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ARLINGTON. -OLD  HOME  OF  GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE 


T^HIS  picture  is  taken  from  down  the  abrupt  slope  in  front  of  the  residence,  directly  towards  the  National  Capitol.  It 
* was  a charming'  place  as  a home — an  ideal  spot  in  itself,  and  overlooks  Washington  City,  the  National  Capitol  and 
the  Washington  Monument  being  prominent  in  the  picture.  Arlington  is  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in  America. 

The  extensive  grounds  are  used  now  as  a National  Cemetery.  A half  dozen  Confederates  are  buried  in  one  corner 
of  the  grounds.  Nothing  about  the  premises  indicates  that  Gen.  Lee  ever  lived,  or  that  any  other  Southern  man. 
ever  performed  a patriotic  deed.  The  South  has  long  suffered  but  continues  strong  for  the  general  welfare. 
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subject  to  sight  draft ; 
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Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 
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In  Real  Estate  Investments! 
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NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Three  Buildings . Rooms  for  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session  begins  September  2,  1895.  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season. 


In  Music  two  first-class  musicians  are  in  charge  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Our  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  lime 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 

Lor  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught.  yj 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending 
over  a period  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which  is  in 
advance  of  competition. 

A Kindergarten  is  in  connection  with  the  College;  also  training  class 
f'ir  teachers  and  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Frcebel’s  principles  of 
child-culture. 

The  Best  Elocutionary  Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teachers 
desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 

Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  desire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaux- 
hall  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator,  steam  heat, 
ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  L'nparalelled  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  fifty 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4,000  from  half  the  Union. 


REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE.  D.D.,  Pres.,  108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Two  ears  on  the  Alabama. 


By  Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair,  Confederate 
States  Navy.  With  32  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions 8 vo.  Price  $3.00.  Leather  $5. 00  . 

The  publishers  say:  In  his  history  of  the 
“Alabama”  Commander  Semmes  carefully  con- 
fined himself  within  the  limits  of  legal  and  pro- 
fessional statement,  and  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a cruise  so  unique  and  remarkable  had  its 
share  of  incident  and  adventure,  the  surviving 
officers  have  induced  Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair 
to  prepare  this  graphic  account  of  that  cruiser.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  an 
interesting  book,  whatever  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  great  strug- 
gle. We  are  introduced  to  the  officers  and  me* 
and  taken  with  them  to  share  their  everyday  life 
and  adventure  on  board.  It  is  a book  that  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  all  lovers  of  adventurous  story. 
The  appendix  contains  historical  matter,  biograph- 
ical notices  of  the  officers,  statistics,  etc.  Photo- 
graphic illustrations,  many  of  which  are  portraits, 
from  original  photographs,  are  freely  used  to  give 
value  to  the  work. 

This  superb  volume  in  cloth  for  seven  sub- 
scriptions, in  leather  for  twelve,  or  either  will  be 
sent  and  the  Veteran  for  one  year  at  25  cents 
above  the  publishers  price.  Address, 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics , 


Frick,  10  Cents. 
Pearly,  $1. 
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NashvillA,  Tenn.,  January,  1896.  No.  1.  j S,A,CS.GHA“ 


Entered  at  the  poetotflce,  Nashville.  Tenn., as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year. except 
last  page.  One  pigj.  one  time,  special.  $10.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
Issue;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends, 
for  instance,  if  the  Veteran  beordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  thev  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  "civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  "late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  "great”  (war,  wilt  be  substituted. 


in  ’96  or  beyond,  and  let  us  know  what  to  expect 
about  its  renewal. 

The  Veteran  has  been  published  so  far  from  pa- 
triotic motives,  but  its  bills  must  be  paid,  and  if  you 
are  its  friend,  give  attention  to  the  above  request. 
Write  when  you  can  renew,  and  do  not  delay  it. 

LAST  WORDS  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 
(By  D.  S.  Morrison.) 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE  VETERAN. 


The  Veteran  has,  in  its  career  of  three  full  years, 
had  a steady,  solid  growth.  It  has  been  the  best 
general  advertising  medium  that  was  ever  printed, 
doubtless,  with  a circulation  from  5,000  to  12,000. 

It  has  been  courageous  for  truth  regardless  of 
policy,  but  it  has  not  been  duly  diligent  in  exclud- 
ing unworthy  advertisements.  The  most  positive 
resolve  for  the  new  year  by  its  management  is  that 
its  advertising  pages  hereafter  shall  be  as  diligently 
considered  as  the  editorial.  Friends  who  are  zeal- 
ous will  kindly  give  notice  when  they  may  happen 
to  know  of  advertisers  being  unreliable  or  unworthy. 
In  this  connection,  appeal  is  again  made  to  friends 
of  the  Veteran,  in  order  that  this  improvement 
be  carried  out  without  loss,  that  they  commend  the 
Veteran  as  a worthy  medium  for  reaching  the  best 
people  in  the  entire  South — the  capitalist  in  the 
city  and  his  equally  worthy  fellow  citizen  who  labors 
with  his  bands  in  the  country.  When  favors  of  this 
kind  are  rendered,  notice  would  be  appreciated. 


In  this  connection,  business  reference  is  made  to 
subscriptions.  It  occasionally  happens  when  the 
time  has  been  extended,  the  smart  fellow  gives 
notice  through  the  postmaster  to  discontinue.  If  a 
faithful  Conlederate  Veteran  has  ever  done  this,  it 
is  not  known  at  this  office,  and  it  is  never  continued 
on  assurance  of  ability  to  pay,  or  likewise  discon- 
tinued through  knowledge  of  inability.  It  is  nearly 
nine  times  in  ten  that  upon  renewing  an  apology  is 
made  for  the  delay.  In  answer  to  many  who  feel 
obliged  to  discontinue  for  utter  lack  of  ability,  the 
rule  is.to  offer  such  concession  as  must  be  satisfactory. 

Of  you  request  is  made.  Please  look  to  your 
name  on  the  Veteran  and  see  whether  the  date  is 


“Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.” 

“Over  the  river,”  a voice  meekly  said. 

Whose  clarion  tones  had  thousands  obeyed, 

As  in  ranks  upon  ranks  they  grandly  rushed  on. 

To  battle  for  liberty,  country  and  home- 

“Over  the  river,”  immortality’s  plains, 

In  verdure  eternal,  where  peace  ever  reigns, 

Rejoice  with  their  beauty  his  vision  of  faith, 

As  his  spirit  approaches  the  river  of  death. 

“Over  the  river,”  Oh  ! glorious  sight, 

An  escort  celestial  awaits  with  delight. 

In  the  glittering  armor  of  glory  arrayed, 

They  welcome  him  over  to  rest  in  the  shade- 

“Over  the  river,”  no  more  to  command 

The  drum-beat  to  arms  in  a war-stricken  land; 

No  bugle  call  summons  the  brave  to  the  fray. 

Nor  squadrons  leap  forth  in  battle  array. 

“Over  the  river,”  now  a heavenly  guest, 

’Nealh  the  shades  of  ihe  trees  forever  at  rest- 
11  is  memory  and  fame  to  ages  belong, 

And  his  lofty  deeds  live  in  story  and  song. 

This  poem 
is  a revision 
by  the  author 
of  the  origin- 
al, published 
in  the  Rich- 
m o n d En- 
quirer in 
1865.  It  was 
set  to  music 
in  New  Or- 
leans, and 
sung  at  the 
unveiling  o f 
the  Jackson 
monument  at 
Chancellors  - 
ville,  Va. 

Mrs.  Jack- 
son's Life  of 
her  husband 
has  all  been 
sold. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

By  Daniel  Bond,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 


“When  falls  the  soldier  brave 
Dead  at  the  feet  of  wrong-, 

The  poet  sings — and  guards  his  grave 
With  Sentinels  of  Song. 

‘Go  Songs,’ — he  gives  command — 

Keep  faithful  watch  and  true; 

The  living  and  dead  of  the  Conquered  Land 
Have  now  no  guards  save  you.’ 

‘And  ballads!  Mark  ye  well, 

Thrice  holy  is  your  trust; 

Go  out  to  the  fields  where  warriors  fell, 

And  sentinel  their  dust.’  ’’ 

The  recent  Southern  tour  of  the  old  man,  Daniel 
Emmett,  the  author  and  composer  of  “Dixie,”  and 
his  warm  reception,  shows  how  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people  is  the  simple  old  tune.  As  the  seasons 
roll  by,  and  the  memories  of  the  fierce  struggle  for 
four  years  to  repel  an  invading  force  fade  out  from 
the  minds  of  the  old  and  the  recital  of  battles  and 
sieges  are  interesting  to  the  young  only  as  matters 
of  history,  this  tune — which  inspired  the  Rebel  yell 
at  Manassas — is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  on  that 
memorable  Sabbath  morning  thirty-four  years  ago. 
Every  Southerner  feels  the  pulse-beat  quicken  and 
the  heart  thrill  with  emotion  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  hears  the  air.  And  so  will  it  be  until  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  powerful 
influence  upon  a people  of  a song  born  of  sentiment. 


DANIEL  DECATUR  EMMETT. 


Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a wise  man  himself,  said 
that  he  knew  a very  wise  man  who  believed  that  if 
a man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he 
need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a country. 


The  songs  of  the  Hebrews,  breathing  adoration 
to  the  great  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel;  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  with  its  struggle  of  Greek  and  Trojan, 
are  monuments  that  inspired  generations  to  deeds  of 
devotion  and  arms  far  more  effective  than  all  the 
texts  of  the  law  givers.  The  Song  of  the  Niebel- 
ungen — with  its  legend  of  Siegfried  of  Chrimhild, 
and  Brunhield — is  responsible  for  much  of  the  liter- 
ature as  well  as  the  martial  spirit  of  the  German. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  ballads  concerning  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  those 
heroes  of  the  ancient  romances — lion-hearted  in 
combat  with  worthy  foes,  mild  and  gentle  towards 
woman — had  its  effect  upon  that  great  race,  made 
up  of  Dane,  of  Saxon  and  of  Norman,  and  their 
descendants,  the  brave  and  tender  cavaliers  who  set- 
tled this  South  land. 

The  Robin  Hood  ballads,  commemorative  of  that 
bold  man’s  deeds,  and  his  struggle  against  the 
domineering  aristocracy  of  the  Normans,  kept  the 
spirit  of  liberty  alive  in  the  land,  carrying  its  sen- 
timent through  centuries,  influencing  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  finding  fruition  at  Runnymede  and 
Naseby — the  heritage  of  the  English  speaking  race. 

Yes,  indeed,  song  and  ballad  have  had  their  share 
in  the  history  of  all  peoples.  Dear  were  they  to  the 
followers  of  Cromwell  in  the  struggle  with  Charles. 
The  ecstacy  with  which  the  “Scots  who  hae  wi’ 
Wallace  bled”  is  received  by  the  Scotchman  of  to- 
day; the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Frenchman  under 
the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise — sometimes,  during 
exciting  periods,  aroused  to  such  a pitch  as  to 
cause  an  interdiction  of  its  music  by  the  legal  au- 
thorities— prove  that  sentiment  and  not  reason  rules. 

While  the  Irishman  steps  off  gaily  in  his  march 
to  the  “Wearing  of  the  Green,”  let  a rival  band  strike 
up  the  “Battle  of  the  Boyne,”  and  a fight  is  on  at 
once.  Whenever  the  Englishman  hears  “God  Save 
the  Queen,”  he  raises  his  hat,  and  the  German  will 
ever  add  his  voice  to  the  song  of  the  “Watch  on 
the  Rhine.”  The  heart  and  not  the  mind  governs. 

The  tune  “Dixie,”  endeared  to  us  first  by  victory 
and  afterwards  doubly  so  by  defeat,  was  originally 
a negro-minstrel  song,  with  words  of  little  mean- 
ing. It  was  Albert  Pike,  I think,  who  first  gave 
the  present  version  with  the  refrain  “To  live  and 
die  for  Dixie!”  The  word  “Dixie”  now  is  every- 
where accepted  as  meaning  that  part  of  the  United 
States  consisting  of  certain  states  that  seceded  from 
the  union  in  1861. 

There  is  no  ballad  or  tune,  I believe,  that  so  warms 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  as 
this  tune  of  “Dixie”  does  those  of  the  people  of 
Dixie. 

“Yankee  Doodle”  belongs  to  the  whole  country, 
and  is  commemorative  of  another  period  and  anoth- 
er war,  in  which  George  Washington,  Light-Horse 
Harry  Lee  and  other  Southern  worthies  acted  a part. 

Mrs.  Howe’s  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  is  too 
elaborate.  In  the  true  ballad  nothing  of  mere 
poetical  adornment  is  allowable.  This  hymn, 
though  beautiful,  can  never  be  popular  with  the 
m sses. 

Possibly  the  grave  and  stern  soil  of  eastern  Puri- 
tanism is  not  so  suitable  to  the  growth  of  such  sen- 
timental songs  as  sprung  up  in  the  more  excitable 
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South.  “John  Brown’s  Body”  and  “Marching 
* Through  Georgia”  had  a temporary  popularity 
there  during  the  exciting  period  of  the  war,  like  the 
“Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  at  the  South;  but  I think  they 
have  no  song  that  inspires  the  same  feeling  that 
“Dixie”  produces  in  Dixie. 

Harry  McCarthy,  an  actor  of  some  ability,  com- 
posed and  sang  this  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  in  the 
theatres  of  the  Southern  cities  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  He  waved,  during  the  chorus,  a blue 
silk  flag  that  bore  a single  star  in  its  centre;  and  at 
the  words  “The  single  star  of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 
has  grown  to  be  eleven,”  he  shook  out  the  folds, 
and  the  flag  opened,  disclosing  the  single  star  sur- 
rounded by  ten  sisters.  The  song  was  very  popular. 

James  R.  Randall’s  “Maryland  My  Maryland,” 
to  the  college  tune  of  “Lauriger  Horatius,”  was 
also  much  sung  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  as 
well  as  by  the  firesides  at  home.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  a New  Orleans  paper  in  April,  1861.  It 
possessed  literary  merit  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
poems  of  the  war. 

Possibly  the  most  popular  of  the  camp  songs  were 
the  negro  melodies  smacking  of  Southern  soil,  such 
as  “Uncle  Ned,”  “Way  Down  South,”  “Old  Folks 
at  Home,”  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Oh  Su- 
sannah,” “Nellie  was  a Lady,”  all  written  by  Stephen 
C.  Foster,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  evidently 
thoronghly  acquainted  with  Southern  sentiment. 
There  is  a tone  of  sadness  about  them  all,  as  with 
“Suwanee  River,]’  “Alice,  Ben  Bolt,”  “Lorena,” 
and  “Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird!” 

No  other  song  in  its  pathos  is  so  sweet  or  ap- 
peals so  tenderly  to  the  Southern  heart  as  this  last. 
“Annie  Laurie,”  “Douglas,”  and  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  belong  to  the  whole  world,  but  this  song  of 
the  mocking-bird  appeals  alone  to  Dixie’s  land. 
Already  popular  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  this  sad,  sweet  song  was  heard  in  every  South- 
ern home.  Carried  into  the  army  by  the  soldiers, 
its  echoes  thrilled  the  souls  of  thousands  of  young 
patriots  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  during  four 
years  of  terrible  war.  Oh!  matchless  songster  of 
the  orchard  and  the  farm-yard,  no  other  bird  ap- 
proaches you  in  delicious  harmony!  The  music  of 
the  nightingale,  the  lark,  and  the  mavis  is  all  yours. 
The  twittering  of  the  canary  is  all  unworthy  of 
your  imitation.  And  your  home  is  Dixie,  and  there 
alone  do  you  abide.  Associated  with  all  recollec- 
tions of  the  old  South,  bringing  to  the  heart 
dear  memories  of  childhood  and  youth,  of  sweet 
communion  of  lovers  neath  the  leafy  bowers — as  the 
old,  old  story  is  repeated — of  dreamy  moonlight 
walks,  of  tender  partings,  of  the  dear  old  gray- 
haired mother,  sitting  on  the  wide  balcony,  while 
this  heaven-inspired  singer  was  vocalizing  the  sum- 
mer air — long  will  you  be  dear  to  every  one  who 
loves  the  Sunny  South,  and  fixed  in  his  affection 
will  be  this  favorite  air. 

How  sad  it  is  that  this  sweet  and  gentle  bird — 
our  companion  at  every  period  of  life — the  loving 
witness  of  every  joy,  every  sorrow — who  has  whistled 
at  the  laughing  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  poured 
forth  its  melody  as  the  grand-sire  was  borne  to  his 
resting  place  under  the  magnolias — should  be  des- 
tined to  extermination! 


Oh!  men  of  the  New  South,  with  your  business 
enterprise  and  your  mad  efforts  at  financial  success, 
let  into  your  hearts  a little  sentiment,  and  help  save 
the  life  of  the  mocking-bird! 

Of  the  poems  born  of  the  war,  the  following  are 
examples:  “Ethnogenesis,”  “Charleston,”  “A  Call  to 
Arms,”  “Spring,”  and  “The  Unknown  Dead”  by 
Henry  Timrod:  “Our  Martyrs,”  “Stonewall  Jack- 
son,”  “A  Sonnet  on  the  Fallen  South,”  and  the 
prize  “Poem  in  Lauclation  of  the  Confederate  Sol- 
dier” by  Paul  H.  Hayne:  “Lines,”  written  for 
the  Memorial  Association  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
“Prayer  of  the  South,”  “The  Conquered  Banner,” 
“Sentinel  Songs,”  “The  Land  of  Memories,”  “Our 
Dead,”  and  “The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee,”  by  Rev. 
Abram  J.  Ryan.  The  following  is  the  closing  verse 
of  Sentinel  Songs: 

“What  though  no  sculptured  shaft 
Commemorate  our  brave? 

What,  though  no  monument  epitaphed 
Be  built  above  their  grave? 

When  marble  wears  away 
And  monuments  are  dust. 

The  songs  that  guard  our  soldiers'  clay 
Will  still  fulfill  their  trust.” 


All  are  familiar  with  the  words  of  “The  Con' 
quered  Banner,”  and  there  is  nothing  more  sublime 
in  the  English  language  than  this  verse  from  “The 
Sword  of  Robert  Lee.” 

“Out  of  its  scabbard! ' Never  hand 
Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free. 

Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 

Nor  braver  bled  for  a brighter  land. 
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Nor  brighter  land  had  a cause  as  grand, 

Nor  cause,  a chief  like  L,ee!” 

Jtio.  R.  Thompson  gave  us  “Lee  to  the  Rear,” 
“The  Battle  Rainbow,”  “The  Burial  of  Latane,” 
“Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,”  and  “Music  in  Camp.” 
Mr.  Thompson  was  editor  of  the  old  “Southern 
Literary  Messenger”  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  a 
man  of  a most  charming  personality.  After  the 
war  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  there  became  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals.  He  died  a few 
years  after  his  removal. 

John  Esten  Cooke,  better  known  by  his  delight- 
ful books  than  his  poems,  has  written  “The  Band 
in  the  Pines,”  and  “The  Broken  Mug.” 

“The  Band  in  the  Pines. 

(Heard  after  Pelham  died.) 

Oh,  band  in  the  pine-wood,  cease! 

Cease  with  your  splendid  call; 

The  living  are  brave  and  noble, 

But  the  dead  were  bravest  of  all. 

They  throng  to  the  martial  summons, 

To  the  loud,  triumphant  strain; 

And  the  dear,  bright  eyes  of  long  dead  friends 
Come  to  the  heart  again. 

They  come  with  the  ringing  bugle, 

And  the  deep  drum’s  mellow  roar; 

’Till  the  soul  is  faint  with  longing 
For  the  hand  we  clasp  no  more. 

Oh,  band  in  the  pine-wood  cease! 

Or  the  heart  will  melt  in  tears, 

For  the  gallant  eyes  and  the  smiling  lips 
And  the  voices  of  old  years. 

The  following  poems  are  by  Jas.  R.  Randall, 
“John  Pelham,”  “TheCameo  Bracelet,”  “The  Lone 
Sentry,”  and  “There’s  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet;” 
these  by  A.  J.  Requier,  “Our  Faith  in  Sixty-One,” 
“Hymn  to  the  Dawn,”  “The  Orillamme”  and 
“Ashes  of  Glory.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston  wrote  “All’s  Well,” 
“The  Soldier’s  Prayer,”  “Virginia,”  “Song  of  the 
Snow,”  “A  Hero’s  Daughter,”  “The  Color  Bear- 
er,”/ “Slain  in  Battle,”  “A  Dirge  for  Ashby,” 
“When  the  War  is  Over.” 

While  in  prison  in  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  Col.  W.  S. 
Hawkins,  of  Tennessee,  wrote  the  following  beauti- 
ful poems:  “The  Victory  of  Faith,”  “Captain 

Beall,”  “The  Last  of  Earth,”  “The  Hero  Without 
a Name,”  “My  Friend,”  “True  to  the  Last,”  and 
“Exchanged.”  He  was  exchanged  near  the  close 
of  the  war  but  to  reach  home  and  die. 

The  poem  “Somebody’s  Darling,”  written  during 
the  war  bv  Miss  Marie  Lacoste.  of  Savannah, Ga.,  has 
found  a place  in  one  of  the  school  readers. 

L.  T.  Wallis,  of  Baltimore,  confined  in  Fort 
Warren  for  “treasonable  utterances,”  wrote  “The 
Guerillas,”  “The  Blessed  Hand”  and  “A  Prayer 
for  Peace.” 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield,  of  Ky. : “Fort  Donelson,” 

“On  the  Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,”  and  “Our 
Failure.” 

Major  McKnight  (Asa  Hartz)  of  Gen.  Loring’s 
taff,  while  a prisoner  of  war  at  Johnson’s  Island, 
gained  some  reputation  by  his  “In  Prison  on  Lake 
Erie,”  “Mail-day  in  Prison,”  and  “A  Confederate 
Officer  to  his  Ladye  Love.” 

The  following  poems  of  a high  order  of  merit  are 
by  Dr.  Frank  O.  Ticknor,  of  Georgia:  “The  Vir- 


ginians of  the  Valley,”  “Page-Brook,”  “Mary,”  and 
“Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee.” 

Harry  L.  Flash  wrote  the  memorial  poems,  “Jack- 
son,”  “Zollicoffer,”  and  “Polk.” 

Miss  Mollie  E.  Moore  is  the  author  of  “Of  very 
Faithfulness,”  and  “Minding  the  Gap.” 

The  “Lines  found  written  on  the  back  of  a Con- 
federate Bill,”  beginning, 

“Representing  nothing  on  God’s  earth  now 
And  naught  in  the  water  below  it, 

As  a pledge  of  a Nation  that’s  dead  and  gone, 

Keep  it,  dear  friend,  and  show  it.” 

were  written  by  Major  S.  A.  Jonas,  of  Louisiana, 
Chief  Engineer  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee’s  staff. 

Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Downing,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote 
“By  the  Camp  Fire,”  “Confederate  Gray,”  “Deso- 
late,” “Dreaming,”  “Dixie;”  while  Mrs.  Mary  Ba- 
yard Clarke,  of  the  same  state,  gave  us:  “General 

Lee  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,”  (descriptive 
of  the  same  event  also  so  graphically  written  of  by 
Thompson  in  his  “Lee  to  the  Rear,”)  “The  Rebel 
Sock,”  and  “Robert  E.  Lee.” 

The  poem,  “My  Father,”  much  sung  in  Southern 
homes  during  the  war,  was  written  by  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia.  The  first 
verse: 

“The  tattoo  beats — the  lights  are  gone, 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies, 

The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on, 

The  shadows  thicken  o’er  the  skies; 

But  sleep  my  weary  eyes  hath  flown, 

And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise.” 

“First  Love”  is  by  Col.  Buchring  H.  Jones,  and 
was  written  by  him  while  at  Johnson’s  Island:  “The 
Empty  Sleeve”  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Bagby 
of  Virginia,  and  “The  Soldier  in  the  Rain,”  by 
Julia  L.  Keyes.  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Maryland, 
was  the  author  of  “Stonewall  Jackson’s  Wav.” 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  an 
author  once  very  popular,  gave  us  among  other 
poems,  “The  Sweet  South.” 

“Yes,  Call  us  Rebels,”  was  written  by  Albert  Pike 
of  Arkansas. 

I do  not  know  the  authorship  of  the  following 
beautiful  poems,  so  full  of  pathos  and  tender  senti- 
ment. Will  not  the  readers  of  the  Veteran  assist 
in  naming  these  sweet  singers  of  the  South?  The 
lines  “Enlisted  To-day,”  were  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  body  of  a young  soldier  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Alabama  regiments  in  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  The  first  verse, 

“I  know  the  sun  shines,  and  the  lilacs  are  blowing, 

And  summer  sends  kisses  by  beautiful  May — 

Oh!  to  see  all  the  treasures  the  soring  is  bestowing. 
And  think — my  boy  Willie  enlisted  to-day!” 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  “A  Picture,”  “The 
Return,”  “The  Brave  at  Home,”  “Your  Mission,” 
“Missing-,”  and  the  “Unreturning,”  are  all  desired. 

“The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,”  was  written  bv  Col. 
Theodore  O’Hara,  of  Kentucky,  a gallant  soldier, 
who  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Breckenridge.  The 
lines  were  written  by  him  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
were  in  memorv  of  the  Kentuckians  who  fell  at 
Buena  Vista.  Col.  O'Hara  died  a few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  not  before  he  had  seen 
lines  from  his  poem  engraved  on  hundreds  of  mon- 
uments. In  every  United  States  cemetery  in  the 
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country  are  to  be  found  tablets  with  verses  from  this 
noble  poem. 

The  above  poems  have  been  gathered  by' me,  some 
from  scrap-books,  some  from  Miss  Emily  Mason’s 
“Poems  of  the  War,”  and  many  have  been  given 
me  by  the  writers  themselves.  The  material  is 
abundant,  but  I have  mentioned  those  only  that 
possess  a high  order  of  merit.  Heavy  calamities 
and  crushing  sorrow  wring  from  bruised  hearts 
words  that  live.  The  trampled  flower  gives  forth  its 
sweetest  odor,  the  swan  sings  its  divine  notes  only 
when  dy’ing.  Much  of  this  Southern  poetry  will  yet 
find  a place  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  The  trials 
and  the  suffering  endured  and  the  heroism  display- 
ed by  a people  during  four  years  of  bloody  war  are 
more  faithfully  portrayed  in  these  verses  than  in 
any  history.  It  is  only  in  poetry  and  song  that  the 
emotional  nature  declares  itself  without  reserve. 

Why  our  Southern  school  readers  are  not  full  of 
these  beautiful  poems  is  something  hard  to  under- 
stand. That  Read’s  “Sheridan’s  Ride,”  and  Whit- 
tier’s “Barbara  Freitchie,”  (the  scene  described  by 
the  first  having  but  little  foundation,  and  the  latter 
hone  at  all)  should  be  read  in  preference  to  Thomp- 
sons “Music  in  Camp,”  and  Miss  MooreV“Minding 
the  Gap,”  is  a reflection  upon  our  public  schools. 

Has  the  old  time  sentiment  of  the  South  departed 
from  its  people.?  Has  the  old  time  patriotism  and 
love  of  truth  that  characterized  the  old  South  given 
place  to  business  expediency  in  the  New?  One 
would  surely  think  so  from  the  carelessness,  not  to 
say  indifference,  with  which  it  accents  the  school 
histories  filled  with  misleading  and  false  statements 
concerning  the  civil  war. 

Why  should  not  a true  history  of  that  war  be 
written  thirty  years  after  its  ending? 

Why  should  the  South  be  charged  at  this  day 
with  going  to  war  in  defense  of  slavery?  This  in- 
stitution was  a mere  incident  of  a sectional  animos- 
ity. * Measures  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  were  being  considered  in  the  South  before 
the  war  began.  Gen.  Lee  suggested  the  freeing  of 
them  and  the  enrollment  of  the  men  as  soldiers. 
The  character  of  the  two  peoples  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  habits  and  customs,  the  adverse  in- 
terests, the  belief  that  the  legislative  power  would 
be  used  by  the  North  to  foster  that  section  at  the 
expense  of  the  South,  produced  a desire  to  leave  a 
union  which  was  no  longer  considered  desirable. 

The  Southern  people  believed  they  had  both  a 
moral  and  a constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from 
a union  into  which  they  had  voluntarily  gone.  In 
defense  of  this  abstract  principle  of  right  they  free- 
ly gave  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  for  four  years 
resisted  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  North. 

Who  shall  say  they  were  wrong? 

Mr.  Webster  said  our  forefathers  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago  “went  to  war  against  a 
preamble.”  The  South  withdrew  from  the  Union 
for  a sentiment.  Our  ancestors  rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  We  rebelled  against 
nobody — we  had  no  masters.  We  attempted  but 
to  dissolve  a union  which  we  ourselves  had 
helped  to  form.  The  agreement  made  among  the 
States  to  concede  certain  rights  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment— to  reserve  forever  other  rights  to  them- 


selves -being  broken  by  encroachment  on  those  re- 
served rights,  why  should  not  the  States  withdraw? 

Why  should  we  teach  our  children  that  we  were 
wrong,  when  we  know  we  were  right? 

Grant,  if  you  will,  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  South  was  unwise  and  ill-advised,  and  must,  have 
inevitably  resulted  in  its  destruction.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Southerner  was  not  such  as  could  calmly 
consider  the  expediency  of  coercing  his  quick-tem- 
pered cavalier  brother  of  South  Carolina. 

By  all  means  should  the  true  story  of  the  mighty 
conflict  be  written.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as 
truth.  The  heroic  struggle  of  the  South,  and  the 
Southern  veteran  will  be  a theme  of  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  future  generations;  and  shall  we  of  the 
present  for  one  moment,  in  our  upbuilding  of  the 
New  South,  forget  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Old? 

“Gather  the  sacred  dust 
Of  the  warriors  tried  and  true, 

Who  bore  the  flag'  of  our  nation’s  trust, 

And  fell  in  a cause,  though  lost,  still  just, 

And  died  for  me  and  you. 

* * * * * 

And  the  dead  thus  meet  the  dead, 

While  the  living  o’er  them  weep; 

And  the  men  whom  Lee  and  Stonewall  led. 

And  the  hearts  that  once  together  bled. 

Together  still  shall  sleep.’’ 


“Oh,  the  sweet  South!  the  sunny,  sunny  South! 

Land  of  true  feeling,  land  forever  mine! 

I drink  the  kisses  of  her  rosy  mouth, 

And  my  heart  swells  as  with  a draught  of  wine. 
She  brings  me  blessings  of  maternal  love; 

I have  her  smile,  which  hallows  all  my  toil; 

Her  voice  persuades,  her  generous  smiles  approve 
She  sings  me  from  the  sky  and  from  the  soil. 

Oh!  by  her  lovely  pines  that  wave  and  sigh, 

Oh!  by  her  myriad  flowers,  that  bloom  and  fade. 
By  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  her  sky, 

And  the  sweet  solace  of  her  forest  shade, 

She’s  mine — she’s  ever  mine! 

***** 

Oh!  by  her  virtues  of  the  cherished  past — 

By  all  her  hopes  of  what  the  future  brings — 

I glory  that  my  lot  with  her  is  cast, 

And  my  soul  flushes  and  exulting  sings: 

She's  mine — she’s  ever  mine!” 

This 'article  on  Southern  Songs  will  be  continued  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Veteran  under  the 
heading  Southern  Sentiment. 


Send  the  names  at  once. — Request  comes  from 
Farmington,  Tenn.,  worthy  of  attention: 

In  October  ’63,  during  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler’s 
raid  in  Tennessee,  a part  of  his  command  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Farmington,  Marshall  County,  at 
which  time  he  lost  several  men  who  were  buried  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Their  names  are  unknown,  but 
their  graves  are  well  cared  for,  being  enclosed  by 
a stone  wall,  and  a nice  monument  has  been  erected. 
These  graves  are  decorated  annually  by  the  noble 
women  of  our  county. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  the  names  of  those  who 
were’  killed,  with  their  Company  and  Regiment,  so 
that  we  can  have  them  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
Will  comrades  or  others  who  know  send  this  infor- 
mation? Address,  with  particulars,  B.  F.  Chapman, 
Farmington,  Tehn. 
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CAPT.  JOHN  MITCHEL  AT  FORT  SUMTER. 


Miss  Claudine  Rhett,  of  Charleston,  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  C.  Mitchel  some  time 
ago,  which  paper  was  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
Veteran  by  Miss  Martha  B.  Washington,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  Charleston.  Capt.  Mitchel  was  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  Artillery,  and  lost  his  life 
while  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter. 


SCENE  ON  THE  DOCK  AT  CHARLESTON,  1863. 

Capt.  John  Mitchel  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  America  under  peculiar  circumstances.  His 
father  was  a leader  of  the  home  rule  party  in  his 
own  country,  and  was  tried  for  high  treason  against 
the  Crown,  along  with  Smith  O’Brian  and  General 
Meagher.  Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  all 
were  sent  to  Australia.  John  Mitchel,  Jr.,  although 
a mere  lad  when  his  father  was  brought  to  trial, 
manfully  stood  by  his  side  in  the  dock,  and  even 
accompanied  him  to  the  prison  in  Australia,  to 
prove  to  him  that  a faithful  heart  was  willing  to 
share  evil,  as  well  as  good,  fortune  with  an  honored 
parent. 

After  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  young 
Mitchel  received  his  education  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  and  from  that  school  of  engineering 
went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  engaged  in  laying 
out  a railroad  when  a call  to  arms  resounded  through 
our  land.  In  obedience  to  this  martial  summons, 
the  young  engineer  at  once  engaged  in  the  military 
service  of  the  South,  embracing  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  with  ardent  enthusiasm.  In  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  North  upon  the  rights  of  the  South- 
ern States,  he  saw  reflected  the  same  unjust  desire 
of  domination  evinced  by  England  towards  Ireland, 
which  had  been  so  often  resisted  in  his  native  land; 
and,  with  the  generous  zeal  of  an  earnest  nature,  he 
gave  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  the  full  support 
of  an  intrepid  spirit  and  a warm  heart,  not  stopping 

count  the  possible  cost  to  himself. 

Appointed  a Lieutenant  in  the  Battalion  of  Ar- 
tillery stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  in  the  winter  of 
1861,  John  Mitchel  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  were  to  end  only  with  the  close 
of  his  life,  three  years  later. 

Major  Anderson,  having  retired  to  Fort  Sumter 
■ with  the  United  States  troops,  it  became  incumbent 


upon  the  Confederate  forces  to  drive  him  thence  and 
to  get  possession  of  that  post,  the  key  of  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  In  accordance  with  this  intention, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  this  military  district,  at  about  3 o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  April  12,  ’61,  a bombshell  was  fired 
from  Fort  Johnson  as  a signal  to  the  other  forts  and 
batteries  around  the  harbor  to  begin  the  attack.  No 
sooner  had  the  roaring  meteor  sped  across  the  bay, 
than  an  answering  light  was  run  up  to  the  head  of 
the  flagstaff  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  behold!  the  fight- 
ing for  Charleston,  which  was  to  continue  until 
Feb.  19,  ’65,  had  begun. 

The  following  day,  April  13,  about  8 o’clock,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  bombardment,  a thin  smoke  was 
observable  curling  up  from  Fort  Sumter.  It  grew 
denser  and  denser  as  it  steadily  rose  in  the  air,  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wooden  barracks 
within  that  Fort  had  been  set  on  fire  “by  a red  hot 
shot,  thrown  from  an  8 inch  Columbiad  gun  at  Fort 
Moultrie  by  a detachment  of  Company  B,”  (Mitchel’s 
company,  reports  Gen.  Beauregard).  This  confla- 
gration occasioned  Major  Anderson’s  surrender,  as 
it  endangered  his  powder  magazine. 

As  soon  as  the  Fort  fell  into  our  possession,  this 
same  Company  B was  sent  over  to  Sumter,  and 
Mitchel,  therefore,  formed  one  of  the  first  Confed^ 
erate  garrisons  of  that  post. 

At  the  capture  of  the  Union  gunboat,  “Isaac 
Smith,”  he  commanded  a battalion  of  infantry,  and 
for  this  brilliant  affair,  Col.  Yates,  who  commanded 
the  entire  expedition,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  for  himself  and  for  his  gal- 
lant comrades. 

On  the  ever  memorable  7th  of  April,  1863,  when 
the  ironclad  fleet  of  monitors  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack of  Fort  Sumter,  Capt.  Mitchel’s  company  not 
being  directly  engaged,  he  volunteered  his  services 
in  the  defense  of  this  important  post.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  “Keokuk,”  one  of  the 
best  monitors,  was  sunk  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  that  the  others  were  triumphantly  repulsed 
by  the  Confederates.  Of 

Four  months  later,  Aug.  10,  on  a terribly  hot 
morning,  the  Union  forces  opened  fire  upon  Morris 
Island,  the  out-post  of  Sumter.  This  attack  lasted 
three  hours,  and  was  made  with  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  guns  and  troops  we  had;  fifty- 
five  cannon,  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  poured  shot 
and  shell  upon  our  small  force,  (the  monitors  as- 
sisting with  their  cross-fire  in  enfilading  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederate  batteries).  Our  soldiers 
fought  as  long  as  their  posts  could  be  held,  Capt. 
Mitchel  commanding  the  artillery.  In  killed, 
wounded  and  captured,  we  lost  in  this  action  294 
men.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  that  fine 
young  officer,  Lieut.  John  Bee,  also  Capt.  Chas. 
Haskell,  who  was  as  handsome  and  accomplished 
an  artillerist  as  the  State  could  ever  hope  to  pro- 
duce. His  last  words  to  a comrade  were,  “Tell  my 
mother  that  I died  for  her  and  for  my  country.” 

The  Confederate  forces,  having  been  obliged  by 
superior  numbers  to  retreat  to  Battery  Wagner, 
were  not  allowed  much  rest,  for  that  very  night  the 
Union  troops  made  their  first  assault  upon  this  im- 
portant position.  Capt.  Mitchel  on  this  occasion 
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commanded  the  Confederate  Artillery,  and,  as  was 
always  the  case,  the  guns  in  charge  of  the  First 
Regular  South  Carolina  Artillery  were  remarkably 
well  handled  by  those  extraordinarily  skillful  gun- 
ners. 

Some  of  the  Union  soldiers  actually  got  within 
Battery  Wagner  during  this  attack,  but  the  assault 
failed  and  their  forces  were  repulsed,  they  having 
lost  330  men  by  death,  wounds  and  capture. 

After  this,  Capt.  Mitchel  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  Batteries  at  Shell 
Point  on  James  Island,  whence  he  kept  up  a sus- 
tained fire  until  February,  1864 

When  Col.  Stephen  Elliott  was  promoted  and 
sent  to  the  field  in  Virginia,  Capt.  Mitchel  was  se- 
lected by  those  in  authority  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  Fort  Sumter — the  most  important  mil- 
itary post  in  the  Harbor  of  Charleston — May  4,  1864. 
Here,  by  his  untiring  energy,  administrative  ability 
and  vigilance,  Mitchel  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  his  superior  officers,  and  of  this  high 
honor. 

Major  John  Johnson,  the  resident  engineer  officer 
stationed  at  that  post,  thus  writes:  “Capt.  Mitchel 
was  unremitting  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  arduous 
duties.  Allowing  himself  but  little  rest  in  the  day- 
time, he  was  particularly  alert  to  guard  against  as- 
sault by  night;  and  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
this  spirited  young  officer  became  imparted  to  his 
whole  garrison.” 

During  the  morning  of  July  20,  1864,  the  sentinel 
on  the  parapet  of  Fort  Sumter  requested  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  into  the  shelter  of  the  bombproof 
sentry  box,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  severity 
of  the  firing  by  the  enemy  from  Morris  Island.  At 
first,  Capt.  Mitchel  refused  to  permit  him  to  leave 
his  post  of  observation,  deeming  a seeking  of  safety 
whilst  on  duty  a bad  precedent  to  establish;  but 
when  the  soldier  sent  him  a second  message,  he  as- 
cended the  ramparts  to  ascertain  for  himself  if  the 
man  should  indeed  be  withdrawn. 

Mitchel  had  been  there  but  a short  time  when  a 
mortar  shell  of  the  largest  kind  was  thrown  from  a 
Union  battery,  and  came  on  its  awful  mission  of 
destruction,  roaring  and  hurtling  through  the  clear 
summer  sky,  towards  Fort  Sumter  and  its  doomed 
Commander,  who  could,  however,  ha.ve  found  securi- 
ty from  this  terrific  projectile  by  simply  stepping 
within  the  adjacent  sentry  box.  But,  with  a high 
sense  of  honor,  Capt  Mitchel  considered  it  bis  duty 
to  stand  his  ground  upon  the  ramparts,  having 
obliged  the  sentinel  to  remain  for  a time  exposed  to 
similar  danger,  and,  with  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  parapet,  and  his  field  glass  raised  to  his  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  fleet,  he  ne"er  moved 
from  his  original  position.  None,  save  those  who 
have  heard  the  appalling  sound  made  by  a bomb- 
shell, can  fully  appreciate  the  cool  courage  shown 
by  the  young  officer  in  thus  disregarding  that  voice 
of  woe.  Bursting  overhead,  a large  fragment  of 
this  shell  struck  Capt.  Mitchel  to  the  ground,  and 
hewasborheto  the  hospital  below  mortally  wounded. 

He  lingered  in  great  agony  nearly  four  hours,  and 
expired  about  five  o’clock  of  a bright  summer’s 
afternoon,  having  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a true  sol- 
dier, repressing  every  outward  manifestation  of  suf- 


fering, solicitous  that  he  might  teach  his  garrison 
by  his  example  how  a brave  man  should  meet  death. 
Once,  when  the  pain  overcame  him  and  he  groaned 
aloud,  checking  himself,  he  looked  up,  attempted  to 
rise,  and  gave  command  that  the  men  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  and  repass  the  hospital  as  they 
were  then  doing,  lest  they  should  overhear  some 
other  expression  of  suffering.  Eater  on,  upon  being 
asked  by  Major  Johnson  what  could  be  done  for 
him,  he  replied,  “Nothing,  except  to  pray  for  me.” 

All  in  Charleston  were  greatly  pained  when  the 
fall  of  the  gallant  Commander  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
announced.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the  city 
that  night,  and  lay  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  under 
guard  of  the  Cadets  until  the  following  after- 
noon, when  the  burial  service  was  read  by  the  late 
Bishop  Howe.  A large  concourse  of  friends  gath- 
ered there,  mingling  with  the  military  and  naval 
officers,  who  were  anxious  to  do  honor  to  their  de- 
parted comrade. 

Quiet  and  still  in  death  lay  the  soldier,  “life’s 
fitful  fever  o’er,”  the  star-crossed  Fort  Sumter  flag 
his  pall,  upon  which  rested  his  sword,  a wreath  of 
laurel  and  some  white  roses. 

When  the  solemn  burial  service  was  concluded, 
the  fine  brass  band  of  his  old  regiment,  the  First 
Artillery,  played  a plaintive  dead  march,  and,  es- 
corted by  the  Cadets,  bearing  their  arms  reversed, 
Gen.  Jones  and  Staff,  Gen.  Ripley  and  Staff,  and  , 
many  other  officers,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  the 
cortege  wended  its  way  to  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
where  he  had  desired  to  be  laid. 

A peculiar  gloom  was  added  to  this  sad  scene  by 
the  approach  of  a heavy  thunder  storm.  The  sky 
had  a dark  and  lowering  appearance;  fitful  gusts  of 
wind  swept  through  the  church;  brilliant  flashes  of 
lightning  gleamed  incessantly,  whilst  loud  reports 
of  heaven's  artillery  reverberated  from  on  high  and 
mingled  their  awe-inspiring  fury  with  the  organ 
tones  and  the  wailing  cadences  of  the  dead  march. 

Some  years  later  his  comrades  of  the  first  Artil- 
lery placed  a granite  column  over  the  grave  of  their 
brother-in-arms,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Henry 
Frost;  but,  as  long  as  the  waves  beat  against  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Sumter,  that  war-worn  fortress  will 
be  John  Mitchel’s  best  and  most  enduring  monument. 


Col.  Samuel  McFarland,  of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa 
Regiment,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas.*  His  sword  was  found  by  Captain  J. 
H.  McClinton,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Arkansas  In- 
fantry, and  was  presented  recently  to  members  of 
that  regiment.  At  a reunion  they  returned  formal 
thanks  to  Captain  McClinton,  and  gave  the  sword 
to  a son  of  the  former  owner,  an  editor  at  Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

In  answer  to  inquiry  in  Veteran  for  July,  Com- 
rade T.  F.  Moriarty,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  names  Dr. 
Wm.  Maguin  as  author  of  poem,  “The  Soldier 
Boy,”  and  makes  reference  to  Ford’s  National  Li- 
brary, Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  161. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Camp  Isham  Harrison, 
No.  27,  U.  C.  V.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  November 
7th,  Dr.  A.  C.  Halbert  was  elected  Commander  and 
Thomas  Harrison,  Adjutant. 
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LETTER  TO  “CHARMING  NELLIE.” 


J.  B.  Polley,  Floresville,  Tex.,  sends  another  treat 
in  excerpts  from  another  yellow-stained  letter  to  the 
same  lady  referred  to'on  page  362  December  V eter an  : 
Bull’s  Gap,  Tenn.,  March  25,  1863. 

Charming  Nellie: — By  a masterly  stratagem,  a 
ragged  private  secured  a seat  at  a table  on  which 
was  spread  a bountiful  dinner,  prepared  especially 
for  a pompous  Confederate  General.  The  officer 
made  no  objection,  but  wishing  to  be  sure  that  the 
soldier  knew  what  distinguished  company  was  pres- 
ent, very  condescendingly  asked:  “Do  you  know, 

Sir,  with  whom  you  are  dining?”  “Indeed  I do  not,” 
answered  the  soldier,  “I  used  to  be  particular  about 
such  matters,  but  now,  so  . the  dinner  is  good  and 
abundant,  I don’t  care  a—  who  eats  with  me.” 

You  would  have  complimented  me  on  my  resem- 
blance to  that  private  had  you  seen  me  hobnobbing 
with  General  Jenkins  last  Christmas  Eve.  There 
was  a symposium  at  his  quarters,  “a  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,”  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  apple  jack,  and  the  Colonel 
and  Inspector-General  of  the  Division  invited  me 
and  others  of  his  old  company  to  attend.  After  the 
third  drink,  a Brigadier-General  sank  in  my  estima- 
tion to  the  level  of  a private,  and  I sought  and  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  my  host.  He  treated  me 
with  distinguished  consideration,  talked  with  me 
until  I got  sober  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  much  that 
I had  said,  and  invited  me  to  call  again.  I alluded 
to  a former  interview  with  him  concerning  a hog 
that  met  death  and  destruction  by  my  hands  at  Chat- 
tanooga, but  he  waived  all  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  saying  kindly:  “That  was  official  inter- 
course, Sir;  this  is  purely  social.” 


Three  weeks  ago,  while  we  were  at  New  Market, 
twenty-five  men  under  command  of  Lieut.  Crigler, 
were  sent  over  to  the  French  Broad  to  capture  some 
Federals  who  were  depredating  on  our  side  of  the 
river.  Ed.  Crockett  and  Pengra  were  sent  ahead  as 
scouts  with  instructions  not  to  show  themselves  or 
make  an  attack,  the  rest  of  us  following  leisurely. 
Arrived  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  river  and 
hearing  nothing  from  the  scouts,  we  deployed  into 
a skirmish  line  with  its  center  on  a road  that  led  to 
the  ferry  the  Federals  were  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  on  a hill  and  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  water’s  edge,  stood  a large, 
roomy  house,  surrounded  by  a plank  fence.  My  po- 
sition in  the  line  was  such  that,  going  straight  for- 
ward and  keeping  the  proper  intervals  between  me 
and  comrades  on  right  and  left,  I marched  toward 
the  back  door  of  this'house.  I was  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  fence  and  was  deliberating  whether  to  go 
around  or  through  the  mansion,  when  the  sound  of 
two  rifle  shots  at  the  river  broke  upon  my  ears.  A 
moment  afterwards  a volley  was  fired  from  the  op- 
posite bank — several  of  the  balls  striking  the  house 
— a woman  screamed,  and  I rushed  forward.  I had 
not  gone  ten  feet  when  a very  handsome  girl,  prob- 
ably eighteen  years  old,  sprang  out  of  the  open 


door,  ran  to  the  fence  and  climbed  it  without  regard 
to  ankles  and  other  unmentionables,  rushed  do*wn 
the  hill  toward  me.  Frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
she  ran  squarely  into  my  arms,  which  of  course  were 
in  proper  position  to  hospitably  receive  such  a love- 
ly bundle  of  womanhood.  In  fact,  they  had  been 
extended  as  instinctively  and  involuntarily  as  they 
closed  when  she  came  within  their  circle  and— as 
confidingly  as  I hope  she  will  some  day — throw  her 
own  around  my  neck. 

“Save  me! — save  me!”  she  exclaimed  in  terror- 
stricken  accents,  and  not  a bit  unwilling  to  be  a 
• savior  of  such  a beautiful  .creature,  but  honestly 
glad  of  the  opportunity  so  unexpectedly  afforded  me 
of  acting  in  that  capacity,  I bent  every  energy  to  the 
delightful  task,  and  drawing  her  closer  to  me,  as- 
sured her  of  absolute  safety  as  long  as  she  stayed 
right  there.  She  evidently  believed  me  and  seemed 
to  find  as  great  comfort  in  doing  the  clinging  as  I 
in  being  stay  and  support,  and  we  stood  there  in  the 
attitude  of  lovers  just  met  after  years  of  separation, 
until  the  enemy  was  driven  to  shelter  beyond  gunshot. 

The  one  drawback  to  supreme  felicity  was  my 
gun.  Too  wary  a soldier  to  drop  it — much  as  1 de- 
sired to  do  so  in  order  to  have  both  hands  free— I 
clung  to  it  and  the  girl  to  the  last,  but  held  the  piece 
of  ordnance  in  such  a position  I imagine  that  it  would 
have  puzzled  a man  to  decide  which  was  holding  it. 

One  time  in  my  life  the  enemy’s  retreat  was  too 
precipitate — one  time  in  my  career  as  a soldier  I 
prayed  that  the  fight  should  continue;  for  as  long  as  it 
lasted  the  captive  was  content  to  find  shelter  in  my 
fervent  arms,  but  when  it  ceased,  blushingly  and  with- 
out the  least  aid  from  me,  she  released  herself  and  left 
me  only  the  cold,  inanimate  gun  to  hold. 

She  was  no  bashful  country  girl.  The  moment 
we  got  far  enough  apart  to  obtain  a fair  view  of  each 
other,  she  said:  “Please  excuse  me,  Sir — I was  so 
frightened  by  the  guns  and  balls  that  I didn’t  know 
what  I was  doing,  and  I fear  have  given  you  a great 
deal  of  trouble.” 

“Not  a bit,  not  a bit,”  I hastened  to  reply.  “It 
was  a delight  that  I would  suffer  much  to  enjoy 
again,”  and  noticing  that  she  found  it  difficult  to 
stand  on  the  uneven  hillside,  I pretended  great  solici- 
tude, and  asking:  “Are  you  sure  you  no  longer  need 
support?”  stepped  toward  her  with  extended  arms. 

She  blushed ‘like  a rose,  but  by  a graceful  motion 
of  a little  hand  waived  further  assistance,  and  then 
glancingroguishly  at  me,  said:  “Thank  you,  Ido  not 
need  to  trespass  again  on  your  endurance  and  gallan- 
try. Will  you  not  go  to  the  house  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  sisters  and  mother,  and  tell  them  how 
kind  you  have  been?  Sister  Mary  looked  out  of  the 
door  while  you  had  your — I mean  while  we  were 
standing  so  close  together.” 

I had  not  seen  Sister  Mary  at  all,  for  the  maid 
with  whom  I had  been  so  pleasantly  engaged  came 
at  me  with  such  force  that  her  momentum  swung  me 
around  with  my  back  to  the  house.  But  I was  still 
game  and  said — quite  impudently,  I reckon  you  will 
think — “You  must  introduce  me  as  your  lover  then, 
for  that  I am  now  and  forever.  You  are  the  cap- 
tive of  my  arms,  and  I will  not  consent  to  waive  a 
single  right  or  privilege.” 

My  fair  captive  was  good  pluck  too.  Her  black 
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eyes  flashed  with  mischief  as  she  said:  “Let  us  go 
to  the  house— and  we  can  discuss  your  rights  there.” 
As  we  walked  slowly  up  the  hill,  she  turned  to  the 
right,  as  if  to  go  around  the  yard  fence,  and  when 
I demurred  and  suggested  climbing  it,  shook  her 
head  in  protest  and  remarked:  “No,  indeed — fright- 
ened as  I was  a moment  ago,  I got  over  it  with  more 
speed  than  gracefulness,  I fancy;  but  now  the  dan 
ger  is  past,  I fear  to  attempt  it  again.” 

By  the  time  we  entered  the  house — it  took  us 
fully  twenty  minutes  to  walk  the  twenty  yards — we 
knew  each  other’s  name  and  I was  introduced  to  her 
mother  and  sisters,  nice  attractive  and  intelligent 
ladies,  wife  and  daughters  of  a Baptist  minister  by 
the  name  of  . Sister  Mary  smiled  signifi- 

cantly as  I took  her  hand  and  the  erstwhile  tenant 
of  my  arms  showed  her  colors  most  charmingly.  * * 
Much  against  inclination,  I said  good-bye;  not, 
however,  without  giving  the  late  occupant  a panto- 
mimic invitation  to  return  to  my  arms,  at  which 
Sister  Mary  laughed  merrily.  My  comrades,  who 
had  been  too  intent  on  war,  anxious  to  learn  of  my 
good  fortune,  looked  puzzled,  and  my  charmer, 
blushed,  smiled  invitingly  and  gave  me  her  hand. 
Remember,  please,  that  I relate  this  incident  for 

your  entertainment  alone — not  to  be  told  to . 

She  might  discover  treachery  and  disloyalty  in  it, 
when,  really  and  truly,  it  is  the  first  and  only  ad- 
venture I have  had  since  this  cruel  war  began,  in 
which  lovely  woman  had  a part. 

BORGIA  is  doing  nicely  in 
the  cause  of  the  Veteran. 

The  following  article  is 
copied  from  the  “Nashville 
American.”  It  has  not  been 
the  custom  to  reproduce  any 
thing  so  complimentary  to 
the  Editor,  but  there  is  a 
business  motive  in  doing  it. 
It  is  proper  for  him  to  attend  reunions,  to  mingle 
with  comrades  as  often  as  practicable,  and  he  often 
goes  at  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  is  ever  greeted  by  leaders,  but  rarely  pre- 
sented, and  afterwards  comrades  write  to  express 
regret  at  failure  to  see  him.  Since  his  work  is  so 
prominent  and  so  universally  approved,  his  presence 
at  reunions  ought  to  be  made  known  so  that  comrades 
might  at  least  attend  to  business  that  could  not  be 
so  easily  transacted  by  mail.  It  requires  unceasing 
diligence  to  maintain  the  Veteran.  . 

Here  is  the  article: 

A letter  to  “The  American”  from  a “A  Georgia 
Vet.”  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  visit  of  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran,  to  the  Confederate  Veteran 
Camp  in  that  city.  Gen.  Evans  was  presiding,  and 
he  made  a felicitious  speech  in  welcoming  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. He  spoke  of  the  great  work  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner. The  introduction  of  Mr.  Cunningham  was  re- 
ceived standing,  with  applause.  Mr.  Cunningham 
responded  with  feeling  and  earnestness,  saying  that 


his  work  on  the  Confederate  Veteran  was  a labor 
of  love,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  brave  people  and  the  memory  which  it  repre- 
sented. For  three  years  the  Veteran  had  been  go- 
ing into  Southern  homes,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to 
make  it  an  acceptable  visitor.  He  felt  that  he 
could  honestly  receive  the  praises  which  had  been 
given  to  his  Confederate  Monthly,  for  he  knew  the 
pure  motives  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  labor 
which  had  been  bestowed  to  make  it  successful. 

Gen.  Evans  sends  out  this  order  to  Georgians: 

Headquarters  Georgia  Division, U.C.V.,  / 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  20,  1805.  \ 
General  Order  No.  11.  * * * 

3. — The  Confederate  Veteran,  published  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00  per  an- 
num, is  such  a worthy  and  valuable  medium  of  com- 
munication among  Confederates  and  Confederate 
Camps,  that  it  is  hereby  selected  as  the  official  organ 
of  this  Division,  and  the  Commanding  General  would 
be  pleased  to  have  it  taken  and  read  by  the  members 
of  all  Camps  in  this  State.  Clement  A.  Evans, 

A.  J.  West,  Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 

Adjutant-General. 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  Gazette:  The  Confederate 
Veteran  is,  beyond  question,  second  to  none  of  the 
war  magazines  published  in  the  country.  It  is  his- 
tory for  the  younger  generation,  teeming  with  stir- 
ring incidents  recounted  by  eye-witnesses  and  par- 
ticipants in  many  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Lost  Cause. 
To  the  Veterans  themselves  it  is  a treasure  book 
filled  with  reminiscencies  of  heroic  deeds  of  broth- 
ers in  arms,  intermingled  with  humor  and  pathos 
of  the  environments  of  the  times.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham is  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in  the 
South,  and  richly  deserves  and  enjoys  the  gratitude 
of  his  comrades  and  the  South  at  large  for  claiming 
from  oblivion  and  preserving  to  posterity  such  val- 
uable contributions  to  Southern  war  literature  as 
is  contained  in  his  Confederate  Veteran. 

In  his  salutatory  as  editor  ot  the  National  Senti- 
nel, just  started  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Prof.  J. 
Fraise  Richard  says: 

Our  purpose  is  sincere.  The  Sentinel  realizes  that 
it  has  a mission,  and  expects  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiousl}7  to  discharge  its  obligations.  Its  field  is 
broad;  its  resources  for  gathering  material  are  am- 
ple; and  its  loyalty  to  those  who  patronize  its  pages 
will  never  be  questioned. 

We  invite  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  all 
who  love  truth,  justice  and  good  government,  in  our 
effort  to  make  the  paper  a power  for  usefulness  in 
the  land.  With  the  desire  to  instruct,  to  bless,  to  en- 
courage, to  elevate  humanity,  we  send  forth  this 
sheet  and  invoke  upon  its  mission  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  delights  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 

Surely  the  professions  of  Grand  Army  Veterans, 
since  what  they  have  seen  and  felt  within  the  last 
six  months,  will  encourage  such  a publication  in 
preference  to  the  ugly  ultra  sentiments  con  tained  in 
some  other  Grand  Army  papers.  Another  right  spir- 
ited journal  is  the  Grand  Army  Gazette  in  New  York. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF 
PRISONERS. 


John  Shirley  Ward,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Prejudice  is  said,  by  one  of  our  modern  writers, 
to  be  unlike  Achilles  in  that  it  has  no  vulnerable 
part.  Prejudice  is  often  transmitted  from  sire  to 
son  and  ii  based  entirely  on  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, regardless  of  the  facts  of  co-temporaneous 
history.  Majority  do  not  like  to  have  the  dreams 
of  their  lives  dispelled,  even  by  +he  light  of  truth; 
they  are  ready,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  cry  out, 
“Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!”  and  take  the  chances 
of  believing'  a lie. 

The  treatment  of  “prisoners”  during  our  Civil 
War,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  responsibility  for  the  thousands  of  deaths 
which  occurred  in  our  prisons,  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  article.  The  question  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  deaths  of  prisoners,  is  speci- 
fic, and  can  only  be  answered  by  the  facts  and 
official  actions  of  both  Confederate  and  Federal 
Governments  at  that  time,  and  we  propose  to  treat 
of  the  authoritative  acts  of  each  government,  in- 
cluding such  acts  of  officials  as  have  been  endorsed 
and  sanctioned  by  their  government. 

TWO  THEORIES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  WAR. 

The  South  made  no  preparation  for  keeping  pris- 
oners. Her  idea  was  to,  as  far  as  possible  after 
every  battle,  exchange  the  captured,  man  for  man, 
and  officer  for  officer,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
prison-life  with,  all  its  attendant  horrors.  The 
United  States  Government,  believing  the  war  would 
be  over  in  ninety  days,  and  knowing,  from  its  popu- 
lation, jt  could  put  three  or  more  men  in  the  field 
to  each  one  of  the  Confederates,  expected,  by  hold- 
ing ever}7  prisoner,  to  close  the  war  by  having  cap- 
tured the  entire  Confederate  Army.  With  this  idea 
dominating  the  Federal  Government,  the  question 
of  exchange  of  “prisoners”  was  hardly  thought  of. 
This  theory  was  based  on  the  supposition,  after- 
wards verified  by  the  facts,  that,  with  an  enlist- 
ment of  Union  soldiers  of  2,778,304,  after  capturing 
the  entire  Confederate  Army  there  would  still  be  a 
United  States  Army  of  2,168,304  soldiers.  This 
was  a fine  theory,  if  the  600,000  Confederates  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  captured,  but  their  pro- 
tests against  this  idea  at  First  and  Second  Manas- 
sas, around  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  the  Wilder- 
ness, Gettysburg,  Shiloh,  and  Chickamauga,  proved 
that  they  would  not  submit  to  being  captured  upon 
that  plan. 

From  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  South  thought 
it  better  to  fight  her  enemies  than  to  feed  them, 
and  she  began  paroling  Union  prisoners  before  any 
Cartel  for  their  exchange  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
respective  governments.  A proposition  to  exchange 
prisoners  was  first  made  by  the  South,  and  at  the 
t time  the  Cartel  was  signed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments the  South  held  a large  excess  of  prisoners 
over  the  North.  The  Cartel  was  dated  July  22, 
1862,  and  its  terms  were  to  exchange  “officer  for 
officer  of  same  rank,  and  man  for  man,  and  to  pa- 
role all  officers  and  men  then  left  in  prison  on  either 
side,  till  they  should  be  regularly  exchanged.”  The 


South,  holding  at  that  time  a large  preponderance 
of  Northern  prisoners,  was  the  loser  by  such  agree- 
ment; but  she  liberated  her  excess  of  Northern  pris- 
oners and  sent  them  home.  By  this  means  the 
prisons  were  empty,  but,  governed  by  her  sense  of 
honor  and  common  humanity,  she  stood  by  the  Cartel. 

Exchange  went  on  with  some  degree  of  regular- 
ity till  July  3,  1863,  when  it  was  known  that  on  the 
next  day  the  entire  Confederate  Army  in  Vicks- 
burg would  become  prisoners,  and  thus  give  the 
North  an  excess  of  prisoners;  then  the  following 
order  was  issued: 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  3,  1863. 

“It  is  understood  that  captured  officers  and  men  have 
been  paroled  and  released  on  the  field  by  others  than  com- 
manders of  opposing-  armies,  and  that  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  hospitals  have  been  so  paroled  and  released,  in  order  to 
avoid  guarding-  and  removing  them,  which  in  many  cases 
would  have  been  impossible  Such  paroles  are  in  violation 
of  general  orders  and  the  stipulations  of  the  Cartel,  and 
are  null  and  void.  They  are  not  regarded  by  the  enemy 
and  will  not  be  respected  by  the  United  States.  Any  officer 
or  soldier  who  gives  such  a parole  will  be  returned  to  duty 
without  exchange , and  moreover , will  be  punished  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders .” 

(Signed)  L-  D.  Townsend,  A.  A.  G. 

In  regard  to  the  above  order  from  the  Federal 
War  Department  ■,  we  deny  that  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities ever  failed  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
paroles  given  by  their  sick  and  wounded  when  cap- 
tured in  Confederate  hospitals  by  the  Federal  Army, 
and  demand  the  proof  \ If  such  a thing  occurred 
during  the  war,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  state  time 
and  place.  An  order  from  the  War  Department, 
while  a Cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  sides,  was  still  in  exis- 
tence, says  that  “Prisoners  who  have  been  paroled 
by  other  than  the  commander  of  an  army,”  and  that 
the  “sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals”  who  have 
been  paroled,  because,  perchance,  their  captors  could 
not  remove  them,  “shall  be  disregarded,”  also  that 
the  poor  wounded  soldier  who  had  done  his  best 
for  his  country,  and  the  officer  who  led  him,  accept- 
ing such  parole,  shall  be  '‘‘‘returned  to  duty  without 
exchange  and , moreover,  will  be  punished  for  dis- 
obedience.” If  the  mere  fact  of  surrender  is  a stain 
on  a soldier’s  honor,  then  the  bravest  men  who  ever 
walked  the  sulphurous  edge  of  battle  in  all  the 
armies  of  the  world,  bear  it 

International  law,  as  laid  down  by  Vattel  and 
other  recognized  Publicists,  have  said  that  soldiers 
captured  in  battle  and  beyond  the  control  of  their 
government  and  beyond  any  relief  from  their  gov- 
ernment, had  the  right  of  self-preservation,  and 
hence  the  right  to  give  a parole  not  to  fight  against 
their  captors  till  they  were  regularly  exchanged. 
The  laws  of  civilized  warfare  recognized  the  right 
of  the  captors  to  send  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
tc\  the  rear,  even  if  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering. 

The  United  States  Government,  claiming  not 
only  to  be  a civilized  nation,  but  a Christian  Nation, 
assumed  to  absolve  honorable  soldiers  captured  on 
the  field  from  their  paroles  given  to  an  enemy  re- 
cognized as  belligerents  by  the  usages  of  wa.r! 
Moreover,  these  officers  and  soldiers,  though  they 
may  have  been  captured  when  charging  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  paroled,  were  to  be  “pun- 
ished for  disobedience  of  orders.” 
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Preposterous  the  idea  that  if  a brave  soldier,  who 
had  perhaps  fought  fifty  battles  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  his  hand,  having  always  been  ready  to 
march  upon  the  enemy  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  if  in 
a great  battle  his  eye  should  be  shot  out,  or  his  leg 
should  be  taken  away  by  a cannon-ball,  that  he 
should  be  ‘‘punished  for  disobedience  of  orders,” 
simply  because  he  gave  his  parole  of  honor  not  to 
fight  against  his  opponents  until  he  might  be  ex- 
changed! It  was  Andersonville,  or  a parole,  with 
the  captured.  Having  done  all  that  bravery  and 
endurance  could  do,  was  it  not  adding  insult  to 
their  condition  to  propose  to  punish  them,  because 
they  preferred  to  give  the  parole  of  an  honorable 
soldier,  to  taking  their  chances  in  prison  life? 

Under  the  order  of  the  War  Department,  which 
was  dominated  by  Secretary  Stanton,  neither  officer 
nor  soldier  captured  on  line  of  battle  was  allowed 
the  benefit  of  a parole,  and  if  they  accepted  it  they 
were  dishonored  for  disobedience  and  sent  back  into 
the  ranks  to  be  treated  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  trait- 
ors if  they  should  be  re-captured  by  the  Confed- 
erates. 

The  Confederates  captured  nearly  6,000  prisoners 
at  Gettysburg,  and  proceeded  to  parole  them  on  the 
field,  but  when  thay  had  given  parole  to  about 
2,000,  this  order  of  the  Dark  Ages  from  Secretary 
Stanton  came  to  hand,  and  the  other  4,000  had  to 
foot  it  to  Richmond,  a weary  march  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  to  undergo  the  discomforts  of  Libby  or 
Andersonville.  Was  this  torture  needed  to  make 
these  brave  men  respect  the  dignity  and  power  of 
their  government,  when  each  one  knew  that  such 
an  order  was  a violation  of  the  solemn  honor  of  his 
government,  which  it  had  willingly  carried  out 
whenever  the  South  held  more  prisoners  than  it  did? 

After  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  had  been  pa- 
roled and  allowed  to  go  home  till  they  were  ex- 
changed, the  War  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment modified  the  Cartel,  under  which  a general 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed  on,  and  limited 
the  exchange  to  “ those  held  in  confinement."  This 
order  could  only  mean,  to  people  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense,  that  those  who  had  been  paroled  are 
safe  at  home , and  we  will  not  allow  the  Confeder- 
ates to  use  them  as  exchanges  for  prisoners  after- 
wards captured.  Had  the  Confederates  not  regard- 
ed the  honor  of  these  they  would  have  kept  them  in 
prison.  The  Confederates  expected  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  stand  by  the  obligations 
of  her  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  captured 
close  by  the  cannon’s  mouth.  But  this  order  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  army,  though  their  parole  of 
honor  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department,  and,  if  violated,  would  bring  them 
to  the  gallows  or  other  ignominious  form  of  death, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

The  4,000  prisoners  captured  at  Gettysburg  were 
marched  back  to  Richmond  under  all  the  hardships 
of  a Government  unable  to  furnish  anything,  ex- 
cept the  scantiest  supplies  to  her  own  soldiers,  and 
were  sent  to  their  necessary  doom  at  Libby  or 
Andersonville,  when,  according  to  the  Cartel,  they 
should  have  been  sent  home  to  their  families,  as 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Union,  until  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  each  side  justified  an  exchange. 


We  do  not  desire  to  avoid  any  question  which 
gave  the  Federal  Government  a plausible  excuse 
for  not  carrying  out  the  Cartel.  One  reason  given 
by  its  authorities  for  a failure  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Cartel,  was  that  the  South  had  vio- 
lated it  in  refusing  to  exchange  negroes  equally 
with  white  soldiers.  Did  this  refusal  to  recognize 
the  late  slaves  of  the  South  as  legitimate  prisoners 
of  war  justify  the  Federal  Government  in  permit- 
ting her  brave  white  soldiers  in  Southern  prisons 
to  die,  in  order  to  force  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  exchange  as  prisoners  some  of  their  former 
slaves? 

The  South’s  position  on  this  question  is  best  es- 
tablished by  a review  of  the  expressed  animus  of 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  its  aims. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  also  in  his  inaugural  address,  he  denied 
any  desire  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
and  his  Proclamation  of  War  against  the  South 
was  not  because  of  her  acceptance  and  endorsement 
of  slavery,  but  because  of  her  effort  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  It  was  this  call  to  save  the  Union  which 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the 'North  from  Maine  to  the 
Pacific.  If  these  thousands  had  been  called  to  blot 
out  negro  slavery  there  would  never  have  been  a 
Union  Army.  Even  after  the  war  was  unaer  full 
headway  and  the  Federal  Army  had  crossed  into 
Kentucky,  there  was  no  evangel  in  its  front,  pro- 
claiming the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and  there 
was  not  a day  in  the  year  1862  when  a Kentucky 
slave-holder,  -who  -was  raisins'  a regiment  to  save  the 
Union,  could  not  have  sold  his  own  negroes  on  the 
block  without  molestation.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
first  annual  message,  asked  Congress  to  pass  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred , each  slave-holder  to  be  compensated  for 
his  slaves.  This  he  thought  would  save  the  Union. 
He  closed  this  message  with  a paragraph  that  all 
the  loyal  of  the  South  “should  be  compensated  for 
all  losses,  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including 
losses  of  slaves.” 

In  the  first  part  of  this  message,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  favor  of  -paying  for  all  slaves  emancipated , brought 
about  by  the  United  States  Army,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  did  not  offer  to  every  slave 
the  guerdon  of  freedom,  as  he  excepted  thirteen  coun- 
ties in  western  Louisiana , the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
all  of  West  Virginia,  and  several  counties  in  old  Vir- 
ginia. The  fact  that  he  did  not  offer  freedom  to 
the  slaves  in  this  "territory  is  proof  conclusive  that 
any  man  or  set  of  men  who, were  enlisted  in  the  War 
for  the  Union  had  the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral 
right  to  hold  their  slaves.  To  every  mind  capable 
of  a logical  deduction  of  this,  it  meant  at  that  time 
the  moral  obligation  of  slavery  depended  on  the  loy- 
alty of  the  owner  to  the  Union.  This  fact  led  the 
Southern  Government  to  decline  to  recognize  ne- 
groes as  prisoners  of  war  who  had  been  decoyed  from 
their  homes  by  promises  of  large  bounties  for  en- 
listment against  their  old  masters;  and  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Cartel  that  it  should  include  the  ex- 
change of  only  free  soldiers.  This  was  not  a ques- 
tion of  color,  for  the  South  was  willing  to  regard  as 
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prisoners  free  negroes  who  had  been  captured  in 
the  Union  Army. 

It  follows,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  making-  the 
Cartel  neither  Congress  nor  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made 
any  movement  looking-  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  every  reasonable  mind  must  conclude 
that  the  negro  soldier,  who  under  the  law  was  vet  a 
slave,  was  used  as  a mere  subterfuge  in  order  to 
prevent  all  exchanges.  This  may  have  been  com- 
forting to  the  captured  negroes,  but  it  peopled  the 
graveyards  of  the  South  with  thousands  of  the 
North’s  best  white  soldiers.  If  the  widowsof  those 
who  died  at  Andersonville,  or  the  children  of  those 
who  died  in  Libby,  can  extract  any  comfort  from 
their  death,  from  the  fact  that  they  died  as  martyrs 
to  preserve  the  military  equality  of  the  negro  with 
the  white  soldier,  then  a Pantheon  should  be  erect- 
ed to  protect  their  remains  when  they  die,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  loftiest  self-abnegation  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

General  Butler,  while  Commissioner  for  exchange 
of  prisoners,  an  intense  hater  of  the  South,  know- 
ing there  were  only  a few  hundred  negro  soldiers 
who  were  prisoners,  and  knowing  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  a Southern  climate,  and  the  “hog  and 
hominy”  diet  ol  the  Southern  soldier,  insisted  on 
the  United  States  Government  waiving"  their  ex- 
change in  order  to  release  thousands  of  her  bravest 
white  soldiers,  leaving  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  negro  soldier  to  be  settled  in  the  future.  We 
ask,  was  it  better  that  ten  white  soldiers  should  die 
in  prison  tha  n one  negro  should  fail  to  be  exchanged? 

We  propose  to  show  who  was  to  blame  for  failure 
to  exchange  prisoners,  and  consequently  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  thousands  of  graves  under  the 
pines  of  Georgia. 

1st.  The  South  was  opposed  to  all  prisons-  pre- 
ferring to  exchange  all  prisoners  on  the  field. 

2nd.  The  South  first  proposed  to  enter  into  a Car- 
tel for  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  at  a time  when 
she  had  thousands  more  prisoners  than  were  held  by 
the  North.  . 

3rd.  She  carried  out  this  Cartel  faithfully — deliv- 
ering thousands  of  prisoners,  on  their  parole,  be- 
cause the  North  did  not  have  prisoners  to  exchange 
for  them. 

4th.  The  North,  then  having  many  of  her  paroled 
prisoners  at  home,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  knowing  the  Confederates  to  be  capt- 
ured there  the  ne  it  day  would  give  her  a prepon- 
derance of  prisoners  an  order  was  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  disallowing  and  revoking  all  paroles 
by  other  than  the  commander  of  an  army,  of  either 
sick,  well  or  wounded,  ordering- them  back  into  the 
ranks  to  be  punished  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

5th.  The  North,  after  gettingan  excessof  prison- 
ers on  hand,  proposed  to  continue  the  exchange,  con- 
fining it  to  prisoners  then  in  confinement,  thus  at- 
tempting to  evade  an  honest  compliance  with  the 
Cartel  by  declining  to  exchange  paroled  prisoners 
for  those  of  the  Confederates  then  in  their  prisons. 

6th.  The  South  humiliated  herself  by  parading 
before  the  United  States  Government  the  unhappy 
condition  of  Northern  prisoners  and  which  she  was 
powerless  to  mitigate. 

7th.  The  South,  after  confessing  her  inability  to 


furnish  Northern  prisoners  with  proper  food  and' 
medicine,  and  not  wishing  them  to  die  in  prison, 
submitted  to  Major-General  Hitchcock,  the  Federal 
Agent  for  exchange,  the  following  proposition: 

Confederate  War  Department. 

Richmond,  Va.,  January  24,  1864. 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  present  difficulties  attending-  the  ex- 
change and  release  of  prisoners,  I propose  that  all  such  on 
each  side  be  attended  by  a proper  number  of  their  own  sur- 
geons, who,  under  rules  to  be  established,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  take  charge  of  their  health  and  comfort.  I also  pro- 
pose that  these  surgeons  shall  act  as  Commissaries  with 
power  to  distribute  such  contributions  of  money,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicine  as  may  be  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  pris- 
oners. I further  propose  that  these  surgeons  be  selected 
by  their  own  governments,  and  that  they  shall  have  full 
liberty  at  any  and  all  times,  through  their  agents  of  ex- 
change, to  make  reports,  not  only  of  their  acts,  but  of  any 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  prisoners. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  Ould, 

Confederate  Commissioner  of  Exchange. 

When  Judge  Ould  offered  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  send  by  her  own  surgeons  and 
medicines  for  Union  prisoners,  the  medical  supplies 
in  the  South  had  long  been  exhausted. 

Quinine  was  then  worth  in  the  South  $60.00  per 
ounce,  while  it  was  worth  only  $5.00  in  New  York. 
As  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  died  from  malarial 
diseases  incident  to  the  Southern  climate,  who  might 
have  been  saved  with  the  proper  medicines,  does 
not  the  refusal  to  furnish  such  medicine  fix  the 
responsibility  of  their  deaths  upon  the  United  States 
Government? 

This  broad  Christian  offer  was  never  noticed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Finding  that  the  United 
States  Government  paid  no  attention  to  this  Christ- 
ian proposition,  then  the  Confederate  Government 
ordered  Judge  Ould  to  propose  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  furnish,  without  equivalents,  15,000 
of  their  sick  and  wounded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  as  soon  as  they  would  furnish  trans- 
portation. This  offer  was  made  early  in  August, 
1864,  but  not  a vessel  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  receive  these  prisoners  till  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing- December,  thus  allowing  death  to  reap  its 
greatest  victories  during  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November.  The  South  turned  over  to 
the  North  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  13,000  sick 
and  wounded,  and  many  strong,  healthy  men,  re- 
ceiving only  3,000  sick  soldiers  in  lieu  thereof. 

Prompt  acceptance  of  this  humane  proposition 
would  have  returned  to  their  country  and  families 
thousands  of  those  who  now  sleep  under  the  pines 
around  Andersonville. 

8th.  The  South,  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  Union 
prisoners,  and  being  utterly  without  medicine,  pro- 
posed to  the  Federal  authorities  to  buy  medicines 
from  them,  paying  in  gold,  cotton  or  tobacco,  at 
even  two  or  three  prices  for  the  same,  for  the  Union 
prisoners,  pledging  the  honor  of  the  South  not  to 
use  one  ounce  of  it  for  Southern  soldiers.  This  was 
declined  or  never  accepted. 

Was  it  Christian  to  refuse  to  sell  medicine  to  their 
own  men  who  were  dying  for  the  want  of  it?  If  it 
was,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ought  to  be  relega- 
ted to  the  land  of  fable. 

9th.  We  now  come  to  the  final  reason  why  it  was 
best  that  Union  prisoners  should  die  in  prison,  rather 
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than  to  be  released  to  their  homes.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment of  military  necessity.  It  was  a question  of  the 
few  dying  for  the  many. 

General  Grant  had  said  in  his  dispatch  to  General 
Butler,  August  18,  1864: 

“//  is  hard  on  our  men  held  in  Southern  prisons 
not  to  exchange  them , hut  it  is  humanity  to  those  left 
in  the  ranks  to  fight  our  battles.  At  this  particular 
time , to  release  all  rebel  prisoners  North  would  insure 
Sherman'’ s defeat , and  would  compromise  our  safety 
here." 

Did  any  one  ever  think  that  if  the  95,0Q0  Confed- 
erate prisoners  then  in  Northern  prisons  had  been 
released,  it  also  released  95,000  Union  prisoners? 

If  General  Grant  regarded  each  Northern  soldier 
equal  on  the  field  to  each  Southern  soldier,  what 
difference  would  this  exchange  have  made  in  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  armies?  The  truth  is, 
General  Grant  never  hoped  for  success  except  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  As  a General  he  was  wise, 
prudent  and  brave,  and  knew  that  the  greater  mill- 
stone must  ultimately  wear  away  the  lesser. 

Military  Necessity.  The  refusal  to  exchange  pris- 
oners and  the  enlistment  of  negroes  were  a military 
necessity,  and  this  won  the  fight. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  ended  on  July  3,  1863. 
On  the  next  day,  General  Lee,  finding  himself  en- 
cumbered by  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  addressed 
General  Meade,  proposing  to  exchange  them.  To 
this  note  General  Meade  replied  by  telegram  to 
Major-General  Halleck: 

A proposition  made  by  General  Lee,  under  635  of  truce, 
to  exchange  prisoners  was  declined  by  me.” 

(Signed)  George  C.  Meade, 

Major-General. 

Gettysburg,  July  4,  10  p.m. 

Was  this  not  the  day  of  all  the  days  in  the  year, 
when  a General,  who,  for  three  days,  on  inaccessi- 
ble heights,  with  95,000  men,  had  hardly  held  at 
bay  an  army  of  65,000,  should,  knowing  his  inability 
to  prevent  General  Lee  marching  these  prisoners  to 
Libby  or  Andersonville,  have  gladly  accepted  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  them  on  the  field,  and  thus 
save  them  from  the  long  tramp  and  prison  life? 

In  October,  1864,  General  Lee  wrote  to  General 
Grant  as  follows:  '‘To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 

our  soldiers,  I propose  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  taken  by  the  armies  operating  in  Virginia,  man 
for  man,  upon  the  basis  established  bv  the  Cartel.” 

On  the  next  day  General  Grant  replied  as  follows: 
“I  could  not  of  right  accept  your  proposition  further 
than  to  exchange  prisoners  captured  within  the 
last  three  days , and  who  have  not  yet  been  delivered 
to  the  commanding  General  of  prisoners.  Among 
those  lost  by  the  armies  around  Richmond  were  a 
number  of  colored  troeps.  Before  further  negotia- 
tions can  be  had  upon  the  subject,  I would  ask  if 
you  propose  to  exchange  these  men  the  same  as 
white  soldiers?” 

General  Lee  said,  in  rejoinder:  “Deserters  from 
our  service,  and  negroes  belonging  to  our  citizens, 
are  not  considered  as  subjects  of  exchange.” 

Jefferson  Davis  in  1864,  seeing  the  distress  and 
death  among  the  Union  prisoners,  which  he  had  no 
power  to  avert,  sent  a commission  of  Union  officers 
from  Andersonville  to  Washington  to  present  their 
situation  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  insist  on  an  immedi- 


ate exchange,  but  they  failed  to  get  an  audience 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  believed  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  no  satisfactory  results  were  ob- 
tained. All  the  reasons  heretofore  given  are  subsid- 
iary and  lead  up  to  the  one  reason  in  the  mind  of  the 
United  States  Government  against  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

It  was  set  forth  in  General  Grant’s  reply  of  April 
1,  1864,  in  which  he  forbade  General  Butler,  “To 
take  any  step  by  which  any  able-bodied  man  should 
be  exchanged  till  further  orders  from  him.” 

Taken  in  connection  w:'th  his  order  to  General 
Butler  heretofore  referred  to,  it  was  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  idea  of  military  necessity — that  last  plea 
of  despots  all  over  the  world.  Here  was  the  wisdom 
and  cunning  of  a Bismarck  allied  to  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  human  life  or  suffering  which  character- 
ized many  of  the  Generals  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Here 
was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  murder 
the  innocent  rather  than  give  equal  advantage  to 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  great  heart,  was  ready  to  do 
justice  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  but  back  of  him  stood 
Phillip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  person  of  Stanton,  who 
said  by  every  act,  “It  is  better  to  have  every  Union 
soldier  die  in  prison  than  to  turn  loose  an  equal 
number  of  Confederate  prisoners.” 

This  military  necessity  grew  out  of  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  South  had  enlisted  in  her  armies  600,- 
000  soldiers,  the  North  had  only  2, 77b, 304  soldiers  on 
her  rolls. 

Search  the  annals  of  warfare  from  the  days  of 
Xenophon  down  to  this,  and  there  cannot  be  found 
one  instance  where  an  army  numerically  four  times 
as  strong  as  its  ememy  has  deliberately  allowed  its 
own  soldiers  to  die  in  prison  rather  than  liberate 
an  equal  number  of  the  captured.' 

Without  any  regard  to  the  “treatment  of  prison- 
ers” by  either  side  during  the  war,  and  it  was  bad 
enough  on  both  sides,  we  ask  every  sane,  thinking 
man  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  deaths  occurring 
in  prison  where  it  belongs.  If  the  South  held  her 
captives  in  order  to  persecute  and  tortute.,  she 
ought  to  be  anathematized  by  the  Nations,  but  if 
the  South  was  always  ready  to  give  up  and  parole 
her  captives,  and  the  Union  Government  was  not 
willing  to  receive  them,  because  every  Rebel  releas- 
ed meant  a recruit  to  the  Southern  Army,  then  his- 
tory must  affix  on  the  United  States  Government  its 
lasting  condemnation. 


Comrade  Marsh  Atkisson,  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Seattle,  Washington: 
Enclosed  I send  $3  with  which  to  pay  one 
year’s  subscription  for  Vetekan,  and  give  balance 
as  “Contribution  for  Monument  t>  be  Erected  in 
Honor  of  Samuel  Davis.”  I notice  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  Bivouac,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  and  served  two'  terms  as 
President,  has  made  a contribution  to  the  Monu- 
ment Fund.  Let  every  ex-Confederate  soldier  in  the 
world,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  make  a contribution  for 
this  noble  purpose — to  commemorate  the  heroism  of 
one  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  who  performed  the 
grandest  act  which  is  possible  to  be  done  on  earth 
— “To  die  for  his  country.” 
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MARKSMANSHIP  IN  THE  ARMY. 


B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  Term.,  writes: 

I want  to  ask  old  veterans  about  the  best  shots 
they  saw  or  heard  in  our  great  war.  Let  sharp- 
shooters, musketeers,  cannoneers,  all  tell  of  some  of 
the  shots  worth  reading-  about.  Shots  that  now 
and  then  turned  the  tide  of  battle  perhaps.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Texas  Rangers  could  knock  out  an 
eye  from  on  or  under  his  horse.  Quantrell’s  men, 
they  say,  could  cut  a ribbon  or  strike  a keyhole  on 
a dead  run.  They  used  to  entertain  themselves 
shooting  at  doorknobs  on  entering  a hamlet  or  town. 
Champ  Ferguson’s  Company  of  Confederate  Bush- 
whackers could  place  a ball  at  any  given  point,  and 
his  antagonists,  Tinker  Dave  Beatty’s  Company, 
were  cracksmen  of  the  mountains  equally  good. 
How  was  it  with  the  old  squirrel  hunters  of  the 
armies?  Bogardus  is  said  to  be  the  crack  shot  of 
to-day  at  close  distance  in  civil  life,  but  I want  the 
Veteran  to  have  in  its  pages,  for  the  future  histor- 
ian, some  examples  of  the  marksmanship  of  soldiers 
in  action,  who  had  no  improved  weapons,  but  who 
learned  to  use  an  old  musket  with  the  skill  of  a 
“Wild  Bill,”  and  the  unerring  aim  of  a Boone.  In- 
stances speak  more  forcibly  of  the  perfection  at- 
tained in  this  art  than  anything  else.  Here  is  one 
related  of  Porter’s  Battery  at  Fort  Donelson: 
A sharpshooter,  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  off 
on  the  Federal  side,  had  climbed  midway  a large 
tree  and  was  picking  off  Porter’s  gunners.  A six 
pounder  was  aimed  at  him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
dead.  At  Belmont,  Maj.  Stewart  (afterwards 
Lieut.  Gen.  A/P.  Stewart),  who  commanded  the 
forts  and  water  batteries,  directed  the  famous  gun, 
known  on  the  Southern  side  as  “The  Lady  Polk,” 
at  a column  headed  by  a horseman,  who  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  General  Grant.  These  shots 
turned  the  tide  of  that  battle,  and  caused  the  Fed- 
erals  to  retreat  to  their  gunboats. 

At  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  near  Dalton,  John  King  of 
the  Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment,  raised  his  tel- 
escope to  his  Whitworth,  and  dismounted  an  officer 
commanding  a skirmish  line  a mile  away.  Gener- 
als Johnston  and  Stewart  estimated  the  distance  for 
him  and  saw  the  shot.  It  is  said  that  Captain  An- 
derson, of  Quantrell’smen,  would,  in  a charge,  take 
his  bridle  reins  in  his  mouth  and  use  his  pistols  in 
both  hands,  to  perfection.  They  claim  for  him  such 
coolness  under  fire  that  he  could  strike  any  button 
on  a man’s  coat  that  he  wanted  to.  At  Adairs- 
ville,  two  Yanks  bqhind  a tree  got  one  of  our  skirm- 
ishers in  a similar  position.  When  his  body  by  his 
movements  would  appear  out  from  the  center,  they’d 
fire  and  shoot  his  coat  sides,  until  that  garment  was 
in  shreds.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  old  soldier 
watched  his  chance,  and  finally,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  killed  both,  and  coolly  said:  “Now,  I 

reckon  you’ll  quit  your  foolishness.”  At  Resaca, 
Brown’s  Brigade  displayed  fine  marksmanship  over 
a disputed  battery  that  both  sides  were  trying  to 
hold,  but  neither  could  get  away.  The  Federals 
would  raise  a hat  from  behind  their  breastworks  on 
a stick,  and  the  Brigade  would  shoot  it  into  atoms. 
On  the  march  to  Tennessee,  a herd  of  frightened 
deer  rushed  through  French’s  Division;  several 


were  killed  while  at  full  tilt,  on  the  jump  and  run, 
although  the  Division  was  in  panic  with  “Buck 
Ague.”.  Some  of  John  Morgan’s  boys  could  get  a 
bird  on  the  wing  with  pistols,  and  this  was  not 
uncommon  with  the  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Texas 
soldiers. 

In  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment  at  Shelby ville, 
in  1863,  a target  in  the  shape  of  a man  was  put  up 
at  800  yards,  and  a medal  was  offered  for  the  best 
five  shots;  Wm.  Beasly,  of  Ledbetter’s  Company, 
put  three  shots  out  of  the  five  in  the  target,  anj 
one  of  which  would  have  proved  fatal.  He  not  only 
got  the  medal,  but  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  five  in 
his  division  to  sharpshoot  with  a Whitworth. 
One  of  Ward’s  pickets,  in  John  Morgan’s  Cavalry, 
near  Monticello,  Ky.,  one  dark  drizzly  night  heard 
an  awful  rustling  in  the  leaves  near  him;  he  was  in 
Tinker  Dave  Beatty’s  beat,  and  this  sound  raised 
the  hair  on  his  head.  He  hallooed  out,  “Who 
comes  there?”  There  being  no  answer,  he  fired 
and  fled.  The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  at 
this  shot  he  had  fired  at  the  sound  had  pierced  a 
hog  through  the  heart,  killing  him  “too  dead  to 
squeal.”  At  New  Hope  Church,  a Texas  Brigade 
(Granbury’s)  rushed  for  a hill  on  our  flank;  they 
poured  one  volley  into  a Federal  Brigade,  which 
had  just  reached  the  crest,  and  their  unerring  aim 
left  seven  hundred  and  seventy  bodies  on  the  field. 

The  secret  of  marksmanship  is  not  in  the  practice 
alone,  but  in  the  perception  and  education  as  to  dis- 
tance. At  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain we  found  that  we  invariably  overshot  the 
enemy  from  high  eminences,  and  that  they  in  the 
valley  overshot  us.  It  takes  judgment  from  posi- 
tion and  experience  as  to  the  inflection  and  deflec- 
tion of  a ball  from  the  force  that  propels  it  to  per- 
fect one  in  this  science.  One  day  near  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  the  writer  witnessed  three  Federal  Bat- 
teries playing  on  one  of  ours,  endeavoring  to  silence 
it.  They  shot  down  the  horses,  cut  down  the 
wheels  of  caissons  and  carriages,  and  were  so  ex- 
pert in  marksmanship  that  every  gun  but  one'  was 
dismounted.  The  killing  of  Gen.  Polk  at  Pine 
Mountain  was  an  exhibition  of  marksmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  Federals.  At  Stevenson,  Ala.,  Gen. 
Forrest  sighted  a man  on  top  of  a stockade,  half  a 
mile  off;  he  seemed  to  be  so  defiant,  ’tis  said  that 
Forrest  dismounted,  got  hold  of  one  of  Morton’s 
pieces  of  artillery  and  took  aim;  he  cut  that  man 
half  in  two.  At  Shiloh,  the  Twenty-third  Tennes- 
see, in  resisting  a charge,  poured  a volley  into  the 
enemy.  At  this  time  there  was  a Major  on  horse- 
back in  hot  pursuit,  some  distance  ahead;  although 
the  whole  of  Captain  J.  A.  Ridley’s  Company  fired 
on  him,  yet  one  of  the  soldiers  of  said  Company 
alone  claimed  to  have  killed  him.  The  Company 
challenged  his  right.  The  soldier  said:  “If  you 

find  that  the  ball  entered  under  the  right  arm  pit, 
he’s  mine;  if  not,  I’ll  give  it  up.”  On  investigation, 
the  shot  was  found  there.  Abbe  Hill,  also  a sharp- 
shooter from  the  Twentieth  Tennessee,  made  a fine 
shot  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  cutting  a soldier  down  as 
he  walked  across  a road  800  yards  away.  Also, 
Green,  of  Florida,  from  behind  the  same  log  killed 
a man  1,200  yards  off.  In  the  estimate,  he  had  to 
consider  the  speed  of  his  walk  as  well  as  distance. 
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At  Ringgold  Gap,  the  well  directed  shots  of  Cle- 
burne’s Division  beat  back  and  mowed  down  Sher- 
man’s Army  and  saved  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
That  was  General  Pat  Cleburne’s  great  fight,  the 
Major  General  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Frank- 
lin, and  who  died  the  “death  of  honor  in  the  arms 
of  glory.”  At  Bainbridge,  the  gunboats  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  strike  Hood’s  pontoons  and 
impede  the  crossing  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
Our  land  batteries  knocked  those  gunboats  into 
smithereens.  During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  one 
of  the  Yankee  Signal  Corps  planted  himself  on  a 
high  stack  chimney,  and  was  signaling  with  his 
flag.  Sam  Rayburne,  of  Montserrat’s  Battery,  got 
permission  from  the  Captain  to  direct  one  shot  at 
him,  the  distance  being  estimated  at  one  mile.  At 
the  crack  of  his  Napoleon,  the  ball  knocked  the 
chimney  off  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  down  came  the 
Yank,  brickbats  and  all. 

Nor  was  our  Naval  Department  behind.  It  is 
said  in  the  engagement  between  the  Confederate 
steamer  Alabama  and  the  Federal  steamer  Kear- 
sarge  that  Admiral  Semmes  directed  a shell  to  be 
placed  in  the  most  vulnerable  place  in  the  Kear- 
sarge.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  his  gunner 
had  done  as  directed,  and  if  the  shell  had  exploded, 
the  Alabama  would  have  added  another  star  to  her 
already  brilliaht  crown  of  victory.  The  little  Bat- 
tering Ram  Arkansas  was  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment in  the  way  of  a gunboat  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  absolutely  baffling  an  organized 
fleet.  Neither  Decatur  in  his  feat  of  burning  the 
Philadelphia  on  Tripolitan  shores,  in  1804,  nor 
Capt.  Richard  Somers  in  his  dare-devil  attempts  to 
blow  up  the  Tripolitan  fleet,  was  more  daring  than 
Capt.  Isaac  Newton  Brown,  Commander  of  the  Ram 
Arkansas,  in  his  drive  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ya- 
zoo, thirty  miles  to  Vicksburg,  to  destroy  Uncle 
Sam’s  Navy. 

In  a number  of  the  Veteran,  an  article  from 
some  one  states  how  effective  the  sharpshooters  were 
in  Lee’s  Army;  but  instances  attract  an  old  soldier, 
and  a comparison  between  the  old  dead  shots  of  the 
armies  and  the  pretended  headlights  of  to-day  in 
that  line,  is  the  most  interesting.  Veritable  facts 
during  the  war  almost  equal  Munchausen’s  myths. 

At  Harrisburg,  Mississippi,  just  after  the  battle 
— Morton’s  Battery  sighted  a Yankee  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  off,  ascending  a ladder  from  the  road- 
side. Capt.  Morton  directed  a gunner  to  pick  him 
off.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun,  the  ladder  and  the 
fellow  came  down.  It  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  he  was  prowling  around  a widow’s  corn  crib. 
At  Paris  landing,  before  Johnsonville  was  destroyed 
— a gunboat  approaching,  two  guns  of  this  same 
battery  open  fire.  The  boat  in  motion — guns  chang- 
ing position.  Boat  over  shooting  and  the  guns 
striking  in  the  broadside  all  the  time  until  she 
handed  in  her  checks. 

At  Nashville,  Gen.  Hood,  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  a 
group  of  general  officers  were  on  Ridley  Hill,  two 
miles  south  of  Fort  Negley.  A citizen  warned  us 
that  they  would  attract  a fire  from  Negley.  By  the 
time  they  moved  down  the  hill  a shell  exploded  on 
the  spot  that  they  had  left. 

At  Athens,  after  Campbell  surrendered  the  fort  of 


1,800  men  to  Forrest  (bluff  game),  a Dutchman 
commanding  a block  house  filled  full  of  negro  sol- 
diers refused  to  surrender  to  Morton’s  Battery.  The 
first  shot  struck  a port-hole,  killing  a number.  The 
second  shot  did  likewise — the  third  brought  out  the 
Dutchman  with  the  white  flag. 

[An  article  from  Lee’s  Army  in  February. — Ed.] 


TRUTH  OF  HISTORY. 

W.  Gart  Johnson,  Orlando,  Fla.:  The  article  of 

J.  B.  Polley,  in  the  October  Veteran,  is  calculated  ’ 
— as  the  boys  say — to  “ bring  on  more  talk.”  Who 
saved  the  army  at  the  Wilderness?  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  lost.  In  the  second  place — for  the 
sake  of  argument — if  it  was,  no  one  regiment  or 
brigade  can  claim  that  honor. 

As  I understand  it.  the  Veteran  is  the  medium 
through  which  we,  who  were  on  the  ground,  and 
personally  participated  in  the  great  struggle,  may 
communicate  the  incidents  as  we  saw  them,  and 
thus  bring  out  the  truth  of  history. 

Mr.  Cayce  was  unfortunate  in  saying  that  two 
Mississippi  regiments  saved  the  army  at  the  Wil- 
derness; and  Mr.  Polley  is  equally  unfortunate  in 
giving  that  credit  to  the  Texas  brigade. 

If  Mr.  Polley  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
Veteran  of  July,  1893,  lie  will  see  an  article  headed 
“Barksdale  Humphreys  Miss.  Brigade,”  in  which 
the  author,  in  describing  the  movements  of  that 
brigade  on  that  memorable  morning  of  May,  ’64, 
uses  almost  identically  the  same  language  he  him- 
self does  in  telling  the  movements  of  the  Texas 
brigade. 

Our  brigade  had  done  some  good  fighting  before 
that,  but  I thought  we  rather  reached  the  climax  o"n 
that  occasion.  My  own  company  lost  one  lieuten- 
ant and  sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded  out  of 
thirty-four  in  about  five  minutes.  I think  the 
other  companies  and  regiments  suffered  likewise. 
In  that  dense  thicket  we  got  all  mixed  up  with  the 
Georgians  and  the  South  Carolinians,  and  ever}r  fel- 
low seemed  to  be  doing  his  best.  So  I concluded 
we  all  had  a hand  in  making  Mr.  Grant  get  out  of 
the  Wilderness.  And  I still  think  we  ought  to 
“kinder  divide  up”  the  honors.  Seems  to  me  it 
would  look  better  in  print,  and  I think  it  would  ac- 
cord better  with  the  facts. 


“ Battle  Above  the  Clouds.” — R.  J.  Dew, 
Trenton,  Tenn. : Comrades,  we  hear  so  much  these 
latter  days  about  the  great  battle  above  the  clouds, 
that  I am  anxious  to  read  a true  account  by 
some  comrade  who  was  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  knows  the  facts.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Hooker  maneuvered  and  carried  Lookout. 
We  could  see  the  whole  thing  from  afar.  Our  com- 
mand, Cheatham’s  Tennesseans,  being  at  the  time 
stationed  on  Missionary  Ridge.  What  command 
was  it  up  there,  and  what  was  the  Confederate  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing?  I am  impressed 
that  our  force  was  small.  Am  I mistaken?  It  has 
been  a long  time  (thirty-three  years),  and  we  are 
forgetful.  Now,  who  will  treat  us  to  the  true 
story  of  that  “Battle  Above  the  Clouds?” 


ifi  Confederate  l/eterap. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 
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This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  a’e  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age  and  to  co-operate  in  extending  ;t. 

The  movement  inaugurated  two  months  ago  to 
erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Davis, 
the  Confederate  scout  whose  honor  and  whose  cour- 
age in  submitting  to  an  ignominious  death  before 
he  would  reveal  a secret  involving  his  word — and 
by  the  manner  of  which  act  put  to  grief  the  United 
States  Army  encamped  about  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on 
that  eventful,  fatal  day,  Nov.  27,  1863 — is  the  theme 
above  all  others  with  the  Veteran. 

It  asks  the  consideration  of  the  men  who  were 
his  fellow  Confederates,  of  the  women  who  toiled 
and  prayed  for  success  of  the  cause;  it  asks  the  ear- 
nest co-operation  of  their  Sons  and  Daughters  indi- 
vidually and  collectively;  it  asks  the  co-operation  of 
the  Union  Veterans,  to  whom  indebtedness  is  freely 
admitted,  for  the  inspiration  that  his  career  gives; 
aye,  it  asks  the  co-operation  of  every  American, 
and  of  every  man  and  woman  who  believes  in  truth, 
honor  and  Christianity  to  study  the  character  and 
example  set  by  this  young  man. 

We  comrades,  under  the  flag  that  he  honored, 
may  now  well  look  at  life  as  a sentiment.  All  else 
fades  and  disappears.  Many  of  us  have  to  labor 
hard  for  every  dollar  that  comes  into  our  possession, 
and  there  are  ever  pressing  demands  upon  us. 

True,  a monument  to  Samuel  Davis  the  third  of 
a century  after  he  certainly  was  called  to  a higher, 
holier  sphere,  can  do  him  no  good,  but  for  our  com- 
fort, and  as  an  example  in  honor  for  the  greatest 
sacrifice  ever  made,  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
considered,  let  us  construct  a memorial  and  have 
our  names  enrolled  as  contributors.  Let  us  thereby 
testify  our  sincerest  admiration  and  affection  for  a 
private  Confederate  soldier  who  stood  fiimer  than 
“the  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,”  and  with  a 
heart  in  deepest  heaviness  cried  in  his  anguish  at 
the  charge  of  being  a “spy”  and  the  execrable  gal- 
lows, but  who  midst  it  all,  against  earnest  pleading 
in  the  black  night  of  death,  stood  firm  in  his  tracks, 
remembering  the  holiness  of  truth  and  of  honor,  and 
as  the  tempter  appealed  again  in  behalf  of  his  lib- 
erty and  restoration  to  his  command,  where  he  would 
not  have  had  to  suffer  alone,  he  had  the  Christian 
courage  to  declare  that  his  word  was  of  greater 
value  than  his  life,  and  so  went  to  his  God. 

Many  a man  has  given  his  life  for  his  country, 
and  loyal  as  was  young  Davis  in  this  dark  period, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  cause  of  his  people  would 


be  lost,  he  still  maintained  his  honor,  given  in 
his  woid  and  to  it  he  was  firm  exactly  after  divinity. 

Tennessee  has  the  honor  of  this  perfect  hero,  it 
being  here  that  he  was  born  and  here  that  he  died, 
but  this  appeal  comes  from  a source  regarding  the 
entire  South  and  her  faithful  people  as  sharing  alike 
in  his  glory.  Let  the  top  line  of  his  epitaph  be 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  AN  AMERICAN, 
the  next  should  be  that  he  was  a faithful  and  and 

A TRUE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER. 

Blank  notes  will  be  sent,  payable  July  1.  1896,  to 
any  who  will  subscribe,  and  to  those  who  will  solicit 
subscribers.  The  writer  would  like  the  tribute  of  a 
simple  granite  block,  when  dead,  with  the  words, 
“Founder  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,”  but  he 
Pleads  for  this  tribute  to  the  greatest  man  of  the 
war.  Let  us,  comrades,  see  that  a worthy  monu- 
ment is  built,  and  take  the  matter  in  hand  now,. 

Ever  since  the  Veteran  became  established,  the 
editor  has  felt  that  if  he  ever  achieved  enough 
through  its  influence  to  make  comrades  and  South- 
erners anxious  to  honor  him,  he  would  ask  their 
contributions  for  a monument  to  his  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral O.  F.  Strahl,  killed  at  Franklin,  but  this  theme 
to  crown  a private  soldier  who  had  not  the  unavoid- 
able ambition  of  an  officer,  who  had  only  the  motive 
of  faith  to  his  word  and  honor  induces  a surrender 
of  other  aspirations  for  the  time.  It  cannot  be 
more  gratifying  to  receive  money  for  the  Veteran 
than  to  this  most  worthy  cause. 

With  pathetic  anxiety  to  print  just  what  ought  to 
be  on  this  subject,  and  no  more,  the  appeal  is  ear- 
nest that  all  who  are  moved  by'  it  co-operate  at 
once.  Notes  payable  July  ’96,  gives  abundant  time 
so  that  thousands  can  act  at  once.  Such  co-operation 
as  could  be  given  in  thirty  days  would  be  an  honor 
to  the  Southern  people  and  to  all  others  who  may 
want  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Since  the  above  has  been  in  type  much  additional 
thought  has  been  given  the  subject  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  clear  that  it  is  not  well  to  prolong  the  plea 
in  succeeding  numbers,  fbr  all  who  have  read  the 
wonderful  story  know  its  merits,  and  if  they  intend 
to  co-operate  the}7  can  do  so  at  once.  On  the  note 
plan  they  can  do  what  they  intend.  Let  every  one 
who  will  join  in  this  sacred  cause  write  for  blank 
notes  during  this  January.  On  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding pages  the  cause  is  renewed  carefully.  The 
father,  mother  and  grand-mother,  whose  pictures 
are  given,  rest  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the  true 
soldier  and  true  man,  under  an  Italian  marble  shaft. 
There  are  no  other  graves  at  the  place.  Efforts 
have  been  futile  for  years  to  secure  his  picture. 


Confederate  l/eterai). 


An  embarrassing-  and  a ludicrous  error  occurred 
in  the  December  Veteran  by  crediting  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Judge  Clopton  of  Alabama  to  Mrs.  C.  Helen 
J.  Plane  of  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Clopton  is  the  eminent 
lady  who  added  to  the  fame  of  Clement  C.  Clay 
and  who  has  maintained  distinction  as  wife  and 
widow  of  Judge  Clopton.  This  is  a final  note  for 
the  January  Veteran.  It  was  delayed  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  the  address  of  Mrs.  Plane — which 
created  a profound  and  patriotic  sensation  on 
Daughters  Day  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

Hon.  James  D.  Richardson  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  has  presented  a bill  in  Congress  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a National  Military  Park  to  in- 
clude the  battle  ground  of  Murfreesboro  or  Stones 
River  and  the  National  Cemetery  there. 

This  movement  ought  to  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval if  any  other  National  Parks  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  the  South  are  to  be  established.  The  his- 
toric worth  of  the  place,  to  the  arms  of  both  sides, 
the  accessibility,  the  natural  advantages  and  the 
evident  economy  to  the  Government  in  the  purchase, 
argue  well  for  this  patriotic  movement. 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  denial  of 
statement  in  last  Veteran  that  the  building  on  $20 
Confederate  note  on  its  title  page  is  not  that  of  the 
Tennessee  Capitol.  It  is  so  much  like  it  that  but  one 
reader  has  written  about  it.  This  matter  will  have 
attention  next  month. 

St.  Louis  comrades  have  inaugurated  active 
methods  to  prevail  upon  United  Confederate  Veterans 
to  have  their  reunion  in  that  city  in  1897.  Baltimore 
is  ahead,  having  gone  to  Houston  equipped  with 
beautiful  souvenirs  and  made  a plea  for  that 
splendid  city  in  1897.  Their  special  argument  for 
next  year  is  that  it  will  be  their  centennial.  Members 
of  the  Baltimore  committee  weakened  their  cause  by 
advocating  Richmonddor  this  year,  as  it  would  bring 
the  two  reunions  so  nearly  to  the  same  locality. 

The  present  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  a very  patriotic  spirit  in  repealing  proscrip- 
tive legislation  against  the  men  who  fought  in  Con- 
federate armies.  It  is  well.  If  they  had  done  it 
thirty  years  ago,  and  other  matters  of  State  had 
been  done  likewise,  there  would  have  been  better 
results  already  than  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Kerrville  Encampment,  U.  C.  V.  No.  699,  at 
Kerrville,  Texas,  has  seventy-six  members,  R.  H. 
Colvin,  Commander;  G.  W.  Colvin,  Adjutant;  Z.  I. 
Williams,  Quartermaster.  Meetings  are  held  the 
last  Saturday  in  each  month.  Veteran  interests 
are  well  represented  by  Comrade  D.  G.  Horne. 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  of  New  York  City  adds  to  a sub- 
scription letter:  “I  will  contribute  fifty  dollars  to 

the  Sam  Davis  Statue  in  Nashville.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  sent  out  this  sagacious 
suggestion  upon  the  Venezuela  question, . in  which 
war  with  Great  Britain  is  threatened: 

“To  the  Confederate  Soldier!  Johnny,  get  your 
gun!” 

A gentleman  living  far  away  from  Nashville 
treasures  in  memory  one  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  Confederate  monument  here:  “It  is  the  magnan- 
imous verdict  of  mankind  that  he  who  lays  down 
his  life  for  a cause  he  deems  just  is  a hero.” 

A Chicago  lady  who  was  much  interested  in  the  Con- 
federate relics  in  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  seemed  sad- 
dened at  the  lack  of  care  given  the  old  uniforms,  and 
said:  “Union  bullets  were  more  considerate  of  them 
than  Southern  moths.” 

Vivid  accounts  of  the  Union  soldiers  homage  to 
Sam  Davis  when  his  body  was  brought  home  and 
buried  and  the  experience  of  his  sister-in-law  are  to 
be  in  the  next  Veteran. 

An  omitted,  note  about  Capt.  H.  I.  Smith,  whose 
pathetic  tribute  to  Samuel  Davis  in  December  Vet- 
eran, is  that  he  was  a Captain  in  the  Seventh  Iowa 
V eteran  Infantry,  that  he  is  a member  of  C.  H.  Hunt- 
ley  Post  42,  G.  A.  R.,  Society  of  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  that  he  belongs  to  the  medal  of  honor 
legion.  All  honor  to  heroes  of  the  Union  who  have 
the  heart  to  pay  such  tribute  to  Confederates! 

Captain  Smith  was  not  at  the  execution  out  of 
curiosity.  It  was  the  sad  assignment  of  his  com- 
mand to  be  on  duty  there. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Daviess  County  Con- 
federate Association,  held  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Dec. 
20,  1895,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  viz. : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Daviess  County  Confeder- 
ate Association  recommends  to  the  members,  and  to 
all  lovers  of  truthful  history,  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  published  at  Nashville,  and  we  appoint 
Comrade  J.  H.  Bozarth  agent  for  the  same.” 

C.  N.  Pendleton,  Sec. 

Such  commendation  is  ever  pleasing,  but  this  is 
more.  It  is  gratifying  that  comrades  so  enterpris- 
ing and  exacting  for  the  truth’s  sake  give  such 
hearty  endorsement  and  commendation  to  the  work 
of  the  Veteran.  C.  H. 

The  Lucy  Minton  Otey  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Lynchburg  is  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition. Mrs.  Norvell  Otey  Scott  is  President  and 
Miss  Ruth  Jennings  the  Secretary.  Nine  new  mem- 
bers were  reported  at  the  meeting  of  November  23rd. 
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THE  SPONSOR  SOUVENIR  ALBUM, 

Which  has  been  advertised  splendidly  in  the  Vet- 
eran, is  the  most  elaborately  illustrated  book  that 
ever  came  to  this  office.  There  must  be  one  thous- 
and Southern  beauties  in  it. 

Send  to  the  Sponsor  Souvenir  Company,  Houston, 
Texas,  $3.00  or  $4.00,  or  get  clubs  of  subscribers  to 
the  Veteran  for  it.  For  ten  subscriptions  and 
$10.00  the  $3.00  book  will  be  sent,  or  thirteen  sub- 
scriptions with  as  many  dollars  sent  during  Febru- 
ary and  the  finest  edition  will  be  sent. 

CHICAGO  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR. 

Gen.  John  C.  Underwood  has  about  completed  the 
preparation  of  a magnificent  volume  which  is  to  re- 
port proceedings  incident  to  the  erection  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Confederate  Monument;  reception  and* 
entertainment  of  distinguished  Southern  Generals 
at  the  banquet  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  greeting  at 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

This  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  volume  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  In  nearly  every  instance  there  are 
two  pictures  of  the  General  or  other  person;  one  an 
etching  at  war  time  age,  and  the  other  a modern 
photo  engraving  of  the  finest  possible  quality. 

The  expense  of  this  work  is  so  great  that  the 
author  is  not  taking  the  risk  of  a large  edition. 
The  Veteran  commends  it  unstintedly  and  urges 
every  friend  who  desires  a copy  to  order  it  at  once. 
The  price  is  but  $2.50,  and  that  includes  the  stamp- 
ing of  the  name  in  gold  on  front  page  of  cover. 
Gen.  Underwood  richly  merits  orders  from  thou- 
sands. If  the  book  is  not  ordered  quickly  it  cannot 
be  procured  at  any  price. 

It  will  be  sent  with  the  Veteran  subscription  for 
■ $3,  but  will  have  to  be  ordered  immediate^. 

The  monument  to  Second  Minnesota  Infantry  in 
Chickamauga  Park  eclipses  all  others. 

This  regiment  went  into  the  battle  with  384  men, 
had  thirty-four  killed,  114  wounded,  and  fourteen 
were  sent  off  on  detail.  “There  was  not  a man  un- 
accounted for.”  The  motto  of  “Old  Hickory” — 
“The  Union,  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved” — is 
engraved  upon  it. 

Another  handsome  monument  there  is  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Ohio  Infantry  which  was  organized  by 
John  Sherman. 

The  monuments  tell  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Confederates  in  that  terrible  battle.  The  Six- 
teenth United  States  Infantry  had  nineteen  officers, 
289  men,  and  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  fourteen 
officers  and  187  men. 

The  15th  United  States  Infantry,  with  fourteen 
officers  and  262  men,  lost  eight  officers  and  158  men. 

In  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry  587  men 
were  engaged,  and  lost  over  half,  as  follows:  killed, 
forty-five;  wounded,  159;  missing,  ninety-one. 


THE  LATE  DR.  JAMES  A.  RIDLEY. 


James  Clayton,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.:  Being  fa- 
miliar with  the  military  record  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
A.  Ridley,  and  knowing  him  to  have  been  a patriot 
and  soldier,  I wish  publicly  to  add  my  testimony  to 
his  worth.  For  a long  time  I was  associated  with 
him,  the  gallant  James  Neal  and  Col.  Richard  H. 
Keeble,  as  messmates.  In  every  battle  from  Shiloh 
to  Chickamauga,  the  tall  form  of  the  noble  Captain 
Ridley  could  be  seen  always  leading  that  band  of 
gallant  soldiers. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  regiment 
was  sent  with  General  Longstreet  to  Virginia,  but' 
Captain  Ridley,  being  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
went  to  his  sister’s  house  in  Georgia,  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  again  able  to  assume  his  duties  as 
a soldier,  when  he  joined  the  First  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  had  a favorite  nephew.  He  re- 
mained with  that  regiment,  where  he  was  in  the 
front  ranks  at  every  battle,  from  Mission  Ridge  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  My  long  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance and  close  relations  with  him,  in  the  army  and 
since  the  war,  gave  me  opportunities  to  know  him 
well,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  as  brave  a man 
and  soldier  as  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  his  beloved 
country,  or  drew  a sword  in  defense  of  its  rights. 

In  connection  with  Comrade  Clayton’s  tribute,  the 
extraordinary  fact  should  be  recorded  that  after 
going  through  the  battles  as  described,  he  was  ac- 
tive as  physician  and  surgeon  on  the  battle  field, 
doing  what  he  could  to  alleviate  pains  of  the 
wounded. 


REBEL  YELL  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 


In  a very  entertaining  address  to  the  Frank 
Cheatham  Bivouac  upon  the  great  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga, Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray  stated:  “When  the 

struggle  had  been  to  the  death  for  quite  a while, 
and  many  had  met  it,  the  Confederates  saw  light 
ahead  and  then  with  shot  and  shell  they  over- 
whelmed the  confused  and  terror  stricken  ranks  of 
Rosecran’s  magnificent  army,  as  it  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Chattanooga. 

“When  this  was  done  there  was  a Rebel  yell  that 
went  up  from  Bragg's  Army,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  heard  before  nor  since  on  this  earth. 
The  mountains  and  valleys  seemed  to  take  it  up 
and  echo  it  and  re-echo  it,  as  if  the  thunder  of  the 
great  mountains  was  giving  praise  to  the  great  God 
of  battles  for  this  grand  victory.” 


Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  Winchester,  Ky.,  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  member  of  Captain  Roddy’s  Company, 
37th  Tennessee  Infantry. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Goodloe  contributes  ten  dollars  from 
sales  of  his  books  through  the  Veteran  for  the 
monument.  Order  it  and  help  the  cause. 


Dr.  S.  W.  Brown,  Waverly,  Mo.,  reports  the  or- 
ganization of  Camp  John  Percival,  No.  711,  at  that 
place,  with  H.  J.  Galbraith  as  Commander. 
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THE  THREE  WHO  ARE  BURIED  WITH  SAMUEL  DAVIS,  NEAR  SMYRNA,  TENN. 


CHAS.  LOUIS  DAVIS— FATHER. 


M RS.  JAN  B SIM  M ONS  DA  VIS— MOTHER. 


MRS.  SIMMONS— PATERNAL 
GRANDMOTHER. 


Samuel  Davis  rests  by  a handsome  monument 
erected  by  his  sorrowing"  father,  back  of  the  little 
garden  at  the  old  home.  The  parents  are  under  the 
, sod  in  the  same  enclosure,  but  there  should  be  a mon- 
ument in  the  most  prominent  spot  in  Tennessee,  so 
grand  that  people  passing  will  ask  about  it,  and 
where  all  of  the  population  will  know  to  tell  in 
brief  the  story  of  his  noble  life. 

Under  the  bold  heading  “Kept  His  Word,”  and 
“even  unto  death  the  Confederate  boy  was  faithful,” 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  states: 

The  Confederate  Veteran  is  engaged  in  a 
noble  work  in  its  effort  to  have  a monument  erected 
to  the  young  hero,  Sam  Davis,  who  died  the  death 
of  a spy  rather  than  betray  a secret  that  would  have 
saved  his  life,  but  doomed  another  to  the  same 
death.  Sam  Davis  was  a special  agent  for  General 
Bragg,  and  he  had  obtained  valuable  information 
given  him  in  confidence,  and  on  the  promise  that 
he  would  never  betray  the  source  of  his  information. 


PIECE  OF  SAMUEL  DAVIS’  VEST. 


His  life  and  a 
safe  escort  into 
the  Confederate 
lines  were 
promised  to  him 
if  he  would  give 
the  name  of  the 
informer,  but 
he  chose  to  die 
instead.  He 
was  but  a boy, 
and  the  tempta- 
tion must  have 
been  powerful. 
But  he  was  a 
hero.  No  mar- 
ble shaftorstat- 
u e in  bronze 
towers  over  the 
dust  of  a nobler 


life  than  that  of  this  fair-haired  stripling  who  kept 
his  faith  and  his  honor,  and  died  rather  than  break 
a promise. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Bailey,  Clarksville,  Tenn.:  At  a meet- 
ing of  Forbes  Bivouac  held  to-day,  I brought  the 
matter  of  the  Sam  Davis  Monument  to  their  atten- 
tion, after  a hearty  endorsement  on  the  part  of  each 
member  who  addressed.it,  a motion  by  J.  L.  Lockert 
was  unanimously  carried,  appropriating  $25.00,  and 
the  choice  of  location  was  Capitol  Hill  Nashville. 
There  was  also  a cbmmittee  appointed  to  solicit  con- 
tributions from  the  citizens  to  the  Sam  Davis  F und. 

Nashville 
Banner:  The 

Con  federate 
Veteran  is 
making  strong 
appeals  in  be- 
half of  its  move- 
ment to  erect  a 
monument  to 
the  memory  of 
the  hero-mar- 
tyr, Samuel 
Davis,  the 
young  Confed- 
erate soldier 
who  gave  up  his 
life  rather  than 
betray  a trust. 
Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, of  the 
Veteran,  has 
entered  with  all 
earnestness  i n 
this  cause  and 
there  should  be 
a general  and 
generous  re- 
sponse. 


Y**6  J«M.onHv  &2. 1 Days 

He  la.id  dowu  his  £i.j  e. 
For  hi s C oixatvy 

Truer  Soldier,  a.  purer 

Pat  riot,  3 i rai/er  ma.n,Tiei/«.c 
Lived,  He  Suffered,  death 
o tithe  gibbet,  ruthecthan 
betray  his  friends  andCoaxAru 


The  press  generally  commends  the  movement. 
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W.  H.  PORCH. 

Wm.  ROBERTS,  SAM  ROBERTS, 

Hon.  J.  E.  Washington,  M.  C.,  of  Tennessee:  I 

heartily  approve  of  your  undertaking.  It  is  most 
laudable,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  your  noble  ap- 
peal will  meet  with  such  a hearty  and  generous  re- 
sponse that  a handsome  and  appropriate  monument 
will  soon  be  a reality — a thing  to  worthily  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  a brave  and  heroic  man. 
There  can  be  no  more  heroic  act  than  to  voluntarily 
lay  down  one’s  life,  that  a principle  may  live.  I 
cheerfully  enclose  my  check  for  the  fund. 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  M.  C.,  from  Alabama:  I 

recollect  very  well  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  young  Samuel  Davis.  You  are  doing  a 
noble  work.  I enclose  my  mite. 

Judge  L.  B.  Hall,  Dixon,  Ky.,  in  remitting  sub- 
scription, sends  a dollar  to  the  monument  fund,  and 
votes  “Nashville,  Tenn.,”  as  the  place  to  erect 
same,  as  a greater  number  of  people  would  see  it 
there,  and  be  reminded  of  the  virtuous  manhood  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  erected.  Laud  his  name  and 
memory  to  the  world,  for  such  traits  of  character; 

Judge  Hall  was  at  the  Chickamauga  Park’s  dedi- 
cation, and  is  gratified  with  the  addresses  of  Bate, 
Walthall  and  Oates.  His  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Kentucky,  was  there  under  Forrest.  His  company 
went  into  the  war  116  strong,  but  at  the  last  roll 
call  there  were  but  nine. 

Col.  A.  T.  Gay  sends  four  subscriptions,  and  adds: 
Also  Young  County  Camp  No.  127,  U.  C.  V.,  at 


ROBERT  F.  COTTON, 

J.  M.SHUTE,  GEO.  D.  HUGHES. 

Graham,  Texas,  sends  $5  to  aid  in  building  a mon- 
ument to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  noble  deeds 
and  sad  fate  of  Samuel  Davis,  whose  illustrious  and 
conspicuous  example — such  as  never  before  adorned 
and  illuminated  the  annals  of  history — is  an  honor  to 
the  soldiers  of  our  Sunny  South.  Private  as  he 
was,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  with  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  everything  to  live  for,  he  said  he  had 
rather  die  a thousand  deaths  than  commit  one  dis- 
honorable act.  He  belonged  to  ""he  Confederacy  and 
was  a perfect  type  of  Southern  manhood.  My 
Camp  says  build  the  Monument  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  in  Nashville,  near  the  South  entrance  to 
the  State  Capitol.  I know  the  chivalrous  sons  and 
soldiers  of  Tennessee  will  not  object,  but  if  this 
can’t  be  done,  then  build  it  in  Richmond,  Va.,  near 
the  Monument  of  Jefferson  Davis,  that  the  two  may 
unite  in  honoring  the  cause  they  served  so  well. 
He  concludes,  “trusting  that  it  will  be  built  and  that 
the  Confederate  Veteran  will  live  forever.” 

The  above  group  represents  Capt.  Shaw — known 
as  “Coleman” — and  sevenof  his  men.  The  one  stand- 
ing in  rear  and  center  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  an  older 
brother  of  Samuel  Davis.  This  picture  was  taken 
soon  after  the  war — in  1867.  Captain  Shaw  and 
John  Davis  were  killed  by  an  explosion  on  steam 
boat  owned  by  Davis  and  his  father. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  picture  of  Samuel  Davis  will 
ever  be  procured.  He  was  vigorously  rigid  in  ex- 


JOHN  G.  DAVIS, 
GAPT.  H.  B.  SHAW, 
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acting- justice.  At  school  he  would  interfere  with 
boys  getting  advantage  of  smaller  ones,  and  he 
would  catch  and  hold  a larger  boy  that  the  smaller 
might  avenge  wrong-  doing-. 

He  maintained  this  principle  of  fairness  even  to 
parental  disobedience.  He  was  so  devoted  to  his 
senior  brother  John,  for  instance,  that  he  refused  to 
come  to  school  at  Nashville,  unless  both  could  come. 
It  resulted  so  seriously  that  he  left  home  and  re- 
mained until  the  father  sent  for  him.  A compro- 
mise of  the  matter  was  effected  by  John  going  to 
Franklin  Colleg-e  while  he  came  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Col.  Bennett  H.  Young-,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  24, 
1895:  My  mother  once  entertained  Samuel  Davis  at 
her  home  during-  the  war.  When,  a few  months 
lafer,  she  heard  of  his  tragic  death,  her  heart  was 
touched  with  deepest  sorrow  and  grief.  She  often 
told  me  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  win- 
some young  men  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  never 
ceased  during  life  to  mourn  his  sad  fate.  After  my 
return  from  the  war  and  subsequent  exile,  in  1868, 
oftentimes,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  soul  oppressed 
with  grief,  she  told  me  the  circumstances  attending 
her  acquaintance  with  him.  He  deserves  a monu- 
ment in'  recognition  of  his  heroic  courage — none 
surpassed  his.  He  gave  his  life,  not  only  for  the 
cause  of  his  country,  but  also  in  the  discharge  of 
honorable  obligations  to  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  I send  my  mite.  The  Confederates  of 
his  native  State  (Tennessee)  ought  to  designate  the 
location  where  shall  be  erected  the  stone  to  com- 
memorate the  splendor  and  grandeurof  his  character. 
He  gave  all  he  had — his  life;  none  could  have  done 
more  and,  in  so  doing,  glorified  Southern  manhood. 

V.  Y.  Cook,  Elmo,  Ark.:  I enclose  $2.00  to  ap- 

ply to  Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund. 

He  was  a patriot  in  the  real  sense,  and  died  for  a 
principle  worthy  of  any  honorable  sacrifice.  The 
principle  and  not  the  mode  of  dying  made  the 
sacred  consecration,  and  its  true  patriotism  is  en- 
titled to  reward  here  on  earth.  Surviving  Confeder- 
ates and  their  friends  owe  his  memory  a monument. 

The  now  venerable  G.  W.  Petway,  of  Pulaski, 
had  the  opportunity,  and  improved  it,  to  visit  Samuel 


Davis  while  in  jail  at  Pulaski,  previous  to  his  exe- 
cution. His  recollections  of  the  occasion  have  been 
requested  for  the  Veteran,  and  in  a brief  letter  of 
January  9,  he  states: 

I was  cashier  of  the  Branch  of  the  Planters’  Bank. 
The  bank  was  in  possession  of  the  commissary  de- 
partment, and  only  one  room  of  my  residence,  in 
rear  of  the  bank,  was  allotted  to  my  family.  Provis- 
ions were  to  be  had  only  through  the  commissary 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  I was  forced  to  board 
some  of  the  officers/  Among  them  were  two  Meth- 
odist preachers,  I.  Teter  and  T.  Audus,  Chaplains. 
Davis  had  just  been  captured,  tried  and  sentenced  to 
die.  Much  excitement  prevailed  and  sympathy  in 
his  behalf  was  general.  Mine  was  deeply  stirred 
and,  procuring  access  to  the  jail,  which  was  closely 
guarded,  only  through  one  of  these  officers,  I sug- 
gested to  Teter,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  Davis, 
that  we  visit  him  and  offer  such  spiritual  comfort  as 
was  possible  to  a man  under  sentence  of  death.  Per- 
mission was  granted  us.  We  found  him  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  which  was  too  dark  to  reveal 
his  features  distinctly  or  to  read  to  him.  I can’t 
recall  the  conversation  I had  with  him  further  than 
his  reply  to  a question  as  to  his  spiritual  condition. 
With  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  said:  “I 
don’t  fear  death,  but  it  makes  me  mad  to  think  that 
I am  to  die  as  a spy — I am  not  a spy.”  I made  some 
comment  on  the  spirit  evinced  by  his  words,  “it 
makes  me  mad,”  but  don’t  remember  his  reply.  After 
praying  with  him,  I left,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
interview,  that  he  possessed  the  elements  of  great- 
ness— of  a brave,  generous  and  self-sacrificing  pa- 
triotism. 

Col.  J.  H.  McDowell,  Union  City,  Tenn:  I en- 

close one  dollar  for  the  Sam/.  Davis  Monument. 
Ever)-  Confederate  soldier  shoiild  feel  it  a duty  and 
honor,  to  aid  in  erecting  a monument  in  memory  of 
a comrade  whose  unsurpassed  heroism,  integrity 
and  high  sense  of  honor  caused  him  to  deliberately 
die  the  death  of  a martyr  rather  than  divulge  a 
secret  confided  to  him.  * * * 

Let  it  be  erected  at  our  State  Capital,  where  vis- 
iting thousands  may  drink  of  the  inspiration  that 
his  memory  gives. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Lewis,  Coalburg,  Ala.,  $1. 
Young  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex  . $5- 
Win.  Montgomery,  Arrow,  Tenn.,  $1. 

E.  S-  Mallory,  Jackson, Tenn.,  $1. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Goodloe,  Station  Camp, 
Tenn.,  $10. 

Cash,  (E  T.,1  Nashville,  $1. 

,T.  E.  Davis.  West  Point,  Miss.  $1. 

Paul  D.  Cunningham,  Mexican  Bor- 
der, $1. 

W.  T.  Davis.  Nashville.  $1. 

J.  Ryan,  Chicago,  111.,  $5, 

C S.  Hayes,  Mineola,  Tex  . $1. 

E.  H.  Welburn,  Nashville.  $1. 

J A.  Templeton,  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  $1 
Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  New  York,  $50. 

Total  Amount,  $529  40. 

Laler  the  entire  list  of  subscriptions 
will  appear  in  the  Veteran  from  all 
who  send  $1  CO  or  over.  Re  member  cer- 
tificates of  shares  will  be  issued  to  all 
who  pay  as  much  as  one  dollar.  I.et  all 
who  are  raising  funds  report  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  SAMUEL 
DAVIS  MONUMENT. 

Reported  in  December  Veteran,  $399.25. 
M.  H.  Nelson,  Hopkinsville,  Ky..  $1. 
Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  Washington.  D C-.$l. 
Capt  H.  I.  Smith,  Mason  City,  Iowa, $1. 
John  Ingram  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn, 
$560. 

Daviess  County  Con.  Vet.  Ass’n,  Owens- 
boro. Ky.,  $6  55. 

Judge  L.  B.  Hall,  Dixon,  Ky..  $1. 

Dr.  W.  p>  Mims,  Cockrum.  Miss.,  $1. 
Marsb  Atkisson,  Seattle,  Wash  , $2. 

W.  M Street,  Murfreesboro,  $1. 

H J.  Street.  Upton,  Ky..  $1. 

J.  M Arnold,  Newport. . Ky.,  $1. 

W.  S.  Duckworth,  Nashville,  $1. 

J.  C-  Neilson,  Cherokee,  Miss..  $1 . 

R.  M.  Knox,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  $5. 

J.  H.  McDowell.  Union  City.  Tenn.,  $1. 
T.  A.  Russell,  Warrior,' Ala  , $1. 

W.  H.  Pierce,  Collinsville,  Ala.,  $1. 


Col  Bennett.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky,,$5. 
Capt.  J.  T.  Smith,  Marion,  Ark  , .$1. 
Robert  Walker.  Sherman,  Tex..  $1. 

D.  Z Goodlett,  Jacksonville,  A la.,  $2. 
Roland  Gooch,  Nevada,  Tex.,  $1. 

J.  H.  Rudy.  Owensboro,  Ky.,  $1 
H.  Ashbrook,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,$l. 

G.  N.  Albright.  W.  A.  Ross,  Alonzo  Gil- 
liam. Stanton.  Tenn.,  50  cts  each  ; L.  C. 
Newman,  H.  M.  Nash.  J.  W.  Murnan, 
G Schafer.  J.T  Coppedge.  J.  K.  Gibson, 
Stanton.  Tenn  , 25  cts  each. 

W.  T.  Thomas.  Cumb.  City,  Tenn..  $1. 
Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  Winchester,  Ky  , $1. 
D.  I j.  Durrett,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  $1. 
Bnilev  Hatler  Bolivar,  Mo..  $1. 

J.  T.  Cargile  & Leonard  Johnson,  Mor- 
risville.  Mo.,  each  send  50  cents  ad- 
ditional. $1. 

S.  G.  Jenkins.  Nolensville,  Tenn.,  $1. 

A C.  Gordon,  McKenzie.  'Tenn  , .*].. 
Geo  W.  Wright.  McKenzie.  Tenn.,  $1. 
W \V  Heron.  McKenzie.  Tenn..  $1. 

Dr.  J.  P Cannon,  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  $1. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  DAUGHTERS. 


Since  the  meeting  in  Atlanta  of  the  Daughters 
from  the  various  States  that  were  Confederate, 
the  sentiment  for  general  organization  as  it  is 
with  the  soldier  veterans,  assures  that  with  ‘proper 
direction  of  energies  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  will  be  of  great  usefulness. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Nashville,  the  President 
—widow  of  the  gallant  General,  who  was  after  the 
war  prominent  in  Councils  of  State,  a Governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  who  was  eminently  efficient  in  the 
railroad  development  of  Texas — enters  upon  her  re- 
sponsible duties  with  business  sagacity  and  zeal. . 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  Vice 
President,  labors  without  ceasing  in  the  cause. 
To  her  indefatigable  energy  the  life  of  the  organi- 
zation may  be  attributed.  This  assertion  is  made 
with  due  deference  to  many  other  workers  in  the 
cause.  Of  the  other  officials  mention  may  be  ex- 
pected hereafter.  Each  one  of  them  was  selected 
with  confidence  in  her  zeal  and  capacity. 

The  Veteran  attaches  the 
highest  importance  to  the  or- 
ganization, and  will  gitfe  space 
and  labor  without  stint  to  its 
permanent  establishment. 

The  next  meeting  will  occur 
in  Nashville  during  the  Ten- 
nessee Centennial  Exposition, 
and  it  is  expected  that  many 
Chapters  will  be  added  to  the 
organization  before  that  time. 
Request  is  made  in  this  con- 
nection for  a report  of  every  Chapter  that  has  been 
organized,  with  names  of  President  and  Secretary. 

Texas  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  the 
Daughters.  In  March,  1894,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Currie 
called  a meeting  of  the  Dallas  ladies,  asking  those 
who  felt  an  interest  to  organize  as  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  “The  prime  object  then  being  to  secure 
a worthy  resting  place  for  Confederate  heroes.”  _ 

The  call  was  responded  to  unanimously  and  in  a 
short  time  three  hundred  ladies  were  organized. 

Each  member  was  assessed  one  dollar  to  be  paid 
annually,  and  each  agreed  to  use  her  best  endeavor 
to  increase  its  membership. 

The  membership  dues  were  to  be  used  only  for 
organization  or  burial  purposes.  And  all  money 
coming  in  from  non-residents  of  Dallas  to  be  used 
as  the  ladies  deem  best,  to  form  a monument  fund. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Currie;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Myers  and  Mrs.  Travis  Hens- 
ley; Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Miller;  and  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Sallie  Cabell  Lewis.  Officers  are  elected  an- 
nually. The  Secretary  writes  that  no  stone  has 
been  left  unturned  to  make  their  efforts  a success, 
“and  now,  after  a little  more  than  a year’s  labor, 
we  have,  as  a reward,  deposited  in  the  National 
Exchange  Bank  of  Dallas  fully  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  with  bright  expectations  in  the  near  fu- 
ture for  its  increase. 

“It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  complete  arrangements 
so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  bids  for  our  proposed 
monument  as  early  as  June  next,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  thereafter  to  place  in  the  City  Park  of 


Dallas  a fitting  token  of  the  esteem  we  Southern 
women  bear  for  the  ‘ Lost  Cause.”  At  the  last 
Dallas  Fair  on  Confederate  Day,  which  was  a great 
success,  the  most  charming  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  the  singing  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Jester. 


MRS.  L.  L.  JESTER. 

Every  member  of  the  Daughters  should  become 
interested  in  the  general  organization.  Copies  of 
Veteran  containing  the  constitution  will  be  sent 
from  this  office  for  the  asking.  The  officers,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  President  and  Vice  President,  are  Mrs. 
I.  M.  Clark,  Nashville,  and  Mrs.  J.  Jefferson 
Thomas,  Atlanta,  Secretaries.  Mrs.  Lottie  Preston 
Clarke,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  Treasurer. 

The  following  list  of  Chapters  has  been  reported 
in  the  order  that  they  were  chartered: 

No.  1.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Jno.  Overton. 

No.  2.  Savannah,  Ga.,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines. 

No.  3.  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe. 

No.  4.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Parsley. 

No.  5.  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Allison. 

No.  6.  Dallas,  Texas,  Mrs.  Kate  Cabell  Currie. 

No.  7.  Alexandria,  Va.,  Mrs.  Philip  Yeatman. 

No.  8.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs.  Louisa  Wigfall 
Wright.  . 

No.  9.  Warrenton,  Va.,  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith. 

No.  10.  Lynchburg, Va.,  Mrs.  Norvell  Otey  Scott. 

No.  11.  Appomattox.  Va., • 

No.  12.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Brady. 

No.  13.  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Wilson. 

No.  14.  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Miss  Susie  Gentry. 

No.  15,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Will  E. 
Carter. 
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No.  16.  Fayetteville,  Term.,  Mrs.  F.  Z.  Metcalfe. 

No.  17.  Galveston,  Texas,  M:s.  H.  L.  Ballinger. 

No.  18.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane. 

No.  19.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Draysdale. 

No.  20.  Washing-ton,  D.  C., . 

No.  21.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mrs.  Fannie  J Leigh. 

No.  22.  Augusta.  Ga.,  Mrs.  Ida  Evans  Eve. 

No.  23.  Covington,  Ga.,  Mrs;  V.  B.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  John  Overton  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Presi- 
dent of  Chapter  No.  1,  calls  for  a meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  all  Tennessee  Chapters  to  meet  here. 
January  28,  ’96,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
State  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rouss  Memorial 
Committee  expects  to  hold  a session  in  Nashville  at 
that  time,  and  other  matters  of  much  importance  to 
Tennessee  Confederates  are  to  be  considered  and 
a large  delegation  of  Daughters  throughout  the 
State  is  urgently  requested. 

The  Georgia  State  Division  will  meet  in  Augusta, 
February  4th,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws,  etc.,  for  State  work.  The  commit- 
tee selected  to  present  these  papers  is  composed  of 
the  following  ladies: 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Savannah;  Mrs.  Hattie  Gould 
Jeffries,  Augusta;  Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Conyers  Cov- 
ington and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley  of  Atlanta. 

The  Savannah  Daughters  are  to  give-  an  enter- 
tainment on  Lee’s  birthday,  and  the  veterans  of 
that  city  will  be  their  guests. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines  the  diligent  Vice  President,  is 
having  printed  very  handsome  certificates  for  mem- 
bers which  will  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, officially  stamped  and  supplied  to  members 
for  ten  cents  each.  There  should  be  co-operation 
by  Chapters  in  ordering  these  beautiful  lithographs, 
suitable  for  framing,  which  are  to  be  ready  about 
February  1st. 

The  history  of  Virginia  Chapters  by  Mrs.  James 
Mercer  Garnett,  has  been  mislaid.  Its  substance 
is  requested  again.  The  Veteran  will  be  impar- 
tial among  all  persons  who  honor  its  name  and 
organize  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  Confederate 
Charters. 


James  Macgill,  Pulaski,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1895:  In 
the  former  Journal  of  Comrade  B.  L.  Ridley,  July 
Veteran,  I find  (May  2nd  to  5th)  that  he  mentions 
the  name  of  Peter  W.  Haister  in  several  places.  It 
should  be  Major  Peter  W.  Hairston.  As  Comrade 
Ridley  says,  his  house  was  the  home  of  all  South- 
ern soldiers  who  passed  that  way,  and  his  entire 
family  were  as  true  friends  to  the  cause  as  any  in 
the  South.  Major  P.  W.  Hairston  was  a member 
of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  staff.  His  first  wife 
was  a sister  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Her  name  was  Col- 
umbia Lafayette  Stuart.  She  died  in  1857,  leaving 
her  husband,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Both  the 
children  died  in  1867.  Major  Hairston  married  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Fannie  Coldwell,  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  lived  at 
Cooluma  Hill,  by  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Major  Hairston  died  about  six  years  ago  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  wife  and  children  are  now 
living  in  North  Carolina. 


THE  IDEAL  SOLDIER. 


The  following  tribute  to  “The  Soldier”  is  from 
the  pen  of  Hon.  M.  T.  Bryan,  of  the  Nashville  bar. 
It  was  written  as  a school  declamation  for  his  son: 

The  soldier  is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  the  pre- 
server of  peace,  the  foe  of  anarch)',  and  the  hope  of 
the  oppressed.  For  the  contest  he  lives — for  vic- 
tory he  dies.  His  blood  has  crimsoned  the  sod  in 
every  land;  his  sword  has  flashed  ’neath  every  sun. 
Loyal  to  his  commander,  he  follows  where  he  leads, 
laughs  at  danger,  and  halts  not  before  a soldier’s 
grave. 

Though  he  has  fought  under  .every  banner,  has 
upheld  the  tyrant  on  his  throne,  and  oft  defended 
the  wrong,  yet  through  him  has  right  triumphed, 
and  in  him  found  its  ablest  defender.  His  victories 
mark  the  milestones  along  the  road  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  civilization  and  enlightenment,  un- 
til the  history  of  every  nation  may  be  read  in  the 
prowess  and  character  of  its  soldiery. 

In  this  fair  land,  where  the  skies  are  ever  blue, 
where  the  flowers  in  sweet  perfection  bloom  and 
gentle  winds  blow  health  to  all,  the  ideal  soldier 
has  stamped  forever  his  personality  upon  the  ample 
page  of  history.  He  was  great  in  war,  but  gentle 
in  peace;  pure  in  life,  but,  with  purpose  strong,  he 
lived  and  died  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  noble 
in  men.  A soldier  and  patriot,  his  sword  gleamed 
in  the  sanguinary  glare  of  battle,  to  be  sheathed 
only  when  his  country’s  cause  was  lost.  But 

“ Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free, 

Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 

Nor  braver  bled  for  a brighter  land, 

Nor  brighter  land  had  a cause  so  grand, 

Nor  cause  a chief  like  Lee.” 


A STORY  OF  THE  LEES. 


The  visit  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  says  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal,  has  started  a story  which  he 
told  on  himself  several  years  ago,  and  which  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  love  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers bore  toward  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  As  it  is 
well  known,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  and  these  were  much  envied  by  the  in- 
fantry men,  who  had  to  walk  through  the  mud  and 
dust. 

After  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  surrendered,  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  L^e  rode  away  from  Appomattox.  While 
riding  through  a lane  he  met  an  old  North  Carolina 
soldier. 

“Ho,  there,”  cried  General  Lee,  “ where  are  you 
going?” 

“I’ve  been  off  on  a furlough,  and  am  now  going 
back  to  join  Gen.  Bob  Lee,”  replied  the  soldier. 

“You  needn’t  go  back,  but  can  throw  your  gun 
away  and  return  home,  for  Lee’s  surrendered.” 

“ Lee’s  surrendered?  ” 

“That’s  what  I said,”  said  General  Lee. 

“It  must  have  been  that  damned  Fitz  Lee,  then. 
Rob  Lee  would  never  surrender,”  and  the  old  sol- 
dier put  on  a look  of  contempt  and  walked  on. 
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OLD  “LANDMARKS”  OF  THE  ARMY. 


A.  S.  Horsley  writes  from  Abingdon,  Va.,  Dec., 
’95:  I enclose  $1  for  the  Sam  Davis  Monument 
Fund.  1 remember  Sam  Davis  well.  He  was  a 
rosy-cheeked,  handsome  boy,  and  N.  B.  Shepard 
used  to  kiss  him  “because  he  looked  like  a girl.” 
He  belonged  to  the  Rutherford  Rifles.  The  Com- 
pany was  a large  one,  and  its  ranks  were  always 
full  when  the  battle  came  on.  The  company  was 
like  a lot  of  neighborly  country  boys.  While  our 
regiment,  the  First  Tennessee,  was  camped  at 
Hickory  Grove,  on  the  south  bank  of  Duck  River,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  the  Ruther- 
ford Rifles  resorted  to  athletic  sports.  A favorite 
game  was  “ Leap  Frog,”  the  entire  company  of  110 
men  getting  in  single  line  and  leaning  over  in  front, 
with  bowed  head  and  hands  on  knees.  Felix  Col- 
lier was  the  tallest,  Jones  next,  Dave  Sublett  next, 
and  Dock  Butler  next,  and  so  on  down  to  little  Mar- 
ling Carr.  Marling  made  the  leap  over  Sublett, 
Jones  and  Felix  Collier  all  right,  as  he  was  light 
and  active,  although  they  were  immense  in  bulk, 
especially  Jones  and  Sublett.  Sam  Davis  once 
stumbled  on  Dave  Sublett’s  broad  back,  and  fell 
sprawling  over  Jones  on  Collier.  This  was  great 
fun,  and  he  would  laugh  and  try  it  again,  with  like 
results.  If  Edison  could  invent  a camera  that 
would  take  pictures  from  the  mind,  I could  give 
you  a mind  picture  of  that  scene  at  “Hickory 
Grove.”  It  is  now  Sam  Davis’  tenth  trial.  He 
jumps  safely  over  Marling  Carr,  and  King,  and 
Murfree,  “the  Senator”  Wade,  the  Beasleys,  and 
bravely  mounts  Dave  Sublett’s  great  back.  Dave 
assists  him,  and  he  gets  over  in  a stumbling  way. 
He  falls  stumbling  over  Jones’  great  bulk,  and 
Jones  keeps  him  from  falling.  Big  Felix  is  the 
last,  and  he  turns  a double  summersault  and  falls 
sprawling  upon  the  ground. 


Tom  Butler,  of  the  Martin  Guards,  was  the  cham- 
pion wrestler  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  I have 
seen  him  throw  down  a dozen  men  in  one  day.  He 
was  a fine  fellow  and  good  soldier.  I do  not  believe 
he  was  ever  thrown.  I wonder  if  he  is  still  living? 

During  the  past  summer  and  fall  I passed  over 
roads  that  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment  went  over 
from  August  to  December,  1861,  in  Greenbrier,  Po- 
cahontas, Randolph  and  Battle  counties.  I walked 
to  the  spot  where  General  Lee’s  tent  stood  on  Val- 
ley Mountain,  and  from  a point  near  which  I could 
see  Mingo  Flats  and  Cheat  Mountain,  qlong  whose 
great  sides  we  clambered  for  several  days,  and 
where  we  had  our  first  fight  or  skirmish  on  the 
summit,  in  a blackberry  patch.  I could  also  see 
where  old  Colonel  John  H.  Savage  marched  along 
in  a deep  valley,  and  captufed  thirty  Yankees  by 
himself  one  foggy  morning,  Sept.  11,  1861.  They 
were  in  a house,  and  their  guns  were  stacked  out- 
side. His  men  had  captured  the  Vidette,  and  he 
rushed  ahead  of  the  advance  guard  and,  getting  be- 
tween the  Yankees  and  their  guns,  made  them 
surrender. 

The  Valley  Mountain  country  has  greatly 
changed,  an  English  colony  having  bought  it  and 
cleared  off  the  timber  and  made  stock  farms.  It  is 


a fine  bluegrass  country.  At  Big  Spring  I found 
our  old  camp,  through  Major  Cam.  Gatewood,  who 
pointed  out  the  cold  spring,  from  which  I drank 
after  an  absence  of  over  thirty-four  years.  A store- 
house stands  where  our  regiment  camped.  There 
a big  white  frost  fell  in  August,  and  one  of  the 
company  (Jack  Butler’s  captain)  accidentally  dis- 
charged his  gun  while  cleaning  up  for  Sunday’s  in- 
spection, and  it  killed  one  of  Colonel  Hatton’s  men, 
of  the  Seventh.  I saw  his  grave  on  the  hill  in  a 
grove  of  locust  trees.  I remember  well  his  burial 
with  military  honors,  the  band  playing  Pleyel’s 
Hymn,  or  funeral  march.  Sitting  here  by  the  cold 
spring,  I could  also  see  in  the  distance  up  the  creek 
and  valley  a tree  which  Captain  Hume  R.  Field — 
afterwards  colonel — used  to  shoot  against  with  his 
Colt’s  repeating  rifle,  with  which  gun  he  killed 
and  wounded  half  a dozen  Yankees  while  on  a 
scouting  expedition  with  Lieutenant  Randolph. 

I followed  the  trail  of  our  regiment  140  miles  and 
stopped  at  all  our  old  camps.  The  decades  had 
made  many  changes. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  Brom.  Ridley’s 
narrative.  Some  mistakes  occur,  one  of  which  is 
where  he  says  Lovejoy  Station  is  where  President 
Davis  visited  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  “Palmetto” 
is  the  station.  I went  three  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Davis 
and  Howell  Cobb  speak.  Mr.  Davis  was  a charm- 
ing speaker,  and  impressive.  But  General  Cobb  was 
more  impassioned.  He  was  a large,  fleshy  man,  while 
Mr.  Davis  was  of  the  Cassius  sort — lean.  In  a few 
days  we  started  on  the  unfortunate  campaign  into 
Middle  Tennessee,  which  resulted  so  unfortunately. 

While  at  Meadow  Bluff  last  summer  I saw  the 
spot  where  we  camped  on  our  return  from  Sewell 
Mountain.  We  put  up  our  tents  during  a rain,  or 
water  spout,  and  Corporals  Phifer  and  Schwartz,  of 
Captain  Harsch’s  company,  had  a terrific  fist  fight 
during  the  heaviest  part  of  the  rain.  Schwartz  had 
stolen  Phifer’s  ten-pound  tallow  cake  out  of  his 
knapsack  and  replaced  it  with  a fifteen-pound  rock,  * 
which  Phifer  carried  all  day.  I was  also  reminded 
at  Meadow  Bluff  of  an  eighteen-mile  foot-race 
Billy  Whitthorne  ran  between  Meadow  Bluff  and 
Lewisburgh.  This  is  now  West  Virginia. 


Col.  Savage  was  interviewed  about  the  foregoing 
and  although  he  replied  “not  for  publication,”  history 
claims  the  extraordinary  incident.  He  said:  “I  cap- 
tured three  squads  (pickets  & officers  ) before  captur- 
ing the  main  body — as  now  remembered,  56  men.  I 
did  not  get  between  them  and  their  guns — I rode 
rapidly  through  them,  got  in  their  rear  and,  drew  my 
pistol,  I commanded  them  to  lav  down  their  arms, 
with  threats  to  have  them  all  killed  if  one  of  them 
fired.  It  was  a rash  act.  I would  not  try  it  again 
for  all  the  money  of  the  Rothchilds.”  Referring  to 
the  story  published  in  Head’s  Campaign  of  the  Six- 
teenth Tennessee  Regiment,  which  accuses  Col. 
Savage  of  swearing,  he  says:  “I  suppose  I did 
swear,  but  I regret  it.  My  speech  and  manner 
saved  my  life.” 

D.  L.  Durrett,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  member  of  the 
14th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Archer’s  Brigade,  makes 
inquiry  for  W.  A.  Motes  of  the  38th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, who  was  a prisoner  with  him  at  Ft.  Delaware. 
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A GALVESTON,  TEXAS,  VETERAN. 

Thos.  H.  Edgar  is  popular  and  well-known.  He 
was  born  on  Galveston  Island,  Republic  of  Texas, 

away  back  in  1837, 
of  Scotch  and 
American  parent- 
age. His  great- 
grandfather and 
grandfather  were 
Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  his  fath- 
er a Texas  soldier. 
At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  assist- 
ant Deputy  Post- 
master; at  twenty- 
one  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Fields, 
daughter  of  Hon. 
Tom  Fields,  State 
Engineer. 

On  the  first  of 
February,  1861, 
when  Texas  seced- 
ed from  the  Union,  he  resigned  from  United  States 
Postal  Service,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  gave  instructions  for  a time  in 
postoffice  department,  until  others  were  competent 
to  take  charge.  He  then  resigned  and  enlisted  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Texas  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
Gen.  X.  B.  Debray. 

[.'  He  was  in  active  service  at  the  front  in  every 
campaign  and  battle  in  which  his  command  partici- 
pated, including  the  Red  River  campaign  of  1864, 
against  Banks.  His  regiment  was  disbanded  on 
the  23rd  day  of  May,  1865;  since  then  he  has  farmed 
and  served  in  official  positions.  He  has  lived  in  and 
has  seen  Galveston  city  grow  from  three  shanties  to 
a commercial  cit}r  with  a population  of  40,000,  and 
his  State  from  a population  of  20,000  to  3,000,000. 


CC.  F.  Waldron,  Sergeant  Company  F,  29th  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  If  alive,  I would 
like  much  to  know  the  address  of  the  Confederate 
who  made  me  a prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  about  2 p.m.,  on  Sunday,  May  3,  ’63. 
When  the  Union  Army  broke  up  near  the  Chancel- 
lor House,  and  went  in  direction  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  with  a comrade  I took  a path  leading 
along  the  bank  of  a small  stream.  After  some  dis- 
tance, we  crossed  over,  and  were  halted  as  soon  as 
we  got  in  a field  by  a Confederate  Sergeant,  who 
stood  near  a small  house  on  an  elevation.  I looked 
for  a chance  to  get  away,  but  saw  the  field  was 
lined  with  dismounted  cavalry,  and  some  very  near 
us.  At  the  second  command  to  “Throw  down  your 
arms,”  we  tossed  our  muskets,  muzzle  down,  in  a 
boggy  place,  and  went  up  to  the  Sergeant.  He  had 
some  more  prisoners  there,  and  soon  started  us  to 
the  rear  under  guard.  In  conversation  he  said, 
“Well,  Sergeant,  this  is  hard.”  I replied,  “It  is  one 
of  the  fates  of  war.”  He  was  about  my  age  then, 
twenty-two. 


NOTES  FROM  WEBSTER  COUNTY,  KY. 


Judge  L.  P.  Hall,  Dixon,  Ky. : We  have  no  or- 

ganization in  this  county,  and  but  few  Confederates 
survive.  It  saddens  me  to  realize  that  so  many' 
have  gone  to  the  final  camp  ground.  Company  A, 
Eighth  Kentucky  Regiment,  was  made  up  of  my 
neighbors  and  friends  in  this  section.  We  mus- 
tered 116  when  we  left  for  the  South.  We  were  or- 
ganized promptly,  with  other  companies  from  Ken- 
tucky, into  a regiment,  and  served  as  infantry  un- 
til we  were  assigned  to  General  Forrest.  Then  we 
would  go  into  action  as  infantry  or  cavalry,  as  the 
case  demanded.  At  the  end  of  the  conflict  there 
were  but  nine  left  of  the  original  company. 

I was  at  the  Park  Dedication  at  Chattanooga,  and 
heard  the  orations  and  went  over  the  battleground. 
Who  could  doubt  our  loyalty  to  the  conviction  that 
we  were  defending  our  constitutional  rights,  our 
homes  and  liberties?  Kentuckians  could  have  had 
no  other  motive.  Bate,  Walthall  and  Oates  were 
to  represent  the  Confederates  there. 


W.  H.  Ogilvie,  Allisona,  Tenn.,  gives  this  remi- 
niscence: When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  in  ’61, 
two  neighboring  villages,  C.  G.  and  E.,  each  began  to 
form  companies.  The  C.  G.  bo}rs,  fearing  that  hos- 
tilities would  cease  before  they  reached  the  front, con- 
ceived the  idea  of  expediting  matters  by  forming  a 
union  with  the  E.  boys.  They  arranged  for  a meeting 
and  conference  at  E.  After  much  martial  music, 
speeches  were  made  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
E.  boys.  But  they  wouldn’t  enthuse,  and  declined 
the  union  proposition.  C..  a hopeful  youth  of  the 
C.  G.  Company,  full  of  enthusiasm,  patriotism  and 
indignation,  mounted  the  stand  and  declared  that 
he  could  drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  spilled, 
telling  the  E.  crowd  that  they  could  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  the  women  and  children.  The  C. 
G.  Company  became  a part  of  the  Twentieth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  and  the  E.’s  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth.  While  the  Twentieth  bivouaced  at  Mur- 
freesboro, after  retreating  from  Fishing  Creek,  and 
the  Twenty-fourth  passing  them,  Captain  L.,  of  the 
E.  Company,  noticing  a tall,  pale,  “before-taking” 
youth,  leaning  against  a tree,  the  picture  of  de- 
spair, remarked:  “I  have  seen  him  before — who  is 
he?”  Being  told  it  was  C.,  he  exclaimed:  “Oh, 
yes;  he  is  blood-foundered.”  I am  glad  to  record 
the  fact  that  C.  became  a wiser  man;  that  his  views 
were  sligntly  modified  as  to  the  relative  fighting 
value  of  himself  and  a Yankee;  also,  that  he  recov- 
ered, and  is  now  a portly,  prominent  lawyer  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  always  ready  to  do  service 
for  the  old  Twentieth. 


Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  the  Indian  Territory,  sends 
a curious  document  to  the  Veteran.  Col.  A.  C. 
Gould,  commanding  the  Twenty-third  Texas  Cav- 
alry dismounted,  discharged  his  soldiers  instead  of 
surrendering  to  be  paroled.  He  copies  that  of  D. 
L.  H.  Spugh.  Each  soldier  was  “hefeby  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States, 
having  remained  true  to  his  colors  to  the  last.” 
The  discharges  were  dated  at  Hempstead,  Texas, 
May  27,  1865. 
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BATTLE  ABBEY  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 


Active  co-operation  even  in  these  hard  times  for 
the  successful  execution  of  the  worthily  named 
Rouss  Memorial  is  being  had  generally  through 
the  South.  Wherever  the  opportunity  has  been 
given  subscriptions  have  quite  approximated  Si 
per  member  for  Veteran  Camps.  That  means  as 
much  as  SlO  for  many  of  them  as  the  few  have  ever 
to  carry  financial  burdens  for  the  many,  and  charac- 
teristic appeal  comes  from  “Old  Tige”  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V. 

Headquarters  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Dec.  27,  1895. 

Comrades — Our  comrade,  Charles  Broadway 
Rouss,  now  a citizen  of  New  York,  proud  of  his 
Southern  birth,  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Confederate  soldier — a private  in  the  Black  Horse 
cavalry  regiment  of  Virginia — proud  of  the  unself- 
ish and  dangerous  service  in  which  he  shared  with 
his  comrades  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a long  and 
bloody  war,  unconsciously  becomes  the  typical 
Southern  soldier  whose  name  and  fame  will  be  con- 
spicuous in  history,  in  poetry  and  song,  as  long  as 
the  people  of  this  great  Southland  of  ours  continue 
to  admire  true  courage  and  true  patriotism.  To 
carry  out  these  feelings  of  patriotism,  of  pride  and 
of  love  for  the  cause  he  believed  to  be  just  and 
right,  and  to  see  that  a true  history  of  the  heroism, 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  Confederate  soldier, 
and  that  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South,  shall  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  a correct  and  proper 
manner,  but  be  a truthful  history  of  Southern  valor 
bv  historians  who  can  write  honestly  and  at  the 
same  time  S}-mpathize  with  a brave  people  in  their 
heroic  struggle  for  constitutional  libert}’,  he  has 
therefore,  in  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  proposed 
the  erection  of  a Confederate  Memorial  Association, 
a great  “Battle  Abbey,”  in  which  should  be  col- 
lected, preserved  and  displayed  relics  of  every  kind, 
archives  containing  records  and  documents  of  every 
kind  useful  in  compiling  history.  The  Memorial 
Association  is  to  be  composed  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, their  wives,  children  and  friends  under  the 
control  of  the  Confederate  veterans.  He  sent  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  a check  for  $100,000,  which  was 
presented  by  Col.  Robert  C.  Wood,  and  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Confederate  Veteran  Association  when- 
ever $100,000  was  raised  by  our  people  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  and  chartered  by  the  Confederate  Veter- 
ans’ Association.  The  Association  of  Confederate 
Veterans  in  session  at  Houston,  Tex.,  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory where  Confederate  organizations  existed. 
The  committee  met  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  October, 
and  after  being  organized  and  adopting  certain 
plans,  appointed  an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  Col.  J.  R.  McIntosh  of  Mississippi,  Gen.  J.  A. 
Chalaron  of  Louisiana,  and  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett  of 
Tennessee,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  plans  adopted  by  the  committee.  The  plan  is 
that  all  Confederate  sympathizers  may  become 
members  of  the  Association  by  subscribing  and  pay- 
ing for  stock  (membership)  the  sum  of  $1  for  each 


share.  Agents  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
will  give  you  receipts  for  all  moneys  collected,  on 
prescribed  forms,  which  will  be  deposited  in  local 
banks  to  the  order  of  the  United  Confederate  Asso- 
ciation; for  the  use  of  the  Memorial  Association. 

My  old  comrades,  glorious  women,  noble  sons  and 
fair  daughters  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
this  is  a grand  and  noble  proposition  on  the  part  of 
Comrade  Rouss — one  that  should  be  responded  to  in 
the  same  spirit  that  it  is  tendered  to  you.  I,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  you  by  the  memory  of  the  Confeder- 
ate dead,  who  lie  buried  on  ever}’  battlefield  from 
Gettysburg  to  Fort  Frown  on  the  Rio  Grande;  by 
the  memories  of  the  sufferings,  hardships,  trials  and 
tribulations  of  our  Southern  women;  I appeal  to  you 
by  the  luster  and  glories  of  our  arms,  made  resplen- 
dent by  the  heroism  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
to  assist  in  erecting  this  splendid  “memorial  hall,” 
where  the  sacred  relics  of  our  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  liberty  may  be  deposited  and  proper- 
ly cared  for.  I know  you  will  respond  cheerfully 
to  the  sacred  duty.  And  in  after  years,  when  this 
splendid  temple  is  raised  in  one  of  our  Southern 
cities,  it  will  be  the  “Mecca”  of  the  South,  where 
the  descendants  of  the  bravest  men  and  the  grand- 
est women  that  ever  lived  in  any  country  or  in  any 
age,  will  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  make  their 
offerings  of  love  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  true 
patriotism  and  true  love  of  country.  The  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans has  by  general  order  designated  May  1,  1896, 
as  memorial  festival  day,  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
women  of  the  South  to  raise  funds  for  this  great 
memorial  hall  or  battle  abbey.  I recommend  that 
every  Confederate  camp  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  meet  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1896,  and 
that  every  camp  take  as  many  shares  as  they  have 
members  on  their  rolls.  I therefore  request  and 
direct  the  commanders  of  every  State  and  of  every 
division  (both  State  and  Territor}’)  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  and  circu- 
lars and  make  the  proper  arrangements  to  carryout 
the  above  instructions,  and  to  call  co  your  aid  and 
assistance  every  Confederate  soldier,  their  good 
wives,  their  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  transmit  to  Richmond  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1S96,  when  our  great  reunion 
meets,  the  result  of  your  work. 

A happv  New  Year  to  the  brave  old  Confederates, 
their  families  and  friends. 

By  order  of  W.  L.  Cabell, 
Lieutenant  General  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
commanding  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 

Official:  A.  T.  Watts. 

Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Comment  upon  this  appeal  and  order  is  copied 
from  the  New  Orleans  States:  The  eloquent  order 

of  the  department  and  division  commanders  of  the 
U.  C.  V.  are  bearing  full  fruit.  We  present  to-day 
the  order  of  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.  It  is  a reflex  of  ‘ ‘Old 
Tige”  himself.  There  is  no  mistaking  his  senti- 
ments in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  them.  Whether  with  the  sword  or  pen, 
this  gallant  veteran  always  strikes  straight  and 
with  effect. 
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Perseus  interested  in  the  Rouss  Memorial  may 
address  any  one  of  the  committee  whose  names  and 
addresses  are: 

General  George  H.  Steuart,  South  River,  Md. 

Colonel  J.  R.  McIntosh,  Meridian,  Miss. 

General  Geo.  D.  Johnston,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Cary,  Richmond,  Va. 

General  J.  A.  Chalaron,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Captain  B.  H.  Teague,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Major  W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Colonel  John  O.  Casler,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

General  W.  D.  Chipley,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Cravens,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Captain  John  H.  Carter,  Avon,  Fayette  Co.,  Ky. 

Colonel  Howard  Williams,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Ratcliffe,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

General  W.  L.  Cabell,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Major  Thomas  S.  Keenan,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Tennent,  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Captain  John  M.  Hickey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  C.  S.  White,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

A “Memorial  Festival  Day”  has  been  designated 
and  Friday,  May  1,  ’96,  the  date  “to  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  women  of  the  South  in  raising 
funds  for  this  great  Memorial  Hall.” 

All  the  details  and  exercises  of  this  “Memorial 
Festival  Day”  are  to  be  planned,  conducted  and  car- 
ried out  entirely  under  the  orders,  control,  ideas  and 
management  of  the  women  of  the  South  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 

This  “Battle  Abbey”  will  not  be  dedicated  alone 
to  the  history  and  deeds  of  the  civic  and  military 
heroes  of  the  greatest  of  civil  wars,  but  “within  its 
sacred  portals  sufficient  and  conspicuous  space  will 
be  reserved  for  the  names  and  fame  of  the  Heroines 
of  the  South.” 


Some  Rebel  Relics  From  the  Seat  of  War. — A 
handsome  12  mo.  Memorial  Volume  of  315  pages, 
commemorative  mainly  of  the  spirit,  speech  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  invincible  “Old  Reb”  of  the 
Rank  and  File  throughout  the  war,  and  of  the 
genius  and  splendor  of  his  Dixie  Land.  This  in- 
teresting book  is  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Goodloe,  who  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Alabama  Regiment, 
C.  S.  A.  Those  who  order  this  book  of  us  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument  fund. 


M.  Deady,  132  Yale  Street,  Akron,  O. : After  the 

battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.,  September,  1862,  I 
was  detailed  to  bury  the  dead.  Among  them  I found 
a Confederate  officer,  on  whose  coat  was  pinned  a 
paper  with  these  words  written  in  pencil:  “Capt. 
H.  Y.  Hyers,  Mad  River  Lodge,  North  Carolina.” 
I am  quite  sure  he  was  a member  of  the  12th  or  23rd 
North  Carolina  Infantry,  as  I heard  that  those  two 
regiments  were  in  our  front.  He  must  have  placed 
the  paper  there  himself  so  he  might  be  known  if  he 
fell.  He  was  buried  as  tenderly  as  could  be  under 
the  circumstances.  I cut  on  a board,  letter  for  let- 
ter, what  was  on  the  paper  and  placed  it  at  head  of 
his  grave.  This  notice  may  be  seen  by  some  of  his 
relatives,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  supply  further  infor- 
mation. I was  a member  of  Company  A,  Twenty- 
third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 


GALLANT  LIEUT.-COL.  FULTON,  OF  N.  C. 


The  following  letter  written  by  Gen.  I.  R.  Trim- 
ble to  the  father  of  Lieut.-Col.  Fulton,  of  Stokes 
County,  N.  C.,  on  occasion  of  his  son’s  death,  was 
printed  in  the  Greensborough  Patriot,  October  17, 
1862,  and  the  bleached  clipping  comes  from  Judge 
D.  C.  Thomas,  of  Lampasas,  Texas,  to  whom  it 
was  handed  by  E.  C.  Fulton,  a nephew  of  the  hero. 

“Front  Royal,  Va.,  October  1,  1862. 
Samuel  Fulton,  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — The  names  of  those  who  nobly  die  for 
their  country  have  ever  lived  in  a people’s  grateful 
memory.  He  who  falls  in  battle  incribes  his  name 
upon  the  records  of  his  country’s  glory  in  charac- 
ters which  can  never  perish  while  freedom  lives. 

Such  a man  was  Lieut-Col.  Fulton.  At  an  early 
period  he  entered  the  army,  and  joined  the  Twenty- 
first  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  which,  by  profno- 
tion,  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel. His  regiment  was  attached  to  the  brigade 
commanded  by  me,  and  brought  into  every  action 
which  took  place  in  Northern  Virginia  from  the 
battle  of  Winchester  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  that  of 
Manassas,  on  the  28th  of  August,  including  all  of 
Jackson’s  battles  near  Richmond.  I knew  him 
well,  and  can  therefore  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  his  merits.  He  blended,  in  a remarkable 
degree,  kindness  and  civilty  with  discipline  and 
military  duties.  He  was  the  favorite  of  every  sol- 
dier. His  merits  were  exhibited  without  preten- 
sion; and  his  courage,  the  chief  element  of  his  char- 
acter, was  shown  without  bravado. 

In  many  charges  against  the  enemy,  the  battle 
flag  was  seen  in  his  hands  leading  the  regiment  to 
victory.  His  death  wounds  were  received  while 
thus  bearing  the  colors  in  the  charge  at  Manassas 
on  the  28th  of  August.  He  expired  the  next  day 
with  the  same  flag  waving  over  him,  which  he  had 
borne  in  triumph  against  the  foe. 

I have  felt  constrained,  my  dear  Sir,  to  offer  this 
faint  tribute  of  respect  to  the  virtues  and  gallantry 
of  your  son,  whom  I considered  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable officers  of  mv  brigade,  and  whose  honest  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  gained  my  warmest  es- 
teem. Accept,  Sir,  my  sincere  and  deep  sympathy 
in  the  distress  you  and  your  family  must  feel  for  the 
loss  of  such  a son.  May  this  testimony  to  his 
merits  and  manner  of  his  death,  assuage  in  some 
degree,  the  pangs  of  those  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him  well! 

His  State  should  be  proud  of  his  name  and  ever 
cherish  his  memory.  Her  sons  should  now  and 
hereafter  emulate  his  virtues  and  his  patriotism. 

I write  this  from  a sick  bed,  where  I am  suffer- 
ing from  a wound,  or  I would  write  more  at  length.” 


Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  Winchester,  Ky.,  in  sending 
contribution  for  Sam  Davis  Monument,  writes: 

I served  in ’61  and ’62  in  Roddy’s  Company,  37th 
Tennessee  Regiment  of  Infantry.  If  any  member 
of  my  old  Company,  “D”  is  living,  I should  like  to 
correspond  with  him.  Lastly,  if  more  is  needed 
for  monument,  I shall  help.  The  Veteran  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  me. 
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LEE  CAMP  SOLDIERS’  HOME. 


N.  V.  Randolph,  President  of  the  above  named 
Home,  reports  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Jan.  1. 

This  institution,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  C.  V.,  has  contin- 
ued to  watch  over  and  provide  for  disabled  Confed- 
erate soldiers  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal. 

The  main  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sol- 
diesr’  Home  was  to  prevent  honorable  and  brave 
Confederate  soldiers,  who  by  wounds  and  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  now 
in  their  old  age  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 
from  dying-  in  the  county  almshouses.  A few  men 
from  Lee  Camp  determined  that  they  would  build  a 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  avert 
such  a calamity.  We  have  simply  tried  to  do  our 
duty  to  our  comrades  in  arms  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

• The  Soldiers’  Home  was  bought,  paid  for  and 
equipped  by  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  C.  V.,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  for  two  years  supported  by  their  private 
funds.  In  ’92  we  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
State  of  Virginia,  by  which  we  would  receive  $30,- 
000  a vear  for  a period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Home  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State.  * * * 

The  present  income,  $30,000  a year,  was  intended 
for  the  support  of  200  men,  but  the  demands  have 
been  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  in- 
crease the  number  until  we  have  now  present  253 
men.  Fifty-six  are  now  in  the  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment. The  expenses  of  the  Hospital  are  about 
double  the  cost  of  the  support  of  a man  in  the 
Home. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  additional 
assistance;  otherwise  we  must  restrict  the  number  al- 
ready present,  and  decline  to  admit  new  men  except 
as  a vacancy  occurs  by  death  or  resignation. 

The  State  has  appropriated  in  eight  years  $173,- 
805.55,  while  Lee  Camp  and  its  friends  have  appro- 
priated $149,563.94.  The  generaLhard  times  have 
reduced  our  income  from  private  donations,  and  for 
the  vears  '94-95  we  have  only  received  $7,216.85 
from  this  source.  Every  economy  has  been  exer- 
cised that  was  possible,  and  from  tables  submiited 
in  this  report  you  will  see  that  with  a few  excep- 
tions we  have  supported  this  institution  at  less 
than  any  of  the  National  Homes  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  now  thirty-five  applications  on  hand  be- 
fore the  Committee,  awaiting  admission  to  the 
Home.  These  men  cannot  be  admitted  unless  the 
State  comes  to  our  assistance.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, we  must  have  $6,000  to  build  an  additional 
house  and  to  furnish  the  same.  This  will  increase 
our  capacity  eighty  or  one  hundred  men.  We  then 
must  have  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  Home.  As  the  number 
of  men  increase,  the  percentage  or  cost  decreases,  as 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  Home,  such  as  salaries, 
steam,  heat,  &c.,  remain  the  same  whether  we  have 
200  men  or  300  men. 


I believe  this  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be 
necessary  for  at  least  four.to  six  years,  as  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  constantly  increasing,  but  I be- 
lieve that  at  the  end  of  six  years,  or  1902,  that  the 
number  will  begin  to' decrease;  and  we  could  then 
support  the  institution  for  the  balance  of  the  time 
for  the  amount  of  $30,000  a year.  Of  course,  it  is 
for  the  Legislature  to  say  how  many  men  we  shall 
take  care  of. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. The  only  salaries  paid  are  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  institution. 

The  Confederate  Association  of  Washington.  D. 
C.,  has  endowed  two  cots  at  $1,000  each,  which  en- 
titles them  to  keep  two  men  in  the  Home  as  long  as 
the  institution  shall  last.  The  Board  would  be 
glad  to  have  other  cots  endowed  at  the  price  of 
$1,000,  and  they  will  enter  into  a contract  with  the 
donor  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  one 
man  to  occupy  the  same. 

Besides  the  money  appropriated  to  the  Home  di- 
rect, R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  C.  V.,  has  spent  $40,- 
000  since  its  organization  in  providing  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
for  their  own  indigent  comrades  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  could  not  he  entered  at  the  Home. 

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


The  Commanding  General  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  by  his  Adjutant  General,  has  issued  an 
order  appealing  to  all  Camps  to  use  their  influence 
in  behalf  of  a movement  inaugurated  by  Confederate 
and  Union  Veterans  at  Vicksburg  for  a National 
Military  Park  there.  The  following  appointments 
as  Aides-de-Camp.  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, have  been  made: 

Frank  Phillips,  Marianna,  Fla.;  E.  G.  Williams, 
Waynesville,  Mo.;  Pej’ton  Wise,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Thos.  E. 'Davis,  Page  M.  Baker,  H.  J-  Hearsey,  and 
Wm.  T.  Blakemore  of  New  Orleans. 

Dates  for  the  re-union  this  year  are  now  fixed  for 
June  30,  July  1 and  2,  at  Richmond,  Va. 


AN  OLD  BATTLEFIELD  IN  GEORGIA. 


FRANK  I..  STANTON  IN  TITE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  softest  whisperings  of  the  scented  South, 

And  rust  and  roses  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

And  where  the  thunders  of  the  fight  wer<=>  born 
The  wind’s  wild  tenor  in  the  tinkling  corn  ; 

VVith  song  of  larks  low-lingering  in  the  loam, 

And  blue  skies  bending  over  love  and  home. 

And  far  away — somewhere,  upon  the  hills. 

Or  where  the  vales  ring  with  the  whip-poor-wills, 

Bad,  wistful  eyes,  and  breaking  hearts  that  beat 
For  the  loved  sound  of  unreturning  feet; 

And  when  the  oaks  their  leafy  banners  wave, 
Dream  of  the  battle  and  an  unmarked  grave! 


A subscriber  wishes  to  procure  two  C.  S.  A.  but- 
tons, size  used  on  sleeves.  Will  pay  well  for  them. 
He  wishes  to  get  their  history,  with  name,  regi- 
ment, companv,  battles,  etc.,  of  their  owner.  Ad- 
dress the  Veteran,  stating  price. 
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LETTERS  FROM;  VETERANS. 


[ John  H.  McFerrin,  Collierville,  Tenn.:  By  re- 

fering  to  the  label  on  my  Veteran,  I find  that  I 
am  in  arrear  for  1895.  This  reminds  me  that  when  I 
attended  school  at  Florence  Wesleyan  University  in 
“ante  bellum”  time,  we  published  a monthly  maga- 
zine, edited  by  the  students  chosen  from  the  two 
Literary  Societies,  and  ip  the  course  of  time,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  were  a good  many  delin- 
quents; so  one  of  the  editors  wrote  a nice  editorial 
on  the  subject  and  I recollect  distinctly  that  he 
closed  by  saying  he  hoped  his  friends,  who  wished 
indemnity  for  the  past,  would  pay  up,  and  security 
for  the  future,  pay  down.  So  I send  two  dollars 
to  pay  up  and  also,  to  pay  down,  please  give  me 
credit  for  ’95  and  ’96. 

I have  been  a subscriber  of  the  Veteran  ever 
since  it  was  issued.  I must  confess  that  while  I 
was  delighted  with  it  when  it  first  came  out,  I did 
not  think  it  could  last  long,  as  such  beautiful  re- 
miniscences as  you  gave  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
but  I declare  that  instead  of  decreasing  in  interest, 
it  is  certainly  better  and  better  every  publication. 
I must  also  confess  that  I have  not  done  my  whole 
duty  in  assisting  the  Veteran,  but  I have  given 
out  many  of  the  copies  advantageously.  Among 
the  number  was  Mr.  T.  F.  Jones,  one  of  our  most 
prominent  merchants,  who,  although,  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  “don  the  gray,”  yet  of  all  the  soldiers 
that  I know,  no  one  takes  a greater  interest  in  read- 
ing about  the  war,  than  Mr.  Jones,.  He  never 
fails  to  speak  a good  word  for  the  Veteran,  and, 
although  we  live  in  quite  a small  city,  and  our  Con- 
federates are  rapidly  passing  away — still  he  has  se- 
cured about  twenty-five  subscribers  and  I really  be- 
lieve he  will  advance  the  number  to  fifty. 

Comrade  E.  O.  Sykes,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  who  mar- 
ried a niece  of  Colonel  Rogers,  sends  a photograph 
to  be  engraved  herewith,  with  iriteresting  data  con- 
cerning Colonel  William  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Second 
Texas  Regiment  Confederate  States  forces,  who  fell 
at  the  storming  of  Battery  Robinett,  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  Oct.  4,  1862.  No  braver  or  nobler  soldier 
ever  gave  up  his  life  to  his  country’s  cause 
than  this  brave  man,  aud  he  quotes  from  General 
Van  Dorn,  commanding  the  Confederate  troops  at 
this  battle,  reported  on  paare  318  of  the  “War  Ar- 
chives,” Series  1,  Vol.  XVII,  Part  1:  “I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  conspicuous  gallantry  of 
a noble  Texan,  whose  deed  at  Corinth  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  both  friends  and  foes.  As  long  as 
courage,  manliness,  fortitude,  patriotism  and  honor 
exist,  the  name  of  William  P.  Rogers  will  be  re- 
vered and  honored  among  men.  He  fell  in  the 
front  of  battle,  and  died  beneath  the  colors  of  his 
regiment  in  the  very  center  of  the  enemy’s  strong- 
hold. He  sleeps,  and  glory  is  his  sentinel.” 

Surely  the  promised  sketch  will  be  in  the  Febru- 
ary Veteran. 

James  Howard  Bush,  of  Hemstead,  Texas,  a mem- 
ber of  J.  A.  Wharton’s  Texas  Rangers,  died  in 
Nashville  during  the  war.  Miss  Sallie  McCallum, 
of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  has  print  of  a poem  found  in  his 
pocket.  It  is  pathetic. 


Dr.  T.  R.  Meux,  formerly  Assistant  Surgeon, 
4th  Confederate  Tennessee  Regiment,  writes  from 
Fresno,  California:  There  are  several  hundred  ex- 

Confed’s  in  this  (Fresno)  County.  We  have  an  or- 
ganization here,  Sterling  Price  Camp,  with  about 
175  members  on  roll.  We  have  an  annual  festival 
in  April,  at  which  time  officers  are  elected. 

The  other  officers  are  (besides  Dr.  Meux,  Com- 
mander): O.  J.  Meade,  Vice  Commander;  R.  G. 
Harrell,  Adjutant;  W.  M.  Williams,  Quartermaster; 
T.  L.  Reel,  Commissary;  Dr.  Alexander,  Surg-eon; 
and  J.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Chaplain.  The  Doctor 
writes  that  the  “gallant  Gen.  T.  H.  Bell  of  Forrest’s 
Cavalry,  whose  Brigade  led  the  charge  at  Fort 
Pillow,  is  living  here,  and  is  hale  and  hearty, 
though  beginning  to  show  the  weight  of  years.” 

“I  lived  in  Haywood  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  I enlisted 
in  May,  1861,  and  served  four  years  continuously  in 
Cheatham’s  Command  until  May  3,  ’65,  when  I was 
paroled  at  Greensboro,  N.  C..  and  returned  to  West 
Tennessee.  I practiced  medicine  there  until  seven 
years  ago  and  then  came  here.” 

Comrade  James  Bailey,  foreman  of  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  Shops,  at  Argenta,  Ark.,  sends  the  names 
of  his  associates  there,  and  the  command  in  which 
they  served,  representing  his  own  State,  South  Car- 
olina, Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee.  He 
commends  the  Veteran  “to  every  one  who  served 
under  the  folds  of  our  Confederate  banner.” 

Comrade  Ben  C.  Smith,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  desires  in- 
formation about  Arastus  B.  Maxey,  an  ex-Confeder- 
ate  soldier,  -who  served  from  Tennessee. 

II.  T.  Sinnott,  of  Mosby’s  Cavalry:  In  the  Vet- 

eran of  December,  I notice  an  article  on  the  death 
of  Captain  William  Griffin  Waller,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  his  brother,  John  Waller,  v/as  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  That  is  incorrect. 
John  Waller  was  killed  near  the  Plains  Station  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  Raiload,  Fauquier  County,  Va., 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  ’65,  by  a detatchment  of 
the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry  in  a skirmish.  I was  the 
only  person  with  him  when  he  was  killed.  We  were 
hemmed  up  in  a lane  and  were  ordered  to  surrender, 
but  Waller  refused  and  we  both  commenced  shoot- 
ing, when  Waller  was  shot  through  the  head  and  I 
n ade  my  escape.  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
detachment  said  that  Walier  was  the  bravest  man 
he  ever  saw,  and  he  refused  to  let  any  of  his  men 
touch  anything  on  Waller’s  person. 

C.  H.  St.  Clair,  Morgan  City,  La.:  Although  I 

was  on  the  Federal  side  during  the  war,  I take 
great  interest  in  reading  the  articles  in  the  Vet- 
eran relating  to  its  events,  and  I find  those  of 
which  I have  any  knowledge  correctly  stated.  I 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  ask  for  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  armament  and  support 
of  Grand  Gulf  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation  by  the 
Confederates,  made  necessary  by  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Grant  threatening  their  rear  and  Admiral  Porter’s 
fleet  in  front.  There  surely  must  be  some  Confed- 
erate veteran  living  who  has  a knowledge  of  the 
facts. 


This  white  stone*  building  erected  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  at  a Central  Point,  in  Chattanooga.  The  tall 
building  with  dome  in  the  distance,  is  that  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Times. 
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Observation  Tower  and  Government  Drive,  near  Bragg’s  Headquarters,  Missionary  Ridge. 


United  States  Post  Office  and  Custom  House,  Chattanooga. 
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AUTHOR  OF  “MY  COUNTRY  ’TIS  OF  THEE.” 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  a noted  Baptist 
minister-author,  died  recently  in  his  native  State, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and  always 
lived  in  New  England.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
spiritual  songs, some  of  which  are:  “Sister,  thou  wast 
mild  and  lovely,”  “The  morning  light  is  breaking,” 
“To-day  the  Savior  calls.”  His  famous  song,  that 
will  live  on  and  on,  is: 

■‘My  country  ! ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I sing  ; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died  ; 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride  ; 

From  every  mountain  side 
Let  fredom  ring. 

My  native  country  ! thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I love ; 

I love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 

And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song ; 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 

Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers’  God  ! to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty  ! 

To  Thee  we  sing ; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light; 

Protect,  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God  our  King  ” 


At  its  meeting  December  2,  ’95,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  A.  S.  Johnston  Camp,  at 
Beaumont,  Texas: 

Dr.  B.  F.  Calhoun,  Captain;  W.  E.  Rogers,  First 
Lieutenant;  G.  W.  Kidd,  Second  Lieutenant;  W. 
L.  Rigsby,  Adjutant;  Lovan  Hampshire,  Quarter- 
master; Dr.  A.  N.  Perkins,  Surgeon;  V.  W.  My  rick, 
Color  Bearer. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  official  organ  for  this  camp. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  retiring 
Commander,  Capt.  T.  J.  Russell,  for  his  faithful 
and  zealous  manner  of  commanding  and  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  camp  the  past  two  years. 


Thanks  to  the  Lee  Camp  Spldiers’  Home,  Rich- 
mond, for  invitation  to  their  Christmas  dinner. 
The  menu  does  not  say  hardtack  and  corn  meal  cof- 
fee, but  “Stewed  Oysters,  Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry 
Sauce,  Brunswick  Stew,  Roast  Shoat,  Apple  Sauce, 
Baked  Ham,  Wheat  Bread,  Corn  Bread,  Sweet  and 
Irish  Potatoes,  Mixed  Pickle,  Celery,  Cheese  and 
Crackers,  Oranges,  Apples,  Bananas,  Nuts,  Rai- 
sins, Mixed  Candy. 

Mince  Pie,  Fruit  Cake,  Pound  Cake,  Currant 
Cake,  Chocolate  Cake,  Sponge  Cake.  Tea,  Coffee, 
Cigars. 
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UP  TO  DATE.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A NEW  reversible  map  of  the  united  states  and 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


Size,  66x46  Inches. 

One  side  shows  a general  map  of  the  United  States, 
portions  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  a special  map 
of  Alaska,  while  a table  shows  the  population  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  for  census 
years  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

States  are  separately  colored  and  the  boundaries 
of  counties  are  shown. 

The  plates  show  all  the  new  railroad  lines  and 
extensions,  county  changes,  etc. 

All  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes,  mountain 
ranges  and  peaks  are  plainly  indicated,  as  are  also 
the  leading  cities  and  towns. 

The  Canadian  section  of  the  map  gives  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
while  the  Southern  portion  includes  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

THIS  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

is  “the  largest  and  most  accurate  map  on  Mercator’s 
Projection  ever  produced.” 

The  political  divisions  are  correctly  defined  and 
beautifully  outlined  in  colors. 

The  ocean  currents  are  clearly  shown  and  named. 

A marginal  index  of  letters  and  figures  enables 
one  to  easily  locate  every  country  in  the  world. 

Short  articles  in  alphabetical  order  are  printed 
around  the  border  of  this  map  in  large,  clear  type, 
containing  valuable  information  about  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing. 

The  area,  population  ana  form  of  government  of 
every  country  in  the  world  is  given  up  to  date. 

The  population  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  world  is  shown  in  a table 
specially  prepared  for  this  map. 

The  map  also  contains  diagrams  showing  com- 
parative lengths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  heights 
of  principal  mountains  in  the  world,  and  an  insert 
map  showing  the  North  Polar  regions. 

“This  new  reversible  map  is  the  best  eve r publish- 
ed,” say  the  publishers,  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  unrivailed  in  clearness. 

The  United  States  side  is  a complete  railroad  map 
of  the  countr}-. 

It  is  the  largest  map  of  the  United  States  and 
world  combined  ever  printed  on  one  sheet. 

The  best  quality  of  heavy  map  paper  is  used, 
while  the  edges  are  bound  with  tape,  mounted  on 
sticks  at  top  and  bottom  ready  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

The  Veteran  offers  this  beautiful  map  for  sale 
at  $2.25  postpaid.  Regular  price  $5.00.  For  a 
club  of  six  new  subscribers  it  will  be  sent  free. 
Order  now. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  WITH  THE  VETERAN. 


As  an  extra  inducement  for  renewals  and  to  aid  in  circu- 
lating Southern  literature,  tiie  following  list  of  books  will  be 
furnished  on  terms  designated- 

The  Other  Side,  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle.  A poem.  Will 
be  sent  as  premium  for  four  subscriptions,  or  with  the  Vet- 
eran for  $1.75.  Price  $1  00  This  is  a remarkable  poem, 
Jefferson  Davis  being  thetheme  of  the  gifted  author. 

Christ  in  the  Camp.  624  pages  is  illustrated  and  character- 
istic of  the  eminent  author,  Rev  J.  William  Jones,  D.D.  Price 
$2.50.  Given  as  premium  for  five  subscribers. 

The  American  Epic,  a Concise  Scenic  History  of  the 
United  States  and  other  poems  by  Drummond  Welburn 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Sent  with  four  subscribers,  or  with  one  and 
the  Veteran  for  $1.50. 

Virginia  Before  and  During  the  War,  by  H,  H.  Fariner. 
Price  25  cents,  paper.  102  pages.  Sent  with  two  subscrip- 
tions, or  with  Veteran  for  $1.12. 

A Tribute  in  Song  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  by  Virginia 
women,  edited  by  Mary  Stuart  Smith.  Price  50  cents.  Sent 
with  two  subscriptions  for  the.VETERAN. 

Rebel  Rhymes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Elizabeth  J.  Here- 
ford, of  Texas,  $1  00.  Sent  with  three  subscribers. 

Four  Years  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  by  John  0.  Easier. 
Reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.50,  now  supplied  with  the  Veter- 
an for  $2.00. 

Hancock’s  Diary,  or  History  of  the  Second  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  A large  octavo  volume,  $2  50.  This  book  can  be 
had  for  $1.50  if  a club  of  twenty-five  can  be  secured. 

The  Civil  War  from  a Southern  Standpoint,  by  Mrs.  Ann 
E.  Snyder,  of  Nashville,  can  be  had  for  three  subscribers,  or 
with  t he  Veteran  for  $1.50.  Price  $1  00 

Rebel  Relics,  by  Rev-  A.  T.  Goodloe.  Price  $1.00  .Supplied 
with  the  Veteran  for  $1.50,  or  for  three  subscribers. 

The  Sponsor  Souvenir  Album,  advertised  on  back  cover 
page  by  the  Souvenir  Co..  Houston,  Texas  will  be  supplied 
from  the  Veteran  office  also  at  the  publishers  prices. 

Memoris  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  his  wife,  in  two  elegant 
volumes  containing  1,640  pages.  This  most  entertaining  and 
valuable  book  will  be  furnished  by  the  Veteran  with  a years 
subscriptioriTor  $5.25. 

Campaigns  and  Battles  of  the  Sixteenth  Tennessee  Con- 
federate Regiment,  from  its  organization,  at  Camp  Trous- 
dale, through  its  campaigns  in  West  Virgina,  South  Caroli- 
na, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Georgia,  together  with  sketches  of  other  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments, by  Thomas  A.  Head.  Five  hundred  octavo  pages. 
Twenty  illustrations.  Price  $1  00. 

The  World  and  How  to  Take  it,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Baird,  D D., 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  was  associated  with  the  Confederate  Army 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Prefaced  to  the 
work  is  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  au'hor.  by  John  M.  Gaut. 
The  book  is  discussed  in  most  attractive  style, and  illustrates 
with  interesting  incidents,  most  of  the  practical  problems  of 
life.  Home.  Society.  Business,  Personal  Virtues  and  Vices, 
and  Life’s  Closing  Scenes  are  all  treated  in  the  author’s  pe- 
culiarly fascinating  style.  The  book  contains  400  pages  with 
a fine  steel  engraving  of  the  author;  is  printed  on  fine  paper, 
and  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  in  colors  and  gold  ; 
an  apppopriate  gift  book.  Price  $1.50  Given  with  the 
Veteran  for  $2.25.  or  for  five  subscriptions. 

Annals  of  an  Invertebrate,  by  Laurette  Nesbet  Boykin. 
“This  book  is  a marvel.”  Rev.  Dr.  Vance,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
says:  “It  is  a weird  and  exquisite  poem  in  pure  prose.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Battle,  President  of  Shorter  College  Rome,  Ga  , men- 
tions it  as  ‘‘the  work  of  a child  of  genius.”  Charles  .T. 
Bayne,  Editor  Augusta,  Ga.  Chronicle,  asserts  that  “George 
Eliot  would  have  been  proud  of  it.”  Lilian  Whiting,  of 
Boston,  writes  that  “It  is  a wonderful  book — ns  sympathetic 
as  a human  presence.”  This  book  is  one  dollar.  It  will  be 
furnished  with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $1.60,  and  free  for 
four  subscriptions. 

Life  of  Lee,  by  Fitzhugh  Lee.  This  excellent  book  needs 
no  commendation.  Thousands  have  been  sold.  It  will  be 
sent  as  premium  for  six  subscriptions, ’or  with  the  Veteran 
for  $2.00. 

How  It  Was,  by'Mrs.  Trby  Morgan,  Nashville.  An  account 
of  thrilling  experience  during  the  ever  memorahle  Four 
Years.  Given  with  four  subscriptions,  or  with  the  Veteran 
for  $1.50. 


southern  War  Songs.  A good  collection  of  songs,  ever 
popular  in  the  South,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Sent  for  four 
subscriptions, or  with  the  Veteran  for  $1  75.  Price  $1  25. 

Songs  of  Dixie.  Giving  words  and  music,  well  bound  in 
paper.  Given  as  premium  for  three  subscriptions,  or  with  the 
Veteran  for  $1  50.  Price  65  cents. 

The  Bugle  Call.  Words  and  music  composed  by  Col  John 
Milledge,'i'o‘’ Atlanta.  Sent  as  premium  to  subscribers  sending 
a new  one  with  their  renewal. 

Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales.  Well  bound  in  paper, 
clear  print-  The  five  volumes  will  be  sent  as  premium  for 
three  subscriptions,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  $150.  Price  75c. 

Captain  Phil  and  Yaller  Phil,  by  Terah  Ewin.  A story  of 
love  and  war.  Well  bound  in  paner.  Will  be  given  as  pre- 
mium to  any  one  sending  a new  subscriber.  Price  25  cents- 

The  following  list  of  Southern  books,  either  by  Southern 
authors  or  about  the  South,  will  be  perused  with  interest. 

The  prices  are  attached  to  each  and  friends,  who  wish  any 
of  them  may  order  in  renewing  or  sending  new  subscribers, 
at  one-fifth  less  the  prices  as  quoted.  For  instance,  any  book 
worth  $1.25  will  be  sent  with  the  Veteran,  postpaid,  for  $2  00. 

Hereafter,  Veteran  subscribers  may  expect  to  secure  any 
Southern  book  through  the  Veteran  at  reduced  prices- 

Frances  Courtenay  Baylor— Claudia  Hyde,  16mo.,  $1.25; 
Jean  and  J uanita-  Square.  8vo  , $1  50. 

William  Hand  Browne — Maryland.  16mo. , $1.25. 

Kate  Chopin — Bayou  Folk,  lfimo.,  $1  25. 

John  Esten  Cooke — Virginia,  16mo.,  $1  25;  My  Lady  Poka- 
hontas,  16mo..$L  25. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock — In  the  Tennessee  Mountains, 
16mo.,  $1.25;  Down  the  Ravine.  16mo.,  $100;  The  Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  16mo.,  $125;  In  the  Clouds, 
16mo.,$1.25;  His  Vanished  Star.  16mo  , $1  25  ; The  Mystery 
of  Witch-Face  Mountain.  16mo.,  $1.25;  The  Story  of  Keedon 
Bluffs,  16mo.,  $1-25;  The  Despot  of  Brooinsedge  Cave,  16mo., 
$1  25;  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,  16mo.,  $125. 

Katharine  Floyd  Dana — Our  Phil,  and  Other  Stories,  16mo., 
$1.25. 

M.  E.  M.  Davis — Under  the  Man-Fig,  16mo.,  $1.25. 

Rueben  Davis — Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  Mississip- 
pians,  8vo.,  $3  00. 

Parthenia  A.  Hague — A Blockaded  Family,  16mo.,  $1.00. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris — Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  His 
Queer  Country.  Square,  8vo.,  $2.00  ; Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home. 
Square,  8vo.,  $2.00:  Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,  12mo., 
$1  50;  Night  with  Uncle  Remus.  12mo.,  $1  50;  Mingo.  16mo.r 
$1  25 ; Balaam  and  His  Master.  16mo.,  $1.25. 

Charles  C.  Jones.Jr. — *History  of  Georgia.  2vols  , 8vo  , $10.00 
net;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Members  from  Georgia  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  8vo-,  $2.00;  Negro  Myths  from  the 
Georgia  Coast,  16mo.,  $100. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge — George  Washington,  2 vols.,  16mo.t 
$2.50;  half  morocco.  $5.00. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin — Lewis  Cass,  16mo.,  $1  25. 

James  Phelan — History  of  Tennessee.  Crown,  8vo.,  $2.00. 

Rev  Charles  C-  Pinckney — Life  of  General  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney. Crown,  8vo.,  $150. 

Margaret  J.  Preston — Colonial  Ballads,  Sonnets  and  Other 
Verse.  16mo.,  $1.25. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith— Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,  16mo., 
$1.25. 

Octave  Thanet — Knitters  in  the  Run,  16mo  , $1.25  ; Otto  the 
Knight,  16mo  ,$1  25. 

Maurice  Thompson— A Tallahassee  Girl,  16mo.,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 

Moses  Ooit  Tyler  — Patrick  Henry,  16mo.,  $125;  half 
morocco,  $2  50. 

Dr.  H.  Von  Holst — John  C Calhoun,  16mo.,  $1.25;  half 
morocco,  $2.50. 

Henry  Watterson  (editor) — Oddities  in. Southern  Life  and 
Character.  16mo-,  $1.50. 

George  E.  Woodberry — Edgar  Allan  Poe,  16mo.,  $L.25;  half 
morocco,  $2  50. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Johnson  & Co.,  publishers.  Richmond.  Va., 
whose  advertisement  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  appear  in  the 
Veteran,  favor  it  with  “three  great  books.” 

“Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,”  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry. 

“Lee’s  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee.  of  Lexington,  Va. 

“Southern  Literature,”  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South 
Carolina. 
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These  three  books  are  already  attracting  much  attention. 
Although  but  recently  issued  from  the  press,  it  is  said  that 
they  have  been  more  extensively  adopted  and  are  being  more 
generally  used  than  many  popular  text-books  that  have  been 
on  the  market  for  many  years.  Two  of  them— Curry  V'Sout  h” 
and  Manly’s  ‘Literature” — supply  important  places  in  the 
school  curriculum.  “Lee’s  History”  is  full,  fair  and  satis- 
factory. Advanced  teachers  generally  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise. 

Gleanings  From  Southland ■ — Miss  Helen  Dortch,  Assistant 
State  Librarian,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  states,  wisely  and  well,  that 
Miss  Cumming’s  good  work  for  the  soldiers  of  the  “Lost 
Cause”  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
people  of  the  South.  Her  book,  “Gleanings  From  South- 
land,” should  have  a place  in  every  library  in  the  South. 

Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  writes  : I have  read  “Gleanings  From  South- 
land” with  pleasure,  and  it  recalled  many  of  the  sad  scenes 
and  sacrifices  incident  to  Southern  society  during  the  great 
war  between  the  States. 

J.  L Warren,  in  Old  Homestead,  Atlanta  : It  unerringly 
delineates  l he  character  of  the  important  events  which  trans- 
pired under  th^  author’s  personal  observation. 

This  book  will  be  sent  as  a premium  for  five  subscriptions 
to  the  Veteran.  Address, 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ROBT.  E.  LEE. 


On  the  front  cover  of  this  Veteran  there  is  a picture  of 
Arlington  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  home  of  ‘Our  Lee”  as 
it  was  before  the  war — in  all  its  old  Southern  granduer. 
From  that  porch  may  be  seen  in  its  magnificence  the  Cap- 
ital City  of  the  country. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1807,  Robt.  E.  Lee  was  born.  The 
Veteran  has  ever  taken  pride  in  presenting  the  granduer  of 
his  matchless  character.  In  all  the  world’s  history  no 
greater  and  purer  character  has  enriched  its  pages.  His 
biography  should  be  used  as  a text-book  in  our  schools — 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  has  written  a charming  life  of  Gen.  Lee, 
and  the  Veteran  has  been  zealous  to  commend  this  book. 
Its  large  edition  has  nearly  all  been  sold.  The  small  rem- 
nant will  be  closed  out  for  $1.25  post  paid.  The  book  and 
Veteran  one  year  $2.00.  The  regular  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.50.  Order  soon  or  you  will  miss  it. 

Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  PREMIUM  WATCH  OFFERED 
BY  THE  VETERAN. 


Rev.  Wm.  8.  Brown,  Beersheba  Springs,  Tenn  : The  gold 
watch  received  ; it  is  more  than  you  claimed  for  it,  and  I feel 
more  than  paid  for  all  my  work. 

Rev-  H.  M.  Skinner  and  wife,  Lapeer,  Mich. : The  beautiful 
watch  at  hand.  Myself  and  wife  join  in  thanking  you. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Watts,  McEwen,  Tenn. : The  watch  received, 
I compared  it  with  a $52.00  one,  and  all  pronounced  it  equally 
as  good.  I want  another  for  my  wife. 

Rev.  E.  M.  H.  Fleming,  Woodbine,  Iowa. : The  premium 
watch  received,  it  is  beautiful  and  a good  time  keeper. 

Rev.  D.  McCracken,  Dunganon,  Va. : I am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  premium  gold  watch,  accept  my  thanks. 

Rev.  J.  A Duvall,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. : I have  this  day  re- 
ceived the  premium  gold  watch,  it  is  a real  beauty. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Richards,  Monticello,  Wis. : The  gold  watch  at 
hand,  and  it  is  a beauty  in  every  respect. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Brown,  Oxford,  Miss. : The  gold  watch  received, 
it  is  much  better  than  I expected,  I am  thankful  to  you.  It 
is  all  you  claim  for  it- 


LETTERS  FROM  VETERANS. 


Lieut.  N.  M.  Berryman,  of  the  First  Texas  Regi- 
ment, writes  from  Kemp,  Texas:  In  the  Veteran 

in  a list  of  flags  captured  is  reported  that  of  the 
First  Texas,  claimed  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  a New  York  regiment  on  the  8th  of 
April  ’65,  the  day  before  General  Lee  surrendered. 
Having  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand who  “stacked  arms”  on  the  9th  of  April,  I 
deny  the  statement. 

After  the  First  Texas  learned  that  General  Lee 
had  agreed  upon  terms  of  surrender,  we  held  a con- 
sultation, whether  to  cut  the  old  flag  up  and  each 
take  a piede  for  a relic,  or  take  it  with  our  guns. 
The  majority  favored  leaving  it  “with  our  arms,” 
which  was  done. 

In  the  same  number  of  Veteran  mention  was 
made  of  the  capture  of  Hood’s  Brigade  flag,  at 
Sharpsburg.  We  never  had  a brigade  flag  and  the 
flag  mentioned  there  was  a blue  silk  flag,  with  the 
Texas  star  in  the  upper  corner  next  to  the  staff.  It 
was  made  of  a silk  dress  and  presented  to  the  First 
Texas  by  Miss  Wigfall,  when  the  regiment  was 
first  formed  at  Richmond,  in  1861.  Her  father, 
Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Regi- 
ment, and  the  flag  was  not  captured.  The  flag- 
bearer  and  all  the  guard  were  killed,  and  the  flag 
lost  in  a dense  cornfield  as  we  made  the  charge,  and 
was  picked  up  after  General  Lee  withdrew  from  the 
field  the  next  day. 

W.  P.  B.,  St.  Louis,  relates  this  true  story:  In 
the  bloody  cavalry  charge  at  Hartsville,  in  South- 
west Missouri,  private  Billy  Conklin,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  horse  went  down  with  many  others  and  was  re- 
ported killed.  The  next  day,  when  retreating,  the 
Federals  pressed  our  rear  guard  sharply  and  Capt. 
Jno.  W.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  on  for  re- 
inforcements and  overtook  Billy,  on  foot,  carrying 
his  saddle,  bridle  and  gun.  As  there  was  danger  of 
capture,  Captain  Howard  offered  to  carry  the  sad- 
dle and  gun.  “No,  I’d  better  stick  to ’em.”  “Don’t 
you  wish  this  war  was  over,  Billy?”  “I’d  have  you 
to  understand,  Sir,  that  I’m  a warrior  of  gentle 
blood,  and  peace  troubles  my  soul!  If  3'ou  want 
to  help  me,  rustle  around  and  git  me  a hoss.”  And 
Billy  trudged  along,  indifferent  to  the  increasing 
fire  just  in  rear. 

Ira  A.  Bache,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : During  the 

naval  campaign  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  our 
flat  bombarded  and  reduced  the  Confederate  garri- 
son at  Beaufort,  N.  C.  Among  the  captured  was 
Major  H.  M.  Dillard,  of  the  Artillery.  While  trans- 
ferring our  unparolcd  prisoners  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
the  Major,  an  intelligent  and  chivalrous  fellow, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  failed  to  enter  the 
fort,  but  took  the  road  toward  Richmond.  I have  in 
my  possession  his  commission,  his  watch,  a plan  of 
the  fortifications  at  Beaufort  and  some  valuable 
papers  and  love  letters  entrusted  to  me,  all  of  which 
I have  been  anxious  to  return  for  years.  The  Major 
was  raised  in  or  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1857-8, 
I see  from  data  in  my  possession.  Who  can  locate 
him  or  his  friends  for  me,  if  living? 


II 
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NasMlIe,  C&altanooga  & SI.  Louis  By. 

THITGREXt' THROUGH  CAR  ROUTE 

VIA 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


The  equipment  and  service  of  this  line  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  country,  and  carries  the  traveler  through 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  South.  More  than 
fifty  famous  battlefields  and  five  National  cemeteries 
are  located  on  and  near  this  great  railway  system  be- 
tween Hickman,  Ky., Nashville,  Tenn.,and  Atlanta, Ga. 

For  information  with  reference  to  the  resources,  cli- 
mate, soil,  water  power,  timber,  location  for  manufac- 
tories and  for  colonies  or  homes  for  thrifty  settlers 
write  J.  B.  Killebi*ew,  Immigration  Agent,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“Dixie  Flyer” 


Sleepers,  to  and  from  Florida  without  change. 

' SOUTII. 


Lv  Nashville 

. .N.  C.  & St.jL 

9 15  am 

Lv  Chattanooga. . 

. . W.  & A 

Lv  Atlanta 

. .C.  R.  R.  of  Ga 

Lv  Macon 

. ,G.  S.  & F 

Lv  Tifton 

. .Plant  System 

Ar  Waycross 

. .Plant  System 

5 10  am 

Ar  Jacksonville. . 

. .Plant  System 

NORTH. 

Lv  Jacksonville. . 

. . Plant  System 

Lv  Waycross 

. .Plant  Svstem 

10  15  pm 

Lv  Tiftonr 

. G-  S.  & F 

Lv  Macon 

..C.  R.  R.  of  Ga 

4 15  am 

Lv  Atlanta 

. AV.&  A 

Lv  Chattanooga. . 

...N.  C.  & St.  L 

Ar  Nashville 

..  .N.  C.  & St.L 

“quick-step.” 


Sleepers  between  St.  Louis  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SOUTH. 


Lv  St.  Louis 

..L.  & N 

7 50  am 

Lv  Nashville 

. .N.  C.  & St.L 

Lv  Chattanooga.  . 

..W.  & A 

Lv  Atlanta 

. . 0 R.  R-  of  vjra 

7 30  am 

Lv  Macon 

..G.  S.  & F 

11  10  am 

Lv  Tifton 

..Plant  System 

Ar  Waycross 

. .Plant  System 

Ar  Jacksonville  . . 

..Plant  System 

NORTH. 

Lv  Jacksonville  . . 

..Plant  System 

8 30  am 

Lv  Waycross  . . . . 

..Plant  System 

Lv  Tifton 

. .G.  S.  &F 

Lv  Macon 

..O.  R.  R.  of  Ga 

Lv  Atlanta 

. . W.  & A 

8 20  pm 

Lv  Chattanooga. . 

. . N.  C.  & St.  L 

1 14  am 

Lv  Nashville 

. L.  r:  N 

7 00  am 

Ar  St.  Louis 

..L.  & N 

For  information  as  to  rates,  through  car  service,  etc., 
write  R.  C-  Cowardin,  Western  Bass.  Agent,  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Briard  F.  Hill, 
Northern  Pass.  Agent,  328  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ; D.  J.  Mullaney,  Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  59  W- 
Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.;  J.  H.  Latimer,  South  east- 
ern Pass.  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga- ; J.  L.  Edmondson,  South- 
ern Pass.  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  DANLEY, 

G.  P.  & T.  A.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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OPENS  SEPTEMBER  1,  1896. 
CLOSES  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 
(100  Days,  Excluding-  Sundays.) 


J.  W.  Thomas,  President,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Director  General 
V.  L.  Kirkman,  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Wills,  Com- 
missioner General,  Leland  Rankin,  Press  Rep. 
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in 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA 


Thomas  Edmonston,  in  the  London 
Times:  It  was  my  fortune  to  reside  for 

some  little  time  in  South  Carolina  while 
that  evilly-treated  State  was  held  in 
subjection  by  a colored  legislature,  con- 
trolled by  a legion  of  Northern  carpet- 
baggers, and  supported  by  Federal 
troops,  contrary  to  the  plainest  terms 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  That 
was  in  1873;  and  the  conditions  of  life 
for  the  while  populat ion  were  becoming 
so  utterly  unendurable  that  thealterna- 
tive  presented  to  civilized  natives  of 
the  State  was  to  regain  possession  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  govern- 
ment, or  to  quit  the  country  in  a body. 
There  was  literally  no  other  course, 
since  men  who  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Huguenot  blood,  inheriting  the  tradi- 
tions of  freemen,  could  not  submit  to 
live  and  suffer  under  a government 
scarcely  differing  in  any  respect  from 
that  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  The 
conflict  was  bitter,  but  victory  was  won 
— by  what  means  and  at,  what  cost  we 
ma<t  not  too  closely  inquire  * * * 

We  cannot  afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
facts  as  they  exist  It  is  degrading  and 
demoralizing  to  a high-spirited  race,  ac- 
customed from  old  time  to  fair  and 
constitutional  methods  of  government, 
to  compel  them  to  resort  to  electoral 
tricks  and  mean  devices  because  there 
happens  to  exist  within  their  borders 
an  alien  and  inferior  race,  possessing, 
indeed,  the  right  before  the  law  to  equal 
political  privileges  with  the  white  popu- 
lation, but  utterly  incapable  of  using 
the  electoral  franchise  for  any  other 
than  evil  and  corrupt  purposes.  We 
ought  to  wish  our  kinsmen  in  South 
Carolina  all  good  speed  in  their  efforts, 
since  these  are  directed  toward  true 
constitutionalism, and  not  to  its  reversal 


CENTENNIAL  WALTZ. 

The  Centennial  Waltz,  dedicated  to 
the  management  of  the  Tennessee  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  by  its  youthful  com- 
poser, Miss  Sadie  Bishop,  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  popular  waltzes  of 
the  day.  It  is  a lively,  catchy  air,  in 
waltz  time,  with  but  medium  difficulty 
of  execution.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chords  is  unique,  and  it  argues  well 
for  the  future  of  this  young  daughter  of 
the  South.  The  daily  press,  Prof.  Schern- 
mel,  of  the  Nashville  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  the  young  lady  is  being 
educated,  and  others  who  have  heard 
her  performance  on  the  piano,  expect 
much  of  her. 


HOW’S  THIS: 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
cn-e  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  ho  cured  by  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We.thenndersigned,  have  known  F.  J. Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &TRCAX.Wholesalo  Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Walding.Kinnan  & Mar'  in, Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Testimonial  sent  free. 
Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  all  Druggists. 


A GREAT  RAILWAY. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  owns  and  operates  6,- 
169  miles  of  road.  It  operates  its  own 
sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars.  It  trav- 
erses the  best  portions  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  South  and 
North  Dakota-  Its  sleeping  and  dining 
car  service  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 
It  runs  vestibuled,  steam-heated  and 
electric-lighted  trains.  It  has  the  abso- 
lute block  system.  It  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
its  patrons.  Its  train  employees  are  civil 
and  obliging.  It  tries  to  give  each 
passenger  “value  received”  for  his 
money,  and  its  General  Passenger  Agent 
asks  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
buy  tickets  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
& St.  Paul  Railway — for  it  is  A Great 
Railway. 


THE  BELL  WITCH, 

(AUTHENTICATED.) 


Story  of  the  Ghost  that  Haunted  the  Bell 
Home  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn. 


Most  Startling  Recital  Now  in  Print,  Giving 
an  Authenticated  Account  of  the 
Strange  and  Mysterious 
Phenomena 

This  is  one  of  the  strangest  bocks  ever  written. 
By  nil  means  get  it.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00,  by  the  publishers, 

SETLIFF  & COMPANY, 

511  Church  St.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Frank  A.  Owen,  Evansville,  Indiana: 
‘Two  Years  on  the  Alabama”  came  to 
me  on  New  Year’s  day,  and  I am  put- 
ting in  every  spare  moment  trying  to 
master  its  contents,  before  leaving  borne 
for  t lie  spring  business.  We  know  less 
of  this  part  of  our  history  than  any  oili- 
er. The  book  is  a beauty,  and  its  con- 
tents written  in  such  a plain,  straight- 
forward style  that  it  carries  conviction 
of  its  truth  with  every  page. 


MEMOIRS 

OF 

Stonewall  Jaekson, 

BY  IIIS  WIDOW, 

MARY  ANNA  JACKSON, 
and  Sketches  by  Generals  Gordon,  Fitziiugh 
Lee.  French.  MoLaws,  Butler,  Bradley 
Johnson,  Lank. Ta  lt  aferho.  McGowan,  Hktii, 
Duke,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  Viscount  (general) 
Wolsei.ky,  and  others.  A book  of  nearly  700 
PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND  and  HANDSOMELY 
illustkated.  Agknts  WANTED  in  every  town 
and  county.  Liberal  pay.  Address, 
COURIER-JOURNAL  JOB  PRINTING  CO., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  Ji. — Veteran*,  Son*  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans  and  true  admirers  of  greatness  every- 
where send  for  descriptive  circular. 


CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  LETTERS. 

The  undersigned  will  pay  spot  cash  for  Au- 
tograph Letters  of  famous  persons  from  Colonial 
times  up  to  and  including  the  Civil  War.  also 
for  correspondence  of  historical  nature.  Write, 
stating  generally  what  you  have  or  know  about. 
Liberal  commission  paid  to  any  one  who  will 
searcli  and  help  me  obtain  such  manuscripts. 

W.  E.  BENJAMIN,  10  West  22nd  St„  New  York  City. 


FROM  BALTIMORE 


COMES  GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE 
WONDERFUL  ELECTROPOISE. 


A Ravenous  Appetite,  Good  Digestion, 
and  Cheerful  Countenance 
Gained  by  Its  Use. 


The  Maryland  Construction  Company 
of  Baltimore  City,  Building  the  Balti- 
more Belt  Railroad  North  Avenue  and 
Oak  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  19, 
1895.— Electrolibration  Company,  No. 
1132  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Gen- 
tlemen : On  Oct.  23  last,  you  will  re- 
member, I sent  you  a check  and  order 
for  un  Electropoise.  Since  that  time  I 
have  applied  the  instrument  to  my 
ankle  ten  times-  Previous  to  that  time 
life  was  held  lightly  by  me,  not  being 
considered  worth  living  under  such  a 
condition  of  suffering  as  fell  to  my  lot. 
My  friends  know  and  rejoice  in  the 
change  effected  in  me,  presumably  by 
the  use  of  the  Electropoise.  I no  longer 
starve  myself,  but  have  a ravenous  ap- 
petite, a good  digestion,  and  if  my 
friends  ,are  to  be  believed,  a cheerful 
countenance,  but  this  is  all  aside  from 
my  main  purpose  in  writing,  which  is  to 
order  two  more  of  your  instruments, 
with  book  of  directions,  etc  , of  course, 
for  which  you  will  find  enclosed  my 
check  for  $50. 

Please  send  as  soon  as  possible,  ns  one 
of  my  friends  wants  to  die  or  thinks  he 
does,  and  I want  to  show  him  that  life 
is  altogether  worth  living,  in  company 
with  I lie  Electropoise. 

He  will  not  be  hard  to  convince,  as  he 
saw  me  every  day  before  I owned  an 
Electropoise,  and  he  sees  me  every  day 
since.  The  argument  is  unanswerable. 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  B.  BATT. 


$5.00 


For  Two  Month’s  Rent, 

with  liberal  terms  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
chasing alter  renting.  Those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  wonderful  curative 
work  of  the  Electropoise  should  write 
for  booklet  giving  full  particulars.  The 
Electropoise  indorsed  by  thousands  in 
every  walk  of  life  all  over  the  country. 

DuBOIS  & WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  B’lding, 

NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 


In  these  days  of  progress  and  the  build- 
ing of  great  houses,  it  will  be  an  item  of 
interest  to  know  that  “the  largest  plate 
glass  mirror  in  the  world”  was  brought 
from  Belgium  to  New  York  City  recent- 
ly. It  is  12xl3>4  feet  and  1 Yi  inches 
thick. 


IV 


Confederate  t/eterap 


[Notices  under  this  heading  will  be  inserted, 
at  20  cents  per  line  each  insertion.] 


MLL  kinds  of  advertising  matter  carefully  dis- 
tributed. Cards,  etc.,  nailed  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Write  for  terms  and  referen- 
ces. James  L.  Hill,  Manager,  316)4  Deaderick 
Sc,.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


l/i/ANTRD  — The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
W headquarters  lor  the  sale  o'f  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers. and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones,  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


\MU  l\(T717'  I-!  All  good  Southerners  to  con- 
yVrtl'f  1 C i i — I ■ tinue  to  secure  first-class 
Teachers— Music.  Literary  and  Art— from  The 
Southern  Teachers’  Bureau  op  Education, 
618  S.  College  St.,  Na-hviile.  Tenn.  Positions 
filled  in  twenty-four  hours  from  receipt  of  yonr 
letter  or  telegram. 


Ladies  and 
Ge  tiemen: 

If  you  would  liv  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  an  be 
healthy  all  th,.  e. 
remember  this  fa 
that 

Hodge’sSarsaparilla 

makes  pure  red  blood , 
a clear  skin , and  gives 
you  perfect  health. 

Write  for  article  on 
the  blood,  and  testi- 
monials of  cures. 


WE  PRESENT  HEREWITH 

©/^.rjrjueil  I5faferr)<2r)i 


of  the  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  following 

SUMMARY: 

Insurance  written  in  1S94,  - $6,251,713.05 
Increase  of  Assets,  - - - - $100,371.94 
Increase  of  Surplus.  - - - - $32,221.75 

Total  amount  paid  Policy  Hold- 
ers since  Organization,  - - $5,261,936.55 

OFFICERS: 

0.  R.  LOOKER.  President. 

JAS.  H.  CUMMINS.  Secretary. 


Agents  wanted  throughout  the  State.  Liberal 
commission.  Apply  for  literature  to 

J.  H.  JAMESON,  General  Agent, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


I^-Publisher  of  The  Veteran  carries  a 
$10,000  policy  in  this  Company. 


Helen's  Transfer  and  Storage  Co. 

EVERYTHING  MOVED  AND  STORED. 

Special  attention  given  Jo  Boxing  Pianos, 
Packing  Furniture,  Pictures,  Fine  China,  etc'., 
for  Shipment,  and  Moving  Iron  Safes.  Tel.  941. 


Residence: — 120  S.  Front  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Office;— Manlove  & Co.,  212  N.  College. 
3 ly 

(Established  Nashville, Tenn.,  1868.) 


Hodge’s  Sarsaparilla, 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

$1  Per  Botile. 


DO  YOU  CHEW?  IF  YOU  CHEW, 
YOU  CAN  CHEW 

Valpntinn’o  fIorWi  FfBit  c™.  or 

! dlulillliu  b cid  Fashioned  Sweet  Gum. 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may,  be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


MAURICE  GLICK, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Room  51,  Chamber  Commerce  Building, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


RUNDLE  & SON — Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  House  Furnishings,  No.  211  N. 
College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TEETH— Extracted.  25c;  filled  with  silver 
75c;  gold,$l  to  $2;  with  white  filling,  75c:  good 
set  upper  or  lower,  $5:  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.50.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representntiveswill  vis- 
it monthly.  Bell  Buckle.  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Columbia',  Clarksville.  Watch  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM — The  leading  ice  crearn  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding.  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS.. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  anU  Turkish  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No,  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nashyille  Spice  Mills, 

.1.  W.  THOMAS  & SON,  Proprietors, 


For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

SPURL0CK-NEAL  CO., 
i-94-iy.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Miami  Medical  College, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Regular  Session  Begins  Oct.  1,  1895. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 


under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 


DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughon’s 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board.  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


JJAMT7  QTFITW  We  have  recently  prepared 
DlHUEi  DlUDIi  books  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  study.”  Write  for  “ Home  Study” 
circulars  at  once. 


Val.  is  an  old  Confed.  soldier, 7th  Ga.  Reg.,  Co.  K. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


WANTED! 

OLD  CONFED.  & U.  S.  STAMPS, 


Will  pay  as  much  as  $200  00  each  for 
some  varieties.  Remove  none  from  en- 
velopes. Send  stamp  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  J.  M.  BARTELS, 

7-6t.  Alexandria,  Ya. 


THE  GUARDIAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

i 

OF  TENNESSEE. 

(Main  Office,  Memphis.) 

A home  company  for  home  people.  By  insur- 
ing only  the  best  people,  the  losses  are  lessened. 
Advisory  Board  in  each  county  aids  agents  in 
selecting  best  moral  risks. 

Are  you  tired  of  being  put  on  “the  general 
average?”  Policy  holders  participate  in  the 
Profits  with  Stockholders.  Profits  you  have 
helped  to  send  East  have  largely  made  it  rich. 

Investigate,  it  will  pay  you.  For  information 
call  at  the  company’s  office. 

231  NF.  College  McLESTER  & CO.,  Agts. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  A ve.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


To  Our  Southern  Friends  : 

We  would  suggest  that  a useless  expense  is 
incurred  by  huyirvr  50  cents  Baking  Powder. 
The  highest  priced  ingredient  is  Cream  Tartar, 
to-day  selling  for  21  cents  to  jobbers.  Thomas’ 
Pure  Baking  Powder,  manufactured  bv  J.  W. 
Thomas  & Son  corner  Cedar  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  sold  for  25  cents  a pound 
and  guaranteed  the  best.  Tryit.  Agents  wanted. 
Mentiou  Tue  Veteran. 


Your  Stationery 

— **g  May  be  an  indication  of  your  »~- 
business  judgment.  If  you 
— * want  it  neat  and  tasty  and 
ZzZ  cheap.  Get  it  done  by 

UNIVERSITY  . PRESS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


All  pain  banished  by  Dr.  Miles’  Pain  P'Us. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 

Wilson’sCommon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world*  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
nm—,  I 310  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Kj. 
Offices:  j nag  Broad waj.  New  York. 


Confederate  Ueterai) 
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rUTTUTJTJTJlJl  JUT.  JUT  rUTJTJTJTJUTJT 
..THE.. 

(^D^gia  [loins  In^anug 

-COMPANY- 

COHJ/ABUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
r pany.  1-95-iy  p 

OUTJ  LmTJTJUTJTJLJ  LTLT  LTLI  UTJTJTJUTJUTJ  LTUu 

Relix  Qeille/y,  • 

Interior  Decnratnr  and 
Designer. 

Frescoing.  Painting  and  Deco- 
rating of  Churches.  Puhlic 
Halls,  or  Residences. 

HONEST  WORK  FOR  HONEST  PRICES. 

Portraits  in  Oil  and  Character  Paint- 
ings from  Life- 

Highest  Testimonials. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

STUDIO  AND  OFFICES;  SL. 

VENDOME  BUILDING,  ^ 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


ONE-HALF  SIZE  OF  BOX. 


POZZONI’S 

COMPLEXION  POWDER! 

I has  been  the  standard  for  forty  years  and  I 
. is  more  popular  to-day  than  ever  before. 

POZZONI’S 

| Is  the  Ideal  complexion  powder— beautifying, 
refreshing,  cleanly,  healthful  and  harmless. 

I A delicate,  invisible  protection  to  the  face. 

. With  every  box  of  POZZONI’S  a mar  , 
1 nificent  SoovllJ's  GOLD  PUFF 
BOX  is  given  free  of  charge. 

1 AT  DRUGGISTS  and  FANCY  STORES. 


This  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to  iJJSj 
FRANK  EDWARDS,  !iTJl 
Dallas,  Texas" 


“ ®ne  Country, 

. . . ®ne  flag.' 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banncrs>  Swords,  geits,  GaPS. 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & OO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  - - - NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

□OOOOOOO 00000003  cJOOOOOOQ  OOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO 

W.  h A.  R.  R.  I 

AND 

I NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & § 
| ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  | 

| Odaily  TRAINS^  j 

I TO  \ 

I CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE, 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

I MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  8 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 


£ 


MIGRANT 

RATES 


a The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great-  a 
| est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  | 
9 States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  S 
a the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  a 
f low.  Do  not  fail  (o  go  and  take  the  chil-  a 
9 dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for  9 
9 them.  s 

S USPFor  Maps.  Folders  and  any  desired  9 
9 information  write  to  9 

i J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  VV.  Hicks, 
g Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  9 
§ Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  jjj 

| Jos.  M.  Brown, T.M.,  C.E.  Harmon,  G.P.A.,  | 
| Atlanta,  Ga.  5 

OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOO  OOOOOOOO  idOOOOOOG  DtKHKHKlU 


P 


Dr=Jf=dT~rr. 


LRNDIS  BANKING  GO. 

STOCKS  BONDS  AND  LOANS. 

Real  Estate  and  Commercial  Paper. 

230  N-  College  St-  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Weekly  Stock  Letter  on  Application. 


1 


J 


“For  Charity  Sufferetb  Long.” 


Mrs.  Laura  C.  Phoenix,  flilwaukee,  WSs. 


“Matron  of  a Benevolent  Home 
and  knowing  the  good  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 
has  done  me,  my  wish  to  help  others,  over- 
comes my  dislike  for  the  publicity,  this 
letter  may  give  me.  In  Nov,  and  Dec,,  1893, 
The.  inmates  had  the  “LaGrippe,” 
and  I was  one  of  the  first.  Resuming  duty 
too  soon,  with  the  care  of  so  many  sick,  I 
did  not  regain  my  health,  and  in  a month 
I became  so  debilitated  and.  nervous 
from  sleeplessness  and  the  drafts  made  on 
my  vitality,  that  it  was  a question  if  I could 
go  on.  A dear  friend  advised  me  to  try 
Hr,  Miles’  Restorative  Aertitne. 

I took  2 bottles  and  am  happy  to  say,  I am 
in  better  health  than  ever.  I still  continue 
Its  occasional  use,  as  a nerve  food, 
as  my  work  is  very  trying.  A letter  ad- 
dressed to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  reach  me." 
June  6, 1894.  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Phoenix. 
Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  is  sold  on  a positive 
uarantee  that  the  first  bottle  will  benefit. 
Lll  druggists  sell  it  at  $1, 6 bottles  for  $5,  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 

Restores  Health 

The  Girl  is  Out  of  Date  that 
Can’t  Sing 

1 9 g0U^T00  YoiJQl^. 

THE  GREATEST  SONG  HIT 

written  since  “After  the  Ball.”  Sung  by  Libbey  > 
Jarvis.  Cera  Routt,  and  all  star  singers.  Sung 
in  England. 


I1 


ONLY  TWO  MONTHS  OLI) 

and  already  introduced  into  every  State  in  fhe 
Union.  Sung  in  the  phonographs.  Send  40  cents 
and  get  a copy  while  it  is  new.  No  discount  to 
dealers. 

Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


BUSINESS 

60116Q6. 


No«.  1 90.  152,  and  15-1  N. 
Cherry  sit.  (Cumberland 
i'lenbytennii  I'ublisiung 

Block),  Nashville,  Tenn, 


A practical  school  of  established  reputation.  Busu 
nfcss  men  lecommend  this  Colloge.  Write  for  free  Cata- 
logue. Address  R.  W.  JJGNNING8,  Principal. 
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“THE  THIRD  WORLD.” 


The  following  editorial  paragraph  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  written 
by  Wallace  P.  Reed,  of  whom  John  Tem- 
ple Graves  wrote:  ‘ His  is  the  most  elo- 
quent of  Southern  pens  since  Henry 
Grady’s  rested.” 

In  all  the  long  list  of  holiday  novels 
there  is  not  one  which  excels  in  thril- 
ling interest,  and  which  equals  in  the 
fascination  of  its  style,  “The  Third 
World,”  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Fairman’s 
wonderful  romance,  which  has  just 
been  issued  in  book  form.  It  will  de 
light  thousands  of  readers. 

MAPLE  SYRUP. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make,  in 
a few  minutes  on  your  kitchen  stove,  at 
a cost  of  about  25  cents  per  gallon,  a 
maple  syrup  pronounced  equal  to  the 
“Only  Pure  Old  Vermont,”  which  sells 
at  $L.25  per  gallon,  send  $1  with  pledge 
to  keep  the  same  secret,  and  get  the 
receipt.  Address  J.  N.  Lotspeicii,  Mor- 
ristown, Tenn.  The  Gospel  Advocate 
says:  We  have  tried  this  syrup  and 
recommend  it. 


Hamilton  parks, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW, 

Rooms  53  and  64, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

....NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

TELEPHONE  ,484. 

REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 

Amer'can  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Col.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Gen.  Manager  N.  N.  & M. 
V.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  9 94  ly 


The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  W-  Johnson,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  patrons  of  the  Market 
House,  has  leased  the  Southeast  corner 
of  that  building  in  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar stalls,  and  will  in  the  future  keep  a 
stock  of  fresh  meats,  hams,  sausages, 
etc.,  unsurpassed  by  any.  The  Nash- 
ville Packing  House  supplies  him, 
which  fact  tells  that  everything  will  be 
first-class.  Free  delivery,  urbane  sales- 
men, low  prices  and  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  will  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  may  ly 


OXYSALTS. 


In  the  part  of  France  where  I was  bom, 
a lies  of  every  ngo  h ive  good  complexions, 
*nd  they  never  use  cosmetics,  but  a simple  domestic  remedy  prepared  in  nearly 
every  household.  There  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  its  application  or  harmful  in  its 
effects,  and  a change  will  be  noticed  in  the  skin  i i one  day.  Wheu  first  discovered 
it  was  only  supposed  to  bleach  the  skin,  hut  the  friction  Uocd  in  applying  it  ERAD- 
ICATES WRINKLES  and  loav.  s the  face  firm  & smooth.  After  a few  applications 

Pimples,  Tan,  Blackheads  and  Sunburn 

will  enti.  ly  dhv.near.  Du  irig  its  use  nil  powders  nnd  lotions  nrc  to  he  avoided, 
nothing  being  naed  but  soft  water  and  Oxysalts,  for  it  is  a proofs?  of  cleansing,  not 
covering  un  impurities.  Full  directions  for  use  aceompany  Oxy*ait.-' — by  mail. 

One  Month’s  T reatment  Only  25  cents, 

or  for  CO  cents  I will  send  one  month’?  treatment  and  sell  the  recipe  with  full  direc- 
tions for  making  and  using.  You  will  then  be  able  to  prepare  the  Oxysalts  yourself 
atAoostof  i<js3  than  20c  a year.  fc.  C.  I m COM  RE,  Station  C.,  St.  JLouis,  Mo. 


THE  AUTOHARP. 


A Good-Natured.  Musical  Instrument. 


“EASY  TO  PLAY.” 

“The  Autoharp  encourages 
the  musical  effort  of  the  per- 
son who  is  least  musical,  and 
will  respond  with  harmonious 
chord  ro  the  touch  of  any- 
body It  never  is  ill-tem- 
pered ; practice  cannot  dis- 
turb those  who  listen,  for  it 
knows  no  discords.  People  of 
more  or  less  musical  skill  find 
it  ( harming  in  its  simplicity, 
delightfully  easy  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  com- 
panionable at  all  times,  while 
it  baffles  the  attempt  of  the 
skillful  to  find  its  musical 
limitations  ” 

The  Veteran  will  be  sent 
one  year  free  to  any  one 
ordering  an  Autoharp  at  any 
of  the  prices  given.  Nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  gift. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


Send  us  50  cents  for  six  months  sub- 
scription to  the  Busy  Bee,  a handsome 
sixteen-page  illustrated  weekly,  and  wre 
will  send  you  by  mail,  charges  prepaid, 
your  selection  of  any  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing bound  volumes : “Black  Beauty,” 
“The  Reveries  of  a Bachelor,”  “The 
Scarlet  Letter,”  “Whittier’s  Poems,” 
“Premium  Cook  Book,”  “Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia,” “Lalla  Rookli,”  “Longfellow’s 
Poems.”  The  books  are  16mo  size,  with 
large  sized  type  and  printed  on  good 
paper.  These  books  on  market  would 
cost  25  to  50  cents  each.  Send  50  cents 
for  6 months  subscription  to  the  Busy 
Bee,  and  we  will  send  your  selection  of 
any  three  of  the  above  volumes  by  mail 
postpaid  and  absolutely  free.  Address, 
Globe  Press  Bureau, 

1441  South  Penn  Square, 
(City  Hall  Square.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“HOT  SHOTS” 

By  SAM  JONES. 

A red  hot  book  by  the  unique  and 
original  Sam  Jones.  Will  sell  at  sight. 
Outfit  consisting  of  full  copy  of  book 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Agents  wanted. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUB.  HOUSE, 

Nashville.  Tenn 


THE 

SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 

. ..IS  THE 

- GREATEST  HIGHWAY  OF  TRADE  AMD  TRAVEL,  - 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections. 

IT  OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service. 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  I).  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bensooter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


The  Youth’s  Companion 

AND 

THE  VETERAN, 

Both  one  year  for  only  $2  00  and  a 50-cent  Cal. 
endar  free.  This  offer  is  only  to  new  subscribers 
to  the  Companion,  but  those  renewing  for  the 
Veteran  can  take  advantage  of  it. 


Confederate  1/eterai). 
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LIFE  OF  GEN.  ROB'T.  E.  LEE  FOR  CHILDREN. 


It  is  in  Easy  Words  and  Illustrated  with  Colored  Plates,  and  is  “Just  the  Book  that  has  been  Wanted.’’ 


KojjtKi  A.i\U  ills  Ai  OTHER  S TAUTEN  G tUll  AUlllVl 


Address  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


GEN.  LEE’S  ANXIETY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Price  of  this 
book  75cts.,  sent 
post  paid,  with 
the  Veteran 
— r e n e w a I s or 
new  subscrip- 
tions for-  $1.40. 

Sent  free  for  a 
club  of  four  sub- 
scribers. 

T li  e Southern 
C h u r c li  m a n 
says:  In  writ- 

ing this  “Life  of 
General  Lee”  for 
the  children 
whose  fathers 
wore  the  gray, 
Mrs.  William- 
son, who  is,  by 
the  way,  a niece 
of  Dr.  Gessner 
Harrison,  of  the 
U n i v er  s*i  t y of 
Virginia,  and  a 
cousin  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Stuart 
Smith,  has  done 
an  excellent 
thing  in  an  ad- 
mirable way. 


WATCHES  • FOR 


© 

t 


VETERAN -WORKERS! 


To  the  first[2,000  Veteran  workers  or  subscrib- 
ers, who  between  this  and  June  1st,  18%,  send  in  nine- 
teen yearly  subscribers  with  $1.00  for  each  name  sent — 
and  thirty-five  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  and  registra- 
tion, we  will  send  free  one  of  the  Veteran  Watches. 

This  watch  is  14,  K.,  Gold  filled.  It  is  Elgin 
movement,  Chronometer  balance,  seven  jewel,  stem  wind, 
stem  set,  hunting  case. 

It  will  wear  a lifetime,  and  is  an  elegant,  valu- 
able timepiece.  It  will  be  furnished  in  either  ladies’  or 
gent’s  size. 

For  three  additional  zue  zvill  send  watch  and  chain. 
Any  boy,  or  girl  for  that  matter,  can  secure  this 
premium  in  a few  days’  work — write  for  sample  copies 
and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

ADDRESS 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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UTJTJTJTJTJOJTJUTJXrUXannfUTJUXrlJTJTJTJTJXflJlJT-n-n  rLTLTU  LD  -UTJ'LTLTLnj  UTJTJTJTJXrLTU  UTJTJTJTJTJXTU  UXT UTJXT1JTJTJTJTJ  UOJXnjTJXrLrLX 


JAC^OpI,  JOpgTOfl  AfllD  LEE. 


ERE  WITH  is  a good  illustration  of  the  ? 
4m  fine  engraving  of  the  three  famous  d 
Generals,  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston  and  d 
“Stonewall”  Jackson.  The  price  of  d 
the  engraving,  the  print  surface  of  which  £ 
is  18x24  inches,  in  heavy  panel  27x32,  is  5 
$7.50.  We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  this  P 
picture  to  camps  or  individuals  at  the  price  £ 
designated,  or  it  will  be  sent  as  premium  d 
for  fifteen  subscriptions.  d 

This  splendid  picture  would  be  the  pride  5 
of  every  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  in  ex-  ? 
istence,  and  nearly  all  of  them  could  easily  P 
secure  fifteen  subscriptions  for  it.  ? 

Address,  £ 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  t 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  s 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 


ijs^-MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS.  v™be^J- 


„ ,,  QO-OOOOO 0000000000-0000' 

Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the  o 

Famous  y 

00000000-0000000-0000000000-0-0-000$ 


STRRR 


O 0-0-0000000-0000000000-00-00000000 


Ooooooo 000-000 00-000-00-00000-000000 

PIANO. 


0000-00 


000-000 

That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 


^ FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  ^ 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 


PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 


INI  tr-* I t wi  1 1 , "Ee n n 


^uauiuuauiuiuiuiuiuiiiuiiuiuuiiuuumuiiuuiuiiuuaiiimiiuiiiiuuuuiuuuuaiiiiuauuiuuuiiuiuuiiiiiiiuuiuiiuumauui^ 


LARGEST  JEWELRY  HOUSE  IN  THE  SOUTH, 


SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

208  & 210  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  JAS.  B.  CARR,  Manager. 
auaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaauuaauaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai\ 


uaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaai: 


ALL  LOVERS  ?S.  SOUTHLAND 

will  be  delighted  with  that  exquisitely  beautiful  work  of  art  and  unique  Confederate  Memori^Volume — 

THE  SPONSOR  SOUVENIR  ALBUM  ’ 

History  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Re-Union,  1895.— Edited  by 
WILLIAM  BLEDSOE  PHILPOTT. 


It  contains  engravings  of  nearly  one  thousand  notable  people  of  the  South,  distinguished  Generals  and  heroic 
patriots.  The  engravings  of  representative  women  of  the  South  form  a 
perfect  picture  gallery  of  beauty. 


rinrrtr.ir,  /ar^n.-ir  ^r'tr.^c^roiriTrs-'-* 

SOME  OPINIONS. 


The  work  is  an  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  Re-Union — and  is  a blending  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  historical,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
popular  throughout  Texas  and  the  South. — Hous- 
ton Daily  Post. 

Those  who  wish  an  ideal  souvenir  of  the  sunny 
Southland  will  find  it  in  this  album. — The  Bryan 

Eagle. 

Should  be  in  every  household. — Houston  Busi- 
ness League. 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. — Gen.  Richard 
Cocke,  T.  V.  G. 


BEHIND  WITH  ORDERS. 

The  publishers  have  been  much  behind  in  fill- 
ing orders,  but  now  have  about  caught  up  with 
these,  and  in  the  future  can  fill  all  orders 
promptly. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


The  songs  and  poetry  of  the  Confederacy,  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  State 
Commanders,  the  selections  of  war  stories  and  thrilling  incidents,  together  with  its 
superb  engravings,  make  it  a work  of  enduring  interest. 

Cloth,  $3.00;  Half  Morocco,  $4.00;  Imitation  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $5.00;  Genuine  Morocco,  $6.00. 


SPONSOR  SOUVENIR  COMPANY, 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS.  __ 


THE  19th  OF  JANUARY  IS  THE  89th  BIRTHDAY  OF  ROB’T  E.  LEE. 


K\  OW,  if  you  have  not  read  Fitziiugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen.  Lee,  by  all  means  get  it  and  read  it.  It  is  a charm. 

ing  biography  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  men — our  own  loved  chieftain.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  bound 
and  illustrated.  Contains  433  pages,  and  to  close  out  the  30  copies  we  have  on  hand,  at  once,  we  will  send  one 
postpaid  for  $1.25.  The  book  and  the  Veteran  one  year  for  $2.00;  that  makes  the  book  cost  only  $1.00.  Order 
immediately. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 


WILLCOX  BUILDING. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


fedruary.  1898.  PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE.  price,  10  cents. 

Confederate  l/eterap. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


PHICK  $1  00  PER  YKAR, 
in  Advance. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  February,  1896. 


I S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
Editor. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,4-30.  ’94,121,644.  ’95,154,992.  $1.00  A YEAR. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  T1IE 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 


Embracing  Nearly  1,000  Camps  and  Chapters  with  over  60,000  Members. 


GRAND  AUDITORIUM  FOR  CONFEDERATE  REUNIONS  IN  NASHVILLE. 

Tennesseans  are  to  have,  at  their  Annual  Reunion  this  Fall,  the  Orphan  Brigade,  Morgan’s  Cavalry,  and  other  Ken- 
tucky Confederate. Organizations.  They  will  have,  also,  for  General  Reunion,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


Confederate  l/eterai). 


jViacy  Sc  Pendleton 

jfj  a timers  and  fj rovers 

45  road  way.  Mew  Pork 


embers. 

Mew  \)ork  f>V)ck  Exc^anSe 
Mew  york  produce  Exchange 
Mew  york  Cotton  Exchange 
Mew  york  Coffee  Exchange 


fjjuy  and  sell  Stacks,  fronds,  Cotton,  Grain  and  (jofiee. 
for  cash  or  on  margin,  allow  interest  on  balances 
subject  to  sight  draft ; 
Correspondence  invited 


wh1top  atthbobk  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d i s t r i c t s.  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan. 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Booms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate. 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St..  NEW  YORK. 

F..  N.  Anahle,  Prop. 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  ICy.. 
Manager. 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Thr»e  Buildings . Rooms  for  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session  begins  September  2,  i 395  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season . 


Sn  .UsjsIc  two  first- class  musicians  we  in  charge  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teacherB 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Our  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending 
over  a pet  tod  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which  is  in 
advance  of  competition. 

A Kindei garten  iB  in  connection  with  the  College;  also  training  clast 
fVVac1!?18  and  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Frcebel’e  principles  ol 
child-culture.  r r 

The  Best  Elocutionary  Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  ol 
\ anuerbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teacher^ 
desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 


For  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

<iyar  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE.  D.D.,  Pres.,  108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Term. 


Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  detire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaux- 
nail  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator, steam  heal, 
ampie  parlors.  Tins  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  L'nparalel  led  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  flftt 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  1,000  from  half  the  Union. 


WATCHES  • FOR  • VETERAN  • WORKERS! 


To  the  first  2,000  Veteran  workers  or  subscrib- 
ers, who  between  this  and  June  1st,  1896,  send  in  nine- 
teen yearly  subscribers  with  $1.00  for  each  name  sent — 
and  thirty-five  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  and  registra- 
tion, we  will  send  free  one  of  the  VETERAN  Watches. 

This  watch  is  14,  K.,  Gold  filled.  It  is  Elgin 
movement,  Chronometer  balance,  seven  jewel,  stem  wind, 
stem  set,  hunting’  case. 

It  will  wear  a lifetime,  and  is  an  elegant,  valu- 
able timepiece.  It  will  be  furnished  in  either  ladies’  or 
gent’s  size. 

For  three  additional  we  will  send  watch  and  chain. 
Any  boy,  or  girl  for  that  matter,  can  secure  this 
premium  in  a few'  days’  work — w^rite  for  sample  copies 
and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

ADDRESS 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Confederate  l/etera p 


Two  Years  on  the  Alabama. 


By  Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair,  Confederate 
States  Navy.  With  32  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions 8 vo.  Price  $3.00.  Leather  $5. 00 . 

The  publishers  say:  In  his  history  of  the 
“Alabama”  Commander  Semmes  carefully  con- 
fined himself  within  the  limits  of  legal  and  pro- 
fessional statement,  and  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a cruise  so  unique  and  remarkable  had  its 
share  of  incident  and  adventure,  the  surviving 
officers  have  induced  Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair 
to  prepare  this  graphic  account  of  that  cruiser.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  an 
interesting  book,  whatever  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  great  strug- 
gle. We  are  introduced  to  the  officers  and  men 
and  taken  with  them  to  share  their  everyday  life 
and  adventure  on  board.  It  is  a book  that  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  all  lovers  of  adventurous  story. 
The  appendix  contains  historical  matter,  biograph- 
ical notices  of  the  officers,  statistics,  etc.  Photo- 
graphic illustrations,  many  of  which  are  portraits, 
from  original  photographs,  are  freely  used  to  give 
value  to  the  work. 

This  superb  volume  in  cloth  for  seven  sub- 
scriptions, in  leather  for  twelve,  or  either  will  be 
sent  and  the  Veteran  for  one  year  at  25  cents 
above  the  publishers  price.  Address, 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 

For  One  Year  and  the  Relief  Hand  Lever  Attachment  for  Sewing  Machines  at  $2.00. 


By  arrangement  with  the  Relief  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  we  make  this  extraordinary  offer,  the  price  for 
the  attachment  alone  being  $2.00.  No  household  in  the  land 
should  be  without  the  Veteran  or  the  Relief  Attachment.  The 
one  preserves  the  history  of  our  fair  Southern  Southland  and  the 
other  saves  the  health  and  time  of  her  fair  daughters.  Send  to 
the  Relief  Manufacturing  Company,  27  Noel  Block,  Nashville, 
Tenu.,  for  full  descriptive  circulars.  Send  orders  for  the  Confed- 
erate Veteran  and  for  the  Relief  Hand  Lever  Attachment  to  the 
foregoing  address,  or  to  the 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 


Willcox  Building, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


Confederate  Veteran 


FROM  BALTIMORE 


Comes  Good  Words  for  the  Wonderful 
Electropoise. 


k Ravenous  Appetite,  Good  Digestion 
and  Cheerful  Countenance  Gained 
by  Its  Use. 


The  Maryland  Construction  Company , 
of  Baltimore  City,  Building  the  Balti- 
more Belt  Railroad,  North  Avenue  and 
Oak  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  November 
19,  1895. — Electrolibration  Company, 
No.  1122  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 
Gentlemen : On  October  23  last,  you 

will  remember,  I sent  you  a check  and 
order  for  an  Electropoise.  Since  that 
time  I have  applied  the  instrument  to 
my  ankle  ten  times-  Previous  to  that 
time  life  was  held  lightly  by  me,  not 
being  considered  worth  living  under 
such  a condition  of  suffering  as  fell  to 
my  lot.  My  friends  know  and  rejoice 
in  the  change  effected  in  me,  presuma- 
bly by  the  use  of  the  Electropoise.  I 
nolonger  starve  myself,  but  have  a rav- 
enous appetite,  a good  digestion,  and 
if  my  friends  are  to  be  believed,  a cheer- 
ful countenance,  but  this  is  all  aside 
from  my  main  purpose  in  writing,  which 
is  to  order  two  more  of  your  instru- 
ments, with  book  of  directions,  etc.,  of 
course,  for  which  you  will  find  enclosed 
my  check  for  $50. 

Please  send  as  soon  as  possible,  as  one 
of  my  friends  wants  to  die,  or  thinks  he 
does,  and  I want  to  show  him  that  life 
is  altogether  worth  living,  in  company 
with  the  Electropoise. 

He  will  not  be  hard  to  convince,  as  he 
saw  me  every  day  before  I owned  an 
Electropoise,  and  he  sees  me  every  day 
since.  The  argument  is  unanswerable. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  B.  BATE 


$5.00 


For  Two  Months’  Rent 

With  liberal  terms  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
chase after  renting.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  curative 
work  of  the  Electropoise  should  write 
for  booklet  giving  full  particulars.  The 
Electropoise  endorsed  by  thousands  in 
every  walk  of  life  all  over  the  country. 

DuBOIS  WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 


WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Publishing  House, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  & Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,  labels,  and  wrappers.  Walter 
Baker  & Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and  high-grade  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.  No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  & Co.’s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


“THROUGH  STORYLAND  TO  SUN- 
SET SEAS.” 


Is  the  title  of  a sumptuous  volume  of 
250  pages,  printed  on  fine  enameled 
paper  and  illustrated  by  200  exquisite 
lialf-lone  engravings,  which  the  Pas- 
senger Department  of  (lie  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  just  issued.  It  conlains  no  ad- 
vertising matter  but  is  a gracefully  told 
story  of  the  romance  of  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
narrative  of  what  a party  of  lour  saw  in 
a journey  over  this  great  trans-conti- 
nental highway.  As  an  example  of 
book-making  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing heretofore  attempted  by  any  rail- 
way, and  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  commercial  enterprise  that  the 
book  is  given  away.  By  at  once  send- 
ing 20  cents  to  pay  postage,  you  can.  on 
application  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Southern  Pacific,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  secure  a copy  of  this  work. 


MBMOIRS 

OF 

Stonewall  Jackson, 

BY  HIS  WIDOW, 

MARY  ANNA  JACKSON, 

and  Sketches  by  Generals  Gordon,  Fitzeiugh 
Lee.  French.  MoLaws,  Butler,  Bradley 
Johnson,  Lane,  Tali  a ferro,  McGowan,  Hkth, 
Duke,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  Viscount  (oenkral) 
Wolseley,  and  others.  A book  of  nearly  700 
PAGES,  BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND  and  HANDSOMELY 
illustrated.  A G KNT8  wantkd  in  every  town 
and  county.  Liberal  pay.  Address, 
COURIER-JOLRNAL  job  PRINTING  CO., 
Louisville,  Hy. 
N.  B. — Veterans , Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans and  true  admirers  of  greatness  every- 
where send  for  descriptive  circular. 


'/ONE  MELON  WEIGHS  92  I.bs.X 
I SIX  OTHERS.  WEIGH  420  Lbs. 

YOU  WANT  SOME  OF  THESE  SEED 
I SENDTHREE  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  FOR  fe 
INTERESTING LATALOGUE.WITH  FULL  'M 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  GROW  FOR  PROFIT. ; 

1 watermelons.giant  beggarweed. 

AND  PAPER  SHELL  PECANS  TO  i-»" 
v W.M.  GIRARDEAU.  J 

\ MONTICELLO,  FLA. 

’ — ecs-r- < -T-v” 


DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE- CURED 
by  local  applications  as  tliey  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflam- 
ed condition  of  t It e mucous  lining  of  the  Eus- 
tachian Tube.  When  litis  tube  is  inflamed  you 
hare  a rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  bearing, 
and  u lien  it  isenl  irely  closed.  Deafness  is  l he  re- 
sult, and  tinless  the  inflammation  can  betaken 
out  and  litis  lube  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion. hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever:  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces. 

Wo  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  t caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Curt.  Send  for 
circulars;  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

USTSold  by  Druggists,  75e. 


THE  BELL  WITCH, 

(AUTHENTICATED.) 


Story  of  the  Ghost  that  Haunted  the  Bell 
Home  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn. 


Most  Startling  Recital  Now  in  Print,  Giving 
an  Authenticated  Account  of  the 
Strange  and  Mysterious 
Phenomena . 

This  is  one  of  the  strangest  bocks  ever  written. 
By  all  means  get  it.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00,  by  the  publishers, 

SETLIFF  & COMPANY, 

511  Church  St.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

MILLER  S HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  2Gth  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  by  the  Y.  M- 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.C.  A.,  W.  C.T.  U„  I.  O.  C.  T., Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rales  for  families  and  permanent 
guests.  Send  for  circulars. 
CHARLES  IT.  HAYNES,  PROPRIETOR. 

.A.  New  Idea 

In  Real  Estate  Investments! 

Safe  and  Profitable  I 
Very  entertaining  to  shrewd  investors- 
Write  for  information  to-day. 


ISAAC  MU LH OI-L AND, 
colby,  Kansas. 
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Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a9  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year,  except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $10.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
Issue:  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
Important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  thev  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  "civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  "late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


So  many  persons  have  recently  sought  for  com- 
plete files  of  the  Veteran  that  an  offer  is  made  to 
extend  the  subscriptions  of  any  who  have  preserved 
their  files  as  many  years  ahead.  If  those  who 
have  partial  files  that  they  would  spare,  and  will 
kindly  give  notice  of  the  dates,  the  same  arrange- 
ment may  be  made. 

The  superb  auditorium  on  front  page  will  interest 
comrades  who  contemplate  reunions  in  Nashville. 

The  Orphan  Brigade,  Morgan’s  Cavalry,  and  oth- 
er Kentucky  Confederates,  and  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  have  engaged  to  hold  their  re- 
union here  this  fall.  And  the  next  reunion  of  Uni- 
ted Confederate  Veterans  will  be  urged  at  Richmond. 

The  eminent  evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  hold- 
ing a meeting  here  now,  spoke  of  the  “splendid 
building,”  without  which  he  “should  not  have 
thought  of  coming  to  Nashville.”  He  told  of  its 
value  to  the  city,  and  the  pride  that  all  should 
take  in  it.  He  held  a meeting  in  the  Carnegie  Hall 
sometime  since,  and  the  expense  was  $600.00  per 
day.  A hall  for  a thirty  days’  meeting  in  Chicago 
cost  $30,000 — $1,000  per  day.  As  a matter  of  local 
importance  friends  of  the  Tabernacle  are  reminded 
of  the  great  need  for  completing  the  gallery  whereby 
sittings  for  2,000  more  people  will  be  secured. 

To  Capt.  T.  G.  Ryman  is  Nashville  indebted  for  it. 

Recent  deaths  of  Southern  men  remarkable  and 
well-known  are  recorded  in  the  Veteran.  Wm.  M. 
Cocke,  of  the  old  family  for  which  a Tennessee 
county  was  named,  a refined,  elegant,  Christian 
gentleman,  died  in  Nashville  recently.  Col.  Cocke 
was  a member  of  Congress  fifty  years  ago,  of  which 
membership  there  are  but  a half  dozen  or  so  now 
living.  His  last  visit  to  the  Veteran  office  hap- 
pened to  be  when  “Uncle  Dan”  Emmet  was  present, 


and  the  two  octogenarians  enjoyed  a long  confer- 
ence with  each  other. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Blake,  eminent  for  many  years  in 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  whose 
nephews,  W.  S.  and  Ed.  R.  Bearden,  were  valiant 
Confederates,  died  at  his  home,  near  Nashville. 

Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  one  of 
the  ablest  advocates  the  Southern  people  had,  is  of 
the  list.  His  death  was  not  unexpected  for  he  had 
previous  attacks  of  paralysis  to  the  fatal  one,  but  it 
was  a great  loss  to  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and 
to  his  race. 

He  was  criticised  for  expressions  in  “Our  Brother 
in  Black,”  but  his  independent  and  heroic  vindica- 
tion of  and  loyalty  to  his  own  people,  regardless  of 
advantage  to  himself,  reacted  to  his  honor  and 
those  wo  knew  him  best  honored  him  most. 

Mr.  Shadrach  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  but  a native  of 
Eastern  Tennessee,  died  this  month,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  This  has  been  a remarkable  family. 
It  is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  Before  the  war  he  had 
accumulated  a fortune  of  perhaps  $100,000,  but  he 
was  prosecuted  by  East  Tennessee  Unionists  for  sixty 
thousand  dollars  “for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Con- 
federate soldiers.”  He  once  had  an  encounter  with 
forty  bushwhackers,  who  robbed  him  of  all  he  had. 
His  older  sons,  Samuel  M.  and  John  H.  Inman  were 
Confederate  soldiers. 

After  the  war  the  family  reunited  in  Atlanta,  and 
with  them  James  Swann,  a young  Confederate,  from 
the  Dandridge  vicinity,  (East  Tennessee).  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Inman,  a brother,  and  Gen.  Austell,  opened  a 
cotton  house  in  New  York  City,  taking  with  them 
John  H.  Inman  and  James  Swann  as  clerks,  who 
have  for  several  years  past  been  the  largest  cotton 
dealers  in  the  world. 

These  Inmans  have  been  the  most  successful 
family,  in  a business  way,  that  ever  belonged  to  the 
South.  The  late  Wm.  H.  Inman,  brother  of  Shad- 
rach, told  the  writer  of  having  made  $125,000  the 
day  that  he  was  sixty  years  old.  The  accumulated 
millions  of  the  two  generations  have  enabled  them 
to  control  larger  corporations  than  any  other  men 
of  the  South  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
three  sons,  John  H.,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  and 
Hugh  T.  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  are  all  of  large  wealth, 
and  prominent  actors  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
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There  are  235  separate  subscriptions  to  the  Sam- 
uel Davis  Monument  Fund  and  the  amount  is  seven 
hundred  and  one  ($701.40)  x400o-  dollars. 

Comrades:  Are  you  content  to  omit  contributing 

a share  to  the  honor  of  that  private  Confederate 
soldier  whose  sacrifice  was  complete?  The  great 
war  did  not  furnish  a record  that  will  shine  so 
beautifully  in  the  ages  to  come.  A subscriber  said, 
on  giving  his  dollar  recently,  that  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  ever  had  had  of  contributing  to  the 
honor  of  an  individual  private  soldier  and  he  would 
not  miss  it.  Do  let  us  do  what  we  can  in  this. 

The  ladies  of  Richmond  in  charge  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Mansion — the  Confederate  White  House 
— will  soon  have  it  open  to  the  public. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Times  announces  that 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  the  president,  has  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  Col- 
ston, Mrs.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Putney,  with  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  Judge  Christian,  and  Colonel  Cutshaw 
as  an  advisor}'  board,  to  report  a plan  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  rooms  to  the  various  Confederate 
States.  Their  report  was  received  and  approved. 

The  Southern  Historical  Society  has  been  invited 
to  occupy  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  invi- 
tation has  been  accepted. 

THE  LATE  MISS  HARRIET  MARSHALL. 


The  Veteran  digresses  from  its  rule  in  making 
notes  about  comrades,  their  wives,  who  suffered  with 
them,  and  their  children,  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss 
Harriet  Marshall,  who  died  recently  in  Nashville. 
Although  of  New  England  parentage,  this  fair 
girl,  born  in  Tennessee,  was  ardently  devoted  to  the 
adopted  home  of  her  parents,  and  while  a traveler 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  it  was 
known  to  be  her  wish  that  she  be  buried  here  in  her 
native  Tennessee,  should  she  die  elsewhere.  The 
first  number  of  the  Veteran, three  years  ago, was  ed- 
ited from  a sick  room  [this  one  from  circumstances  al- 
most similar]  when  this  good  girl  and  her  mother  were 
quickly  thoughtful,  as  was  their  custom,  in  sending 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  delicacies  to  the  editor’s 
hotel.  Besides,  her  ever  constant  expressions  of 
interest  and  pleasure  in  the  Veteran  make  it  fitting 
that  tribute  be  paid  to  her  noble  character. 

Although  advanced  in  the  twenties,  she  is  still 
remembered  as  a child  on  some  sunny  slope  among 
daisies  in  the  springtime,  an  ideal  picture  of  happi- 
ness. Although  an  only  child,  without  knowledge 
of  want,  save  continued  health — which  had  delayed 
her  marriage — she  was  considerate  of  the  poorest 
and  seemed  ever  anxious  to  give  good  cheer,  espe- 
cially to  such.  This  appreciation  was  shown  at  her 
funeral,  the  aisles  even  being  filled  with  friends, 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black. 

After  completing  a three  years’  course  at  Vassar 
College,  where  her  accomplishments  in  literature 
and  in  music  were  very  high,  she  made  several 


journeys  to  Europe  and  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  from  which  she  brought  a multitude  of 
large  photographic  views,  and  these  she  would 
take  up  in  the  order  of  the  tour  and  describe  so 
vividly  that  friends  became  interested  next  to  hav- 


ing been  with  her  there.  She  was  a diligently 
studious  traveler  and  ever  seemed  anxious  to  impart 
to  others  a share  of  the  benefits  she  had  received. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall  (of  Marshall 
and  Bruce)  is  widely  known  through  the  South. 


Omission  occurred  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
erals from  the  list  furnished  by  Charles  Edgworth 
Jones,  page  47,  until  too  late  for  insertion  in  its 
place.  There  were  three  Lieutenant-Generals,  four 
Major-Generals,  and  twenty-seven  Brigadier  Gener- 
als— thirty-four  in  all. 

In  Mr.  Jones’  “Barriers  Burned  Away,”  page 
43,  “so”  should  appear  just  after  the  first  word  in 
last  stanza. 

Corrections  in  the  Hogan  sketch  of  Marengo,  Ala., 
Rifles  likewise  are  made.  James  Boozer  was  killed 
atPetersburg,  John  Carter  was  killed  at  the  “Crater” 
and  Sam  Carter  was  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm.  Henry 
Brame  was  paroled. 


It  is  painful  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  W. 
M.  Hoover,  an  old  Confederate  soldier.  His  first 
service  was  with  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee,  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  First  Confederate  Regi- 
ment as  assistant  Surgeon.  He  was  faithful  and 
true  to  the  end.  Born,  married  and  died  in  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tennessee.  All  who  know  him  attri- 
bute to  his  memory  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  dig- 
nities— that  of  having  been  “a  good  citizen.” 
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ABOUT  SAMUEL  DAVIS. 


Testimony  to  his  Noble  Character — Honors 
Paid  to  His  Memory  by  Union  Soldiers. 


At  the  January  meeting-  of  the  Tennessee  Histor- 
ical Society,  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy  told  the  story  of 
events  in  connection  with  Samuel  Davis’  death  and 
burial  at  his  home,  which  he  states  as  follows: 

By  request,  I write,  after  a lapse  of  thirty-three 
years,  my  recollection  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  at- 
tending- the  going  for,  the  taking  up,  and  conveying 
of  the  body  of  Samuel  Davis  to  his  parents  near 
Smyrna,  Tenn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  not  cer- 
tain that  it  was  their  son  who  had  been  executed  at 
Pulaski.  They  had  made  diligent  efforts  through 
various  channels  to  trace  the  “Grape  Vine”  story 
that  it  was  their  Sam,  but  were  not  assured.  A t last 
,the  time  was  set  to  start  on  the  search;  Mrs.  Davis 
gave  me  a piece  of  plaid  linsey  of  that  used  for  his 
jacket  lining,  and  also  described  his  boots,  and  told 
of  other  things  that  only  a good  and  loving  mother 
could  have  thought  about.  She  was  interrupted  oc- 
casionally by  suggestions  from  Mr.  Davis. 

The  start  was  made  with  two  mules  hitched  to  a 
very  heavy  carryall.  We  had  a meal  sack  containing 
a.  boiled  ham  and  about  a half  bushel  of  corn  pones, 
on  which  their  son  Oscar,  a small  boy  who  was 
Ao  accompany  me,  and  I were  to  live  while  gone. 

We  reached  Nashville  that  evening  too  late  to  get 
a pass,  but  I procured  a metallic  case  and  box  and 
had  them  put  in  the  conveyance.  The  next  morn- 
ing I went  to  Gen.  Rousseau,  who  declined  to  give 
me  a pass  and  sent  me  to  Gen.  Grant’s  Adjutant 
General,  who  kindly  and  politely,  but  positively  re- 
fused also,  replying  to  all  my  pleadings  for  his 
mother’s  sake:  “No  sir!  No  sir!  No  sir!” 

I then  returned  to  Gen.  Rousseau,  whom  I had 
known  in  Kentucky  in  my  boyhood  da}-s,  and  again 
asked  for  a pass,  which,  after  some  boyhood  remi- 
niscences not  necessary  to  repeat,  he  supplied  me 
for  myself,  the  boy  and  team  to  Columbia,  which 
was  as  far  as  his  lines  extended,  telling  me  that  was 
all  he  could  do.  I gladly  accepted  the  pass,  which 
was  written  on  a piece  of  paper  elegantly  printed, 
and  looked  like  a large  bank  note. 

We  entered  the  lines  at  Columbia  and  drove 
straight  through  town,  not  stopping  until  we  reached 
the  picket  on  the  other  side,  who,  after  looking  over 
our  pass,  but  could  not  read  it,  and  seeing  the  coffin 
and  small  boy,  permitted  us  to  go  on.  The  same 
thing  occurred  when  we  reached  the  picket  at  Pu- 
laski, who  permitted  us  to  enter  the  town.  When 
near  the  Square,  I left  Oscar  to  hold  the  mules  while 
I went  to  the  Provost  Marshal  to  get  a pass  or  find 
out  what  he  would  do  with  us.  His  office  was  in 
the  court  house.  He  asked  how  I got  into  Pulaski, 
and  I handed  him  Gen.  Rousseau's  pass.  He  looked 
up  and  curtly  remarked:  “This  is  no  account  here. 
What  do  you  want?”  I told  him  I had  come  for  the 
body  of  Sam  Davis  who  had  been  hanged;  that  his 
parents  wanted  it  at  home. 

His  manner  at  once  changed  and,  extending  his 


hand,  he  said:  “Tell  them,  for  me,  that  he  died  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  an  honor  to  them  and  with  the 
respect  of  every  man  in  this  command.”  He  then 
asked  what  more  he  could  do  to  help  me.  I requested 
return  passes  and  a permit  to  take  up  the  body, 
which  he  cheerfully  gave.  I also  asked  if  he 
thought  I would  have  any  trouble  or  interference 
while  I was  at  the  graveyard;  and  he  replied:  “No 
sir.  If  you  do,  I’ll  give  you  a company — yes,  a reg- 
iment if  necessary.” 

Taking  advantage  of  his  cordial  words,  I asked 
him  how  Sam  was  captured;  as  Mr.  Davis  had  re- 
quested me  to  spare  no  pains  to  find  out  how  and 
when  he  was  taken.  He  said  he  did  not  know  any 
of  the  particulars,  but  showed  me  two  books  in 
which  records  were  kept  in  his  office,  and  the  only 
entry,  after  giving  his  n^ime  and  description,  was,  as 
I remember,  “Captured  on  the  Lambs  Ferry  road  bv 
Capt.  McKenzie’s  scouts.” 

Before  leaving  home  I was  referred  for  assistance, 
if  necessary  while  in  Pulaski,  to  a Mr.  Richardson, 
who  had  been  (if  not  then)  the  County  Court  Clerk. 
We  found  him  willing  and  ready  to  aid  all  in  his 
power.  The  grave  digger  agreed  to  take  the  body 
up  for  $20.  The  next  morning  he,  together  with 
his  assistants,  Mr.  Richardson,  Oscar,  and  I were 
busy  at  the  grave  when  four  or  five  Federal 
soldiers  came  up.  One  of  them  advanced  to  me, 
raising  his  cap  politely,  and,  in  a subdued  tone  of 
voice,  proffered  for  himself  and  comrades  to  assist, 
if  desired.  I thanked  him  sincerely,  for  I did  not 
know  what  their  presence  might  mean,  but  declined 
their  services.  When  the  box  was  raised  and  the 
lid  removed  the  cap  of  white  was  still  over  his  head 
down  to  his  neck,  tied  with  long  strings,  which 
were  wrapped  around  his  neck  two  or  three  times. 
His  boots  were  on,  but  the  legs  cut  off  at  the  ankles. 

I took  from  my  pocket  the  piece  of  his  jacket 
lining  and  saw  that  they  were  alike.  When  I re- 
moved the  cap  I found  the  face  was  black,  but 
recognizable.  We  then  transferred  the  body  to  the 
metallic  case.  During  all  the  time  the  body  was 
being  examined  and  transferred  the  Federal  soldiers 
stood  in  line  with  caps  off,  paying  tribute  in  acts,  if 
if  not  words.  Upon  our  return  from  the  cemetery,  the 
Provost  Marshal  said  the  Chaplain,  who  was  with 
Sam  at  the  gallows,  had  some  keepsakes  for  the 
mother  and  father.  He  gave  me  a little  book,  in 
which  was  a farewell  message  to  his  mother,  and 
the  buttons  from  his  coat  and  vest. 

The  Chaplain  told  me  that  when  at  the  scaffold, 
sitting  on  his  coffin,  he  talked  to  him  about  meeting 
his  God,  that  he  showed  no  fear  nor  uneasiness. 
While  in  the  conversation  an  officer  came  up  an 
said:  “Mr.  Davis,  I suppose  you  have  not  forgotten 
Gen.  Dodge’s  offer.”  Sam,  not  raising  his  head, 
said:  “What  is  that?”  The  officer  replied:  “Your 
horse  and  side  arms,  and  an  escort  to  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  if  you  will  tell  who  gave  you  those 
papers.”  Sam  then  replied,  still  not  raising  his 
head:  “I’ll  die  a thousand  deaths  before  I will  tell.” 

The  officer  then  said:  “Mr.  Davis,  I have  one 
more  question  to  ask.”  Sam  said:  “What  is  it?” 
“I  want  to  know  if  }-ou  are  the  man  my  scouts 
chased  so  close  on  Tuesday  night  that  you  crossed 
the  road  in  front  of  them,  beating  their  horses  in 
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the  face  with  your  hat,  but  got  away?  Were  you 
the  man?” 

The  Chaplain  says  he  threw  his  head  back  and 
looking  at  the  officer  said,  in  a quick,  sharp  tone  of 
voice,  “How  do  you  know  that?” 

The  Captain  answered,  “Its  sufficient I know 

it.  Are  you  the  man?” 

Sam  dropped  his  head  in  a moment  and  replied 
quietly,  “I  have  nothing  to  tell  you.” 

Sam’s  deliberation  was  clear  even  then,  that  if  he 
confessed  it  was  he,  it  would  implicate  some  one 
who  had  been  kind  to  him. 

In  a few  more  minutes,  without  sign  of  fear  or 
weakness,  was  ended  a life  that  was  an  honor  to  his 
family,  country  and  to  the  human  race. 

After  leaving  Pulaski  some  miles.  Oscar  com- 
plained of  being  hungry,  but  the  child  was  sickened 
by  the  odor  from  the  unsealed  casket,  on  which 
we  were  seated. 

He  tried  the  bread  and  meat,  but  his  stomach 
would  not  retain  it.  Before  we  reached  home,  how- 
ever, he  had  lost  his  squeamish  ness — hunger  pre- 
vailed. 

We  stopped  the  first  night  near  Lynnville.  When 
we  got  to  the  river  near  Columbia,  we  found  the 
officer  in  charge  of  troops  at  this  point  had  ordered 
ferry  boats  stopped,  and  there  was  no  way  to  cross 
except  by  fording,  as  the  pontoon  they  were  con- 
structing would  not  be  ready  that  morning. 

I left  the  conveyance  and  mules  with  Oscar,  cau- 
tioning him  not  to  talk  to  any  body  while  I would 
go  and  see  the  officer.  He  was  standing  on  the 
river  bank  when  I approached  him  and  explained 
my  errand. 

He  immediately  turned  to  an  orderly  and  said, 
“Go  down  and  order  the  ferrj7  boat  to  take  that 
team  and  corpse  over  the  river.” 

I thanked  him  and  started  back,  when  I saw  the 
conveyance  completely  surrounded  by  soldiers.  It 
was  a very  steep  descent  to  the  ferry,  and  I went  to 
■ the  head  of  the  mules,  taking  hold  of  the  bridles  to 
hold  them  back  while  going  down  the  hill,  when 
the  soldiers  said,  “Stranger,  we  know  who  this  is. 
You  get  in  the  wagon;  we’ll  see  it  goes  down  safe,” 
and  so  they  did.  They  practically  carried  the 
wagon  aboard  the  boat,  and  would  not  leave  it 
when  we  landed  on  the  north  side.  The  hill  was 
steeper  to  go  up  than  the  one  we  came  down.  They 
ordered  me  to  sit  there  and  drive,  and  again  they 
all  got  a hand  or  a shoulder  somewhere  and  pushed 
us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  when  thanked  them 
they  quietly  raised  their  caps.  Without  further  in- 
cident we  reached  Nashville,  and  drove  to  where 
the  Adams  Express  Company's  office  now  is,  which 
was  then  where  our  present  townsman,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius, had  his  undertaking  establishment,  and 
turned  the  body  over  to  him,  with  specific  instruc- 
tions about  the  shrouding.  Mr.  Davis  had  said  to 
me,  “If  you  think  it  is  best  that  Jane  and  I should 
not  see  him,  do  as  you  think  best  about  the  matter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 
home  we  drove  in  the  big  gate,  some  distance  from 
the  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  watching, 
and  when  they  saw  the  casket,  Mrs.  Davis  threw 
her  arms  above  her  head  and  fell.  All  was  sorrow 
in  that  home.  I had  a boy  catch  my  horse  to  go 


home  to  see  my  old  mother  and  father,  and  change 
clothing,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Davis  prevailed  upon  me  to 
stay  and  send  for  what  I needed. 

The  next  morning,  while  standing  out  in  tha 
yard,  Mr.  Davis  came  to  fne,  hesitated,  then  catch- 
ing his  breath  almost  between  each  word,  said, 
“John,  don’t  you  think  it’s  hard  a father  can’t  see 
the  face  of  his  own  child?” 

I replied  that  I thought  it  best  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Davis  should  remember  him  as  they  saw  him  last. 
He  turned  and  left  me.  I drove  the  carryall  that 
afternoon,  with  the  body  across  the  creek  to  the  old 
family  grave-yard  where  he  was  buried. 

In  a short  time  my  mother  died,  and  Mr.  Davis 
sent  over  the  same  vehicle  that  had  brought  Sam’s 
body  home  to  take  her  body  to  the  grave,  and  when 
the  boy  who  drove  it  over  started  to  get  up  to  drive 
it  to  the  grave,  Mr.  Davis  stepped  up  and,  shaking 
his  head,  said,  “No — no — nobody  but  I can  drive 
that.  Get  down,  and  let  me  get  up  there,”  and  he 
did.  He  was  a worthy  sire  of  a noble  son. 


Supplemental  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  reminiscence, 
Oscar  Davis  has  written  to  the  Veteran  his  recol- 
lections of  that  event.  They  concur  closely  with 
those  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  states  that  while  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  gone  to  the  hotel  to  get  some  things, 
some  of  the  Federal  soldiers  drove  up  and  asked  if 
that  was  the  body  of  the  young  man  who  was  hanged 
not  long  since,  and  being  told  that  it  was,  some  of 
them  shed  tears,  and  said:  “He  ought  not  to  have 
been  hung,  and  we  will  have  to  suffer  for  it  sooner 
or  later.” 

SAMUEL  DAVIS’  SISTER-IN-LAW. 

Mrs.  Kate  Kyle  of  LaVergne,  Tenn.,  who  was  a 
Miss  Patterson  and  married  John  G.  Davis,  an  older 
brother,  writes: 

Sam  Davis  came  on  his  last  trip  from  the  South  to 
my  home  Nolensville  Pike  a little  before  day- 
light Sunday  morning.  He  said  he  would  then  go 
to  Rains’  thicket  and  that  I must  take  his  breakfast 
and  horse  feed;  also  my  cousin  Miss  Robbie  Wood- 
ruff must  go  with  me,  and  spend  the  day. 

We  found  him  up,  looking  as  bright  as  if  he  had 
slept  all  night,  and,  oh,  he  did  enjoy  his  good  warm 
breakfast,  for  we  rode  fast  and  had  his  coffee  in  a 
jug  to  keep  it  warm. 

Two  of  my  little  brothers  brought  our  dinner  and 
we  spent  a nice,  pleasant  Sunday  together — the  last 
he  spent  on  earth  but  one. 

On  Monday,  Oscar  Davis,  Sam’s  brother,  carried 
him  a lot  of  nice  things  to  eat.  He  found  Sam  fast 
asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  a grape  vine  for  a 
pillow,  but  he  was  up  in  a minute  with  his  pistol  in 
hand,  ready  to  defend  himself. 

Sam  gave  me  a list  of  articles  to  get  for  him  in 
Nashville.  I got  in  my  buggy  with  cousin,  and 
started  for  Nashville,  got  everything  he  wished, 
also  a lot  of  the  latest  newspapers.  We  lived  nine 
miles  from  Nashville,  got  back  about  sundown,  and 
that  night  Sam  started  for  the  South. 

In  the  large  seat  of  my  buggy  I would  often  bring 
out  cavalry  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  spurs,  gray  cloth, 
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and  I smuggled 
ph  ine,  etc.  I 
have  brought 
$500  and  S600 
worth  of  medi- 
cine out  at  one 
time  around  my 
waist.  (_)uinine 
and  morphine 
were  very  high. 
I always  kept  on 
the  good  side  of 
the  Commanding 
General  and 
could  get  passes 
when  I desired  to 
do  so. 

I went  to  Nash- 
ville very  often, 
so  I always  kept 
posted;  had  many 
confidential 
friends  there, 
always  ready  to 
help  me  when 
asked.  After  the 


war,  Capt.  H.  B. 

Shaw,  or  “Cole- 
man.” made  our 

, , • , MRS.  KATE  KYLE. 

house  his  home 

until  the  fall  of  ’66,  when  he  persuaded  Sam’s  father 
and  my  husband,  John  G.  Davis,  to  purchase  a steam- 
boat called  the  David  White,  a very  large,  line 
steamer  valued  at  $150,000,  and  in  1867,  February 
17th,  this  boat  was  blown  up  on  the  Mississippi 
River  below  Helena,  Ark.,  and  many  lives  were 
lost,  among  the  number  my  precious  husband  and 
Captain  Shaw.  Before  the  war  Shaw  was  a steam- 
boat captain. 

He  told  us  that  from  his  cell  window  in  the  Pu- 
laski jail  he  sav»  them  start  with  Sam  Davis  to  the 
gallows.  He  said  the  papers  that  Sam  had  were 
stolen  from  Gen.  Dodge’s  table,  while  he  was  at  a 
meal,  by  a negro  boy  that  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Bob 
English,  near  Lynnville,  gave  them  to  him. 


medicines  such  as  quinine,  mor- 


In  subscribing  fifty  dollars  to  a monument  iOr 
Samuel  Davis,  President  Thomas,  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  desires  its  use 
at  Murfreesboro,  Davis’  native  county  town,  and 
offers  any  spot  that  may  be  selected  in  the  park 
about  the  depot  there.  The  Veteran  has  stated: 
“Then  a beautiful  granite  monument  might  be 
erected  in  the  town  of  Murfreesboro,  the  county  seat 
of  Rutherford,  honored  by  his  nativity.  That 
should  be  located  close  by  the  railway  station  hav- 
ing the  nicest  park  of  any  depot  in  Tennessee.  If 
there,  tens  of  thousands  could  see  it.  Let  that  be 
as  fine  as  contributions  of  outsiders  who  choose  that 
location,  together  with  county  and  town  pride  can 
make  it.” 

Hon.  John  H.  Savage,  offers  five  dollars  and  adds: 
I suggest  a suitable  place  for  this  monument 
would  be  on  the  battlefield  of  Murfreesboro,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad,  at  a place  equally  distant 


from  the  point  where  Stones  River  turns  northeast 
from  the  railroad  to  a point  opposite  to,  and  on  the 
other  side  of,  the  railroad  from  the  Federal  cemetery. 

The  Veteran  has  already  stated  that  there  shoud 
be  monuments  in  Murfreesboro  and  Pulaski,  but  it 
concurs  with  three  fourths  of  the  contributors  that 
the  principal  monument  should  be  at  the  Capital  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  sentimental  to  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation  of  that  noblest  character  in  American 
history.  Thousands  would  have  done  as  Sam 
Davis  did,  no  doubt,  but  he,  only,  was  put  to  such  a 
test,  and  he  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

J.  A.  Enslow,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Enclosed 

find  one  dollar  to  help  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
hero,  Sam  Davis. 

Dr.  L.  T.  Jones,  Commander  of  Camp  Walker, 
Franklin,  Ky.,  reports  that  at  their  last  meeting,  it 
was  resolved  to  contribute  to  President  Jefferson 
Davis’  Monument,  Richmond;  the  Samuel  Davis 
Monument,  Nashville;  and  to  the  Southern  Battle 
Abbey,  wherever  located. 

J.  S.  Lauderdale,  Llano,  Texas:  I send  my  mite 
of  one  dollar  (wish  I could  send  one  hundred)  for 
the  Sam  Davis  Monument,  than  which  none  other 
ever  was,  or  will  be  erected  to  commemorate  a purer 
patriot,  hero  or  man.  Old  Tennessee,  (my  native 
State),  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  proud  of  her 
Hero  Son , for  he  was  the  peer  of  any  other,  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  days. 

N.  P.  Davidson,  Wrightsboro,  Texas,  sends  a 
dollar  for  the  Monument,  and  says:  While  I am 

fully  conscious  that  Pulaski  has  good  reasons  for 
wishing  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument  located  there, 
at  the  same  time,  I think  it  should  be  placed  where 
it  would  be  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
thereby  inspiring  future  generations  with  that  same 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  constancy  to  friends  that 
caused  Samuel  Davis  to  give  up  his  life.  There- 
fore I will  name  Nashville  as  the  proper  place. 

J.  F.  Maull,  Elmore,  Ala.,  in  sending  renewal 
for  himself  and  G.  G.  Jackson,  of  Wetumka,  Ala., 
sends  also  a dollar  each  for  Sam  Davis  Monument, 
and  writes:  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  that  you  can 

always  count  on  me  and  Jackson  for  any  and  every 
thing  that  is  connected  with  the  Confederate 
Veteran.  We  “fought,  bled  and  died”  together  dur- 
ing our  army  life;  were  captured  together,  were  to- 
gether in  our  prison  life,  and  when  that  life  became 
too  severe  for  us,  we  simply  made  our  escape  like 
good  soldiers  ought,  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  walk- 
ed home  together.  Thus  it  is  that  you  find  our 
money  going  in  together,  and  it  will  be  so  until 
one  or  the  other  goes  to  be  with  the  immortal  heroes 
who  are  “resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

No  more  honored  list  of  names  can  be  collected 
than  those  who  give  money  to  his  monument,  and 
the  more  remote  from  Tennessee  the  more  honored. 

The  following  named  subscribers  to  the  monu- 
ment Fund  are  omitted  from  list  on  page  38: 

Cayce,  J.  K , Hammond,  Texas,  50  cents;  Beers, 
B.  F.  and  Rowan  S.,  Burton,  Ala.,  collectively  $1, 
and  Hughes,  E.  S.,  Allisona,  Tenn.,  25  cents. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  contrbutors  try  and 
make  the  sum  as  much  as  a dollar. 
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Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville $100  00 

Arnold,  J.  M. , Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  HigglnsviUe,  Mo 1 00 

Atkissoh,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Ashbrook,  S.,  St.  Louis 1 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Beil,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky 1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton 1 00 

Bonner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester,  Ky...  1 00 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex.  5 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville 2 00 

Cargiie,  J.  F.,  Morrisvllle,  Mo 1 50 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex...  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 
Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnels  Chapel, 

Tenn 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala....  1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt  T.  Yates  col- 
lected, Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T.  1 00 

Cook,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  S.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D.,  Mexican  Border.  1 00 
Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 5 00 

Dargan,  Miss  Alice  W.,  Darlington, 

S.  C 1 00 

Dav:3,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky 6 55 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  I.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Deering,  Rev.  J R.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky  1 00 
Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville 1 00 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsvilie,  Ala 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 25  00 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield,  Tenn 1 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville 1 00 

Eleazer,  S.  D.,  Colesburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ellis,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Harts- 

ville,  Tenn 2 00 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  1 00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  25  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W , Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton 1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Gay,  William,  Trenton 1 00 

Gibson,  Capt.  Thos.,  Nashville 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 
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Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala 2 00 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn 10  00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks,  La  3 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 00 

Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 00 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 1 00 

Hatler,  Baily,  Boliver,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  E.  S.,  Mineola,  Tex 1 00 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon,  Ga 1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111. . . 1 00 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 1 00 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn..  1 00 

Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O 1 00 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn  5 60 
Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn..  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie.  6 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 1 00 

Johnson,  Leonard,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 1 00 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 1 00 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  5 00 

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 5 00 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky...  1 00 

Knox,  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5 00 

Lauderdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 00 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 25  00 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 1 00 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 5 00 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Tex 1 00 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T 1 00 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn...  1 00 
McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn 2 50 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis 5 00 

McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn..  5 00 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 1 00 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 1 00 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 00 

Meek,  S.  W„  Nashville 5 00 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 00 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 00 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 00 

Montgomery,  Wm.,  Arrow,  Tenn 1 00 

Morton,  Dr.  I.  C.,  Morganfield,  Ky...  1 00 

Moss,  C.  C.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas...  50  00 
Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  1 00 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 1 00 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 1 00 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10  00 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eagleville,  Tenn 1 00 

Owen,  Frank  A.,  Evansville,  Ind 1 00 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn. . 8 00 


Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d,  Md  1 M 


Payne,  E.  S.,  Enon  College,  Tenn 2 00 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 1 00 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 00 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala I 00 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. ..  1 00 

Pryor,  J.  T.,  (Terry’s  Texas  Ranger), 

Belton 1 00 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Rast,  J P.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 00 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex..  1 00 

Redwood.  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 1 00 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La 1 00 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro 50  00 

Ritcbards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 1 00 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn 1 00 

Ryan,  J..  Chicago,  111 5 00 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 5 00 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  5 00 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 00 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex 1 00 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover,  Tenn 1 00 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexia,  Tex 2 50 

S'ncla'r,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  1 00 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la....  1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  5 00 

Story,  Col.  E.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Speissegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla  1 00 

Street,  H.  J , Upton,  Ky 1 00 

Street,  W.  M.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn 1 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton 1 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex 1 1 00 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  1 00 
Tjinmas,  W.  T.,  Cumh’d  City,  Tenn..  1 00 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn 3 00 

Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C 1 00 

Tucker,  J.  J.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn 6 00 

Tvree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

(T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danv'lie,  Kv 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 00 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  2 00 

Walker,  Robert.  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 00 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  NashvMle,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Wilkerson.  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Kv 1 00 

W’ison,  Hon.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  1 00 

W'lson,  Mrs.  S.  F..  Gallatin,  Tenn 1 00 

W'lson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

W'lson,  Capt.  E.  H..  Norfolk.  Va I 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  M.  C.  Ala 1 00 

Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn....  1 00 
Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A.,  New  York  City 60  00 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisvi'le. . . 6 00 

Young  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex..  7 85 


FIFTY  CENTS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


J.  E.  Clark,  R.  E.  Grizzard  and  M.  M. 
Mobley,  Trenton,  Tenn.;  Capt. 

Chas.  H.  May  and  J.  W.  Fielder, 
Penton,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  Young  and  W. 

W.  Powers,  Greensboro,  Ala.;  J. 

W.  Gilman  and  H.  Heverln,  Nash- 
ville; G.  N.  Albright,  W.  A.  Ross 
and  Alonzo  Gilliam,  Stanton, 
Tenn.;  John  W.  Green  and  cash, 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  E.  J.  Harwell, 
Stonewall,  La 7 J) 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


C.  W.  Higginbotham,  Calvert,  Tex.; 

T.  O.  Moore,  Comanche,  Tex.;  L. 

C.  Newman,  H.  M.  Nash,  J W 
Murnan,  G.  Shafer,  J.  F Coppedge, 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stanton,  Tenn.;  J.  T. 
Bryan,  Mariana,  Fla 2 25 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  DAUGHTERS. 


Something  of  the  Origin  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  May  1894,  at  a meeting-  of  the  Ladies  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Association  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
a letter  was  presented  from  the  John  Bowie  Strange 
Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Col.  Garnett,  Com- 
mander, requesting  the  ladies  to  become  an  auxil- 
iary of  the  Camp,  to  aid  in  its  work  of  caring  for 
all  needy  Confederates  and  their  families. 

Mrs.  Garnett,  having  the  matter  much  at  heart, 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Camp  offering  to  form  an  aux- 
iliary, confident  of  the  sympathy  of  many  members 
•of  the  Memorial  Association,  which  had  recently 
erected,  near  the  University  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  South. 
The  proposition  to  the  Camp  brought  the  following 
response:  “At  a meeting  of  the  Camp  on  May  22, 

1894,  it  expressed  to  Mrs.  Garnett  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  her  proposed  plan  of  a Ladies  Auxiliary 
Association  to  assist  the  Camp  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  dependent  Confederates,  and 
that  she  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  she  and 
her  associates  thought  best,  within  the  formation 
of  sucn  an  Auxiliary  Association.  A society  was  at 
once  formed  under  the  name  of  “Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,”  and  they  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
first  society  in  the  country  to  bear  that  name. 

The  National  Society  was  not  organized  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  until  September  10,  1894. 

The  Veteran  for  October  1894,  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  Nashville  Society. 

On  October  15,  1894,  our  by-laws  were  adopted. 
After  the  Charlottesville  Chapter  was  organized, 
at  that  first  meeting,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett; 

Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wertenbaker;  Secretary, 
Miss  Cynthia  Berkeley;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Van- 
degrift.  Executive  Committee:  Mrs.  N.  K.  Davis, 
Miss  Gillie  Hill,  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  South- 
all, — whose  place  is  now  filled  by  Mrs.  Lay. 

Letter  from  the  President. 

In  addition  to  the  benevolent  feature,  this  Society 
is  historical.  Original  papers,  giving  personal  re- 
miniscences of  the  war,  and  other  events  of  that 
time  to  be  read  at  the  meetings.  Valuable  Con- 
federate records  are  being  collected  and  preserved, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  our  Confederate  heroes.  It  will  also  be  the  aim 
of  the  Society  to  have  used  in  our  schools  only  true 
histories,  that  the  youth  of  the  South  may  under- 
stand for  what  their  fathers  fought  and  died. 

The  badge  of  the  Society  consists 
of  an  open  circle  of  white  enamel 
bearing  in  letters  of  gold,  “Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  1861-’65.” 
In  the  open  centre  are  crossed  the 
first  and  last  flags  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, the  colors  being  beautifully 
brought  out  in  red,  white  and  blue 
enamel  and  gold.  This  badge  has  been  patented, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  official  Virginia  badge.  It  is 
worn  by  our  members  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  St. 


Louis,  Missouri,  and  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Geor- 
gia and  Washington,  and  other  places.  The  Albe- 
marle Chapter  of  the  “Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy,” which  began  with  a little  band  of  earnest  Con- 
federate women,  has,  in  a short  time,  attained  a mem- 
bership of  over  a hundred.  At  a meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  held  April  30,  1895,  it  resolved  to 
use  every  effort  to  establish  other  Chapters  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  Chapters  in  the  order  of  organization 
with  the  names  of  their  officers  are  as  follows: 

1.  Albermarle,  formed  May  ' 25,  1894.  First 
meeting  held  October  15,  1894.  President,  Mrs. 
James  Mercer  Garnett;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Wertenbaker;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  K.  Davis;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Fanny  Berkeley. 

2.  Newport  News,  organized  in  May,  1895. 
President,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Nelms;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  J.  Shelton  Jones;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  Geo. 
Kenier;  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Filmore  Turnbull. 

3.  Petersburg,  organized  August  27,  1895.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Robert  T.  Meade;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Roseboro;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Watson, 
Secretarjq  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Davis. 

4.  Roanoke,  organized  August  27,  1895.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Terry; Treasurer,  Mrs.  Trout;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Grey. 

5.  Woodstock,  organized  October  5,  1895.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  James  H.  Williams;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Miley;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Grabill;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Campbell. 

6.  Staunton,  organized  October  23,  1895.  Pres- 
sident,  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
G.  P.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lipscomb; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  T.  McCullough. 

7.  Lexington,  organized  January  18,  1 896.  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Mildred  Lee;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Estill;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Nelson  Pendleton; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Allan. 

8.  Richmond,  organized  January  27,  1896.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph:  Vice  President,  Miss 
May  G.  Baughman;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Cramp;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Austin  Brockenborough. 

9.  Radford,  organized  February  1,  1896.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Wharton;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Mclngles;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Eakin;  Secretary, 
Miss  Julia  V.  M.  Tyler. 

r 10.  Waynesboro,  organized  February  3,  1896. 
President,  Mrs.  Elliott  Fishburne;  Vice  President, 
Miss  Belle  Patrick;  Treasurer,  Miss  Annie  Fish- 
burne; Secretary,  Miss  Loula  Bush. 

11.  Christiansbure-,  organized  February  5,  1896. 
President,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Hooper;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Ellett;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wade;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Sue  Hogan  Phlegar. 

12.  Harrisonburg,  to  be  organized  on  February 

7,  1896.  President, ; Vice  President, ; 

Treasurer, ; Secretary, . 

Officials  of  Harrisonburg  Chapter  not  3*et  received. 

With  a half  dozen  Chapters  in  process  of  organi- 
zation. this  Division  will  number  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Chapters  formed  in  the  entire  South. 
The  memberships  are  from  twenty-five  to  100.  A 
more  concise  report  will  be  given  in  March  Vet- 
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eren.  Such  a result  from  the  Albemarle  Chapter, 
the  parent  Chapter  in  Virginia  will  no  doubt  sur- 
prise many  readers  of  “the  Veteran,”  though  the 
main  facts  have  been  communicated  to  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  Society. 

These  Chapters  will  soon  be  organized  into  a Di- 
vision. The  five  Chapters  in  Virginia:  Alexan- 

dria, Warrenton,  Lynchburg,  Appomattox  and  Nor- 
folk, chartered  by  the  United  Society,  are  most  cor- 
dially invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  forming  a grand 
Virginia  Division,  established  on  a sure  foundation. 

“And  their  deeds — proud  deeds — shall  remain  for  us, 

Ard  their  names — dear  names — without  stain  for  us, 

And  the  glories  they  won  shall  not  wane  for  us. 

In  legend  and  lay, 

Our  heroes  in  gray, 

Though  dead,  shall  live  over  again  for  us.” 

Kate' Noland  Garnett. 

University  of  Virginia,  February  5,  1896. 

TENNESSEE  DAUGHTERS  AT  GALLATIN. 

Clark  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  organized  October  28,  1895,  under  the 
direction  of  that  energetic  and  enthusiastic  worker, 
Mrs.  Snyder.  It  has  enrolled  already  twenty-six 
members,  and  is  doing  good  work.  The  officers 
are  Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  President;  Mrs.  B.  D.  Bell, 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Addie  Cherry,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Meguiar,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Martha  Rogan, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

If  energy  and  a true  interest  in  the  glorious  cause, 
such  as  is  felt  by  these  efficient  officers,  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  our  future,  Clark  Chapter  will  soon  be 
in  the  advance  guard. 

The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  one  of  our  grand 
old  families,  the  homestead  of  which  is  upon  the 
identical  spot  of  one  of  our  pioneer  forts,  and  from 
which  family  went  out  four  gallant  sons  to  face  the 
dangers  of  a ruthless  war  in  the  cause  of  kindred 
and  of  home.  Three  of  these  went  down  to  death 
true  to  the  sentiment  of  a noble  patriotism. 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERACY  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Jacksonville  branch 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  held  on 
Monday,  January  20th;  the  nineteenth,  General 
Lee’s  birthday,  having  fallen  on  Sunday.  The 
election  of  officers  was  as  follows:  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hart- 
ridge,  President;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Davidson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  R.  L.  Cooley,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Mathews,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Fleming,  Treasurer. 

This  branch  has  in  hand  the  marking  of  all 
graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  now  unmarked,  and 
the  erection  of  a Confederate  monument  in  some 
prominent  place  in  Jacksonville. 

Prospects  are  very  bright  for  other  chapters  and 
a State  organization.  Those  who  suffered  and  lost 
feel  it  a sacred  duty  to  properly  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  the  history  of  those  sad  years,  and  also  a 
duty  to  protect  and  preserve  such  mementoes  as  will 
show  to  future  generations  the  great  sacrifice  of 
luxury  and  pleasure  cheerfully  given  up  for  a great 
cause. 


The  Widow’s  Moan. — Mrs.  D.  C.  Harrison  writes 
from  (1619,  17th  Street,  N.  W.,)  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  one  in  Nashville  to 
whom  I could  apply  for  information  concerning  the 
burial  spot  of  Capt.  Dhbney  C.  Harrison?  He 
was  with  his  Regiment,  56  th  Virginia,  Company  K., 
at  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  carried,  after  being 
wounded,  on  a boat  to  Nashville.  The  boat  reached 
that  point,  but  further  than  that,  in  all  these  years, 
I have  not  known,  notwithstanding  my  unwearied 
efforts.  * * * Capt.  Harrison  was  my  husband. 

I need  not  say  how  grateful  I will  be  for  any  infor- 
mation concerning  this  subject. 

If  the  good  women  who  had  to  do  with  the  burial 
of  dead  from  Fort  Donelson  can  give  Mrs.  H.  some 
information,  it  will  gratify  them  as  well  as  her. 


OTIS  S.  TARVER  AND  HIS  FLAG. 


The  above  picture  of  Comrade  Otis  S.  Tarver,  of 
Sanford,  Florida,  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated 
because  of  the  flag  which  so  many  thousands  revere. 
He  stood,  ran  and  fought  for  that  flag  from  August 
8,  1861,  until  the  final  surrender,  and  has  ever  since 
kept  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  He  is  in  his  six- 
tieth year.  This  comrade  is  a Georgian,  but  has 
lived  in  Florida  the  past  fifteen  years. 
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APPEARANCE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
FORREST. 


By  John  A.  Wyeth  M.  D. 

(Extracts  from  the  Life  of  Lieutenant  General  N.  B.  Forrest.) 


General  James  R.  Chalmers,  in  his  address  before 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,*  August,  ’79,  says: 
“In  February,  1841,  when  I was  but  ten  3'ears  of 
age,  I remember  well  a small  company  of  volunteers 
which  marched  out  of  the  town  of  Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi,  to  the  relief  of  Texas,  then  threatened 
by  invasion  from  Mexico.  In  that  little  band  stood 
Bedford  Forrest,  a tall,  black-haired,  gra3-e3-ed 
youth,  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  who  then  gave 
the  first  evidence  of  the  military  ardor  he  possessed. 
The  company  saw  no  fighting,  for  the  danger  was 
over  before  tl^^  arrived,  and  the  men  received  no 
pay.  Finding  themselves  in  a strange  country, 
without  friends  or  money,  Forrest,  with  the  char- 
acteristic energy  which  distinguished  him  in  after 
life,  split  rails  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred  and  made 
the  money  necessary  to  bring  him  back  to  his  family 
and  home.”  * * * * 


■re.Me.—inT*- 
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PROPOSED  STATUE  TO  GENERAL  FORREST. 

Lieutenant-General  N.  B.  Forrest,  who  was  my 
immediate  commander  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  if  not  the  greatest  military  genius,  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  revolutionary  leader  on  our 
side.  He  was  restrained  by  no  knowledge  of 
law  or  constitution;  he  was  embarrassed  by  no  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  military  science.  His  favorite 
maxim  was:  “War  means  fighting,  and  fighting 

*See  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  vii,  p.  454. 


means  killing.”  Without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  them,  he  seemed  by  instinct  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  the  masters  of  military  art.  * * 

On  December  28th,  1861,  Forrest,  with  300  men, 
met  the  enemy  for  the  first  time,  about  450  strong, 
near  Sacramento,  Ky.  This  fight  deserves  special 
notice,  not  only  because  of  its  success  and  the  con- 
fidence inspired  in  the  raw  Confederate  cavalry,  but 
because  it  displa3’ed  at  once  the  chief  characteristics 
and  natural  tactics  which  were  subsequently  more 
fully  developed  and  made  Forrest  famous  as  a cav- 
alry leader.  He  had  marched  his  command  twenty 
miles  that  day  when  he  found  a fresh  trail  where 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  had  passed.  Putting  his  com- 
mand at  a gallop,  he  traveled  ten  miles  further  be- 
fore he  struck  the  rear  guard.  His  own  command 
was  badly  scattered,  not  half  up  with  him,  but  with- 
out halting  he  rushed  headlong  at  them,  leading 
the  charge  himself.  When  he  had  driven  the  rear 
guard  on  to  the  main  bod3’,  and  they  turned  on  him 
with  superior  force,  he  quickly  dismounted  his 
men  and  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  his  command 
came  up,  and  ordered  them  to  attack  in  flank  and 
rear.  This  movement  was  successful,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Federals  soon  began.  Quickly  mount- 
ing his  men,  he  commenced  one  of  his  terrible  pur- 
suits, fighting  hand  to  hand  with  pistol  and  sword, 
killing  one  and  wounding  two  himself,  continuing 
this  for  miles,  and  leaving  the  road  dotted  with  liv- 
ing and  dead.  * * * * ” 

Major  D.  C.  Kelly,  who  then  for  the  first  time  saw 
his  superior  under  fire,  describing  the  wonderful 
change  that  took  place  in  his  appearance,  says: 

“His  face  flushed  until  he  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance to  a painted  Indian  warrior,  and  his  e3res, 
usually  so  mild  in  their  expression,  flashed  with  the 
intense  glare  of  the  panther  about  to  spring  on  its 
pre3'.  In  fact,  he  looked  as  little  like  the  Forrest  of 
our  mess-table  as  the  storm  of  December  resembles 
the  quiet  of  June.” 

General  Chalmers  relates:  “Some  of  the  notable 
points  in  Forrest’s  manner  of  fighting,  were  (1) 
reckless  courage  in  making  the  attack,  a rule  he  in- 
variabl3r  followed  and  which  tended  to  intimidate 
his  adversar3r;  (2)  the  quick  dismounting  of  his  men 
to  fight,  showing  that  he  regarded  horses  mainl3’  as 
a rapid  means  of  transportation  for  his  troops;  (3) 
his  intuitive  adoption  of  the  flank  attack,  so  demor- 
alizing to  the  enemy  even  in  an  open  field,  and  so 
much  more  so  when  made,  as  Forrest  often  did,  un- 
der cover  of  woods  which  concealed  the  weakness  of 
the  attacking  part3r;  (4)  his  fierce  and  untiring  pur- 
suit, which  so  often  changed  retreat  into  rout  and 
made  victory  complete;  (5)  following,  without 
knowing  it,  Napier’s  precept  of  the  art  of  war,  he 
was  always  in  front  making  personal  observations. 
This  practice  brought  him  in  many  personal  con- 
flicts and  exposed  him  to  constant  danger,  and  he 
had  27  horses  killed  and  wounded  under  him  in  bat- 
tle. This  practice  led  to  imitation  by  his  general 
officers,  and  at  Hart’s  cross-roads,  the  day  before  the 
bittle  of  Franklin,  I witnessed  Forrest  with  two 
division  and  three  brigade  commanders,  all  on  the 
skirmish  line. 

“At  Shiloh,  Forrest,  without  orders  from  any 
superior  officer,  had  pushed  his  scouts  to  the  river 
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and  discovered  that  reinforcements  of  the  enemy 
were  coming-.  I was  then  in  commandof  an  infantry 
brigade,  which  by  some  oversight  had  not  received 
the  order  to  retreat;  about  midnight,  Forrest  awoke 
me,  inquiring  for  Generals  Beauregard,  Bragg  and 
Hardee,  and  when  I could  not  tell  him,  he  said  in 
profane  but  prophetic  language,  ‘If  the  enemy  come 
on  us  in  the  morning,  we  will  be  whipped  like  h — !’ 
He  carried  this  information  to  headquarters  and, 
with  military  genius,  suggested  a renewal  at  once 
of  our  attack;  but  the  unlettered  colonel  was  or- 
dered back  to  his  regiment.”  * * * 

I recall  an  anecdote  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Forrest  was  held  by  the  people,  and 
he  always  told  it  on  himself  with  great  delight. 
When  Bragg  was  retreating  from  Tennessee,  Forrest 
was  among  the  last  of  the  rear  guard.  An  old  lady 
ran  out  of  her  house  to  the  gate  as  he  was  passing, 
and  urged  him  to  turn  back  and  fight.  As  he  rode 
on  without  stopping,  she  shook  her  fist  at  him  and 
cried,  “Oh!  you  great,  big,  cowardly  rascal!  I only 
wish  old  Forrdst  were  here;  he  would  make  you 
fmht’”  ***** 
One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  Forrest’s  success 
was  his  perfect  system  of  scouts.  He  kept  reliable 
scouts  all  around  him  and  at  great  distances  and 
often,  even  days  in  advance,  he  was  informed  of 
movements  that  were  about  to  be  made.  * * 

Near  West  Point,  (1864)  Forrest  soon  came  up  to 
where  I was  standing  on  the  causeway,  leading  to 
the  bridge,  and,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I had  ever 
been  with  him  in  a fight,  I watched  him  closely. 
His  manner  was  nervous,  impatient  and  imperious. 
He  asked  me  what  the  enemy  were  doing,  and  I 
gave  him  the  report  just  received  from  Colonel  Duff, 
in  command  of  the  pickets.  He  said  sharply,  “Well, 
I will  go  and  see  myself.”  He  started  across  the 
bridge,  which  was  about  thirty  yards  long  and  then 
being  raked  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  This  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  a needless  and  somewhat  braggadocio 
exposure  of  himself,  and  I followed  him  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  When  he  reached  the  other  bank,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  heavy  and  our  men  were 
falling  back,  one  running  without  hat  or  gun.  In 
an  instant  Forrest  seized  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  while  the  bullets  were  whistling 
around  him,  administered  a severe  thrashing  with  a 
brush  of  wood.  * * * * 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  said  if  Forrest  had 
been  an  educated  soldier,  no  other  Confederate 
general  would  have  been  heard  of. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cowan,  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  who  was 
chief  surgeon  to  Forrest’s  Cavalry  during  the  war, 
and  was  intimately  associated  with  Forrest,  says 
that  at  the  battle  of  Okalona,  where  Forrest’s 
brother  Jeffrey  was  killed,  his  grief  was  overpower- 
ing when  he  realized  that  the  brother  whom  he 
idolized,  and  who,  being  a posthumous  child,  had 
been  tenderly  reared  and  carefully  educated  by  the 
elder  brother,  was  mortally  wounded.  Although 
the  Federals  were  in  flight  with  Forrest  pursuing, 
he  seemed  for  a moment  to  forget  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  his  position  as  a commander,  in  the  agonv 
of  this  sudden  affliction.  He  dismounted,  picked 
up  his  dying  brother  and  held  him  in  his  arms  as 
he  would  a child,  until  his  lifeblood  was  spent. 
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The  wound  was  of  such  a character  that  surgical 
relief  was  impossible,  and  he  bled  to  death  within 
a few  minutes.  The  rough  soldier  kissed  his  dead 
brother  tenderly,  with  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  laid  him  gently  upon  the  ground,  took  one  last 
look,  and  then  his  expression  of  grief  gave  way  to 
one  of  almost  ferocity;  he  sprang  to  his  horse, 
shouting  to  Goss,  his  bugler,  “Blow  the  charge!” 
and  swept  ahead  of  his  men  in  the  direction  of  the 
retreating  enemy.  Dr.  Cowan  followed  as  close  be- 
hind him  as  he  could  keep  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
faithful  escort  were  well  up  with  their  y^reat  leader. 
Half  a mile  or  so  down  the  road  they  suddenly  came 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  determined  upon  a stand. 
A piece  of  artillery  was  placed  to  sweep  the  road  by 
which  they  must  approach,  and  the  Federals,  dis- 
mounted, had  taken  a strong  position  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  As  soon  as  they  were  observed,  the 
Federals  fired  upon  them,  and  Dr.  Cowan  remon- 
strated with  the  General  for  thus  exposing  himself. 
Forrest  remarked,  “Doctor,  if  you  are  uneasy,  you 
can  ride  out  of  range;”  and  the  General  continued 
in  this  position,  making  a careful  survey  of  the 
enemy’s  position.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  mounted  another,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
escort  who  had  just  then  ridden  up.  While  For- 
rest was  riding  a little  further  on,  on  the  side  of  a 
little  eminence,  this  horse  was  also  killed.  Satis- 
fied with  the  rec^nnoissance,  which  had  only  oc- 
cupied a few  minutes,  he  drew  his  saber  and  shout- 
ed to  the  escort,  “Move  up!”  This  plucky  body  of 
sixty  men  followed  with  equal  bravery  their  daring 
and  now  reckless  leader. 

“It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  General,  madden- 
ed by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  brother, 
wanted  to  go  with  him.  It  was  only  the  matter  of 
a moment  when  the  General  and  his  escort  were 
mixed  up  with  the  Federals  in  a fearful  melee.  I 
put  the  spurs  to  my  horse,  ran  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  come  to  hurry  up  help,  met 
Colonel  McCulloch  with  a portion  of  his  Missouri 
regiment,  and  said  to  him,  ‘Colonel,  for  God’s  sake 
hurry  down  the  road  as  fast  as  you  can.  The  Gen- 
eral and  his  escort  are  down  there  in  a hand  to  hand 
fight,  and  I am  afraid  he  will  be  killed  before  you 
can  get  there!’  Forrest  slew  three  men  with  his 
sword  in  this  terrible  fight  before  the  Federals 
yielded  and  fled  from  the  field.” 

General  Richard  Taylor,  who  later  in  the  war 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  in  which 
Forrest  operated,  saj-s  in  his  book,  “Destruction 
and  Reconstruction,”  (see  p.  19). 

“Some  months  before  the  time  of  our  first  meet- 
ing * * * he  had  defeated  Slurgis  at  Tishi- 

mingo.  and  he  soon  repeated  his  defeat  of  General 
Grant  at  Okalona. 

“Okalona  was  fought  on  an  open  plain,  and  For- 
rest had  no  advantage  of  position  to  compensate 
for  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  employed  the  tactics  of  Frederick  at 
Leuthen  and  Zorndorf,  though  he  had  never  heard 
these  names.  Indeed,  his  tactics  deserve  the  clos- 
est study  of  military  men.  Wnen  asked  to  what  he 
attributed  his  success  in  so  many  actions,  he  re- 
plied, ‘I  got  there  first  with  the  most  men.’  * * * 
I doubt  if  any  commander  since  the  time  of  lion- 
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hearted  Richard,  has  killed  so  many  of  his  foes  as 
Forrest.  His  word  of  command  was  unique, 
‘Move  up,  and  mix  with  ’em!’  While  cutting 
down  many  a foe  with  long-reaching-  arm,  his  keen 
eye  watched  the  whole  fight  and  guided  him  to  the 
weak  spot.  Yet,  he  was  a tender-hearted,  kindly 
man.  The  accusations  of  his  enemies  that  he  mur- 
dered his  prisoners  at  Fort  Pillow  and  elsewhere 
are  absolutely  false.  These  negroes  told  me  of 
Forrest’s  kindness  to  them.” 

In  the  closing  campaign  at  Selma,  in  April,  1865, 
General  Taylor  says,  (see  p.  219): 

‘‘Forrest  ordered  his  brigades  to  the  Catawba  cross- 
ing, leading  one  in  person.  He  was  a host  in  him- 
self, and  a dangerous  adversary  to  meet  at  any 
reasonable  odds.  With  one  brigade,  Forrest  was 
in  Wilson’s  path;  he  fought  as  if  the  world  depend- 
ed on  his  arm,  and  sent  to  advise  me  of  the  decep- 
tion practiced  on  two  of  his  brigades,  hoping  to 
stop  the  enemy  if  he  could  with  the  third,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  he  could  not  account  for.  After 
Selma  fell,  he  appeared  horse  and  man  covered  with 
blood,  and  announced  the  enemy  at  his  heels,  and 
that  l must  move  at  once  to  escape  capture.  I felt 
anxious  about  him,  but  he  said  he  was  unhurt  and 
would  cut  his  way  through.” 

If  Forrest  was  terrible  and  relentless  in  battle,  he 
was  b}r  nature  gentle,  tender  and  affectionate.  His 
love  for  children  was  very  strong.  My  personal 
friend,  Colonel  R.  B.  Kyle,  of  Gadsden,  on  the  25th 
of  June  1895,  gave  me  in  writing  the  following  per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  the  great  soldier: 

“About  May  7th,  1863,  as  Forrest  was  returning 
from  the  capture  of  Streight,  at  Rome,  he  stayed 
all  night  at  my  house.  Forrest’s  terrific  pursuit  of 
Streight,  and  the  capture  of  his  large  command  with 
a force  only  one-third  as  numerous  as  the  enemy,  had, 
of  course,  filled  the  country  through  which  Streight 
had  passed  with  the  idea  that  Forrest  was  a tre- 
mendous fighter,  and  gave  me  the  impression  that 
his  mind  would  be  occupied  only  with  things  con- 
cerning the  war;  but  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
concern  him  while  in  my  house  for  almost  a day 
and  all  night,  was  my  little  two-year-old  boy,  to 
whom  he  took  a great  fancy,  holding  him  on  his 
lap  and  carrying  him  around  the  place  in  his  arms. 
The  little  child  showed  great  fondness  for  him  and 
loved  to  stay  with  him.  The  next  day,  when  For- 
rest rode  away  in  the  direction  of  Guntersville,  he 
took  the  little  fellow  two  or  three  miles  on  the  road 
with  him,  holding  him  on  the  saddle  in  front  of 
him,  and  I rode  along  with  Forrest  this  distance 
in  order  to  bring  the  child  home  to  his  mother. 
He  kissed  the  little  fellow  tenderly  as  he  bade  him 
good  bye  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  ‘My  God,  Kyle, 
this  is  worth  living  for!’ 

“I  again  met  Forrest  in  the  fall  of ’63’  on  board  a 
train  en  route  to  Montgomery.  Ala.,  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Davis,  with  whom  he  had  some  correspon- 
dence, and  who  had  asked  Forrest  to  come  to  Mont- 
gomery, as  he  wanted  to  see  him  personally.  We 
renewed  our  acquaintance,  and  in  conversation  he 
told  me  he  would  not  serve  longer  under  Bragg. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  competent  to  command  any 
army;  that  the  army  had  whipped  the  Federals 
badly  at  Chickamauga,  and  that  he,  with  his  com- 


mand, had  followed  them  almost  to  the  suburbs  of 
Chattanooga;  that  they  were  demoralized,  and 
could  have  been  captured,  and  that  he  rode  back 
himself,  after  sending  couriers  and  getting  unfa- 
vorable replies,  and  found  General  Bragg  asleep. 
He  urged  that  they  move  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
at  once,  as  their  capture  was  certain.  Bragg  asked 
how  he  could  move  an  army  without  supplies,  as 
his  men  had  exhausted  them.  Forrest’s  reply  was, 
‘General  Bragg,  we  can  get  all  the  supplies  our 
army  needs  in  Chattanooga.’  Bragg  made  no  re- 
ply, and  Forrest  rode  away  disgusted.” 


“BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY.” 


A Blue  and  dray  commingling  was  in  successful  swing; 

The  fraternizing  • boom”  was  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— 
When,  as  it  chanced,  an  old  Confed  fell  chinning  with  a Yank 
Who  proved,  in  sooth  a caution  as  a reminiscence  ‘'crank.” 

“How  pleasant  ’tis,”  the  latter  cried, “to  grasp  the  hand  of  him 
That  through  four  long  and  bloody  years  faced  us  in  battle 
grim  ! 

And.  by  the  way,  was  it  your  luck  to  fight  at  Franklin?  eh  1” 
“ Well,  I should  smile,”  quoth  Stars  and  Bars;  “I  lost  an  ear 
that  day.” 

“Ah  ha ! in  that  event  I know  ’twill  please  you  much  to  hear 
That  ’twas  a rooster  of  my  size  who  scooped  your  missing  ear. 
I shot  it  off ; it  all  comes  back  but  ere  he  could  conclude, 
The  Confed  loomed  before  his  gaze  in  no  uncertain  mood. 


“And  ’twas  you  that  did  the  job.  you  wretched  little  Yank  I 
I’ve  often  wondered  if  I’d  meet  the  man  I had  to  thank 
For  this  depletion — as  at  length  I see  your  form  once  more, 
Take  that,  and  that,  and  that,  for  what  you  did  in  Sixty-four  1” 


Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  14,  ’96. 


Chas.  Edgeworth  Jones. 


A comrade  writes  from  the  Palmetto  Home  Land- 
ing on  Yazoo  River,  Mississippi:  On  January  23rd, 

at  3 a.  m.,  Comrade  George  W.  Daniel  answered  the 
last  roll  call.  No  braver  or  truer  patriot  ever  fought 
beneath  the  stars  and  bars.  He  enlisted  at  Duck 
Hill,  Miss.,  when  sixteen  years  old,  in  Company  E, 
Fifteenth  Mississippi,  in  which  company  he  served 
two  years.  The  last  two  years  he  served  in  Com- 
pany H,  Twenty-ninth  Mississippi,  Walthall’s  Divis- 
ion; was  never  absent  from  roll  call  but  once  during 
the  four  years,  and  never  had  a furlough.  He  was 
in  many  battles,  among  them  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Chick- 
amauga, Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Dalton,  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Allatoona,  Atlanta, 
Peachtree  Creek,  Franklin,  and  others.  He  never 
knew  what  fear  meant,  was  true  to  his  God,  true  to 
his  family,  and  true  to  his  country.  He  loved  to 
talk  of  the  war,  and  had  a remarkable  memory.  He 
was  laid  to  rest  at  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Yazoo 
County,  Miss.,  wrapped  in  the  flag  he  loved  and 
honored. 


Mr.  J.  Ryan,  who  served  in  the  Twenty-first 
Indiana  Battery,  and  was  close  enough  in  great 
battles  to  appreciate  Confederates,  writes  from  Chi- 
cago, January  8,  ’96:  I enclose  five  dollars,  which 

please  credit  to  the  “Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund.” 
Think  it  should  be  erected  in  Nashville. 

I only  wish  I was  able  to  contribute  in  proportion 
to  my  admiration  of  the  true  manhood  displayed  by 
this  man. 
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TO  CHARMING  NELLIE — NOT  SO  FUNNY. 


J.  B.  Polley,  Esq.,  Floresville,  Texas,  sends  an- 
other old  letter  dated,  Camp  near  Richmond,  Va., 
May  19,  1862.  An  account  of  the  first  battle: 
Charming  Nellie:  * * * Arrived  at  York- 

town,  we  camped  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
rear  and  right  of  that  dilapidated  old  town.  It  was 
here,  you  know,  that  Cornwallis  surrendered.  The 
embankments  thrown  up  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  are  yet  in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  and 
would  likely  have  been  very  interesting  to  me  had 
not  the  present  war,  in  the  shape  and  terror  of  a 
bomb  from  a Federal  battery,  furnished  a more 
practical  subject  for  reflection.  Some  of  my  com- 
rades grew  very  enthusiastic  over  the  fact  that  we 
were  on  historic  ground,  made  sacred  by  Washing- 
ton’s great  victory,  and  eloquently  insisted  that  the 
scene  should  inspire  us  with  extra  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. I suspected,  however,  that  the  larger  part 
of  their  enthusiasm  originated  in  the  canteen  of 
whiskey  they  bought  from  a blockade  runner.  I 
tasted  it,  but  it  aroused  no  corresponding  senti- 
ments in  my  breast.  * * * About  two  o’clock, 

on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  pleasing  informa- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  Texas  Brigade  that 
to  it  had  been  granted  the  proud  distinction  of  serv- 
ing as  the  rear  guard  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
In  fact,  all  the  other  troops  had  folded  their  tents 
and,  without  giving  us  the  slightest  hint  of  their 
intention,  marched  away',  hours  before,  toward 
Richmond,  and  even  the  compliment  paid  our  bri- 
gade failed  to  relieve  us  of  exceeding  lonesomeness. 

Just  as  day  appeared  the  gallant  Texans  took 
up  the  line  of  march  and,  anxious  to  put  as  much 
distance  as  possible  between  it  and  a presumably 
fast  following  enemy,  stepped  out  in  their  very  live- 
liest manner.  However,  either  because  the  Yan- 
kees knew  that  Texans  were  the  rear  guard  and 
feared  to  attack  such  desperadoes,  or  were  not  fleet- 
footed  enough  to  overtake  them,  they  were  not  mo- 
lested, and  overtook  the  main  body  of  the  army 
about  four  miles  from  the  old  Colonial  town  of  Wil- 
liamsburg— the  proud  and  inspiring  consciousness 
thrilling  their  bosoms  of  duty  well-performed  by 
heroic  efforts  to  get  beyond  reach  of  a dastardly 
enemy.  Terribly  tired  by  a rapid  eight  mile 
march  over  the  muddiest  road  imaginable,  we  yet 
halted  not,  but,  leaving  Williamsburg  to  our  left, 
went  swiftly  on.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  hurried 
tramping,  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  roll  cf  mus- 
ketry, fortunately  many  miles  behind  us,  smote 
upon  our  unaccustomed  ears  and  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  proudly  and  exultinglv  on  our  good 
fortune;  the  honor  and  glory  of  being  the  rear  guard 
was  ours  beyond  dispute,  and  yet  we  had  escaped 
all  the  dangers. 

Gen.  Hood  neither  halted,  changed  the  course 
of  the  march,  nor  furnished  us  with  a single  partic- 
ular as  to  his  intentions,  but  hurried  the  command 
on  with  a speed  that  indicated  a strong  desire  on 
his  part  to  reach  a haven  of  complete  safety,  a pro- 
ceeding which  met  our  hearty  approval  and  co-oper- 
ation. At  any  rate,  camp  was  made  that  night 
in  heavy  timber  about  four  miles  from  Eltham’s 


Landing  on  York  River.  Here  we  remained  until 
the  7th,  when  before  daylight  we  began  moving  to- 
ward the  landing  and  the  enemy.  Gen.  Hood  and  his 
Staff  were  a hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  Fourth, 
and  Company  F.  next  to  the  leading  company.  We 
were  approaching  a large,  deserted  house,  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  wide  valley  of 
York  River.  Between  us  and  the  house  were  some 
cavalry  pickets,  who,  like  veritable  dummies  had  sat 
on  their  horses  and  permitted  a company  of  Yankee 
infantry  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  building.  Hood 
reached  the  picket  line — which  was  scarcely  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house — and  immediately  twen- 
ty or  more  blue  coats  stepped  out  in  plain  view  and 
poured  a volley  into  us — doing  no  greater  damage, 
however,  than  to  give  un  a terrible  scare. 

We  were  marching  at  will,  in  column,  and,  except 
that  of  John  Deal,  not  a gun  was  loaded.  It  was  a 
complete  surprise.  We  were  in  a newly  cleared 
field,  full  of  pine  stumps,  and,  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  every  man,  except  Deal — who  im- 
mediately knelt,  fired,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
Sergeant  of  the  attacking  force — hastily  sought  the 
protection  of  a stump,  loading  his  gun  as  he  ran  to 
it.  Hood  came  dashing  back,  shouting  to  the  regi- 
ment to  fall  into  line,  and  as  every  stump  I made 
for  was  appropriated  by  a quicker  man — and  I had 
managed  to  load  my  gun,  I had  no  option  but  to  be 
among  the  first  to  obey  orders  and  place  myself  in 
approved  battle  array.  Not  half  a minute  elapsed 
though,  before  every  man  of  the  regiment  was  .in 
rank,  and  then  came  the  order  to  charge.  Rushing 
bravely  to  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  we  were  over- 
joyed to  see  the  enemy  fleeing  across  an  open  field 
to  a skirt  of  timber  half  a mile  away,  but  not  a man 
of  the  fifty  or  more  in  sight  and  range  escaped 
wounding  or  death. 

To  the  right  of  the  house  grew  heavy  timber  and 
there,  after  deploying  into  skirmish  line,  a number 
of  Yankees  were  killed  and  captured.  After  awhile, 
the  brigade  moved  forward  across  the  field  and  into 
the  woods  bey'ond,  but  the  Yankee  skirmishers 
were  driven  back  so  rapidlv  by  ours  that  not  a 
single  enemy  capable  of  doing  duty  came  within 
my  view.  But  as  long  as  I kept  out  of  their  sight 
I was  thoroughly  content.  The  other  two  Texas 
Regiments  had  hot  fights,  which  they  won  by  gal- 
lant charges,  and  in  two  hours  the  Yankees  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  transports,  protected  by 
gunboats  which  shelled  the  woods  until  night. 

Thus,  Charming  Nellie,  began  and  ended  ymur 
friend's  first  experience  under  fire.  He  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself,  but  finds  consolation  in  the  re- 
flection that  neither  did  the  enemy,  nor  the 

Cavalry',  who  by  their  carelessness  almost  caused  the 
Fourth  Texas  to  show  the  “white  feather”  in  its 
first  engagement.  Here  I looked  for  the  first  time 
on  the  dead  and  wounded  of  a battle.  After  the 

fighting  ceased,  Jack  S and  I went  to  a poor 

fellow  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  filling  his 
canteen  with  water,  did  what  we  could  to  make  him 
comfortable.  He  admitted  being  from  Wisconsin, 
but  absolutely*  refused  to  .tell  his  command,  saying 
that  was  against  orders.  He  was  just  about  my 
age,  and  it  was  not  a pleasant  thought  that  some 
day  soon  I may',  like  him,  be  mortally  wounded  and 
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left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I do  not  often  in- 
dulge such  grim  fancies,  but  in  his  presence  could 
not  avoid  them. 

Three  days  rations  had  been  issued  the  d«.y  be- 
fore we  left  Yorktown,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  being  without  rations,  four  ears  of  corn  were 
dealt  out  to  each  man.  Parched,  it  was  no  bad 
eating  to  hungry  soldiers,  and  we  soon  became  gen- 
uine Cornfeds.  About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  the  regiment  was  aroused  and  informed  that 
it  was  to  be  carried,  right  under  the  noses  of  the 
enemy,  out  of  very  dangerous  quarters,  and  that 
the  most  profound  silence  must  be  maintained  and 
not  a cup  or  plate  suffered  to  rattle.  Thus  en- 
joined, we  marched  out  of  camp  as  silently  as 
Arabs,  taking  the  road  to  Richmond.  The  country 
was  open,  but  a heavy  fog  enveloped  it  To  the 
right  and  very  near  our  line  of  march,  wecould’dis- 
tinguish  the  shadowy  forms  of  horses  and  riders, 
standing  quiet  and  motionless — cavalry  pickets, 
whose  close  proximity  to  the  road  should,  according 
to  military  usage,  have  indicated  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy.  When,  however,  it  was  learned  that 

the  pickets  were Cavalry,  our  fears  began  to 

subside,  for  we  felt  that  the  gallant  sabereurs  would 
keep  a careful  lookout  for  their  own  safety.  Never- 
theless, the  speed  of  the  march  suffered  no  abate- 
ment, until  broad  daylight  and  the  lifting  of  the 
fog,  furnished  ocular  demonstration  of  safety. 
Then  I drew  a long  and  heartfelt  sigh  of  relief; 
for  I am  philosopher  enough  to  derive  much  conso- 
lation from  that  noble,  soul-inspiring  sentiment  of 
the  poet — 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 

Will  live  to  fight  another  day. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  we  passed  the  White  House 
— the  home  of  the  Lee  family  and  the  place  where 
Gen.  Washington  “caught  a Tartar”  by  marrying 
the  widow  Custer.  But  as  no  member  of  the  bri- 
gade cared  to  make  historical  researches,  we  pushed 
rapidly  on  until  half  the  Confederate  Army  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  Yankees.  Then,  about  noon,  we 
won  our  most  appreciated  laurels — being  permitted 
to  camp  in  a thicket  of  those  shrubs.  In  truth,  we 
deserved  them;  for  little  gallantry  as  we  displayed 
at  Eltham's  Landing,  the  Yankees  showed  less,  and 
our  bold  front  prevented  the  debarkation  of  Frank- 
lin's Corps  and  the  capture  of  our  immense  wagon 
train. 

What  do  you  think?  After  going  into  camp  in 
the  laurel  thicket,  I witnessed  the  performance  of 
a strange  feat  by  a sleeping  man — he  caught  a live 
rabbit.  It  is  a solemn  undeniable  fact,  which  lean 
prove  incontestably  by  a hundred  men  who  failed 
to  catch  the  little  animal.  It  was  this  way;  the 
rabbit  jumped  out  of  a hollow  in  a stump  that  some 
soldier  wanted  for  firewood,  and  the  moment  it  was 
seen,  an  immense  shout  went  up  and  half  a thou- 
sand men  began  chasing  and  grabbing  at  it.  It 
ran  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  jumped  squarely 
on  Dansby’s  breast,  just  as  his  hand,  moving  uncon- 
sciously, descended  to  rest  on  the  breast.  The  two 
acts — that  of  the  rabbit  and  that  of  the  man — were 
so  nearly  simultaneous,  that  the  rabbit  evidently 
thought  it  had  found  a hiding  place,  for  it  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  escape.  Dansby  drew  a long 


breath,  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment,  looked 
a moment  at  the  captive,  and  then  sprang-  to  his 
feet,  saying  with  a smile  of  delight,  “By  gum — ■ 
I’m  hongry.”  In  less  than  five  minutes  that  little, 
trusting  rabbit  v„as  stewing  in  a quart  cup. 


CANNONADING  THE  MOON. 


War  anecdote  by  C.  C.  Cummings,  Commander  R. 
E.  Lee  Camp,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas: 

B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  tells  of  some  “Re- 
markable shots  in  the  army"  in  the  Februay  num- 
ber of  the  Veteran,  which  are  good,  but  a longer 
and  higher  shot  than  he  tells  of  I recall  while 
we  were  at  Yorktown,  in  May,  1862.  A party 
of  my  regiment — Seventeenth  Mississippi — visited 
this  historic  old  town,  by  leave  of  absence  from  our 
post  on  the  Warwick  (Warrick)  River,  to  see  the 
monument  where  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  sword 
to  Washington  at  the  last  battle  in  our  first  revolu- 
tion. Also  to  witness  the  fun  with  the  Yankee 
balloonist  who  had  been  trying  to  spy  our  lines. 
Just  before  we  arrived  that  evening,  the  balloon 
with  the  Yank  in  it  had  started  up  above  the  tree 
tops  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  some  mile  or  more 
in  our  front.  The  battery  boys  of  the  breastworks, 
how.ever,  made  him  slide  down  again  very  quickly 
when  they  fired  a broadside  at  him.  The  crowd  at 
the  breastworks  around  the  battery  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  reappearance  of  this  novelty.  The 
gunner  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lanyard  ready  to 
let  drive  whenever  the  thing  would  rise  again. 
Meantime  night  grew  on  apace — the  stars  crept  out 
one  by  one,  as  if  afraid  of  being  shot  by  the  reckless 
batterv,  and  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  pickets 
of  both  sides  rushing  to  and  fro  around  the  monu- 
ment of  marble  standing  sentinel  between  our  lines, 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  desecrating  it  by 
taking  shelter  behind  it.  Presently  the  commander 
of  the  battery  exclaimed,  “There  he  is  again,  boys! 
give  it  to  him  good  this  time!”  Bang!  bang!  boom! 
boom!  roared  the  battery.  The  boys  raised  the  reb- 
el yell  and  waited  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  to 
see  the  damage  done.  Imagine  our  chagrin  when 
all  we  saw  was  the  pale-faced  moon  riding  serenely 
above  the  tree  tops  and  looking  calmly  down  on  us. 
When  we  saw  the  joke  our  boys  guffawed  very 
coarsely  at  the  artillerymen,  which  made  the  battery 
boys  heartily  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done — had 
shot  at  the  man  in  the  moon! 


Camp  Giles  No.  708  U.  C.  V..  at  Union,  S.  C., 
begun  the  new  year  in  a properly  patriotic  and  en- 
ergetic way.  Commander  J.  T.  Douglas  presided 
and  the  State  Constitution  of  United  Confederate 
Veterans  was  read  by  W.  H.  S.  Harris,  and  adopted 
in  its  entirety.  A committee  of  five  on  pensions 
was  appointed,  comprised  of  Y.  S.  Bobo,  Wm.  A. 
Nicholson,  A.  E.  Fant,  T.  J.  Hughes,  and  Com- 
mander Douglas. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  was  ordered  for  the 
Camp.  Sixty-six  names  were  enrolled.  The  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Camp  will  be  held  the  first 
Monday  in  April.  Comrade  J.  L.  Strain,  Adjutant 
of  the  Camp,  is  at  Etta  Jane,  Union  County. 
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ROSTER  OF  CONFEDERATE  GENERALS. 

Henry  E.  Claflin,  of  Arbington,  Mass.,  sends  inter- 
esting- data  about  our  Confederate  Generals.  While 
it  is  unusually  accurate  for  data  of  the  kind,  he  ad- 
mit; that  it  is  not  absolutely  so,  because  many  Con- 
federate records  were  destroyed.  His  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: Full  Generals,  8;  Lieutenant-Generals,  17; 

Major-Generals,  82;  Brig-adier-Generals,  313;  total, 
420.  He  g-ives  the  Command  and  brief  sketch  of  the 
full  Generals  and  that  of  the  ranking  subordinates 
in  their  order  of  appointment: 

It  is  sing-ular  that  so  great  a discrepancy  occurs 
in  the  number  of  Confederate  Generals.  Will  com- 
rades report  errors  which  they  may  discover? 

Samuel  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  General  Confederate 
States  Army,  May  16,  ’61;  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  C.  S.  A.  from  May  16,  ’61,  until  the  close  of 
the  war;  died  Dec.  3,  1876. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  of  Texas,  (a  native  of 
Kentucky),  General  Confederate  States  Army,  May 
-30,  ’61;  killed  April  6,  ’62,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh; 
commanded  Department  No.  2 by  special  order  No. 
140  A.  and  I.  G.  O. , Sept.  10,  ’61,  known  as  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Major-General  com- 
manding Virginia  State  Forces,  ’61;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Confederate  States  Army,  May  14,  ’61;  General 
Confederate  States  Army  June,  14,  ’61;  died  Oct.  12, 
’70.  Commanded  in  Western  Virginia,  ’61;  Coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  winter  of  ’61  and  ’62; 
assigned  to  duty  at  Richmond  and  charged  with  the 
operations  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  March  21, 
’62;  commanded  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
June  1,  ’62,  to  the  9th  of  April  ’65;  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  by  general  orders  Feb.  6,  ’65. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  Major-General 
Virginia  State  Forces,  April  26,  ’61;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Confederate  States  Army,  May  14,  ’61;  General 
Confederate  States  Army,  July  4,  ’61;  died  March 
29,  1891.  Commanded  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  May 
24,  ’61;  assumed  command  at  Bull  Run  July  20,  ’61; 
commanded  Department  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
Department  of  Norfolk  and  Peninsula  from  Oct.  22, 
’61,  +o  June  1,  ’62;  commanded  Department  of  the 
West,  including  commands  of  Bragg,  Kirby-Smith 
and  Pemberton,  Nov.24,  ’62;  commanded  Department 
ol  the  Mississippi,  March  9,  ’63;  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Dec.  13,  ’63;  remov- 
ed July  17,  ’64;  reassigned  Feb.  23,  ’65,  and  com- 
manded until  the  war  closed. 

Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard,  of  Louisiana,  Brigadier- 
General  Confederate  States  Army,  March  1,  ’61; 
General  Confederate  States  Army,  July  21,  ’61; 
died  February  20,  1893;  assigned  to  command  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  1,  ’61;  assigned  to  com- 
mand Army  of  the  Potomac,  May  ’61;  commanded 
Army  of  the  Mississippi  from  March  5,  ’62;  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, Aug.  29,  ’63;  commanded  at  Petersburg  and 
Drewry’s  Bluff  April  23,  ’61;  commanded  Military 
Division  of  the  West  Oct.  17,  ’64;  commanded  oper- 
ations at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  winter  of  ’64 -’65;  an- 


nounced as  second  in  command  to  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston, Feb.  25,  ’65. 

Braxton  Bragg,  of  Louisiana,  Brigadier-General 
Provisional  Army  Confederate  Slates,  March  7,  ’61; 
Major-General  P.  A.  CoS.,  Sept.  12.  ’61;  General 
Confederate  States  Army,  April  12,  ’62;  died  Sept. 

27,  ’76.  Assigned  to  command  of  Army  of  Louisiana, 
Feb.  22,  ’61,  to  defences  of  Pensacola  Oct.  29,  ’61,  to 
to  Department  of  Alabama  and  Florida  winter ’61-’2, 
to  right  wing  Army  of  the  Mississippi  at  Shiloh 
April  ’62;  commanded  Arm}’  of  the  Mississippi  Mlarch 
’62  to  Nov.  12,  ’62;  commanded  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee, Aug.  ’63  to  Dec.  22,  ’63;  assigned  to  duty  at 
Richmond,  Feb.  24,  ’64;  commanded  Department  of 
North  Carolina,  Nov.  24,  ’64. 

E.  Kirby-Smith,  of  Florida,  Brigadier-General 
June  17,  ’61;  Major-General  Oct.  11,  ’61 ; Lieutenant- 
General  Oct.  9,  ’62;  General  Feb.  19,  ’64;died  March 

28,  ’93.  Chief-of-Staff  to  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  June 
and  July,  ’61,  Division  composed  of  Brigades  of 
Trimble,  Taylor  and  Elzey;  commanded  Depart- 
ment of  East  Tennessee,  afterward  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department,  Feb.  11,  '63. 

John  B.  Hood,  of  Texas,  Colonel  4th  Texas  Infan- 
try, Sept.  30,  ’61;  Brigadier-General  P.  A.  C.  S. , 
March  3,  '62;  Major-General  Oct.  10,  ’62;  Lieutenant- 
General  Sept.  20,  ’63;  General  (temporary  rank), 
July  18,  ’64;  died  Aug.  30,  ’79.  Commanded  Brigade 
composed  of  the  1st,  4th,  25tli  Texas  and  18th 
Georgia  Infantry  and  Hampton’s  Legion,  Army 
of  North  Virginia;  Division  composed  of  the  Bri- 
gades of  Robertson,  Law,  Benning  and  Jenkins, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  commanded  Army  of 
Tennessee,  July  18,  ’64,  to  Feb.  23,  ’65. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERALS. 

James  Longstreet,  of  Alabama,  the  senior  Lieu- 
tenant-General, is  reported  as  follows:  Brigadier- 

General,  June  17,  ’61;Major-General  Oct.  7,  ’61;  Lieu- 
tenant-General Oct.  9,  ’62;  commanded  Brigades  com- 
posed of  the  1st,  7th,  11th  and  17th  Virginia  Infan- 
try, Army  of  the  North  Potomac,  ’61;  Division  com- 
posed of  the  Brigades  of  Kemper,  Pickett,  Wilcox, 
Anderson,  Pryor  and  Featherstone,  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia;  commanded  First  Corps  of  Northern 
Virginia  from  Aug’.  13,  ’62,  to  Aug.  14,  ’63;  com- 
manded left  wing  of  Army  of  Tennessee  from  Oct. 
to  Dec.  ’63;  commanded  from  Dec.  5,  ’63,  to  April 
12,  ’64,  Department  of  East  Tennessee;  commanded 
First  Corps,  composed  of  Pickett’s,  Field’s  and  Ker- 
shaw’s Divisions  of  Infantry  and  Alexander’s  Divis- 
ion of  Artillery,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from 
Oct.  4,  ’64,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

MAJOR-GENERALS. 

David  E.  Twiggs,  of  Georgia,  was  the  senior  Ma- 
jor-General May  22,  ’61;  died  Sept.  15,  ’62.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Command  of  the  District  of  Louisiana 
April  17,  ’61,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans. 

Barnard  E.  Bee  was  the  senior  Brigadier  of  South 
Carolina  who  named  the  great  Jackson  “Stonewall.’’ 
Brigadier-General  June  17,  ’61;  killed  at  Bull  Run 
July  21,  ’61.  His  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  4th 
Alabama  and  2nd  and  11th  Mississippi  and  1st  Ten- 
nessee Infantry  and  Imboden’s  Battery,  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah. 
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CONFEDERATE  GENERALS  BY  STATES. 


Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 
taken  much  pains  in  a compilation  of  statistics  about 
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our  Confederate  Generals.  He  reports  the  total  as 
474.  Mr.  Jones  gives  them  by  States  and  as  follows: 

Virginia — Three  full  Generals,  five  Lieutenant- 
Generals,  seventeen  Major-Generals,  and  fifty-four 
Brigadier-Generals — 79  in  all. 

North  Carolina — Two  Lieutenant-Generals,  seven 
Major-Generals,  and  twenty-nine  Brigadier-Generals 
-38  in  all. 

Georgia — Three  Lieutenant-Generals,  seven  Ma- 
jor-Generals, and  forty-two  Brigadier-Generals — 52 
in  all. 

Florida — One  General  in  Provisional  Army  of  Con- 
federate States,  three  Major-Generals,  and  ten  Briga- 
dier-Generals— 14  in  all. 

Alabama — One  Lieutenat-General,  six  Major- 
Generals,  and  twenty-nine  Brigadier-Generals — 36 
in  all. 

Mississippi  Five  Major-Generals  and  thi rty  Brig- 
adier-Generals— 35  in  all. 

Louisiana — Two  full  Generals,  two  Lieutenant- 
Generals,  four  Major-Generals,  and  twenty-two  Brig- 
adier-Generals— 30  in  all. 

Texas — One  full  General  with  temporary  rank, 
three  Major-Generals,  and  thirty-six  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals— 41  in  all. 

Indian  Territory — One  Brigadier-General  (Stand 
Watie). 

France  -One  Major-General  (Camille  J.  Polignac). 

Arkansas—  Four  Major-Generals  and  eighteen 
Brigadier-Generals — 22  in  all. 


Missouri — Four  Major-Generals  and  twelve  Briga- 
dier-Generals— 16  in  all. 

Tennessee — Two  Lieutenant-Generals,  eight  Ma- 
jor-Generals and  thirty-four  Brigadier- Generals — 44 
in  all. 

Kentuky — One  Lieutenant-General,  five  Major- 
Generals  and  sixteen  Brigadier  Generals — 22  in  all. 

Maryland — Three  Major-Generals  and  six  Briga- 
dier-Generals— 9 in  all. 


MAJOR  JNO.  W.  DANIEL  AT  LEE’S  GRAVE. 

Father  A.  J.  Ryan  wrote  the  New  OrleansTimes- 
Democrat  soon  after  dedication  of  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  the  Chapel  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  an  account  of  John  W.  Daniel’s  ora- 
tion, stating: 

He  began  his  oration  in  a simple,  yet  striking, 
way,  alluding  to  the  home  of  Lee  before  the  war. 
It  was  only  the  preface  to  a glorious  oration. 

He  rose  as  he  proceeded  as  a man  in  climbing  the 
slopes  of  a mountain  to  see  the  setting  sun.  Half 
way  up  the  slope  he  seemed  to  rest,  but  you  could 
see  in  his  face  and  hear  in  the  tremor  of  his  voice 
and  his  graceful  swaying  gestures  that  he  rested 
for  a purpose.  I think  it  was  the  glory-hour  of  his 
address.  When  he  swung  back  his  classic  head,  he 
alluded  to  President  Davis,  with  his  heart  in  his 
voice  and  in  words  that  were  royal. 

It  was  the  grand  Southern  amen  to  words  grand 
as  they  were,  and  grandly  spoken  of  a man  grander 
than  any  words.  Some  eyes  were  moist  with  tears 
then — tributes  to  our  president,  who  suffered  for  us 
all. 

God  bless  him.  The  orator  went  on,  rising  high- 
er and  higher  in  his  eloquence,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded there  was  one  man  in  that  audience  who 
said  to  himself  “the  orator  equals  the  occasion.” 
Then  General  Early  spoke  briefly.  He  commanded 
your  humble  servant  to  come  forward  and  face  a 
crowd  already  entranced  with  glorious  eloquence, 
lobeyed,  said  a few  words,  recited  the  “Sword  of 
Robert  Lee,”  and  stole  awaya  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
daughter,  Julia,  unveiled  the  statue.  Crowds  went 
in  and  came  out,  and  the  faces  of  many  were  sad. 
Clouds  were  gathering  way  over  on  the  mountains. 
The  sun  went  down  and  Lexington  will  never  see 
such  a day  again,  because  the  world  will  never  know 
another  Robert  Lee. 

A.  Forrest,  Sherman,  Texas:  I have  in  my  pos- 

session one  pocket  Bible  which  I would  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  original  owner,  if  he  can  be  found. 
There  is  written  in  the  back  “Water  Valley,  Miss.” 
“I  had  rather  be  a minister  of  the  gospel  than  to 
be  king  over  all  this  earth”  is  also  written  on  it, 
“Shelbyville,  Tenn.,”  and  signed  “Hugh.”  He 
was,  I think,  in  29th  Illinois  Regiment,  which  was 
captured  at  Trenton,  West  Tennessee,  early  in  1863, 
b}T  one  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest’s  men.  I am  one 
of  them,  and  stuck  to  Forrest  when  the  others  left 
him  at  Plantersville,  twenty- two  miles  North  of 
Selma1,  Ala.,  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
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THE  BATTLE  ABBEY  MOVEMENT. 


Tennessee  Confederates  have  not  shown  greater 
patriotic  zeal  since  the  war  than  is  now  being  man- 
ifested in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. Col.  Robt.  C.  Wood,  of  New  Orleans,  in 
special  charge  of  the  work  for  promoting  this  great 
enterprise,  will  occupy  many  pages  in  the  Veteran 
for  March  in  this  interest.  Abundant  space  has 
been  tendered  and  he  will  give  an  account  of  what 
is  being  done.  In  a note  he  says:  “I  thank  you  for 
the  kind  proffer  which  you  make.  Appreciating 
the  value  of  the  Veteran  as  a vehicle  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Confederate  element  of  the  country, 
and  having  a high  estimation  of  its  influence,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  prepare  for  your  Mkrch 
issue  a statement  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Committee.” 


NATIONAL  SOLDIERS’  HOMES. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  Confederates  generally  to 
know  that  twenty  thousand  Union  veterans  are  be- 
ing provided  with  homes  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  are  located  at  the  following  places: 
Dayton,  O.,  5,189;  (Northwestern)  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
2,448;  Leavenworth,  (Kan.),  2,492;  Hampton,  Va., 
3,12b;  Augusta,  Me.,  1,977;  Marion,  Ind.,  1,501; 
and  Santo  Monica,  Cal.,  1,455.  There  are  twenty- 
two  Soldiers’  Homes  in  as  many  Northern  States. 

With  the  seven  National  Homes  there  are  422,770 
acres  of  land  which  cost  $234,577.84,  and  the  im- 
provements cost  $4,461,190.30. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  maintaining  these  homes 
from  the  beginning  to  June  30,  ’95  was  $38,487,700. 

The  expenditures  in  the  seven  branches  are  be- 
tween $2,500,000  and  $3,00.000  a year. 

All  the  foregoing  is  independent  of  pensions.  It 
is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  benificiaries  of 
the  National  Home  draw  pensions  averaging  $10 
each  per  month.  Pensioners  getting  less  than  $16 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  support  at  this  Na- 
tional Home  without  any  deduction  from  their 
pensions. 

The  writer  had  the  courtesy,  recently,  of  escort 
through  the  various  departments  of  the  Milwaukee 
branch  by  Col.  Cornelius  Wheeler,  Governor.  There 


were  present  that  morning  2,448  inmates  while 
300  were  absent  on  leave.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  go  through  so  many  large  buildings  so  thoroughly 
provided  for  comfort.  Ah!  the  memories  of  those 
four  terrible  years  which  were  aroused! 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  such  liberal  provision 
for  the  maimed  old  men,  and  the  impulse  to  com- 
mend the  unstinted  liberality  of  the  government  in 
so  providing  was  checked  by  taking  a broader  view, 
in  which  equally  unfortunate  American  citizens  en- 
gaged in  that  same  great  war  with  juster  cause — 
the  defense  of  home  and  other  property  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country — were  known  to 
be  destitute.  What  mysteries  in  this  world! 


The  Veteran  for  January  solemnly  commended 
the  action  of  Congress  in  repealing  the  “proscriptive 
disabilities”  of  Confederates,  but  an  omission  of  a 
story  occurred  which  was  not  intended.  It  was  to 
have  been  an  illustrative  comment,  and  is  here  given: 
In  the  writer’s  regiment  eight  men  deserted  while 
stationed  at  Port  Hudson,  La.  They  were  arrested, 
returned  to  their  command,  kept  under  guard  and 
on  extra  duty  for  months.  During  the  siege  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  they  were  released  and  given  three 
years. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstance  furnishes  a 
reminiscence:  On  a hot  August  day  during  the 

siege,  when  fifty  volunteers  had  been  called  out  to  ad- 
vance our  skirmish  line,  and  had  done  so,  one  of  these 
eight  was  lying  near  the  writer  on  the  South  side  of 
a fence,  when  he  began  to  murmur,  saying  volunteers 
had  been  called  and  he  was  detailed.  Soon  one  of 
the  hard,  harsh  minie  balls  struck  the  small  fence 
post  back  of  which  he  sought  protection.  The.  un- 
fortunate soldier  was  struck  and,  glad  of  an  excuse, 
started  to  the  rear.  When  he  had  gone  but  a short 
distance  he  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  plowed  ground 
— dead. 


The  Governor  of  Texas,  Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson,  is 
wisely  giving  to  the  people  of  his  great  State  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done  through  the  year  by 
legislative  enactments,  and  an  account  of-  his  own 
(the  executive)  department  says: 

The  Confederate  Home  was  formerly  supported 
by  fees  received  from  several  State  departments. 
As  these  fees  were  uncertain  and  varied  in  amount 
from  time  to  time,  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
home  was  doubtful  and  precarious.  By  an  act  of 
the  last  legislature  all  question  is  removed,  and  the 
home  has  been  established  upon  a permanent  basis 
by  appropriation  from  the  general  revenue,  where 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Confederacy  are  generously 
provided  for. 
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Mrs.  John  A.  Jackson,  of  Pulaski,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  Samuel 
Davis.  She  ardently  espoused  the  Union  cause  and 
was  specially  favored  by  its  general  officers.  She 
had  influence  with  the  authorities,  and  she  often 
used  it  effectually  in  behalf  of  Southerners.  Gen. 
Dodge,  in  his  deep  anxiety  to  save  the  life  of  Samuel 
Davis,  sought  to  have  Mrs.  Jackson  visit  him,  and 
in  a recent  thrilling  accountof  those  days  and  nights 
of  anguish  she  writes  to  the  Giles  County  Record, 
after  referring  its  readers  to  the  Veteran  con- 
taining an  elaborate  account,  states: 

“With  moisture  in  his  eyes,  General  Dodge  spoke 
of  Sam  Davis  as  no  common  young  man — one  full  of 
energy  and  promise,  and  one  he  would  be  glad  to 
save  from  so  sad  a fate.  He  urged  me  to  go  and 
see  Davis.  I felt  it  would  be  useless.  Nor  would  I 
have  tried  to  influence  him  in  his  strong  determina- 
tion, and  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  right.  I knew 
his  sympathies  were  intense  in  the  Southern  cause. 
Peril  could  not  daunt  his  manly  courage;  and  if,  as 
he  said,  he  had  given  his  promise  not  to  betray,  he 
would  give  his  life  to  shield  the  betrayer.  Yet  it 
has  been  one  of  the  regrets  of  my  life  that  I did  not 
visit  him  in  his  prison  cell. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me  since  those  dark 
hours,  freighted  with  terrors,  sighs  and  tears,  that 
I might,  in  kindly  ministrations,  have  lightened  the 
gloom  of  his  surroundings,  and  brought  comfort  to 
the  poor  boy  in  a strange  place,  away  from  his  loved 
ones,  fettered  in  chains  and  looking  an  ignominious 
death  in  the  face.  The  human  heart  sometimes 
grows  faint,  sick,  and  weary;  and  feels  powerless, 
however  the  will  may  urge,  to  go  a step  farther,  and 
thus  it  was  with  the  writer.  How  little  I feel  able 
to  explain  myself.  However,  out  of  this  seeming 
wilful  neglect  of  duty,  to  human  eyes,  came  deep 
regrets  that  so  preyed  upon  mv  heart,  I determined, 
God  willing,  that  all  other  poor  sufferers  similarly 
situated  should  have  all  the  aid  that  I could  bring 
“to  lessen  the  ills  of  life.” 

Sam  Davis  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death  as  a 
spy.  The  citizens  shudder.  The  sound  of  the  saw 
and  hammer  are  heard.  The  gallows  is  built  on 
East  Hill.  All  eyes  involuntarily  turn  and  look  once 
on  the  hideous  thing.  The  day  of  execution  has 
come.  The  windows  and  doors  of  every  home  are 
closed.  The  deepest  agonies  fold  their  wings  in  the 
soul.  The  young  soldier’s  fate  has  been  heard  with 
tears,  pity,  and  sympathy  wherever  the  English 
language  is  read. 


General  and  Governor  Churchill,  of  Arkansas, 
who  telegraphed  Senator  Berry  at  Washington  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  President  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England,  explained: 

“I  did  this  to  show  that  the  South  and  all  the 
old  Confederates  are  loyal  to  the  Union  and  are 
willing  and  ready  to  defend  the  Government  from 
all  foreign  foes.  The  crisis  has  come  when  we  must 
either  uphold  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  abandon  it 
altogether,  and  I am  in  favor  of  enforcing  it.” 


COL.  TILLMAN  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

This  Veteran  acknowledges  an  interesting  letter 
from  Hon.  J.  D.  Tillman,  Minister  to  Ecuador. 
WhileColonelof  the  Forty-first  Tennessee  Regiment 
to  which  the  writer  belonged  and  served  much  as 
Sergeant-Major  there  was  much  that  created  memo- 
ries which  last.  Col.  Tillman’s  temper  could  be  de- 
tected by  his  address  to  the  Sergeant-Major.  If  all 
went  well  “Sumner”  was  the  pleasantly  familiar 
term  used  but  if  he  was  angry  with  anybody  in  the 

regiment  he  would  emphasize  “Sergeant  C .” 

Minister  Tillman  writes  from  Quito,  beginning 
his  letter  in  this  good-natured  way: 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Quito,  Nov.  12, 
1895. — The  sound  of  the  brass  bands  for  six  months, 
of  the  roll  of  the  kettle  drums  night  and  day,  and 
bugles  at  all  hours  almost  of  the  night,  have  caused 
me  to  think  frequently  of  our  campaigns  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  with  these  thoughts  of  the  great  re- 
bellion have  come  memories  of  many  of  my  old  com- 
rades. As  these  memories  have  passed  through  the 
mind,  I have  now  and  then  written  a few  lines  to 
some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  our  regiment  and  brigade. 
If  I could  have  forgotten  you  under  the  circum- 
stances the  sight  of  the  Confederate  Veteran 
would  have  brought  you  to  memory.  I have  received 
in  the  last  four  months  all  the  numbers  of  the  Vet- 
eran except  October,  which  I expect  to  receive  to- 
morrow, and  with  it,  or  in  it,  a full  accountof  the 
dedication  of  Chickamauga  Park.  That  park  is  a 
great  work  and  I am  glad  that  our  country  has  been 
so  generous  and  impartial  in  committing  to  bronze 
and  marble  the  names  and  deeds  of  heroism  of  the 
men  who  have  contributed  to  all  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  North  American  people  in  commerce, 
agriculture  and  manufacture  and  in  eloquence 
and  art,  added  a reputation  for  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  principle  not  excelled  even  by  Rome  or 
Greece.  A man,  who  leaves  the  United  States  to  re- 
side in  other  countries,  old  or  young,  needs  no  other 
incentive  to  patriotism  than  absence  from  his  native 
land,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  alive,  by  monuments  and 
literature,  the  recollection  of  the  struggles  for  liberty 
and  principle  in  our  own  country. 


Basil  L.  Neal,  Cleuese,  Ga.,  color  bearer  of  Com- 
pany D,  12th  Georgia  Battalion,  or  6th  Georgia 
Regiment,  S.  T.  writes:  I would  like  to  know  who 

has  the  flag  of  the  6th  Georgia  Regiment.  I have 
the  belt  and  sword  I carried  whtfn  we  disband- 
ed. Our  Colonel’s  name  was  Henderson,  of  this 
State. 


E.  A.  Perry  Camp,  No.  150,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Lake 
City,  Florida,  held  memorial  services  on  the  20th  of 
January,  commemorative  of  the  birth  of  R.  E.  Lee. 
About  seventy-five  Veterans  were  in  line.  A din- 
ner was  served  at  the  Watz  House,  and  from 
1:30  to  4 p.  m.,  the  old  soldiers  enjoyed  the  oc- 
casion. 
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MARENGO  (ALA.)  RIFLES. 

BY  N.  B.  HOGAN. 


The  first  Company  org-anized  in  Marengo  County, 
Alabama,  was  the  “Marengo  Rifles,”  which  became 
Company  A,  Eleventh  Alabama  Infantry  on  being 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  at  Lynchburg 
Virginia,  early  in  June,  1861. 

This  Company  was  composed  principally  of  school 
boys  from  the  Linden  Academy  and  other  schools 
of  the  county,  though  subsequently  receiving  a num- 
ber of  recruits  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
casualties  of  battle  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  and 
but  a few  of  these  recruits  were  married  men. 

I well  remember,  on  the  day  the  Company  was  or- 
ganized and  as  the  boys,  one  by  one,  attached  their 
signatures  to  the  Company  roll,  while  old  man  Jim 
Welch  (my  cousin)  beat  the  long  roll  upon  the  old 
drum  he  had  used  in  the  Mexican  war,  how  I 
was  so  thrilled  with  excitement  that  I trembled  as  I 
ascended  the  stairway  of  the  old  court  house  in  Lin- 
den to  place  my  autograph  along  with  those  who 
were  offering  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  homes 
and  loved  ones.  I was  just  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Company. 

When  the  Company  was  organized  (in  the  early 
spring  of  ’61)  the  volunteer  spirit  was  so  great  that 
it  had  to  be  announced  long-  before  the  close  of  the 
day  that  no  more  names  could  be  enrolled.  There 
were  105  names  on  the  list.  The  Company  was  or- 
ganized under  a call  from  G.  M.  Moody,  a hotel- 
keeper  of  Linden,  and  he  was  made  Captain.  Thos. 
H.  Holcombe  was  elected  First  Lieutenant;  John  B. 
Rains,  an  attorney,  Second  Lieutenant;  and  Wm.  B. 
Young,  a seventeen-year-old  Tuscaloosa  cadet, 
Third  Lieutenant.  All  these  are  dead  now  except 
“Billy”  Young,  who  is  a Circuit  Judge  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  I want  to  say  here  that  no  greater 
hero  ever  unsheathed  a sword  than  this  young  officer, 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
military  tactics  and  manly  bearing  that  the  Company 
gained  such  proficiency  in  the  drill,  on  the  skirmish 
line  and  amid  thunder  and  carnage  of  battle. 

After  Rains  became  Captain  he  would  take  the 
Company  on  the  drill  ground  and,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics,  soon  got  the  boys  all  “tan- 
gled up,”  and  not  knowing  how  to  “straighten  ’em 
out,”  would  say  to  Lieutenant  Young,  “Oh,  — 1 
Billy,  take  the  Company;  I can’t  do  anything  with 
them.”  Billy  would  give  one  or  two  commands  and 
every  man  would  be  in  line. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  preparations  were  at 
once  made  for  going  into  camp.  The  citizens  of 
the  count}'  contributed  money  to  buy  tents  and  all 
necessary  camp  equipage,  besides  a handsome  and 
costly  gray  uniform  for  the  Company.  The  women 
(God  bless  them)  presented  us  with  a fine  silk  flag 
at  a cost  of  $150.00,  which  was  never  allowed  to  trail 
in  the  dust. 

A beautiful  location  was  selected  at  the  Hogan 
Spring,  two  miles  east  of  Linden,  for  our  Company 
camp  ground.  We  pitched  our  tents,  run  our  flag 
up  to  the  breeze  and  went  into  military  life  in 
earnest.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  we 
were  marched  twice  a day  to  the  drill  grounds  and 


under  the  training  of  Lieutenant  Young  became  one 
of  the  best  drilled  companies  in  Lee’s  Army. 

On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1861,  we  broke  camp  and 
set  out  for  the  front  and  it  was  not  many  days  un- 
til we  got  a scent  of  the  sfnoke  of  battle. 


N.  B.  HOGAN. 


While  doing 
picket  duty  on  the 
Rapp  ahannock 
above  Fredericks- 
burg, beating 
time  in  the  snow, 
a letter  was  hand- 
ed me  bearing  the 
postmark  of  Lin- 
den. I opened  it 
and  it  contained  a 
letter  from  Miss 
Susie  Marshall. 
On  one  of  the 
sheets  of  paper 
she  had  printed  a 
facsimile  of  our 
flag,  and  under- 
neath it  had  writ- 
ten, in  matchless 
chirography,  these 
memorable  lines: 


‘‘For  me  A soldier’s  true  friend, 

Nobly  your  glorious  banner  defend.” 

Susie,  (I  dont  want  to  say  “Miss”)  had  capital- 
ized the  “A,”  giving  it  such  emphasis  as  led  me  to 
conclude  that  she  was  the  “true  friend”  ol  some  par- 
ticular “soldier.”  Ever  after  the  receipt  of  this 
missive,  when  the  conflict  raged  in  merciless  fury 
around  me,  those  lines  would  come  unbidden  to 
mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  their  magic  words 
I would  be  urged  on,  thinking  only  of  home,  coun- 
try, that  glorious  banner  and Susie 

To  the  devotion,  fortitude  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  women  is  due  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
glory  that  surrounds  the  soldiery  of  the  South. 

In  a former  article  I have  told  of  our  confronting 
Patterson  at  Winchester,  of  the  march  to  Manassas, 
and  the  wounding  of  our  Brigade  Commander. 
Kirby-Smith,  on  July  21st,  near  the  Henry  house. 

There  is  a singular  coincidence  in  my  own  depart- 
ure and  return  home.  On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1861, 
I left  home  for  the  front,  and  on  June  17th,  1865, 
just  four  years  afterwards,  I left  Fort  Delaware, 
where  I had  been  held  a prisoner  since  fhe  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  2nd,  1863.  I had  never  been  home 
The  roll  of  this  Company  illustrates  forcibly  the 
ravages  of  war. 

COMPANY  ROLL  AND  CASUALTIES. 

Adams,  J.  E.  (“Dock”),  killed  at  Seven  Pines. 
Adams,  Chas.  J.,  killed  at  Seven  Pines. 

Adams,  John  J.,  killed  in  Texas. 

Adams,  Jas  E.,  badly  wounded  at  Seven  Pines. 
Adams,  Thos.  J.,  died. 

Brown,  Albert,  killed  in  Petersburg. 

Bruce,  Henry,  wounded  at  Petersburg,  Oct.  22nd. 
Brady,  Wiley,  died. 

Brame,  Henry,  died. 

Brasswcll,  Elias,  died. 
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Breckenridge,  John,  died  at  Richmond. 
Breckenridge,  E.,  died  at  Bristo  Station. 

Bpasley,  Benj.,  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
Boozer,  Harry,  killed  at  Petersburg-. 

Bullock,  Jas.,  transferred  to  Georgia  Reg’t;  killed 
at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Carter,  Sam’l,  killed  at  the  “Crater.” 

Ccats,  John,  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Crawford,  Lucius,  killed  near  Petersburg. 

Crawford,  James,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Cleland,  Jas.  H.,  discharged;  died. 

Daniels,  Nathan,  discharged. 

Doss,  C.  W.,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mills. 

Daniels,  L.,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mills. 

Daniels,  Jesse,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mills. 

Elmore,  Benj.,  killed  at  Gaines’ Mills. 

Eskridge,  Nathan,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mills. 

Filer,  John,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Ford,  Henry,  died  near  Centerville,  1862. 

Gamble,  Joe,  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Heath,  Wm.,  only  deserter  in  Company. 

Holcombe,  T.  H.,  Capt.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 
Heard,  J.  F.,  died  a prisoner  at  Ship  Island. 

Heard,  T.  S.,  died  in  St.  Chas.  Hotel,  Richm’d,  ’62. 
Hogan,  N.  B.,  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg. 
Hayes,  Wm.,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

Hawkins,  Jas.,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

Jolly,  John,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Jolly,  Thos.,  killed  at  Appomattox. 

Johnson.  Thos.,  killed  at  the  “Crater.” 

Johnson,  A.  A.,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mills. 

Johnson,  M.  M.,  death  wound  at  Salem  Church. 
Kelley,  Jas.,  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg. 
Landrum,  E.  D.,  died  at  Williamsburg. 

McIntosh,  Wm.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 
McLaughlin,  W.  A.,  captured  at  Gettysburg. 
McDonald,  Jas.,  killed  at  the  “Crater.” 

McNeil,  Chas.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

McNeil,  Wm.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Moody,  Y.  M.,  Capt.,  resigned,  raised  43d  Ala.  Inf. 
Moore,  Moses,  died. 

Morgan,  R.,  died  at  Mt.  Jackson,  Va., 

Morgan,  M.  J.,  died  from  wound  rec’d  at  Petersb’g. 
Nored,  Wesley,  killed  at  Seven  Pines. 

Nored,  Marshal,  killed  at  Seven  Pines. 

Nicols,  Moses,  died  at  Richmond. 

Ogletree,  Jas.,  died  at  Richmond. 

Ogletree,  Benj.,  paroled  at  Appomattox. 

Ogletree,  S.  D.,  paroled  at  Appomattox. 

Post,  Geo.,  a New  Yorker  and  good  soldier. 

Pearl,  Thos.,  died  of  wound  rec’d  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 
Poellhitz,  Jas.,  discharged. 

Rogers,  Hugh,  made  prisoner  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 
Rogers,  Henry,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm, 

Ross,  T.  F.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Ross,  W.  C.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Sollie,  F.  E.,  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg. 
Singleton,  Jas.,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Steadman,  John,  wounded;  discharged. 

Spivey,  Jas.,  killed  at  Spottsylvania. 

Stephenson,  W.  H.,  hospital  steward. 

Shaw,  Paul  G.,  killed  at  Petersburg,  June  22,  1864. 
Thomas,  “Dock,”  discharged. 

Tyce,  Dan’l,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Tyce,  Frank,  killed  near  Asheville  after  surrender. 
Tucker,  Henry,  died. 


Tucker,  James,  died  at  Manassas. 

Tucker,  Thomas,  died  in  Fort  Delaware. 

Varner,  James,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Varner,  Sam.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm. 

Wade,  Thos.,  killed  at  Frazier’s  Fram. 

Walker  Nath.,  wounded  at  Petersburg,  died. 

Wade,  Wm.,  died  of  wound  received  at  Richmond. 
Worthington,  Wm.,  died. 

Witherspoon,  Thos.  M.,  Adjt.  Gen.  for  W.  H.  Forney. 
Williams,  Joe,  died. 

Williams,  Wm.,  wounded. 

Woodson,  Rev.,  lost  an  arm  at  Manassas. 

Woodson,  Bev.,  killed. 

The  following  were  paroled  at  Appomattox: 

John  B,  Rains,  Captain;  Wm.  B.  Young,  First 
Lieutenant;  John  Adams,  Second  Lieutenant;  Thos. 
M.  Witherspoon,  Adjutant  General;  Henry  Brame, 
John  Blackwell,  John  Blakeney,  W.  C.  Morgan, 
Frank  Tyce,  Ben  McClinton,  Wm.  Griffith,  Robert 
Allen,  S.  D.  Ogletree,  Benj.  Ogletree,  and  William 
Worthington. 

These  additional  names  are  given  without  report 
as  to  what  became  of  the  men. 

Allen,  Robt. ; Blackwell,  John;  Bush,  Dock. ; Blake- 
ney, John ; Carter,  John;  Eskridge,  J. ; Earniss,  Wm. ; 
Fifer,  Chas.;  Griffith,  Wm.;  Gilmore,  Thos.,  Basil 
and  Alban;  Huckabee,  Lucius;  Jones,  Wm.;  Jolly. 
Wm.;  Lee,  Jas.  E. ; McFarlane,  Thos.;  McClinton, 
Benj.;  Morgan,  W.  C.  and  A.  J.;  Norris,  BYank; 
Pearl,  Jas.;  Rogers,  E. ; Reeves,  Wm.;  Rains,  Jno. 
B.,  Captain;  Suggs,  Simon,  Smith,  Wm.;  Stevison, 
Frank;  Varner,  John;  Walker,  Wm.;  Wilkerson,  J. ; 
Wayne,  Alex.;  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Wm.;  Young,  W. 
B.,  First  Lieutenant. 

Comrade  Hogan  resides  at  Springfield,  Mo. 


Confederate  Relics  for  the  Centennial.— Com- 
rade W.  J.  Travis,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  has  a collec- 
tion of  some  300  Confederate  relics  which  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial.  In  the  lot 
there  is  a “well-preserved  pie”  in  a glass  case,  baked 
by  a Confederate  soldier  in  1863.  There  are  speci- 
mens of  carpets  woven  during  the  war,  and  a piece  of 
the  tree  under  which  Gen.  Starnes  was  mortally 
wounded,  near  Tullahoma,  in  1863.  Friend  Travis 
has  a large  apartment  of  old  guns,  sabers,  shells, 
canteens  and  many  historical  documents.  This  relic 
feature  should  be  very  prominent  at  the  Centennial. 


W.  G.  Whitefield,  Paducah,  Ky. : I wish  to  know 

the  name  of  Confederate  officer  who  was  killed  at 
Wautaga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  29,  ’64,  five  miles  below  Car- 
ter’s Station,  in  a hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the 
B’ifteenth  Pennsylvania  and  Sixteenth  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  Gillem’sCommand.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
wore  long  black  whiskers,  and  rode  a black  horse. 


Comrade  Geo.  D.  Branard,  Secretary  of  Hood’s 
Texas  Brigade  Association  gives  to  the  press  that 
“already  the  old  members  of  the  brigade  have  begun 
planning  to  attend  the  next  reunion,  which  will  be 
held  in  Huntsville,  June  27,  and  that  many  of  the 
old  soldiers  will  go  from  there  to  Richmond,  Va., 
to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans.” 
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SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT. 

By  Daniel  Bond,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Continuation  of  Article  in  January  Vetekan.) 

The  South  again  having  entered  the  Union,  sur- 
rendered all  that  was  claimed  of  her.  To  the  new 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  she  is  as  loyal  as 
she  was  to  the  old.  In  fact,  the  Constitution  finds 
its  true  defenders  from  this  section.  It  is  as  much 
our  Union  and  our  flag  as  it  ever  was.  Brave  sol- 
diers will  spring  forward  from  this  section  as  quick- 
ly as  from  any  other  to  defend  it  against  foreign  foe. 

Tennessee  is  to-day  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  this  Union  as  Vermont,  and  is  just  as  proud  of 
our  great  Republic;  yet  the  Governor  of  this  State 
was  quite  right  when  he  told  the  Governor  of  that, 
at  the  dedication  of  Chickamauga  Park,  we  would 
certainly  teach  our  children  that  in  the  great 
struggle — in  which  thousands  gave  up  their  lives 
at  Chickamauga  and  elsewhere — we  fought  for 
the  right.  And  our  war  Governoi  was  right 
in  his  reply  when  President  Lincoln,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1861,  called  upon  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  militia — 75,000  in  the  aggregate — to 
suppress  ‘'certain  combinations”  in  the  seceding 
States. 

“Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a single  man  for  coer- 
cion■,  but  30,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights  or  those  of  our  Southern  brethren.''' 

Yet,  I think  all  resentment  against  the  North  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South  died  with  the 
closing  of  the  war.  Having  submitted  their  cause 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  the  decision 
being  against  them,  they  quietly  submitted.  In 
place  of  this,  there  was  a warm  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Northern  soldier  who  had  fought  so 
bravely  for  a restoration  of  the  Union. 

On  the  contrary,  I think  a hatred  of  the  South 
began  at  the  North  only  with  the  close  of  the  war. 
Else,  why  the  hanging  of  the  helpless  man  Wirz, 
for  not  feeding  sufficiently  the  prisoners  of  war  that 
were  refused  exchange  by  their  own  people,  when 
our  own  soldiers  were  starving?  Why  the  banging 
of  poor,  innocent  Mrs.  Surratt?  Why  the  order  com- 
manding every  rebel  soldier  to  cut  off  the  buttons 
from  his  old  gray  jacket?  Why  the  manacling  and 
chaining  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  a casemate  of  a fort 
from  which  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  escape? 
And  yet  they  dared  not  submit  the  question  of  his 
treason  to  the  courts! 

What  a commentary  it  would  have  been — after 
fighting  four  years  to  make  treason  odious,  after 
destroying  the  South — to  find  there  had  been  no 
treason! 

Why  such  expressions  from  representative  men  of 
the  North  like  this  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
said  in  a sermon:  “Those  who  suffered  in  the  South 
were  not  martyrs  in  a good  cause,  but  convicts  in  a 
bad  one,”  and  “who  shall  comfort  them  that  sit  by 
dishonored  graves?” 

Why  should  our  brothers  at  the  North  approve 
the  attempt  by  the  old  fanatic,  John  Brown  to 
massacre  the  slave  holders  of  Virginia  with  the  help 
of  their  slaves?  Why  do  they  eulogize  him  as  the 
noblest  of  heroes?  Why  should  theconquen  d South 
have  been  subjected  to  the  bitterness  of  reconstruc- 


tion, her  people  refused  the  privilege  of  the  ballot, 
and  the  heel  of  the  ignorant  negro  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  the  proudest  people  of  all  America?  Why 
should  the  Secretary  of  Stale  have  informed  the 
Pan-American  Congress  that  there  was  nothing 
worth  visiting  South  of  the  Potomac  River? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  injured  one  can  always 
forgive,  but  that  he  who  maliciously  wounds 
another  can  never  forgive  his  victim. 

The  writer  saw  armed  Federal  soldiers  guarding 
the  graves  of  the  few  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in 
a corner  at  Arlington,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  to 
■prevent  the  Southern  ladies  of  Washington  from 
placing  flowers  on  their  graves. 

Is  there  any  one  in  the  whole  South  who  can  un- 
derstand the  wild  frenzv  and  rabid  utterances  of  a 
Governor  of  a Western  State  at  the  prospect  of  a 
return  of  some  old  flags  to  certain  organizations  in 
the  South — who  wished  them  as  souvenirs — twenty 
years  after  the  war  was  over?  Why  is  it  that  par- 
tisan school  books  and  histories  must  be  continually 
written,  filled  with  such  falsehoods,  when  the  au- 
thors could  easily  discover  the  truth  if  they  desired 
it? 

Why  should  continual  effort  be  made  to  impress 
the  seeker  after  truth  with  a belief  that  the  South 
attempted  to  destroy  the  government  by  making 
war  upon  it,  when  that  South  attempted  peaceably  to 
secede  from  a contract  after  the  conditions  were 
broken? 

The  South  to-day  thoroughly  appreciates  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  is  proud  of  him  as  an  American 
citizen.  The  children  of  the  North  are  still  taught 
the  silly  old  lie  of  Jefferson  Davis’  capture  in  women’s 
clothes.  That  it  has  been  disproved  again  and 
again,  by  his  actual  captors,  and  never  had  any 
basis  except  a waterproof  cloak,  seems  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

A prominent  statesman,  afterwards  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Southern  leaders  in  the 
war  were  more  cruel  than  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  further  stated  that  he  fully  realized 
the  awfulness  of  such  a charge. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  there  were  fewer  deaths 
and  more  prisoners  in  the  South,  more  deaths  and 
fewer  prisoners  at  the  North;  that  food  and  medi- 
cine was  scarce  in  the  former,  and  plentiful  in  the 
latter.  He  thought  the  horrible  lie  would  be  useful 
politically. 

I have  never  seen  a solitary  instance,  in  the 
Northern  so-called  histories,  of  a battle  in  which  the 
Union  army  was  defeated  but  what  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  falsely  given.  At 
Chickamauga  recently  a Northern  statesman,  in  his 
speech,  draws  the  inference  from  the  number  of  reg- 
iments engaged  on  each  side,  that  the  Southern  troops 
outnumbered  their  adversaries,  while  scarceh  a 
Southern  regiment  contained  more  than  three  hun- 
dred men.  Vol.  50,  fficial  War  Records,  show  the 
Federal  force  to  have  been  fullv  90.000  men:  while 
Gen.  Bragg’s  report  and  Maj.  Falconer’s  statement 
Vol.  52,  War  Records,  show  the  Confederate  forces 
to  have  been  48,000. 

The  surrender  at  Appomattox  is  a favorite  theme 
for  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  (The  truth 
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Yacht  Deerhound 
(Royal  Yacht  Squadron,) 

This  fast  blockade  runner  (Engraving-  from  Lieut.  Sinclair’s  Two  Years  on  the  Alabama)  lay  in  the 
dock  at  Galveston,  ready  to  carry  money  to  Cuba  for  President  Davis,  who  expected  to  escape  from  Geor- 
gia to  that  Island,  and  then  join  Kirby-Smith  in  Texas  to  make  a final  struggle  for  the  Confederacy,  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  “all  was  lost  save  honor.'’ 


there  can  never  suffice  the  average  Northern  writer.) 
That  Lee’s  small  army  of  less  than  20,000  men,  the 
most  of  whom  had  been  without  food  for  two  days, 
should  have  been  all  that  were  conquered  there  by 
the  great  Army  of  Grant,  seems  rather  to  reflect  a 
glory  on  the  Rebels  than  upon  the  Northern  soldiers, 
and  will  not  do. 

Gen.  Grant  say-s  he  recognized  the  famishing  con- 
dition of  Lee’s  Army  and  offered  to  supply  it  with 
rations,  which  were  gratefully  accepted  by  Lee. 
Upon  inquiry  by  him  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  his 
army,  Gen.  Lee  replied  about  25,000  men.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many, 
as  some  thousands  had  straggled  off  during  the  re- 
treat in  search  of  food.  Are  Generals  Lee  and  Grant 
to  be  believed? 

The  scenes  connected  with  the  surrender  must 
also  be  productive  of  false  and  foolish  fiction. 
The  average  school  boy  can  dramatically  recite  how 
Gen.  Grant  refused  to  receive  the  tendered  sword  of 
Gen  Lee;  but  with  noble  mein  and  gesture  bade  him 
keep  it,  as  he  knew  no  one  more  worthy  to  bear  it. 
The  fact  that  both  of  these  Generals  denied  that  any 
such  incident  occurred,  that  any  sword  was  either 
offered  or  returned,  goes  for  naught.  Lately,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a Southern  man,  gave  his 
high  authority  to  this  silly  tale. 

Let  us  have  a true  history  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
quite  time,  since  that  war  ended  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Let  every  statement  be  verified  by  its 
author.  If  the  total  strength  of  the  Southern 
armies  was  less  than  700,000  men,  and  that  of  the 
Northern  armies  was  greater  than  2,700,000;  if  the 


disparity  in  regard  to  arms  and  supplies  was  infin- 
itely greater;  if  one  army  was  well  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  well  paid;  while  the  other  was  clothed,  not 
by  the  Government,  but  by  friends  at  home,  with 
homespun  cloth  woven  in  their  looms,  was  ptorly 
fed,  and  not  paid  at  all,  (or  what  amounted  to 
nothing,  the  little  pay  that  was  finally  given  the 
soldiers  being  treated  by  them  as  a joke);  if  the 
smaller  army  resisted  the  greater  for  four  years  and 
was  the  victor  in  nearly  every  contest  where  the 
forces  were  anything  like  equal — if  these  are  facts, 
then  by  all  means  let  the  generation  growing  up  be 
duly  informed. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  in  this  world  of  ours  as 
the  truth. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Rebels  killed  more  men  than 
they  had  in  their  own  entire  army  before  they  sur- 
rendered; if  it  is  true  that  the  Government  is  paying 
pensions  to  more  persons  than  were  in  that  army’, 
let  it  be  so  written. 

If  the  number  of  Northern  soldiers  who  were 
wounded,  frightened  or  badly  demoralized  during 
the  war,  and  of  persons  who  were  dependent  upon 
them,  amount  to  more  than  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand,  and  may  soon  reach  a million,  and 
the  amount  p lid  them  last  year  was  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  million  dollars,  let  the  historian 
note  the  fact  that  the  last  gun  was  fired  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  these  pensioners  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  a hundred  years,  in  fact,  all 
of  them  who  entered  the  army  at  sixty-five.  Mar- 
velous fact  for  the  future  historian  to  note!  All 
who  enlisted  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-five  must  now  be  thre£  score  and 
ten. 

Commissioner  Wm,  L.  Lochren.  of  the  Pension 
Office,  in  his  late  annual  report,  and  commenting  on 
above  figures,  says: 

“Those  men  who  entered  early  and  fought  the 
battles  of  the  war  were  not  moved  by  mercenary 
considerations,  and  unless  actually  disabled  did  not 
show  the  haste  in  applying  for  pensions  manifested 
by  those  who  enlisted  near  the  close  of  the  war  for 
large  bounties,  and  did  little  active  service  and  who 
are  now  the  noisiest  in  clamoring  for  more  pen- 
sions. As  compared  with  this  latter  class,  the  real 
soldiers  of  the  war  have  been  modest  in  preferring 
claims  for  pensions.” 

Now,  if  Mr.  Lochren  is  telling  the  truth,  make  a 
note  of  it,  and  if  he  speaks  falsely,  let  it  be  shown. 

We  must  not  forget  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
Old  South.  The  “business  interest”  must  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  all  sentiment.  Enterprise  and 
thrift  are  well  enough,  but  there  are  some  signs  in 
this  desire  for  an  exchange  of  old  ideas  for  the  new 
that  seem  but  taking  the  false  for  the  true. 

The  old  time  Southerner,  with  all  of  his  exagger- 
ated pride  and  pompous  manner,  was  a man  of  un- 
flinching probity  and  would  not  lie  nor  steal. 

Some  of  the  financial  agents  of  the  New  Regime 
can  do  both.  The  defaulting  trustee,  the  “promo- 
ter” and  the  tramp,  unheard  of  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, are  very  much  in  evidence  under  the  new. 

And  the  old  time  hospitality  of  the  South!  It  is 
going  too.  Perhaps  there  is  none  of  this  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  dear  old  days  left — so  illustra- 
tive of  a warm,  unselfish  heart — save  in  portions  of 
old  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Business  suggests  that  we  entertain  those  who 
entertain  us,  or  worse  still,  that  we  do  it  as  a stroke 
of  business  advertising;  and  selfish  greed  is  now 
really  the  basis  of  this  old  Southern  virtue.  There 
is  not  much  of  it  left  but  a conventional  fiction. 

A very  large  immigration  to  the  South  is  not,  I 
think,  to  be  desired.  The  occupation  of  this  fair 
land  by  millions  of  people  not  to  the  manner  born,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  northwest,  means  an  end  to  pa- 
triotism and  noble  sentiment.  Though  we  stock 
the  land  with  people  as  thickly  as  China,  though 
we  build  factories  upon  every  hillside  and  pollute 
every  beautiful  stream  with  their  refuse,  though 
we  erect  palaces  for  the  men  who  own  the  factories 
and  possess  a hundred  million  dollars  and  ten  thou- 
sand slaves, — whom  they  do  not  even  feed  or  clothe 

the  tin-bucket  brigade,  who  work  in  factories — 
yet  the  change  is  hardly  to  be  desired. 

There  is  something  better  than  wealth,  some- 
thing dearer  than  success.  Let  us  cultivate  and 
renew  the  virtues  of  the  Old  South,  while  we  gather 
from  our  Northern  brethren  whatever  they  can  give 
us  that  may  be  of  present  use.  And  let  us  ever 
keep  fresh  in  our  hearts  proud  recollections  of  the 
patient  endurance,  the  indomitable  resolution,  and 
the  matchless  heroism  of  the  Rebels  of  ’76  and  ’61. 

There  will  come  a time  when  justice  will  be  done 
Southern  song.  Southern  sentiment,  and  South- 
ern heroism.  Wise  statesmen  will  }-ct  arise  who 


will  realize,  as  Charles  Sumner  did,  that  since  the 
Union  has  been  restored,  it  is  not  the  part  of  the 
patriotic  lover  of  that  Union  to  attempt  to  perpet- 
uate by  emblem,  device,  or  statute  the  fact  that  one 
part  of  the  country  had  subjugated  another  part, 
that  brothers  of  the  same  race  had  once  been  en- 
gaged in  bloody  Civil  War. 

Is  there  any  distinction  made  to-day  in  England 
between  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  the  Red 
Rose  of  Lancaster  and  the  White  Rose  of  York? 
Those  who  followed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  those 
who  remained  true  to  King  James  the  Second  have 
become  merged  into  one  family.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  King  James,  with  the  help  of  Jeffrys  the 
brute,  seemed  determined  to  hang  every  one  of  the 
“base  rebels.”  Again,  when  this  same  James  is  con- 
quered in  turn  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  does  our 
mother  country  attempt  to  brand  the  adherents  of 
either  with  shame?  Though  Cromwell's  body  was 
removed  from  its  grave  to  be  brutally  mutilated  by 
royal  authority — that  treason  be  made  odious — the 
English  historian  of  the  present  day  writes  him 
down  the  hero  that  he  was. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  future  will  do 
full  justice  to  the  South’s  heroic  struggle,  her  brave 
soldiery,  and  her  great  Captain? 

The  Southern  soldier  gets  no  pension  from  his 
Government,  and  does  not  wish  it.  The  graves  of 
our  bravest  are  unmarked,  while  those  of  the  Union 
soldier  are  grouped  in  beautiful  cemeteries.  But 
these  very  differences  serve  but  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses— to  place  a false  stigma  upon  the  South  and  its 
heroes.  Love  is  stronger  than  hate,  the  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  warms 
the  heart,  and  universal  sympathy  is  poured  out  for 
the  unsuccessful  and  the  vanquished,  and  not  for 
the  fortunate  and  the  conqueror. 

The  monuments  at  Chickamauga  Park,  which 
show  the  position  of  the  various  Union  regiments 
and  batteries  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  serve  but  to 
cause  the  inquiries:  “Who  were  the  troops  who 

opposed  them?  Where  were  the  men  posted  who 
drove  this  great  army  from  that  field?  It  is  of 
these  I desire  to  hear.” 

Oh!  Men  of  the  South,  only  be  true  to  yourselves, 
and  your  vindication  is  as  certain  as  the  final  tri- 
umph of  truth  itself. 

Let  your  loyalty  to  our  Government  be  unques- 
tioned, but  do  not  for  one  moment  forget  the  dear 
and  tender  memories  of  the  old  time. 

In  your  enthusiasm  for  the  old  flag,  and  an 

appropriation,  do  not  stultify  yourselves  by  one  sin- 
gle word  against  that  cause  for  which  the  noblest 
heroes  that  song  or  story  ever  recorded  so  freely 
gave  their  lives. 

How  could  Phelan,  in  his  history  of  Tennessee, 
written  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  war,  omit 
all  mention  of  that  mighty  struggle,  and  the  part 
borne  in  it  by  Tennesseans!  Great  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  part  portrayed  by  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  omitted! 

Let  us  unite  with  generous  Mr.  Rouss  in  build- 
ing a beautiful  Memorial  Abbey,  wherein  may  be 
treasured  the  dear  mementoes  of  our  glorious  strug- 
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gle  and  the  records  of  heroism  displayed  by  the  gen- 
tle and  brave  Confederate  soldier; 

“The  knightliest  of  the  knightly  race, 

Who  since  the  days  of  old, 

Have  kept  the  lamps  of  chivalry 
Alight  in  hearts  of  gold  — 

The  kindliest  of  the  kindly  band 
Who.  rarely  hating  ease, 

Yet  rode  with  Smith  around  the  land 
And  Raleigh  round  the  seas.” 

In  connection  with  what  I have  written  about 
Southern  sentiment,  I'desire  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  veterans  in  preserving  the  life  of  that  glorious 
songster  of  the  Southland,  the  mocking  bird. 

He  has  been  well  nigh  exterminated.  The  young 
negro  with  gun  and  pebble-shooter  makes  continual 
war  upon  him.  He  seeks  the  society  of  man  for  his 
protection,  but  is  no  longer  afforded  it.  The  nest 
near  the  country  farm  house  and  in  the  village  gar- 
den becomes  the  prey  of  the  small  boy,  who  has 
found  that  the  Northern  visitor  is  willing  to  pay  a 
small  stipend  for  a young  one.  Every  spring  the 
Northern  visitor,  returning  to  his  chilly^  climate, 
must  take  home  one  of  these  birds  in  a cage.  The 
poor  exile  soon  dies — he  cannot  live  outside  of 
Dixie.  The  “business  interest”  of  the  English 
sparrow  does  not  permit  a song  bird  in  the  towns, 
and  every  year  the  mocking  bird  becomes  scarcer. 

Will  not  every  Southern  Veteran  assist  in  putting 
a stop  to  the  extermination  of  this  bird? 

There  is  a provision  in  the  laws  of  this  State — 
Tennessee — applying  to  a few  counties  only,  which 
make  it  unlawful  to  kill  or  capture  any  songbird  or 
destroy  the  nest  or  eggs  of  same;  but  it  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  even 
in  the  few  counties  to  which  it  applies,  because  a 
prosecutor  is  required. 

What  is  needed  is  a statute  making  such  an  out- 
rage a misdemeanor,  for  which  a grand  jury  can 
present  an  indictment,  and  the  penalty  should  be 
fixed  at  a fine  not  less  than  ten  dollars. 

Let  us  unite  in  saving  our  sweet  singer  from  de- 
struction, whose  notes  so  faithfully  translate  and 
portray  the  mysteries  of  human  sentiment—  its 
joys,  its  hopes,  its  bright  aspirations,  its  sorrows 
and  its  miseries  in  tuneful  melody.  Let  us  ask  the 
help  of  every  member  of  every  Legislature  of  every 
Southern  State,  and  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
save  the  mocking  bird  before  it  is  too  late.  Once 
gone,  he  is  gone  forever. 


Maj.  R.  G.  Cross  of  Rome,  Ga.,  who  was  Adju- 
tant of  the  Twentv-fifth  and  Forty  fourth  Tennes- 
see Regiments  under  Bushrod  Johnson  in  Lee’s 
Army,  writes  a vivid  account  of  a visit  by  citizens 
of  Richmond  and  refugees  who  were  stopping 
there,  to  the  front,  and  of  Gen.  Lee’s  gracious  atten- 
tions to  them.  It  was  a beautiful  autumn  after- 
noon and,  as  it  happened,  all  was  quiet  at  the  front. 
Gen.  Lee  was  gracious  in  his  greetings,  and  as  his 
visitors  bade  him  adieu  his  manner  indicated  his 
implicit  confidence  in  his  army.  It  was  a pleasant 
and  certainly  a memorable  event  to  those  who  were 
present. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Saufley  sends  the  following  note  and 
original  official  letter: 

As  one  of  the  ladies  of  McMinnville  who  found  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  contributing  in  any  way  to  the 
advancement  of  a beloved  cause,  I send  this  paper 
for  publication  in  the  Veteran.  I was  at  that  time 
a very  young  girl,  and  have  preserved  this  paper  as 
a highly  prized  relic  of  the  war. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Texas  Infantry,  \ 
McMinnville,  Dec.  1,  1862.  | 

The  Colonel  commanding  the  Ninth  Texas  Infan- 
try, desires,  upon  leaving,  to  express  in  behalf  of  his 
Regiment  the  sincerest  thanks  for  the  kindness  and 
patriotic  treatment  they  have  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  McMinnville  and  vicinity. 
And  especially  are  we  grateful  to  the  ladies  for  their 
kind  attention  to  our  sick. 

The  remembrance  of  our  stay  at  McMinnville  will 
long  continue  to  be  a bright  ground  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  war.  In  return,  we  can  only 
promise  that  we  will  vie  with  the  boldest  and  brav- 
est of  your  noble  sons  and  brothers  in  defence  of 
your  altars  and  firesides.  By  command  of 

Col.  Wm.  H.  Young. 

R.  T.  Luckett,  Adjt. 


A VETERAN’S  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


A Confederate  comrade  requests  the  following: 
Capt.  J.  C.  Dodds,  Company  “D”  177th  Regiment, 
New  York  Infantry,  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  on  the  20th  of  November  last. 

Capt.  Dodds  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S20,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  ’44,  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen. 
Taylor  for  President.  On  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  joined  the  Regiment  named  above,  which 
embarked  for  New  Orleans.  He  was  wounded  at 
Port  Hudson.  Capt.  Dodds  considers  that  the  war 
ended  at  Appomattox,  and  is  a true  friend  to  all 
poor  worthy  Confederates.  To  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  old  Union  soldiers,  he  is  a comrade  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Capt.  Dodds  has  resided  in  St. 
Louis  for  fifteen  years. 


H.  M.  McAfee,  Salvisa,  Ky.,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  and  sending  contribution  to  Sam  Davis 
Monument,  says:  I loved  the  Confederate  cause, 

ami  my  heart  was  almost  broken  when  it  went  duwn 
in  defeat.  I belonged  to  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan's 
Command,  and  was  with  him  on  the  raid  through 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Was  one  of  his  scouts  that  cap- 
tured the  two  steamboats  by  which  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  to  the  Indiana  shore. 

I was  captured  in  Ohio  and  languished  in  a 
Northern  prison  nineteen  months,  two  long,  cold 
winters  at  Camp  Douglas.  Was  sent  around  to 
Richmond  just  before  Lee  surrendered,  and  walked 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Danville,  Ky.,  across  the 
mountains  where  there  was  hardly  enough  to  feed 
a bird,  and  had  no  one  to  help  me  along  but  the 
bushwhackers,  and  they  assisted  me  very  often  b^: 
shooting  at  me  from  high  places. 
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RUNNING  FIGHT  OF  ROSSER  AND  CUSTER. 


Comrade  C.  H.  Vandiver,  who  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  writes  from  Page 
City,  Mo.,  Aug.  20th  ’95:  The  cavalry  fighting  be- 
tween our  brigade  (Rosser’s)  and  the  Federal  cav- 
alry under  Custer,  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  on  the 
Catharpin  road,  just  preceding  the  Spottsylvania 
series  of  engagements  between  the  forces  of  Lee  and 
Grant,  was  one  of  the  hottest  in  which  we  partici- 
pated during  the  war,  and  as  the  fight  was  attended 
with  incidents  that  may  interest  the  old  soldiers 
and  amuse  some,  I relate  what  memory  retains  of 
that  thrilling  conflict.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  our  pickets  were  run  in  and  the  stirring 
bugle  call  summoned  us  “to  horse.”  As  it  turned 
out,  General  Custer,  with  a heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
was  making  a reconnoissance  on  this  road.  General 
Rosser  met  him  with  White's  Battalion,  supported  by 
our  regiment  and  followed  by  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  in  the  order  named.  It  was  a running  fight 
for  several  miles,  and  principally  a charge  in  col- 
umn of  fours,  the  head  of  the  column  doing  most  of 
the  fighting,  the  flanks  being  so  obstructed  by  thick 
undergrowth  that  rapid  advance  was  impossible. 
And  as  the  Federals  were  falling  back,  the  line  of 
battle  receded  faster  than  the  flanking  squadrons 
could  move  in  the  brush. 

Owing  to  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  Capt. 
Kuykendall  and  Lieut.  Parker,  I commanded  Com- 
pany F.  As  we  charged  down  the  uneven  old  plank 
road,  the  rattle  of  small  arms,  and  shouts  in  front, 
indicated  where  the  worst  of  battle  raged,  and  the 
wounded  being  carried  back,  the  prisoners  under 
guard,  here  and  there  a dead  blue  or  gray  draped 
cavalier,  told  of  the  execution  in  front. 

We  continued  to  near  the  rear  of  active  partici- 
pation as  the  head  of  the  column  was  worn  off,  or 
retired  to  reload,  and  give  place  to  the  fresh-  sup- 
porting followers.  I kept  my  men  well  in  line, 
knowing  our  time  would  come,  and  shortly  we 
reached  an  old  field  dotted  with  scrubby  pines,  sage 
grass  and  sumach  bushes.  Here  the  enemy  had 
formed  a line  of  battle,  throwing  out  squadrons  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  that  with  carbines  enfiladed 
the  column  coming  out  of  the  timber.  Gen.  Rosser 
and  Staff  were  in  a group  to  our  left.  He  was  wav- 
ing his  saber  and  directing  the  charge  asnewforces 
emerged  in  the  wake.  Those  in  advance  of  us  were 
scattered  and  disorganized,  and  it  was  with  a feel- 
ing of  pride  I brought  my  company  into  the  arena, 
every  file  in  its  place  ready  for  the  onset.  I soon 
observed  that  the  Federal  line  began  to  waver  and 
that  it  was  a good  opportunity7  for  Company  F.  to 
win  glory7.  Riding  to  the  front,  I said  to  my  men: 
“Now,  Company  F.,  lets  make  a wedge  for  them;” 
and  drew  my  saber  to  lead.  Just  then  a ball  struck 
my  horse,  a magnificent  bay,  in  the  jugular  vein  of 
his  neck.  The  blood  gushed  out  in  a stream,  he 
fell,  and  I escaped  to  terra  firma.  My  noble  steed 
rose  to  his  haunches,  lunged,  floundered  around  and 
straightened  out,  to  die. 

Sergeant  Kain  quickly  brought  me  his  horse  and  I 
was  quickly  remounled.  We  were  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Yankees,  and  I had  noticed  that  as 
their  line  wavered,  a squadron  commander  bravely 


exhorted  his  men  to  stand,  but  they  broke  away. 
He  rode  deliberately  to  our  front  with  uplifted  hand 
in  token  of  surrender.  Several  revolvers  covered 
him;  however,  there  was  no  harm  meditated  and 
when  near  enough  he  exclaimed,  apparently7  livid 
with  rage,  “I  surrender.  I had  rather  be  a prisoner 
than  command  any  such  a d— — set  of  cowards.” 

At  that  moment  the  Eleventh  came  out  of  the 
woods  on  a charge  led  by  Major  Ed.  McDonald,  and 
away  we  all  went  with  a y7ell  into  the  now  broken 
ranks  of  the  foe,  wounding  and  capturing  many  in 
the  rout.  As  we  were  scouring  the  timber  through 
which  the  enemy  fled,  picking  up  prisoners,  loose 
horses,  and  accoutrements,  scattered  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  my  eye  rested  upon  a Federal  officer 
crouched  behind  a tree.  I called  upon  him  to  come 
out,  and  he  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  cowering 
with  fear.  He  wore  the  stripes  of  a lieutenant. 

After  taking  his  arms  I called  for  the  canteen,  a 
newly  covered  and  handsome  trick.  He  hesitated 
and  gave  up  the  canteen  with  more  reluctance  than 
his  arms.  When  the  demand  was  repeated,  he 
begged  the  privilege  of  taking  “one  more  swag.” 
I then  discovered  it  contained  fighting  whiskey. 
The.  lieutenant  was  himself  pretty  well  charged. 
I told  him  to  take  “one  more,”  but  touch  it  light,  as 
he  was  then  under  its  influence.  He  gave  the 
mouth  a prolonged  kiss  and  handed  it  over.  I de- 
livered him  to  the  prisoners’  guard  and  saw  him  no 
more. 

Custer  and  Rosser  were  old  classmates,  and  when 
the  latter  ascertained  who  confronted  him,  he  wrote 
a note  which  was  left  at  a farm  house  when  we  with- 
drew, addressed  to  “Fannie  Custer”  (Fannie  was 
his  nickname  at  school,  because  he  wore  long  yellow 
hair).  The  note  was  in  effect; 

“Headquar.  &c., 

Dear  Fannie:  Come  over  to  see  me  and  bring 
your  people.  Rosser.” 

Custer’s  reply  was  substantially7, 

“You  return  my  call  made  this  morning. 

Fannie.” 


HOW  A BRAVE  MAN  WAS  TREATED. 


Hon.  John  H.  Savage,  of  Smartt,  Tenn.,  accepted 
the  explanation  made  for  use  in  the  last  Veteran 
of  his  extraordinary  venture  upon  a company7  of 
Federal  troops: 

“I  suppose  you  did  right  to  publish  my’ brief  reply 
concerning  the  capture  of  the  Federal  pickets  on 
Stewart’s  run.  I treated  them  kindly.  Some  of 
them  seemed  mortified  and  said  to  me,  ‘We  are  not 
cowards;  we  could  have  killed  you  as  you  rode  by 
us.’  I replied,  ‘Yes,  I know  that;  but  I did  not  think 
a whole  company  would  fire  upon  one  lone  man.’ 
This  pleased  them.  This  company  and  its  regiment 
was  at  Smithville  some  days  while  Buell  and  Bragg 
were  marching  in  parallel  columns  for  Kentucky. 
The  citizens  informed  me  that  1(J0  regiments  placed 
a guard  at  my  law  office  to  protect  it,  saying  that 
nothing  belonging  to  me  should  be  injured.  1 found 
my  books  and  fine  clothes  all  safe,  while  trespasses 
upon  others  were  committed.” 
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COL.  WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS. 


There  is  in  Texas  what  is  known  as  the  Rogers’ 
Monument  Association,  created  for  the  purpose  of 

erecting  and  maintaining 
a monument  to  Col.  W.  P. 
Rogers,  whose  heroic 
death  at  the  head  of  his 
command,  the  Second  Tex- 
as Infantry,  in  storming 
Fort  Bobinett,  Corinth, 
Miss.,  October  4,  1862, 
gives  lustre  to  the  courage 
of  the  American  soldier. 
Membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation may  be  secured 
upon  the  payment  of  five 
dollars — and  it  may  be 
paid  by  installments.  J no. 
N.  Simpson,  President  of 
the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
the  Treasurer. 

In  a sketch  of  Col.  Rogers,  Chas.  I.  Evans,  of  Dal- 
las, pays  fine  tribute  to  his  high  character. 

Col.  W.  P.  Doran,  of  Hempstead,  Texas,  states: 
“On  the  morning  of  the  first  days  fight  at  Shiloh, 
the  regiment  was  forming  a line  of  battle  when 
Lieut.-Col.  Rogers  dashed  up  on  his  fine  horse.  He 
had  been  absent  from  the  regiment  a month  on  sick 
leave.  He  rose  from  a sick  bed  to  go  into  the  bat- 
tle and  went  through  the  two  day’s  fight  unwell. 
The  whole  regiment  gave  a Texas  yell,  which  the 
officers  tried  to  check,  because  it  would  reveal  the 
location  of  our  army  to  Grant’s  troops.  A similar 
yell  was  made  when  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
visited  the  Texas  troops  the  day  before  the  battle 
(Saturday),  but  he  waived  silence  with  his  hand.” 
“The  children  of  Col.  Rogers  are  J.  H.  Rogers, 
Corsicana,  Tex.;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Damon,  Corsicana, 
Tex.;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Harris,  San  Saba,  Tex.,  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Bolton,  Wharton,  Texas.” 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Mrs.  H.  N.  Bringhurst, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  to  Mr.  Co}rner: 
“Recalling  your  tribute  to  Col.  W.  P.  Rogers 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I send  you  one  of  the  circu- 
lars which  you  may  not  have  seen.  Please  let  me 
know  whether  you  have  a copy  of  an  article  of  yours 
in  the  News  entitled  ‘The  Gallant  W.  P.  Rogers,’ — 
about  a column  in  length?  I wish  you  would  re- 
produce the  main  points  in  another  sketch — bring- 
ing out  the  various  tributes  from  officers  on  the  field. 
Col.  Rogers  was  my  mother’s  cousin.  Now,  please 
prepare  something  in  aid  of  the  monument  under 
way.  One  of  your  sketches  would  arouse  sleeping 
patriotism  more  than  many  circulars.” 

To  Luther  Coyner,  of  San  Diego,  Texas,  the 
Veteran  is  indebted  for  many  notes  about  Col. 
Rogers.  He  has  written  thrilling  accounts  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  Second  Regiment  went  from 
. Houston  Texas  in  March,  ’62,  and  was  at  Corinth. 
Col.  John  C.  Moore  commanded  the  regiment,  but 
upon  his  promotion  to  command  a brigade,  the 
Lieut.  Col.,  W.  P.  Rogers,  was  likewise  promoted. 
General  Van  Dorn,  in  his  official  report  of  this 


battle,  has  this  clause  about  the  gallant  Colonel 
Rogers:  “I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  men- 

tioning here  the  conspicuous  gallantry  of  a noble 
Texan,  whose  deeds  at  Corinth  are  the  constant 
theme  of  both  friends  and  foes.  As  long  as  cour- 
age, manliness,  fortitude,  patriotism  and  honor 
exist  the  name  of  Rogers  will  be  revered  and  hon- 
ored among  men.  He  fell  at  the  front  of  battle  and 
died  beneath  the  colors  of  his  regiment,  in  the  very 
center  of  the  enemy’s  stronghold.  He  sleeps,  and 
glory  is  his  sentinel.” 

Gen.  D.  H.  Maury  writes,  in  his  official  report  of 
this  battle:  “General  Moore  took  his  brigade  into  the 
main  part  of  the  town  of  Corinth,  * * and  a 

part  of  his  brigade,  including  the  Second  Texas 
Regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Rogers,  entered  the  in- 
nermost works  of  Corinth.” 

Gen.  "William  L.  Cabell,  in  his  official  report  of 
this  battle,  writes:  “The  ground  in  front  of  the 
breastworks  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  both  friend  and  foe,  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  enemy  being  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
two  to  our  one.” 

Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  an  address  to  his  men,  stated: 
“You  killed  and  buried  1423  officers  and  men,  some 
of  their  distinguished  officers  falling,  among  whom 
was  the  gallant  Col.  Rogers,  of  the  Second  Texas, 
who  bore  their  colors  at  the  head  of  his  storming 
column  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of  Battery  Bobinett, 
where  he  fell.” 

And  in  his  report  this  Federal  General  wrote:  “I 
shall  leave  to  pens  dipped  in  poetic  ink  to  inscribe 
the  gorgeous  pyrotechny  of  the  battle  and  paint  in 
words  of  fire  the  heroes  of  this  fight.  I will  only 
say  that  when  Price’s  left  bore  down  on  our  center 
in  gallant  style,  their  force  was  so  overpowering 
that  our  wearied  and  jaded  troops  yielded  and  fell 
back,  scattering  among  the  houses.  I had  the  per- 
sonal mortification  of  witnessing  this  untoward  and 
untimely  stampede.  Riddled  and  scattered,  the 
ragged  head  of  Price’s  right  storming  columns  ad- 
vanced to  near  the  house,  north  side  of  the  square, 
where  it  was  greeted  by  a storm  of  grape  which  sent 
them  whirling  back.  * * * * 

About  twenty  minutes  after  the  attack  on  our  right 
the  enemy  advanced  in  four  columns  on  Battery 
Bobinett,  and  were  treated  to  grape  and  canister 
until  within  fifty  yards,  when  the  Ohio  brigade 
arose  and  gave  them  a murderous  fire  of  musketry, 
before  which  they  reeled  and  fell  back  to  the  woods. 
They,  however,  gallantly  reformed  and  advanced 
again  to  the  charge,  led  by  Colonel  Rogers,  of  the 
Second  Texas.” 

There  are  many  thrilling  accounts. 

J.  L.  Mayo,  of  Dickinson,  Texas,  a year  ago 
sent  a vivid  story  to  the  Alabama  Press  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  Second  Texas,  commanded  by 
Col.  Rogers,  and  the  Forty-second  Alabama,  com- 
manded in  that  battle  by  Col.  J.  W.  Portis.  The 
Alabamians  were  fresh  then,  while  the  Texans  felt 
as  Veterans.  “Captain  George  Foster,  of  the  For- 
ty-second Alabama  Regiment,  declared:  ‘They 

sha’n’t  beat  us  to  those  breastworks,’ and  they  did’nt. 
While  Col.  Rogers  was  with  us  the  order  to  charge 
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sounded,  and  the  brigade  sprang  to  its  feet.  Col. 
Rogers,  unsheathing  his  sword,  cried,  ‘Forward 
Texans!’  Our  gallant  Captain,  raising  his  sword, 
echoed,  ‘Forward  Alabamians!’ 

“The  timber  had  been  felled  so  that  Col.  Rogers 
could  not  use  his  horse,  and  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  he  and  Foster,  side  by  side,  led  their 
men,  and,  though  nearly  half  were  killed  and 
wounded,  Bobinett  was  soon  ours.  It  was  only  for 
a few  minutes,  however,  for  a fresh  line  of  reserves 
was  hurled  against  us  and  we  were  forced  to  aban- 
don it.  When  this  fresh  line  approached,  Col.  Rog- 
ers and  Capt.  Foster  were  standing  together  on  the 
earthworks.  With  a look  of  despair,  Foster  turned 
to  the  remnant  of  his  company  and  said:  ‘Boys,  jou 
had  better  get  away  from  here.’  Just  then  the  ad- 
vancing Federals  fired  a volley,  and  those  brave 
spirits  sank  down,  riddled  by  bullets.  A photo- 
graphic view  of  the  dead  revealed  that  Col.  Rogers 
and  Captain  Foster  lay  dead  almost  in  touch  of  each 
other.” 

Comrade  Mayo  wants  Alabama  to  honor  her  noble 
Captain,  George  W.  Foster,  with  a monument. 

So  many,  many  sketches  have  been  given  of  Col. 
Rogers’  heroism  and  death,  the  Veteran  will  not 
undertake,  as  was  at  first  intended,  to  give  an  elab- 
orate account. 

A Northern  writer  for  syndicates  had  this  to  say: 

A Federal  officer  who  was  present  says  of  the 
Confederates:  “When  our  infantry  opened  on  them 
they  marched  steadily  to  death  with  their  faces 
averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves 
from  a driving  storm  of  hail.  The  assailing  col- 
umn pressed  on  and  captured  the  battery,  throwing 
the  whole  of  Davies’  Division  into  confusion.  * * 

“On  the  left  there  was  another  desperate  conflict. 
It  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Confederates 
that  they  should  take  battery  Bobinett.  To  do  this 
they  weie  compelled  to  march  across  a rugged 
ravine,  through  dense  thickets  and  over  an  abattis, 
exposed  all  the  way  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  bat- 
teries Bobinett  and  Williams.  The  attempt  seemed 
audacious,  and  the  daring  was  something  sublime. 
One  of  Maury’s  brigades  is  in  the  lead,  and  they 
push  forward,  stumbling  over  the  wounded  and  the 
dead.  Col.  W.  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Second  Texas, 
reaches  the  parapet,  with  his  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  battle  flag  in  the  other,  and  for  an  instant  it 
floats  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  Union,  then 
the  brave  officer  falls  dead  in  his  tracks.  Another 
brigade  swarms  over  the  breastwork  and  fills  the 
redoubt.  And  now  a terrible  hand  to  hand  conflict 
ensues.  Bayonets  are  used,  muskets  are  clubbed, 
and  men  are  even  knocked  down  with  fi>ts.  Finally 
the  Confederates  give  way  and  hurriedly  fall  back  to 
the  cover  of  the  woods.  Over  200  had  fallen  in  the 
assault,  and  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  redoubt  was 
literally  filled  with  the  dead.  C<>1.  Rogers,  who 
had  been  a Captain  in  the  First  Mississippi  Rifles 
in  the  Mexican  war,  was  buried  not  far  from  the 
spot  on  which  he  fell,  and  his  grave  was  inclosed 
by  the  Federals  and  marked  with  a slab  to  testify 
their  admiration  for  his  gallant  charge.” 


GAVEL  FROM  LIBERTY  BELL  MATERIAL. 


Comrade  J.  L.  McCollum,  a most  remarkable  man, 
has  presented  his  Camp,  theN.  B.  Forrest,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, a gavel  made  from  a spoke  originally  in- 
tended for  the  permanent  carriage  to  the  bell.  In 
a letter  to  J.  W.  Bachman,  Chaplain  of  the  Camp 
— and,  by  the  way,  to  whom  readers  are  indebted  for 
a much  worn  copy  of  “Marse  Robert  is  Asleep,”  in 
this  number — he  gives  some  notes  about  the  bell: 
“It  contains,  as  you  know,  historic  and  valuable 
relics  from  every  nation  of  the  world.  There 
were  22,000  contributions  from  the  different  battle 
fields  of  the  world,  the  door  keys  of  Jefferson  Davis’ 
old  house,  a silver  spoon  used  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Simon  Bolivar’s  watch  chain,  hinges  from  Abraham 
Lincoln’?;  old  home,  George  Washington’s  surveying 
chain,  Thomas  Jefferson’s  old  copper  kettle,  and  flint 
lock  of  his  old  musket,  even  to  the  widow’s  mite,  dug 
up  from  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  joined  with  a coin  which 
was  in  circulation  during  the  life  of  Christ,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Caesar  upon  it;  thimbles 
used  by  the  women  of  ’76,  in  sewing  the  garments  of 
men  in  the  revolution,  with  many  old  and  precious 
souvenirs  contributed  by  our  Southern  women,  such 
as  ear  rings,  finger  rings,  old  coins,  etc.  There  were 
in  all  250,000  pennies  contributed  by  the  children  of 
the  world.  These,  with  two  bullets,  one  from  the 
blue  and  one  from  the  gray,  intended  for  victims, 
which  met  in  mid-air  and  welded  together,  were  all 
melted  in  one  mass,  poured  into  the  mold  that  shaped 
the  great  Columbian  Liberty  Bell.  I have  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a srnvel  made,  and,  as  its  bears 
such  close  relationship  to  the  monument  that  marks 
our  comrades’  graves  at  Chicago,  thought  the  mem- 
bers of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  would  appreciate  it,  and 
therefore  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  it 
through  you  to  the  Camp.  The  cord  attached  was 
used  by  the  noble  women  referred  to  as  decendants 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  who  rang  the  bell  at 
Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Con- 
federate Monument  there  on  the  30th  of  May,  1895. 


Dr.  Joe  H.  Jennings,  who  was  Surgeon  of  the 
Nineteenth  S.  C.  Infantry,  sends  a batch  of  sub- 
scribers from  Plum  Branch,  S.  C.,  and  a report  of 
the  James  Tillman  Camp  of  Confederates  organized 
at  Parksville  January  31st. 

Rufus  Harling,  of  Clark’s  Hill,  and  Eugene  Free- 
land were  elected  Commander  and  Secretary.  J.  B. 
Stone,  J.  R.  Blackwell  and  James  Freeland  were 
chosen  Vice-Commanders,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cummings,  Sur- 
geon, and  Rev.  G.  W.  Bussey,  Chaplain. 

The  Camp  was  named  for  Captain  James  Tillman, 
who  died  from  battle  wounds.  The  Veteran  was 
made  official  organ  of  the  Camp. 


Dick  Dowling  Camp  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Houston,  Texas,  with  a joint  enter- 
tainment in  “Professor  Morris’  Illusion  Show,” 
cleared  $175.90  and  agreed  to  build  an  iron  fence 
around  the  graves  of  some  Confederate  dead  in  the 
old  cemetery  there. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  LEE’S  BIRTHDAY. 


Gen.  Lee’s  birthday,  January  19,  was  not  forgot- 
gen  in  his  own  Virginia. 

At  Staunton  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  march- 
ed in  a body  from  their  hall  to  the  Methodist 
Church  under  the  direction  of  Commander  S.  D. 
Timberlake.  The  celebrated  Stonewall  band  was 
located  in  the  gallery,  and  contributed  richly  to 
the  services.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hill  Boyd  delivered  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  life  and  character  of  Gen.  Lee, 
choosing  for  his  text,  “A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches,  etc.” 

At  Roanoke,  on  Monday,  Gen.  T.  L.  Rosser  made 
an  address  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Watts  Camp  of  Veterans. 

In  Fredericksburg  there  was  a large  military 
parade. 

At  Alexandria  there  was  a large  banquet  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  by  the  Lee  Camp. 

Charlottsville  “kept  Sunday  hours”  and  the  banks 
were  closed. 

Ashland  gave  highly  creditable  observance.  The 
W.  B.  Newton  Camp  of  Veterans  had  a special 
meeting.  It  was  “old  soldiers  day”  with  the  Con- 
federates. Pending  the  arrival  on  noon  train  of 
Bishop  Granberry,  interesting  stories  were  told  by 
comrades,  Commander  Irley  conducting  the  exer- 
cises. The  Bishop  told  of  his  life,  ‘his  boyhood, 
his  service  in  the  Federal  Army,  afterward  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  his  manner  of  life  as  a pri- 
vate citizen.  The  audience  rose  in  commendation 
of  the  address  which  concluded  “*  * * returned 

the  sword  which  he  had  promised  never  to  draw 
save  in  defense  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth,  our 
loved  mother,  retiring  in  simple  majesty  of  soul  to 
the  quiet  walks  of  private  life,  content  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  his  people  and  setting  the  example  of 
uncomplaining  submission  after  surrender,  as  he 
had  set  the  noble  example  of  heroic  resistance  dur- 
ing hostilities;  who,  disdaining  an  old  age  of  idle- 
ness, served  his  State  and  country  to  the  latest 
hour,  guiding  her  youth  to  fame  in  letters  as  he 
had  once  led  them  to  fame  in  arms,  teaching  them 
the  virtues  of  the  civilian  as  he  had  once  taught 
them  the  virtues  of  the  soldier;  whose  glory,  like 
the  sun  at  his  setting,  grew  larger  and  more  splen- 
did toward  its  tranquil  close,  and  whose  reward,  so 
far  as  earth  can  bestow  it,  is  neither  sordid  lucre 
nor  empty  fragments,  but  the  unanimous  venera- 
tion and  love  of  his  countrymen — sentiments  which 
shall  not  die  with  this  generation,  but  be  taught 
our  children  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age  as 
long  as  Virginia  and  the  South  are  honored  names.” 
At  Lexington,  Virginia,  most  appropriate  regard 
for  the  day  was  manifested.  It  was  by  suspension 
of  all  lectures  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
the  closing  of  the  banks,  the  intermediate  celebra- 
tion of  Graham-Lee  Literary  Society  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  and  a special  session  of 
Lee-Jackson  Camp  Confederate  Veterans,  No.  22,  at 
which  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  prom- 
inent Confederate  officers  and  privates  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

The  anniversary  falling  on  Sunday,  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  suspended  all  duties  on  Saturday 


in  honor  of  the  day,  but  the  University,  as  did  the 
State  at  large,  observed  Monday. 

The  tomb  of  General  Lee,  in  the  mausoleum  of 
the  chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
the  sarcophagus,  were  appropriately  strewn  with 
flowers.  General  Lee  was  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington  from  the  close  of  the  war  until 
his  death,  and  his  name  is  linked  with  it — Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University. 

At  Petersburg  there  was  a parade  by  the  A.  P. 
Hill  Camp  of  Veterans.  At  night  they  built  camp 
fires.  Talks  were  entertaining  by  General  Battle 
of  North  Carolina,  General  Stith  Bolling,  Mr. 
Simon  Seward,  Dr.  John  H.  Claiborne,  George  S. 
Bernard,  R.  B.  Davis,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Collier,  and 
by  Comrades  B.  B.  Vaughan,  Freeman  W.  Jones, 
James  W.  Claiborne,  and  Antrobus  Bond. 

Georgia,  having  made  the  date  of  Lee’s  birth  a 
legal  holiday,  observed  the  event  with  high  credit  in 
many  places.  Ex-Governor  Cameron  came  to  At- 
lanta and  made  an  address.  He  said,  “*  * * In 

all  that  memorable  career,  there  is  not  an  act  nor 
an  utterance  which  suggests  a motive  less  noble 
than  a sense  of  duty. 

“That  his  resignation  from  the  United  States 
Army  was  a step  taken  in  sorrow  and  after  severe 
conflict  of  mind,  is  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  who 
read  the  calm  yet  mournful  letters  in  which,  at  this 
juncture,  he  announced  his  decision  to  his  sister. 

“He  severed  the  ties  and  relinquished  the  aspira- 
tion of  a lifetime  to  enter  upon  a contest  which  pro- 
mised nothing  but  loss  and  danger  to  him.” 

Outlining  General  Lee’s  war  record  up  to  the 
close  of  1864,  the  speaker  said: 

“Dark  days  were  upon  us.  The  shadows  of  the 
inevitable  were  beginning  to  obscure  the  brow  of 
hope.  It  was  as  the  winter  fell  that  I first  observed 
the  deepened  lines  of  care  that  not  all  the  serenity 
of  a soul  at  peace  with  God  and  itself  could  smooth 
from  the  countenance  of  General  Lee. 

“The  raven  hair  of  four  years  before  was  already 
bleached  into  silvery,  and,  though  too  much  a gen- 
tleman to  betray  abstraction,  his  speech,  except  on 
business,  was  rare. 

“In  fact,  at  this  period  the  peril  and  privations 
of  the  troops  were  never  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
So  patient  of  privation  himself,  he  was  indignant 
at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  neglect  of  the  supply 
department  in  furnishing  clothing  and  provisions  to 
the  men.” 

In  closing,  Governor  Cameron  said. 

“He  laid  aside  his  stainless  sword  with  less  re- 
luctance than  he  had  drawn  it,  and,  without  a 
sigh  for  the  past,  turned  to  the  duties  of  the  present. 

“Patiently  instilling  the  lessons  of  virtue  into 
the  mind  of  the  Virginian  youth,  presiding  at  the 
vestry  meetings  of  his  church,  foremost  in  unher- 
alded charities — so  passed  the  few  years  that  re- 
mained on  earth  to  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

North  Carolina  honors  the  memory  of  Gen.  Lee’s 
birth.  A legal  holiday  at  Raleigh  was  observed 
Monday  by  the  closing  of  State  offices,  and  the  dis- 
play of  flags  on  the  Capitol,  also  by  the  closing  of 
banks. 

There  were  no  parades  or  meetings.  Several  pas- 
tors in  their  sermons  on  Sunday  made  allusionr  to 
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General  Lee,  his  life  and  character,  an  object  lesson. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York 
City  had  its  annual  dinner  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
There  were  present  many  distinguished  Union  vet- 
erans. At  the  first  table,  presided  over  by  Com- 
mander Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  were  Union  Generals: 
Anson  G.  McCook,  Daniel  Butterfield,  Daniel  E. 
Seckles,  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  Col.  Fred  D.  Grant. 

There  were  175  seated  at  seven  tables  in  St. 
Denis  hotel.  At  three  of  them  J.  T.  Dickinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  Maj.  Ed- 
ward Owen,  Chairman  Dinner  Committee,  and  Ad- 
jutant Thos.  L.  Moore,  presided. 

Every  Southern  State  could  well  enough  and 
most  appropriately  make  January  19th  a legal  holi- 
day, whether  they  had  Confederate  men  in  the  Vir- 
ginia army  or  not. 

The  Texas  Baptist  Herald,  Dallas,  says:  No 

man  in  American  history  has  so  symmetrical  a 
fame  as  Robert  Edward  Lee.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  all  his  campaigns  of  successes  and  reverses, 
he  attributed  his  victories  to  the  skill  of  his  lieu- 
tenants and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  while  in  all 
his  reverses  he  took  the  blame  invariably  upon 
himself.  Magnanimity  was  his  nature;  duty  was 
his  watchword. 

The  George  Doles  Camp,  No.  730,  of  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  passed  resolutions  severely  condemning 
the  Virginia  legislature  for  not  adjourning  through 
respect  for  the  birthday  of  General  Lee.  They 
held  worthy  exercises  at  the  college.  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Harris  Chappell,  made  the  address.  The  camp 
upon  motion  of  Capt.  T.  E.  Newell,  selected  the 
Veteran’s  young  friend,  Miss  May  Miller, 
Daughter  of  the  Camp,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
honorary  membership.  Thousands  will  recall  her 
pleasant  face  as  engraved  for  the  back  page  of  De- 
cember Veteran. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS’  APPEAL. 


All  the  People  Asked  to  Co-operate  for  the 
South’s  Battle  Abbey. 


Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  has  published  an 
earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Rouss  Memorial.  After 
quoting  at  length  from  the  General  Commanding 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  movement  is  to  be  planned  and  executed 
entirely  under  the  order  and  management  of  South- 
ern women,  she  says: 

Shall  this  confidence  be  misplaced?  Shall  this 
appeal  be  ignored?  Women  of  the  South,  let  us 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  appeal.  Let  us  unite 
in  a patriotic,  earnest,  systematic  effort  to  promote 
this  sacred  cause.  Let  us  show  our  devotion  by 
making  a contribution  which  shall  far  exceed  the 
expectations  of  the  veterans  who  have  thus  confi- 
dently appealed  to  us  to  vindicate  the  memory  of 
their  heroic  struggle  in  the  greatest  civil  war  of 
history.  Let  us  devote  our  thoughts  and  prayers  to 
devising  the  plans,  and  to  performing  the  work 


which  is  needed  to  seize  this  favorable  opportunity 
for  securing  the  noble  contribution  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  placed  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rouss  to 
offer,  and  which  will  afford  the  means  to  hand  down 
to  posterity,  in  its  true  ligfit,  the  memory  of  our  he- 
roic fathers  and  husbands  and  brothers  and  sous. 
If  we  work  systematically  and  persistently,  as  Gen. 
Gordon  suggests,  “in  every  city,  town,  hamlet  and 
neighborhood  of  the  South,”  the  result  will  astonish 
our  friends,  and  will  be  in  itself  a monument  to  the 
devotion  and  the  power  of  Southern  womanhood. 

In  order  to  give  unity  and  system  to  our  efforts, 
it  is  necessary  to  perfect  some  plan  of  organization. 
The  following  is  purposed  and  urged: 

1.  In  every  state  and  territory  in  which  there  is 
an  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy let  the  State  President  and  the  presidents  of 
the  local  chapters  go  to  work  at  once.  See  that  an 
organization  is  put  to  work  in  every  county  and 
town  in  the  state.  Correspond  directly  with  suitable 
ladies  in  each  locality.  Notify  Col.  R.  C.  Wood,  44 
Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  notify  this 
office. 

2.  In  every  state  in  which  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  let  every 
true  Southern  woman  go  to  work  at  once  to  estab- 
lish an  organization.  Correspond  at  all  points  in 
the  state.  Furnish  this  office  and  Col.  R.  C.  Wood 
with  lists  and  names  and  information.  Co-operate 
with  the  camps  or  bivouacs  of  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans. 

3.  Let  any  true  Southern  woman  who  may  be  un- 
connected with  any  organization  not  hesitate  on 
that  account,  but  go  to  work  at  once  to  promote  this 
sacred  cause  by  such  means  as  may  be  within  her 
reach. 

The  following  general  plan  of  work  is  suggested: 

1.  To  secure  subscriptions;  this  is  the  first  and 
immediate  work.  Secure  all  you  can  independently 
or  in  co-operation  with  the  agent  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans. 

2.  Memorial  Festival  Day — May  1,  1896 — has 
been  set  apart  for  Memorial  Day,  and  is  placed  en- 
tirely in  control  of  the  women  of  the  South.  Work  to 
make  this  a great  day,  long  to  be  remembered  in  every 
“city,  town,  hamlet  and  neighborhood  of  the  South.” 

In  many  places  two  or  three  days  may  be  devoted 
to  out-door  exercises  at  the  fair  grounds,  or  at  some 
enclosed  park.  Tournaments,  athletic  sports,  sham 
battles,  May  Day  Exercises,  tables  for  the  sale  of 
mementoes,  lunch  stands,  etc.,  will  yield  pleasure 
to  the  people  and  handsome  profits  from  gate  fees 
and  other  fees.  From  time  to  time  lectures,  con- 
certs and  other  entertainments  will  aid  in  the  gen- 
eral receipts. 

If  the  women  of  the  South  in  every  locality  will 
enter  promptly,  zealously,  continuously  upon  this 
work,  its  success  will  be  assured,  the  Battle  Abbey 
will  be  erected,  the  noble  confidence  which  the  Con- 
federate Veterans  repose  in  the  women  of  the  South 
will  be  justified  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  a sacred  duty. 


The  Jeff  Davis  Camp,  No.  1 17,  of  Star,  Texas,  at 
their  last  annual  meeting  elected  D.  S.  Kelley,  Com- 
mander, and  G.  W.  Barr,  Adjutant. 
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CONFEDERATE  HOME  IN  MISSOURI. 


O.  H.  P.  Catron,  West  Plains,  Mo.,  in  sending 
renewals,  writes:  The  Veteran  is  liked  by  all 

Confederates  and  Southern  sympathizers.  There 
are  but  few  Confederates  in  this  portion  of  Missouri, 
but  we  have  now  forty- three  Camps  organized  in 
this  State.  Through  their  organization  we  expect 
to  maintain  the  Confederate  Home  at  Higginsville. 
It  has  been  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  an  organ- 
ization without  something  like  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans.  Our  Home  has  now  128  inmates, 
with  sufficient  funds  to  run  it  until  our  annual 
school  meeting  in  April  (first  Tuesday),  when  we 
will  ask  contributions  from  all  charitably  disposed 
persons.  Gen.  J.  O.  Shelby,  Commanding  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Missouri,  has  issued  a gen- 
eral order  requesting  all  members  to  give  one  day, 
that  of  the  annual  school  meeting,  to  soliciting 
funds  for  the  Home.  We  feel  that  it  is  now  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  women, 
God  bless  them!  have  nobly  done  their  part  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  it.  Without  them  the  Con- 
federate Home  of  Missouri  would  never  have  been 
built. 


STRANGE  COINCIDENCE  IN  THE  ARMY. 


Mrs.  R.  H.  Dudley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. : Think- 
ing this  little  incident  might  be  read  and  enjoyed 
by  some  of  your  comrades.  I send  it  to  the  Veteran. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  (or  Stone’s 

River)  1863,  Mr.  Charles  Eckles,  of Illinois 

Regiment,  was  sent  as  a guard  to  the  home  of  my 
father,  (Mr.  KitBeesley).  He  remained  there  sev- 
eral months  and  was  then  sent  to  Rosecran’s  Army 
at  Chattanooga,  just  before  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga.  Mr.  Eckles  told  my  mother,  when  he  bade 
her  good-bye,  that  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  her  boys  on  picket  and  they  would  give 
him  a letter  he  would  send  it  to  her.  She  had  not 
heard  from  them  in  a long  time. 

Fate  decreed  they  should  meet.  While  on  Fed- 
eral picket  duty  he  hailed  the  Confederate  picket 
and  asked  what  command  he  belonged  to.  His  re- 
ply was  “First  Tennessee  Infantry,  Cheatham’s  Di- 
vision.” He  then  asked  his  name  and  was  told, 
“Wm.  Beesley.”  The  Federal  picket  said,  “I  am 
just  from  your  father’s  house  and  they  have  not 
heard  from  you  in  a long  time.  I told  your  mother 
if  I was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  her  boys  on  picket 
duty  and  they  would  give  me  a letter,  I would  send 
it  to  her.”  My  brother  wrote  the  letter,  gave  it  to 
him  and  my  mother  received  it  in  due  time.  It  was 
hailed  with  joy,  of  course. 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  Mr.  Eckles  until 
the  opening  of  Chickamauga  Park  last  Septem- 
ber. He  is  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  stopped 
over  at  Murfreesboro  and  went  to  see  my  mother 
and  brother  whom  he  had  met  on  the  picket  line  in 
1863.  He  was  gladly  received  by  all. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  of 
the  war,  and  it  would  not  be  expected  to  occur  again 
in  a thousand  wars  where  the  armies  were  so  large. 


ABOUT  AND  FROM  VETERANS. 


In  answer  to  inquiry  in  January  Veteran,  F.  M. 
Bunch,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  writes  that  Tom  Butler  of 
the  Martin  Guards,  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  is 
still  living  and  resides  now  in  Giles  County,  Tenn. 
“He  is  in  good  health,  and  can  throw  down  any 
man  of  his  age,  or  in  ten  years  of  it.” 

J.  M.  Long,  Esq.,  of  Paris,  Texas,  sends  with  his 
contribution  these  splendid  words:  Grand  old  Ten- 

nessee and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  will 
honor  themselves  by  erecting  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Davis,  for  his  is  one  of  the  few 
immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die. 

Giles  County,  Tennessee,  has  made  a practical 
beginning  to  raise  funds  for  the  Rouss  Memorial. 
Committees  of  three  representative  citizens  in  each 
of  the  twenty-two  districts  of  the  county  have 
been  appointed.  The  central  committeemen  are:  R. 
A.  Mitchell,  J.  Mace  Thurman  and  F.  Arrowsmith. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Catherwood  Bean  writes  from  Win- 
chester, Ky. : I have  been  through  the  deepest  af- 

fliction in  the  death  of  my  dear  sister,  Miss  Martha 
W.  Catherwood,  a zealous  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She 
left  us  January  29th.  There  was  a full  attendance 
of  the  Association  at  her  funeral  and  burial. 

A “Daughter  of  the  Confederacy”  states  that 
Erastus  B.  Maxey.  enquired  for  by  Comrade  Ben.  C. 
Smith,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  was  a prisoner  in  Baltimore, 
about  1864.  She  thinks  that  he  served  with  Morgan, 
and  was  from  Tennessee.  He  was,  later,  consider- 
ably deafened  by  the  explosion  of  a shell.  This  is 
not  intended  as  a reply  to  “Comrade  Smith’s”  en- 
quiry, but  as  a supplement  to  it,  from  another  ques- 
tioner. 

W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Crystal  Springs,  Miss. : It  gives 

me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Veteran  is  a 
welcome  visitor  each  month,  and  is  eagerly  read  by 
old  and  young  in  my  household.  The  old  Confed- 
erate who  misses  reading  the  Veteran  loses  a patri- 
otic reminder  of  his  youthful  days.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Veterans  everywhere,  and  all  the  time.  May  your 
efforts  bring  you  fame  and  fortune. 

W.  B.  Tilghman  of  the  Forty-seventh  Tennessee 
Regiment,  Cheatham’s  Division,  inquires  from  Ruth- 
erford, Tenn.,  about  Miss  Bell  Jordan,  of  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga. : After  a lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years, 

who  can  tell  anything  of  this  good  woman? 

In  front  of  Atlanta,  July  20,  ’64,  I was  badly 
wounded.  Soon  afterward  I was  sent  to  Flewellen 
Hospital  (Dr.  Carmack  in  charge),  at  Barnesville, 
Ga.  This  young  woman  with  five  others  came  to 
the  hospital  to  select  for  special  attention  some  of 
the  worst  cases.  Mine  was  a hopeless  case,  and 
this  noble  young  lady  took  me.  I had  gangrene. 
By  her  sisterly  care  and  attention  I was  nursed 
back  to  life.  Hope  revived  and  to-day  I am,  as  I 
believe,  a living  monument  of  her  special  care  and 
attention.  Is  she  living?  Who  can  tell? 
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T.  F.  Jones,  Collierville,  Tenn.,  whose  efficient 
services  for  the  Veteran  have  been  mentioned  with 
pride  in  these  pages,  sends  the  following-  notes: 

PRIVATE  CHAS.  T.  SMITH. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  private  soldiers  were 
killed.  Chas.  T.  Smith,  the  “lone  private,”  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Veteran  correspondent  at  Collier- 
ville, West  Tenn.  Private  Smith  is  a native  of  Jef- 
ferson Count}',  Miss.,  and  enlisted  in  Withers’  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Artillery  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
continuing  in  service  with  that  Regiment  until  Lee 
surrendered.  Private  Smith  was  a great  favorite 
with  his  command,  and  was  often  complimented  by 
his  superiors'for  conspicuous  gallantry  while  under 
fire.  The  famous  “Conner”  Battery,  of  which  Private 
Smith  was  so  long  a member,  w'as  in  many  hotly 
contested  battles  of  the  West,  Grand  Gulf,  Port 
Hudson,  Bayou  Lafouch,  Donaldsonville,  Franklin, 
La  Miliken  Bend,  Lake  Providence,  Red  River, 
Pineville,  Grand  Ecore  and  a number  of  other  severe 
engagements  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  old  comrades  of  Private  Smith  will  be  pleased 
to  “know”  that  he  has  resided  in  Collierville  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  is  an  active,  strong  man  yet. 

Withers’  Regiment  was  composed  of  twelve  com- 
panies of  artillery,  each  having  four  guns,  forty- 
eight  cannons  in  all.  This  Regiment  was  made  up 
in  different  parts  of  Mississippi,  and  was  “one”  of 
the  best  volunteer  organizations  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

LIEUTENANT  WADE  ALLEN. 

Among  the  many  gallant  and  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Confederate  States'  Armies,  perhaps  few  were  more 
conspicuous  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  South- 
ern cause  than  Lieutenant  Wade  Allen,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers. 
Early  in  the_  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Allen  enlisted  in 
Company  (L)  30th  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment, 
and  served  in  that  gallant  command  until  its  reorgan- 
ization afterthe  battleof  Shiloh  (April, ’62),  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Capt.  Pete  Williams’  Company  (I) 
15th  Tennessee  Brigade,  Forrest’s  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Allen  participated  in  nearly  all  of  the 
great  battles  fought  by  Forrest  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  was  many  times  complimented  for  gal- 
lantry displayed  in  battle.  He  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant of  Company  (I)  immediately  after  joining  the 
Regiment,  which  was  then  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  in  which 
capacity  he  ever  served  with  distinction.  When  Gen. 
Forrest  raided  the  city  of  Memphis,  Aug.  21,  ’64, 
Lieutenant  Allen  was  at  the  head  of  the  charging 
column  which  came  so  near  making  a “prisoner”  of 
the  Federal  General,  Washburne.  It  was  Lieu- 
tenant  Allen  who  captured  Gen.  W.’s  fine  horse  soon 
after  he  escaped  to  Fort  Pickering  in  south  Memphis. 
Lieutenant  Allen  rode  this  fine  horse  to  the  end. 

Wade  Allen  is  now  a prominent  citizen  of  Collier- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  he  has  been  a resident  of 
Shelby  County  nearly  all  his  life — 57  years. 


The  Veteran  has  for  publication,  by  Hon.  John 
H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  a comprehensive  story  of  the 
great  war.  He  promises  another  upon  the  “Confed- 
erate States  Mail  Service.” 


Some  Rebel 
Relics,  bv 
Rev.  A.  T. 
Goodloe.  A 
memorial 
volume  of  315 
pages;  price 
$1.00.  Com 
memo  rates1 
mainly  the 
spirit,  speech 
and  manner 
of  life  of  the 
in  v i n c i b 1 e 
“Old  Reb  of 
the  rank  and 
file  during 
the  war,”  and 
of  the  genius 
and  splendor 
of  “Dixie 
Land.”  Dr. 
Goodloe  serv- 
ed from  Ala- 
bama. 

Buy  this 
book  and 
help  the  Sam 
Davis  fund. 


LEVIN  IRVING  HANDY  TO  LECTURE  HERE- 


All  lovers  of  oratory  will  learn  with  delight  that 
Mr.  Levin  Irving  Handy^a  descendant  of  the  great 

orator,  Patrick  Henry, 
will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Nashville  at  Wat- 
kin’s  Hall,  March  7th.  His 
theme,  Patrick  Henry.  He 
enthralls  his  audience 
from  the  opening  sentence 
till  the  grand  close  with 
that  breath  of  eloquence 
that  is  born  into  but  few 
men,  and  not  often  to  a 
generation.  Looking 
backward  as  we  are,  study- 
ing men  and  scenes  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  Mr. 
Handy  should  appear  )ust  time  with  his  su- 

perb oration  on  one  of  the  greatest  moving  spirits 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  an  education  to  the  boys, 
fresh  light  to  the  student,  and  an  inspiration  to 
every  listener. 

Mr.  Handy  is,  by  competent  critics,  regarded  as  the 
greatest  orator  now  bn  the  American  platform. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  speaks  of  his  lecture  as  most 
eloquent  and  entertaining. 

Hon.  Thomas  Bayard,  now  Minister  to  England, 
authorizes  the  following  commendation:  “I  am  glad 
that  you  have  prepared  a lecture  on  ‘Patrick 
Henry,’ — a subject  so  interesting  to  your  country- 
men and  entirely  akin  to  your  capacities.  * * * 

You  are  thoroughly  competent  to  comprehend  and  il- 
lustrate the  genius  of  ‘the  forest  born  Demosthenes. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  ’61-’96. 
by  j.  b.  k.  smith,  Atlanta  Camp,  U-C.V. 

We’ve  met  again,  comrades  bold, 

To  grasp  each  other’s  hands, 

And  talk  of  times  that  tried  each  soul 
All  o’er  these  Southern  lands  ; 

We’ve  closer  grown  thro’  fleeting  years 
Since  we  together  stood, 

And  bared  our  breasts  to  leaden  storms 
On  fields  baptized  with  blood. 

Our  land’s  been  filled  with  widow’s 
weeds ; 

We’ve  heard  the  orphan’s  sigh  — 
While  comrades  long  since  disappeared 
Are  marching  through  the  sky. 

We’ll  write  t heir  names  on  fame’s  proud 
scroll, 

As  heroes  in  the  strife, 

And  cherish  t hose  t hey  loved  and  left 
As  long  as  we  have  life. 

Our  banner,  with  its  triple  bars, 

No  more  ’mongst  flags  is  seen  ; 

The  battlefields  once  drenched  in  gore, 
With  waving  grass  are  green — 

Nor  rude  commands  resounding  now 
Disturb  the  warriors’  rest ; 

Their  forms  asleep  in  camps  of  death, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  blest. 

But  though  our  flag  lies  folded  now, 

To  kiss  the  breeze  no  more, 

And  though  no  more  we  grasp  the  arms 
We  once  so  proudly  bore, 

We  walk  again  with  freemen’s  tread 
The  land  that  gave  us  birth  ; 

And  glory  in  the  Sunny  South, 

The  grandest  spot  of  earth. 

And  when  all  hate  shall  case  to  burn, 
And  truth  shall  grasp  the  pen 
To  write  our  couni  ry’s  history  down 
She’ll  say  this  of  our  men  : 

That  truer  patriots  never  lived, 

Nor  filled  more  honored  graves, 

Than  those  who  fell  in  freedom’s  cause — 
Our  own  Confederate  braves. 

We’re  not  ashamed  of  what  we  did, 

We  battled  for  the  right; 

And  though  by  numerous  foes  o’er- 
whelmed, 

We  yielded  to  their  might. 

We  walk  again  with  freemen’s  tread 
The  land  that  gave  us  birth  ; 

And  gloryin  our  Sunny  South, 

The  grandest  spot  of  earth. 

And  while  we  do  not  brag  or  boast 
Of  how  our  comrades  fought — 

The  pension  roils  you  know'  full  well 
The  facts  of  this  have  taught; 

And  if  these  pension  rolls  be  true, 

And  none  have  proved  they  lied, 

We  must  have  crippled  all  the  world 
And  half  the  Coons  beside. 

My  song  I’ll  close  with  homely  phrase 
• That  has  a statement  true, 

Of  how  the  fight  ended  and — 

I’ll  prove  it  by  the  blue. 

The  Yankees  didn’t  whip  us,  boys. 

No — let  that  ne’er  be  said  ; 

We  wore  ourselves  out  whipping  them; 
Then  stopped  for  want  of  bread. 

Then  let  us  sing  till  Heaven  shall  sing 
To  our  departed  braves. 

And  let  us  pray  each  passfng  day, 
Among  their  silent  graves, 

That  when  our  time  to  fall  shall  come, 
And  we  must  pass  away, 

We’ll  rise  with  them  to  reign 
In  one  eternal  day. 


SAM  DAVIS. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  MARTYR. 


Before  his  foes  the  captive  stood. 

And  many  a pitying  eye 

Benton  him,  when  they  knew  that  he, 
So  young,  so  brave,  must  die 

And  many  a heart  responsive  beat, 
While  gazing  on  that  face, 

Where  dauntless  courage  blended  with 
A soldier’s  youthful  grace. 

“I  offer,”  thus  the  leader  spoke, 

‘‘Thy  life  and  liberty  ; 

The  traitor  tell,  to  honor  dead. 

Who  gave  these  notes  to  thee. 

Ivnowest  thou  not  a direful  death 
Awaits  thee  as  a spy? 

And  thou  art  young;  a soldier  brave 
More  gloriously  should  die.” 

Deep  sadness  for  one  moment  fell 
Upon  the  captive’s  face; 

Then  firm  resolve,  and  courage  high, 
And  valor  took  its  place. 

‘‘The  life  you’d  give  is  far  too  dear 
That  would  involve  a friend  ; 

I spurn  an  offer  that  would  bring 
So  infamous  an  end. 

‘‘I  thought  to  serve  my  native  land, 
When  from  the  oppressor  free; 

In  colors  fair,  I hoped  to  write 
My  name  in  history. 

B,ut.  honor  is  more  dear  to  me 
Than  is  this  fleeting  breath. 

And  ere  I would  betray  a friend, 

I’d  ten  times  suffer  death.” 

When  ready  for  the  dreadful  doom 
That  waited  him  that  day, 

A courier  swift  was  seen  to  ride 
This  message  to  convey. 

‘‘Our  General  sends  me  still  to  say 


It  is  not  yet  too  late  ; 

He  grieves  that  one  so  young  must  die  ; 
Too  brave  for  such  fate  !” 

With  flushing  cheek,  and  kindling  eye, 
The  captive  turned  to  say, 

“I  thank  your  lender  for  the  care 
He’s  shown  for  me  this  day  ; 

Tell  him,  had  I a thousand  lives, 

I’d  bow  to  duty’s  call  ; 

Before  these  lips  betray  a friend, 

I’d  freely  give  them  all.” 

Then  to  the  waiting  Chaplain,  said, 
“I’m  ready;  pray  you  send 
These  tokens  to  my  mother  dear, 

When  my  brief  life  shall  end. 

And  write  her  I hat  her  boy’s  last  thought 
Was  of  his  childhood’s  home; 

And  that  he  hopes  to  meet  her  in 
A brighter  world  to  come.” 

He  ceased  ; the  sun’s  last  parting  ray 
Played  round  his  knightly  head, 

And  glorified  the  thrilling  scene  ; 

But  not  a radiance  shed 
So  bright,  as  that  which  illumes, 

And  shall  unto  the  end, 

The  name  of  that  young  martyr  who 
Would  not  betray  a friend. 

“Too  brave  to  die  !”  his  captors  said  ; 

And  it  is  even  so  ; 

The  glory  of  his  sacrifice 

Through  coming  years  shall  grow. 
The  brave  die  not — a prouder  fate 
Succeeds  dread  Azreal’s  dart ; 

They  but  exchange  their  country’s  arm* 
For  more — their  country’s  heart. 

And  on  the  roll  of  honor,  shall 
His  name  emblazoned  be 
With  glory  that  is  due  to  him 
In  his  country’s  history. 

Sallie  Jones 

Camden,  Ala. 


Bubbles  or  Medals. 

“ Best  sarsaparillas.”  When  you  think  of  it  how  contradic- 
tory that  term  is.  F or  there  can  be  only  one  best  in  anything — one 
best  sarsaparilla,  as  there  is  one  highest  mountain,  one  longest 

river,  one  deepest  ocean.  And  that  best  sarsaparilla  is ? .... 

There’s  the  rub!  You  can  measure  mountain  height  and  ocean 
depth,  but  how  test  sarsaparilla?  You  could  if  you  were  chemists. 
But  then  do  you  need  to  test  it?  The  World’s  Fair  Committee 
tested  it,  — and  thoroughly.  They  went  behind  the  label  on  the 
bottle.  What  did  this  sarsaparilla  test  result  in  ? Every  make 
of  sarsaparilla  shut  out  of  the  Fair,  except  Ayer’s.  So  it  was 
that  Ayer’s  was  the  only  sarsaparilla  admitted  to  the  World’s 
Fair.  The  committee  found  it  the  best.  They  had  no  room  for 
anything  that  was  not  the  best.  And  as  the  best,  Ayer’s  Sarsa- 
parilla received  the  medal  and  awards  due  its  merits.  Remember 
the  word  “ best  ” is  a bubble  any  breath  can  blow  ; but  there  are 
pins  to  prick  such  bubbles.  Those  others  are  blowing  more 
“best  sarsaparilla”  bubbles  since  the  World’s  Fair  pricked  the 
old  ones.  True,  but  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  the  medal.  1 he 
pin  that  scratches  the  medal  proves  it  gold.  The  pin  that  pricks 
the  bubble  proves  it  wind.  We  point  to  medals,  not  bubbles, 
when  we  say : The  best  sarsaparilla  is  Ayer’s. 
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“MARSE  ROBERT  IS  ASLEEP.” 


[A  Grey  Coat  relates  to  his  friend, a 
Blue  Coat,  the  fo'lowing  incident  of  the 
late  war.  Gen.  Lee,  sorely  fatigued  by 
a hard  day’s  march,  sat  down  to  rest  at 
the  road  side,  when  he  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep.  His  soldiers,  who  observed 
him  as  he  slept,  whispered  warnings  to 
their  nearest  comrades  not  to  disturb 
him.  The  whisper  was  then  passed  from 
man  to  man  along  the  line  of  march.] 

Had  you  heard  the  distant  tramping 
On  that  glowing  summer  day  ! 

Had  you  seen  our  comrades  running 
To  meet  us  on  the  way  ! 

Oh  ! the  wondrous,  sudden  silence, 
Th’  unmilitary  creep, 

As  down  the  line  that  caution  ran, 
“Marse  Robert  is  asleep!” 

Give  me  your  hand,  Old  Blue  Coat, 
Let’s  talk  of  this  awhile. 

For  the  prettiest  march  of  all  the  war 
Was  this  rank  and  file  ! — 

Was  the  passing  of  that  army, 
When.’twas  hard,  I ween,  to  keep 
Those  men  from  crying  out,  “Hurrah  ! 
Marse  Robert  is  asleep  !” 

There  lay  that  knightly  figure, 

One  hand  upon  his  sword, 

J r.  other  pressed  above  his  heart, 

A vow  without  a word  ! 

Two  laurel  leaves  had  fluttered  down, 
For  flowers  their  vigils  keep, 

And  crown’d  him,  though  I think  they 
knew 

“Marse  Robert  was  asleep  !” 

In  glorious  old  Westminster, 

No  monument  of  war, 

No  marble  story  half  so  grand 
As  this,  our  army  saw ! 

Our  leafy  old  Westminster — 
Virgina's  woods — now  keep 
Immortal  that  low  whisper, 

•‘Marse  Robert  is  asleep !” 

As  we  clasp  hands.  Old  Blue  Coat, 
List,  brother  of  the  North, 

Had  foreign  foe  assail’d  your  homes, 
You  then  had  known  his  worth! 
Unbroken  vigil  o’er  those  homes 
It  had  been  his  to  keep  : 

Step  lightly  o’er  the  border  then, 
“Marse  Robert  is  asleep  !” 

He’s  yours  and  mine,  is  Robert  Lee, 
He’s  yours  and  mine,  Hurrah  ! 
These  tears  you  shed  have  sealed  the 
past. 

And  closed  the  wounds  of  war  ! 
Thus  clasping  hands,  Old  Blue  Coat, 
We’ll  swear  by  the  tears  you  weep, 
The  sounds  of  war  shall  muffled  be— 
“Marse  Robert  is  asleep.” 

Richmond,  Va.,  May,  1883. 


One  of  the  most  embarrassing  errors 
that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  Veteran 
was  that  of  crediting  the  beautiful  ad- 
dress, at  the  reunion  of  the  Daughters 
at  Atlanta  Exposition,  of  Mrs.  Virginia 
Clay  Clopton  of  Alabama,  to  Mrs.  C. 
Helen  Plane,  the  President  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Geor- 
gia. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

By  LIEUT. -GEN.  JAS.  LONGSTREET.  C.S.A. 


With  Fifteen  Maps,  in  Colors,  and 
Twenty-Nine  Portraits  and  other  Il- 
lustrations. About  700  octavo  pages. 
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A Great  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861-’65,  by 
Lieutenant-General  James  Longstreet,  Senior  Living  Com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  Armies. 
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A distinguished  Confederate  officer  writes:  “I  have  found  the 
work  is  fair  and  honorable  in  all  criticisms,  and,  allowing  for  dif- 
ferences in  judgment,  is  just.  I think  all  who  read  it  will  recog- 
nize this  feature  and  its  lack  of  bitterness  generally. 

“I  was  in  all  of  the  most  important  battles,  and  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  I am  pleased  with  the  general  fairness  of  the 
writer,  and  believe  the  book  will  be  popular  on  both  sides.” 

Sold  by  Subscription.  Agents  Wanted. 

J B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

715  & 717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Got  Something  for  Nothing! 

MVAlin  Thousands  of  readers  answering  my  ad.  in  the  past  received  free 
I III]  f by  mail  at  a cost  of  20  cents  to  me,  a package  of  my  discovery 
1 VITA!  ORE  and  90  percent  have  written  to  thank  me  and  send 
cash  order  for  more,  declaring  that  it  had  done  them  more  good  than  all  doctors 
and  man-made  remedies  they  ever  used.  I scorn  to  take  any  one’s  money  until 
convinced  at  my  expense  that  V.-O-  is  the  best  thing  in,  on,  or  out  of  the  earth 
for  all  who  suffer  from  ills  no  doctor  or  drug  will  cure,  such  as  general  debility, 
feebleness  from  overwork,  worries,  cares,  protracted  sickness,  old  age,  female  com- 
plaints all  kidney  and  membranous  ailments.  It  is  the  only  natural  nature’seure 
for  human  ills,  ever  offered  to  man,  and  not  by  a quack  doctor  ormethods  peculiar 
thereto-  If  you  have  been  bamboozled  often,  and  grievously  by  robbers  in  the 
Medicine  business  I am  not  responsible  therefor,  but  am  if  V.-O.  fails  to  give 
greater  satisfaction  than  all  else  you  ever  tried.  Send  the  addresses  of  six  sick 
people  and  I will  do  the  balance. 

THEO-  NOEL,  Geologist,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  GIVE 


RESPLENDENT  SOUVENIR  FREE 

No  reason  now  why  everybody  should  not  wear  Diamonds.  We  will  send  to 
any  person  sending  4<>  ets  lor  a six  months’  subscription  to  the  ‘•People** 
1 ire*l<le  ” the  elegant  resplendent  Lefebre  Diamond  King,  enclosed  in 
recherche  case,  and  safely  packed.  Lefebre  Diamonds  so  closely  imitaio 
real  south  Alrican  Old  Mine  gems,  that  it  takes  an  expert  to  detect  tbo 
dillerence.  V\  hen  worn  in  the  evening  at  balls,  receptions  or  parties,  they 
astonish  all  and  outshine  the  genuine  Ladies  of  taste  and  culture,  mingling 
in  the  elite  of  Pari*,  London  and  New  \ orh,  all  praise  in  the  highest 
terms  these  elegant  ornaments  These  stones  when  set  in  a ring  of  18  K. 
Rolled  Gold  and  encased  in  a magnificent  < use,  make  a splendid  appearance, 
w AW  and  everyone  thinks,  when  shown,  that  they  are  genuine  diamonds  The 
7 , **  People’s  Fireside  ” is  a large  Magazine  of  great  literary  excellence,  and 

ri  rp  At/Tpablishes  in  each  issue  a choice  collection  of  Poems,  Sketches,  Novelties, 
LLLVjy\N  I Romances,  Items  of  Interest,  Household  Articles,  Ac.,  &c  He  e is  a grand 
chance  to  make  some  fair  one’s  heart  glad  with  a splendid  and  appropriate 
bp  Holiday  Offering,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a whole  season's  reading 
matter.  Send  48  cents  in  Stamps  or  oney  Order  Or  if  vou  send  $i.00 


and  s names  we  will  send  8 rings  and  8 papers  for  <>  months.  We  have  but 
y ^ a limitedsupjMy  ot  these  beautiful  rings,  and  everyone  should  take  advan- 


j of  this  liberal  offer  at  once.  Address 

PEOPLE’S  FIRESIDE,  Box  347 


Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Confederate  l/eterao 


[Notices  under  this  heading  will  be  inserted 
at  W cents  per  line  each  insertion.] 


WANTED.—1 To  buy  Confederate  and  old  U.  S. 
Stamps.  Box  154,  Tullalioina,  Teun. 


LT,  kinds  of  advertising  matter  carefully  dis- 
tributed. Cards,  etc.,  nailed  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Write  lor  terms  and  referen- 
ces. .Tanks'  L.  Hill,  Manager,  316%  Denderick 
St.,  Nashville,  Ten  a. 


WANTED -The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  ali  kindsof  fer- 
tilizers. and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & \V.  II.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 

Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

If  you  would  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  be 
healthy  all  the  time, 
remember  this  fact: 
that 

Hodge’sSarsaparilla 

makes  pure  red  blood , 
a clear  skin,  and  gives 
you  perfect  health. 

Write  for  article  on 
the  blood,  and  testi- 
monials of  cures. 

Hodge’s  Sarsaparilla, 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

$1  Per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

SPURLOCK-NEAL  CO., 

4-94-iy.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WE  PRESENT  HEREWITH 

*/lr)r)U«tl  )1 


of  the  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.,  and  in  «onn*e 
tion  therewith  the  following 

SUMMARY: 

Insurance  written  in  1894,  10,164,715.06 

Increase  of  Assets,  - - - - $400,374.94 
Increase  of  Surplus,  - - - • $52,211.76 

Total  amount  paid  Policy  Hold- 
ers since  Organization.  - - $5.264.9841.56 

OFFICERS: 

0.  R.  LOOKER,  President. 

JAS.  H.  CUMMINS.  Secretary 


Agents  wanted  throughout  the  State.  Liberal 
commission.  Apply  for  literature  to 

J.  H.  JAMESON,  General  Agent, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


Publisher  of  The  Veteran  carries  a 
$10,000  policy  in  this  Company. 


Edeleo’s  Transfer  anil  Storage  Co 

EVERYTHING  MOVED  AND  STORED. 

Special  attention  given  to  Boxing  Pianos, 
Packing  Furmitnre,  Pictures,  Fine  China,  etc., 
for  Shipment,  amd  Moving  Iron  Safes.  Tel.  941. 


Residence: — 420  S.  Front  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Office:— Manlot*  A Co.,  212  N.  College. 
3-ly 

(Established  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1868.)  — 

DO  YOU  CHEW?  IF  YOU  CHEW, 
YOU  CAN  CHEW 

Florida  Fruit  Gum?  or 
Old  Fashioned  Sweet  Gum. 

Val.  is  an  old  Confed.  soldier, 7th  Ga.  Reg., Co. K. 


The  Miami  Medical  College, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED! 

OLD  CONFED.  & U.  S.  STAMPS, 


Regular  Session  Begins  Oct.  1,  1895. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 


“HOT  SHOTS 

By  SAM  JONES. 


Will  pay  as  much  as  $200.00  each  for 
some  varieties.  Remove  none  from  en- 
velopes. Send  stamp  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  J.  M.  BARTELS, 

7-8t.  Alexandria,  Va. 

THE  GUARDIAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


A red  hot  book  by  the  unique  and 
original  Sam  Jones.  Will  sell  at  sight. 
Outfit  consisting  of  full  copy  of  book 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Agents  wanted. 
SOUTHWESTERN  PUB.  HOUSE, 
Nashville.  Tenn 


XX  fW  I In  the  part  of  France  where  I was  born, 

XV  T Ib  I a ladies  of  every  age  have  good  complexions, 

and  they  never  use  cosmetics,  but  a simple  domestio  remedy  prepared  in  nearly 
•very  household.  There  Is  nothing  disagreeable  in  its  application  or  harmful  in  its 
effects,  and  a change  will  be  noticed  in  the  skin  in  one  day.  When  first  discovered 
it  was  only  supposed  to  bleach  tho  skin,  but  the  friction  used  in  applying  it  ERAD- 
ICATES WRINKLES  and  leaves  the  face  firm  & smooth.  After  a few  applications 

Pimples,  Tan,  Blackheads  and  Sunburn 

will  entirely  disappear.  During  its  u»e  nil  powders  and  lotions  are  to  be  avoided, 
nothing  being  used  but  soft  water  and  Oxyralts,  for  it  is  a process  of  cleansing,  not 
covering  up  impurities.  Full  directions  for  use  accompany  Oxysai.ts — by  mail. 

One  Month’s  Treatment  Only  25  cents, 

or  for  00  cento  I will  send  one  month's  treatment  and  sell  the  recipe  with  full  direc- 
tions for  makine  and  using.  You  will  then  he  able  to  prepare  the  Oxr.ALT*  yourself 
at  a cost  of  less  than  '20c  a year.  E.  C.  LalOJIBE,  Station  C.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OF  TENNESSEK. 

(Main  Office,  Memphis.) 

A home  company  for  home  people.  By  Insur- 
ing only  the  best  people,  the  losses  are  lessened. 
Advisory  Board  in  each  county  aida  agents  in 
selecting  best  moral  risks. 

Are  you  tired  of  being  put  on  “the  general 
average?”  Policy  holders  participate  in  the 
Profits  with  Stockholders.  Profits  yon  have 
helped  to  send  East  have  largely  made  it  rieh. 

Investigate,  it  will  pay  you.  For  information 
call  at  the  company’s  office. 

231  N.  College.  McLESTER  A CO.,  Agta. 


1 1 Wit 

J/ss 

Co 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 


With  all  the  latevt  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


MAURICE  GLICK, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Room  54.  Chamber  Commerce  Building, 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


BUNDLE  & SON— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Malt cesses.  and  House  Furnishings,  No.  214  N. 
College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


T EETH—  Extracted.  25c;  filled  with  silver 
75c:  gold,$l  to  $2:  with  white  tilling,  75c:  good 
set  upoer  or  lower, $5:  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.50.  For  these,  others  charge  $2  ).  Teetli  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly.  Bellbuckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Uo'umbia.  Clarksville.  W.iich  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  11.  A.  Herding.  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russia!  and  Tertis!  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY'. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Nashville  Spice  Mills, 

J.  W.  THOMAS  & SON,  Proprietors, 

NASJJVILLE,  TENN 


To  Our  Southern  Friends  : 

We  would  suggest  that  a useless  expense  is 
incurred  by  buying  50  cents  Baking  Powder. 
The  highest  priced  ingredient  is  Cream  Tartar, 
to-day  selling  for  24  cents  to  jobbers.  Thomas’ 
Pure  Baking  Powder,  manufactured  hv  J.  VV. 
Thomas  & Sou  corner  Cedar  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  is  sold  for  25  cents  a pound 
and  guaranteed  the  best.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted. 
Mention  The  Veteran. 


Your  Stationery 

May  be  an  indication  of  your 
— • business  judgment.  Jf  you 

want  it  neat  and  tasty  and  » — 

— « cheap.  Get  it  done  by 

UNIVERSITY  . PRESS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Youth’s  Companion 

AND 

THE  VETERAN, 

Both  one  year  for  only  $2.00  and  a 50-cent  Cal- 
endar free.  This  offer  is  only  to  new  subscribers 
to  the  Companion,  but  those  renewing  for  the 
Veteran  can  take  advantage  of  it. 


NEURALGIA  cured  r>y 
Pills.  “Onecect  a dose. 


l)r.  Miles’  Pain 
At  all  druggists 


Qogfederate  Veterai) 


rurv^ 


rruTJTJxriTLTLn  n_n  n_n  njijxrLn-TLru  i 
..THE.. 

{qsorgia  jlome  Insurance 

-COMPANY.. 

COLU/ABUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  P^ire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 

LC’  pany.  1-95-iy  p 

UTJTJTJTJTJT-TLf  l/LT  L/Ti  UTJ\JTJT_rLTLnj  UU"u 

Relix  ©alley,  • 

Interior  Decorator  aoti 
Designer. 

Frescoing,  Paiotiog  and  Deco- 
rating of  Churches.  Puhlic 
Halls,  or  REBidEncEB. 

HONEST  WORK  FOR  HONEST  PRICES. 

Portraits  in  Oil  and  Character  Paint- 
ings frt>m  Life- 

Highest  Testimonials. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
STUDIO  AND  OFFICES; 

YEN DOME  BUfLDJNG, 


# 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


POZZONPS 

C0MPLEXBON  POWDER! 

has  been  tho  standard  for  forty  years  and  ' 
is  more  popular  to-day  than  ever  before. 

POCZOMI’S 

i3  the  ideal  complexion  powder— beautifying,  I 
refreshing,  cleanly,  healthful  and  harmless. 
A delicate,  invisible  protection  to  the  face. 

Wifcta  every  box  of  POZZOKI’S  a mac-  , 
nlSccnt  ScoviH's  GOLD  PUFF 
COS  is  given  free  of  charge. 

AT  DRUGGISTS  and  FANCY  STORES. 


Thii  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

J4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,' Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas 


“ ©ne  Country. 

. . . ©ne  JTafl.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  <&  co., 

88  Nassau  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  FRICK  LIST. 


OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOO  OOQOCKKMll  OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO 

j W,  $ A.  R,  R,  j 

1 AND  ^ 

I NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & 
j ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  | 

j 3 DAILY  TRAINS  3! 

i t° 

? CHATTANOOGA.  NASHVILLE,  I 

CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO.  | 

I MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS,  f 


j ..McKenzie 

| ..Route 

I TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS.  I 

IMMIGRANT  ! 

Crates  | 

| The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  thegreat-  | 
a est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  2 
| States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  g 
a the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  g 
| low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  g 
| dren.  Jt  will  be  a great  education  for  | 
| them.  | 

a «S“For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  | 
I information  write  to  ;■! 

8 J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hick9,  | 

| Trav.  Paps.  Agt..  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  x 

v Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ua.  | 

\ Jos.  M.  Brown, T.M.,  C. E.  Harmon, G.P.A..  | 
| Atlanta,  Ga.  ;; 

noooofwe aooooooooooooooo oooo oooooooo oooooooo oooooooo 


fSlNDIS  BANKING  Gal 

' 


STOCKS  BONDS  AND  LOANS. 

Real  Estate  and  Commercial  Paper.  | 


230  N.  College  St.  Nashville,  Tenn- 

Weekly  Stock  Letter  on  Application. 

[QLf/=a 


Mrs.  J . JP.  Bell,  Ossawatomie,  Kan. 

wife  of  the  editor  of  The  Graphic,  the  lead- 
ing local  paper  of  Miami  county,  writes 
“I  teas  troubled  with  heart  disease 
for  six  years,  severe  palpitations,  short- 
ness of  breath,  together  with  such  ex- 
treme nervousness,  that,  at  times  I would 
walk  the  floor  nearly  all  night.  We 
consulted  the  best  medical  talent. 

They  said  there  was  no  help  for  me, 
that  I had  organic  disease  of  the  heart  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy.  I had  read 
your  advertisement  in  The  Graphic  and 
a year  ago,  as  a last  resort,  tried  one  bottle  of 
I)r.  Miles ’ Kcw  Cure  for  the  Heart, 
which  convinced  me  that  there  was  true 
merit  in  it.  I took  three  bottles  each  of  the 
Heart  Cure  and  Restorative  Nervine  and 
It  completely  cured  me.  I sleep 
well  at  night,  my  heart  beats  regularly  and 
I have  no  more  smothering  spells.  I wish 
to  say  to  all  who  are  suffering  as  I did; 
there’s  relief  untold  for  them  if  they  will 
only  give  your  remedies  just  one  trial." 

Dr.  Miles  Heart  Cure  is  sold  on  a positive 
guarantee  that  the  first  bottle  will  Denofit. 
All  druggists  sell  itat$l,  6 bottles  for$5,  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  £>r.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Miles’  Heart  Cure 

Restores  Health 

The  Girl  is  Out  of  Date  that 
Can’t  Sing 

Id^ou^JooYoui^. 

THE  GREATEST  SONG  HIT 

written  since  “After  the  Ball.”  Sung  by  Libbey. 
Jarvis,  Cera  Routt,  and  all  star  singers.  Sung 
in  England. 


ONLY  TWO  MONTHS  OLD 

and  already  introduced  into  every  State  in  fhe 
Union.  Sung  in  the  phonographs.  Send  40  cents 
and  get  a copy  while  it  is  new.  No  discount  to 
dealers. 

Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


BUSINESS 

6011606. 


No*.  ISO,  152,  and  154  N. 
Cherry  SI.  (Cmnbeiland 
Pieebyterian  Publishing 

Block),  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A practical  school  of  established  reputation.  Busu 
Dess  ineu  lecommend  this  College.  Write  for  free  Cata- 
logue. Address  B.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


Confederate  Ueterai) 


THE  TRUNK  LINE  OF  TEXAS. 


VA.  AND  TENN.  R.  R. 
SOUTH  SIDE  RAILROAD. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.R. 

Norfolk  & Western  R.R. 


6 EXPRESS  TRAINS  DAILY. 

Tins  is  the  Only  Line  Running  Through  Central  and  Western  Central  Texas, 
The  Grain-Growing  Portion  of  the  State. 


LOW  RATES  OF  FARE  FOR  EMIGRANTS 

From  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe.  Through 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  all  Railway  Stations  of  any  prom- 
inence to  either  of  the  important  points  named  herein. 

PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  run  daily  each  way  between 
GALVESTON,  HOUSTON  and  ST.  LOUIS  on  Trains  Nos.  3 and  4,  via 
Sherman  and  Texarkana.  Between  SAN  ANTONIO  and  KANSAS 
CITY  via  Hearne  and  Fort  Worth.  Leave  San  Antonio  8.00  p.m.,  arrive 
Fort  Worth  10.20  a.m.,  Kansas  City,  8.20  am.,  and  between  HOUSTON 
and  DENVER  via  Fort  Worth.  Leave  Houston  11.10  p.m.,  Fort  Worth 
10.55  a.m.,  arrive  Denver  5.55  p.m. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Along  the  line  of  this  road  are 
more  points  of  interest  to  the  Vet- 
eran than  any  other  in  the  South. 
The  following  named  points  can- 
not fail  to  recall  the  past : 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot, 
Lynchburg,  Appomattox,  Farmville, 
High  Bridge, Sailor’s  Creek,  Petersburg, 
The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville, 
Antietam 


When  you  purchase  tickets  to  * 
the  Reunion,  remember  that  via. 
Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern is  the  direct  and  interesting 
line  to  Richmond,  Va. 


COMING  TO  TEXAS 

Via  Sherman,  Fort* Worth  or  via  Houston,  see  that  your  Ticket  reads  VIA  THE 
HOUSTON  & TEXAS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  from  either  of  these  points  to  des- 
tination, or  to  junction  point  on  the  road,  en  route  to  destination.  One  stop-over 
of  five  days  permitted  to  holders  of  First-Class  Unlimited  Coupon  Tickets,  and 
Round-Trip  Land  or  Tourists’  Tickets,  within  their  Limit. 

For  Information,  Pamphlets,  Maps,  etc.,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  either  of  the  following 

Agents  nearest  you: 

H.  K.  GEORG K.Trav.  P»9s.  Agent,  Houston,  Tex.  J.  R.  CHRISTIAN,  Com.  Agt.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

V.  B.  PRIM  M,  Cora.  Agt.  220  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis.  P.  A.  MILLER,  Com.  Agt.,  Port  Worth,  Texas. 
H.C.  RE ESK.  Commercial  Agent.  Houston,  Tex.  GEORGE  E.  HERRING,  Agt.,  208  Lewis  Building 

W.  H.C<  iNNOR.Com.  Agt.,Com.Bldg.Cincinnati.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  JONES,  Gen.  Freight  Agt..  Houston, Texas.  C.  C.  GIBBS.  Land  Agt.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

W.  G.  NEI MYKR,  Gen.  Western  Freight  Agt., 230  E.  HAWLEY,  Gen.  Eastern  Pass.  Agt.,  343Broad- 
Clark  St..  Chicago,  111.  way.  New  York  City. 

W K.  McALISTER,  Act.  Commercial  Agent,  1652 
Lawrence  St.,  Denver, Col. 

M.  L.  ROBBINS,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Houston,  Texas.  G.  W.  BEIN,  Traffic  Mgr. 
Houston,  Texas.  G.  A.  QUINLAN,  V. -President,  and  Gen’l  Supt.,  Houston,  Texas. 


THE 

SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 

. - .18  THE 

- GREATEST  HIGHWAY  Of  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL, 


CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  LETTERS. 

The  undersigned  will  pay  spot  cash  for  Au- 
tograph Letter?  of  famous  persons  from  Colonial 
times  up  to  and  including  the  Civil  Waf.  also 
for  correspondence  of  historical  nature.  Write, 
stating  generally  what  you  have  or  know  about. 
Liberal  commission  paid  to  anyone  who  will 
search  and  help  me  obtain  such  manuscripts. 

W.  E.  BENJAMIN.  10  West  22nd  St..  New  York  City. 


Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections. 

IT  OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service. 
Elegant  Equipment,  East  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East,  the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  W ashington,  T).  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bbnsooter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 

under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 

DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughon's 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


HOME  STDDY.  We  have  recently  prepared 

Write  for  11  Home" Study 1 


books  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  study. *’  Write  for  “Home  atnHv  " 
circulars  at  once. 


All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 
W B BEVILL.G.P.A., 

Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

Western  Pass.  Agt-,  119  W.  9th  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  patrons  of  the  Market 
House,  has  leased  the  Southeast  corner 
of  that  building  in  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar stalls,  and  will  in  the  future  keep  a 
stock  of  fresh  meats,  hams,  sausages, 
etc.,  unsurpassed  by  any.  The  Nash- 
ville Packing  House  supplies  him, 
which  fact  tells  that  everything  will  be 
first-class.  Free  delivery,  urbane  sales- 
men, low  prices  and  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  will  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  may  ly 

You  can  find  W.»H.  NICHOL’S 

. . Centennial  Barber  Shop  . . 

at  316  North  Cherry  Street, 

Opposite  the  Vanderbilt  Law  and  Dental  School, 
with  the  following  prices:  First-clas9  haircut, 
any  style,  15c.;  shampoo,  15c.;  shaving,  10c.; 
seafoam,  10c.;  any  kind  of  shoes  shined.  5c. 
Give  us  a call.  VV.  H.  Nicuol. 

Nichol  is  proud  of  being  a Veteran  ; 
having  “served”  with  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
two  years.  True  he  was  in  Nashvilie 
when  the  war  closed,  but  he  was  like 
Zeb  Vance,  “cotton  tail” — he  had  no 
reputation  at  stake. 

Hamilton  parks, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR 

AT  LAW, — -v 

Rooms  53  and  54, 

Chamber  of  commerce  Building 

....NASHVILLE,  TENN 

TELEPHONE  1414. 

REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 

American  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Col.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Gen.  Manager  N.  N.  A M. 
V.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  9 94  ly 


LARGEST  JEWELRY  HODSE  IN  THE  SODTH.  I 


£ SEND  FOR  ObR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

| 208  & 210  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  JAS.  B.  CARR, 
^uuiaiuiuiuauuiuiuuimuiauiiuuiimuuiiaiiuuinaiuiuuiuuiaaiiuiaiiuiiaiiiiiaiainis: 


PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE 


PRICE,  10  CENTS, 


MARCH,  1890 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
Editor. 


Prick  $1  00  per  Year, 
in  Advance. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  March,  1896 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430.  ’94,121,644.  ’95,154,992.  $1.00  A YEAR 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS  ; 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations 


Embracing  Nearly  1,000  Camps  and  Chapters  with  over  60,000  Members, 


MONUMENT  AT  JACKSON,  MISS 


Erected  where  Pemberton  Surrendered  to  Grant,  July  4,  1863 
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Confederate  l/eterai? 


^Vlac\J  &*  Pendleton 

j^anl<ers  and  j^rol<ers 

45  ^roadway,  New  ^ork 

/Members  lllllllllltllllllilli!!lli. 

New  y ork  5tock  Exchange 
New  york  produce  Exchange 
New  york  Cotton  Exchange 
New  york  Coffee  Exchange 


f^uy  and  sell  Stocks,  fronds,  e°tton,  Grain  and  C°^ee 
for  cash  or  on  margin,  allow  interest  on  balances 
subject  to  sight  draft ; 
Correspondence  invited 


vvhstop  aNt  th^ork  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment districts,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan. 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite , with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate. 

WESTM  INST  K R 
HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St..  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anabi.e,  Prop. 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky., 
Manager. 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Three  Buildings.  Rooms  for  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session  begins  September  2,  1895.  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season. 


In  Music  two  first-class  musicians  are  in  charge  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Our  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  am  ply  supplied  With  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 

For  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending 
oyer  a period  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which  is  in 
advance  of  competition. 

A Kindergarten  is  in  connection  with  the  College;  also  training  class 
for  teachers  and  mothers  w ho  desire  to  learn  Frcebel’s  principles  of 
child-culture. 

The  Best  Elocutionary  (Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of 
\anderbilt  L niversity,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teachers 
desiring  instruction  ate  invited  to  try  this  course. 

Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  deiire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaux 
hall  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator,  steam  heat 
ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  Unparalelled  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  fiftv 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4,000  from  half  the  Union. 

108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Term. 


REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE.  D D„  Pres., 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 

-tj=;.MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. -k— 


Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 
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600-0-00-0000-000000-0-000-0000-00-0-0000 

PIANO. 

000000-0-0-000-0-000-0000000 


That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


^ for  five  points  of  superior  excellence.  % 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

rSfeLtsln. ville,  T'e n ri 

IMention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 
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TAPESTRY  ••••  •••• 

••••  ••••  PAINTINGS. 


- w:  - w 


2000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  3 8 
artists  employed,  including  gold-medalists  of 
the  Paris  Sa'on. 

Send  $ 1.00  for  Complete  Instructions  and  Compendium 
of  140  Studies. 


Decorations. 

Write  for  color  schemes,  designs,  estimates.  Art- 
ists sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  every 
sort  of  decorating  and  painting.  We  are  educat- 
ing the  country  in  color-harmony.  Relief,  stained 
glass,  wall  paper,  carpets,  furniture,  draperies,  etc. 
Pupils  taught. 

Send  $ 1.00  for  Complete  Instructions  and  Compendium 
of  140  Studies. 


Wall  Papers. 

New  styles.  Designed  by  gold-medal  artists. 
From  10  cents  per  roll  up.  Samples  10  cents. 

Send  $1 .00  for  Complete  Instructions  and  Compendium 
of  140  Studies. 


Tapestry  Materials. 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superior  to 
foreign  goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  sam- 
ples 10  cents. 

Send  $ 1 00  for  Complete  Instructions  and  Compendium 
of  I40  Studies. 


School. 

Six  3-hour  tapestry  painting  lessons,  in  studio, 
$5.00.  Complete  written  instruction  by  mail, 
$1.00.  Tapestry  paintings  rented  ; full-size  draw- 
ings, paints,  brushes,  etc.,  supplied.  Nowhere, 
Paris  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages  oflered 
pupils. 

Send  $ 1.00  for  Complete  Instructions  and  Compendium 
of  140  Studies. 


Manual  of  Art  Decorations. 

The  art  book  of  the  century.  200  royal  quarto 
pages.  50  superb  colored  full-page  illustrations 
of  modern  home  interiors  and  tapestry  studies. 
Price,  $2.00. 


a.  F\  DOUTHITT, 

American  Tapestry  and  Decorative  Company, 


286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 
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FOR  THE 


SOUTH'S  BATTLE  ABBEY  FUND. 


The  Proposed  Grand  Memorial  Hall  for  Confederate  Relics, 


A GENEROUS  OFFER 

...  BY  ... 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly,  y 

NOW  PUBLISHING  THE 

. . .GREAT  LEE  ARTICLES.  . . 


/v-vR.  CHARLES  BROADWAY  ROUSS,  of  New  York,  has  donated  $100,000  for  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund,  conditioned  upon 
I | 1 the  Southern  people  raising  a like  sum.  With  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  John  J.  Q^rnett — one  of  General  Lee’s 
I I staff  officers — and  the  Battle  Abbey  Memorial  Committee,  we  have  decided  to  majft  the  following  Special  Sub- 
scription Offer:  To  every  person  sending  us  a yearly  subscription  to  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular ’Monthly  ($3),  we  will  place 
to  the  credit  of  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund,  in  the  New  York  Depository — the  Mercantile  National  Bank — the  sum  of  $1,  and 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank  will  send  a receipt  for  this  amount  to  each  subscriber:  this  receipt  entitles  the  holder  to 
membership  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Memorial  Association,  and  includes  a Hanoso.me  Certificate  of  Membership.  This 
certificate,  in  its  intrinsic  value,  is  worth  many  times  the  sum  paid. 

THE  LEE  ARTICLES. — With  the  February  number,  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  inaugurated  a notable  series 
of  richly  illustrated  articles  on  the  Lees  of  Virginia.  These  will  continue  for  8 months  or  more;  the  culminating  interest 
will  centre  in  the  life,  character  and  military  career  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  No  effort  or  money  is  being  spared  by  the 
publishers  to  make  this  series  the  best  and  most  popular  ever  written.  This  series  will  contain  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete collection  of  Lee  portraits  ever  seen  ; most  of  these  have  never  before  been  published.  Besides  the  Lee  portraits, 
new  engravings  of  all  the  Great  Battles  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  General  Lee  was  engaged,  redrawn  from  the  original 
sketches  made  by  Frank  Leslie’s  war  artists  and  owned  exclusively  by  us,  form  a conspicuous  part.  Scores  of  other  fine 
illustrations  pertaining  to  the  life  of  General  Lee  will  also  be  published.  In  this  work  the  publishers  are  having  the  aid 
and  collaboration  of 


GENERAL  G.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE, 
CAPTAIN  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

Sons  of  GENERAL  LEE. 

GENERAL  FITZHUGH  LEE. 


DR.  E.  JENNINGS  LEE, 
GENERAL  JOHN  B.  GORDON, 
COLONEL  E.  C.  MARSHALL, 
COLONEL  JOHN  J.  GARNETT, 


JUDGE  R.  A.  PRYOR, 
GORDON  McCABE, 

MRS.  JEFFERSON  DAvllS. 
MRS.  ROGER  A.  PRYOR, 


KATE  MASON  ROWLAND, 

SALLIE  NELSON  ROBINS, 
GENERAL  HORATIO  C.  KING, 

and  other  Athoritative  Writers- 


Individual  articles  will  be  contributed  by  most  of  the  above-mentioned  persons. 


Indorsement  from  Charles  Broadway  Rouss. 

New  York,  February  4th,  1896. 

Colonel  John  J.  Garnett,  115  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

near  Colonel:  The  proposition  you  have  accepted  from  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House,  that  all  subscriptions 
to  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  Magazine  coming  through  you,  or  on  blank  forms  of  subscription  setting  forth 
that  One  Dollar  of  said  subscription  shall  be’ donated  to  the  fund  for  building  the  "Battle  Abbey”  of  the  South,  has 
my  most  hearty  approval. 

1 commend  your  action  and  that  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House  to  the  consideration  of  tire  people  of  the 
South,  and  to  our  many  friends  in  the  North,  who  are  interested  in  the  erection  of  a memorial  building  in  which 
shall  be  gathered  the  relics  and  mementoes  of  their  beloved  land,  and  where  t lie  tradition,  of  the  Southern  people 
may  iind  a litting  repository.  This  generous  offer  should  secure  to  every  Southern  home  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  “Lees  of  Virginia,”  now  being  published  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 
Magazine , anti  at  the  same  time  add  a handsome  sum  to  the  fund  for  building  the  "Battle  Abbey.” 

Very  sincerely,  Your  Comrade, 

Charles  Broadway  Rouss. 


Words  from  General  Gordon. 

In  speaking  of  the  women’s  part  in  raising  a share  of  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund,  General  John  B.  Gordon  says: 
“For  in  whose  hands  could  this  sacred  trust  more  properly  lie  placed,  and  with  more  certainty  of  success,  than 
into  those  of  the  gentle  women  of  the  South,  who  have  never  yet  faltered  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  . 
either  in  war  or  in  peace,  imposed  upon  them  for  the  Southern  cause?  This  “Battle  Abbey”  will  not  be  dedicated- 
alone  to  the  history  and  deeds  of  the  civic  and  military  heroes  of  the  greatest  of  civil  wars,  but  the  General  Com- 
manding will  see  that  witliin  its  sacred  portals  sufficient  and  conspicuous  space  will  be  reserved  for  the  names  and 
fame  of  the  “Heroines  of  ttie  South.”  It  is  to  the  survivors  of  these  illustrious  >omen  and  to  their  descendants  to 
whom  the  General  Commanding  therefore  conlidently  intrusts  this  important  mission  of  assisting  in  this  holy 
undertaking.” 


Southern  people  should  bear  in  mind  that  Frank  Leslie’s  offer  covers. 

1.  Twelve  numbers  of  Frank  Leslies  Popular  Monthly  con- 
taining all  the  Lee  articles  as  well  as  numerous  illustrated  sketches, 
stories  otc« 

2.  Water-color  portrait  of  General  Robert  B.  Lee,  with  fac-simile 
autograph. 


3.  Certificate  of  Membership  of  Battle  Abbey  Memorial  Association. 
Tlie  full  amount  of  a year’s  subscription  ($:L  must  bn  received  direct 
by  us.  In  ordering  subscription  please  state  clearly  that  you  desire  to 
have  $1  of  the  amount  apply  to  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund  and  mention 
Confederate  Veteran. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S 

Founded  in  1855  by  Frank  Leslie. 


PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

42-44  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Mention  Veteran  when  writing. 


^opfederat^  V/eteraiy 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics . 
?karKlt!$CiENTS'  | Vol.  IV.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  March,  1896.  No.  3.  j s-A'CEdUo™GHAM 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
'•st  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
Issue ; one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  toe 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January, the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war;  will  be  substituted. 


The  Florida  Reunion  of  our  Veterans  at  Ocala, 
was  not  largely  attended,  but  of  much  interest. 
Copies  of  addresses  and  some  illustrations  are  in 
hand  for  the  April  number.  Comrades  in  the  Land 
of  Flowers  are  ever  loyal  to  these  sacred  interests. 

Report  of  the  Georgia  Division  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  at  Augusta,  as  reported  by  the 
Chronicle,  should  have  had  extended  notice  in  the 
Veteran.  Revision  of  the  report  was  submitted 
and  copy  is  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  vet  held  by  the 
Daughters,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  Georgia. 

Another  chapter  for  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  was  organized  recently  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brownson,  President;  Mrs. 
Belle  Martin  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wood,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Mrs.  James  Koger,  Secretary ; and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Sullivan,  Treasurer.  Dallas  and  Galveston  have 
strong  chapters.  If  the  good  women  of  Texas  or- 
ganize as  generally  as  have  our  Veterans,  they  will 
exhibit  an  amazing  strength. 

The  report  of  the  Virginia  Daughters  in  Febru- 
ary number  was  slightly  abbreviated.  Whatever  of 
error  occurred  in  the  report  may  be  charged  to  the 
editor.  He  does  the  best  possible  with  everything 
used  in  the  Veteran,  but  all  errors  are  chargeable 
to  him  as  he  always  makes  changes  in  manuscript 
that  he  thinks  will  improve  without  changing  facts. 

In  this  connection  contributors  and  especially  old 
comrades  are  urged  to  prepare  articles  with  special 
care.  They  should  write  with  ink,  giving  wide 
space,  and  re-write,  as  a rule,  so  as  to  condense  facts. 

A Veteran  writes  to  the  Lynchburg  News  an  ap- 
peal that  all  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  unite  in 
one  grand  organization.  He  mentions  the  twelve 
Chapters  recently  organized  at  Charlottesville  into 


“Grand  Division  of  Virginia,”  and  then  he  mentions 
the  four  Chapters  that  belong  to  the  United 
Daughters,  an  organization  with  Divisions  in  var- 
ious Southern  States  and  now  growing  rapidly. 

The  Veteran  understands 
that  the  Chapters  organized  by 
Mrs.  Garnett  are  not  averse  to 
membership  in  the  general  organ- 
ization. It  will  be  disappointed 
if  the  good  women  in  Virginia 
do  not  co-operate  with  their 
sisters  generally  in  the  South. 
“Veteran”  very  wisely  states: 
The  requirement  of  membership  and  the  object  of 
both  are  almost  identical,  and  there's  no  reason  why 
the  two  should  not  be  united  and  act  in  harmony, 
thereby  insuring  the  success,  and  prosperity  of  the 
cause  both  have  in  view,  for,  “united  they'll  stand, 
divided  they’ll  fall.’’ 


Virginia  Daughters  Badge 


The  death  of  two  noble  women,  which  occurred 
recently  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  deserves  mention  in  the 
Veteran.  One  of  these  was  Miss  Emily  Peyton, 
only  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Bailey  Peyton. 
Reminiscences  of  her  have  been  in  the  Veteran. 

The  other  was  a Miss  Ewing  of  an  honored  Ten- 
nessee family  and  the  wife  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Black- 
more,  who  has  been  active  with  open  purse  for  every 
cause  honoring  the  South,  since  having  done  a 
thorough  share  for  the  glory  of  Southern  arms  in 
the  ever  memorable  four  years. 

The  writer  grieves  in  the  loss  to  that  community 
of  such  good  friends,  and  for  this  comrade  in  his 
desolation.  At  the  Tennessee  reunion  of  Veterans 
the  charming  Mrs.  Blackmore  entertained  quite  a 
company  of  them — Ah,  and  some  of  these  have 
preceded  her  into  the  unrealized  beyond! 


As  the  notice  in  February  Veteran  about  back 
numbers  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  understood, 
another  is  made  in  explanation.  We  want  any  of 
the  numbers  of  ’93,  any  before  July  of  ’94,  and  those 
for  March,  May,  July,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber of  ’95,  and  January  ’96.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  part  with  these  numbers  will  be  credited  on  sub- 
scription one  month  for  each  number  returned. 


Additions  to  sketch  and  portrait  of  Col.  J.  W. 
Dunnington,  on  page  84,  next  month. 
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The  editorial  on  page  eighty  refers  to  the  gath- 
ering in  New  York  City,  July  4,  after  reunion  at 
Richmond  June  30,  July  1-2.  It  is  generally  known 
now  that  no  such  “gathering”  will  occur.  It  is 
presumed,  however,  that  Confederates  will  not  be 
prevented  from  going  to  New  York  if  they  wish. 
But  Comrade,  Rev.  John  R.  Deering  is  quoted  by  the 
Harrodsburg  (Ky.,)  Democrat  as  saying  about  what 
Confederates  in  general  feel  in  regard  to  it: 

“Well,  I think  we  will  survive  it,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor. “Indeed  it  suits  us  if  it  suits  them.  * * * 

We  are  so  conscious  of  our  rectitude,  so  satisfied 
with  our  record,  so  sure  of  the  vindication  of  pos- 
terity, that  we  are  content.  We  have  gained  already 
so  largely  the  world’s  admiration  for  principle, 
prowess,  endurance,  moderation  and  moral  worth 
that  we  are  not  wanting  G.  A.  R.  favors.  But  we 
get  honest  tributes  in  every  book  they  print,  in 
every  song  they  sing,  in  every  eulogy  they  speak, 
in  every  monument  they  set  up,  in  every  pension 
they  draw.  They  can’t  glorify  themselves  without 
witnessing  to  the  patriotism,  valor  and  constancy  of 
the  Southern  people.  They  may  not  love  us  but 
they  are  bound  to  respect  us.  We  need  not  turn 
coats  and  go  into  the  parade  business.  It  does  seem 
sad,  however,  that  thirty  years  of  peace  have  not 
grown  enough  generosity  in  our  Northern  friends 
to  afford  this  scant  recognition  of  Southern  sincer- 
ity, heroism  and  love  of  country.  And  there  was 
no  possible  peril  to  the  Union,  nor  even  an  implica- 
tion of  bad  intention,  in  the  gray  uniform  or  its 
battle  scared  wearers.” 

Referring  to  Grand  Army  men  in  Louisville  and 
through  the  South  last  year,  he  says: 

“They  wore  the  garb  in  which  they  fought,  for 
they  marched  in  the  character  of  Federal  soldiers. 
But  Confederate  soldiers  must  march  in  some  other 
costume  or  not  at  all!  Very  well!  We  can  stand 
the  snubbing.  The  day  isn’t  distant  when  all  men 
of  soul,  who  admire  valor  and  love  liberty,  who 
value  patriotism  and  respect  devotion  to  duty,  all 
who  bow  to  moral  worth  and  venerate  good  citizen- 
ship, all  who  appreciate  the  sublime  in  self-sacrifice 
for  political  principle,  when  all  who  stand  for  the 
right  of  local  self-government  will  exalt  the  men  of 
the  South,  and  uncover  their  heads  in  honor  of  our 
stainless  Davis,  our  sainted  Polk,  our  dauntless 
Simms,  our  terrible  Forrest,  our  modest  Ashby,  our 
mighty  Jackson,  our  knightly  Johnston,  our  gallant 
Pelham,  our  peerless  Lee.  They  were  as  worthy  as 
our  Henry  and  Jefferson,  our  Marion  and  Washing- 
ton. The  same  land  gave  them  birth,  holds  their 
ashes  and  guards  their  fame.  We  can  wait!'1'' 

Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  McLure,  of  St.  Louis,  writes:  En- 
closed find  five  dollars  for  poor — no,  not  poor,  but 
rich  Samuel  Davis.  The  history  of  that  boy’s  sac- 
rifice of  life  should  be  told  to  every  boy  in  the 
land.  Every  mother  in  the  South  should  have  the 
privilege  of  contributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
act — death  rather  than  dishonor.  I have  thought 
much  on  the  behavior  of  this  boy;  it  haunts  me.  I 
sometimes  wish  I did  not  feel  so  deeply,  but  that  is 
better  than  callousness. 


Solicitors  are  engaged  for  the  Veteran  in  pre- 
paring sketches  of  distinguished  Confederates, 
whether  by  official  position  or  for  valor  as  soldiers. 
All  data  published  will  have  editorial  revision,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  reunion  number  (July)  to 
contain  these,  will  be  the  most  attractive  yet. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  the  list  of  officials  in 
United  Confederate  Veterans  next  month.  That 
of  650  camps  prepared  for  use  at  the  Houston  reun- 
ion must  be  depended  upon,  hence  A revised  list 
of  Commanders  and  Adjutants  is  especially  de- 
sired. Comrades  can  save  the  office  days  of  labor 
and  many  dollars  expense  by  reporting  the  names  of 
these  officials.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Veteran 
it  is  designed  to  print  a list  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  If  the  name  of  each  Chap- 
ter, the  President  and  the  Secretary  shall  be  fur- 
nished promptly,  it  will  be  a great  favor. 

In  a letter  from  Carrollton,  Ala.,  March  3rd,  en- 
closing twenty  subscriptions  and  $1  from  her  father, 
Judge  O.  L.  McKinstry,  for  the  Samuel  Davis  Mon- 
ument, Miss  Hettie  May  McKinstry  writes: 

Papa  belonged  to  the  Forty-second  Alabama  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  very  near  Col.  Rogers,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Texas,  and  Capt.  Foster,  of  the  Forty-second 
Alabama,  when  they  were  killed  at  Corinth,  Miss. 
His  brother,  Jas.  A.  McKinstry,  who  now  lives  at 
Wyeth  City,  Alabama,  was  standing  by  them  and 
was  shot  through  the  body  in  three  places  by  the 
same  volley  that  killed  them,  and  although  only  a 
boy  seventeen  years  old  and  weighing  but  96  pounds, 
he  did  not  fall,  but  made  his  escape  from  that  ter- 
rible place.  He  was  discharged  from  the  army  in 
consequence  of  his  wounds,  but  remained  with  his 
command  and  was  in  several  hard  battles  with  his 
discharge  in  his  pocket. 


Loss  of  Eyesight  from  Overwork. — A news- 
paper reports  that  Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  re- 
cently said:  “I  will  give  SI, 000, 000  to  any  man 

who  will  restore  to  me  my  eyesight.  I will  walk 
out  of  the  store  and  hand  him  the  keys.”  The  store 
is  a ten  story  granite  building  on  Broadway.  Mr. 
Rouss’  eyes  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  day 
by  day  it  was  with  greater  difficulty  that  he  could 
distinguish  objects  until  his  eyes  had  almost  totally 
failed  him.  “The  only  thing  visible  to  me,”  he  said, 
“are  the  huge  pillars.  I can  just  discern  the  hazy 
outlines  of  two,”  pointing  to  the  supports  immedi- 
ately before  him.  He  is  paying  the  penalty  of 
twenty  years  of  overwork.  Mr.  Rouss,  whose  for- 
tune is  roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  is  now  sixty 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Woodsboro,  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  fought  under  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son,  and  after  the  war  came  to  New  York  penniless. 


M.  T.  Ledbetter,  of  Piedmont,  Alabama,  sends  a 
batch  of  subscriptions.  This  veteran  comrade  has 
been  zealous  for  the  Veteran  almost  from  its  be- 
ginning January,  ’93. 
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ABOUT  THE  SOUTH’S  BATTLE  ABBEY. 


Review  by  Manager  of  the  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Association. 


New  Orleans,  March,  1896. 

A.  A.  Cunningham , Editor  Confederate  Veteran . 

My  Dear  Comrade:  In  compliance  with  my  prom- 

ise, I submit  the  following  statement  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  movement  to  establish  a grand 
Confederate  Memorial  Association: 

A short  time  after  the  glorious  struggle  of  the 
South  for  constitutional  rights  had  been  terminated 
by  the  sad  surrender  at  Appomattox,  the  attention 
of  Confederate  Veterans  was  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a truthful  history  of  the  war 
and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it.  To  this  motive 
was  added  the  loving  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  gallant  comrades  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
discharge  of  high  patriotic  duty.  This  combined 
sentiment  of  love  and  duty  found  substantial  ex- 
pression in  different  parts  of  the  South.  Memorial 
institutions  and  depositories  of  records  and  relics 
were  planned  and  some  of  them,  through  the  con- 
tinuous exertion  of  earnest  men  and  women,  grew 
to  fair  proportions.  None  of  them,  however,  en- 
tirely fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  ‘they  were 
created. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  yet,  despite  urgent  and  repeated 
appeals  for  contributions,  and  despite  liberal  re- 
sponses, there  is  not  in  existence  to-day  a Confed- 
erate memorial  institution  that  does  not  require 
assistance  to  insure  its  perpetuity.  There  is  not 
one  of  such  extensive  proportions  and  which  com- 
mands such  general  approval  and  support  from  the 
Confederate  element  of  the  country  as  to  invest  it 
with  national  dignity  and  importance. 

The  support  of  these  local  institutions  depends 
mainly  upon  the  contributions  of  our  veterans,  and 
as  their  ranks  are  depleted  by  death,  the  burden  of 
the  survivors  constantly  grows  heavier.  They  have 
been  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  in- 
clination. There  has  been  no  cessation  of  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  As  the  establishment  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Association  wid  accomplish 
all  that  they  desire  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating 
the  glorious  memories  of  their  past,  and  as  they 
will  be  relieved  from  further  demands  upon  their 
slender  purses,  the  proposed  institution  appeals  to 
them  with  peculiar  force. 

The  failure  of  the  local  institutions  to  accom- 
plish all  that  had  been  anticipated,  and  their  doubt- 
ful fate  when  the  veterans,  their  supporters,  had 
passed  away,  excited  the  grave  concern  of  Comrade 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  who  had  been  a most  lib- 
eral contributor.  After  careful  and  intelligent 
study,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  unity  of  action 
and  concentration  of  means  were  absolutely  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a memorial  institution  of 
whose  maintenance  and  perpetuity  there  would  be 
no  doubt. 

Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  in  1894.  Mr.  Rouss 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  veterans 


by  circular  letters,  submitting  to  them  the  outlines 
of  a plan  of  commemoration,  and  soliciting  their 
views.  The  theory  of  this  plan  was* declared  to  be: 
“That  every  Confederate  Veteran  should  have  a 
proprietory  interest  in  the  institution;  that  each 
one  of  them  should  feel  he  had  contributed  some- 
thing toward  perpetuating  the  memories  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  he  had  borne  a part.” 

Comrade  Rouss  demonstrated  that  a moderate 
contribution  from  each  would  aggregate  a sum 
amply  adequate  to  all  requirements,  and  he  appealed 
to  them  to  unite  in  an  effort  “to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fallen  comrades;  to 
furnish  an  inspiring  object  lesson  to  their  descend- 
ants, and  to  leave  to  posterity  endearing  proofs  of 
the  courage,  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
Confederate  soldier.” 

The  plan  and  appeal  went  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  veterans,  and  except  in  rare  instances,  in 
which  local  interests  were  held  superior  to  all  other 
considerations,  the  response  was  prompt  and  favor- 
able. Veterans,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
generally,  were  warm  in  expressions  of  approval  and 
liberal  in  assurances  of  support.  Gens.  S.  D.  Lee, 
W.  L.  Cabell,  and  other  distinguished  officers  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  in  turn  gave  their  ap- 
proval by  official  endorsement. 

When  Mr.  Rouss  became  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent and  strength  of  the  sentiment  favorable  to  his 
plan,  he  submitted  it  formally  to  the  veterans  as- 
sembled in  reunion  at  Houston  in  May  last.  The 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  it  was  received  left  no 
doubt  of  its  final  adoption,  and  his  munificent  con- 
tribution of  $100,000  gave  assurance  of  its  success. 
The  immediate  result  of  his  proposition  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  accompanying  plan.  This  committee, 
composed  of  one  from  each  division  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  met  at  Atlanta  on  the  19th 
of  October  last.  The  composition  of  this  body  was 
of  the  highest  order.  The  deliberations  were  care- 
ful, calm  and  conscientious.  Every  feature  of  Mr. 
Rouss’  plan  was  given  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
study,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  was  unani- 
mously approved.  These  modifications  were  in  the 
direction  of  insuring  to  each  division  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  a representative  of  its  own 
selection  upon  the  Board  of  Administrators  and  of 
increasing  eligibility  to  membership  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reducing  the  cost. 

Before  adjournment,  the  Memorial  Committee 
perfected  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  the 
Rouss  plan.  An  Executive  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  provision  made  for  a manager  to  take 
charge  of  the  important  matter  of  securing  the 
necessary  funds.  Work  was  commenced  without 
delay,  and  has  continued  to  be  prosecuted  up  to  the 
present  with  zeal  and  vigor.  The  results  have  been 
most  gratifying,  but  being  constantly  cumulative, 
it  is  impossible  to  express  them  in  positive  figures 
or  terms.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  they  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Committee  were  directed  • 
to  enrolling  every  surviving  Confederate  soldier  as 
a subscriber  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
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that  our  veterans  are  a unit  in  loyal  remembrance 
of  the  cause  that  they  upheld  and  in  loving- memory 
of  their  comrades  who  died  in  its  defense.  To  this 
end  subscription  books  were  prepared  and  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commanders  of  the  747 
existing- Veteran  Camps.  The  process  of  securing 
individual  subscribers  is  necessarily  slow,  as  a num- 
ber of  Camps  meet  at  long  intervals  and  their  mem- 
bership is  scattered  over  a wide  area  of  territory. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department.  In  a number  of  instances  Camps  have 
appropriated  amounts  to  cover  their  entire  member- 
ship. This  has  been  the  case  in  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Washington  and  New 
York  City.  With  but  few  exceptions  Camp  Com- 
manders report  satisfactory  progress. 

Provision  having  been  made  for  the  enrollment  of 
the  veterans  attached  to  Camps,  the  Committee  en- 
larged its  field  of  operations  and  appealed  to  all 
Confederate  sympathizers  for  co-operation  and  sup- 
port. The  manner  in  which  this  appeal  has  been 
received  is  best  conveyed  by  the  statement  that 
hundreds  of  subscription  books  have  been  applied 
for  and  that  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing. 
There  are  now  over  1,200  books  in  the  hands  of  ac- 
tive and  zealous  agents  and  the  work  of  enrollment 
progresses  without  intermission. 

As  has  been  stated  in  official  publications,  the 
subscription  of  $1.00  entitles  the  subscriber  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Memorial  Association.  Every  dollar 
thus  secured  finds  its  way  into  the  memorial  fund 
without  the  payment  of  one  penny  for  cost  of  col- 
lection, commission,  or  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. The  subscription  of  $100,000  by  Comrade 
Rouss  does  not  measure  the  extent  of  his  magnifi- 
cent liberality,  for  in  addition  he  has  made  ample 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  memorial  work 
from  its  inception  up  to  its  completion.  The  assur- 
ance is  thus  given  to  subscribers  that  the  money 
paid  by  them  is  applied  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  solicited. 

As  gratifying  as  have  been  the  responses  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  to  the  appeal  made  to  them, 
their  substantial  support  of  the.  Memorial  Associa- 
tion will  not  reach  the  amount  that  may  be  relied 
upon  from  the  noble  women  of  the  South.  They 
have  engaged  in  this  movement  with  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  that  always  characterizes  their  efforts 
in  the  prosecution  of  good  works.  They  are  in- 
creasing interest  and  stimulating  exertion.  They 
are  securing  subscriptions  to  membership  and  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  Memorial  Festival  Day  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner.  On  the  first  day 
of  May,  every  town,  city  and  hamlet  in  the  South 
will  bear  eloquent  witness  to  their  intelligent  and 
patriotic  efforts.  As  they  will  command  the  ser- 
vices and  support  of  all  true  Southern  men  in  the 
land,  there  can  be  no  limit  placed  to  their  success. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  $100,000  subscrip- 
tion of  Comrade  Rouss  was  conditioned  upon  a like 
amount  being  assured  from  other  sources.  It  was 
estimated  that  $200,000  would  accomplish  all  that 
was  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  original  plan 
of  commemoration.  We  have  already  passed  the 
$200,000  limit,  and  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  wider  in  scope, 


grander  in  proportion  and  more  impressive  in  every 
respect  than  the  one  at  first  contemplated.  If  con- 
tributions continue  to  be  as  liberal  as  they  have 
been  heretofore,  the  Battle  Abbey  of  the  South  will 
be  the  most  magnificent  memorial  edifice  of  the  age. 
To  secure  such  an  institution,  all  who  prize  heroic 
deeds  in  the  past,  and  hope  for  their  emulation  in 
the  future,  should  be  glad  to  contribute.  When  it 
shall  have  been  established,  and  when  it  proves  to 
be  a grand  beacon  light  and  an  impressive  object 
lesson  to  all  who  love  liberty  and  right,  the  saddest 
reflection  that  could  come  to  a Southerner  would  be 
that  he  had  contributed  nothing  to  its  establishment. 

The  warm  competition  for  the  location  of  the  Bat- 
tle Abbey  by  so  many  cities  evidences  the  existence 
of  a widespread  sentiment  favorable  to  the  memorial 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Although  location 
will  be  determined  by  a Board  of  Administrators  yet 
to  be  appointed — one  member  from  each  division  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans — our  veterans 
have  declared  that  they  will  acquiesce  in  whatever 
decision  may  be  reached.  To  their  credit  be  it  said 
that  to  secure  an  object  of  general  desire  they  will 
subordinate  all  feelings  of  local  preference.  There 
could  be  no  surer  guarantee  of  success. 

The  Memorial  Committee  will  report  the  result 
of  their  labors  to  the  veterans  at  the  Richmond 
Reunion.  They  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
their  report  will  prove  satisfactory.  In  the  mean 
time  they  urgently  invoke  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  of  commemorating  our  glorious  past, 
in  which  we  have  indulged  for  so  many  weary  years. 

Fraternally,  Robt.  C.  Wood, 
Manager  Memorial  Association  Committee. 


Photo-engraving  of  handsome  Membership  Cer- 
tificate. Orders  must  be  sent  through  Chapter  Pres- 
idents. Remit  ten  cents  for  each  certificate  to  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Raines,  142  Henry  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Ike  S.  Harvey,  Lexington,  Miss. : I was  a member 
of  Harvey’s  Scouts,  Jackson’s  Division;  was  cap- 
tured near  Adairsville,  Ga.,  May  18,  ’64,  and  sent 
to  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  I remained  until  June, 
20,  ’65.  Would  like  to  see  something  from  some 
old  Reb  who  was  there.  I was  a C.  K.  7. 
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HE  SERVED  HIS  COUNTRY  WELL. 

On  Christmas  morning-,  with  a bright  sun- 
shine and  a Sabbath  stillness  resting  upon  the 
scene,  there  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Goss  family,  near  Stony  Point,  the  remains 
of  a gallant  soldier  of  two  wars — Andrew  J.  Grigsby. 


COL.  ANDREW  J.  GRIGSBY— A brave  soldier  and  faithful  citizen. 

Colonel  Grigsby  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County, 
Va.,  November  2nd,  1819.  When  war  with  Mexico 
was  declared,  he  was  residing  in  Missouri,  and  he 
enlisted  in  Colonel  Doniphan's  well-known  regi- 
ment which  distinguished  itself  in  that  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  he  was  living  in  Giles  County, 
Va.,  and  at  once  entered  the  service  of  his  State, 
becoming  successively  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Regi- 
ment,— one  of  the  five  regiments  of  the  noted 
“Stonewall”  Brigade.  He  served  with  this  brigade 
through  the  campaigns  of  1861  and  1862,  becoming 
its  commander  after  Colonel  W.  H.  S.  Baylor  was 
killed  at  “Second  Manassas.” 

At  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  after  the  retirement 
of  General  J.  R.  Jones — injured  by  concussion  from 
the  bursting  of  a shell — and  the  death  of  Gen.  W. 
E.  Starke,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  he 
became  commander  of  Jackson’s  old  Division,  and 
led  it  with  conspicuous  ability  and  gallantry.  In- 
deed, the  gallantry  of  Col.  Grigsby  was  conspicuous 
on  every  field  on  which  the  “Stonewall”  Brigade 
was  engaged,  so  that  his  regiment  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  “The  Bloody  Twenty-seventh.”  At 
the  battle  of  Port  Republic  his  sword  belt  was  shot 
away,  and  he  was  wounded  in  a later  engagement. 


In  the  fall  of  1863,  after  the  promotion  of  Gen. 
E.  F.  Paxton,  former  Major  of  his  regiment,  and  at 
that  time  Adjutant-General  of  Jackson's  Corps,  to 
the  command  of  the  ‘ Stonewall”  Brigade,  Col. 
Grigsby  resigned.  He  was  then  in  feeble  health 
and  unable  to  endure  further  active  service. 

He  retired  to  the  home  of  his  relatives,  the  Goss 
family,  in  Albemarle  County,  where  he  afterwards 
resided. 

Col.  Grigsby  was  a brother  of  John  Warren  Grigs- 
by, who  was  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
and  commanded  a brigade  in  Morgan's  Cavalry 
Division.  He  was  a man  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  impulsive;  he  was  brave  almost  to  rashness, 
and  in  battle  exposed  himself  with  a reckless  disre- 
gard of  his  own  safety.  He  never  said  “go,”  but 
always  “come.”  While  a stern  disciplinarian,  his 
regiment  was  devoted  to  him,  and  would  follow  him 
anywhere.  His  kindness  of  heart  was  shown  in 
later  life  by  his  habit  of  carrying  apples  in  his 
pocket  to  give  to  children  and  others  whom  he  met. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson  Statue  at  Lex- 
ington, in  1891,  Col.  Grigsby  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  remnant  of  the  “Stonewall  ’ Brigade,  and  he 
was  manifestly  delighted  as  the  leader,  on  this 
peaceful  occasion,  of  the  men  whom  he  had  so  often 
led  in  battle. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldier's  and  Sailor’s 
Monument  in  Richmond,  in  1894,  notwithstanding 
his  sevent3~five  years,  he  marched  on  foot,  side  by 
side  with  the  commander  of  John  Bowie  Strange 
Camp,  the  whole  distance. 

r Col.  Grigsby  was  taken  with  pneumonia  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  18,  and  died  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 23,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Many  neighbors  and  friends  assembled  in  num- 
bers to  pay  respect  to  his  memory,  among  whom 
were  his  comrades,  Gen.  Wm.  McComb  of  Louisa 
County,  Capt.  Philip  W.  Nelson  and  others.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrar, 
and  the  pallbearers  were  Messrs.  Samuel  Edwards, 
Wm.  A.  Marshall.  George  Webb,  Alex.  Taylor, 
John  B.  Minor  and  Commander  James  M.  Garnett, 
representing  John  Bowie  Strange  Camp,  Confeder- 
ate Veterans,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a member. 

Having  served  his  country  well  in  war  and  in 
peace,  he  now  rests  from  his  labors.  J.  M.  G. 

Charlottsville,  Va.,  December  26th,  1895. 

An  additional  note  to  Col.  Grigsby  states  that 
he  was  commissioned  Major  by  Gov.  Letcher  in  1861, 
and  joined  Col.  Echols’  Regiment,  mustered  into 
service  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  served  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  a brave  officer  and 
popular  with  his  men. 

Some  of  Col.  Grigsby’s  nephews  came  to  Nash- 
ville early  after  the  war — mere  boys— and  made 
prominent  citizens  ever  true  to  Confederate  memories. 


W.  H.  Calhoun,  Granger,  Texas,  makes  inquiry 
for  the  Cealey  family,  to  which  his  mother  belonged. 
She  was  a Miss  Mahala  Cealey  and  married  his 
father,  W.  M.  Calhoun  in  Independence  Co.,  Ark., 
about  ’42  or ’43.  Information  will  be  appreciated. 
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OLD  BATTLE  GROUNDS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


A recent  visit  to  the  old  battle  grounds  about 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg  furnishes  much  that  would 
be  of  special  interest  to  veterans  who  were  there, 
but  subsequent  issues  will  have  to  be  depended  upon 
for  the  reminiscences.  At  Vicksburg,  Capt.  D.  A. 
Campbell,  now  Brigadier  General  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  made  the  day  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible in  introducing  comrades  and  in  a drive  over 
the  hills  to  places  ever  to  be  remembered  by  soldiers 
of  both  armies.  Comrade  Campbell  is  deservedly 
proud  of  their  Confederate  monument — heretofore 
illustrated  in  the  Veteran  The  National  Ceme- 
tery, is  the  largest  in  the  country  except  the  one  near 
Nashville.  He  pointed  out  the  monument  erected 
where  Grant  held  a conference  with  Pemberton  con- 
cerning the  surrender,  July  4,  1863.  It  is  photo- 
engraved  on  front  page  of  this  Veteran,  and  rep- 
resents him  with  hand  upon  the  shaft,  while  several 
fellow  Confederates  and  the  sexton  stand  in  the 
picture.  The  monument  was  so  defaced  that  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  cemetery  grounds. 

At  Jackson  comrades  were  cordial  in  their  greet- 
ing. Mr.  John  C.  Rietti,  who  is  preparing  a valu- 
able history,  rendered  many  special  favors.  An  ef- 
fort to  get  to  the  battle  ground  of  Raymond  had  to 
be  'abondoned  for  lack  of  time.  In  the  suburbs 


negro  cottages  and  cabins  extend  quite  beyond 
the  battle  lines  at  time  of  siege.  Recently  in  some 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  VICKSBURG. 

sewer  work  many  bones  were  exhumed.  They  were 
both  of  Confederates  and  Federals. 


THE  STATE  CAPITOL  OF  MISSISSIPPI.— (Built  in  1810;  now  condemned.  It  is  historic.  A new  one  is  to  be  built.) 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  JACKSON. 

An  event  of  semi-national  interest  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Confederate  Monument  erected  at  Jack- 
son.  It  was  also  called  the  Davis  Monument  by 


press  and  people  at  the  time,  and  its  dedication  was 
the  most  notable  event  that  has  occurred  in  that 
State  since  the  war.  It  stands  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Capitol  grounds,  and  is  sixty  feet  high,  sur- 
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mounted  by  a typical  Confederate  soldier.  The 
concrete  base  is  2(1x24  feet.  It  is  dedicated 

TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  vault,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  picture,  is  oc- 
tagonal and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  feature  of 
this  beautiful  monument  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive cannot  be  seen  in  the  above  illustration.  It 
is  the  life-size  statue  of  Mississippi’s  most  distin- 
guished character  in  all  history.  It  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship  in  Italian  marble.  He  stands  in  ora- 
torial  pose,  holding  a manuscript  in  his  hand,  while 
books  are  piled  about  his  feet.  The  inner  part  of 
the  vault  is  of  highly  polished  marble. 

The  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  so  well  reports  the 
visit  to  that  city  that  the  following  is  copied: 

* * * Mr.  Cunningham  was  a bo}7  soldier  of 

the  Forty-first  Tennessee  Infantry, and  with  his  regi- 
iment  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  and  ex- 
changed at  Vicksburg,  in  the  fall  of  1862.  His 
command  was  reorganized  at  Shepherd  Springs, 
near  Clinton.  It  was  sent  back  to  Vicksburg  in 
part  of  the  siege,  then  sent  to  Port  Hudson  where 
it  remained  until  May  1st,  1863.  At  that  time  it 
was  ordered  to  Jackson,  where  the  men  expected  to 
remain  in  camp  for  some  weeks,  but  the  command 


was  hurriedly  ordered  to  Raymond  to  check  a large 
force  of  Federals  marching  on  Jackson.  The  small 
brigade  under  command  of  Gen.  John  Gregg,  of 
Texas,  held  from  six  to  ten  times  as  many  in  check 
all  day,  but  in  the  evening  it  was  about  to  be  “swal- 
lowed up”  when  it  made  good  its  retreat  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Jackson,  and  on  the  following  day,  al- 
though considerably  reinforced,  and  with  Gen.  J. 
E.  Johnston  in  command,  it  abandoned  the  city 
and  went  up  the  Canton  road  a few  miles,  where  it 
remained  unmolested  for  several  days. 

The  flight  of  citizens,  along  with  the  army, 
through  rain  and  mud,  on  that  eventful  May  morn- 
ing, is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cunningham  as  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  sights  of  the  war. 

Again,  when  Vicksburg  had  fallen  and  Grant 
pressed  Johnston  and  the  siege  of  six  days  was  on, 
lie  came  into  the  city  one  evening,  and  in  a walk  of 
many  blocks  saw  but  one  person,  an  old  black  man. 
Elegant  homes  had  been  despoiled,  the  furniture 
being  scattered  as  if  the  owners  had  started  to  re- 
move it,  but  gave  up  all  effort  through  peril  of  shot 
and  shell.  It  fell  to  his  lot,  as  assistant  to  -the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  skirmishers,  or  advance 
pickets,  to  crawl  along  the  line  and  whisper  how 
they  were  to  get  away.  Each  man  was  to  conform 
to  the  action  of  the  one  to  his  right  in  moving  by 
the  flank  or  directly  to  the  rear.  This  regiment,  so 
deployed,  lost  its  way  to  the  bridge  across  Pearl 
River,  and  for  safety  of  the  main  army  it  was  set  on 
fire,  but  in  the  early  twilight  they  escaped  and 
joined  the  main  army. 


Another  one  has  gone  to  the  soldier’s  last  rest! 
J.  R.  Reynolds,  Company  A,  Phillips’  Legion, 
Georgia  Volunteers,  died  July  16th,  ’94.  Age  54 
years,  6 months.  He  went  with  the  first  company 
from  his  county  and  served  through  the  war  in  the 
Virginia  army.  He  never  had  a furlough;  was  in 
the  Richmond  Campaign;  the  arduous  marches  and 
battles  through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  trans- 
ferred to  Missionary  Ridge,  was  wounded  the  third 
time  in  the  charge  upon  the  fort  at  Knoxville,  and 
was  left  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  captured,  and 
with  his  wounds,  was  sent  to  Fort  Deleware,  where 
he  was  held  eleven  months;  but  surrendered  with 
Lee’s  army.  No  truer  soldier  ever  died.  The  last 
reveille  has  been  sounded:  Sleep  on  brave  heart! 

The  foregoing  is  from  a comrade — and  the  wife 
writes,  sending  remittance  to  Veteran  from 
Siloam,  Georgia:  It  was  ever  welcomed  and 

eagerly  read  by  him  as  long  as  he  could  read,  and 
after  that  he  would  often  have  me  read  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  give  him  new  life. 


Burton  R.  Elliott,  Keller,  Texas:  I was  a Con- 

federate soldier  and  fought  under  Gen.  Price,  Tenth 
Missouri  Infantry.  I was  captured  at  Helena,  Ark., 
4th  of  July,  ’63,  and  taken  from  there  to  Alton,  111., 
where  I stayed  eight  months.  From  there  I was 
taken  to  Ft.  Delaware  and  remained  twelve  months, 
so  I knew  how  the  Confederate  prisoners  were  treat- 
ed. The  period  of  my  prison  life  was  the  most  un- 
endurable part  of  my  army  life;  we  suffered  so  much. 
I would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  comrades 
who  knew  me  there.  My  barrack  was  No.  17. 
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MR.  LINCOLN  AND  BEN  HARDIN. HELM. 


The  New  Orleans  States  gives  the  following: 
War  Department,  | 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  8,  1864.  f 
Major  General  Burbridge,  Lexington,  Kentucky: 
Last  December  Mrs.  Emily  T.  Helm,  half  sister 
of  Mrs.  L.  and  widow  of  the  Rebel  General,  Ben. 
Hardin  Helm,  stopped  here  on  her  way  from  Geor- 
gia to  Kentucky,  and  I gave  her  a paper,  as  I re- 
member, to  protect  her  against  the  mere  fact  of  her 
being  General  Helm’s  widow.  I hear  a rumor  to- 
day that  you  recently  sought  to  arrest  her,  but  was 
prevented  by  her  presenting  the  paper  from  me.  I 
do  not  intend  to  protect  her  against  the  conse- 
quences of  disloyal  words  or  acts  spoken  or  done  by 
her  since  her  return  to  Kentucky,  and  if  the  paper 
given  her  by  me  can  be  construed  to  give  her  pro- 
tection for  such  words  or  acts,  it  is  hereby  revoked 
pro  tanto.  Deal  with  her  for  current  conduct  just 
as  you  would  with  any  other.  A.  Lincoln.  ' 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Mrs.  Emily  T. 
Helm,  referred  to  above,  is  at  this  time  wintering 
in  New  Orleans,  and  occupies,  in  company  with 
two  charming  daughters,  a neat  little  cottage  on 
Carondalet  street.  Mr.  Ben.  Helm,  the  popular 
freight  contracting  agent  for  the.  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road,  a son  of  Madame  Helm,  is  also  a 
resident  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  in  fact,  as 
Mrs.  Helm  says  so  pleasantly,  “We  are  Ben’s 
guests,  and  want  to  see  how  we  shall  like  living  in 
New  Orleans,  for  the  winter  at  least.” 

The  other  day  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  spend  a delightful  hour  or  two  in  company  with 
the  Helms,  and  he  took  the  liberty,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  to  show  Mrs.  Helm  the  clipping  from 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  lady  read  it  carefully,  and  said: 
“This  dispatch  is  a surprise  to  me,  as  I was  never 
arrested  or  had  any  trouble  with  the  United  States 
authorities.  The  circumstances  of  that  protection 
paper  given  to  me  by  President  Lincoln  occurred  in 
this  way:  Two  of  my  brothers  had  been  killed,  one 

at  Corinth,  the  other  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  third 
one  was  slowly  dying  from  a wound  received  at 
Vicksburg;  and  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  my 
dear  husband  had  fallen.  I had  accompanied  my 
husband  South,  and  after  his  death  I was  given  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  a permit  to  return  to  Kentucky  by  flag 
of  truce.  Upon  reaching  Fortress  Monroe  a United 
States  officer  come  on  the  boat  and  told  me  that  he 
had  orders  to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  from  every  one  who  landed.  I asked 
a parole  on  to  Washington,  quietly  stating  that  I 
would  return  in  case  I was  called  upon  to  take  the 
oath.  I had  just  left  the  friends  of  my  husband 
and  brothers  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  ill- 
fed  and  poorly  clad,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
and  sorrow  in  their  brave  hearts  for  me  over  my 
great  bereavement,  and  they  would  have  felt  that  I 
had  deserted  them  and  had  not  been  true  to  the 
cause  for  which  my  husband  had  given  up  his  life. 
It  was  therefore  not  bravado  on  my  part. 

“Soon  after  my  conversation  with  the  officer,  I 
was  allowed  to  go  on  to  Washington,  and  when  I 
arrived  at  the  capital  I immediately  called  on  Presi- 


dent Lincoln.  Both  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  my  half-sister,  received  me  with 
every  affection  and  kindness.  Since  I had  seen 
them,  they  had  buried  from  the  White  House  a little 
son  who  had  loved  me  very  dearly,  and  we  on  each 
side  had  overwhelming  sorrow  that  caused  our 
meeting  to  be  painful  and  exceedingly  agitating. 

“I  told  Mr.  Lincoln  my  object  in  coming  to  the 
White  House  and  explained  my  position  to  him, 
and  I told  him  I did  not  intend  to  embarrass  or 
make  myself  conspicuous  in  any  way  in  case  he 
allowed  me  to  proceed  to  my  home  in  Kentucky. 

“I  was  his  guest  for  several  days,  and  when  I 
left  he  gave  me  a paper,  which  was  worded  so  as  to 
protect  me  in  person  and  property,  except  as  to 
slaves,  and  as  I thanked  him,  he  said:  ‘I  have 

known  you  all  your  life  and  I never  knew  you  to  do 
a mean  thing.’  I answered  Mr.  Lincoln  and  told 
him  I would  not  embarrass  him  after  I arrived  in 
Kentucky.  I was  exceedingly  careful  that  no  word 
or  act  of  mine  should  make  Mr.  Lincoln  regret  be- 
ing so  considerate  to  me. 

“Every  one  was  very  kind  indeed  to  me  in  Ken- 
tucky, irrespective  of  party  or  opinion,  and  I do  not 
think  that  I made  any  enemies  on  account  of  my  ac- 
tions. I had  no  occasion  to  use  the  paper  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gave  me,  except  once  when  asking  a Federal 
officer  to  keep  his  men,  who  were  camped  near  my 
home,  from  trespassing  upon  our  grounds  and  tak- 
ing our  meals  as  they  were  cooked  from  our  kitch- 
en, which  the  officer  did  in  the  kindest  manner 
possible. 

“It  is  possible  that  this  officer  made  a report  as 
to  my  possessing  the  protection  paper  given  me  by 
President  Lincoln,  to  General  Burbridge,  who  was 
his  superior  officer,  and  this  officer  possibly  desired 
to  have  orders  from  President  Lincoln  as  to  what 
to  do  in  case  I made  myself  conspicuous.  I was  not 
arrested,  for  I gave  no  cause.  I could  never  have 
been  so  lost  to  my  word  of  honor  to  President  Lin- 
coln as  to  have  annoyed  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

“That  he  did  not  believe  that  I had  been  impru- 
dent is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  March,  1865, 
under  the  escort  of  bis  son  (my  nephew),  with  Mrs. 
Bernard  Pratt,  a relative  of  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  General  Singleton,  of  Illinois,  I was  allowed  to 
go  South  on  some  private  business  of  my  own,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  go  further  than  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  being  advised  by  friends,  I returned  to 
Baltimore,  where  I had  only  been  a short  time  when 
Richmond  fell.” 

Mrs.  Helm  was  a widow  when  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  left  with  three  small  children. 

General  Helm  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age 
when  he  fell,  leading  his  brigade  in  battle.  He 
was  a brave,  chivalrous  Kentucky  gentleman,  de- 
scribed as  grave,  thoughtful  and  studious;  he 
went  to  West  Point  and  graduated  ninth  in  1851. 
Lieutenant  Helm  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Dra- 
goons. One  year’s  service  saw  Helm  out  of  the 
Army  and  immersed  in  the  practice  of  law.  Then 
he  went  into  politics  and  was  in  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature in  1855.  In  1856  he  married  Miss  Todd. 

Helm  fully  appreciated  the  kindly  nature  and 
quaint  wit  and  force  of  expression  of  Abraham  Lin- 
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cola,  while  the  other  formed  a deep  attachment  for 
the  thoughtful,  scholarly,  handsome  and  polished 
grandson  of  Old  Ben  Hardin. 

In  April,  1861,  Helm  received  an  invitation  from 
President  Lincoln  to  visit  Washington,  although  a 
Southern  Rights  Democrat,  and  Lincoln  knew  it. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  handing  him  a sealed  envelope, 
said:  “Ben,  here  is  something  for  you.  Think  it 
over  by  yourself,  and  let  me  know  what  you  will  do.” 

The  envelope  contained  Helm's  nomination  as 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  his  life.  By  this  offer  the  step- 
ping stone  to  almost  any  honorable  ambition  lay  at 
Helm's  disposition.  This  was  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. On  the  other  lay  exposed  the  call  of  duty  to 
his  State.  It  didn’t  take  Helm  long  to  make  up  his 
mind.  “I  will  try  to  do  what  is  right.  * * * 

You  shall  have  my  answer  in  a few  days,”  sail  the 
gallant  Kentuckian  to  the  President. 

Of  course  when  Helm  got  to  Kentucky  he  found 
the  State  in  the  midst  of  a patriotic  furore  of  mili- 
tary enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to  Lincoln  declining 
the  position  of  paymaster. 

“Helm,  Ben  Hardin;  nominated  for  paymaster  in 
the  United  States  Army,  April  27,  1861.  Declined.” 
is  a record  in  the  War  Department.  No  more;  no 
less.  It  tells  the  story  of  honor  and  emolument 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  duty.  Bv  a coincidence, 
it  was  on  the  ver}-  day  that  Robert  E.  Lee  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  his  State,  that  Helm  was  tend- 
ered the  position  of  paymaster  by  President  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  and  Helm  never  met  again  this  side  of 
the  “great  divide.”  Helm  plunged  into  the  strife 
with  his  whole  soul.  He  organized  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry  for  the  Confederate  Army,  reporting 
in  October,  1861,  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  for 
duty. 

March  19,  1862,  Col.  Helm  was  gazetted  Briga- 
dier-General, and  then  he  organized  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Brigade  in  the  Tennessee  Confederate  Army. 
Twice,  in  1861  and  1862,  General  Helm  thought  of 
his  would-be  benefactor,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
sent  the  President  kindly  messages. 

And  then  the  end  came  to  the  bright  chivalrous 
soldier’s  life.  At  Chickamauga  Helm’s  Brigade, 
composed  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Kentucky  and  Cobb’s  Battery,  was  attached  to 
Breckinbridge’s  Division.  The  Forty-first  Alabama 
was  also  added  to  the  brigade.  On  September  19, 
the  battle  commenced  with  150,000  men  of  arms  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  20th  while  leading  his 
command  against  General  Thomas’  Corps,  General 
Helm  fell  from  his  charger  mortally  wounded,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  in  the  earliest  watches  of 
the  breaking  day  he  was  dead.  How  brave  a 
soldier  the  Confederacy  lost  that  day,  history  re- 
cords. Ben  Hardin  Helm  wasin  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  He  was  a 
patriotic  Southern  gentleman.  As  he  understood 
it,  his  line  of  conduct  was  clear,  and  he  unhesitat- 
ingly trod  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  a scholar,  a 
true  friend  and  devoted  husband,  and  as  long  as  the 
world  shall  last,  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 


Southern  men  and  women,  the  name  of  Ben  Hardin 
Helm  will  be  reverenced  and  his  memor}  honored. 

When  Lincoln  heard  of  General  Helm’s  death,  it 
is  recorded  of  him,  that  the  martyr  president  locked 
himself  in  a private  apartment  and  there  gave  vent 
to  uncontrollable  grief. 


FINE  SHOTS  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  ARMY. 

Captain  F.  S.  Harris  read  Captain  Ridley’s  let- 
ter, and  reports  remarkable  shots  from  Virginia. 
Considering  the  kind  of  guns  used,  these  inci- 
dents are  wonderful.  While  there  were  a few  Whit- 
worth rifles  that  passed  the  blockade  at  Wilming- 
ton, those  mostly  in  use  were  captured,  Enfields. 

This  paper  was  designed  for  the  February  number. 
, I remember  a shot  by  a Tennessee  lieutenant  in 
1864,  which  I have  never  yet  seen  equalled. 

Soon  after  Grant’s  mine  exploded  near  Peters- 
burg in  the  summer  of  1864,  an  officer  in  Archer’s 
Tennessee  Brigade  observed  a party  of  horsemen 
ascend  an  eminence  far  in  rear  of  the  Federal  lines. 
He  called  Capt.  Slade,  Chief  Engineer  of  A.  P.  Hill’s 
Corps,  who  was  passing  at  that  moment,  and  asked 
him  to  calculate  the  distance.  Capt.  Slade  esti- 
mated it  to  be  2,250  yards.  Just  as  one  of  the  men, 
apparently  a general,  rode  away  from  the  group 
and  stopped  on  the  highest  point,  the  lieutenant 
took  a Whitworth  rifle  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sharpshooters  in  that  Brigade,  trained  the  gun  on 
him  with  globe  sight,  deliberately  aimed  and  fired. 
The  officer  fell  from  his  horse,  and  his  staff  gath- 
ered around  him  quickly.  Two  more  shots  were 
fired  in  rapid  succession,  and  three  men  were  car- 
ried from  that  jflace.  A few  days  later  a Northern 

paper  announced  that  General , I forget  the 

name,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  killed  by  Rebel 
sharpshooters  at  long  range. 

Fran.  Bass,  of  Company  I.,  Seventh  Tennessee, 
and  a sharpshooter  for  Archer’s  Brigade,  made  a 
remarkable  shot.  A Federal  sharpshooter  had 
wounded  several  of  our  men  from  an  ambuscade. 
Bass,  with  a pair  of  field  glasses,  finally  located 
him  in  a dense  tree,  protected  by  its  body.  Load- 
ing his  Enfield  carefully,  he  requested  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  left  to  uncover  the  Yankee.  We 
finally,  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  located  him  about 
500  yards  off.  At  the  crack  of  Bass’  gun,  he  fell 
from  the  tree.  Jack  Lain,  another  sharpshooter 
for  Archer’s  Brigade,  and  Fran.  Bass  both  made 
wonderful  shots  on  June  2,  ’64,  at  the  second  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  just  below  Richmond. 

Grant  kept  sliding  to  his  left,  but  invariably 
found  Lee  between  him  and  Richmond.  On  that 
day  Archer’s  Brigade  occupied  the  extreme  left  of 
the  army,  with  the  sharpshooters  at  right  angles 
and  considerably  advanced.  Lain  and  I were  be- 
hind an  impromptu  breastwork  at  an  exposed 
point.  Only  one  of  the  enemy  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered us,  but  in  a very  few  minutes  his  bullets 
were  scraping  the  top  of  our  pile  of  dirt.  Lain 
held  up  his  hat  and  Mr.  Yank  promptly  put  a bul- 
let through  it.  His  handherchief  on  a stick  caused 
a like  result.  The  enemy  evidently  knew  the 
strength  of  our  breastworks,  for  he  put  a ball  at 
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least  a foot  below  the  top,  passing- just  in  front  of 
Lain’s  nose,  and  filling  his  mouth  and  eyes  with 
Virginia  sand. 

That  shot  made  Lain  mad  and  put  him  to  fuss- 
ing. Telling  me  to  lie  low  and  amuse  Mr.  Yank 
with  the  handkerchief  act,  he  crawled  on  his  face 
out  of  range  and  disappeared.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Lain  came  up  smiling.  He  had  killed  him 
over  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  and  was  determined 
to  get  his  gun  and  haversack.  We  found  him  be- 
hind a pile  of  corded  wood  with  a bullet  through  his 
head,  while  a bright  new  gun  and  well-filled  haver- 
sack were  lying  beside  him.  Joining  Fran.  Bass 
on  our  return,  we  had  hardly  reached  our  former 
position,  when  Lain’s  keen  eye  discovered  a head 
just  above  the  same  pile  of  corded  wood.  Bass  took 
the  new  Enfield  and  fired  at  that  head.  Soon  Joe 
Hamilton,  of  Company  H.,  Seventh  Tennessee,  came 
to  us  as  “mad  as  a wet  hen.”  Said  it  was  his  head 
we  saw.  He  was  looking  at  us,  saw  the  flash  .of 
Bass’  gun  and  dodged  just  in  time,  as  the  bullet 
cut  a chip  from  the  stick  where  his  chin  rested.  He 
had  got  in  there  by  mistake. 

That  brave  J.  P.  Hamilton  boy  is  now  a college 
professor  in  Tennessee.  Poor  Bass  lost  his  valu- 
able life  a few  months  later  below  Petersburg  by  a 
long  range  shot. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Harris,  of  Eighth  Tennessee,  in- 
forms me  that  Sam  Gordon,  of  Quarle’s  Company, 
Eighth  Tennessee  Regiment,  could  successively  hit 
the  bottom  of  a pint  tin  .cup  1,000  yards  with  an 
army  rifle.  Sam  now  lives  at  Gainsboro,  Tennes- 
see, but  his  hand  is  too  shaky  and  his  eyes  too  dim 
to  do  it  again. 

Hon.  Wm.  Amison,  of  the  Forty-fourth  Tennes- 
see, relates  that  a young  man  named  Brock,  of 
Hawkins’  sharpshooters,  Buckner’s  Division,  was 
killed  by  a Yankee  over  a mile  away.  Brock  and 
the  Yankee,  only,  were  firing  just  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Perryville.  Brock  finally  exposed  himself 
carelessly  and  bit  the  dust.  The  battle  was  just 
opening,  and  soon  the  death  grapple  commenced. 

Mr.  Amison  speaks  feelingly  of  Brock’s  faithful 
servant  who  had  “promised  ole  Marse  to  fetch  that 
chile  to  him  and  ole  Mistis.”  Hearing  of  his  young 
master’s  death,  he  made  his  way  to  the  front  line 
while  the  battle  raged,  and  safely  bore  the  body  to 
the  rear.  How  this  faithful  servant  succeeded  in 
passing,  with  Brock’s  dead  body,  out  of  Kentucky, 
through  Tennessee,  and  to  South  Mississippi,  is 
not  known.  But  he  did,  and  brave  young  Brock’s 
grave  was  watered  with  the  tears  of  a loving  family. 
If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  who  can  give 
the  after-history  of  Brock’s  servant,  the  Veteran 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  him. 

On  the  27  of  August,  ’62,  “Old  Jack,”  (Stone- 
wall), suddenly  (as  was  his  custom)  appeared  on  the 
plains  of  Manassas  in  rear  of  Pope’s  Army  with 
Archer’s  Tennessee  Brigade  in  advance. 

Nearing  the  railroad,  Adjutant  George  A.  How- 
ard called  Gen.  Archer’s  attention  to  a body  of 
troops  in  front. 

The  General  knowing  his  Tennesseans  were  the 
nearest  Confederates  to  Washington,  instructed  Ad- 
jutant Howard  to  have  Shoemaker’s  Battery  turn 
loose  on  them,  which  he  promptly  did.  A move- 


ment was  here  made,  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Adjutant  Howard  reversing  the  rules  of  war. 

The  battery  charged  with  Archer  closely  support- 
ing. They  stood  their  ground  for  a while,  but  could 
not  long  stand  Shoemakers’s  grape  and  shell,  and 
broke  in  wild  panic.  Maj.  Shoemaker,  pressing 
closely,  selected  a position  commanding  a ridge 
over  which  they  must  retreat.  I think  he  killed 
nearly  all  of  them. 

This  is  not  remarkable  for  long  distance  shoot- 
ing, but  it  is  more  difficult,  artillerists  know,  to  cut 
accurately  short  than  long  fuse.  Maj.  Shoemaker 
could  not  have  been  more  than  100  yards  from  them. 

But  a mile  or  so  east,  another  column  of  Yan- 
kees appeared,  who  at  about  three-fourths  of  a mile 
piled  up  Bob  Jackson,  John  Tucker,  J.  T.  McKen- 
zie, John  McDonald  and  one  other  of  the  Seventh 
Tennessee,  like  rails  by  a storm. 

At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  ’62- 
Maj.  Carter  Braxton  commanding,  the  Braxton 
Battery,  made  up  in  Fredericksburg,  saw  a line  of 
men  with  a stand  of  colors  standing  in  his  mother’s 
yard.  Knowing  his  family  were  gone,  he  brought 
a twelve  lb.  Napoleon  to  bear  with  solid  shot.  The 
distance  being  1,600  yards.  The  first  shot  cut 
down  the  man  on  the  right.  The  next  lowered  the 
flag.  It  was  a singular  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  Maj.  Braxton  was  assisted  by  his  brave 
Lieutenant  (afterward  Captain),  L.  S.  Marye. 
The  gun  they  were  firing  was  standing  in  the  yard 
of  Capt.  Marye’s  mother  and  sending  shots  into  the 
yard  of  Maj.  Braxton’s  mother — a remarkable  co- 
incidence. 

In  the  same  battle  (Fredericksburg),  Pelham’s 
Horse  Artillery  was  stationed  next  to  Archer’s  Ten- 
nessee Brigade  on  Stonewall’s  extreme  right  and  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  the  Tennesseans,  and  the 
left  of  Sumner’s  (?)  Grand  Division.  The  Federals 
were  at  first  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  officer  in  command,  I suppose  Maj. 
Pelham,  cut  his  fuse  so  correctly  that  his  shells 
burst  exactly  in  the  right  place. 

When  Burnside’s  general  forward  movement  com- 
menced about  four  p.  m.,  the  left  of  his  line  passed 
not  over  fifty  yards  from  Pelham’s  Battery.  So  ac- 
curately were  his  calculations  made  that  his  shells 
continued  to  explode  in  the  Federal  lines  until  they 
were  close  enough  to  use  grape.  When  Sumner’s  (?) 
lines  were  opposite  and  at  right  angles  to  Pelham, 
his  enfilading-  fire  was  terrible,  so  Pelham  also  did 
excellent  work  in  cutting  fuse  for  close  range. 


R.  W.  Oakes  writes  to  the  St.  Louis  Republic  an 
interesting  story  as  told  by  an  “old  ex-Confederate” 
soldier  about  the  heroism  and  the  humanity  of  Gen. 
M.  P.  Lowry,  who  was  at  first  Colonel  Thirty-sec- 
ond Mississippi  Regiment,  in  battle  near  Marietta. 
The  Union  troops  had  charged  again  and  again 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded,  of  course,  in  each 
repulse.  The  woods  caught  fire  and  the  appeals 
of  the  Union  wounded  who  could  not  getaway  were 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Unable  to  withstand  their 
pleadings  General  Lowry  mounted  the  breastworks 
and  called  out  to  the  Union  commanders:  “For 

God’s  sake  stop  and  send  men  to  put  out  that  fire!” 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR, 

Address  By  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas. 

After  the  reunion  in  Waco,  part  of  the  address 
was  given  in  the  Veteran.  It  is  now  published  in 
full.  Mr.  Reagan,  the  only  Confederate  Postmaster 
General  and  now  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  living, 
reviews  the  causes  of  the  war  for  posterity. 
Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  presence  revives  many  hallowed  memories  of 
the  past.  It  calls  to  memory  the  days  when  hus- 
bands were  separated  from  wives  and  children; 
sons  separated  from  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters;  when  loving  and  loved  ones  left  their 
homes  to  enter  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  with 
hearts  proudly  responding  to  the  calls  of  patriotism 
and  aching  for  those  who  were  left  at  home.  It  re- 
calls the  forming  of  military  organizations,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  march  to  the  seat  of  war, 
buoyant  with  hope,  under  bright  new  banners,  in 
the  presence  of  smiles  which  came  through  tears, 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the  silent  prayer  of 
hope  and  love,  and  the  soulful  “Good-bye,  God  bless 
you,”  followed  by  the  parting  cheers  of  friends;  a 
few  of  those  departing  to  return,  but  many  to  sleep 
in  honorable  graves  on  the  field  of  glory,  to  which 
duty  called  them.  It  calls  to  mind  the  long  marches, 
the  scenes  around  the  camp  fires,  and  anxious  prep- 
arations for  battle;  it  brings  before  the  mind  anew 
incidents  of  campaigns,  the  forming  of  the  lines  of 
battle,  the  moving  of  the  skirmishers  into  position, 
the  rattle  of  small  arms,  the  advance  of  the  infantry, 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  cavalry  into  position,  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  the  shriek  of  shell,  the  roar  of 
battle,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  living  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  It  calls  up  the 
memories  of  First  Manassas,  of  Seven  Pines,  of  the 
seven  days  in  front  of  Richmond,  of  F redericksburg, 
of  Second  Manassas,  of  Sharpsburg,  of  Gettysburg. 
It  reminds  us  of  Fort  Donelson,  of  Shiloh  and  Cor- 
inth, of  Murfreesboro  or  Stone’s  River,  of  Chickamau- 
ga,  of  Lookout  Mountain,  of  Elkhorn,  of  Vicksburg, 
of  Atlanta,  of  Franklin,  where  Pat  Cleburne  and 
other  heroes  fell,  and  of  an  hundred  other  fields  on 
which  Confederate  skill  and  courage  and  constancy 
were  displayed.  It  causes  a renewal  of  our  admira- 
tion and  love  for  such  great  captains  as  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Longstreet,  Hood, 
Kirby-Smith,  Gordon,  Cleburne,  Polk,  Price,  Breck- 
enridge,  Ben  McCulloch,  John  Gregg,  Tom  Green, 
Granbury,  Randall,  Scurry,  Ector,  Cabell,  Ross, 
Waul,  W.  H.  F.  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Forrest,  Wheeler,  and  an  hundred  other  heroic  lead- 
ers in  “the  lost  cause”.  Great  as  was  the  ability 
and  courage  and  purity  of  life  of  our  generals,  who 
deservedly  achieved  a world-wide  fame,  and  proud 
as  we  were  and  are  of  their  characters  and  virtues, 
we  turn  with  still  greater  pride  and  holier  reverence, 
if  such  a thing  be  possible,  to  the  memory  of  the 
subaltern  officers  and  private  soldiers,  who,  for  four 
weary  years  of  privation,  suffering,  carnage  and 
death,  carried  the  banners  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country’s  liberty,  because 


they  served  and  suffered  without  the  incentive  of 
office  or  rank,  animated  solely  by  their  love  of  home 
and  country,  for  their  devotion  to  a cause  dearer  to 
them  than  life. 

There  were  features  in  the  struggle  of  the  Con- 
federacy which  must  hold  place  in  history  as  long 
as  the  admiration  of  genius,  and  courage,  and  virtue 
shall  survive.  Its  people  entered  the  contest  with- 
out a general  government,  without  an  army,  with- 
out a navy,  and  without  a treasury;  they  organized 
all  these  during  the  existence  of  the  war;  they 
provided  a few  naval  vessels  and  brought  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  into  the  field,  by  which  they 
bid  defiance  to  a well-equipped  government  for  four 
years,  which  required  more  than  two  millions  of 
men  to  subdue  them.  During  this  time  many  great 
battles  were  fought  and  victories  won  and  lost,  in 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  engaged. 

The  existence  of  state  governments  facilitated 
this  wonderful  achievement,  but  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  except  for  the  great  devotion  of 
the  people  to  their  cause,  guided  by  the  consummate 
ability  and  patriotic  devotion  of  President  Davis  and 
his  cabinet  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress. 

Of  late  years  we  occasionally  hear  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  caused  this  great  war,  with  all  its  sacrifices 
of  life  and  property.  Sometimes  the  inquiry  is  made 
by  those  seeking  information,  again  others  make  it 
in  order  to  belittle  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
A struggle  which  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
valuable  lives,  and  by  which  many  billions  of  money 
was  spent  and  property  sacrificed,  could  hardly  have 
been  engaged  in  without  a sufficient  cause.  And 
those  who  assume  that  it  was  not,  only  show  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  country.  With- 
out raising  the  question  as  to  who  was  right  and 
who  wrong  in  that  struggle,  I think  our  children 
should  know  why  their  fathers  engaged  in  so  great 
a war. 

During  colonial  times  in  this  country  the  political 
authorities  of  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  France,  and 
the  Dutch  merchants  planted  African  slavery  in  all 
the  North  American  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  American  independence,  1776,  Afri- 
can slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
At  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, 1787,  African  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the 
States  except  one.  The  commercial  reason  for 
the  planting  of  African  slavery  in  this  country  was 
no  doubt  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  ease  and  gain. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  justified  by  the  church  on 
the  ground  that  the  negroes  were  taken  from  a 
condition  of  heathenish  barbarism  and  cannabalism 
and  brought  to  where  they  could  be  taught  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  industry,  and  where  they  could 
be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I am  not  discussing  the  ques- 
tion now  as  to  whether  this  practice  and  these  views 
were  correct;  I am  only  telling  }tou  what  was  done 
and  thought  to  be  right  by  our  ancestors  and  by  the 
great  governments  of  the  world. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
compact  of  union,  was  adopted  it  recognized  the 
right  of  property  in  African  slaves.  The  trade  was 
still  being  carried  on,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  provided  that  it  should  not  be  prohib- 
ited by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  twenty  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  slaves  escaping  from  one  State  into  an- 
other should  not  be  discharged  from  service  or  labor, 
but  should  be  delivered  to  their  owners.  There  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  slav- 
ery among  the  men  who  formed  the  Constitution. 
Subsequently,  and  before  1861,  a number  of  North- 
ern States,  where  slave  labor  was  not  profitable, 
abolished  that  institution.  And  by  degrees  a strong 
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prejudice  grew  up  against  slavery,  first  among  phi- 
lanthropists and  religionists;  and  then,  in  a number 
of  States,  it  became  a political  question.  The  agi- 
tation of  this  question  was  not  at  first  entirely  sec- 
tional, but  it  became  so  subsequently.  Its  agitation, 
as  early  as  1820,  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  and  it  continued  until  it  caused  bloodshed  in 
Kansas,  also  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  John  Brown 
and  his  deluded  followers  for  the  purpose  of  inau- 
gurating civil  and  servile  war  in  that  State.  When 
he  was  executed  for  his  crimes  Northern  churches 
were  draped  in  mourning,  and  their  bells  tolled  in 
sympathy  for  him  and  sorrow  for  his  fate. 

In  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  when  the  agitation 


was  threatening  the  peace  of  the  country,  thirty 
odd  propositions  of  compromise  were  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  danger  of  disunion;  all  of 
these  without  exception  were  made  either  by  South- 
ern members  or  Northern  "Democratic  members,  and 
every  one  of  these  propositions  was  received  by  the 
Republican  members  with  hooting  and  expressions 
of  derision.  The  Southern  members  were  often  told 
that  they  had  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  Constitution  was  denounced  by  some  of  the  agi- 
tators as  “a  league  with  hell  and  a covenant  with 
death,”  and  theagitators  claimed  that  there 
was  a higher  law  than  the  Constitution. 

In  the  campaign  of  1860  the  Republicans 
nominated  as  their  anti-slavery  ticket  both 
their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  from  the  Northern  States;  a 
thing  which  had  not  occurred  before  that 
time,  except  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  as  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
Vice-President,  both  from  Southern  States, 
in  1828,  when  there  was  no  sectional  issue. 
In  1832  the  peace  of  the  country,  if  not  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  was  threatened  on 
the  question  of  the  revenue  policv  of  the 
government,  which  led  to  the  steps  taken 
by  South  Carolina  to  null.fy  the  acts  of 
Congress  by  which  duties  on  imports  and 
for  the  protection  of  home  industries  were 
levied  in  a way  which  it  was  believed  did 
not  bear  equally  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  which  was  believed  to  in- 
volve a violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Both  these  were  questions  which  came 
up  under  the  broader  and  greater  question 
of  the  proper  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  question 
as  to  the  character  of  the  government  we 
were  to  have,  and  of  the  powers  which 
were  to  be  conferred  on  it,  and  in  the  con- 
ventions of  the  States,  which  ratified  the 
Constitution,  were  very  ably  discussed, 
some  of  the  members  in  each  preferring  a 
strong  Federal  Government,  and  others, 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
more  solicitous  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  preferring  a government  with  lim- 
ited powers. 

The  States  represented  in  the  Federal 
i Convention  were  each  free,  sovereign  and 
independent.  The  Constitution  formed  by  that  con- 
vention and  ratified  by  the  States  conferred  on  the 
government,  so  formed,  certain  specified  and  limited 
powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign and  Federal  relations,  reserving  to  the  States 
respectively  and  to  the  people  all  the  powers  not 
so  delegated.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the 
convention  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Federal  Government  and  one 
or  more  of  the  States.  A proposition  was  made  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  confer  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  coerce  refractory  States;  and  was 
voted  down.  So  this  power  was  not  expressly  given  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  embraced  in  the  powers  given. 
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During-  President  Washington’s  administration, 
the  first  under  the  Constitution,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued, so  as  to  preserve  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  or  should  receive  a latitudinous  construction 
looking  to  strengthening  the  government  beyond 
the  powers  delegated  by  it,  was  sharply  made  be- 
tween Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
contending  for  its  strict  construction,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  contending  for  a broader  construction. 

During  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams 
the  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 


passed  what  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  times  as 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The  strict  construc- 
tionists, under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  denied  the 
constitutionality  of  these  laws,  and  charged  that 
they  endangered  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  Upon 
this  issue  the  American  people  agreed  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  elected  him  President  in  the  year  1800, 
and  again  in  1804. 

In  the  year  1703  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  year  1799  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
as  violative  of  the  Constitution,  as  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  States  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  unconstitutional  laws  and 


acts  of  the  Federal  Government.  And  in  these  res- 
olutions they  asserted  the  right  of  the  States  to 
protect  the  people  against  the  unconstitutional  acts 
and  arbitrary  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
they  were  the  judges  of  their  rights  and  remedies, 
but  that  this  power  was  not  to  be  exercised  bv  them 
except  in  extreme  cases  when  there  was  no  other 
remedy. 

finder  this  issue  what  was  known  as  the  Federal 
party  went  out  of  power  and  out  of  existence.  And 
under  this,  asunder  the  doctrine  of  the  then  Repub- 
lican party,  which  afterwards  became  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Monroe  successively  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  for  twen- 
ty-four consecutive  years.  It  was  always 
the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party,  down 
to  1860,  and  was  specifically  endorsed  by 
its  national  conventions  in  several  can- 
vasses for  President  and  Vice-President 
preceding  the  war. 

I am  not  saying  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  partyr 
now;  I am  only  reciting  these  facts  to 
show  the  opinions  which  prevailed  before 
the  war  between  the  States,  and  in  a large 
measure  guided  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States  when  they  passed  their  ordi- 
nances of  secession.  They  believed  a 
public  opinion  had  been  created  in  the 
Northern  States  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  They  believed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  be  a 
shield  for  their  protection,  also  that  their 
safety  and  welfare  made  it  necessarv  for 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  to 
form  a government  friendly  to  their  peo- 
ple, and  under  which  their  rights  would 
be  secured  to  them. 

They  were  in  part  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  the  facts  I have  stated  and  because 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  had  re- 
pudiated the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
were  intended  to  protect  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  local,  social  and  domes- 
tic institutions,  and  which  were  intended 
to  protect  three  thousand  million  dollars 
of  property  in  slaves;  also  that  they  had 
repudiated  a decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  affirmed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  and  lawsof  Congress 
on  this  subject;  that  some  of  the  Northern  States 
had  passed  laws  forbidding  their  authorities  and 
people  from  aiding  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  requiring  the  rendition  of  fu- 
gitive slaves. 

These  things  and  others  of  like  character  caused 
the  Southern  States  to  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  And  the  principles  I have  called  to 
view,  and  the  facts  I have  referred  to,  led  to  the 
great  war  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
These  principles  and  events  are  answers  to  the  new 
generation  as  to  why  their  fathers  gave  their  servi- 
ces, their  property,  and  their  lives  in  that  war;  why 
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brave  men  fought  and  died,  and  why  holy  men, 
and  pure  and  noble  women  prayed  for  its  success; 
why  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  surrendered  their 
offices  and  emoluments  and  abandoned  a condition 
of  peace  and  security  and  offered  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  in  so  unequal  a contest;  and  why  the 
people  at  large  in  these  States,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  staked  every  earthly  thing  which  was 
precious  and  dear  to  them,  in  so  unequal  a war, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  degradation  of  living  un- 
der a violated  Constitution  and  laws,  and  being 
compelled  to  accept  only  such  rights  in  the  Union 
as  might  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  grace  of  a hos- 
tile popular  majority. 

Some  persons,  who  were  specially  wise  ( ?)  after 
the  war,  say  we  had  better  have  compromised  than 
have  accepted  battle  with  such  a preponderance  of 
population  and  wealth  and  the  power  of  an  organ- 
ized government  against  us.  Can  any  one  point  to 
an  instance  in  history  where  principles  of  such 
magnitude,  and  property  of  such  value,  were  settled 
by  compromise?  As  well  have  asked  why  our  revo- 
lutionary fathers  did  nut  compromise  with  King 
George.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  which,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  could  only  be  settled  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  god  of  battles.  And  those  who  think  a 
settlement  could  have  been  made  by  a compromise 
certainly  cannot  have -been  familiar  with  the  facts 
which  led  to  the  war. 

Horace  Greely,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of 
what  he  calls  the  rebellion,  said:  “The  war  might 
have  been  brought  on  a little  earlier,  or  it  might- 
have  been  postponed  to  a little  later  date,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  was  inevitable.”  And  he  spoke  the  truth. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, citizens  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  walks  of 
life,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  women  of  the 
country,  would  needlessly  and  without  provocation 
have  consented  to  engage  in  a war  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  that,  too,  when  numbers,  the  materials  of 
war,  and  a powerful  organized  government,  were  to 
be  encountered  by  people  without  a general  govern- 
ment, without  an  army,  without  a navy,  and  with- 
out a treasury.  I do  not  believe  that  any  people  in 
any  age  ever  entered  into  a war  with  higher  or 
purer  or  holier  purposes;  nor  do  I believe  that  any 
people  in  the  world’s  history  ever  displayed  more 
patriotism  or  made  greater  sacrifices,  or  exhibited 
o-reater  endurance  and  courage  than  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States. 

You  will  all  understand  that  in  making  these 
statements  I am  not  doing  so  to  renew  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  war,  or  to  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union.  I doubt 
not  that  their  patriotism  was  as  pure  and  their  be- 
lief that  they  were  in  the  right  was  as  strong  as 
ours.  Iam  discussing  these  things  as  facts  of  his- 
tory, which  if  not  kept  in  view  by  our  people  might 
make  posterity  question  the  patriotism  and  virtue  of 
the  noble  men  who  fought  in  that  war,  and  of  the 
pure  women  who  worked  and  prayed  for  their  suc- 
cess. 

No  one  can  feel  more  gratification  that  the  war  is 
ended  and  that  peace  and  fraternal  good  will  are  re- 
stored between  the  people  North  and  South,  than  I. 


And  I can  meet  and  greet  the  soldier  who  wore  the 
blue  as  a friend  and  a brother,  and  am  glad  that 
many  of  them  have  made  their  homes  among  us. 
We  are  now  under  the  same  government  and  flag; 
we  have  the  same  laws  and  language;  we  read  the 
same  Bible  and  worship  the  same  God;  we  are  the 
same  people,  with  the  same  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
destiny. 

One  of  the  proudest  memories  of  that  great  war  is 
of  the  conduct  of  the  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
who  willingly  gave  their  fathers  and  husbands  and 
brothers  to  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  In  very 
many  cases  they  took  upon  themselves  the  burden 
of  supporting  their  families,  both  aged  parents  and 
children,  by7  their  own  labor.  And  in  the  struggles 
to  take  care  of  home  affairs  they  would  spin  and 
weave,  and  knit,  and  make  up  garments  for  their 
loved  ones  both  at  home  and  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army7.  They  denied  themselves  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  help  sup- 
ply the  army,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  such  as  were  in  their 
reach.  Many7  good  women  — who  before  the  war 
were  only  engaged  in  such  indoor  and  delicate  em- 
ployments as  the  customs  of  the  country  had  as- 
signed to  women — in  the  absence  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  their  families  in  the  army7,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  families,  planted  and  cultivated  and  gath- 
ered the  necessary7  field  crops,  chopped  and  hauled 
wood,  fed  and  attended  the  stock;  cheerfully  per- 
forming such  duties  as  their  part  of  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  achieve  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy. If  time  permitted  this  might  be  illus- 
trated by  many  striking  instances  of  the  grand  he- 
roism of  our  women,  a moral  heroism  even  greater 
and  grander  than  that  of  the  soldier  who  fell  in  the 
excitement  of  battle.  I mention  one  such  instance, 
as  told  me  by  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  had  visited  his  home  at  Staunton, 
and  returning  had  stopped  at  the  house  of  an  old 
friend.  Seeing  none  but  the  good  lady  at  home  he 
inquired  for  the  balance  of  the  family.  Her  reply 
was  that  her  husband,  her  husband’s  father,  and  her 
ten  sons  were  in  the  same  company  in  the  army. 
He  said  to  her  that  having  been  accustomed  to  have 
a large  family  around  her  she  must  feel  very  lonely. 
This  noble  matron  replied,  “Yes,  it  is  very  hard  to 
be  alone,  but  if  I had  ten  more  sons  they  should  all 
be  in  the  army.”  Can  any  one  be  surprised  that  a 
country7,  whose  women  were  capable  of  such  sacri- 
fices, and  sufferings  willingly  endured,  and  devotion 
to  and  prayers  for  their  country’s  cause,  should  have 
prolonged  the  struggle  for  independence  after  its 
army  had  been  reduced  by  causualties  in  battle  and 
otherwise  to  a mere  skeleton,  whose  money  had  been 
depreciated  until  it  had  but  little  purchasing  power, 
whose  soldiers  were  half  naked,  with  barely  food  to 
sustain  life,  and  whose  country  had  been  desolated 
by  the  ravages  of  war? 

The  world’s  history  can  hardly  show  an  instance 
in  which  such  courage  and  constancy  and  devotion 
have  been  shown  by  both  men  and  women  in  the 
face  of  so  powerful  an  enemy.  And  I predict  that 
in  the  not  distant  future,  some  Macaulay  will  be 
found  who  will  do  justice  to  their  patriotism,  and 
skill,  and  courage,  and  that  the  citizens  of  all  parts 
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of  the  Union,  North  and  South,  will  feel  a just 
pride  in  the  fact  that  such  men  and  women  and  their 
descendants  form  a part  of  the  population  of  this 
great  Republic;  as  we  of  the  South  shall  feel  a just 
pride  in  being  citizens  of  a country  which  produced 
a Davis  and  a Lincoln,  a Lee  and  a Grant,  a Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  a ; and  their  respective 

compatriots. 

With  all  our  pride  on  account  of  the  qualities  ex- 
hibited by  our  people  during  the  war,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  th.eir  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  shown  by  their  conduct  since  it  ended. 
Their  country  desolated  by  the  war;  their  wealth 
and  resources  exhausted;  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
best  men  filling  honorable  graves  on  the  fields  of 
battle;  their  social  and  domestic  institutions  de- 
stroyed; their  local  governments  annulled  under  the 
policy  of  reconstruction;  denied  the  blessings  of 
civil  government;  the  military  made  paramount  to 
the  civil  authorities;  the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  suspended;  arrests  without  affidavits  of  guilt 
and  without  warrant;  citizens  liable  to  be  tried  by 
drum  head  military  courts;  freedmen’s  bureaus  es- 
tablished everywhere,  under  the  control  of  the  mili- 
tary and  a set  of  lawless  camp  followers  of  the  army, 
stimulating  the  negroes  to  hostility  to  the  whites; 
with  an  alien  race  made  dominant  who  were  unused 
to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  un- 
qualified for  self-government,  with  no  security  for 
life,  person,  or  property.  Overwhelmed  by  all  these 
calamities,  that  the  people  should  have  been  able  to 
reorganize  society,  and  to  re-establish  civil  govern- 
ment, revive  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country; 
and,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  reach  the  condition  of 
general  prosperity  which  now  prevails  throughout 
the  Southern  States,  furnishes  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proof  of  the  capacity  of  our  people  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  social  order  and  self-government,  and 
cannot  fail  to  secure  for  them  the  good  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world. 

I wish  to  say  something  about  reunions,  like  the 
present,  of  the  soldiers  of  both  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  armies.  Some  persons  object  to  them  be- 
cause they  fear  the  effect  will  be  to  revive  and  per- 
petuate the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  war.  I 
think  this  is  a mistaken  view.  That  they  cause  a 
revival  of  the  memories  of  the  war  is  true.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  meetings  will 
revive  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  war. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  in  both  the  South  and 
the  North  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  two  sides 
have  met  together,  and  in  fraternal  kindness  re- 
counted the  triumphs  and  glories  of  their  respective 
armies,  those  of  the  one  side  feeling  that  those  of 
the  other  were  entitled  to  their  respect,  and  all  feel- 
ing that  they  were  now  fellow  citizens  and  brethren. 

That  war  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  wars  of  the  world.  The  officers  distinguished 
for  skill  and  the  soldiers  distinguished  for  courage 
rarely  equalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  As 
long  as  patriotism  and  love  of  country  and  admira- 
tion for  skill  and  courage  survive,  the  memory  of 
the  achievements  on  both  sides  will  gratify  Ameri- 
can pride,  and  stimulate  American  patriotism  and 
valor. 

A people  without  a history  cannot  command  re- 


spect. One  of  the  offices  of  history  is  to  perpetuate 
achievements  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  arms, 
in  government,  and  in  religion,  and  so  to  cultivate 
the  love  of  country  and  the  glory  of  a people. 

Whatever  lingering  prejudices  may  still  exist, 
preventing  any  of  the  people  of  either  side  from  do- 
ing justice  to  the  memory  and  motives  of  those  on 
the  other  side,  must  in  a few  more  decades  entirely 
give  way,  and  then  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
late  Confederates  will  be  proud  of  the  valor  and 
achievements  of  the  Federal  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Federal  armies  will  be  equally  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  late  Confederates.  And  each 
side,  in  my  judgment,  does  well  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  virtues,  the  skill,  the  courage, 
and  the  achievements  of  its  statesmen,  its  generals, 
its  soldiers  and  its  noble  wotnen. 


“SOUTHERN  SOLDIERS.” 

The  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  established  in  1813, 
has  an  article  under  the  above  caption.  Read  it. 

A few  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Republic 
in  Woburn  are  complaining  that  the  text- books  used 
in  teaching  history  to  the  public  school  children  of 
that  town  are  robbing  them  of  some  of  their  hard- 
earned  laurels.  They  seem  to  advocate  a return  to 
the  style  of  book  in  vogue  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  pupils  were  taught  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
little  bit  worse  than  old  Satan  himself,  and  that 
Southern  chivalry  meant  cowardly  brutality.  How 
can  it  detract  from  the  glory  of  brave  men  to  tell 
their  posterity  that  the  foes  they  conquered  were 
among  the  finest  soldiers  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen?  What  generous  Northern  veteran  would 
strive  to  rob  the  South  of  that  which  belongs  to 
her  as  the  mother  of  those  interpid  heroes  who  fol- 
lowed Pickett  to  annihilation  at  Gettysburg?  Our 
united  country  is  proud  of  them.  The  fame  of  their 
unsurpassed  valor  is  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
Every  truly  patriotic  American  hopes  that  the 
mighty  race  is  not  extinct,  and  that  when  the  call 
comes  for  the  men  of  Virginia,  of  South  Carolina 
and  of  Alabama  to  stand  under  the  old  flag,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  Illinois,  there  shall  arise  another 
Lee,  another  Jackson  and  another  Johnston.  What 
stainless  knight  of  mediaeval  romance  can  claim 
precedence  over  these?  To  cast  one  false  slur  upon 
their  fame  is  to  insult  the  memory  of  Grant,  of  Sher- 
man and  of  Sheridan. 

To  that  editor:  May  you  live  long  and  prosper. 


M.  O.  Brooks,  Harpeth,  Tenn.:  At  the  battle  of 

Franklin,  1864,  a Lieut.  Dunningman,  (or  some 
such  name),  member  of  a Texas  regiment,  was 
wounded  in  the  front  part  of  the  body,  and  was 
taken  to  Douglas  Church,  four  miles  from  F ranklin, 
then  used  as  a hospital.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Hughes,  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  remained  until  his  recovery,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  church  and  reported  having  been  pa- 
roled. He  afterwards  made  his  escape.  I can  have 
the  sword  returned  to  him  or  to  any  of  his  relatives. 
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This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  ;t. 

HONOR  ROLL  OF  NAMES. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
Samuel  Davis  Monument  is  arrang-ed  alphabeti- 
cally and  without  regard  to  States.  This  record  is 
designed  to  honor  the  contributors  in  the  highest 
possible  way.  These  names  are  electrotyped  sep- 
arately, so  that  additions  can  be  put  in  their  proper 
places,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Custodian  of  the 
fund  to  print  a book  when  the  work  is  finished, 
giving  a brief  history  of  the  movement  whereby  the 
entire  list  of  contributors  of  one  dollar  and  over,  will 
be  preserved  by  them  and  their  families  as  a per- 
petual memorial. 

HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED  THIS  SUBJECT? 

This  roll  of  subscribers  attests  that  they  honor  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Davis,  whose  record  for  truth, 
and  faith  to  his  promise,  has  never  been  excelled; 
it  attests  that  they  pay  tribute  to  a private  soldier 
' in  the  Confederate  Army,  dead  for  a generation, 
and  desire  that  through  the  indefinite  future  they 
would  be  remembered  as  giving  their  substance  and 
their  influence,  that  characters  yet  to  be  formed  may 
have  the  unparalleled  lesson  set  by  his  nobility  of 
soul;  they  establish  by  this  action  the  grandest 
patriotism.  But  above  country,  and  above  everything 
that  belongs  to  this  world,  they  commend  sacrifice 
that  kills  the  body,  if  need  be,  that  the  soul  be 
kept  pure  and  worthy  its  place  in  the  celestial. 

Do  not  delay  action  about  this  matter.  Send  the 
dollar,  or  dollars  if  you  desire,  that  yx>u  and  your 
children  >may  be  in  this  record,  or,  send  for  blank 
notes,  payable  next  July.  Let  us  co-operate,  at 
opce,  in  a way  that  will  amaze  those  who  are  sor- 
did and  induce  them  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
Samuel  Davis. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Allen,  of  Nashville,  whose  contri- 
bution is,  so  far,  the  largest,  and  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  it  ten  times  greater — an  octoge- 
narian honored  second  to  no  man  by  those  who 
know  him — suggests  uniform  action  by  the  South- 
ern people.  He  named  July  4th,  but  as  so  many 
veterans  will  be  away  from  home  because  of  the  reun- 
ion at  Richmond  and  subsequent  gathering  in  New 
York,  he  names  the  anniversary  of  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  war  that  cost  the  noble  Davis  his  life. 
Upon  calling  at  this  office  he  suggested  such  move- 


ment and  that  the  notice  be  continued  in  the  Vet- 
eran to  the  time,  and  he  volunteered  to  “father”  it. 

“I  suggest  that  on  July  21st,  all  Confederate  sol- 
diers, their  children  and  grandchildren,  gather  at 
their  Bivouac,  or  some  central  place,  and  each  one 
contribute  a dime  to  the  Sam  Davis  Monument 
Fund,  and  whoever  receives  the  money  shall  record 
the  names  of  the  donors,  and  forward  to  S.  A.  Cun- 
ningham. These  names  to  be  printed  on  parchment, 
bound  in  brass,  and  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of 
the  monument,  to  hand  down  to  future  generations 
as  a tribute  to  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  saw. 
I also  suggest  that  we  erect  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Nash- 
ville a monument  that  will  stand  until  ‘Gabriel 
blows  his  horn.’  ” 

The  list  of  subscriptions  of  the  Sam.  Davis  Mon- 
ument from  people,  many  of  whom  have  to  labor 
hard  for  all  they  get,  is  a remarkable  showing.  One 
man  is  mentioned  in  illustration.  Albert  E.  Par- 
due,  at  Cheap  Hill,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  was 
seen  last  summer  peddling  apples  around  a steam 
boat,  selling  to  the  deck  hands  five  cents  worth,  and 
so  diligent  was  he  that  perspiration  was  dripping 
from  him.  This  faithful  Confederate  Veteran  sent 
eight  dollars  for  the  monument. 


Maj.  J.  A.  Cheatham,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  renew- 
ing his  subscription,  writes:  I also  send  my  mite 

for  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument.  I can,  I hope, 
send  another  one  later  if  needed.  There  was  no 
grander  sacrifice  made  by  man  or  woman  during 
the  terrific  struggle  between  the  “States”  than  this 
deliberate,  unflinching  giving  of  his  young  life  to 
keep  his  promise  true. 

This  act  of  heroism  removes  him,  his  memory 
and  his  fame,  from  the  narrow  confines  of  family  or 
neighborhood  claims  and  leaves  name  and  fame  to 
the  whole  Southland,  and  in  the  cherished  keeping 
of  the  old  veterans.  ’Tis  as  well  to  leave  his  dust 
in  the  family  vault — that  is  nothing  now — but  the 
emblem  of  his  sacrifice — the  monument — should 
stand  alongside  some  public  highway.  I say  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Capitol  grounds.  Nash- 
ville, and  should  a statue  ever  crown  the  shaft,  let 
it  face  “Old  Hickory”  high  up  the  hill,  as  if  appeal- 
ing to  him  for  his  approval. 

Major  Cheatham  is  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  the  revered  “Mars  Frank.” 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hancock,  of  Paris,  Texas,  writes  in 
commendation  of  the  Veteran,  wishes  it  long  life, 
etc.,  and  adds:  I am  going  to  give  and  work  for 

the  Sam  Davis  Monument.  * * * All  Ameri- 

cans, and  particularly  his  old  comrades,  should  give 
freely  and  at  once  to  put  a statue  equal  to  any  in 
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existence  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Nashville,  near  Andrew 
Jackson,  where  it  would  do  homage  to  the  old  hero. 
I am  sure  if  Jackson  could  speak  he  would  say.  “I 
want  his  company.” 

I knew  Sam  Davis,  also  his  father,  mother  and 
grandmother  the}’  were  my  blood  kin.  Your 
photos  of  the  old  people  are  lifelike — just  as  they 
looked  when  I visited  them  soon  after  the  war,  the 
old  man  then  declining  with  age,  bowed  down  with 
grief  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  two  sons.  He  re- 
counted to  me  with  tears  and  pride  how  nobly  Sam 
died.  I have  read  with  much  interest  the  varied 
accounts  in  the  Veteran,  and  found  them  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Davis  told  me. 

Yes,  I'm  an  old  Confederate,  now  in  my  sixtieth 
year,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  ofSniloh,  on  Sun- 
day evening;  was  a member  of  Bate’s  Regiment, 
Capt.  Butler’s  Company  A.,  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  my  wound  never  recovered,  never  can.  I, 
and  Capt.  Humphry  Bate,  (Gen.  Bate’s  brother),  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  were  taken  off  the  field  to- 
gether— Captain  B.  knew  he  would  die — gave  me 
messages  of  love  to  carry  to  his  family,  if  he  should 
expire  before  we  should  reach  the  Colonel's  quar- 
ters where  he  lay  wounded.  My  recollection  is  that 
Capt.  Bate  died  soon  after  we  reached  the  tent.  I 
gladly  testify  to  Capt.  Bate’s  bravery  and  loyalty  to 
the  Southern  States.  You  will  excuse  me  when  I 
repeat,  you  have  caused  my  old  enthusiasm  to  rise. 

MR.  C.  B.  ROUSS  TO  MRS.  J.  C.  BROWN. 

Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  has  written  to  Mrs. 
John  C.  Brown,  President  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  whose  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  South- 
ern Battle  Abbey  appeared  in  last  Veteran.  It 
concludes  as  follows:  * * * 

The  recent  meetings  in  Nashville  greatly  expand- 
ed my  hopes  of  successful  results  in  Tennessee,  and 
your  eloquent  and  patriotic  appeal  to  the  women  of 
the  South  removes  all  limits  to  my  expectations:  I 

am  confident  that  your  call  will  meet  with  a cheer- 
ful and  hearty  response  from  all  parts  of  the  South. 
The  plans  of  work  which  you  recommend  are  so  ad- 
mirable in  detail  and  so  easy  of  execution  that 
unity  of  action  must  surely  result.  I congratulate 
you  in  advance  upon  a success  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratifying  to  you.  The  Confederate  Veterans 
will  hold  you  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection 
for  having  enabled  them  to  realize  the  hopes  in 
which  they  have  indulged  for  so  many  years  past. 
I will  esteem  it  a privilege  and  a pleasure  to  be  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  your  good  work  in  any  way  you 
may  be  pleased  to  indicate.  I am  entirely  at  your 
command,  with  great  respect. 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  President  of  Ogden  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  lacks  but  No.  1,  of  Vol.  1,  to 
have  his  Veteran  file  complete.  If  any  one  can 
accommodate  him,  the  favor  will  be  reciprocated 
liberally  by  the  Veteran. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 
Virginia  Chapters  Form  a Division. 


Delegates  assembled  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
February  12th,  to  form  a State  Division  of  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  There  were  present  Mrs. 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Staunton,  and  Mrs.  Guy, 
from  Staunton;  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  Rich- 
mond; Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Estill,  Lexington;  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Helms  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Turnbull,  Newport  News; 
Mrs.  Robt.  T.  Meade,  Petersburg;  Mrs.  Elliott  G. 
Fishburne,  Waynesboro,  and  four  delegates  from  the 
Charlottesville  Chapter — Mrs.  C.  C.  Wertenbaker 
and  Miss  G.  Hill,  of  Charlottesville;  Mrs.  N.  K. 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Garnett,  of  the  University. 

A constitution  based  on  that  of  the  “Grand  Camp 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  Department  of  Virginia,” 
and  on  the  by-laws  already  used  by  the  chapters, 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett,  President;  Mrs.  Geri. 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  first  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Norman 
V.  Randolph,  second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lewis,  third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Robt.  T.  Meade, 
Inspector;  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Estill,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  N. 

K.  Davis,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  F 
Turnbull,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Smith. 
Chaplain. 

Cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  the  five  chap- 
ters in  Virginia,  chartered  by  the  “United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,”  namely : Alexandria,  War- 
renton,  Lynchburg,  Appomattox  and  Norfolk,  to 
unite  with  them.  As  a large  majority  of  the  camps 
of  the  “Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  in 
Virginia”  are  not  connected  with  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  these  five  chapters  of  the 
“Daughters  of  the  Confederacy”  could  unite  with 
the  Grand  Division  in  Virginia,  and  yet  retain  their 
charters  in  the  “United”  organization.  It  wras 
agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in 
Richmond  the  last  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Mrs.  Stuart  announced  that  thirty  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Virginia  Female  Institute  had  formed 
a Chapter  of  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, ’’among 
themselves  manifesting  great  interest  in  the  work. 

After  a most  agreeable  session,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed and  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  Prof. 
Garnett’s  residence,  University  of  Virginia. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Reagan,  who  was  invited  by  Prof.  A.  P. 
Bourland,  Manager  at  Monteagle,Tertn.,  todeliveran 
address  to  the  Assembly  on  Confederate  Day,  writes: 

I can  hardly  tell  you  what  gratification  it  would  be 
to  me  to  meet  at  the  Assembly  the  noble  tnen  who 
gave  their  services  and  offered'  their  lives  for  a cause 
then  so  dear  to  us  all;  and  who  have  won  such  great 
civic  honors  bv  their  course  of  action  since  the  war,  in 
the  preservation  of  civil  society  when  all  was  chaos, 
and  in  restoring  good  political  government  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  God  bless  the  old 
veterans  for  what  they  were  and  for  what  they  are. 
It  is  a source  of  grief  to  me  that  I shall  not  be  able 
to  meet  and  to  greet  them. 
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PERILOUS  RETURN  TO  CAMP. 


Capt.  H.  J.  Cheney,  who  was  upon  the  staff  of 
Gen.  W.  B.  Bate,  now  United  States  Senator  for 
Tennessee,  tells  a good  story  about  how  he  got 
back  to  camp  when  absent  without  permission.  He 
is  the  most  typical  Southerner  in  Tennessee  unless 
Hon.  John  G.  Ballentyne,  of  Pulaski,  be  the  excep- 
tion, and  one  of  the  cleverest  men  alive.  He  is  the 
present  obliging  postmaster  at  Nashville: 


CAPT.  HAMPTON  J.  CHENEY. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1861  the  Second  Tennessee  Reg- 
iment, commanded  by  the  gallant  Col.  W.  B.  Bate, 
was  encamped  near  Stafford.  Court  House,  Va.,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  batteries  planted  at 
Evansport,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing 
at  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  which  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  leading  from  Richmond. 

In  recalling  this  famous  old  regiment  as  it 
then  appeared,  I think  it  was  the  finest  body  of  men 
the  eye  ever  rested  upon.  Most  of  them  were  young 
men  who  left  their  homes  actuated  by  but  one  im- 
pulse, to  repel  the  invader  from  their  soil  and  to 
protect  their  homes  and  loved  ones  from  violence,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  All  were  from  the  blue  grass 
section  of  the  State  and  had  the  blood  of  heroes  in 
their  veins. 

As  my  memory  reverts  to  those  summer  days  on 
the  Potomac,  it  lingers  over  the  recollections  of  the 
gallant  spirits  with  whom  I mingled,  most  of  whom 
now  fill  bloody,  but  honorable  graves. 

The  monotony  of  camp  life  was  broken  by  an  oc- 
casional alarm  that  the  enemy  was  landing  at  Ac- 


quia Creek,  and  sometimes  a skirmish  with  the 
gunboats,  when  they  ventured  too  near,  but  all 
were  pining  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  show  them  what  kind  of  stuff  we  were  made  of. 
The  truth  is,  we  were  afraid  the  war  would  close 
before  we  had  a chance  at  the  enemy,  and  the 
thought  of  returning  to  our  homes  without  a story, 
to  tell  to  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives,  of  battles 
fought  and  won  was  shocking  to  our  soldierly  pride. 
But  alas!  alas!  ******* 

On  one  of  those  summer  evenings  our  Lieut. -Col., 
Goodall,  asked  me  if  I did  not  wish  a good  supper. 
How  could  a Confederate  soldier  have  replied  oth- 
erwise than  as  I did— “Yes,  sir!”  “Well,”  he  said, 
“I  have  an  engagement  to  take  supper  with  a farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  and  I want  you  to  accompany 
me.  Take  Major  Doak’s  horse  and  come  right  along.” 
Visions  of  good  hot  coffee,  delicious  hot  biscuit 
with  fresh  yellow  butter,  and,  may  be,  fried  chicken, 
filled  my  mind,  and  I actually  forgot  that  my  time 
as  Officer  of  the  Day  would  come  on  at  7 o’clock,  un- 
til I had  ridden  some  distance.  When  it  occurred 
to  me  I checked  my  horse  and  sadly  said:  “Colonel, 
I thank  you  for  your  kindness  but  I must  return,  as 
I have  just  recalled  that  I am  Officer  of  the  Day  at 
7 o’clock.”  “Oh,  come  along,”  he  replied,  “your 
Lieut. -Colonel  will  protect  you.”  While  I doubted 
his  ability  to  make  good  his  promise,  yet  that  fried 
chicken  and  other  good  things  so  controlled  my  im- 
agination that  all  scruples  were  overcome,  and  we 
rode  cheerily  along,  I breathing  a silent  prayer  that 
no  harm  might  result  from  my  escapade. 

Upon  reaching  the  farm  house  our  host  gave  us  a 
warm  welcome,  characteristic  of  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman: introduced  us  to  his  wife  and  daughters; 
ushered  us  into  the  dining-room — what  a spread 
lay  before  us!  The  fried  chicken  was  there,  the 
sweet  yellow  butter,  with  the  whitest,  lightest  and 
most  transparent  bread  I ever  saw,  and  numerous 
other  good  things.  How  sorry  I felt  for  the  poor 
devils  in  camp!  I had  just  taken  a biscuit  in  my 
hand  when  boom!  boom!  roared  the  artillery  from 
our  batteries.  I knew  this  meant  business,  so  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  on  to  my  horse  and  went  fly- 
ing toward  camp.  All  at  once  the  horrible  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  I was  Officer  of  the  Day,  outside 
the  picket  line  and  without  the  countersign.  If  I 
was  taken  in  as  a prisoner  a court-martial  and  inev- 
itable disgrace  would  certainly  follow.  I at  once 
made  up  my  mind  that  probable  death  was  prefera- 
ble to  certain  disgrace.  I knew  that  our  men  were 
green  soldiers — had  never  encountered  an  enemy, 
and  believed  if  I dashed  suddenly  upon  them  I might 
stand  a chance  to  get  through  without  being  shot, 
especially  as  it  was  very  dark,  hence  with  a wild 
yell  I sprang  into  their  midst  and  had  passed  before 
a shot  was  fired.  As  I lay  flat  on  mv  horse  I could 
hear  the  bullets  whistling  harmlessly  by.  After 
tying  my  horse  where  I found  him,  I proceeded  into 
camp  and  heard  the  Col.  inquiring  in  a loud  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  angry  tone,  “Where  is  the  Officer  of 
the  Day?”  I replied,  just  behind  him,  and  I think  in 
rather  a faint  tone,  “Here  he  is,  sir.”  “Where 
have  you  been,  sir?”  he  replied.  “I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question,”  I answered,  “where  should  I 
have  been  but  here  in  camp.”  “Do  you  know  that 
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a Yankee  rode  through  our  picket  into  our  quar- 
ters?” “Yes,  sir,”  I said,  “I  saw  him  and  am  after 
him  now.”  “And  do  you  know  the  enemy  is  re- 
ported landing-  at  Acquia  Creek?”  “Yes,  sir,  so  I 
am  told;  and  we  will  whip  them  too.” 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel  sent  for  me  and 
said:  “You  were  absent  from  your  post  last  night 
and  Officer  of  the  Day,  too.  You  try  that  again  and 
I will  have  you  court-martialed.  Your  Lieut.-Col. 
being  with  you  is  all  that  saves  you  now.” 

I was  thankful  to  escape  as  well  as  I did,  and 
I am  sure  the  lesson  was  beneficial,  as  I think  I 
made  a fair  soldier  after  that. 

I do  not  know  whether  General  Bate  knows  to 
this  day  who  the  Yankee  was  that  rode  into  camp 
that  night,  and  I have  been  afraid  to  ask  him  lest 
I might  be  court-martialed  yet.  You  know  it  is 
said  General  Jackson,  after  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  war  was  over,  had  several  soldiers 
court-martialed  and  shot. 


A comrade  writes  from  Mathews,  Va.,  February 
8th:  I have  seen  nothing  from  this  section  in  the 

Veteran.  We  have  Lane-Diggs  Camp  No.  39, 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  since  our  organ  zation, 
about  a year  ago,  some  interesting  facts  .have  been 
wrested  from  oblivion. 

The  poor  widow  of  a fallen  comrade,  when  called 
upon  for  fuller  information  in  regard  to  him,  mis- 
took the  object  of  her  visitor,  she  supposing  that  he 
came  to  procure  for  her  a pension.  She  at  once  said 
that  she  did  not  want,  and  would  not  receive,  a pen- 
sion, and  only  desired  that  a stone  be  placed  over 
the  grave  of  her  deceased  husband  to  show  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

May  God  bless  the  good  women  of  Virginia. 
They  steeled  the  hearts  of  our  men  for  battle  and 
carnage,  and  taught  them  that  the  brave  alone  de- 
serve the  fair.  Whenever  practicable,  they  miti- 
gated the  sufferings  and  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
comfort  of  the  dying  soldier,  bedecked  his  grave 
with  flowers  and  bedewed  it  with  tears.  One  lady 
from  this  countv,  because  of  her  generosity  and  hu- 
manity in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
when  her  private  means  were  depleted,  was  commis- 
sioned a Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  by  Presi- 
dent Davis.  As  an  officer  she  drew  pay  which  she 
expended  in  the  same  works  of  patriotism. 

There  has  been  preserved  and  entered  upon  our 
records  a roll  of  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
one  company  from  this  county,  numbering  seventy- 
four , who  were  present  for  duty  at  Appomattox  on 
April  9th,  1865.  Remarkable  record. 


Geo.  P.  Waddell,  Websterville,  Texas:  Maj.  H. 

M.  Dillard,  advertised  for  by  U.  S.  Naval  Officer 
Bache,  in  the  January  Veteran,  resides  at  Merid- 
ian, Texas,  and  is  of  the  law  and  real  estate  firm  of 
H.  M.  & H.  S.  Dillard.  As  I was  one  of  the  pris- 
oners captured  at  the  time  and  made  the  sea  voyage 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  I saw  Maj.  Dillard,  coatless,  hat- 
less, and  in  tatters,  taken  on  the  flagship  of  the  old 
Commodore,  and  afterwards  saw  him  in  new  attire 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  commanding  officer. 


VALLIANT  JOHN  LANDERS. 


Prof.  J.  H.  Brunner,  Hiwassee  College, Tennessee: 

John  Landers  was  a farmer,  my  next  door  neigh- 
bor, as  honest  as  sunshine.  When  the  great  war 
between  the  States  came  on,  he  was  beyond  the  age 
of  enrollment  in  the  State  militia,  but  his  son  Wil- 
liam was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  and  fought  in  many  battles,  up  to  the 
finish,  without  ever  being  captured  or  receiving  a 
wound. 

One  night  between  one  and  two  o’clock  I heard  a 
“hello,”  at  my  gate.  Going  out  to  see  what  was 
wanted,  I found  my  friend  John  Landers.  He  said 
the  “Yankees”  were  coming  into  the  neighborhood, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at 
home  in  peace,  and  that  he  was  going  to  join  his 
son  Will  in  the  army.  He  had  called  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  ask  me  to  see  after  his  family  as  far  as  I 
could  in  his  absence. 

This  was  the  last  I ever  saw  of  him.  He  found 
his  son  at  the  front,  just  before  the  bloody  engage- 
ment at  Chickamauga.  Supplying  himself  with 
arms,  he  rode  with  his  son,  to  “feel  the  enemy’s 
line.”  The  command  was  given  to  dismount,  leav- 
ing every  fourth  man  to  hold  horses,  while  the 
others  were  to  drive  the  enemy’s  picket  line  from  its 
brushy  position.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  Landers 
to  hold  horses  and  to  his  son  to  go  into  the  skirmish. 
To  this  the  father  objected.  He  said,  “Will,  you 
have  always  obeyed  me;  obey  me  now:  you  hold  the 
horses,  I am  going  forward  with  the  rest.”  This 
he  did  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  son.  He 
was  as  brave  as  Caesar.  At  the  first  crack  of  a 
Yankee  sharpshooter,  a ball  pierced  John  Landers’ 
neck,  severing  an  important  blood  vessel.  In  a few 
moments  he  was  dead. 

How  strange  that  he  should  fall  at  the  first  fire  of 
a hostile  gun,  and  that  his  son  should  go  unharmed 
through  so  many  battles  during  four  years  of  active 
service! 

But  such  mysteries  occur  in  all  wars.  My  grand- 
father served  three  years  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
without  a scratch;  his  son  died  en  route  to  help  Jack- 
son  at  New  Orleans.'  Will  Landers  seemed  to  have 
a charmed  life,  while  his  father  went  down  at  the 
first  chance. 


Co-operative  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  Barnes’ School  History  in  Virginia.  The  G.  E. 
Pickett,  the  R.  E.  Lee  and  the  John  Bowie-Strange 
Camps  have  taken  active  measures — the  latter  tak- 
ing the  lead.  The  committee  on  history  of  the 
Grand  Camp  at  its  meeting  in  January,  officially 
Resolved,  That  this  committee  heartily  endorse 
the  action  taken  by  the  John  Bowie-Strange  Camp, 
and  request  that  similar  action  be  taken  by  every 
camp  in  Virginia,  and  also  recommend  that  the 
county  and  city  School  Boards  throughout  Virginia 
shall  select  from  the  following  histories  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  viz.:  Hansell’s  Histories,  by 

Professor  Chambers;  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, by  J.  H.  Shinn,  and  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Holmes.  These  histories  are 
on  the  list  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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llrutud  states  Steamer  Kearsarge 

Tlie  above  enKi"ivin<r  is  from  I. ientenant  Sinclair’s  “Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.1' 


CAPT.  JOHN  W.  DUNNINGTON. 

The  brilliant  John  W.  Dunnington,  a Kentuckian, 
was  appointed  from  that  State  a midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  April  10,  1839.  He  became  a 
passed  midshipman  June  21,  1848;  master  September, 
1852;  lieutenant  October,  1856.  Capt.  Dunnington 
resigned  April  26,  1861,  and  entered  the  Confederate 
navy.  He  commanded  the  Pointquartrain  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow 
went  up  White  River,  where  he  rendered  efficient 
service.  With  two  guns  on  White  River,  June  17th, 
he  proved  to  the  world  that  Federal  gunboats  are 
not  invincible.  He  commanded  Fort  Hindman,  or 
Arkansas  Post,  when  it  was  attacked  in  January, 
‘63.  The  fort  mounted  eleven  guns  and  was  a bas- 
tioned  work,  100  yards  external  sides,  with  a deep 
ditch  fifteen  feet  wide  and  a parapet  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  enemy  had  three  ironclads,  eight  gun- 
boats and  one  ironclad  ram  under  Admiral  Porter. 
Gens.  McClernand  and  Sherman  commanded  a land 
force  to  aid  in  the  attack.  The  next  morning  after 
the  attack,  with  his  guns  all  silenced,  the  flagstaff 
shot  away,  Dunnington  awaited  the  enemy  with 
450  muskets,  and  as  they  approached,  arose  from 
concealment  at  twenty  yards  distance,  fired  and  drove 
them  back.  The  land  forces  of  the  Confederates  at 
this  point  raised  the  white  flag.  Some  one  hoisted 
it  on  Dunnington’s  fort.  He  ordered  it  down  and 
continued  the  fight;  and,  said  Admiral  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  his  official  report:  “Even  when  he 

(Dunnington)  was  told  that  their  army  had  sur- 
rendered, he  ordered  it  (the  white  flag)  down  from 
his  flagstaff  and  renewed  the  fight,  and  declared  he 
would  not  strike  his  colors.”  Admiral  Porter  re- 
ports: “No  fort  ever  received  a worse  battering, 

and  I know  of  no  instance  on  record  where  every 


gun  in  a tight  was  silenced.”  Dunnington  was  with 
the  Confederacy  at  its  fall,  commanding,  February 
18,  the  Virginia  in  the  reorganized  Confederate 
navy.  He  died  in  18S2. 

This  hero  was  brother  of  the  eminent  Tennessee 
journalist,  F.  C.  Dunnington.  whose  family  save 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Carmack,  of  Memphis,  reside  at  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Sue  Gray  Dunning- 
ton, ever  faithful  to  the  cause,  resides  at  Columbia. 


THE  HOLD  MISSISSIPPI  ROLLS  ON. 

Continuallv  pleasant  reminders  of  the  Chicago 
monument  occur  in  connection  with  work  for  the 
Vetekan.  The  writer  had  a long  telegraphic  invi- 
tation to  be  guest  on  that  occasion.  He  could  not 
accept  the  hospitality  proffered,  but  called  at  the 
office  of  his  friend,  who  happened  to  be  absent. 
On  returning  from  the  great  banquet  at  1 o’clock 
the  night  of  May  29th,  he  found  a group  serenading 
his  room  at  the  hotel,  and  here  are  two  verses  of 
the  song  led  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Linde,  who  is  a proud 
Confederate,  to  tune  of  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket:’’ 

Grant  landed  his  forces  above  and  below, 

Determined  to  take  them  by  one  fatal  blow; 

But  charge  after  charge  our  heroes  repelled, 

While  thousands  of  Yankee’s  on  the  battlefield  fell. 

CHORUS. 

But  the  bold  Mississippi  rolls  on  to  the  sea. 

Fit  emblem  of  children  resolved  to  be  free. 

(Repeat.) 

Now,  alas  for  the  Confederates,  the  struggle  is  o’er. 

The  flag  of  the  Confederates  will  float  there  no  more; 

But  the  stripes  of  the  Yankees  will  wave  there  instead, 
While  hearts  of  the  Confederates  are  broken,  but  not  dead 

(Chorus. ) 
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THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  1851  to  1855. 

This  sketch  is  by  Thos.  F.  Anderson,  now  of  Den- 
nis Mills,  Ea. , who  was  A.  A.  G.  to  Watie’s  Division. 

I have  concluded  to  contribute  an  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  our  Southern  Indians  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  but  have  to  depend  on  memory. 
Strange  to  say,  my  recollection  of  what  took  place 
under  my  observation  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
1845  and  ’47,  is  more  vivid  than  that  of  our  last 
war.  But  few  dates  are  remembered. 

Being-  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  what  I have  to  say  will  principally  concern 
them.  We  must  glance  back  and  refer  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  a division  in  that  tribe  into  two  par- 
ties, between  whom  the  feeling-  ran  as  high  as  that 
between  the  Democratic  Party  South,  and  the  Abo- 
lition Party  North,  previous  to  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  our  Civil  War. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
Cherokees,  then  a powerful  tribe,  occupied  much  of 
Georgia,  parts  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Car- 
olina and  a small  strip  of  Southern  Virginia.  They 
gradually  withdrew  from  Virginia,  moving  South, 
and  during  Gen.  Jackson’s  presidency,  resided  prin- 
cipally in  Georgia. 

As  white  settlers  occupied  that  State,  the  usual 
crowding  out  process  began,  and  laws  were  passed 
bearing  hard  and  injuriously  upon  the  Cherokees. 
Their  principal  chief  was  John  Ross,  a man  of  lib- 
eral education,  crafty  and  unreliable.  To  secure 
peace  and  quiet  propositions,  from  the  United  States 
had  been  made  to  purchase  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  set  apart  to  them  a reserva- 
tion west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  These  propo- 
sitions were  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr.  Ross  and  his 
party,  numerically  the  strongest,  but  composed  prin- 
cipally of  uncivilized  and  ignorant  full  bloods. 

On  the  other  hand,  Major  Ridge,  founder  of  the 
party  subsequently  named  after  him  and  composed 
of  intelligent  half  breeds  and  slave  owners,  among 
whom  was  Elias  Boudinot,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  cultured  of  his  people,  saw  that  eventually  his 
people  would  have  to  sell  or  be  driven  off,  and  with 
his  followers  concluded  a Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  disposing  of  all  their  lands  east,  and  agree- 
ing to  take  a reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  began  in 
1828.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a small  body  of 
Cherokees,  afterwards  known  as  Old  Settlers,  had 
removed  and  settled  in  western  Arkansas. 

John  Ross,  st'll  the  principal  chief,  now  began 
oppressing  the  Ridge  party,  and  had  their  princi- 
pal men,  such  as  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Jim  Starr, 
the  Adairs  and  others  murdered.  Stand  Watie, 
now  the  leader  of  the  Ridge  party,  had  attempts 
made  upon  him,  but  they  all  failed.  The  last  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a noted  bully  named  Foreman, 
who  was  himself  laid  out  by  Watie. 

In  1860  there  were  unusual  local  disturbances.  A 
secret  organization,  known  as  the  Ketowah  Society, 
had  long  existed  among  the  followers  of  John  Ross. 
The  object  of  this  organization  was  destruction  to 
half  breeds  and  white  men  living  in  the  nation. 
The  badge  of  membership  in  this  association  was 


two  pins  crossing  one  another  and  fastened  to  the 
lapel  of  the  coat,  vest  or  hunting  shirt.  Hence 
they  received  the  name  and  were  known  as  Pins. 
We  captured  all  their  papers  during  the  war.  I 
have  them  and  the  Kansas  Javhawkers  to  thank  for 
the  burning  of  my  house  and  the  destruction  of  all 
else  that  I possessed. 

In  Mav,  1861,  Gen.  Albert  Pike  came  as  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Confederate  States  Government  au- 
thorized to  make  treaties  with  the  Souchern  In- 
dians. At  first  Chief  Ross  refused  and  insisted  on 
his  nation  remaining  neutral,  and  would  not  allow 
enlistment  of  Cherokee  troops  into  the  Confederate 
service.  Stand  Watie  had,  however,  in  a quiet  way 
enlisted  a regiment  in  readiness  to  join  the  Con- 
federates. John  Ross  was  evidently  holding  off  for 
further  development.  This  was  before  the  battle 
of  Springfield,  on  Wilson’s  Creek,  as  the  Yankees 
called  it.  Success  crowning  our  arms  there,  Ross 
hastened  to  treat  with  Gen.  Pike  and  agreed  to  put 
in  the  Confederate  service  a regiment  to  be  armed 
and  equipped  by  the  Confederacy,  and  he  did  so. 
In  making  that  treaty  he  would  allow  none  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ridge  party  to  take  part  in  it. 

Previous  to  this  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch  authorized 
Capt.  John  Miller  and  myself  to  raise  an  independ- 
ent company  to  serve  for  three  months.  We  were 
known  as  the  Dixie  Rangers  and  we  were  to  occupy 
the  neutral  land  in  part  of  the  Territory  and  South- 
ern Kansas.  In  that  company  served  the  after- 
wards noted  William  Ouantrell,  about  whom  I will, 
at  some  future  time,  take  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing, to  correct  stories  abou  this  death,  etc.  I will 
only  say  here  that,  when  you  knew  Ouantrell,  you 
knew  a kind-hearted  man,  an  intrepid  soldier  and 
a gentleman  of  whose  friendship  I was,  and  am, 
proud. 

The  Third  Louisiana  Regiment  came  up  to  us. 
Many  of  us  saw  that  Regiment  under  fire  at  Spring- 
field  and  Pea  Ridge,  where  it  made  its  mark  as  well 
as  at  other  points,  wherever  it  served,  in  fact. 
When  that  Regiment  left  us  after  the  Pea  Ridge 
fight,  our  Indians  were  distressed,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  war  they  never  ceased  to  regret  the  separa- 
tion from  them  of  the  Third  Louisiana. 

At  the  expiration  of  their  three  months’  term  of 
service  the  Dixie  Rangers  were  disbanded,  and 
nearly  all,  myself  included,  joined  Company  K., 
First  Cherokee  Regiment.  Capt.  Thompson  Mayes, 
a brother  of  the  late  principal  Chief  Joel  B.  Mayes. 
Capt.  Mayes  was  a man  of  superior  education  and  a 
fine  officer.  This  was  Colonel  Watie’s  pet  company. 
There  was  but  the  one  company  in  the  First  Chero- 
kee Regiment,  composed  of  and  officered  by  Indians. 
In  the  other  companies,  whites  and  Indians  were 
mixed  as  well  among  the  officers  as  in  the  ranks, 
and  it  worked  well  and  smoothly.  In  the  Choctaw 
regiments  some  companits  were  either  all  whites 
or  all  Indians,  which  caused  more  or  less  friction 
and  jarring.  But  the  plan  had  been  adopted  by 
Col.  D.  N.  Cooper  and  could  not  well  be  changed. 

Many  of  Col.  Watie’s  Regiment  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Springfield,  but  went  there  with  his  per- 
mission as  individuals  and  not  as  an  organized 
body. 

A number  of  Missourians  came  to  us  and  took 
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part  in  the  fight.  Some  came  unarmed  and  others 
armed  with  their  shotguns  and  rifles.  Among 
them  was  an  old,  lean  and  lank  Baptist  preacher 
with  a Flintlock  rifle  about  seven  feet  long.  He 
would  kneel  on  one  knee,  take  deliberate  aim,  and 
say:  “May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  that  poor  crit- 

ter’s soul,”  and  pull  the  trigger.  Then  he  would  get 
up,  reload,  get  down  on  one  knee  again  and  repeat 
his  prayer,  fire.  I stood  and  looked  at  him  fire  five  or 
six  times,  and  I believe  he  made  every  bullet  count. 

Very  little  was  done  between  that  fight  and  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  except  a fight  that  took  place 
in  December,  1861,  between  our  Cherokees  and  the 
forces  of  Opothleoholo,  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Loyal  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Wichitas,  Kickapoos  and 
Delawares.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold.  We 
found  Opothleoholo  occupying  a strong  position  in 
the  mountains  near  Chustenola.  We  commenced 
driving  them  from  the  start,  captured  their  bag- 
gage and  papers,  and  followed  them  for  three  days 
up  into  Kansas  to  the  big  bend  of  Arkansas  River. 
The  Pin  Regiment  came  up  the  second  day,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  fight.  Many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed.  Here  and  there  we  would  strike  bunches  of 
their  squaws  huddled  together.  These  we  sent 
back  to  our  camp  and  fed.  In  their  flight  they  had 
thrown  away  their  infants,  which  were  frozen  stiff. 
Altogether  it  was  a sickening  sight. 

After  this,  nothing  worth  noting  took  place  until 
we  were  ordered  to  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  Cherokees 
distinguished  themselves  capturing  a battery. 
Here  one  of  the  Yankee  artillerymen  was  lying 
stretched  out,  face  down,  between  two  of  the  pieces 
apparently  dead.  One  of  our  full  blood  Cherokees 
took  out  his  knife,  got  his  fingers  in  the  Yankees 
hair  and  cut  out  and  jerked  off  a scalp  .-ibout  the 
size  of  a dollar.  Thus  resurrected,  Mr.  Yank  got 
him  on  his  legs  in  a hurry,  and  “he  ran  like  a 
quarter  horse,”  not  a gun  was  fired  after  him,  but  a 
yell  went  up:  “Go  it,  Yank,  we  have  a lock  of  your 

hair.”  Thisscalping  business,  however,  brought 
on  more  or  less  correspondence  between  opposing 
commandery,  and  our  Indians  were  strictly  ordered 
to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  white  men’s  hair,  leav- 
ing it  optional  with  them  to  take  such  mementoes 
from  other  Indians  or  let  it  alone. 

At  this  time  we  were  in  the  Department  of  Ar- 
kansas, first  under  Gen.  Holmes  and  next  under  Gen. 
Hindman.  We  were  then  put  into  a department  of 
our  own,  called  the  Indian  Department,  and  under 
Gen.  Steele.  Colonels  Cooper  and  Watie  were 
made  Brigadier-Generals.  Gen.  Watie  had  the 
command  of  the  First  Indian  Brigade,  consisting  of 
the  First  and  Second  Cherokee  Regiments,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Colonels  J.  M.  Bell  and 
W.  P.  Adair,  Scales’  Battalion,  Major  J.  A.  Scales 
and  Quantrell’s  Battalion,  the  latter  the  most  of  the 
time  on  detached  service  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  Second  Indian  Brigade,  Gen.  Cooper,  was 
composed  of  two  Choctaw  regiments  and  the  Chick- 
asaw Battalion. 

The  Third  Brigade  consisted  of  First  Creek  Reg- 
iment, Col.  D.  N.  McIntosh,  and  the  Second  Creek, 
Col.  Chilly  McIntosh,  and  the  Seminole  Regiment, 
Col.  John  Juniper,  and  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen. 
Sam  Checoti. 


In  the  summer  of  1862,  I was  sent  out  West  to  en- 
list for  the  Confederacy,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
one  battalion  of  Osages,  Major  Broke  Arm,  one 
large  company  of  Caddoes  and  Arrapahoes,  Capt. 
George  Washington,  and  one  company  of  Comanches, 
Capt.  Esopah  or  Esc  Habbe,  their  Chief.  All  of 
these  reported  to  Gen.  Watie  and  were  of  good  serv- 
ice to  us,  as  they  rambled  between  Kansas  and  the 
Texas  Panhandle  and  prevented  any  invasion  from 
Kansas,  which  otherwise  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place.  After  the  Pea  Ridge  fight,  Gen. 
Price’s  Missourians  and  the  Third  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment were  ordered  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
we  were  left  to  ourselves,  all  Indians,  except  Wills’ 
Battalion  and  a Texas  infantry  regiment,  which 
were  stationed  at  our  depot  of  supplies  and  saw  no 
fighting. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  Chief  Ross  and  the  Pin 
Regiment  deserted  to  the  Yankees.  From  that  on 
we  saw  no  rest,  and  hardly  a week  passed  but  what 
bushwhacking  engagements  between  us  and  the 
Northern  Indians  and  Yankees  took  place.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1863  the  military  authorities  in 
Kansas  conceived  the  idea  of  returning  the  Northern 
refugee  Cherokees  to  their  homes  in  time  to  plant  a 
crop.  They  had  furnished  them  with  horses,  seeds 
and  necessary  agricultural  implements,  and  they 
came  escorted  by  Gen.  Blount,  commanding  Kansas 
troops,  and  Col.  Phillips,  commanding  the  old  Pin 
Regiment.  But  Gen.  Watie  did  not  propose  to  let 
them  alone.  We  routed  them  from  settlement  to 
settlement  and  they,  together  with  Col.  Phillips’ 
Regiment,  had  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Fort  Gibson. 
We  were  quite  beholden  to  the  Yankees  for  the  sup- 
plies thus  furnished  by  them,  which  mostly  fell 
into  our  hands. 

Gen.  S.  B.  Maxey  now  took  command  of  the  De- 
partment. He  was  the  Indians'  idol.  His  free  and 
easy  manner  suited  them  exactly;  besides,  he  was  a 
fighter  and  kept  us  moving.  When  Red  River 
Banks  started  on  his  expedition,  which  terminated 
at  Mansfield,  Federal  Gen.  Steele  was  to  move  out 
from  Little  Rock,  and  Gen  Thayer  from  Fort  Smith, 
to  join  Banks  in  Texas.  The  greater  part  of  our 
Indians  were  waiting  for  Thayer  to  come  out  from 
Fort  Smith,  but  he  concluded  best  not  to  show  him- 
self and  he  acted  wisely,  for  our  boys  were  spoiling 
for  a fight.  Part  of  the  Indians  commanded  by 
Gen.  Maxey  met  Steele  at  Poison  Springs,  captured 
his  train,  and  sent  two  Negro  regiments  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  We  followed  Steele  on 
his  retreat  to  Saline  River,  where  we  fought  in  mud 
and  water,  belly  deep  to  our  horses,  and  felt  very 
much  relieved  when  Parsons’  Brigade  of  Missou- 
rians, who  had  force-marched  it  from  Mansfield, 
came  up  in  double  quick,  and  one  of  them  called 
out:  “Stand  aside,  you  critter  companies,  and  let  us 
at  them.”  Well,  we  critter  companies  stood  aside, 
and  Parsons’  men  went  at  them  sure  enough. 

I must  pass  over  numerous  small  engagements  we 
had  with  the  Northern  Indians.  They  gave  us  the 
most  trouble.  Had  we  not  had  them  to  fight,  we 
would  have  had  a comparatively  easy  time  of  it. 
But  they  knew  the  country  as  well  as  we  did  and 
took  advantage  of  that  knowledge.  Their  losses, 
however  exceeded  ours. 
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Among-  our  captures  from  the  enemy,  I will  men- 
tion one  steamboat  loaded  with  dry-g-oods,  near 
Webber’s  Falls,  for  Fort  Gibson,  and  a train  of 
about  200  wagons  loaded  principally  with  ready- 
made clothing,  on  Cabin  Creek,  Cherokee  Na- 


The  last  winter  of  the  war,  Gen.  Maxey  was  or- 
dered to  Texas,  Gen.  Cooper  took  command  of  the 
Indian  Department,  and  Gen.  Watie  of  the  Indian 
Division.  This  was  the  first  time  that  we  saw  some 
rest  for  a little  over  a month,  when  we  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters  near  Red  River  in  Choctaw 
Nation. 

About  a year  previous  to  this,  messengers  had 
been  sent  to  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Indians 
to  meet  us  in  Council  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  council  was,  first,  to  make  peace  between 
the  different  tribes.  The  next  programme  was  for 
these  tribes,  thus  united,  to  invade  Kansas  from  the 
north  and  west,  whilst  we  would  meet  them  from 
the  south,  and  leave  but  a greasy  spot  of  Kansas. 
We  had,  during  that  winter,  prepared  a number  of 
packsaddles,  as  we  would  not  be  incumbered  with  a 
train.  Unfortunately,  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender  took 
place  but  a short  time  before  the  meeting  of  this 
Council.  Hence,  we  thought  best  to  confine  the  pro- 
ceedings to  peace-making  between  the  Indians,  and 
I have  heard  of  no  war  between  them  from  then  un- 
til now.  Tribes  from  Idaho,  Dakota  and  Montana 
were  present.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  Indian 
Council  that  ever  met. 

The  disbanding  of  the  Indian  troops  took  place  in 
April,  1865.  The  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
which  had  not  been  desolated.  With  the  Southern 
Cherokees  it  was  different.  Their  houses  had  been 
burned,  their  stock  stolen  and  driven  into  Kansas. 
Many  of  them  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
counted  their  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  by  the  thou- 
sands, could  barely  raise  a pony  to  go  home  on. 
Their  country  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Federals 
and  Pins,  and  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  re- 
main as  refuges  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  keep 
up  a quasi  military  organization  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  and 
Southern  Tribes  of  Indians  at  Fort  Smith,  in  June, 
1865,  when  peace  was  declared. 

I have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a mere  outline  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Indian  Territory.  But  I can- 
not conclude  this  hasty  and  incomplete  sketch  with- 
out words  of  praise  to  our  Indian  allies,  especially 
the  Cherokees,  under  theirable  leader,  Stand  Watie, 
and  our  Seminoles,  under  that  good  man  and  strict 
disciplinarian,  Col.  John  Juniper. 


Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky.,  sends 
renewal  with  the  following  encouraging  words: 
You  are  doing  a great  work  for  the  South  in  the 
Veteran.  The  memorials  of  the  valor  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier  are  the  most  priceless  treasures  of 
the  South,  and  he  who  garners  them  in  is  a bene- 
factor. The  courage,  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  her 
people  are  something  money  cannot  buy,  which  the 
ages  will  ever  repeat,  and  the  history  of  which 
will  bring  imperishable  fame  wherever  told. 


HE  “WENT  FOR”  HIS  COLONEL’S  CHICKEN. 


It  was  a bright  clear  day  and  we  had  halted  to 
rest,  and  to  eat  our  slim  rations.  I overheard  Col. 

S say  to  a woman  in  the  doorway  of  a small 

house:  “A  chicken  will  be  brought  to  you  in  a few 
moments;  cook  it  at  once  with  dumplings.  How 
soon  can  I get  it?”  Her  reply  escaped  me.  Tired 
and  famished  as  I was,  I almost  tasted  that  odorous 
chicken  and  those  steaming  dumplings,  as  my 
weakness  was  chicken  stew  and  dumplings.  In- 
stantly I resolved  to  have  that  stew.  Impatiently  I 
saw  a chicken  delivered.  In  a short  time  I drew 
water  from  the  well  with  its  old  sweep,  I took  a 
drink  from  the  handy  gourd  and  had  hung  it  up, 
when  I heard  the  girl  say  to  the  mother,  “That 
chicken  is  tender  now;  the  man  might  come.”  With 
me  it  was  now  or  never.  I walked  into  the  house: 
“Please  let  me  have  that  chicken  as  soon  as  it 
cooks.”  “Did  the  man  send  you?” she  asked,  “Yes,” 
I replied  boldly.  She  took  it  up  steaming  hot  and  I 
held  my  haversack  open.  She  folded  the  fowl  in  a 
paper.  “Now,  how  can  you  take  the  dumplings?” 
the  girl  asked.  I dared  not  wait,  having  not  a mo- 
ment to  lose,  so  I instantly  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  A moment  later  the  Colonel  appeared,  and 
a blue  flame  followed  his  adjectives. 

I divided  that  chicken  with  my  chum  and  I never 
dared  to  tell  the  Colonel,  until  many  years  after  the 
war,  that  I was  the  thief. 

He  enjoyed  the  joke  then,  but  says  he  believes  he 
would  have  killed  me  at  the  time. 


An  interesting  correspondence  appears  in  the 
Albany,  New  York,  Journal  concerning  a sword  sur- 
rendered to  the  late  Captain  McDow,  of  Texas,  by 
Captain  P.  H.'  White,  of  Albany. 

Capt.  McDow’s  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bronson, 
offered  him  the  sword  in  a beautiful  patriotic  letter, 
and  anticipating  it,  Capt.  White  wrote  her  that  he 
would  be  “ the  happiest  man  in  existence.” 

A sentimental  feature  of  the  surrender  is  reported 
that  Captain  White  on  being  “hemmed  in  by  the 
Confederates”  agreed  to  surrender  to  an  officer  but 
declared  he  would  die  before  he  would  surrender  to 
a private;  and  these  conditions  are  placed  to  his 
credit  as  “a  man  of  unusual  courage.”  The  gallant 
Captain  White  may  congratulate  himself  that  pecul- 
iar conditions  surrounded  him  for  such  was  not  the 
rule.  A Confederate  private  was  not  only  the  equal 
of  his  Captain,  but  his  Colonel  and  his  General,  and 
many  a one  would  not  have  waited  to  accommodate 
his  preference  to  surrender  to  an  officer. 

Mrs.  Bronson's  patriotism  is  appreciated.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  states:  “I  feel  like  taking  the  field 
and  putting  the  Veteran  in  every  Southern  home. 
You  may  send  the  Veteran  as  long  as  my  husband 
and  children  are  alive.” 

J.  J.  Jones,  Plainfield,  Mo.,  asks  for  the  address 
of  “one  Dr.  Boyd,  who  was  surgeon  for  the  Forty - 
eighth  Tennessee.  I do  not  remember  his  given 
name.  He  cut  five  and  a half  ounces  of  lead  out  of 
my  shoulder  at  Kingston,  Ky.  I was  wounded  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  while  in  Col.  Nixon’s  command. 
Was  in  Forty-first  Tennessee  until  the  fall  of  Donel- 
son,  after  which  I went  into  Col.  Hill’s  Regiment." 
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MEMPHIS  WANTS  THE  ABBEY. 


In  a recent  address  the  Committee  on  a Southern 
Battle  Abbey  for  Memphis,  says:  * * * 

Geographically  considered,  your  committee  feels 
warranted  in  saying  that  Memphis  offers  the  most 
favorable  and  central  location  of  any  city  in  the 
South.  The  territory  within  which  the  Abbey  will 
beerected  is  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky-  and  Missouri.  Be- 
sides our  more  favorable  geographical  position,  we 
have  a concentration  of  railroads  from  all  directions 
and  the  great  Mississippi  River  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  city — ten  railroads  and  an 
"inland  sea.” 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  ev-ery  ex -Confederate  sol- 
dier residing  within  200  miles  of  Memphis  to  send 
at  least  SI. 00  to  the  chairman  of  our  finance  com- 
mittee, Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes.  Ever}-  Confederate 
should  feel  that  he  has  a positive  and  personal  in- 
terest in  the  great  building,  and  when  he  visits  it, 
he  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  personally  contributed  to  its  erection. 

We  are  going  to  have  an  imposing  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  to  decorate  and  ani- 
mate Court  Square.  No  doubt  about  that.  Let  us 
also  have  the  splendid  edifice  in  question  to  orna- 
ment the  bluff,  just  south  of  the  Cossitt  Library  and 
to  overlook  the  mighty  Mississippi  from  the  same 
spot  from  which  the  dauntless  De  Soto  first  beheld 
it  in  its  turbid  grandeur,  355  years  ago.  To  this 
end,  then,  let  everybody  in  Memphis  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  contribute  something  to  this  mag- 
nificent enterprise.  Let  us  see  who  is  proud  of 
Memphis,  who  is  patriotic,  who  is  aesthetic,  who  is 
sagacious  enough  to  promote  the  public  and  his  in- 
dividual interest  by  the  generous  espousal  of  an  en- 
terprise that  will  confer  alike  a great  commercial 
advantage  and  a patriotic  distinction  upon  his  own 
home  and  city — a city  whose  future  proportions  (it 
has  been  predicted)  will  transcend  those  of  her  famous 
namesake  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the  ancient  Nile. 

Messrs.  G.  V.  Rambaut,  James  Dinkins,  and  Geo. 
W.  Gordon,  are  the  Committee.  At  a public  gath- 
ering of  Confederates  and  others,  Capt.  Dinkins  said: 

“In  the  spring  of  1861,  (thirty-five  years  ago) 
there  lived  in  the  South  a people  whose  character 
for  chivalry  had  never  been  questioned.  These 
people  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace,  but  came 
forth  after  four  years  of  bloody  war  enshrined  in 
‘glory,’  and  ‘they  will  live  in  song  and  story’  for- 
ever. We  want  their  virtues  perpetuated.  We  want 
the  story  of  the  war  told  truthfully. 

“There  was  a sentiment  at  that  time  which  pre- 
vailed with  great  unanimity  among  our  people.  It 
called  for  resistance  to  what  we  believed  was  an  in- 
justice to  our  section  and  an  encroachment  on  our 
rights.  The  youth  and  flower  of  the  South  volun- 
teered to  fight  this  wrong,  and  they  were  encour- 
aged and  inspired  by  the  cheers  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Southern  queens.  Those  charming  girls  and 
their  mammas  made  flags  and  presented  them  with 
admonitions — ‘they  must  never  go  down  in  dishonor.’ 

“After  four  years  of  war  which  shocked  this 
country  and  paralyzed  the  interest  of  Europe,  they 
were  forced  to  lay  down  their  guns,  and  furl  their 


silken  flags ; but,  thank  God,  not  in  dishonor.  Think 
of  it!  During  four  years  of  carnage  they  stood 
with  less  than  600,000  men,  including  every  depart- 
ment, teamsters,  hospital  forces,  etc.,  with  a terii- 
tory  about  one-third  of  the  whole  country  to  pro- 
tect, every  port  closed  against  us,  with  a hostile 
fleet  of  500  vessels  and  35,000  sailors  in  possession 
of  our  coast,  our  rivers  and  bays  packed  with  men- 
of-war,  cut  off  entirely  from  all  the  world,  contend- 
ing in  the  field  against  an  army  2,865,000  strong, 
equipped  with  the  finest  weapons,  and  supplied 
with  every  comfort  a soldier  could  ask,  and  with 
the  world  to  draw  on  for  as  much  more.  Do  you 
realize  this?  Will  future  generations  believe  the 
story?  Will  they  sympathize  with  us?  Will  our 
descendants  understand  and  enjoy  the  heritage  to 
which  the  sacrifices  and  heroism  entitle  them? 

“Monuments  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
erected  to  our  leaders,  and  this  is  right.  They  de- 
serve them.  But  the  reputation  which  the  South 
made  for  genius  and  daring  belongs  to  the  private 
soldiers,  and  we  owe  it  to  them,  to  the  dead  and  the 
living,  that  their  glorious  deeds  shall  be  perpetuat- 
ed in  imperishable  memorials. 

“We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  a duty  to  our 
children  that  this  be  done. 

“When  the  generations  of  the  future  shall  read  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  bravery  of  our  people,  when 
they  read  of  how  we  resisted  those  mighty  hosts  of 
men  and  resources  for  four  years,  with  so  few  men, 
without  food  very  often,  and  with  no  arms  except 
those  captured  from  the  enemy,  with  no  chances  to 
recruit,  they  will  be  astonished.  They  will  read 
the  story  over  and  over.  We  do  not  want  to  detract 
from  the  other  side — There  were  some  grand  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  but  we  want  the  truth  told.  We  want 
our  desendants  to  give  us  credit  for  what  we  did. 

“Those  of  us  who  were  participants,  whether  in 
the  field,  or  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded; 
whether  weaving  cloth  and  making  clothes  for  the 
soldiers,  or  cheering  them  by  our  smiles,  should  go 
to  work  with  all  our  might  to  build  this  great  ‘Ab- 
bey.’ We  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  those  heroes  who 
died  in  prison  from  cold  and  disease  rather  than 
surrender  a principle. 

“We  owe  it  to  the  men  who  stood  in  the  ditches 
with  scarcely  enough  to  eat  to  prevent  starvation 
and  fought  four  years  an  army  so  powerful  in  num- 
ber and  resources.  And,  above  all,  we  owe  it  to 
the  incomparable  women  of  those  days,  who  with- 
stood the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  war  with 
a fortitude  unknown  before,  who  had  never  felt  the 
want  of  any  comfort,  but  with  that  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  bravery  which  characterized  them,  and 
which  was  unknown  even  to  the  ‘Spartan  Mothers.’ 
I say  we  should  husband  these  truths. 

“And  we  must  build  the  ‘Battle  Abbey.’  We 
look  to  our  women  for  everything  good.  I do  not 
believe  there  was  ever  in  the  world  a man  who  rose 
to  distinction  or  above  his  fellows  to  whose  mother 
was  not  due  the  praise.  No  man  ever  acquired 
goodness  or  greatness  unless  he  had  a good,  sensi- 
ble mother — and  were  I able  I would  build  the  tower 
of  the  ‘Battle  Abbey’  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  write 
on  the  dome  in  golden  letters,  ‘To  the  memory  of 
Southern  Women  and  the  Confederate  Soldier.’  ” 
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OUR  DEAD  AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

Rev.  Jno.  R.  Deering  wrote  the  Nashville  Chris- 
tian Advocate  sometime  since,  from  his  Kentucky 
home,  about  the  Confederate  graves  in  the  cemetery 
at  Lexington.  Some  of  his  notes  are: 

On  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  towering  shaft  that 
supports  the  noble  image  of  “the  great  Commoner,” 
Clay,  which,  from  its  elevation  of  132  feet,  seems  to 
be  looking  upon  the  old  “Ashland”  home,  away 
across  the  city  there,  a little  to  the  statue’s  right 


GEN.  JOHN  H.  MORGAN. 

[Born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  January  1,  1825,  but  went  to  Kentucky 
in  his  early  life.  Raised  a company  and  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  in  1861.  He  rose  to  the  grade  of  Major-General,  having  an 
eventful  career.  The  story  of  his  escape  from  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary is  thrilling.  Gen.  Morgan  was  killed  at  Greenville,  Tenn., 
September  4,  1864.] 

and  somewhat  back  of  that,  a modest  marble  slab 
marks  the  sleeping  dust  of  Kentucky’s  cavalier — 
the  immortal  Morgan.  It  bears  no  word  or  sign 
upon  it  of  those  stormy  scenes  in  which  he  moved 
like  lightning  flash,  and  amid  which  his  heroic 
spirit  sank  down  to  rest.  These  dates  alone  are 
upon  it: 

July  1,  1825.  September  4,  1864. 

When  placed  there  that  may  have  been  enough. 
Their  loneliness  was  eloquent.  It  is  suggestive 
still — but  not  of  his  deeds,  nor  the  honor  in  which 
his  country  holds  him.  The  time  is  coming  when 


this  simple  stone  must  give  place  to  a memorial 
worthy  the  man,  his  native  State  and  the  reckle-s 
riders  who  obeyed  his  bugle  horn.  In  all  our  civil 
war  no  soldier  was  more  admired  and  loved  by  his 
command;  none  better  illustrated  the  strategic  gen- 
ius, the  military  daring,  the  genial  disposition,  the 
patriotic  pride,  the  soldierly  sacrifice  and  endurance 
of  the  Kentucky  Confederate  cavalr}'.  Gen.  Duke, 
who  served  under  him,  and  was  in  his  deepest  coun- 
cils, is  surely  a competent  critic,  and  he  declares 
him  “the  greatest  partisan  leader  the  world  ever 
saw,  unless  it  were  the  Irishman,  Sarsfield.”  His- 
tory may  not  accept  this  opinion,  but  I think  will 
include  him  in  the  first  three  Southern  cavalry 
commanders,  whose  names  will  live  through  com- 
ing ages,  and  perhaps,  in  this  order:  Forrest, 
Morgan,  Stuart.  Holding  this  opinion,  remem- 
bering the  ignominious  treatment  endured  in  a 
felon’s  garb  and  cell,  though  as  a prisoner  of  war, 
recalling  the  brutality  inflicted  upon  the  dying 
and  helpless  chieftain,  mindful  of  the  two  inter- 
ments and  removals  of  his  poor  maltreated  body  ere 
it  reached  its  final  rest  in  his  own  bluegrass  bed, 
I cannot  doubt  that  some  day  his  kindred,  his 
command,  his  countrymen,  will  build  him  a fit- 
ting memorial.  Let  it  be  a bronze  horseman, 
large  as  life,  armed  and  mounted,  hale,  wary, 
warlike — as  near  as  can  be,  the  image  of  Morgan 
and  his  mare! 

But  I intended  to  tell  what  is,  rather  than  what 
shall  be.  * * * 

In  the  center  of  the  “Confederate  lot,”  which 
is  a well-chosen  spot,  on  rolling  ground  and  of 
triangular  shape,  stands  the  costliest  monument 
in  honor  of  the  boys  in  gray.  It  is  a crosstree  of 
sturdy  sort  and  roughhewn  surface  in  imitation 
of  natural  growth,  having  no  other  design  than  a 
broken  flagstaff  and  the  drooping  banner  of  the 
Southland  leaning  against  it. 

The  cross  is  about  ten  feet  high,  so  that  base 
and  cross  are  seventeen  feet.  On  the  front  of  the 
upper  row  of  stones  hangs  an  unrolled  scroll,  as 
yet  uninscribed  also.  Whether  it  is  to  remind  of 
a broken  Constitution,  or  to  hold  the  record  of 
heroic  dead,  I know  not,  but  its  blank  face  im- 
presses one.  The  broken  sword  means  hard  blows, 
both  given  and  taken,  whilst  the  ivy  and  fern, 
the  lily  and  oak,  adorning  the  sides  and  rear, 
proclaim  a people’s  appreciation  and  affection. 
Two  words  tell  their  tale  of  woe,  but  they  are 
blessed  words,  high  and  lifted  up:  “Our  Dead.” 

Those  who  recall  the  phrases,  “The  Nation’s 
Dead,”  “The  Nation’s  Wards,”  will  feel  the 
deeper,  dearer  significance  of  “Our  Dead.” 

It  cost  about  $1,800,  and  was  given  largely  by 
Jas.  H.  Grinstead,  of  Lexington.  This  memorial  is 
about  twenty  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  before 
a vast  audience  by  Gen.  William  C.  Preston. 

The  other  monument  on  this  lot  is  one  recently 
erected  at  the  point  of  two  diverging  roads.  It  rep- 
resents the  Confederate  soldier  in  full  uniform,  and 
standing  “at  rest.”  The  dress  is  of  better  style 
and  fit  than  the  real  soldier  ever  wore  or  saw  in  his 
proudest  day,  and  included  a wide-brimmed  hat 
and  “store”  overcoat.  The  statue  is  life  size  and 
of  white  marble.  It  is  a young  man  with  “head 
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up,”  “eyes  front” — i. e. , toward  the  “Government” 
lot,  where  846  Federals  sleep  their  last  sleep.  The 
pedestal  holds  the  names  of  133  men,  representing 
ten  of  the  States.  These  include  “citizen  prison- 
ers,” as  well  as  “soldiers.” 

The.  Woman’s  Honorary  Confederate  Association 
has  in  charg-e  these  lots,  and  expends  each  year  in 
their  care  and  decoration  the  sum  of  $50.  The 
“Veterans”  themselves  see  that  every  comrade  dy- 
ing-, however  poor,  has  decent  interment,  as  well  as 
medical  skill  and  all  needed  attention. 

The  thirtieth  Memorial  Day  closed  upon  a charm- 
ing scene.  The  monuments  were  garlanded.  The 
graves  were  marked  by  white  crosses,  the  crosses 
bearing  crimson  and  white  streamers,  with  legends 
poetic  and  patriotic — the  grass,  clean  and  velvety, 
being  covered  with  many-hued  flowers.  As  the 
sun’s  slanting  rays  lay  lovingly  upon  these  tokens 
of  woman’s  sympathy  and  sorrow,  I felt  in  my  heart 
that  I had  rather  rest  here,  if  it  please  God,  than 
anywhere  else  in  creation. 

LOUISIANIANS  AT  APPOMATTOX. 

Comrade  Doctor  J.  C.  Uoftin  sends  an  old  dingy 
print  to  the  Veteran,  copy  of  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  pride  by  survivors  and  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  not  of  the  survivors: 

The  Louisiana  brigade,  including  the  9th  Regi- 
ment, made  the  last  charge  at  Appamattox,  and 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  until  called  back, 
when  Gen’l  Gordon  paid  them  a high  compliment 
for  the  gallantry  displayed  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. After  that  last  heroic  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Grant's  swarming  legions,  the  curtain 
falls  over  the  small  but  heroic  band,  as  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  Louisiana  troops  will  show: 

It  is  dated  at  “Head-Quarters  Evans’  Division, 
Appomattox  Court  House,  April  11th,  A.  D.  1865,” 
and  addressed  to  Col.  Eugene  Waggoman,  Command- 
ing Hays'  and  Stafford  s Brigades: 

The  sad  hour  has  arrived  when  we  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army  so  long  together  must  part, 
at  least  for  a time.  But  the  saddest  circumstances 
connected  with  the  separation  are  that  it  occurs  un- 
der heavy  disaster  to  our  beloved  cause.  But  to 
you,  Colonel,  and  to  our  brother  officers  and  brother 
soldiers  of  Hays’  and  Stafford’s  Brigades,  I claim  to 
say  that  you  can  carry  with  you  the  proud  conscience 
that  in  the  estimation  of  your  commanders  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Tell  Louisiana,  when  you 
each  her  shores,  that  her  sons  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  have  made  her  illustrious  upon 
every  battle  ground,  from  first  Manassas  to  the 
last  desperate  blow  struck  by  your  command  on  the 
hill  of  Appomattox,  and  tell  her,  too,  that  as  in  the 
first,  so  in  the  last,  the  enemy  before  the  valor  of 
your  charging  lines.  To  the  sad  decree  of  an  all- 
wise providence,  let  us  bow  in  humble  resignation, 
awaiting  His  will  for  the  pillar  of  cloud  to  be 
lifted.  For  you,  and  for  your  gallant  officers  and 
devoted  men,  I shall  always  cherish  the  most  pleas- 
ing memories,  and  when  I say  farewell,  it  is  with  a 
full  heart,  which  beats  an  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  for  your  future  happiness.  C.  A.  Evans. 

Brig.  Gen.  Com.  Division. 


CHARMING  NELLIE— Continued. 


The  following  is  a continuation  of  the  letter  to 
Charming  Nellie  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Veteran,  dated  May  19,  1862: 

What  an  unconsciously  long  letter  I am  writing, 
or,  rather,  have  already  written!  Luckily,  I am  at 
no  expense  for  postage,  having,  in  common  with 
members  of  Congress,  the  franking  privilege.  You 
may  find  the  reading  a sore  tax  on  your  patience, 
but  I must  bring  my  story  up  to  date  nevertheless. 
There  is  no  telling  how  long  we  will  remain  here, 
or  when  I will  again  be  as  comfortably  fixed  for 
writing.  I have  driven  four  stakes  into  the  ground 
in  position  to  hold  a board  covered  by  a blanket  at 
the  proper  height,  to  allow  me  to  sit  on  the  ground 
and  write.  Another  reason  for  not  closing  and 
marking  at  the  bottom  “to  be  continued,”  is  that  I 
may  not  live  to  do  the  continuing.  Ever  since  re- 
ceiving your  last  letter,  the  child’s  prayer,  para- 
phrased to  read,  “If  I should  die  before  I write, ’’  has 
been  ringing  in  my  head.  I am  not  silly  enough,  I 
assure  you,  to  fancy  it  a premonition.  On  the  con- 
trary, I feel  certain  of  escaping  death.  But  I know 
death  is  a possibility,  and  so,  holding  a letter  re- 
ceived an  obligation  to  be  honorably  met  only  by 
full  and  complete  answer,  I must  trespass  on  your 
endurance  a while  longer. 

We  rested  in  the  laurel  thicket  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  recruiting  officers,  who  left  us  at 
Dumfries,  rejoined  the  brigade,  bringing  batches  of 
raw  recruits  and  many  letters  from  home  folks. 
When  the  order  came  to  march  it  was  raining  heav- 
ily and  continued  to  rain  until  midnight.  Troops 
were  passing  by  for  six  or  eight  hours  before  we 
moved,  and  we  were  beginning  to  fear  that  Gen. 
Johnston  proposed  to  make  us  a rear  guard  again. 
It  was  a great  relief,  therefore,  to  be  marched  a half 
mile  further  from  the  enemy  and  left  standing  in 
mud  and  water  two  full  hours.  Then  we  began  a 
system  of  alternate  marching  and  standing  still  un- 
til past  midnight.  By  this  time  order  and  disci- 
pline were  at  an  end.  No  one  could  tell  who  was 
next  to  him,  the  different  commands  having  become 
inextricably  intermixed  in  the  darkness,  rain  and 
mud.  Officers  on  horseback  rode  back  and  forth 
along  the  road,  begging,  praying  and  ordering  the 
men  to  go  forward  as  fast  as  possible  and  get  across 
the  Chickahominy  Bridge.  “If  that’s  all  you  want 
me  to  do,”  thought  I,  “it  shall  be  done,”  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I resolved  myself  into  an  independent 
command  and  set  out  for  the  bridge. 

Near  the  bridge,  and  stretching  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  road,  was  a terrible  mudhole. 
Some  provident  fellow  had  hung  a lantern  near  it, 
that  disclosed  not  only  its  length  and  breadth,  but 
a narrow  way  around  it,  and  that  way  was  being 
ing  followed  by  the  soldiers.  Gen.  Whiting  and  I 
reached  the  loblolly  about  the  same  time,  but  I was 
much  the  wiser  man  of  the  two.  I followed  the 
current,  he  endeavored  to  change  it.  “Go  right 
through  that  place,  men,”  he  commanded.  “It 
isn’t  deep.”  One  of  the  soldiers,  marching  in  single 
file  around,  said  in  the  sarcastic  tone  so  easily 
adopted  in  darkness  and  confusion:  “You  go 
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through  it  yourself,  Mr.  Man,  if  you  think  it  ain’t 
deep.”  “Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  talking-  to 
Gen.  Whiting-?”  angrily  demanded  the  officer. 
“Maybe  so,”  responded  the  unknown,  now  almost 
around  the  mudhole,  and,  at  any  rate,  too  far  away 
to  be  identified,  “but  d — d if  I believe  a word  of  it. 
You  are  more  likely  a courier,  taking-  advantag-e  of 
the  darkness  to  order  your  betters  around.  If  you 
are  a General,  you  are  a d — d small  one.” 

“Arrest  that  man!”  shouted  Whiting-,  furiously, 
so  beside  himself  with  rage  that  he  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  hole  and  was  splashed  from  head 
to  foot  with  its  contents.  “Oh,  dry  up,  you  d — d 
old  fool,”  came  back  through  the  darkness,  and  in 
a moment  more  Whiting  was  laughing  heartily  at 
the  ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  put  him- 
self. 

While  this  colloquy  was  taking  place,  I was 
tramping  around  the  mudhole,  and  a few  minutes 
later  arrived  at  the  bridge.  “Get  across  at  once, 
men,  and  get  out  of  the  road,”  was  the  constantly 
reiterated  order  of  the  field  officer  who  stood  there. 
Obeying  it,  I went  over  and  going  a half  mile 
further  dropped  down  on  the  first  moderately  dry 
spot  to  be  guessed  at.  When  I awoke  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing upon  thousands  of  men  who,  like  myself,  had 
sunk  down  exhausted.  Within  three  feet  of  me 
lay  Brahan,  fast  asleep.  Neither  of  us  could  tell 
who  got  there  first,  nor  where  anybody  else  was. 
But  the  men  around  us  soon  began  to  move,  order 
to  resolve  itself  out  of  confusion,  and  by  10  o’clock 
A.  m.  the  Fourth  Texas  was  once  more  a regiment 
under  control  of  its  officers. 

That  was  day  before  yesterday;  on  the  same  day 
we  made  this  camp.  Yesterday  I received  your  let- 
ter and  one  from  my  mother,  and  having  already 
answered  hers,  have  only  the  conscience  to  add  to  this 
a postscript.  * ****** 

A great  deal  is  being  said  in  the  papers  about 
England  and  France  recognizing  the  Confederacy. 
I do  not  think  I am  less  brave  and  patriotic  than 
other  men,  but  I frankly  acknowledge  that  if  such 
recognition  will  bring  peace  and  give  me  the  privi- 
lege of  going  home,  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
will  be  the  sweetest  music  on  earth  to  me.  A little 
while  back  I was  foolish  enough  to  nurse  a few 
dreams  of  military  glory  and  distinction,  but  hard 
rubs  against  the  realities  of  soldiering  have  reduced 
every  dream  into  the  thinnest  and  most  unsubstan- 
tial nothingness.  If  permitted,  I shall  henceforth 
and  forever  more  be  content  with  such  victories  as 
are  to  be  won  in  time  of  peace. 

Confederate  Heroine  at  Wileiamsburg,  Va. — 
C.  C.  Cummings,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  notes  the 
article  of  his  old  friend  of  “befo1  de  wah” — J.  B. 
Polley,  of  Floresville,  Tex.,  about  the  retreat  from 
Yorktown  in  May  ’62,  and  is  reminded  of  the  fol- 
lowing as  occurring  at  the  historic  old  town  of  Wil- 
liamsburg on  this  retreat: 

As  the  Regiment  of  the  writer — 17th  Mississippi — 
was  slowly  defiling  through  the  streets,  away  from 
the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  small  arms  at 
the  other  end  of  town, 

“A  maiden  fair,  with  golden  hair,” 


rushed  out  from  a splendid  mansion  and  began  to 
scold  the  soldier  boys  for  going  the  wrong  way. 
She  cried,  “Don’t  you  hear  the  guns  and  the  shout- 
ings of  the  Captains,  and  don’t  you  see  they  are 
pressing  our  boys  hard  in  the  battle?  Turn  back, 
men!  turn  back!  and  defend  this  old  town,  the  cradle 
of  American  freedom!”  and  other  fine  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  boys  trudged  on,  how- 
ever, seemingly  unmoved  by  the  eloquence  and  ardor 
of  this  fair  Amazon.  Presently  she  sailed  in  again 
with  “Turn  back,  men!  turn  back!  and  fight  the  Yan- 
kees as  our  forefathers  fought  the  “red  coats”  along 
here!  If  your  Captain  won’t  lead  you,  I will  be 
your  Captain!” 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  command  ran  down  along 
the  lines:  “About  face  and  double  quick!”  Then 
arose  the  Rebel  yell  at  the  prospect  of  another  tussle 
with  the  “blue  boys.”  The  fair  heroine,  all  ablaze 
with  excitement,  rushed  out  of  the  gate  to  the  head 
of  the  charging  column,  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
her  patriotic  appeal  that  had  turned  the  tide  back- 
ward in  defense  of  her  home.  But  all  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  was  taken  out  of  this  Joan  of  Arc 
when  one  of  the  boys  exclaimed  “Oh  no,  sis,  don’t 
go — you  might  tear  your  dress!” 

We  left  her  standing  mute  and  motionless,  while 
the  boys  raised  a yell  in  honor  of  “the  girl  we  left 
behind  us.”  She  must  have  gray  in  her  hair  now, 
if  she  is  still  on  this  side  of  the  River.  Who  she 
was  I never  knew — but  here’s  to  that  dear  woman  in 
the  “olden  time  and  golden!” 

In  a personal  note  Comrade  C.  refers  to  J.  B.  Pol- 
ley, and  adds:  Polley,  ex-Gov.  Sul.  Ross,Edrington, 
O.  S.  Kennedy,  of  this  place,  and  I were  all  at  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  together  at  school  before  the  war.  This 
joke  is  true  to  the  letter  and  witnessed  by  myself. 
While  we  did  not  get  into  the  fight,  we  were  ordered 
back  in  the -way  I state,  and  the  girl  really  thought 
she  did  it. 


Captain  Mays  Wants  His  Horns.— Capt.  Samuel 
Mays,  of  Nashville,  is  anxious  to  recover  a pair  of 
very  handsome  Texas  horns,  left  “for  safe  keeping” 
near  Tullahotna,  in  January.  1863. 

The  horns  were  engraved  very  handsomely  with 
a deer  followed  by  hounds  on  one,  and  a fox  darting 
under  a log  with  four  or  five  dogs  after  him  on  the 
other.  Capt.  Mays  name,  Company  G,  Fifteenth 
Tennessee  Regiment,  was  also  engraved  on  one  of 
the  horns,  and  that  of  his  brother,  J.  F.  Mays,  on  the 
other,  with  the  postoffice,  “Tank,  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,”  on  each. 

Capt.  Mays  would  be  much  gratified  in  the  pro- 
curement of  these  horns  or  of  either  of  them. 


Camp  Tom  Moore,  No.  556,  Confederate  Veterans, 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  at  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing, held  their  first  annual  election,  resulting  as 
follows:  Commander,  Robt.  Knickmeyer;  First 

Lieutenant,  R.  C.  Mahon;  Second  Lieutenat,  Pat- 
rick Lovett;  Third  Lieutenant,  F.  G.  Wilhelm; 
Adjutant,  A.  J.  Murat,  Quartermaster,  W.  H. 
Neel;  Sergeant  Major,  R.  G.  Baker.  The  officers 
and  committee  for  1896  remain  the  same  as  before. 
This  Camp  has  thirty  members,  all  of  whom  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Confederate  Veteran. 
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HONOR  SAMUEL  DaVIS’  MEMORY. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  Samuel 
Davis  Monument  Fund,  it  will  be  seen 
is  growing  beautifully.  There  is  not 
much  space  given  to  the  theme  in  this 
number,  but  zeal  is  unabating. 

Mr.  Cunningham  intends  to  make  a 
personal  canvass  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  he  requests  fellow  solicitors  from 
everywhere.  There  is  no  commission 
and  no  pecuniary  compensation  of  any 
kind.  Not  a cent  of  the  contributions 
has  been  used  in  any  way-  But  there 
is  great  reward — a reward  above  monpy. 

This  monument  will  honor  the  firm- 
ness of  a private  Confederate  sol- 
dier in  as  great  a trial  as  everji  human 
being  was  subjected  to,  and  who  re- 
membering the  counsels  of  worthy 
parents,  and  the  instincts  of  his  God 
given  manhood — in  the  ordeal  that  was 
to  dash  him  to  death,  in  that  dark  and 
withering  moment  when  nothing  was 
left  save  honor,  and  when  tempted  with 
liberty  and  a return  to  his  friends  if  he 
would  do  a dishonorable  act,  grieved, 
and  in  his  anguish  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  words  of  counsel  to  the  other 
children  “to  be  good,”  but  never  hesi- 
tating he  stood  firm  unto  his  death. 

Confederate  comrades,  you  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  honor  the 
equal  of  Samuel  Davis.  Let  us  give 
testimony  to  our  approval  of  his  act. 

Remember  the  tribute  of  his  enemies. 
They  honored  him  worthy. 

The  sum  is  now  about  $.811.00.  It 
must  be  thousands,  if  you  will  help, 
subscription  lists  will  be  sent  and  notes 
payable  in  July  next.  What  say  you 
brother — sister?  Let  us  rally  together. 
FOR  SAMUEL  DAVIS’  MONUMENT. 


Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville $100  00 

Amis,  J.  T.,  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Atkisaon,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Ashbrook,  S.,  St.  Louis 1 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.,  Tenn..  1 00 

Bell,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky 1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton 1 00 

Bonner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Boyd,  Gen.  John,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester,  Ky...  1 00 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex.  6 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Sequin,  Tex 1 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville 2 00 

Cain,  G.  W„  Nashville 3 00 

Cargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex...  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 
Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnels  Chapel, 

Tenn 1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  John  W.,  Henderson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Cecil,  Loyd,  Lipscomb,  Tenn 1 00 
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Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala 1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Clayton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Clark,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  100 

Coffey,  YV.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt  T.  Yates  col- 
lected, Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T.  1 00 

Ceok,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  S.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D.,  Mexican  Border.  1 00 

Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 6 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky..  2 50 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 5 00 

Dargan,  Miss  Alice  W.,  Darlington, 

S.  C 1 00 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 UO 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Po.nt,  M ss 1 00 

Davis,  VV.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky , 6 55 

Deaderick,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  1.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Dtermg,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky  1 00 

Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville 1 00 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsville,  Ala 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 25  00 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield,  Tenn 1 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashv.lle 1 00 

Eleazer,  S.  D.,  Colesburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsv.lle,  Tenn..  100 
Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn....  1 00 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Trenton,  Tenn....  1 00 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  1 00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Ferguson,  Gen.  F.  S.,  Birmingham..  100 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  25  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton 1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Gay,  William,  Trenton 1 00 

Gibson,  Capt.  Thos.,  Nashville 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex l 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala 2 00 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn 10  00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks,  La  3 00 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 00 

Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 00 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 1 00 

Hatler,  Bally,  Boliver,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  E.  S.,  Mineola,  Tex 1 00 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon,  Ga 1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111...  1 00 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  Ledbetter,  Tex 1 00 

Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 1 00 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn..  1 00 

Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O 1 00 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn  5 60 

Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn..  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie.  6 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 1 00 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1 00 

Jewell,  Wm.  H.,  Orlando,  Fla 1 00 

Johnson,  Leonard,  Morrisville,  Mo....  1 60 

Jordan,  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  1 00 


Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  Nashville 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky... 
Knox,  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

Lauderdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 

Loftin,  Benj.  F.,  Nashville 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford,  Miss... 
Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Tex 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T 

McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
Steamer  A.R.  Bragg,  Newport,  Ark 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn... 
McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn 

McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis 

McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn.. 

McRee,  YV.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn.. 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. . 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 

Montgomery,  Wm.,  Arrow,  Tenn 

Morton,  Dr.  I.  C.,  Morganfleld,  Ky... 

Moss,  C.  C.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas... 
Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eagleville,  Tenn 

Owen,  Frank  A.,  Evansville,  Ind 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn. . 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn 

Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Sequin,  Tex... 
Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d,  Md 

Payne,  E.  S.,  Enon  College,  Tenn 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. .. 
Pryor,  J.  T.,  (Terry’s  Texas  Ranger), 

Belton 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 

Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 

Rast,  J P.,  Farmersville,  Ala 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex.. 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La.... 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro 

Ritchards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo. City,  Miss 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn. 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 

Sellers,  Dr.  Wm.,  Summerfield,  La... 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover,  Tenn 

Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexia,  Tex 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la.... 
Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Story,  Col.  E.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 
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Spelasegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla  1 00 

Street,  H.  J , Upton,  Ky 1 00 

Street,  W.  M.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn 1 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton 1 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  1 00 
Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumb'd  City,  Tenn..  1 00 
Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn....  1 00 
Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C — 1 00 

Tucker,  J.  J.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn — 6 00 

Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

</T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 00 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danville,  Ky 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 00 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  2 00 

Walker,  John,  Cage  City,  Md 2 00 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  D.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 

son,  La 2 00 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 00 
Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex — 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Wllkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10  00 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  1 00 
Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn....  1 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  M.  C.  Ala 1 00 

Wofford,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 00 
Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn....  1 00 

Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A.,  New  York  City B0  00 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville...  6 00 
Young  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex..  7 85 


Brownlow,  J.  E.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  50 
DwiglTt,  Dr.  R.  Y.,  Pinopolis,  S.  C....  60 

Fleming,  S.  N.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  50 
T.  E.  Clark,  R.  E.  Grizzard  and  M.  M. 
Mobley,  Trenton,  Tenn.;  Capt. 

Chas.  H.  May  and  J.  W.  Fielder, 
Benton,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  Young  and  W. 


W.  Powers,  Greensboro,  Ala.;  J. 
W.  Gilman  and  H.  Heverin,  Nash- 
ville; G.  N.  Albright,  W.  A.  Ross 
and  Alonzo  Gilliam,  Stanton, 
Tenn.;  John  W.  Green  and  cash, 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  E.  J.  Harwell, 


Stonewall,  La 7 A 

Collins,  Mrs.  Geo.  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Tenn 25 

C.  W.  Higginbotham,  Calvert,  Tex.; 

T.  O.  Moore,  Comanche,  Tex.;  L. 

C.  Newman,  H.  M.  Nash,  J.  W. 


Murnan,  G.  Shafer,  j.  F.  Coppedge, 
J.  K.  Gibson,  Stanton,  Tenn.;  J.  T. 


Bryan,  Mariana,  Fla 2 25 


Too  late  for  classification  ; 

.1  udge  Jno.  M.  Lea,  Nashville. . . .$  10.00 

E.  H.  Brown,  Baltimore 1.00 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hancock,  Paris,  Texas  1.00 
W.  H.  Reid,  Sandy  Springs,  N C.  1.00 

A.  B.  Jones,  Dyersburg,  Tenn . . . 1.00 

,T.W.  McGinnis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn  1.00 

F.  S.  Wall.  Abbeville,  La 1.00 

Dr.  C.  H. Todd,  Owensboro,  Ky. . 100 

Joe  Lehmann.  Waco,  Texas. . ..  1.00 

J.  A.  Ayers  Nashville 1-00 

Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing,  Pulaski,  Tenn  2.00 
Capt-  J.  H.  George,  Howell, Tenn  1.00 

B.  R.  Brown,  Shoun’s  X Rds, Tenn  1.00 

Total  subscription $811.00 


One  of  the  best  treats  ever  given  in 
the  Veteran  is  promised  next  month  in 
a picture  and  sketch  of  a maiden  lady  of 
Nashville.  She  is  well  known  here,  and 
is  a remarkable  woman  ; she  tells  her 
age  and  has  not  had  a picture  made  in 
fifteen  years  and  then  never  but  one 
other  time.  That  was  for  the  Centen- 
nial celebration  of  Nashville,  1880.  She 
will  pardon  the  Veteran  for  mentioning 
that  she  possesses  her  faculties  in  a re- 
markable degree.  She  is  very  amiable 
and  ever  of  good  cheer.  She  is  devout 
and  attends  church  quite  regularly ; 


even  at  night  she  goes  without  an  escort- 
As  much  might  be  said  of  others,  but 
all  would  b e junior  to  her.  She  was  old 
when  taking  part  in  the  great  war,  and 
her  recollections  of  that  period  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  hospitals,  will  be 
given.  She  is  Miss  Jane  Thomas,  and 
she  was  born  in  1800! 


AMERICAN  HIST’L  MAGAZINE. 


The  second  edition  of  the  January 
number,  volume  I,  number  1,  of  this 
excellent  magazine  is  just  issued  from 
the  University  Press.  This  second  edi- 
tion was  rendered  recessary  by  an  un- 
expected demand  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  especially  from  the 
North.  The  first  article  “The  Father  of 
Representative  Government  in  Amer- 
ica,” written  by  the  editor,  is  well  worth 
the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine. 
Everything  in  this  magazine  merits 
careful  reading.  The  editor,  Maj  W. 
R.  Garrett  is  well  fitted  for  this  impor- 
tant work.  Its  circulation  deserves  to 
be  general  in  its  great  field — America. 
Address  John  W.  Paulett,  General 
Agent,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

BUSINESS  CHAT. 


Has  on  its  mailing  list  the  names  of 
8,000  distinct,  solvent  merchants,  scat- 
tered through  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kanas.  It  is  a readable  periodical  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mercial world  Nashville’s  right  to  the 
title  of  the  Gateway  of  the  South.  As 
an  advertising  medium  it  reaches  more 
merchants  than  any  one  periodical  in 
this  section.  Subscription  price  50  cents 
per  annum.  Sample  copies  free.  Ad- 
dress, J.  C.  Bunch,  Manager,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Business  Chat  and  the  Veteran 
one  year,  $1.10. 


THE  WILSON  EAR  DRUM. 


Hugh  S.  Hood  writes  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  Savings  Bank  to  the 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Company,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Several  years  ago  I had 
trouble  with  my  hearing  and  went  un- 
der treatment  of  a specialist  who  gave 
me  some  relief  at  the  time,  but  since 
then  I have  been  growing  worse.  I tried 
the  Auraphone,  but  it  gave  me  no  re- 
lief whatever,  and  I thought  I would 
never  try  such  a thing  as  an  Ear  Drum 
again,  but  on  seeinga  cut  of  your  “Com- 
mon Sense  Ear  Drum,”  last  July  I sent 
for  a pair,  as  my  hearing  was  getting  so 
very  much  worse.  And  now,  after  a good 
trial,  I will  say  they  certainly  are  what 
deaf  people  need,  and.  then,  they  are 
invisible,  so  that  there  is  no  embarrass- 
ment in  connection  with  wearing  them. 
I have  worn  mine  for  six  months  and 
but  two  persons  know  that  I am  wear- 
ing them.  * * * From  now  on  I 

shall  recommend  them  to  my  friends 
and  any  others  who  are  afflicted.  Be- 
fore using  your  drums  I suffered  inde- 
scribable strain,  of  which  I have  been 
greatly  relieved  since  using,  and  as  I 
am  doing  stenographic  work  this  relief 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  tribute  to  Miss  Marshall  in  last 
Veteran  elicited  more  general  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  locally  chan  anything 
ever  yet  been  published  in  it.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  the  sorrowful  parents.  Af- 
ter referring  to  the  “lovely  and  tender 
offering,”  the  mother  wrote:  “It  is  a 
little  memorial  that  will  go  down 
through  the  years,  for  who  is  there  that 
will  not  cherish  and  preserve  the  inter- 
esting pages  of  the  Veteran?  Harriet 
said  while  arranging  the  numbers  for 
binding,  ‘I  shall  always  keep  these  vol- 
umes in  my  library,  and  every  year 
they  will  be  more  valuable  and  inter- 
esting.’ I shall  always  subscribe  for 
the  Veteran  * * * 

“Our  hearts  are  broken,  our  home  is 
desolate.  She  was  our  sunshine  our 
idol  our  all.  * * * Time  and  God 
may  dull  the  keen  sharp  edge  of  anguish. 
* * * It  is  well  with  her,  but  0,  this 

empty  world  I” 


The  following  extracts  from  an  arti- 
cle in  our  daily  press  of  March  5, 
will  be  gratifying  to  patrons  of  the  Vet- 
eran, since  promotion  of  the  interest 
mentioned  is  beneficial  to  it  and  the  edi- 
tor’s personal  friends  will  be  gratified. 

A telegram  was  received  in  Nashville 
yesterday  by  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor 
of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  from 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Washington,  M.  C., 
congratulating  him  upon  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Secretary  of  War,  Lamont,  of 
his  son,  Paul  D.  Cunningham,  an  Engi- 
neering Clerk  to  Col.  J.W.  Barlow,  Divis- 
ion Engineer  of  the  Southwest,  the  ter- 
ritory embracing  the  States  south  of  the 
Ohio,— not  including  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States, — and  of  Missouri.  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Cunningham  feels  special  indebtedness 
to  Mr  Washington  for  zeal  in  behalf  of 
his  son,  whose  application  was  consid- 
ered with  worthy  and  active  competi- 
tors. The  junior  Cunningham  has  had 
remarkable  success  as  an  engineer. 
Beginning  for  the  Government  with  a 
survey  of  the  Tennessee  River,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad  to  Chat- 
tanooga, he  so  made  favor  that  he  was 
given  a good  position  by  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission  in  its  great 
survey  of  the  Mexican  border,  from  El 
Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then,  when 
that  work  was  completed,  and  he  was 
en  route  home,  a telegram  detained  him 
to  receive  a proposition  from  Col.  An- 
son Mills,  in  charge  of  the  water  bound- 
ary, the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  accept- 
ed. He  is  now  engaged  upon  that 
work,  and  the  only  person  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  both  surveys.  The  Gov- 
ernment maps  of  the  Rio  Grande  are 
credited  to  him  as  Assistant  Engineer. 

In  connection  with  that  important 
survey  “The  American”  gave  an  ac- 
count over  a year  ago  of  an  important 
assignment,  in  which  he  was  sent  to 
Arizona  to  make  some  triangulations 
and  to  do  some  other  intricate  work  de- 
sired by  the  commission,  being  fur- 
nished with  an  escort  from  the  army. 
Young  Cunningham  was  congratulated 
by  a member  of  the  commission  in 
charge  of  field  work,  “upon  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  manner”  in  which  he 
completed  it. 
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TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  CHIMES 


The  Veteran  gives  herewith  a repre- 
sentation of  the  two  sides  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Chimes  Souvenirs  which  have 
been  provided  by  the  Children’s  Cen- 
tennial Chimes  Committee  to  be  sold 
as  a memento  of  the  centenary  of  Ten- 
nessee and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  to 
purchase  the  musical  chimes.  The  plan 


to  raise  a sufficient  fund  to  purchase  a 
set  of  chimes,  to  be  kept  as  a permanent 
memorial  by  the  State,  meets  with  gen- 
eral approval.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  most  of  the  money  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  children  of  Tennessee,  but 
there  will  be  need  of  other  aid.  and  these 
Chimes  Souvenirs  will  be  sold  for  the 


purpose  of  adding  to  the  fund.  The 
souvenirs  are  beautiful ; they  are  pen- 
dant from  bar-pins,  and  can  be  worn  as 
an  ornament  or  kept  in  the  neat  boxes 
which  go  with  them  as  relics  of  the  Cen- 
tennial year.  They  will  be  sold  for 
25  cents  each,  and  will  be  supplied  by 
S.  A.  Cunningham,  (Nashville,  Tenn.), 
member  of  the  Committee. 


A Confederate  comrade  suggests,  as  a 
fine  feature  of  the  popular  subscription 
to  the  Battle  Abbey  fund  now  being 
made  throughout  the  South,  which  will 
be  the  greatest  of  all  Southern  memori- 
als, that  “the  crowningglory  to  that  no- 
ble work  would  be  the  making  of  these 
chimes  from  contributions  of  suitable 
metal  or  relics  hy  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  feel  an  interest  in  this  great 
work,  to  contribute  Confederate  Relics.” 
“Of  course,”  said  the  comrade,  “this 
chimes  movement,  having  been  inaugu- 
rated as  a Tennessee  enterprise,  could 
not  be  utilized  unless  the  Battle  Abbey 
be  located  here.  There  being  no  settled 
place  for  locating  the  chimes  perma- 
nently, it  would  seem  indeed  most  ap- 
propriate to  consider  well  the  comrade’s 
suggestions. 


Engravings  from  a silver  coin 
belonging  to  General  John  Boyd, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  Comrade 
Boyd  recently  visited  Nashville, 
and  has  engaged  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  many  Kentucky  heroes 
who  gave  their  services,  and  many 
of  them  their  lives,  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause.  A list  will  be  printed 
in  April  Veteran. 


REV.  GEO.  N.  CLAMPITT. 


Capt.  Will  Miller,  Arcadia, 
La.,  writes  March  7th:  I am 

sorry  to  say  we  buried  our 
chaplain,  Rev.  George  N. 
Clampitt,  yesterday,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  One  by  onr 
we  are  passing  away,  and  no 
more  veterans  coming  on. 

This  veteran  sent  club  after 
club  of  subscribers  to  the  Vet- 
eran. He  was  a Cumberland 
Presbyterian  preacher,  and  al- 
most isolated  from  the  church 
in  general  by  his  location. 


Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  Mc- 
Alister, I.  T..  reports  the  death 
of  private  William  C.  Sparks, 
at  that  placem  an  honest,  up- 
right citizen,”  who  was  of  Com- 
pany D.  41st  Mississippi. 


Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the 
wonderful  story  of  Samuel 
Davis,  in  June  Veteran,  sent 
free  of  charge. 


The 


The 


The 


Best.  Rest.  Test. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  : 
rest.  The  trouble  is  they  look  alike. 


The  best  — end  the 

And  when  the  rest 
dress  like  the  best  who’s  to  tell  them  apart?  'Well,  “the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit.”  That’s  an  old  test  and  a safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper  the  root.  That’s  another 
test.  What’s  the  root, — the  record  of  these  sarsaparillas  ? The 
one  with  the  deepest  root  is  Ayer’s.  The  one  with  the  richest 
fruit  ; that,  too,  is  Ayer’s.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  a record  of 
half  a century  of  cures  ; a record  of  many  medals  and  awards  — 
culminating  in  the  medal  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  which, 
admitting  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best  — shut  its  doors  against 
the  rest.  That  was  greater  honor  than  the  medal,  to  he  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Tf  you 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla  of  your  druggist,  here’s  an 
infallible  rule:  Ask  for  the  best  and  you’ll  get  Ayer’s.  Ask 

for  Ayer’s  and  you’ll  get  the  best. 
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MONTEAGLE 


SUMMER  RESIDENCE  OF  CHANCELLOR  PAYNE. 

The  Summer  Home  and  Assembly, 


On  the  Summit  of  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Invigorating  Climate. 

Purest  Freestone  Water. 

Beautiful  Views  on  all  Sides. 


ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM.— General  John  B. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  George  W. 
Bain,  Col.  Marchbanks,  Louis  Fa- 
vour, Arion  Ladies’  Quartette,  Grif- 
fin Concert  Co.,  Tyrolean  Trouba- 
dorus  and  Ransom,  the  Magician,  and 
many  others.  More  than  double 
tiie  number  of  star  attractions 
offered  previous  seasons. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS.— Art,  Elocution,  Mu- 
sic, Literature, Berlitz  School  of  Lan- 
guages, Latin,  Science,  Mathematics, 
Stenography,  Primary  School,  Do- 
mestic Economy,  Vanderbilt  Sum- 
mer School  of  Fhysical  Culture,  etc. 
Normal  Institute  for  teachers. 


GYMNASIUM,  finely  equipped,  full  Fac- 
ulty, Great  Swimming  Pool  of  purest 
water  with  numerous  bath  houses 
Bowling  Alley,  Free  Library  ant 
Reading  Room,  daily  papers,  maga- 
zines, latest  books,  etc , Tennh 
Courts,  Croquet  and  Ball  Grounds. 

SUPERB  NEW  HOTEL,  modern  conveni- 
ences, crowded  all  last  season — its 
first.  Homes,  Boarding  Houses* 
Furnished  Cottages  can  be  rented. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CLUBS,  and  families,  re- 
duce living  often  to  $15  per  month 
and  less. 


Pansy  . . 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

40  kinds.  Poppy  ...  26  kinds 

Nasturtiums 

10  “ 

Candytufts.  10  “ 

Phlox  . . . 

20  “ 

MotnineGlorv  15  “ 

Verbena  . . 

18  “ 

Sweet  Peas  . 36  “ 

Pinks  . . . 

15  “ 

“ Mignonette.")  “ 

Petunia  . . 

12  “ 

“ Allysum  . 5 “ 

Asters 

47  “ 

Portulaca  . 15 

Balsam  . . 

10  “ 

Zinnias  . . 10  “ 

The  above  16  pkg.  Choice  Annuals  10c. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  Somerville  Mass. 


The  Miami  Medical  College, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Regular  Session  Begins  Oct.  1,  1895. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 


WALL  PAPER. 

If  any  of  our  readers  need  Wall  Pa- 
per, they  cannot  do  better  than  to  write 
to  Mr.  Robert  Montanus,  212  West 
Market  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose 
card  appears  in  this  issue.  He  has 
been  in  the  business  a long  time,  and  is 
in  it  to  stay. 

iPTTA  ‘ A story  • • 

**  *-*  ‘ * '*•  of  the  South.  • • 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says:  ‘The  naive 

exposition  of  the  real  thoughts,  aspirations  and 
emotions  of  the  Southern  girl  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  story.” 

Beautifully  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper,  196 
pages,  with  handsome  cover.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Stamps  taken. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  & Company, 
Publishers , 

56  Fifth  A ve. , Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  ly .us- 
ing Wilson  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums-  New  seientilic  inven- 
tion; different  from  all  other 
'^devices.  The  only  safe,  simple, 
comfortable  and  invisible  Ear 
Drum  in  the  world.  Helps 
where  medical  skill  fails  No 
wire  or  string  attachment. 
Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
31(1  Trust  Bldg..  Louisville.  Ivy. 


DAILY  CONCERTS  BY  LARGE  ORCHESTRA. 

GREAT  DAYS:  “Veteran’s,”  “Woman’s,”  “Centennial.” 
Special  Excursions. 

For  Programs  and  any  information  address, 

A.  P.  BOURLAND,  Manager, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mention  Veteran  when  wriiing. 


ONE  MELON  WEIGHS  92  LbsA 
SIX  OTHERS  WEIGH  420  Lbs. 
YOU  WANT  SOME  OF  THESE  SEED 
SENDTHREE  CENTS  IN  STAMPS: FOR 
INTERESTING  CATALOGUE.WITH  FUlli 


INSTRUCTIONS  HOWTO  GROW  FOR  PROFIT. 
WATER  MEL0N5.GIANT  BEGGAR  WEED. 
AND  PAPER  SHELL  PECANS  TO 
W.M.  GIRARDEAU.  J 

\ MONTICELLO,  F LA.  jfi' 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  TOURIST. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  people 
scattered  all  over  the  East  and  North 
w ho  can  amply  afford  to  escape  the  se- 
vere winters  which  are  shortening  their 
lives,  and  whose  rigors  are  a constant 
menace  to  the  most  robust  constitution. 
To  such,  the  trip  to  Cal  fornia,  via  the 
Southern  Pacific,  would  be  a perpetual 
delight.  Snow  never  falls  upon  the  Sun- 
set Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  in- 
terfere in  the  slighest  degree  with  its 
service,  and  while  the  trip  by  more 
northern  routes  carries  with  it  t he  possi- 
bility of  delays  from  blockades,  no  such 
interference  need  be  apprehended  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  line.  Besides  its 
double  daily  train  service,  the  Southern 
Pacific’s  Semi-Weekly  “Sunset  Limited” 
service  is  the  most  luxurious  exempli- 
fication of  modern  travel.  The  toad 
runs  through  the  beautiful  Bayou  Coun- 
try of  Louisiana,  across  the  high  plains 
of  iTexas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
where  the  novelty  of  the  landscape  is  a 
perpetual  charm.  Crossing  the  Colorado 
at  Yuma,  the  traveler  finds  himself  in 
California,  where  groves  of  orange, 
lemon  and  olive  greet  his  eyes  as  a verit- 
able vision  of  paradise.  There  is  such  a 
wide  diversity  of  scene  and  climate  in 
California  that  the  tourist  can,  and,  in 
/act,  must  choose  what  he  will.  If  he 
seeks  the  seaside  resorts,  Santa  Monica, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
Del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz  or  a score  of 
others  invite  him.  Or,  perhaps,  the  val- 
leys where  Redlands,  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside.  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Paso 
del  Robles,  or  Fresno  lie,  or  higher  north 
by  the  Sacramento,  will  claim  attention. 
The  scene  is  everywhere  bewilderingly 
beautiful.  It  is  all  one  dreams  about 
in  connection  with  the  Mediterranean — 
the  opalescent  skies,  the  sweep  of  low- 
lands and  hillsides  covered  with' vine- 
yard and  orchard;  the  softness  of  the 
air  that  brings  health  in  every  zephyr. 
Annually,  the  streams  of  Eastern  tour- 
ists grow  larger,  because  of  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  this  wonderland  of  the 
Continent  are  each  year  better  known. 
And  usually  the  thousands  who  go  there 
for  the  first  time  resolve  to  go  again  and 
t ake  their  friends  with  them.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  write  to  any  Southern 
Pacific  Agent,  or  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  New 
Orleans,  La.  For  20  cents  in  stamps  to 
defray  postage, the  Southern  Pacific  will 
send  you  a magnificent  book,  just  issued, 
descriptive  of  the  whole  route. 

WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 

Southwestern  Publishing  House. 


The  following  good  one  is  told  on  the 
Colonel  of  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia 
Regiment  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 
As  the  Regiment  was  on  the  march  to 
Gettysburg  some  of  the  soldiers  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks  and  confiscated  a cou- 
ple of  geese,  and  one  of  the  drummers 
unheaded  his  drum  and  stowed  away 
the  birds. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Colonel  came 
along  and,  noticing  the  drummer  failed 
to  give  his  usual  drum  whacks,  rode  up 
and  said:  “Why  don’t  you  beat  that 
drum?” 

“Colonel,”  said  the  startled  man,  “I 
want  to  speak  to  you.” 

The  Colonel  drew  close  to  him  and 
said:  “Well,  what  have  you  to  say?” 
The  drummer  whispered:  “Colonel, 
I’ve  got  a couple  of  geese  in  here.” 

The  Colonel  straightened  up  and  said : 
“Well,  if  you  are  sick, you  needn’t  play,” 
and  rode  on. 

That  night  the  Colonel  had  roast  goose 
for  supper. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

I.ucAS  County,  ( ss 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  & Co., 
doingbusiness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  H all’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
c ) A.  VV.  GLEASON, 

| seal,  j Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  ,1.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

•8®“Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


SETLIFF  & CO., 

51  f Church  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Booksellers. 

Dealer  in  New  and  Second  Hand  Books 
of  all  kinds. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


MEMOIRS 


-OF'- 


Stonewall  Jackson, 


BY  HIS  WIDOW, 


Entirely  Recovered. 


EXTREME  NERVOUSNESS  CURED  BY 
'£  USE  OF  THE  ELECTROPOISE. 


Immediate  Benefits  Resulted  From  Its 
Application — The  Boy  Grew  and 
Fleshened  in  a Short  Time. 


I purchased  ah  Electropoise  of  you 
two  years  ago  to  be  used  on  my  son. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  ’94,  and  the  doc- 
tor who  was  called  in  said  that  he  was 
suffering  from  extreme  nervousness. 
He  began  the  use  of  the  Electropoise, 
and  immediately  commenced  to  im- 
prove in  health.  He  has  now  entirely 
recovered  from  that  disease,  and  I have 
never  seen  any  one  grow  and  fleshen  as 
he  has  done.  The  Electropoise  also 
helped  me. 

My  neighbors  all  know  what  a great 
change  it  has  made  in  my  son  Eugene. 

Respectfully,  Sallie  J.  Poe. 
“Estill  Springs,  Tenn.,  Jan.  9,  ’96. 


$5.00 

For  Two  Months’  Rent 

With  liberal  terms  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
chase after  renting.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  curative 
work  of  the  Electropoise  should  write 
for  booklet  giving  full  particulars.  The 
Electropoise  endorsed  by  thousands  in 
every  walk  of  life  all  over  the  country. 

DuBOIS  WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 

HAMILTON  PARKS, 


Nashville.  Tennessee. 


OXYSALTS.-  2rJSS5=t 

i.  v n >rr  use  cosmetics,  but  a simple  domestic  remedy  prepared  in  nearly 
I.  U-.  li.dd.  There  is  nothin:  disagreeable  in  its  applicuiimi  or  harmful  in  its 
. i l i change  will  be  noticed  in  the  .-*kin  in  one  day.  W lien  first  discovered 
. • 1 1 \ .opposed  to  bleaeb  the  skin,  but  the  friction  used  iu  applying  it  KKAD- 
S \V 'K  INKLES  and  loaves  the  face  firm  & smooth.  After  a few  applications 

Pimples,  Tan,  Blackheads  and  Sunburn 

-i  ill  enri  'el v li-'no'oar.  Diming  its  u«e  all  powders  and  lotions  are  to  be  avoided, 
i itliiu:  bei'c*  used  bnf  soft  water  and  Oxysalts,  lor  it  ii  a process  of  cleansing,  n’t 
. i ei  in g u>.  impurities.  Full  directions  for  use  accompany  Oxv«ai.ts — by  mail. 

On.?  Month’s  Treatment  Only  25  cents, 

< t..r  I-.';  re  1,13  I will  send  one  month's  treatment  and  sell  the  recipe  with  full  dircc- 
t .iu  • fur  making  and  using.  You  will  then  he  able  to  prepare  ilie  Oxymai.ts  yourself 
Hi  a cod  of  L-s  than  20c  a year.  E.  ( . LaCOXFK,  Station  t'.,  St.  Louis,  Dio. 


MARY  ANNA  JACKSON, 

and  Sketches  by  Generals  Gordon,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  French.  McLaws,  Butler,  Bradley 
Johnson,  Lane.Taliaferro.McGowan.Hetii, 
Duke,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  Viscount  (general) 
Wolseley,  and  others.  A book  of  nearly  700 
PAGES,  BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND  and  HANDSOMELY 

illustrated.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
and  county.  Liberal  pay.  Address, 
COURIER-JOURNAL  JOB  PRINTING  CO., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  B.— Veterans,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans and  true  admirers  of  greatness  every- 
where send  for  descriptive  circular. 

(Montion  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW, 

ROOMS  53  AND  54, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

....NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

TELEPHONE  14T4. 


REFERS  BV  PERMISSION  TO ' — 

American  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Col.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Gen.  Manager  N.  N.  & M. 
V.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  9 94  ly 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


rrLnjTJxrLTLTLn  run  run  rLrmJTJT-TLru  i 
..THE.. 

Georgia  J^oms  Insurance 

..COMPANY.. 

COLUMBUS.  GEORGIA. 


rtri^ 


Eutj 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
pany. 1-H5-Iy  5 

LrTJTJTJMJ-Ln_n_r  ltlt  lrj  ltltu 


R 


elix 


Qerliey,  • 

Interior  Decorator  aoti 
Designer. 

Frescoing.  Painting  and  Deco- 
rating of  Churches.  Puhlic 
Halls,  or  Residences. 

HONEST  WORK  FOR  HONEST  PRICES. 

Portraits  in  Oil  and  Character  Paint- 
ings from  Life. 

Highest  Testimonials. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

studio  and  offices;  aL 

VENDOMK  BUILDING, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


ONE-HALF  SIZE  OF  BOX. 


POZZONI’S 

COMPLEXION  POWDER 


has  been  the  standard  for  forty  years  and 
is  more  popular  to-day  than  ever  before. 

pozzoisrs 

is  the  ideal  complexion  powder— beautifying, 
refreshing,  cleanly,  healthful  and  harmless. 
A delicate,  invisible  protection  to  the  face. 

With  every  box  of  rOZZOM'S  a inag- 
nifieent  ScovilJ's  C!©L,I>  PUFF 
BOX  is  given  free  of  charge. 

AT  DRUGGISTS  and  FANCY  STORES. 


lhi.  pretty  Eat  pel  Button 

50  Cents," 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 

FRANK  EDWARDS,  m I 
Dallas,  Texas 


“ ©ne  Country, 

. . . ©nc  3Hag.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Militart  Equipment  is  at 


J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

S.S  Nassau  Street,  - - - NEW  YORK 

sKNl)  FOR  BRICK  LIST. 

tJOOOOOOQ  JQOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO  OOOO  V KWtCVOOO  r»«  toooooo  oooooe 

| W,  h R.  R.  R. 

AND 

i .Nashville,  Chattanooga  & j 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

| 3 DAILY  TRAINS  3 1 

TO 

* CHATTANOOGA.  NASHVILLE, 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  I 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

f TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

IMMIGRANT 

Crates 

I The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  thegreat-  S 
I est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  | 
| States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  | 
§ the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  | 
? low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  | 
| dren.  It  will  be  a great;_education  for  g 
j them. 

| «»-Eor  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  | 
| information  write  to 

j J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks. 

I Trav.  Paps.  Agt„  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  | 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  jj 

5 Jos.  M.  Brown, T.M.,  C. E.  Harmon, G.P.A.,  | 
Atlanta,  Ga.  : 

.MiOOOGOPIKMHMKWOnnofMJOOPOOOOOOOOOOOOnOOOOOOi'DOOOOWHi 


Weak,  Irritable, Tired 


“I  Was  No  Good  on  Earth.” 


Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  strengthens 
the  weak,  builds  up  the  broken 
down  constitution,  and  permanently 
cures  every  kind  of  nervous  disease. 

“ About  one  year  ago  liras  afflicted 
with  nervousness,  sleeplessness, 
Creeping  sensation  in  my  legs, 
Slight  palpitation  of  my  heart, 
Distracting  confusion  of  the  mind, 
Serious  loss  or  lapse  of  memory. 
Weighted  doirn  u-ith  care  and 
tvorry.  I completely  lost  appetite 
And  felt  my  vitality  wearing  out, 
I was  weak,  irritable  and  tired, 
My  weight  was  reduced  to  160  lbs., 
In  fact  I was  no  good,  on  earth. 
A friend  brought 
me  Dr.  Miles’  book, 

“New  and  Start- 
ling Facts,”  and 
I finally  decided 
to  try  a bottle  of 
Dr.  Miles’  Re- 
orative  Nervine. 

Before  I had  taken 
one  bottle  I could 
sleep  as  well  as  a 
lO-yr.-old  boy.  My 
appetite  returned 
greatly  increased. 

When  I had  taken  the  sixth  bottle 
My  weight  increased  to  176  bs., 
The  sensation inmy  legswas gone; 
My  nerves  steadied  completely; 
My  memory  teas  fully  restored. 
My  brain  seemed clea rerthan  ever. 
1 felt  as goodas any  manon  earth. 
Dr.  Miles ’ Restorative  Nervine  is 
A great  medicine,  I assure  you.” 
Augusta,  Me.  Walter  R.  Burbank. 
Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  is  sold  on  a positive 
guara  ntee  that  the  first  bottle  will  Denefit. 
All  druggists  sell  it  at  $1, 6 bcttUis  for  $5,  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepa  id,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 

Restores  Health 


You  can  find  W.  H.  NleHOL’S 

. . Centennial  Barber  Shop  . . 

at  316  North  Cherry  Street. 

Opposite  the  Vanderbilt  Law  and  Dental  ScIkmiI 
with  the  following  prices:  First- class  hair  cut. 
any  style,  15c.:  shampoo.  15c.;  shaving.  10c.: 
seafoam.  10c.;  any  kind  of  shoes  shined.  5c. 
Give  us  a call.  W.  H.Nichoi. 

Nichol  is  proud  of  being  a Veteran  ; 
having  “served”  with  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
two  years.  True  he  was  in  Nashville 
when  the  war  closed,  but  he  was  like 
Zeb  Vance,  “cotton  tail” — he  had  no 
reputation  at  stake. 


All  pain  banished  by  Dr.  Miles’  Pain  Pills. 


r 


L= 


LRNDIS  BANKING  GO. 

STOCKS  BONDS  AND  LOANS. 

Real  Estate  and  Commercial  Paper. 

230  N-  College  St-  Nashville,  Tenn.  jj 
Weekly  Stock  Letter  on  Application.  U, 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


1 

1 


Nos.  150,  152,  and  15-1  N. 
Cherry  St.  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Publishing 

Block),  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BUSINESS 

6011606. 


A practical  school  of  established  reputation.  Busu 
ness  meu  recommend  this  College.  Write  for  free  Cala. 
logue.  Address  R.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


MAURICE  CLICK, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Room  54.  Chamber  Commerce  Building, 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


RUNDLE  & SON — Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  House  Furnishings,  No.  214  N. 
College  St„  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TEETH— Extracted,  25c;  filled  with  silver 
75c;  gold,$l  to  $2;  with  white  tilling,  75c;  good 
set  upper  or  lower,  $5;  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.50.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly.  Bell  buckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin. 
Columbia.  Clarksville.  Watch  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Herding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nashville  Spice  Mills, 

J.  W.  THOMAS  & SON,  Proprietors, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 


To  Opr  Southern  Friends  : 

We  would  suggest  that  a useless  expense  is 
incurred  by  buying  50  cents  Baking  Powder. 
The  highest  priced  ingredient  is  Cream  Tartar, 
to-day  selling  for  24  cents  to  jobbers.  Thomas’ 
Pure  Baking  Powder,  manufactured  by  J.  W. 
Thomas  & Son  corner  Cedar  and  Cherry  Streets. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  sold  for  25  cents  a pound 
and  guaranteed  the  best.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted. 
Mention  The  Veteran. 


Your  Stationery 

— ••  May  be  an  indication  of  your 
^ business  judgment.  If  you 
— * want  it  neat  and  tasty  and  ** — 
L3  cheap.  Get  it  done  by  W— 

UNIVERSITY  . PRESS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  is  ‘so  well 
known  to  the  patrons  of  the  Market 
House,  is  located  at  103  Public  Square,  in 
addition  to  his  regu  lar  alls,  and  keeps  a 
stock  of  fresh  meat?  nams,  sausages, 
etc.,  unsurpassed  b any.  The  Nash- 
ville Packing  Hr  je  supplies  him, 
which  fact  tells  that  everything  will  be 
first-class.  Free  delivery,  urbane  sales- 
men, low  prices  and  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  will  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  103  Public  Square. 


WE  PRESENT  HEREWITH 

®/lr)r)u<a:l  ^>faleir)er)l 


of  the  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  the  following 

SUMMARY: 

Insurance  written  in  1894,  - $6,254,713.05 
Increase  of  Assets,  - - - - $400,374.94 
Increase  of  Surplus.  - - - - $32,221.75 

Total  amount  paid  Policy  Hold- 
ers since  Organization,  - - $5,264,936.56 

OFFICERS: 

0.  R LOOKER,  President. 

JAS.  H.  CUMMINS,  Secretary. 


Agents  wanted  throughout  the  State.  Liberal 
commission.  Apply  for  literature  to 


[Notices  under  this  heading  will  be  inserted 
at  20  cents  p&r  line  each  insertion.] 


LL  kinds  of  advertising  matter  carefully  dis- 
tributed. Cards,  etc.,  nailed  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Write  for  terms  and  referen- 
ces. James  L.  Hill.  Manager.  316J4  Deaderick 
Si..  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED —The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


Eflelen’s  Transfer  and  Storage  Co. 

EVERYTHING  MOVED  AND  STORED. 


).  H.  JAMESON,  General  Agent, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

Publisher  of  The  Veteran  carries  a 
$10,000  policy  in  this  Company. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  A vc.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

If  you  would  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  be 
healthy  all  the  time, 
remember  this  fact: 
that 

Hodge’sSarsaparilla 

makes  pure  red  blood , 
a clear  skin , and  gives 
you  perfect  health. 

Write  for  article  on 
the  blood,  and  testi- 
monials of  cures. 

Hodge’s  Sarsaparilla, 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

$1  Per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

SPURL0CK-NEAL  CO  , 

4.94. ly.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 

under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 


DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banket 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughon's 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


[AMI?  CTnnV  We  have  recently  prepared 
IUIUC1  OlUUI.  books  on  Bookkeeping, 
horthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
d to  “ home  study.”  Write  for  Home  Study  ” 


irculars  at  once. 


Special  attention  given  to  Boxing  Pianos. 
Packing  Furniture,  Pictures,  Fine  China,  etc., 
for  Shipment,  and  Moving  Iron  Safes.  Tel.  941. 


Residence 420  S.  Front  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Office:— Manlove  A-  Co.,  212  N.  College. 

3 ly 

THE 

SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 

. ...ISTHE 

- GREATEST  HIGHWAY  OF  TRADE  UNO  TRAVEL,  - 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections. 

IT  OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service. 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A..  W ashington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bf.nrcotkr.  A. G.P. A..  Chattanooga.  Tenn 
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^ Specimen  pages, etc., 

' ▼T  ^ ^ sent  on  application. 

International 


Successor  of  the 
“ Unabridged.” 


WEBSTER'S 
i INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Dictionary  j 

Invaluable  in  Office, 
School,  and  Home. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S. 

| Gov’t  Printing  Office,  the  U.  S. 

I Supreme  Court,  the  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly 
commended  by  every  State  , 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  Is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a word. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a word  means. 

a.  & C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterar?. 


JACKSON,  JOHNSTON  AND  LEE. 


The  above  is  a good  illustration  of  the  fine  picture  of  the 
three  famous  Generals.  The  picture  is  18x24  inches,  on 
heavy  panel  28x82.  and  price  $7  50.  This  picture  sent  to 
camps  or  individ uals  at  the  price,  or  as  a premium  for  fifteen 
subscriptions.  This  splendid  picture  would  be  the  pride  of 
every  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  in  existence. 

Address,  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


VA.  & TENN.  R.  R.  SOUTH  SI DE  R.  R. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 


—NOW  THE — 

Norfolk  & Western  Railroad, 

THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


DETROIT 


AflUEOOJ 


1 ARRlSBoRt 


'TSBURG 


rjfVTBUS 
. LEVILLE 


fHAGEKST^W 


lOOAH^JCL. 


LOTON, 


lVhX)TTOES/^ 
J/  basic£^ 


;enovaV> 


XHARLOi 


NCHBUfiG 

rARMVlULE 


M|1 




PULAJ 


"'“muY 


-BETTY 

GOSSAN 


instcn-sallm 


Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  ihe  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past: 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot.  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters 
burg.  The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 

When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 


All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West,  PasB.  Agt.,  119  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Nashville,  (Mama  & St.  Louis  By. 

THE  GREAT  THROUGH  CAR  ROUTE 

VIA 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


The  equipment  and  service  of  this  line  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  country,  and  carries  the  traveler  through 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  South.  More  than 
fifty  famous,  battlefields  and  five  National  cemeteries 
are  located  on  and  near  this  great  railway  system  be- 
tween Hickman,  Ky., Nashville,  Tenn., and  Atlanta, Ga. 

For  information  with  reference  to  the  resources,  cli- 
mate, soil,  water  power,  timber,  location  for  manufac- 
tories and  for  colonies  or  homes  for  thrifty  settlers1 
write  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Immigration  Agent,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“Dixie  Flyer” 

Sleepers,  to  and  from  Florida  without  change. 

SOUTH. 

Lv  Nashville N.  C-  & St.'L. 

Lv  Chattanooga.  ...  W.  & A 

Lv  Atlanta C-  R-  R.  of  Ga 

Lv  Macon G.  S.  & F 

Lv  Tifton Plant  System. 

Ar  Waycross Plant  System. 

Ar  Jacksonville. . . . Plant  System . 

NORTH. 

Lv  Jacksonville Plant  System 

Lv  Waycross Plant  System. 

Lv  Tifton G-  S.  & F 

Lv  Macon C.  R.  R.  of  Ga 

Lv  Atlanta W.&  A 

Lv  Chattanooga N.  C.  & St.  L. 

Ar  Nashville N.  C-  & St.  L. 

“quick-step.” 

[Sleepers  between  St.  Louis  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SOUTH. 

Lv  St.  Louis L.  & N 

Lv  Nashville N.  C.  & St.  L. 

Lv  Chattanooga. . . . W.  & A 

Lv  Atlanta C R R.  of  Ga 

Lv  Macon G.  S.  & F 

Lv  Tifton Plant  System 

Ar  Waycross Plant  System 

Ar  Jacksonville  ....Plant  System 

NORTH. 

Lv  Jacksonville Plant  System 8 30  am 

Lv  Waycross  Plant  System 10  35  am 

Lv  Tifton G.  S.  & F 12  50  pm 

Lv  Macon  C.  R.  R.  of  Ga 4 35  pm 

Lv  Atlanta W.  & A 8 20  pm 

Lv  Chattanooga.  . ..N.  C.  & St.  L 1 14  am 

Lv  Nashville L.  ft  N 7 00  am 

Ar  St.  Louis  L.  & N 7 20  pm 

For  information  as  to  rates,  through  car  service,  etc., 
write  R.  C-  Cowardin,  Western  1’ass.  Agent,  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. ; Briard  F.  Hii.i., 
Northern  Pass.  Agent,  328  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ; D.  J.  Mullaney,  Eastern  Pass.  Agent, 59  W. 
Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. ; J.  II  Latimer,  South  east- 
ern Pass.  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga- ; J.  L.  Edmondson,  South- 
ern Pass.  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  DANLEY, 

G.  P.  t£  T.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


7 50  dm 
9 15  pm 

2 45  air 
7 30  am 

11  10  am 

3 10  pm 
5 10  pm 
7 30  pm 


6 50  pm 

10  15  pm 

1 1 35  pm 
4 15  am 
8 05  am 
1 15  pm 
6 45  pm 


9 15  am 
3 00  pm 
7 50  pm 
11  28  pm 
3 10  am 
5 10  am 
7 30  am 
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WATCHES  - FOR  • VETERAN  • WORKERS! 


To  , the  first  2,000  Veteran  workers  or  subscrib- 
ers,  who. between  this  and  June  1st,  1896,  send  in  nine- 
teen yearly  1 subscribers  with  $1.00  for  each  name  sent — 
and  thirty-five  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  and  registra- 
tion, we  will  send  free  one  of  the  Veteran  Watches. 

This  watch  is  14,  K.,  gold  filled.  Chronometer 
balance,  seven  jewel,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  hunting  case. 

It  will  wear  a lifetime,  and  is  an  elegant,  valu- 
able timepiece.  It  will  be  furnished  in  either  ladies'  or 
gent’s  size. 

For  three  additional  zve  will  send  watch  and  chain. 
Any  boy,  or  girl  for  that  matter,  can  secure  this 
premium  in  a few  days’  work —write  for  sample  copies 
and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

P.  S.  Flgin  movements  will  require  25  subscriptions. 

ADDRESS 

C X)NFEDER  ATE  V ETERAN , 

NASHVILLE,  TENM. 


The  Waterman  “Ideal”  Fountain  Pen  is,  Indeed,  Ideal. 


For  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  has  used  this  pen.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  shop  fjgg  stairs 
after  several  falls,  but  comes  back  in  good  order.  The  price  of  the  pen  is  high — $ 1.00  for  size  of  abffle  cut — 
but  it  is  worth  many  times  the  price.  The  Veteran  voluntarily  guarantees  satisfaction  with  thjHien  and 
will  send  it  for  a club  of  nine  subscribers.  It  is  not  only  ideal,  but  is  practically  faultless. 

For  four  dollars  and  postage  10c,  ($4.10),  this  Ideal  Fountain  pen  and  the  Veteran  for  one  year  will 
be  sent  to  any  office  in  the  United  States.  Address, 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tern. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

M OS  B Y ’S  R A N G E R S: 

A History  of  the  Forty-third  Battalion  Virginia  Cavalry, 
(Mosby’s  Command),  from  Its  Organization  to  the 
Surrender.  By  J.  .T.  Williamson,  of  Company  A.  8vo, 
cloth,  about  500  pp  , illustrated, S3. 50. 

THE  MISSING  CHAPTER  OF  WAR  HISTORY. 

From  the  author’s  diary,  supplemented  wilh  official  reports  of 
Federal  officers,  also  of  Moshv.  Contains  over  200  iilustr  itions,  in- 
cluding portraits  of  many  of  "MOSBY’S  MEN,’’ and  of  Federal  officers 
with  whom  they  came  in  cont"Ct,  views,  engagements,  etc.,  also  maps 
of  "Mo-by’s  Confederacy  ’ and  of  localities  in  which  he  operated ; ac- 
counts of  skirmishes,  dashing  raids,  and  daring  adventures. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Specimen  pages,  with  table  of  contents,  list  of  illustrations,  etc.,  free. 

RALPH  B.  KENYON,  Publisher,  Tribune  Building,  N.  Y. 


MILLER  S HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  26th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  by  the  Y.  M- 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.C.  A.,  W.  C.T.  U„  I.  O.  G.  T., Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rates  for  families  and  permanent 
guests.  Send  for  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 
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PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE 


APRIL,  1 806 


PRICE,  10  CENTS, 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


Price  *1.00  per  Year, 
in  Advance. 


S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
Editor. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  April,  1896, 


Substitute  for  Defaced  MONUMENT  at  VICKSBURG,  Where  Grant  and  Pemberton  Met,  July  4, 1863. 


Confederate  Veteran- 
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SEABOARD  AIR  LINE.  3 


. . . THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  . . . 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 

The  Only  Line  Running  Solid  Vestibuled  Trains 
From  Atlanta  to  Richmond. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 

. . . EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  . . . 

Grand . Re=Union 

Can  Find  no  Such  Accommodations  or  Attractions 
by  Any  Other  Route. 

Special  Trains , Special  Coaches , Special  Schedules 

Over  the  N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway,  W.  & A.,  S.  A.  L.,  via 
Chattanooga,  Kennesaw,  Chickamauga,  Alatoona  Pass,  At- 
lanta, Abbeville,  S.  C.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Petersburg,  The  Cra- 
ter, thence  through  numerous  battlefields  to  Richmond. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ARRANGED  FOR  SIDE  TRIPS  AND  EXCURSIONS. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION.  ADDRESS, 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  No  6,  Kimball  House.— B.  A.  Newland, 
Gen.  Agent  Pass.  Department.  Wm.  B.  Clements,  Trav. 
Pass.  Agent.  E.  J.  Walker,  Ticket  Agent. 

AUGUSTA,  GA.— P.  Tennant,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C , 156  E.  Bay  St  — W.  A.  Pelot,  Trav. 
Pass.  Agent. 

CINCINNATI,  O — B.  S.  Teriiune,  Commercial  Agent,  Room  5, 
Fosdick  Building. 

HOUSTON.  TEX.— J.  N.  Wisner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

LAURENS,  S.  C.— J.  N.  Wright,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  303  Camp  St.— R.  H.  Tate,  South- 
Western  Pass.  Agent 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA.— J.  H.  Griffin,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
NASHVILLE,  TNEN. — Jas.  G.  Cantrell,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  77  Main  St.— J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  City  Pass. 
Agent. 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA.— Geo.  McP.  Batte,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.— H.  S.  Leard,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
RICHMOND,  VA.— H.  M.  Boykin,  City  Pass.  Agent. 

ROME.  GA.— J.  G.  Ramey,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

ST  LOUIS,  MO.— H.  I.  Norvell,  Com.  Agent,  room  407,  Mer- 
chant's Exchange. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C.— Thos.  I).  Meases,  General  Agent. 
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H.  W.  B.  GLOVER,  Traffic  Manager.  , T.  J.  ANDERSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent.  ZS 

SZ  E.  ST.  JOHN,  Vice-President  and  Gen.  Manager,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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(NIention  Veteran  when  you  w rite.) 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


^Wac\J  &•  Pendleton 

^anl<ers  and  JJrol<ers 

45  Inroad  way,  New  ^?ork 


embers " . 

New  ^?ork  3t0C^  Exchange 
New  ^ork  produce  Exchange 
New  ^Jork  ^otton  Exchange 
New  ^ork  Coffee  Exchange 


f^uy  and  sell  Stocks,  fronds.  Cotton,  Grain  and  Coffee, 
for  cash  or  on  margin,  allow  interest  on  balances 
subject  to  sight  draft ; 
Correspondence  invited 


WH s?opr NTAORK  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d i s t r i c t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
oratic  neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan. 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  priTate 
bath.  Rates  moderate. 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St..  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky., 
Manager. 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Three  Buildings.  Rooms  lor  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session  begins  September  2.  1895.  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season  . 


In  Music  two  first-class  musicians  are  in  charge  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Onr  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 

For  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a 
over  a period  of  four  years,  and 
advance  of  competition. 


scheme  of  education  extending 
a mode  of  training  which  is  iB 


,vu  wuuccuou  wun  tne  uonege:  also  training  class 
' Leac  ,ers  an“  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Froebel’s  principles  of 
child-culture.  ^ r 


The  Best  Elocutionary  Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of 
\ anderbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teachers 
desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  trv  this  course. 

Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  derire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaux- 
hall  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator,  steam  heat, 
ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  L nparalelled  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  fifty 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4.000  from  half  the  Union. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE.  D.D.,  Pres.,  108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Term 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 


.♦>=;.MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 4= 


Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 
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That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 


OOOOOOO 


the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


^ FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  ^ 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 


PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

ville,  Tenn 

(Mention  Veteran  when  yon  write.) 


^opfederat^  V/eterai?. 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics . 

^baCrly!  $iENTS‘ | Vol.  IV.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April,  1896.  No.  4.  j s‘A'CEdit™GHAM 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
ast  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Hall  year,  one 
Issue;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  toe 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends, 
for  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 

Response  to  request  for  back  numbers  of  the  Vet- 
eran has  been  so  liberal,  notice  is  now  made  that  no 
more  copies  are  wanted,  except  those  numbers  to 
August  ’93,  of  which  but  few  copies  have  been  re- 
ceived and  for  which  there  is  greatest  demand. 

Requests  have  been  made  so  frequently  for  copies, 
of  the  Constitution  now  in  vogue  by  the  officials  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  that  its  full  text 
may  be  expected  in  the  May  number. 

The  Florida  account  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans’  reunion  and  the  Confederate  Monument 
to  be  erected  as  a gift  from  Comrade  C.  C.  Hem- 
ming-, of  Gainesville,  Texas,  is  ag-ain  deferred 
throug-h  unexpected  delay  of  correspondence,  and 
because  Mr.  Hemming-  is  changing-  his  plan  about  it. 

Much  is  being  said  by  comrades  in  different  sections 
in  behalf  of  a general  election  day  in  all  Confederate 
Camps.  Let  this  be  discussed  and  maybe  some  plan 
will  be  promulgated  at  Richmond.  It  suggests  a 
pleasant  idea  that  perhaps  one  thousand  Confed- 
erate organizations  have  a general  election  day, 
the  Daughters  and  Sons  doing  likewise. 

It  will  seem  odd  to  repeat  monument  locating  the 
site  of  Pemberton  and  Grant’s  place  of  conference 
looking  to  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  upon  the 
title  page  of  Veteran,  but  the  monument  was 
changed,  inasmuch  as  relic  hunters  had  defaced  the 
marble  shamefully,  and  the  singular  error  was  made 
to  designate  it  as  at  Jackson,  in  March  Veteran. 

The  engraving  upon  the  marble  shaft,  now  in  the 
National  Cemetery,  is  as  follows:  Taken  from  the 

site  of  the  interview  between  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
and  Lieut. -Gen.  Pemberton,  July  4,  1863. 

The  printing  of  the  page  in  blue  is  done  to 
work  it  with  the  Virginia  flag  on  back  of  number 
— its  proper  color. 


A suggestion  kindly  furnished  by  Gen.  George 
Reese,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  regard  to  a reunion 
mark  is  revived  for  the  Richmond  gathering.  It  is 
that  delegates  wear  a card  or  badge  on  the  hat  or 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  indicating  especially 
their  regiment  in  the  service. 

The  writer  recalls  his  first  journey  through  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  It  was  in  war  times.  He 
had  metal  letters,  “Tenn.,”  on  his  hat,  and  the 
greetings  in  nearly  every  section  created  a pride  in 
his  native  State.  This  method  was  practiced  at 
Houston  through  suggestion  in  the  Veteran. 


The  Veteran  is  making  a test  of  friendship  for 
the  cause  it  represents  by  application  to  railway 
presidents  and  managers  in  the  South: 

It  represents  itself  a peculiar  publication  in  hav- 
ing the  entire  South  for  its  territory,  and  that  al- 
though published  in  Nashville,  it  hardly  belongs  to 
Tennessee  more  than  to  Texas,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Louisiana,  or  any 
other  Southern  State.  It  represents  to  them  that 
the  editor  is  frequently  called  to  reunions  without 
having  time  to  arrange  for  transportation,  and  asks 
favors  whereby  delay  may  be  avoided.  He  offers  to 
keep  standing  acknowledgment  of  the  railroads  so 
favoring  him,  and  claims  that  this  favor  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  thousands  who  indorse  the  Vet- 
eran and  support  it  unstintedly. 

In  cordially  responding  to  this  request,  A.  E. 
Hachfield,  President  of  the  Oconee  & Western  Rail- 
road says:  This  road  was  built  with  Northern  cap- 

ital and  is  controlled  by  Northern  men,  but  I will 
always  be  glad  to  recognize  any  man  who  did  his 
duty  according  to  his  honest  convictions.  Shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  make  use  of  the  pass. 

The  railway  official  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  the  way  mentioned  was  a soldier  of  the 
Union  Army.  He  controls  a large  system.  The 
Veteran  is  determined  to  show  who  its  pronounced 
friends  are  in  this  respect. 


Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Mississippi,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  As- 
sociation to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  this  monument  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  2nd  of  July,  reunion  time. 
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In  describing  the  “Rebel  Yell,”  the  New  York 
Sun  tells  of  the  exhibition  on  canvas  of  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  picture  before  an  audience  of  Southerners 
in  Chickering  Hall  recently,  and  adds: 

No  sooner  had  the  heroic  Southern  leader's  fea- 
tures been  flashed  upon  the  sheet  than  they  leaped 
to  their  feet  and  let  out  that  rebel  yell  as  if  it  had 
been  fighting  to  get  out  for  years.  It  sounds  more 
like  “Yi-yi-yi”  than  anything  else,  but  any  adequate 
description  of  it  is  impossible.  There  is  a sort  of 
soul-shaking  cadence  about  it  that  strikes  in  deep. 
The  best  tribute  to  the  effect  with  which  it  was 
given  last  night  is  that  a policeman,  who  had 
stepped  into  the  lobby,  came  up  the  stairs,  four 
steps  at  a time,  when  he  heard  it. 

The  Veteran  objects  to  the  “Yi-yi-yi,'’  and  de- 
nies the  assertion  that  “If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun,  it’s 
so.”  The  Rebel  Yell  is  only  like — the  rebel  yell. 


The  Wilmington  Messenger  demurs  to  a state- 
ment sent  out  from  Richmond  by  the  “Confederate 
Memorial  Society,”  that  “The  Old  North  State 
gave  more  soldiers  than  almost  any  other  State/’ 
and  it  inquires  “Why  qualify  it  by  almost?” 

It  is  certain  that  she  sent  126,000  men.  The  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  State  says  130,000.  There 
are  some  errors  in  the  published  Roster  of  North 
Carolina  troops  by  repeating  names — men  who  were 
transferred  from  infantry  to  cavalr}*  or  to  artillery 
or  vice  versa-  The  Roster  in  this  way  makes  it 
more  than  131,000  soldiers.  But  omitting  all  care- 
less errors,  this  State  sent  to  the  war  not  less  than 
125,000,  and  we  think  126,000  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  The  War  Records,  published  by  the  Federal 
Government,  show  that  over  16,000  of  her  men  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  that  over  41,000 
died  from  various  causes.  A State  that  lost  41,000 
men  can  well  claim  to  have  sent  more  than  any 
other  State.  In  fact,  neither  Georgia,  nor  Tennes- 
see, claims  to  have  sent  so  many  soldiers  as  North 
Carolinians  know  that  their  State  gave  to  the  noble 
and  glorious  cause.  So  it  is  not  “almost/’  but  al- 
together the  State  that  had  most  soldiers. 


An  Arkansas  paper  bearing  the  inelegant  name  of 
“Kicker"’  is  credited  with  this  proffered  welcome  to 
those  who  seek  this  sunnier  clime: 

It  is  the  same  old  South  that  was  created  in  the 
beginning  by  God  Almighty  and  endowed  with  the 
richest  resources  of  the  creative  hand. 

When  you  come  South,  take  the  people  as  you 
find  them — smash  your  egotism  and  act  like  a 
sensible  man,  and  you  will  find  a hospitahle  recep- 
tion. Don't  come  down  here  with  notions  of  teach- 
ing our  people  what  fools  they  have  been,  for  you 
are  liable  to  get  fooled  yourself.  Throw  your  prej- 
udices aside,  come  and  go  to  work  and  get  acquaint- 
ed with  the  people.  It  requires  honest  work  to  make 
a living  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  and  if  you 
are  looking  for  a “soft  snap,”  we  don't  want  you. 
But  if  you  are  honest,  gentlemanly  and  industrious, 
you  can  succeed  better  here  than  anywhere  else. 


“They  Are  From  My  Home.” — The  Veteran 
seizes  opportunity  to  mention  the  name,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth F.  Price,  of  Nashville,  now  in  Berlin,  Germanv, 
who  contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting  article 
to  the  Daily  American.  Miss  Price  has  been  sec- 
ond to  no  other  in  zealous  advocacy  of  the  Veteran 
since  its  beginning.  She  is  a pupil  of  Moritz 
Moszkowski.  The  Miss  Kirkman  mentioned  is  also 
from  Nashville.  In  the  article  Miss  Price  states: 

* * * It  is  music  all  the  time,  everywhere. 

One  cannot  help  being  musical  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. It  struck  Jeannie  Kirkman  and  myself  as 
being  rather  comical  that  we  sallied  forth  upon  a 
stormy  night  of  snow  and  slush  and  general  dis- 
comfort to  hear  the  Jubilee  Singers  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rome,  on  the  Linden.  We  pa}T  12)4  cents  to 
hear  Nickish’s  great  orchestra,  but  50  cents  to  hear 
our  Jubilee  Singers.  It  was  so  like  home,  .the  be- 
loved South,  to  hear  the  colored  people  sing,  that 
the  tears  came  to  mv  eyes.  It  made  me  so  home- 
sick I had  an  irresistible  impulse  to  say  to  the  Deuts- 
chers  around  me,  “They  are  from  my  home.” 
“Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot’  and  “Steal  Away” 
never  sounded  half  so  sweet  at  home  as  they  did  in 
this  far  off  land. 


COL.  JOHN  W.  DUNNINGTON. 


In  the  tribute  tu  the 
gallant  Dunnington, 
page  S4,  in  March 
Veteran,  there  were 
some  errors.  Col.  J. 
W.  Dunnington  was 
appointed  Midship- 
man, April  10,  1S49, 
received  commission 
as  Past  Midshipman, 
Jan.  12,  1855,  commis- 
sion as  Master,  Sept. 
1855,  and  commission 
as  Lieutenant  in  1S56. 

Semmes’  “ Service 
Afloat”  page  S03,  re- 
cords that  in  reorgan- 
ization of  the  James 
River  Fleet  in  1865, 
Capt.  Dunnington  was 
in  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia, ironclad  flagship,  five  guns.  The  blowing  up 
of  that  flagship  (Virginia)  April,  1S65,  was  ordered 
by  Semmes  and  executed  by  Dunnington.  After  the 
blowing  up  of  the  James  River  Fleet,  Semmes  re- 
organized his  naval  forces  into  two  regiments  and 
Dunnington  was  appointed  Colonel  of  one  of  them. 
Surrendered  with  Semmes  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. , 1865. 


Mrs.  Emma  Schiller,  of  Goodlettsville,  Tenn., 
desires  information  in  regard  to  her  brother,  West 
Northcutt,  who  enlisted  in  ’61  at  Woodbury,  Tenn., 
joining  Capt.  Jeff  St.  John's  Company.  Mrs. 
Schiller  has  never  learned  the  fate  of  her  brother. 
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STILL  MAD  WITH  THE  “REBEL  FLAG.” 

N.  V.  Randolph,  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  gives  some  reminiscences  of  experience 
with  the  Philadelphia  Brigade.  That  brigade  had 
extended  some  courtesies  to  the  Virginians  at  Get- 
tysburg and  an  invitation  was  extended  the  Penn- 
sylvanians to  come  to  Richmond.  He  says: 

When  the  arrangements  were  all  made  for  their 
parade  from  the  Capitol  Square  to  Hollywood,  the 
Philadelphia  Brigade  refused  to  march  in  line  with 
Lee  Camp’s  Hag,  and  gave  as  a reason  that  the 
United  States  flag  that  they  had  was  borrowed,  and 
the  party  lending  stipulated  that  it  should  not 
march  in  line  with  a REBEL  FLAG  (it  appears 
that  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  did  not  own  a flag, 
therefore,  borrowed  one).  After  more  than  an 
hour’s  delay  and  considerable  bad  feeling,  they  sent 
their  flag  back  to  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  borrowed 
a United  States  flag  in  Richmond.  They  did,  how- 
ever, march  with  the  Lee  Camp  flag,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  also  with  the  old  colors  of 
the  Seventeenth  Virginia.  When  they  returned  to 
Philadelphia  the  accounts  given  of  this  episode  in 
the  Pennsylvania  papers  were  simply  outrageous. 
The  hospitality  extended  them  was  not  appreciated, 
and  one  paper  that  I saw  gave  as  a reason  that  the 
“unreconstructed  Rebels  hated  the~Union  uniform, 
and  had  never  become  reconciled  with  the  boys  in 
blue.”  * * * * * * *'* 

For  my  part,  I have  no  animosity  against  any 
American  who,  from  a sense  of  duty,  served  in  the 
Union  army,  and  Lee  Camp,  the  organization  to 
which  I belong,  has  perhaps  spent  as  much  as 
$10,000  in  entertaining  various  Grand  Army  posts 
who  have  visited  Richmond  in  the  past  twelve 
years.  In  fact,  one  of  the  principles  of  our  organ- 
ization is  “to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  our  late  adversaries  on  all  fitting  occasions.” 
But  when  we  entertain  any  body  of  Northern  men 
who  misrepresent  and  insult  us,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
propose  to  be  in  the  same  situation  the  second  time, 
and  I trust  that  the  old  soldiers  of  Richmond,  at 
least,  will  let  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  Association 
alone.  Our  recent  experience  with  General  Walker, 
of  the  Grand  Army,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  ex-Confederate  from  participating  in  a 
blue-and-gray  reunion  as  long  as  such  men  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  I dislike  to  stir  up  bad  blood, 
but  we  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  our  past 
record,  and  can  well  afford  to  let  the  Philadelphia 
Brigade  alone  to  celebrate  their  own  glorious  deeds 
on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  We  can  afford  to 
rest  on  our  laurels  for  the  deeds  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  on  that  memorable  occasion  without  cele- 
brating it  with  a body  of  men  that  accepted  our 
hospitality,  and  then  vilified  us  on  their  return. 


The  paper  of  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Baker,  Land  Com- 
missioner of  Texas,  in  regard  to  certain  commands 
at  Gettysburg,  has  a map  page — too  much  reduced 
to  be  of  any  service.  This  patriotic  comrade  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject  and  the  Vet- 


eran deplores  its  inefficiency  in  serving  him  in  his 
laudable  desire,  while  detracting  not  from  the  valor 
of  any,  to  have  the  truth  known  as  to  the  merits  of 
all.  It  was  too  late  to  avoid  using  that  map,  after 
testing  its  inefficiency  on  fine  paper.  This  is  better. 


In  a letter  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Baker  states: 
The  truth  is,  1 wanted  to  show  so  clearly,  by 
reference  to  the  position  of  Davis’  Brigade  in  my 
letter,  together  with  the  Bachelor  Map,  that  the 
error  which  has  crept  into  the  public  mind  was  due 
to  failure  of  a division’s  report,  and,  as  a fact,  known 
to  myself  and  others  that  at  least  some  of  my  re- 
giment, the  Eleventh  Mississippi,  part  of  Davis’ 
Brigade,  went  over  the  stone  fence  and  upon  the 
ridge  where  the  first  line  of  Federal  batteries  had 
been  stationed,  but  now  completely  demolished. 

The  accuracy  of  that  map  is  accepted  by  both 
sides  as  satisfactory,  and  it  sustains  Mr.  Baker’s 
statements.  In  conclusion,  he  is  kind  enough  to  say: 

Now,  my  dear  comrade,  I know  too  well  that 
your  great  desire  is  to  obtain  the  truth  and  that  you, 
in  the  lig-ht  of  that  fact,  will  appreciate  what  I 
have  written  simply  as  an  effort  to  magnify  the 
question  up  to  its  real  merit,  and  no  more,  and  not  in 
any  spirit  of  complaint,  because  I have  no  complaint 
in  any  possible  way. 
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GEN.  AND  MRS.  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 

In  a letter  by  Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  while  at 
New  Orleans,  she  added  the  postscript:  “I  am  to 
have  a visit  from  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  this  morning-. 
It  will  be  interesting-.”  The  statement  was  interest- 
ing-. The  Veteran  did  dot  know  of  her  existence. 
Subsequently,  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  wife  of 
that  disting-uished  officer  was  gdadly  improved,  and 
realizing-  how  much  of  pleasure  a visit  from  her 
would  give,  he  assured  her  that  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville would  be  gratified  to  make  her  a guest  of  the 
city  She  replied,  “I  would  gladly  have  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  Chickamaug-a  Park  dedication.” 
Astounded  at  the  omission,  he  turned  to  the  other 
lady  present  in  the  hope  of  an  apologetic  word 
from  her.  and  realizing  that  she,  tco,  had  been 
neglected — not  to  say  ignored,  although  represent- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  South,  and 
for  whose  husband  the  government  had  consecrated 
a monument,  although  he  gave  his  life  for  the 
Confederacy,- — greater  diligence  for  the  recognition 
of  our  women  in  the  war  was  resolved  upon. 


The  following  sketch  of  General  and  Mrs.  Bragg 
is  by  Mrs.  Emily  Todd  Helm,  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky. : 

Braxton  Bragg,  son  of  Thomas  Bragg,  was  born 
at  Warrenton,  Warren  County,  N.  C.,  the  21st  of 
March,  1817,  and  died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  aged 
fifty-nine  years,  eight  months  and  five  days.  His 
death  was  sudden.  The  papers  stated  at  the  time, 
that  he  died  of  heart  failure,  but  his  family  physi- 
cian said  it  was  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

Gen.  Bragg  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1834,  and  graduated  in  1838,  among 
the  distinguished  five  in  his  class,  and  was  appoint- 
ed Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  United  States 
Army.  His  first  military  service  was  rendered  in 
Florida,  under  General  Zachary  Taylor,  in  the  Semi- 
nole War,  and  at  its  close  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  South  Carolina. 

In  1846  Gen.  Bragg  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi 
to  join  his  old  commander,  General  Taylor,  whose 
forces  were  then  assembled  against  Mexico.  Gen. 
Bragg  was  engaged  in  all  the  battles  and  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
when  Gen.  Taylor  reported  that  by  the  skilfullness 
of  his  artillery,  Gen.  Bragg  had  “saved  the  day.” 
After  the  Mexican  War,  he  resigned  the  position  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted. 

On  June  7,  1849,  he  married  Eliza  B.  Ellis,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Gaillard  Ellis.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  the  family  residence,  “Ever- 
green Plantation,”  Parish  of  Terre  Bonne,  La.,  the 
Rev.  John  Sandel  officiating.  Mrs.  Bragg  was  a 
'beautiful  girl,  as  the  pictures  taken  of  her  at  that  time 
testify.  Her  father  was  a sugar  and  cotton  planter. 
She  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Miss.,  and  was 
a schoolmate  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  county.  Mrs.  Bragg’s  girlhood  was 
chiefly  spent  at  Natchez.  After  her  marriage  she 


spent  the  first  four  years  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
afterward  at  Fort  Gibson  and  Wachita. 


GEN.  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1855  that  Gen.  Bragg  left 
the  United  States  service  and  settled  on  a sugar 
plantation  in  Lafourche,  La.  They  made  that  their 
home  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
the  States,  when  he  was  elected,  in  Louisiana,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  of  the  Second  District, 
and  inaugurated  a complete  system  of  levees  and 
drainage.  This  position  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  Brigadier  General,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  of  President  Davis’  military  appointments  after 
the  organization  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He 
first  served  at  Pensacola. 

In  1862,  Gen.  Bragg  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  he  was  made  a full  General.  When  Gen. 
Beauregard  was  called  to  the  defence  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Bragg  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  and  made  the  memorable  march 
into  Kentucky,  and  afterward  fought  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  where  he  gained  a decisive  victory. 
He  was  afterward  Military  Adviser  of  President 
Davis,  stationed  at  Richmond. 

At  the  time  of  General  Bragg’s  death  he  was  In- 
spector of  Railroads  in  Texas.  He  had  no  children. 
His  widow  is  now  living  in  New  Orleans  with  her 
brother,  Major  Ellis.  She  lived  on  her  plantation 
at  Lafourche  during  the  war,  until  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  by  the  invasion  of  Weitzel’s  troops. 
After  December,  1860,  Gen.  Bragg  never  returned 
co  or  saw  his  home  again,  as  it  was  confiscated  and 
sold.  Mrs.  Bragg  made  an  effort  to  recover  it,  as  it 
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was  her  patrimony,  but  she  was  “not  regarded  as 
his  legal  heir!”  She  said  to  me: 

“I  remained  on  the  plantation  until  a few  hours 
before  the  enemy  came,  leaving  about  120  or  130 
negroes  on  the  place.  The  officer  said  he  could  not 
restrain  his  men,  but  at  all  events  the  house  was  pil- 
laged and  everything  broken  up,  even  the  feather 
beds  cut  open  and  carpets  torn  from  the  floors 
and  every  animal  that  was  not  killed  was  carried 
away.  After  a few  days  I returned  to  the  scene  of 
desolation  and  asked  the  officer  why  he  had  not 
burned  the  house,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  saved 
it  to  shelter  the  poor  oppressed  negroes  in  my  ser- 
vice. There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  so  I joined 
Gen.  Bragg  a few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro. I had  not  then  seen  him  for  a year  and 
a half  (while  he  was  at  Pensacola  I had  paid  him  a 
visit).  I was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever  after 
this,  and  my  life  was  despaired  of  at  Tullahoma, 
where  I was  carried.  Gen.  Bragg  returned  to  New 
Orleans  afterj  the  surrender  and  died,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  Galveston,  Texas.” 


MRS.  ELISE  B.  BRAGG 

Mrs.  Bragg,  since  his  death,  has  lived  in  strict 
retirement,  spending  the  winters  in  New  Orleans; 
the  summers  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  Stately, 
dignified,  a handsome  woman,  remarkably  courte- 
ous and  elegant  in  her  manner,  a fine  conversa- 
tionalist, she  interests  herself  in  all  the  topics  of 
the  day — in  other  words  an  up  to  date  woman 

The  writer  knew  General  Bragg  personally. 
Under  a very  reticent,  reserved  manner  he  had  a 
kind  heart.  He  had  little  to  say,  but  his  conversa 
tion  was  marked  by  dignity.  His  only  hope  for  the- 


country,  he  once  said,  was  the  “Northern  Demo- 
crats,” which,  if  they  failed  to  impress  proper  ideas, 
left  the  South  no  alternative  but  to  “fight  it  out.” 
He  bore  the  loss  of  his  own  private  interests  with 
an  undisturbed  demeanor  and  asked  no  sympathy 
when  he  was  criticized,  nor  would  he  ever  answer 
any  attack  made  upon  his  war  record,  saying,  when 
urged.  “Some  day  the  truth  will  be  known,  and  my 
acts  will  appear  in  a different  light.”  The  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  Bragg  has  yet  to  obtain  the  meed  of  jus- 
tice to  his  merits  as  a soldier,  never  fully  accorded 
to  him  during  life.  He  had  a single  hearted  pa- 
triotism; no  one  could  doubt  the  purity  of  his  stain- 
less honor  or  his  unflexible  integrity.  With  high 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  courage,  regardless  of 
self,  incapable  of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  no  tempta- 
tion could  divert  him  from  that  which  he  deemed 
the  path  of  duty.  Gen.  Bragg  was  buried  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  where  he  had  an  older  brother,  Judge 
John  Bragg.  The  late  ex-Governor  Thomas  Bragg, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  also  a brother. 


gen.  bragg’s  interest  in  his  suffering  soldiers. 

It  is  fitting  in  connection  with  the  brief  but  care- 
fully prepared  sketch  of  General  and  Mrs.  Bragg, 
to  show  something  of  his  interest  in  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  his  splendid  army.  The  letters  pay 
tribute  specially  to  his  Medical  Director,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Stout,  and  are  given  the  more  cordially  because  of 
his  eminent  merit  to  distinction.  It  must  have  been 
an  oversight  that  stronger  recognition  has  not  been 
given  him  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans.  Dr. 
Stout  has  carefully  preserved  all  these  years  the 
official  reports  belonging  to  his  department,  and 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  provided  means  to  ena- 
ble him  to  put  them  in  proper  condition  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  South’s  Battle  Abbey,  that  certainly 
will  be  erected  at  no  very  distant  day.  Comrades 
should  look  to  this  important  matter  with  diligence. 

LETTERS  FROM  GENERAL  BRAGG. 

Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  2nd  Jan’y,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Among  the  many  kind  expres- 

sions of  regret  and  confidence  received  by  me  since 
retiring  from  official  position,  none  have  excited  a 
livelier  interest  or  given  me  more  pleasure  than  your 
note.  To  have  secured  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
those  who  have  suffered  most  in  our  cause  and  of 
their  humane  and  self-sacrificing  attendants,  whose 
only  return  is  a consciousness  of  duty  well  done,  is 
no  small  reward  to  one  whose  stern  discharge  of 
duty  more  often  offended  than  propitiated. 

Your  note  will  be  preserved  as  a treasure  I did  not 
expect,  and  do  not  even  claim  to  deserve,  but  which 
is  the  more  grateful  therefor.  The  operations  of 
the  Hospital  Department  of  our  Army  of  Tenn., 
especially  since  systematized  by  you,  I have  always 
claimed  as  perfect,  so  far  as  our  means  allowed,  and 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  considered  by  our 
government  as  superior  to  any  in  the  country.  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  agreeable  to  continue  your  ser- 
vice, so  grateful  to  the  soldier  and  so  beneficial  to 
the  army. 
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Rest  assured.  Doctor,  that  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant associations  of  my  official  life  has  been  with 
you  and  your  corps  of  able  assistants,  and  that  it 
will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  bear  that  testi- 
mony. In  this  connection  I enclose  you  a short  ex- 
tract from  my  report  of  Chickamauga.  It  expresses 
in  but  feeble  terms  my  appreciation  of  your  services. 

May  you  ere  long-  enjoy  the  plaudits  of  the  coun- 
try, and  continue  to  reap  the  reward  of  faithful 
stewards.  I am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Braxton  Bragg. 

To  Surg.  S.  H.  Stout,  Med.  Direct,  of  Hospitals, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  “extract”  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

“The  medical  officers  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
hospitals,  earned  the  lasting-  gratitude  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  The 
great  number  of  wounded  thrown  on  their  hands 
taxed  every  energy  and  every  faculty,  with  means 
greatly  inadequate,  especially  in  transportation, 
they  soon  reduced  confusion  into  order,  and  by  as- 
siduity and  skill,  afforded  to  the  sufferers  that  tem- 
poral relief  for  which  they  might  look  in  vain  to 
any  other  source.” 

ANOTHER  LETTER  YEARS  ALTER  TILE  WAR. 

N.  Orleans,  -20  June,  1870. 

Dear  Doctor:  In  conversation  with  some  of 

your  friends  here,  I have  been  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  records, 
mostly  medical,  which  you  made  with  so  much  labor 
during  the  war. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Army  of  Tenn.  so  satisfactory  to  me  as  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  and  especially  of  the  Hospital  De- 
partment. When  I left  the  army  and  went  to  Rich- 
mond, such  was  the  contrast,  and  so  strong  were  my 
comments,  that  the  Surgeon  General  sent  to  obtain, 
information,  and  one  of  the  lady  matrons  there,  Miss 
Emily  Mason,  of  Va. , came  out  to  see  and  be  in- 
formed. She  returned  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  reor- 
ganized her  hospital.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
connected  history,  based  on  your  records,  would  be 
very  valuable.  I should  take  great  pride  in  it,  and 
believe  it  would  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Army 
of  Tenn.  Very  truly  yours, 

Braxton  Bragg, 
Prest.  So.  Hist.  Society. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  STOUT. 

447  Lewis  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Mar.  10,  1896. 

It  has  been  a cherished  object  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  war  to  do  just  what  Gen’l  Bragg  suggests  in 
the  above  “extract”  from  his  letter  of  June  20,  1896. 
But  the  necessity  of  my  winning  daily  bread,  and 
inability  to  hire  a clerk  or  an  amanuensis  have  pre- 
vented me.  Now  that  I am  74  years  of  age  I have 
no  hope  of  accomplishing  the  proposed  task  without 
pecuniary  assistance. 

S.  H.  Stout,  M.D..  LL.D. 


In  his  personal  memoirs  Gen.  Grant  wrote  of 
Gen.  Bragg:  Bragg  was  a remarkably  intelligent 

and  well-informed  man,  professionally  and  other- 
wise. He  was  thoroughly  upright.  A man  of  the 
highest  moral  character  and  the  most  correct  habits, 
yet  in  the  old  army  he  was  in  frequent  trouble.  He 


illustrated  with  this  funny  story:  In  the  old  army 

he  was  in  command  of  his  company  and  made  a re- 
quisition of  the  quartermaster — and  he  was  himself 
that  official  also.  As  quartermaster  he  declined  to 
fill  the  requisition,  and  in  fiis  dilemma  he  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  commanding  officer,  who 
exclaimed,  “My  God  Bragg,  you  have  quarrelled 
with  every  officer  in  the  army,  and  now  you  are 
quarelling  with  yourself!” 

Gen.  Bragg’s  record  brightens  with  the  passing 
decades.  Speakers  and  writers  become  the  fonder 
of  'paying  tribute  to  his  high  character.  Some 
time  ago  Capt.  George  B.  Guild,  ex-Mayor  of  Nash- 
ville, in  addressing  the  Forbes  Bivouac  at  Clarks- 
ville, concluded  his  remarks  with  a tribute  to  him: 

* * * He  died  without  giving  us  any  written 

account  of  his  campaign,  as  Gens.  Johnston,  Hood 
and  others  did.  The  most  noted  battles  fought  by 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  were  when  he  was  itsCom- 
mander-in-Chief — Perryville,  Murfreesboro  and 

Chickamauga.  That  these  battles  were  well  planned 
and  all  of  their  immense  details  executed  with  skill, 
soldierly  courage,  none  can  deny.  Every  soldier  in 
his  army  knows  that  when  Bragg  made  his  ar- 
rangements to  fight,  somebody  was  sure  to  be  hurt. 
That  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  victories 
was  a seeming  weak  point  in  his  military  character, 
but  we  might  be  mistaken  in  this.  Take  Chicka- 
mauga, for  instance.  He  had  to  commence  with 
42,000  men;  on  Sunday  night  after  the  battle  17,000 
of  these  were  dead  or  wounded.  After  two  days  of 
hard  fighting,  soldiers  know  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  stragglers  even  from  a victorious  army. 
Some  regiments  were  almost  annihilated,  with  all 
of  their  officers  killed  or  wounded,  and  heavy  details 
were  necessary  to  care  for  the  killed  and  wounded, 
as  well  as  prisoners.  All  of  these  causes  certainly 
reduced  his  fighting  force  to  one  half  of  the  42,000, 
so  he  could  not  have  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
fortifications  at  Chattanooga  on  Monday  with  more 
that  20,000  muskets.  * * * 

When  Bragg  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  hu- 
miliating to  his  proud,  patriotic  spirit,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  render  efficient  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
South  to  the  end.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs 
of  the  war  was  accomplished  by  him  at  Kingston, 
N.  C.,  but  a short  time  before  the  surrender,  and 
when  the  Confederacy  was  staggering  to  its  fall. 
With  a small  force  he  attacked  a superior  number 
of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Cox  and  driving  them 
about  three  miles,  captured  1,500  prisoners  and 
three  field  pieces. 

Had  the  South  succeeded,  no  name  would  have 
stood  higher  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  none  would 
our  people  have  taken  more  hearty  pleasure  in  hon- 
oring. The  cause  is  lost  and  the  questions  origi- 
nating it  are  forever  settled.  Still  there  are  sweet 
and  living  memories  arising  from  its  dust  that  will 
forever  embalm  in  sacred  remembrance  the  names 
of  those  who  shared  with  us  our  triumphs  and  de- 
feats, our  sorrows  and  privations.  And  to  no  name 
will  memory  oftener  recur  with  patriotic  pride  and 
true  Southern  devotion,  than  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  IN  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Savannah, 
ever  diligent  in  the  good  work  that  belongs  to  them, 
held  an  important  meeting  that  should  have  had 
attention  in  the  February  Veteran. 

The  programme  opened  with  an  instrumental 
solo  by  Miss  Bates.  Mr.  Samuel  Baker  recited  an 
original  poem  on  Gettysburg.  A song,  “Two  Old 
Maids,”  by  little  Misses  Dora  Rawls  and  Bessie 
Proctor,  was  so  well  received  that  they  had  to 
respond  a second  time,  rendering  the  “Kissing 
Song.”  Mrs.  Finnie  sang  verj'  sweetly,  “O  Prom- 
ise Me.” 

Father  Ryan’s  “In  Memoriam,”  by  Miss  Laura 
Baker,  was  so  much  appreciated  that  she  was  called 
to  the  stage  a second  time.  Miss  Georgia  Howard 
and  Mr.  James  Beal  sang  Schubert’s  Serenade. 

In  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Hoti.  Pope  Barrow  presented  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Association  a handsome  steel  engraving 
of  Gens.  Lee,  Jackson  and  Johnston. 

“I  have  the  honor  now  to  present  you  the  picture 
of  three  of  your  comrades — Lee,  Johnston  and 
Jackson.  Lee,  the  peerless  soldier  and  incompara- 
ble man;  Jackson,  the  enthusiastic  warrior,  with 
whom  military  affairs  were  an  instinct,  and  John- 
ston, the  Fabius  of  the  Confederacy. 

“It  is  yours;  a gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. May  the  day  never  come  when  a loyal 
citizen  of  the  South,  man,  woman  or  child,  shall 
look  on  those  faces  without  a feeling  of  veneration.” 

“The  Confederate  Veterans’  Association  will  cher- 
ish and  prize  this  picture  not  simply  because  it  rep- 
resents the  trio  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  but  because  it  shows  that  the  women 


have  remained  steadfast  and  true  these  thirty  years.” 
A copy  of  this  picture  adorns  the  Veteran  office. 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  SAVANNAH. 


There  was  a large  number  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  present,  and  a delightful  entertain- 
ment was  given.  The  Veterans  were  their  guests. 

At  their  recent  annual 
meeting  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  elected 
the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Dreese;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Horace  Crane;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Anna  Harmon. 

Mrs.  Raines  and  Miss 
Harmon  were  re-elected, 
they  having  served  since 
the  society  was  organized. 
Mrs.  Raines  presented  the 
society  a gavel  which  was 
cut  from  a tree  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee,  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington- 
Lee  University  at  Lexing- 
ton. This  was  a counter- 
part of  the  handsome  gavel 
which  she  presented  to  the 
United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Novem- 
ber 9th. 


DOCK  OF  OCEAN  STEAM  SHIRS  IN  SAVANNAH,  GA 
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HEROINES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

By  B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  who  was  most  loyal  to 
the  Stars  and  Bars,  when  asked  by  a Federal  offi- 
cer, after  his  surrender  at  Vicksburg-,  why  the 
Southern  people  did  not  g-ive  up,  is  reported  to  have 
replied:  “Because  the  women  of  the  South  would 
never  agree  to  it.”  General  A.  P.  Stewart  speaks 
of  them  “as  a race  unsurpassed  for  heroism,  for 
deeds  of  chdrity  and  loving  kindness,  for  self-sacri- 
ficing and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  for  unswerving  constancy  and  perseverance 
in  what  they  knew  to  be  right,  and  the  uncomplain- 
ing fortitude  with  which  they  accepted  defeat  and 
all  its  adverse  consequences.”  To  show  the  blood 
that  was  in  them,  from  wealth  they  met  the  condi- 
tions that  confronted  them  and  submitted  to  sacri- 
fices cheerfully,  going  to  the  wash  tub,  the  spindle 
and  the  loom  to  support  the  widowed  mothers  and 
crippled  fathers  and  kindred,  until  our  Southland 
blossoms  with  a heroine  in  nearly  every  home. 

I have  read  of  the  heroines  in  Napoleon's  Court, 
“Families  of  Cleopatra’s  enchantresses  who  charm 
posterity,  who  had  but  to  smile  at  history  to  obtain 
history's  smile  in  return;”  Mesdames  Tallien,  De 
Stael,  Recamier,  Charlotte  Corday,  of  the  deeds  of 
Joan  d’Arc,  of  Mollie  Pitcher  and  Deborah  Samp- 
son of  our  Revolution,  and  Florence  Nightingale  of 
England,  but  when  I draw  the  line  of  comparison  I 
can  point  to  women  whose  names  and  fame  “in  the 
War  between  the  States”  will  surpass  them  in  acts 
and  deeds  that  will  only  die  with  the  echo  of  time. 

The  battle  of 
Nashville  gave 
us  a heroine 
whose  name 
General  Hood 
placed  on  the 
roll  of  honor, 
“Miss  Mary 
Bradford,”  now 
Mrs.  John  Johns. 
When  Thomas’ 
Army  was  pour- 
ing the  musketry 
into  us  and 
H o o d’s  Army 
was  in  full  re- 
treat, she  rushed 
out  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  storm- 
cloud  and  beg- 
ged the  soldiers 

HRS.  MARY  BRADFORD  JOHNS.  tO  Stop  and  fight. 

The  famous  raid  of  General  Streight  with  two 
thousand  men,  near  Rome,  Ga.,  resulting  in  his 
capture  through  the  intrepidity  of  a Miss  Emma 
Sanson,  was  an  instance  of  female  prowess  long  to 
be  remembered.  Amidst  the  flying  bullets,  thrilled 
with  patriotism,  she  jumped  on  behind  Gen.  Forrest 
and  piloted  him  across  the  Black  Warrior.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Alabama  granted  her  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple lauded  her  to  the  skies.  When  Hood’s  Army, 
on  the  Nashville  campaign,  passed  Gadsden,  this 


young  lady  stood  on  her  porch 
and  the  army  went  wild  with 
cheers  in  her  honor, 
f - Another  heroine  in  General 
Morgan’s  cavalry  tramp,  on  the 
line  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, grew  to  be  a terror  in  her 
section.  She  was  as  expert  in 
horsemanship  as  a Cossack, 
dressed  in  men’s  clothes  and 
handled  a gun  with  the  skill  of 
a cracksman, 
name  of  “Sue 


She  bore  the 
Munday,”  had 


MISS  EMMA  SANSON. 


many  encounters 
romantic. 


and  her  career  was  exceedingly 


MRS.  KATE  KYLE. 


The  old  scouts  in  the  West 
will  renumber  two  other  her- 
oines through  whose  aid  we 
were  ofien  saved  from  attack 
and  told  when  and  where  to 
strike.  Miss  Kate  Patterson, 
now  Mrs.  Kyle,  of  Lavergne, 
Tenn.,  and  Miss  Robbie 
Woodruff,  who  lived  ten  miles 
from  Nashville.  They  would 
go  into  Nashville,  get  what 
information  was  needed  and 
place  it  in  a designated  tree, 
stump  or  log  to  be  conveyed 
to  us  by  our  secret  scouts.  I have  often  wondered 
if  the  diagram  of  works  around  Nashville  found  on 
the  person  of  Sam  Davis  was  not  gotten  through 
them,  notwithstanding  the  impression  received 
that  it  was  stolen  from  Gen.  Dodge’s  table  by  a 
negro  boy.  Miss  Woodruff  thrilled  the  scouts  by 
her  many  perilous  achievements. 

But  I have  a 
heroine  of  the 
mountains  who  de- 
veloped in  war 
times,  yet  on  ac 
count  of  her  ob- 
scure  habitation 
and  the  bitter 
heartburnings  ex- 
isting between  the 
two  factions,  so 
nearly  divided  in 
her  section,  that 
history  has  not  yet 
given  her  name 
merited  fame.  I 
got  her  record  from 
the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Nichols,  who  lived 
in  her  section  of 
Putnam  County, 
three  miles  from 
Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Her  name  was 
Miss  Marina  Gun- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Joe 
Harris.  Her  fath- 
er, Larkin  Gunter, 
was  a Southern 
man,  and  some 


MRS.  MARINA  GUNTER  HARRIS. 
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bushwhackers,  claiming-  to  belong-  to  the  Federal 
Army,  resolved  to  kill  him.  One  night  three  of 
them,  Maxwell,  Miller  and  Patton,  visited  his  home 
and  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  that  his 
time  had  come  to  die.  They  took  him  out  from  the 
house  and  in  a short  time  this  maiden  of  seventeen 
heard  the  licks  and  her  old  father’s  groans,  when 
she  rushed  to  the  wood- pile,  got  an  axe  and  hur- 
riedly approached  the  scene.  The  night  was  dark 
and  drizzly,  and  the  men  were  standing  by  a log, 
on  which  they  had  placed  her  father  and  he  was 
pleading  for  his  life.  She  killed  two  with  the  axe 
and  broke  the  third  one’s  arm.  He  got  away  at 
lightning  speed,  but  afterwards  died  from  the 
wound.  She  lifted  up  her  father  and  helped  him 
home.  Soon  she  sought  and  obtained  protection 
from  the  Federal  General  at  Nashville.  She  said 
afterwards,  that  upon  hearing  her  father’s  groans 
she  grew  frantic  and  does  not  know,  to  this  good 
day,  how  she  managed  it,  nor  did  she  know  any- 
thing until  she  had  cleaned  out  the  platter.  This 
is  the  greatest  achievement  of  female  heroism  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  and  places  Miss 
Gunter  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory  that  belongs  not 
alone  to  patriotism,  but  to  the  grandeur  of  filial 
affection  “the  tie  that  stretches  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  spans  the  Heavens  and  is  riveted  through 
eternity  to  the  throne  of  God  on  high.’’’ 

They  talk  about  Sheri- 
dan’s ride  but  let  me  tell  of 
one  that  strips  it  of  its  grand- 
eur— the  famous  run  of  Miss 
Antoinette  Polk,  displaying 
a heroism  worthy  of  imper- 
ishable record.  She  was  on 
the  Hampshire  Turnpike,  a 
few  miles  from  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  when  some  one  in- 
formed her  of  the  Federals’ 
contemplated  visit  to  her 
father's  home  on  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Pike  five  miles 
across — said  pikes  forming 
an  obtuse  angle  from  Col- 
umbia. She  knew  that 
some  soldier  friends  at  her 
miss  Antoinette  polk.  Others  would  be  captured 
unless  they  had  notice,  and 
in  order  to  inform  them,  she  had  to  go  across  the 
angle  that  was  barricaded  many  times  with  high 
rail  and  rock  fences.  There  was  no  more  superb 
equestrienne  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee — and 
she  was  of  magnificent  physique.  She  had  a thor- 
oughbred horse  trained  to  her  bidding.  The  young 
lady  started,  leaping  the  fences  like  a reindeer,  and 
came  out  on  the  pike  just  in  front  of  the  troopers, 
four  miles  from  home.  They  took  after  her,  but 
her  foaming  steed  was  so  fleet  of  foot,  that  she  got 
away  from  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
saved  her  friends  from  capture. 


[Supplemental  to  the  above  the  following  is  furnished  by 
a lady  who  has  known  the  Countess  since  their  girlhood.] 

Antoinette  Wayne  Van  Leer  Polk  is  the  full  name 
of  this  brave  girl,  given  in  honor  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  who  was  a nephew  of  Major  General 


Anthony  Wayne,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  who 
was  Comander-in-Chief  of  the  army  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  whose  father  was  a son  of  a brave 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  while  his  di- 


rect ancester  was  a distinguished  soldier  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  so  that  on  both  sides  she  was 
of  heroic  blood. 

She  was  not  fully  grown  when  she  took  this 
famous  ride.  After  the  war  she  went  abroad  with 
her  father  and  mother  and  finished  her  education  in 
Europe.  The  health  of  her  father,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Polk,  having  failed  when  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  he  grew  worse  and  died  in  Switzerland. 

Miss  Polk  had  a most  brilliant  young  ladyhood 
abroad,  principally  in  Rome,  where  she  was  beloved 
by  the  Princess  Margarite,  and  universally  admired. 
She  married  a distinguished  French  soldier  of  the 
old  regime,  the  Marquis  de  Charette  de  la  Contrie, 
like  herself,  of  heroic  stock,  and  has  her  home  in 
France.  She  has  one  son,  a youth  of  great  promise . 


I recollect  another  heroine,  a Lieut.  Buford  of  an 
Arkansas  regiment.  She  stepped  and  walked  the 
personification  of  a soldier  boy;  had  won  her  spurs 
on  the  battlefield  at  Bull  Run,  Fort  Donelson,  and 
Shiloh,  and  was  promoted  for  gallantry.  One  even- 
ing she  came  to  General  Stewart’s  headquarters,  at 
Tyner’s  Station,  with  an  order  from  Maj.  Kinloch 
Falconer  to  report  for  duty  as  scout,  but  upon  his 
finding  that  “he”  was  a woman,  she  was  sent  back 
and  the  order  revoked.  She  has  written  a book. 
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DEFERENCE  OF  SOLDIERS  TO.LIEUT.  BUFORD. 

In  point  of  devotion  and  of  nursing-  our  soldiers 
in  distress,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  women  of 
the  South  were  all  “Florence  Nig-hting-ales.”  It 
would  be  invidious  to  discriminate,  but  I will  men- 
tion some  of  the  other  noteworthy  deeds.  I have 
another  heroine — bless  her  sweet  soul.  I have  for- 
gotten her  name.  One  day  General  Morgan  sent  a 
squad  of  us  on  a scout  and  we  were  pursued  by 
Col.  Funkerhauser’s  Regiment  in  Denny’s  Bend  of 
Cumberland  River,  near  Rome,  Tenn.  My  heroine, 
a little  girl  of  fourteen,  directed  us  to  Bradley  Is- 
land for  safety — a place  of  some  sixty  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, but  on  the  river  side  it  was  encircled  by  a 
sandbar,  with  drift  wood  lodged  on  an  occasional 
stubby  sycamore.  This  sweet,  animated  little  girl 
brought  us  a “square”  meal,  and  watched  for  our 
safety  like  a hawk  during  the  day.  Thinking  it 
was  a foraging  expedition,  and  that  they  were 
gone,  we  ventured  to  leave  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  ran  into  them  and  a running  fire  ensued.  After 
eluding  pursuit,  we  concluded  to  go  back.  In  a 
short  time  a company  of  Federals  appeared  on  the 
island,  evidently  having  tracked  our  horses.  We  left 
the  horses  behind  the  driftwood,  without  hitching, 
and  took  shelter  under  a big  fallen  tree.  The 
troopers  were  in  ten  steps  of  us  at  times.  We  could 
hear  them  distinctly,  and  one  fellow  said:  “If  we 

catch  ’em  boys,  this  is  a good  place  to  hang  ’em.” 
Another  said,  “Let’s  go  down  in  the  driftwood  on 
the  sandbar,  and  bag  ’em.”  Hearts  thumped  and 
legs  trembled!  We  thought  we  were  gone.  One 
of  our  squad  said,  “Let’s  give  up,”  but  the  rest  of 
us  were  too  badly  scared  to  reply.  A frightened 
rabbit  stopped  near  us,  panting,  watching  and 
trembling  with  fear,  producing  a mimetic  effect  on 
our  feelings.  Ah,  if  a painter  could  have  pictured 
that  scene,  and  if  a pen  could  describe  that  occasions 
We  lay  there  until  nightfall.  They  did  not  hap- 
pen to  see  our  horses  and,  through  a kind  Provi- 
dence, we  escaped.  Our  heroine  came  to  us  after 
nightfall,  signalled  and  we  answered.  She  was  so 
happy  over  our  escape;  told  us  that  she  saw  them 
leave  and  that  they  had  no  prisoners.  She  mount- 


ed her  horse,  followed  on  behind  them  to  the  toll- 
gate,  two  miles  away,  and  learned  that  they  had  re- 
turned to  Lebanon,  after  which  she  returned  to  us, 
brought  our  supper  and  put  us  on  a safe  road. 

Such  heroines  the  Southern  soldiers  met  with 
often  in  the  disputed  territory  of  contending  armies. 
They  evidenced  a devotion  to  country  that  only 
might  and  not  right  could  subdue. 

There  was  another  class  more  nearly  comporting 
with  female  character;  sock  knitters,  clothes  makers, 
needle  pliers,  God  servers,  revelling  in  sentiment  in 
touch  with  the  times.  From  wealth  they  drank 
the  dregs  of  poverty’s  cup,  until  now,  for  over  thir- 
ty years,  by  frugality  and  dint  of  perseverance, 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  our  Southland's 
blessed  resurrection.  Female  clerks,  teachers, 
“Graph,”  ’phone  and  type  machine  operators,  and 
other  callings.  From  authoresses  to  cooks  the)’  at- 
test a courage  and  praiseworthiness  that  exceeds 
bellicose  valor.  To  the  old  stranded  Southern  CTaft 
they  have  been  mariners  that  make  the  world  pause 
to  see  us  moving  again  amid  the  councils  of  our 
common  country,  resuscitated,  regenerated  and  dis- 
enthralled. Posterity  will  do  them  justice,  histor- 
ians, poets  and  dramatists  will  chronicle  their 
praises.  Charlotte  Corday’s  epitaph  was  “Greater 
than  Brutus,”  but  that  of  the  Southern  women  will 
be,  “Greater  than  Jackson,  the  Johnstons  or  Lee, 
greater  than  Jefferson  Davis,  greater  than  any  other 
heroines  of  time.” 

To  impress  more  forcibly  my  idea  of  our  women, 
I have  a friend  who  has  risen  as  a poet — Albert 
Sidney  Morton,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  has  writ- 
ten, to  go  with  this  tribute,  a poem  on  “The  Women 
of  the  South.”  It  is  beautiful,  thrilling  and  true. 
I give  it  through  the  Veteran  to  the  public,  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. 


TIIE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
Albert  Sidney  Morton,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Not  Homer  dreamt,  nor  Milton  sung 
Through  his  heroic  verse, 

Nor  Prentiss  did  with  wondrous  tongue, 
In  silver  tones,  rehearse 
The  grandest  theme  that  ever  yet 
Moved  brush,  or  tongue,  or  pen — 

A theme  in  radiant  glory  set 
To  stir  the  souls  of  men — 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Of  nascent  charms  that  thrall  the  gaze, 

Of  love’s  most  pleasing  pain, 

Ten  thousand  tuneful,  lyric  lays 
Have  sung  and  sung  again  ; 

But  I would  sing  of  souls,  of  hearts 
Within  those  forms  of  clay, 

Of  lives  whose  lustre  yet  imparts 
Fresh  radiance  to  our  day — 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

When  battle’s  fierce  and  lurid  glare 
Lit  up  our  shady  glens  ; 

When  slaughter,  agony,  despair, 

Or  Northern  prison  pens, 

Were  portion  of  the  sturdy  son 
Of  Southern  mother  true, 

Who  prayed  the  battle  might  be  won 
Of  grey  against  the  blue? — 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Our  lads  were  true,  our  lads  were  brave, 
Nor  feared  the  foemen’s  steel, 
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And  thousands  in  a bloody  grave 
Did  true  devotion  seal ; 

But  brightest  star  upon  our  shield, 
Undimmed  without  a stain. 

Is  she  who  still  refused  to  yield 
Refused,  alas,  in  vain — 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

We  had  no  choice  but  to  fight. 

While  she  was  left,  to  grieve  ; 

We  battled  for  the  truth  and  right 
Our  freedom  to  achieve — 

Assured  death  we  could  embrace — 

But  there  is  not  yet  born 
The  Southern  man  who  dares  to  face 
The  silent  withering  scorn 
OF  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Who  bade  us  go  with  smiling  tears? 

Who  scorned  the  renegade? 

Who,  silencing  their  trembling  fears, 
Watched,  cheered,  then  wept  and  prayed? 
Who  nursed  our  wounds  with  tender  care, 
And  then,  when  all  was  lost. 

Who  lifted  us  from  our  despair 
And  counted  not  the  cost? 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Then  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, — 

Yes,  glory  to  the  Lord, 

To  Father.  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
And  glory  to  His  Word  ; 

To  us  is  giv’n  creation’s  prize — 

The  masterpiece  of  Him 
Who  made  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  skies, 

The  war  cloud’s  golden  rim  : — 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Hood’s  Army,  and  was  not  to  the  discredit  of  Con" 
federates.  The  odds  in  numbers  were  so  great  that 
they  could  hardly  have  withstood  the  onslaught  of 
the  enemy  in  front,  but  that  which  created  utter 
dismay  was  that  they  could  see  they  were  being 
flanked  rapidly  on  their  left,  and  they  saw  that 
nothing  under  the  sun  could  save  them  from  capture 
but  their  feet,  and  that  they  must  be  quick.  All 
honor  to  the  “Southern  Heroine”  who  appealed  to 
them,  although  to  escape  was  their  patriotic  duty. 

“Stop,  stop,  stand  firm.  Confederates! 

Stop,  stop,  and  give  them  fight ! 

Halt,  for  the  honor  of  your  homes. 

Halt,  halt,  for  God  and  right! 

What  tho’  ye  are  outnumbered, 

Think  of  Thermopylae  ; 

You  have  three  hundred  Southern  swords. 

While  they — they  had  but  three.” 

Thus  spake  brave  Mary  Bradford, 

While  bullets  rained  around, 

Holding,  despite  the  Federal  fire, 

Unflinchingly  her  ground. 

Her  bright  eyes  glowed  with  valor 
Beneath  her  tresses  dark. 

As  she  stood  before  the  foemen 
Like  a modern  Joan  of  Arc. 

Again  her  clarion  notes  rang  out, 

“Halt,  men  of  Tennessee, 

For  the  dear  honor  of  the  South, 

For  the  fame  of  Robert  Lee! 

Halt,  halt,  and  send  these  Yankees 
With  Minie  bullets  back  ; 

F'ight  for  the  fame  of  Dixie’s  land  ! 

Charge!  Whip  this  Northern  pack!” 

In  vain  this  Southern  heroine 
Implored  her  men  to  stand, 

A lethargy  numbed  every  heart 
And  palsied  every  hand. 

Her  fair  form  stood  out  proudly 
Against  the  Yankee  brood, 

And  tho’  a bullet  grazed  her  cheek, 

She  still  undaunted  stood. 

She  cried,  “Oh,  brother  Southerners, 

I mourn  for  your  dismay  ; 

You  might  have  turned  the  tide  of  war, 

You  might  have  gained  the  day. 

God  grant  in  future  battles 

Your  hearts  will  stronger  grow, 

And  make  you  Southwards  turn  your  backs, 
Your  laces  to  the  foe.” 


The  following  lines  were  penned  by  John  Glen- 
denning  and  copied  from  the  New  York  Dramatic 
Journal.  While  highly  complimentary,  and  de- 
servedly so,  to  the  fair  lady  named,  they  should  not 
appear  in  the  Veteran  without  an  explanatory  note. 

The  event  occurred  during  the  “stampede”  of 


MRS.  HELEN  PRICE  CATO.  MISS  ROBBIE  WOODRUFF. 

Since  this  article  on  Heroines  of  the  South  was 
written  by  Comrade  Ridley,  he  has  discovered  his 
“unknown  heroine.”  She  was  formerly  Miss  Helen 
Price,  but  is  now  Mrs.  Cato,  and  lives  at  Rome,  Tenn. 


A.  S.  Morton, 
(Disbursing  Aud- 
itor of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R. , 
St.  Paul,  Minn.), 
is  becoming  emi- 
nent in  prose  as 
well  as  poetry.  Mr. 
Morton  has  just 
published  a novel 
entitled,  “Beyond 
the  Paleocrystic 
Sea,”  a legend, 
beautifully  told,  of 
a land  beyond 
“Greenland’s  Icy 
Mountains.”  It  is 
well  planned, 
unique  in  its  pre- 
sentation and  an 
entertaining  book. 
His  poems,  which 
have  appeared  in 
the  Veteran,  on 
“Pelham,”  “My  Southern  Home,”  “Too  Brave  to 
Die,”  and  “The  Women  of  the  South,”  (in  this 
number),  are  an  index  to  his  literary  worth. 

Mr.  Morton  was  reared  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
is  an  ardent  Southerner,  but  went  West  early. 
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According  to  promise,  the  picture  of  Miss  Jane 
Thomas  is  given  in  this  Veteran.  The  sketch  in- 
tended has  to  be  abbreviated,  but  other  remi- 
niscences  of  the  remarkable  woman  may  be  expected. 


M ISS  JANE  THOM  A > . 


Miss  Thomas’  father  arrived  where  Nashville 
now  is,  Dec.  24,  1804.  She,  the  fifth  child,  was  a 
little  tot  four  years  old — born  Sept.  2,  1800. 

During  nearly  all  of  her  eventful  life  she  has 
lived  in  this  County,  when  not  in  Nashville  proper. 

She  has  known  many  of  the  National  Presidents, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  Governors  of  Tennessee.  She 
kissed  Lafayette,  and  Sam  Houston  was  as  her 
own  brother. 

Away  back  in  the  other  century,  her  father 
boarded  in  the  house  of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  as  a 
school  boy,  and  his  brother,  Carter  Harrison,  vis- 
ited the  Thomas  family,  coming  across  the  country 
from  Russellville,  Ky.  “Miss  Jane,”  as  she  is  fa- 
miliarly called,  has  given  reminiscences  of  war 
times  from  which  extracts  are  made: 

After  the  battle  of  Manassas  I visited  the  hospi- 
tals in  Virginia,  stopping  first  at  Lynchburg  and 
then  at  Charlottesville.  I then  went  to  Staunton, 
to  Bath  Alum  and  thence  to  Warm  Springs.  Dr. 
William  Bass  went  to  Virginia  with  me. 

I remained  at  Warm  Springs  two  months.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  camped  on  Gauley  River  near  Cheat 
Mountain  and  Rosecrans  was  fortifying  on  the  other 
side.  Cheat  Mountain  was  forty  miles  from  Warm 
Springs  and  the  sick  soldiers  were  sent  there  in 
wagons.  One  day  there  vs  ere  three  wagons  full  of 


soldiers,  all  with  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Crump  was  the 
phisician  in  charge  of  the  hospital  and  he  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  them.  In  one  cottage  there  were 
only  three  beds  and  six  patients.  The  men  were 
surprised  at  seeing  a lady:  One  of  them  was  an 

elegant  young  physician,  Dr.  Robert  Taylor,  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  he  belonged  to  Fitzhugh 
Lee’s  company  of  cavalry,  made  up  of  the  aristo- 
cratic young  men  around  Richmond.  They  were 
the  “Virginia  Rangers.”  I told  to  the  young 
gentleman  that  I was  an  old  lady,  sixty-three  years 
old,  and  had  gone  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to 
care  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  so  very  ill  that  I got  a room  in 
the  hotel  and  had  him  moved  to  it  and  nursed  him 
carefully  for  seven  weeks.  Afterward  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Gen.  Wickham,  wrote  me  a beautiful  letter, 
begging  me  to  go  and  see  them.  Her  brother  had 
told  them  that  I had  “saved  his  life.” 

I met  many  distinguished,  elegant  people  while 
at  Warm  Springs — among  them  Gen.  Lee’s  wife  and 
daughter,  Maj.  Baskerville,  Dr.  Paul  Carrington, 
Dr.  Hunter,  Lieut.  Bassett,  Col.  Morris  Langhorn. 

I went  from  there  to  Hot  Springs,  where  Dr.  J. 
R.  Buist  of  Nashville  had  charge.  Dr.  Goode 
owned  the  place  and  his  mother,  in  her  beautiful 
home,  made  chicken  soup  and  bread  which  I dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  every  day.  Before  I 
left  home  the  ladies  of  Nashville  had  given  me  a 
large  supply  of  clothing,  food  and  medicines. 

Gen.  Hatton  was  at  Healing  Springs,  where  I vis- 
ited also,  but  did  not  stay  long.  Our  own  boys 
who  were  sick,  and  whom  I nursed  were  Cad  Polk, 
Sam  Van  Leer,  Jim  Cockrill,  Robert  Moore,  Robert 
Phillips  and  others.  Bishop  Quintard  was  there 
helping  to  nurse  the  soldiers,  also.  Capt.  Beau- 
mont died  at  Warm  Springs.  His  wife  and  niece, 
Miss  Mary  Boyd,  were  with  him. 

Comrades  wouldlike  tosee  “Miss  Jane”at  the  Rich- 
mond reunion.  The  writer  once  offended  our  Presi- 
dent by  asking  his  age,  and  again  had  bitter  response 
when  having  ashed  our  first  Secretary  of  War  his 
age,  though  has  he  rarely  made  the  mistake  to  discuss 
age  with  a lady.  But  he  asked  “Miss  Jane”  if  she 
seemed  old  in  those  days,  and  she  replied  spiritedly, 
“No,  sir,  and  I am  not  old  now!” 


NUMBER  OF  CONFEDERATE  GENERALS. 

Mr.  Ben  La  Bree,  of  Louisville,  refers  to  the  dis- 
agreement in  numbers  of  Confederate  Generals  re- 
ported in  February  Veteran:  I notice  twoRosteis 

of  “Confederate  Generals”  compiled  by  Henry  E. 
Claflin,  Abington,  Mass.,  and  Charles  Edgeworth 
Jones,  Augusta,  Ga.,  respectively,  in  which  Mr. 
Claflin  states  that  there  were  420  Confederate  Gen- 
erals. Full  Generals,  eight;  Lieutenant  Generals, 
seventeen;  Major  Generals,  eighty-two;  Brigadier 
Generals,  313.  Mr.  Jones  states  that  there  were 
474.  * * * I find  that  there  were  475  Generals 

who  received  an  appointment,  and  ranked  as  follows: 
Full  Generals,  eight;  Lieutenant  Generals,  nine- 
teen; Major  Generals,  eighty- one;  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals, 367,  total  475,  many  of  these  officers  received 
their  appointment  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
their  rank  failed  to  receive  official  confirmation. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 


In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1895,  a few  patriotic 
women  of  Vicksburg-,  daug-hters  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, issued  invitations  to  their  sisters  to  meet 
them  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Anne  Andrews  to 
consider  a subject  of  importance. 


MISS  ESTELLE  COLEMAN.  Vuksburg.  Miss. 


Accord ing-ly  quite  a number  assembled,  and  after 
discussion  formed  an  org-anization  under  the  title 
“Daug-hters  of  Confederate  Veterans.”  Miss  Es- 
telle Coleman  was  elected  President;  Miss  Ruth 
Shearer,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Smith, 
Recording-  Secretary;  Miss  Eouise  Mann,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Miss  Halpin,  Treasurer.  All 
are  daughters  of  well-known  veterans.  Charter 
members  included  the  above  officers  and  also  the 
Misses  Walthall,  Adams,  Askew,  Maganas,  Shel- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Geo.  Rector. 

Miss  Anne  Andrews,  the  devoted  and  loyal  woman 
who  first  suggested  the  organization,  though  her- 
self not  a daughter  of  a veteran,  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member,  with  the  distinct  stip- 
ulation that  she  was  to  be  the  only  one  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  Association. 

Like  similar  organizations,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
“Daughters”  is  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  South- 
ern heroism  and  preserve  Southern  history;  and 
this  it  will  endeavor  to  do  by  collecting  valuable 
incidents  and  relics  of  the  war,  by  visiting  the  sick 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  any  Confederates  in  our 
midst,  and,  if  possible,  build  a home  for  them. 
Already  we  have  several  valuable  relics,  and  have 
started  a “chain”  for  our  “Home.” 


No  one  is  entitled  to  membership  unless  a daugh- 
ter of  a Confederate  veteran,  and  can  prove  the 
same  indisputably,  so,  though  many  applications 
for  membership  are  being  received,  the  growth  of 
the  Association  is  necessarily  slow.  Our  member- 
ship carries  an  honored  prestige. 


COMMENTS  ABOUT  THE  VETERAN. 


As  this.number  will  be  sent  to  many  who  never  saw 
a copy,  a few  of  the  multitude  of  notices  by  press 
and  comrades  are  given.  The  complimentary  notes 
from  subscribers  would  fill  a numberof  the  Veteran: 

This  from  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  Editor:  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our 

friend,  and  everybody’s  friend,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunning- 
ham, is  making  a great  success  of  his  Confederate 
Veteran,  which  is  a thoroughly  patriotic  publica- 
tion, designed,  not  to  inflame  sectional  prejudices, 
but  to  collect  and  preserve  the  floating  reminiscences 
of  the  Civil  War.  We  do  not  see  how  any  old  Con- 
federate can  afford  to  do  without  this  wonderfully 
' interesting  publication. 

The  Virginia  Free  Press,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
volunteers  a liberal  notice  and  copies  the  above 
with  comment:  A great  paper,  and  one  that  would 

not  commend  a publication  without  merit. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Brunner,  ex-President  Hiwassee  Col- 
lege, in  East  Tennessee:  The  Confederate  Vet- 

eran is  an  honor  to  our  Southland. 

The  ChrLtian  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga. : The  Confed- 
erate Veteran  is  not  only  growing  in  favor,  but 
is  rendering  a genuine  service.  It  is  gathering 
materials  for  future  history.  It  is  eminently  fair 
in  its  treatment  of  disputed  themes  and  shows,  by 
frequent  responses  from  the  North,  that  it  circulates 
among  both  armies. 

The  .literary  editor  of  the  Memphis  Scimitar. : In 

summing  up  the  needs  of  the  South,  and  the  enter- 
prises which  she  should  encourage,  among  the  most 
desirable  might  be  mentioned  magazines  and  strictly 
literary  journals;  such  as  would  fully  represent  the 
life  of  the  section  and  its  literary  development.  All 
efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  and  since  the  Confederate 
Veteran  is  making  a brave  fight  along  this  line,  it 
should  command  a most  enthusiastic  support. 


W.  L.  Mack  writes  from  Lamar,  Mo.:  We  organ- 
ized a Camp,  on  the  10th,  with  about  twenty-five 
members,  and  hope  to  increase  to  fifty  before  the 
year  is  out.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
R.  J.  Tucker,  Commander;  J.  W.  Calleron,  Lieut. - 
Commander;  W.  L.  Mack,  Adjutant.  The  Camp 
was  named  for  Ed  Ward,  one  of  Barton  county’s 
oldest  citizens,  who  was  a brave  and  gallant  Con- 
federate soldier. 


O.  S.  Green  writes  from  Hill  City,  across  the 
Tennessee  from  Chattanooga,  that  if  the  widow  or 
children  of  Quartermaster  Kesterson,  of  the  Second 
Arkansas  Infantry,  will  write  to.  him,  he  can  give 
them  information  concerning  the  Captain’s  death. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher 

Ollice:  Willeox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles, and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  ;t. 

The  Veteran,  while  duly  deferential  to  the 
authorities  to  be  in  charge  at  the  Richmond  reunion, 
will  be  excused  for  earnest  reference  to  arrangements. 
These  reunions  occur  but  once  a year.  Delegates 
attend  at  some  inconvenience,  and  many  of  them  at 
much  expense;  hence,  they  should  be  enabled  to  do 
the  best  for  themselves  and  the  objects  in  hand. 

A letter  from  Gen.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Command- 
ing the  Alabama  Division,  illustrates  the  need  of 
attention  to  these  things.  He  states:  I have  been 

doing  my  best  to  keep  the  Division  in  good  order  so 
that  it  can  make  a creditable  showing  at  Richmond, 
but  it  is  hard  work  indeed.  It  will  be  well  repre-  t 
sented  in  Richmond,  but,  at  present,  I do  not  think 
I will  go.  Under  our  organization,  the  most  useless 
thing  in  the  world  is  the  Division  Commander  at 
one  of  our  annual  conventions.  He  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do,  and  at  Houston  last  year  I was  un- 
able to  obtain  admission  to  the  Convention  Hall, 
except  to  the  gallery.  If  I could  do  any  good  by 
going  I would  cheerfully  go,  but  as  a pleasure  trip 
I would  prefer  something  more  quiet. 

What  a spectacle!  The  first  Division  Commander 
in  the  list  unable  to  secure  admission  to  the  hall! 
As  has  been  stated  in  the  Veteran,  lack  of  organ- 
ization detracts  seriously  from  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  these  assemblies.  A general  head- 
quarters, however  well  indicated  the  state  quarters 
may  be,  is  not  suitable.  If  Richmond  will  locate 
headquarters  in  different  buildings  as  nearly  to- 
gether, however,  as  possible,  and  the  Convention 
will  appoint  certain  hours  for  reunions  at  these 
quarters,  when  Veterans  and  friends  may  meet, 
the  result  will  be  an  improvement  upon  any  plan  yet 
adopted,  and  would  certainly  be  the  best  conceiva- 
able  from  much  careful  consideration. 


However  admirable  and  thrilling  the  events  con- 
nected with  female  achievements  in  the  war,  there  is 
an  instinctive  revolt  at  the  contemplation.  Publi- 
cation has  been  made  that  there  were  about  four 
hundred  women  in  the  Union  Army.  Some  were 
wives,  some  sweethearts,  and  some  “romancers.” 

A Mrs.  Brownell,  born  in  Africa  while  her  father, 
a Scotchman  and  an  officer  in  the  English  Army, 
was  stationed  there,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  one  in 
the  Federal  Army  who  enlisted  as  a woman.  Brow- 
nell and  wife  belonged  to  the  First  Rhode  Island. 

A young  girl  of  Brooklyn  was  a soldier,  and  her 
life  blood  ebbed  away  under  the  shadow  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  She  thought  she  was  to  save  the  coun- 
try. A note  to  her  parents  reads:  “Forgive  your 


dying  daug'hter.  I have  but  a few  moments  to  live. 
My  native  soil  drinks  my  blood.  I expected  to  de- 
liver nry  country,  but  the  fates  would  not  have  it  so. 
I am  content  to  die.  Pray,  pa,  forgive  me.  Tell 
ma  to  kiss  my  daguerreotype.  Emily. 

P.  S.  Give  my  gold  watch  to  little  brother.” 

Miss  Anna  Carroll,  lineal  descendant  of  “Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,”  was  in  close  friendship  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  she  is  credited  with  having  plan- 
ned the  Tennessee  campaign.  An  appropriation 
was  pressed  before  Congress,  but  it  failed.  “The 
generals  did  not  want  to  divide  the  honor  with  her.” 
Francis  Hocks  wanted  to  go  with  her  twin  brother; 
there  being  no  one  to  object,  she  enlisted  as  “ Frank 
Miller.”  She  was  captured  at  Chattanooga.  In  an 
effort  to  escape  she  was  wounded  and  then  her  sex 
became  known.  She  was  favored  in  prison. 


Extraordinary  space  is  given  in  this  April  Vet- 
eran to  Confederate  organizations.  The  list  of 
United  Confederate  Veteran  Camps  comprises,  doubt- 
less, the  largest  number  of  organizations  ever  em- 
bodied in  six  pages  of  similar  size.  The  labor 
necessary  to  present  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
except  by  publishers.  The  unstinted  zeal  of  Miss 
A.  C.  Childress,  whose  labors  are  so  generally 
known  by  the  general  organization  of  veterans,  de- 
serves continued  recognition  for  her  gratuitous  aid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Daughters  are  rallying  in 
nearly  every  section,  and  the  Veteran’s  prediction 
for  them  is  being  fulfilled.  They  should  work  to- 
gether. 

They  are  looking  to  one  general  organization  and 
that  is  very  important.  In  some  of  the  States  Vet- 
erans have  their  separate  State  Associations,  and 
United  Confederate  Veteran  Camps  are  members  of 
them,  but  the  outside  world  looks  to  the  general 
brotherhood  only. 

The  interests  are  of  too  great  consequence  to 
avoid  standing  together  as  in  the  sixties.  The 
Veteran  honors  every  organization  bearing  the 
sacied  name  Confederate,  and  would  be  helpful  to 
all  in  their  special  needs  in  every  locality,  but  it 
pleads  for  unity  of  action  in  fraternal  spirit. 

In  this  connection  it  refers  to  the  unique  organi- 
zation at  Vicksburg  of  “Daughters  of  Confederate 
Veterans,”  (elsewhere  reported)  and  it  fancies  the 
blue  lodge  order  for  sentiment,  but  there  ought  to 
be  a chapter  in  that  famous  city  of  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 


Capt.  L.  H.  Denny,  Blountsville,Tenn.,  sends  one 
dollar  to  Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund,  and  writes:  I 

could  not  die  satisfied  if  I failed  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  erect  a monument  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  that  heroic,  youthful  soldier  boy. 
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The  Franklin  (Tenn.)  Press  has  exercised  com- 
mendable zeal  in  behalf  of  a monument  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Confederate  Army 
in  the  terrible  battle  there,  Nov.  30,  1864.  The 
effort  should  not  be  abandoned.  There  was  no 
test  of  heroic  valor  more  valliantly  met  in  all  the 
war  than  the  responding-  to  Hood’s  order  to  “make 
the  fight”  at  Franklin.  His  army' — peerless  except 
by  other  Confederate  forces — rushed  on  and  on, 
over  a smooth  plain  for  a mile,  subsequent  lines  of 
battle  stumbling-  over  dead  comrades,  but  on  and 
on,  parting-  the  chevauxdefris  with  their  hands,  in 
fifty  feet  of  well  built  breastworks  and  then 
struggling  with  ball  and  bayonet  until  the  outer 
intrenchments  were  filled  with  their  dead.  And 
they  certainly  would  have  stampeded  or  captured 
the  Federal  army  there  but  for  the  heroism  of 
Opdyke’s  Brigade.  Yes,  build  a monument  at 
Franklin  and  let  county  pride  do  it,  with  volunteer 
contributions  from  other  sections. 

Giles  and  Rutherford  counties  have  commendable 
enterprises  in  hand  for  the  Samuel  Davis  monument. 
It  will  tax  their  resources  to  do  what  they  should 
in  that.  No  spot  of  earth  can  be  more  sanctified 
than  that  whereon  he  died,  and  no  people  can  claim 
with  greater  pride  the  birthplace  of  a truer  patriot 
and  a nobler  man. 

Let  Tennessee  pride  arouse  Confederates  yet  liv- 
ing, and  the  Sons  an  1 Daughters  of  those  who  are 
dead,  to  establish  with  granite  and  bronze  their 
nobility.  Let  this  centennial  year  of  the  Volunteer 
State  be  made  memorable  by  these  testimonials. 


In  his  appeal  to  Kentuckians  for  the  “Battle  Ab- 
bey,” Gen.  John  Boyd  says: 

I believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ever}7  veteran  who  is 
proud  of  his  record  as  a Confederate  soldier,  proud 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  his  comrades,  proud  of  the 
self-sacrifice  and  untiring  zeal  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  during  our  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  this  noble  work. 

I believe  it  is  a sacred  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
our  children,  to  our  dead  comrades  and  to  this  glo- 
rious Southland  in  which  we  live,  to  see  that  this 
plan,  which  originated  in  the  great  heart  of  Com- 
rade Rouss,  be  at  once  accomplished.  To  this  end 
I request  every  veteran  camp  in  Kentucky  to  take 
active  measures  to  forward  the  good  cause;  call  to 
your  aid  the  local  press,  ever  friendly  to  us;  enlist 
the  services  of  our  noble  women;  interest  every 
friend  of  the  South,  until  a public  sentiment  is 
created  which  will  find  expression  in  subscriptions 
to  our  memorial  fund. 

Comrade  Boyd  has  devoted  more  gratuitous  ser- 
vice to  his  fellows,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man. 


David  A.  Ross,  M.  L.  C.,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  who 
was  the  recipient  of  some  gold  sleeve  links  with  the 
Confederate  flag  enameled  as  an  ornament,  wrote 
some  verses  beginning: 

Are  these  t lie  flags  which  were  unfurled 
Before  a sympathetic  world, 

Borne  by  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
To  victory  or  a warrior’s  grave? 

Accompanying  this  in  a letter,  Mr.  Ross,  says: 

“Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  the  great 
war,  but  all  can  join  in  admiration  of  the  heroic 
endurance,  the  ardent  patriotism,  and  the  unflinch- 
ing courage  of  the  Confederate  troops.” 

Geo.  A.  Branard,  Secretary  of  Hood’s  Texas 
Brigade  Association,  Houston,  sends  correction  of 
his  name  and  number  of  Regiment  as  given  in  Feb- 
ruary Veteran,  which  should  be  5th  instead  of  25th 
Texas.  He  adds:  I would  like  to  hear  from  the  1st, 
4th  and  5th  Texas  Regiments,  as  I am  trying  to 
find  out  how  many  are  now  living.  Would  also  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  the  18th,  Geo.  Hampton’s 
Legion,  and  the  3rd  Arkansas. 

I was  color-bearer  of  the  First  Texas,  and  while 
my  Regiment  was  passing  through  Frederick  City, 
Md.,  the  wind  blew  my  flag  so  it  became  strongly 
wrapped  around  a lady  who  was  standing  on  a gal- 
lery near,  and  I had  to  leave  the  ranks  and  give  her 
time  to  get  out  of  it.  Is  that  lady  still  living?  I 
understand  some  one  from  that  city  has  written 
about  it.  If  the  lady  can  recall  it  she  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  a silk  flag  with  a single  star — the 
“Lone  Star”  flag  of  Texas — and  I was  in  my  stock- 
ing feet  at  that  time  and  had  been  so  before  and  in 
the  battle  of  Manassas — no  shoes  to  be  had! 


A gentleman,  of  Nashville,  was  a Union  soldier 
and  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  in  ’62,  together  with  a 
comrade,  proposed  to  buy  some  fruit  in  front  of  a 
comfortable  looking  home.  The  price  was  named, 
and  a greenback  dollar  was  proffered  in  payment. 

“I  don’t  want  that,”  said  the  lady.  “It  will  soon 
be  of  no  value.” 

“It  is  all  we  have,”  replied  the  soldiers. 

“It  is  all  right,  take  the  fruit,”  replied  the  lady, 
and  she  added,  “I  have  some  of  that  money  that  you 
can  have  if  you  wish  it.”  She  went  into  the  house 
and  returned  with  nineteen  paper  dollars  that  she 
gave  to  the  two  men,  saying  it  would  be  no  account 
in  a month  or  so. 


Comrade  VV.  A.  Campbell  writes  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
, at  Columbus,  Miss.  He  says:  At  the  first  meeting 

there  were  some  twenty-two  ladies  present,  and  a 
number  who  could  not  attend  sent  in  their  names. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Jno.  M. 

Billups,  President;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  J.  O.  Banks,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Thos.  B. 
Franklin,  Secretary.  All  arc  among  our  most  promi- 
nent ladies  socially,  and  all  are  most  hearty  in  love 
for  our  cause. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Camp  we  had  the  .Bat- 
tle Abbey  question  up  for  discussion,  and  we  will 
co-operate  heartily  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  this  movement. 
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CONFEDERATES  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Hon.  Andrew  J.  Baker,  at  present  Commissioner 
in  the  General  Land  Office  of  Texas  at  Austin,  has 
taken  much  pains  to  adjust  history  relating  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  has  furnished  the  Vet- 
eran some  statistics  that  he  was  anxious  to  have 
produced  at  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  reunion. 

In  a letter  to  his  “dear  old  General,”  Harry  Heth, 
Comrade  Baker  states: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detract  from  the  heroism 
and  renown  of  the  gallant  and  brave  troops  of  Gen. 
Pickett,  whose  historic  fame  was  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  immortal  Armistead  and  the  glorious 
courage  of  the  unknown  rank  and  file  whose  bones 
now  lie  under  the  edge  of  the  stone  wall,  but  I do 
feel  that  some  whose  lives  were  spared,  even  though 
wounded  themselves,  should  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  other  dead  who,  also,  made  the  same 
charge  and  under  a more  galling  and  deadly  fire,  by 
at  least  having  their  memories  perpetuatedy  along 
with  those  of  General  Pickett’s  command. 

I write  now  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  special  kind- 
ness and  your  brave  dead  soldiers  the  justice,  to 
write  me  if,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Davis’  Brigade  and 
Pettigrew’s  do  not  appear  on  the  Bachelor  map  as 
having  gone  up  on  the  heights  where  the  first  line 
of  batteries  had  been,  and  if  the  map  does  not  show 
that  thus  they  took  a position  at  least  as 
far  in  advance,  if  not  farther,  which  lat- 
ter fact  I believe  the  map  will  show, 
than  was  Gen.  Armistead’s  when  he  fell, 
whose  death  it  is  said  marked  the  high 
watermark  of  the  Confederacy. 

When  you  consider  how  soon  we  who 
went  to  Pennsylvania  are  to  join  those 
who  are  still  there  on  that  field,  and  that 
none  will  be  left  to  do  justice  to  your 
brave  boys,  you  will  appreciate  how  im- 
portant to  history  must  be  the  urgency 
of  this  effort. 

He  had  been  informed  by  Gen.  Heth 
that  he  had  refrained  from  writing  any- 
thing about  any  engagement  in  which 
he  was  not  present,  and  that  having  been 
wounded  in  that  battle,  that  Gen.  Rey- 
nolds being  wounded,  also,  and  General 
Pettigrew,  who  commanded  the  division, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  at  Fall- 
ing Waters,  no  report  was  made. 

Gen.  Heth,  however,  sent  some  maps 
which  he  regarded  as  very  accurate  and 
the  following  drawing  is  from  the  one 
showing  position  of  the  commands  in 
question.  Unhappily  the  engraving  is 
brought  to  too  small  a scale. 

CasuartiEvS  in  Heth’s  Division. 

Pettigrew’s  Brigade:  11th,  26th,  47th 
and  '52nd  North  Carolina,  killed  190, 
wounded  915;  total  1,105- 

Brockenborough’s  Brigade:  22nd, 


40th,  47th  and  55th  Virginia,  killed  25,  wounded 
123;  total  148. 

Archer’s  Brigade:  5th  and  13th  Alabama,  also 
1st,  7th  and  14th  Tennessee  Provisional  Army, 
killed  16,  wounded  144;  total  160. 

Davis’  Brigade:  55th  North  Carolina,  2nd,  11th 
and  42nd  Mississippi,  killed  180,  wounded  717; 
total  887. 

Aggregate  in  Heth’s  Division,  killed  411,  wound- 
ed 1,809;  total  2,310. 

Pender’s  Division. 

McGowan’s  Brigade:  1st  South  Carolina  (Provis- 
ional Army).  1st,  12th,  13th  and  14th  South  Caro- 
lina Rifles,  killed  100,  wounded  477;  total  577. 

Lane’s  Brigade:  7th,  18th,  28th,  33rd  and  37th 
North  Carolina,  killed  41,  wounded  348;  total  389. 

Thomas’  Brigade:  14th,  30th,  45th  and  49th 
Georgia,  killed  16,  wounded  136;  total  152. 

Seales’  Brigade:  13th,  16th,  22nd,  34th  and  38th 
North  Carolina,  killed  102,  wounded  322;  total  425. 

Aggregate  of  Pender’s  Division,  killed  259,  Wound- 
ed 1,283;  total  1,542. 

Pickett’s  Division. 

Garnett’s  Brigade:  8th,  18th,  19th,  28th  and  56th 
Virginia,  killed  78,  wounded  324;  total  402. 

Armistead’s  Brigade:  9th,  14th,  38th,  53rd  and 
57th  Virginia,  killed  88,  wounded  460;  total  548. 

Kemper’s  Brigade:  1st,  3rd,  7th,  11th  and  24th 
Virginia,  killed  58,  wounded  356;  total  414. 
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Aggregate  of  Pickett’s  Division,  killed  224,  wound- 
ed 1,140;  total  1,364. 

Hood’s  Division. 

Law’s  Brigade:  4th,  15th,  44th,  47th  and  48th 
Alabama,  killed  74,  wounded  276;  total  350. 

Anderson's  Brigade:  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th  and  59th 
Georgia,  killed  105,  wounded  512;  total  617. 

Robertson’s  Brigade:  3rd  Arkansas;  1st,  4th  and 
5th  Texas,  killed  84,  wounded  393;  total  477. 

Aggregate  in  Hood’s  Division,  killed  263,  wound- 
ed 1,181;  total  1,444. 

Recapitulation. 

Hood's  Division:  Composed  of  three  Brigades, 
total  killed  and  wounded  as  follows: 

Heth’s Division,  four  Brigades:  Pettigrew’s  1,105; 
Brockenbrough’s,  148;  Archer’s,  150;  Davis’  897. 
Total  2,310. 

Pender’s  Division,  four  Brigades:  McGowan’s, 
577;  Lane’s,  380;  Thomas’  152;  Seales’  425.  Total 
1,542. 

Pickett’s  Division,  three  Brigades:  Garnett’s 

402;  Armistead’s,  546;  Kemper’s,  414.  Total  1,364. 

Law’s,  350;  Anderson’s,  617;  Robertson’s,  477. 
Total  1,444. 

Largest  Losses  by  Brigades. 

Pettigrew’s,  Heth’s  Division,  1',  105;  Davis’,  Heth’s 
Division,  897;  Armistead’s,  Pickett’s  Division,  548; 
Anderson’s,  Hood’s  Division,  617;  McGowan’s,  Pen- 
der’s Division,  577. 


A VALUABLE  HEIRLOOM. 


W.  L.  Culley,  Wartrace,  Tenn.,  sends  a letter 
from  Gen.  John  R.  Coffee  of  Wannville,  Ala.,  who 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tenn.,  and  was  a colo- 
nel in  the  Mexican  War.  During  the  Confederate 
War  the  Federals  took  his  sword  and  flag,  as  the 
letter  explains: 

Wannville,  Ala.,  Feb.  22,  ’96. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Miller,  College  Corner,  Ohio.  Your 
letter  received;  also  the  sword,  which  is  mine.  * * * 

I shall  instruct  my  only  surviving  son  to  hang  it 
on  his  ‘‘cottage  wall,”  where,  I trust,  the  yellow 
sunlight  of  peace  may  shine  upon  it  until  the  last 
sand  shall  have  drifted  through  the  hourglass  of 
time.  During  the  Civil  War,  about  the  time  I lost 
the  sword,  I also  los:  my  regimental  colors,  which 
were  presented  to  me  at  Bellefonte,  Ala.,  on  the 
6th  day  of  June,  ’46,  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Morrison.  It 
bore  this  inscription:  , 

“From  the  fair  to  the  brave.  Go,  your  country  calls.” 

I have  read,  with  deep  regret,  the  obituary  notice 
of  your  daughter.  * * * The  separation  is  but 

short,  and,  truly, 

“There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down, 

To  shine  upon  some  fairer  shore, 

And  there,  in  God’s  immortal  crown, 

They  shine  forevermore.” 

How  sensibly  do  I feel  these  lines  as  I write  them 
with  a hand  palsied  by  age!  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
for  I feel  that  we  are  friends,  though  we  have  never 
met — you  and  I shall  soon  join  each  other,  with 


our  sainted  ones,  and  be  “gathered  unto  the  fath- 
ers,” even  as  my  own  bright  rolling  river,  the  noble 
Tennessee,  joins  yours,  the  great  Ohio,  and  thence 
are  gathered  together  unto  the  Father  of  Waters. 


OUR  WOMEN  ON  THE  WAR. 


The  inquiry  has  recently  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press  of  the  country,  Why  do  not  Southern  women 
write  more  of  the  war.  A Southern  woman  answers : 

They  bid  us  tell  the  story 
Of  our  nation’s  golden  past, 

And  sing  her  hymns  of  conquest 
And  chant  her  dirge  at  last. 

But  when  the  wounds  are  fresh  and  quiv’ring, 

Is  there  any  place  for  art? 

Can  we  print  the  stories  graven 
On  the  tablets  of  the  heart? 

Women  hide  their  dearest  treasures 
From  the  public’s  curious  gaze; 

When  her  thoughts  are  of  her  lover 
Does  a maiden  speak  his  praise? 

Nay,  the  brown  lark  hides  her  secret 
In  her  faithful  frightened  breast, 

And  she  flutters  farthest  from  it 
When  the  school  boy  seeks  her  nest. 

So  we  sing  of  other  nations 
And  the  glories  they  have  known, 

But  our  pride  is  in  our  Southland 
And  our  hearts  speak  of  our  own. 

When  we  sing  of  lofty  courage 
And  of  knightly  chivalry, 

We  may  write  the  name  of  Sidney 
But  we  think  the  name  of  Lee. 

We  may  write  of  reckless  Roland 
As  he  led  his  gallant  band, 

But  we  think  of  dashing  Morgan, 

In  our  peerless  Southern  land. 

When  we  praise  all  England’s  Stuarts. 

’Tis  our  own  we  fain  would  sing — 

There  was  none  so  gay  and  gallant, 

There  was  none  more  truly  king. 

We  laud  the  bold  crusader 
With  the  red  cross  on  his  breast, 

Who  sought  the  Holy  City 
From  the  Moslems  grasp  to  wrest. 

But  a knighthood  no  less  noble 
Claims  now  our  pride  and  love — 

The  gray-clad  ranks  of  Southrons 
With  their  red  cross  high  above. 

It  may  be  a woman’s  folly 

That  she  guards  her  treasures  so, 

But  shall  History’s  page  be  blotted 
By  our  tears  so  quick  to  flow? 

Let  our  children  tell  the  story 
Of  the  cause  their  fathers  led. 

For  our  sorrow  seals  our  utterance, 

And  our  silence  shrines  our  dead. 


J.  J.  Coulter  writes  from  Luling-,  Tex.:  Just  be- 

fore the  close  of  the  war,  early  one  morning-  when 
fighting  was  going  on  in  the  piney  wood  of  North 
Carolina,  I chanced  to  meet  with  a young  soldier; 
he  was  alone  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  his  arm 
having  just  been  amputated.  I dismounted,  assist- 
ed him  into  my  saddle  and  went  two  or  three  miles 
with  him  to  a little  village — Bentonville,  I think — 
and  left  him  in  good  hands,  I was  unable  to  find 
out  his  name,  but  he  told  me  that  he  belonged  to  a 
South  Carolina  regiment.  Is  this  comrade  still  liv- 
ing? If  so,  he  will  please  answer. 
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FLAG  HISTORY. 

The  Indianapolis  News  gives  this  flag  history: 

“Thirteen  is  not  an  unlucky  number  when  it  is 
embodied  in  flags  and  national  emblems.”  The 
colonies  were  thirteen,  and  all  the  early  devices  for 
the  American  republic  were  planned  upon  the  idea. 
Thirteen  stripes  were  placed  upon  the  flag  and  thir- 
teen vessels  were  built  for  the  first  navy.  Thirteen 
arrows,  grasped  in  a mailed  hand,  were  among  the 
seals  of  state;  later  the  ariows  were  transferred  to 
the  claw  of  the  eagle,  but  their  number  remained 
the  same.  Thirteen  mailed  hands  grasping  an  end- 
less chain  of  thirteen  links  was  another  emblem  of 
the  colonial  days. 

The  first  flags  used  by  the  American  colonies 
were  naturally  those  of  the  mother  Britain.  Then, 
when  the  spirit  of  freedom  began  to  sweep  over  the 
laud,  these  were  displaced  by  flags  of  various  forms. 
Prominent  among  these  were  the  rattlesnake  flag, 
the  famed  pine  tree  flag  and  the  palmetto  flag,  and 
at  the  time  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  were  fought 
these  were  the  flags  of  the  colonists.  The  stars 
and  stripes  had  not  come  into  existence. 

After  the  rude  devices  of  the  palmetto,  the  pine 
tree  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  next  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  flag  was  a tri- colored  banner,  not  yet 
spangled  with  a union  of  stars,  but  showing  thir- 
teen stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  the  united 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  done  in  blue 
in  one  corner.  This  standard  was  first  established 
in  Washington’s  Camp,  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  2,  1776. 

THE  WASHINGTON  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

Nearly  a year  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  American  Congress  resolved:  “That 

the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation.”  Merely  the  resolution  is  left 
for  us  to  read;  the  record  of  the  interesting  debate 
which  must  have  preceded  this  measure,  and  the 
reason  for  its  adoption,  are  missing.  Writers  on 
the  topic  believe  that  there  was  an  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  resolution  and  the  escutcheon  of 
George  Washington,  which  contained  both  stars 
and  stripes. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
waved  over  the  colonial  troops  at  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  and  henceforth, 
throughout  the  Revolution,  the  flag  was  carried  in 
every  battle.  The  pennon  was  hoisted  over  the 
ships  of  the  navy  soon  after  its  adoption  by  the 
army.  The  ship  Ranger,  Capt.  Paul  Jones  com- 
manding, arrived,  floating  the  new  banner,  at  a 
French  port  about  December  1,  1777;  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1778,  the  Ranger’s  colors  received  the  first 
salute  ever  paid  an  American  flag  by  the  vessel  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

It  was  claimed  that  a Mrs.  John  Ross,  who  was  an 
upholsterer  and  lived  in  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
sewed  the  first  flag  made  of  stars  and  stripes.  Her 
descendants  have  asserted  that  a congregational 
committee,  headed  by  Gen.  George  Washington 
himself,  called  upon  her  in  June,  1776,  and  engaged 
her  to  make  a flag  from  a rough  drawing  which 


they  had.  At  the  woman’s  suggestion,  General 
Washington  made  another  sketch  of  the  design. 
Drawing  out  his  pencil,  he  seated  himself  in  her 
back  parlor  and  traced  the  outlines  of  the  flag, 
which  she  soon  sewed  from  the  sketch. 

Thirteen  had  not  proved  an  unlucky  number,  but 
when  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of 
the  Union  in  1791,  followed  by  Kentucky  in  1792,  it 
became  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  statesmen  to 
change  the  number  of  stripes  and  stars.  Accord- 
ingly a measure  was  adopted  b}"  Congress  establish- 
ing fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  instead  of  thir- 
teen; this  law  not  to  take  effect  until  May,  1786. 

Capt.  Samuel  C.  Reid  suggested  a new  design 
for  a national  emblem  that  would  represent  the 
growth  of  States  and  not  destroy  its  distinctive 
character.  In  accord  with  his  suggestion  a new 
law  was  passed,  and  on  April  4,  1818,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  permanently  established. 

The  act  provided  that  “from  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  union  have  twenty  stars  (white)  on 
a blue  field ; that  on  the  admission  of  every  new 
State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union 
of  the  flag,  and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect 
on  the  4tli  day  of  July  succeeding  such  admission.” 

The  national  emblem  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
bore  twenty-nine  stars  in  its  union:  but  the  flag  of 
the  civil  war  contained  thirty-four. 

The  same  issue  of  the  News  states  additional: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  South  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  determining  a distinctive  flag 
for  its  forces.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  as  much 
a part  of  Southern  history  as  of  Northern;  and 
many  people  in  the  Confederacy  were  loath  to  part 
with  the  old  banner.  When  they  chose  a flag,  they 
selected  the  stars  and  bars,  a design  so  like  the  old 
emblem  of  an  unbroken  country,  that  it  was  fre- 
quently mistaken  in  the  battle  for  the  Federla  flag. 
CUTTING  THE  FLAG  IN  TWO — A CLEVER  SUGGESTION. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  a rebel  flag,  and  dur- 
ing a heated  discussion  on  the  subject,  Professor 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  flag  be  cut  in  two,  and  a half  given  to 
North  and  to  South.  “Referring  to  this  as  on  a 
map,”  he  said,  “the  upper  portion  being  North  and 
the  lower  portion  being  South,  we  have  the  upper 
end  of  the  division  of  the  blue  field,  and  then  six 
and  a half  stripes  for  the  North  field,  and  the  lower 
diagonal  and  division  of  the  blue  field  and  the  six 
and  a half  of  the  stripes  for  the  Southern  flag,  the 
portion  of  the  blue  field  to  contain  the  stars  to  the 
number  of  States  embraced  in  each  confederacy. 
The  reasons  for  such  a division  are  obvious.  It 
prevents  all  dispute  on  a claim  for  the  old  flag  by 
either  confederacy.  It  is  distinctive,  for  the  two 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  either  at  sea  or 
at  a distance  on  land.  Each  flag,  being  a moiety  of 
the  old  flag,  will  retain  something  at  least  of  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past  for  the  sober  reflection 
of  each  confederacy,  and  if  a war  with  some  foreign 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  (all  wars  being 
unhappy),  under  our  treaty  of  offense  and  defense, 
the  two  separate  flags,  by  natural  affinity,  would 
clasp  fittingly  together,  and  the  old,  glorious  flag 
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of  the  Union,  in  its  entirety,  would  be  hoisted  once 
more,  embracing-  all  the  sister  States.” 

No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars  since  the  placing  of  them,  as  sug- 
gested by  Captain  Reid,  passed  out  of  practice. 

Some  confusion  exists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars,  and  on  any  great  public  occasion,  when  the 
people  parade,  one  may  see  a variety  of  American 
flags.  The  early  custom  was  to  insert  the  stars  in 
parallel  rows  across  the  field  of  blue.  This  custom 
has  always  been  followed  in  the  navy,  since  the 
President’s  order  of  1818  directing  such  arrange- 
ment. In  the  army,  the  stars  have  always  been  ar- 
ranged in  parallel,  horizontal  rows,  although  not  in 
vertical  rows.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  design  of  the  flag  used  in  the  navy 
and  the  one  in  the  army. 

The  national  flags  flying  over  army  camps  and 
forts  are  made  of  American  bunting.  They  are  of 
three  different  sizes — the  storm  and  recruiting  flag, 
eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  two  inches  wide;  the 
post  flag,  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide;  the 
garrison  flag,  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  hoisted  on  great  occasions.  The  size  of  flag's 
used  in  the  army  and  navy  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but 
established  by  army  and  navy  regulations.  The 
colors  carried  by  infantry  and  artillery  regiments 
are  silk,  six  feet  six  inches  long,  six  leet  wide  and 
mounted  on  staffs.  The  field  of  stars  is  thirty-one 
inches  long  and  extends  to  the  fourth  stripe. 


C.  H.  Smart,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  furnishes  this  in- 
teresting contribution  on  the  subject. 

In  the  State  Library  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a 
Confederate  flag  of  interest  to  Nashville  people,  a 
brief  description  of  which  is  here  given,  as  well  as 
an  illustration  of  it.  The  flag  is  that  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Tennessee  Volunteers.  This  was  the 
late  Gov.  John  C.  Brown’s  regiment,  who  at  Fort 

Donelson,  where  the 
flag  was  captured, com- 
manded the  Third 
Brigade,  of  which  the 
Third  Tennessee  form- 
ed part.  Lieut. -Col.  T. 
M.  Gordon  command- 
ed the  Regiment  dur- 
ing the  battle,  but  be- 
ing wounded,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Maj.  N.  F.  Cheairs.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Brigade  was  made  up  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Tennessee,  Col.  J.  B.  Palmer;  Thirty-second 
Tennessee,  Col.  E.  C.  Cook;  Kentucky  Battery,  Capt. 
R.  E.  Graves;  Tennessee  Battery,  Capt.  T.  K.  Por- 
ter, who  was  wounded,  and  the  command  fell  to  Lieut. 
John  W.  Morton;  and  the  Jackson  (Va.)  Battery. 
The  flag  is  5x10  feet  in  size,  made  of  silk,  but  is  in 
a poor  state  of  preservation.  One  side  of  the  blue 
field  has  a painting  of  a knight  in  full  armor  on  horse- 
back, the  work  of  W.  Hearn,  of  this  city.  This  is 
now  nearly  rotted  out  of  the  flag,  and  can  hardly  be 
deciphered  from  the  part  still  remaining.  The  words 
“My  life”  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  balance  of  the 
inscription  is  effaced  by  time’s  ravages.  On  the  re- 


verse side,  in  gilt  letters,  are  the  word^,  or  rather  ab- 
breviations, “Third  Regt.  Tenn.  Vol.”  On  the  re- 
verse of  the  blue  field  are  eight  stars  in  a circle,  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  honeysuckles.  The  body 
of  the  flag  on  this  side  contains  a picture  of  a ship 
between  the  words  “Agriculture”  and  “Commerce,” 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  State.  - . 

In  a room  in  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton is  stored  a number  of  captured  Confederate  flag  j, 
which  are  of  all  shapes, sizes  and  materials,  ofoneof 
which  mention 
will  be  made.  It 
is  the  flag  of  the 
Apalachicola 
Guard.  It  is  evi- 
dently made  of 
'dresses  of  women, 
who  thus  showed 
their  loyalty  to 
the  Southern 
cause.  The  ma- 
terial is  blue,  with 
the  stars,  seven  in 
cream-colored  silk. 


number,  and  other  designs  in 
Upon  it  is  an  eagle  carrying  in 
his  beak  a scroll,  upon  which  is  inscribed  “Our  rights 
we  will  maintain.”  Below  the  eagle  are  the  words 
“In  God  is  our  trust.”  The  flag  has  been  rent  in  the 
center,  as  if  by  a shell. 

In  a room  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Robert  Ander- 
son, on  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C., 

hangs  a picture  of  her  hus- 
band— the  gall  a nt  Ken- 
tuckian  who  defended 
Fort  Sumter.  Draped 


around  the  picture  are  the 
two  flags  of  the  fort,  the 
garrison  flag  and  the  storm 
flag.  The  latter  was  the 
one  which  for  forty  hours 
was  the  target  for  every  Confederate  gun  in  and 
around  Charleston  on  April  12-13,  ’61,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Maj.  Anderson  upon  his  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington after  his  evacuation  of  Sumter,  and  is  still 
preserved  by  his  wife.  A cut  of  this  flag  is  here 
presented,  as  it  appears  now. 


The  Hopkins  County,  Ky.,  Ex-Confederate  Asso- 
ciation, Camp  No.  528,  United  Confederate  Veterans 
of  Madisonville.  was  first  organized  May  27tli,  1893, 
under  the  name  of  “Hopkins  County  Ex-Confederate 
Relief  Association,”  and  at  a call  meeting  April  1, 
1895,  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  “Hopkins 
County  Ex-Confederate  Association”,  and  attached 
to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  under  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Capt,  L.  D.  Hockersmith,  Com- 
mander; Thos.  H.  Smith,  Adjutant;  Capt.  T.  B. 
Jones,  Treasurer. 


The  National  Sentinel  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
makes  pleasant  reference  to  the  Veteran,  and  adds 
along  with  commending  it  to  its  readers : W e welcome 
the  journal  to  our  table  because  it  dares  express, 
with  proper  courtesy  and  propriety,  its  sentiments 
on  questions  about  which  honest  differences  exist. 
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ANOTHER  “CHARMING  NELLIE”  LETTER. 


Thanks  again  and  again  for  the  continued  supply 
of  letters  by  J.  B.  Polley,  Esq.,  of  Texas: 

In  Camp  Somewhere,  June  24,  1862., 
Charming  Nellie: 

Hood’s  Texas  Brigade  and  Jackson’s  troops  are 
lost  in  the  wild,  tangled  wilderness  surrounding 
Ashland,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay.  We  have 
been  here  a couple  of  da}rs,  but  when  and  where  we 
are  going  next,  only  the  Lord  and  Gen.  Jackson  cg.n 
form  any  definite  idea.  There  may  be  free  agency 
in  religious  matters,  but  experience  teaches  a pri- 
vate soldier  that  there  is  none  in  military  affairs — 
to  him.  He  is  an  automaton,  guided,  directed  and 
controlled  by  wires  pulled  by  superiors.  * * * * 

While  never  confronted  by  a body  of  the  enemy, 
the  Fourth  Texas  was  actively  engaged  during  the 
better  part  of  the  two  days  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
dodging  minnie  and  cannon  balls  and  shells  fired  by 
the  Yankees.  Webber,  a German  of  Company  F. , 
was  the  only  man  of  the  regiment  who  actually  re- 
fused to  duck  his  head  at  every  invitation.  “Vat 
for  doadge?”  he  would  say:  “Ven  ze  time  coom,  ve 
die  any  vay — ven  ze  time  no  coom,  ze  ball,  he  mees.” 
However,  we  were  doublequicked  back  and  forth 
from  one  end  of  the  battleground  to  the  other,  in 
futile  effort  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  ground  was 
low  and  swampy,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  when 
night  came,  he  was  a lucky  man  who  found  a rail 
or  log  on  which  to  sleep  and  keep  out  of  mud  and 
water. 

During  the  engagement,  the  Sixty  First  Pennsyl- 
vania was  driven  so  hurriedly  out  of  its  well  ap- 
pointed camp  as  to  leave  all  of  its  baggage  and  com- 
missary stores.  Fortunately  for  the  Texans,  the 
troops  who  did  the  driving  were  denied  the  time  to 
take  possession  of  the  captured  property,  and  it  was 
promptly  confiscated  to  our  use  and  benefit.  Some 
one  looted  the  tent  of  Maj.  B.  F.  Smith  of  the  afore- 
said Sixty  First,  and  seized  upon  his  commission 
and  a bundle  of  letters — among  them  one  of  recent 
date  from  his  sister.  In' the  division  of  the  spoils, 
this  fell  to  me,  and  was  so  charming  and  homelike 
that  I read  it  over  and  over  again  and  then  lest  it 
should  fall  into  unappreciative  hands,  burned  it. 
Judging  from  the  letter,  the  writer  is  a highly  ac- 
complished young  ladv — a daughter  of  a member  of 
the  Legislature  from  West  Chester  County,  Pa.  It 
differed  essentially  from  the  others  I read  from 
Northern  ladies,  for  it  contained  but  one  allusion  to 
the  Rebels,  and  that  by  no  means  bitter.  It  would 
please  the  gallant  Major,  no  doubt,  if  he  survived 
the  discomfiture  of  his  regiment,  as  well  as  his 
lovely  and  lively  sister,  to  be  assured  of  my  grati- 
tude for  the  pleasure  afforded  me;  the  Major,  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  the  lady,  by  writing  a letter  so 
interesting,  newsy  and  humorous  as  to  charm  a 
stranger  and  Rebel,  and  remind  him  of  his  own 
loved  ones  in  far  off  Texas.  While  perusing  it,  the 
Rebel  sat  on  a chunk  of  wood  at  the  foot  of  a tall 
pine  tree,  with  his  feet  in  the  water.  A heavy 
shower  had  just  fallen,  and  dry  places  were  not 
easily  to  be  found.  Every  now  and  then  a cannon 
ball  or  shell,  fired  from  a Federal  gun,  would  crash 


through  the  top  of  the  tree;  but  I was  inside  of  the 
range  of  the  gun,  and  any  damage  done  by  it  was  to 
people  far  back  in  the  rear. 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  month,  the  Texas  Brigade 
was  ordered  to  Staunton  do  reinforce  Stonewall 
Jackson.  The  day  after  reaching  Staunton,  how- 
ever, it  marched  back  across  the  Blue  Ridge  toward 
Charlottesville.  Early  in  the  day  Gen.  Hood  halted 
each  regiment  in  turn,  and  gave  his  orders.  To 
the  Fourth,  he  said:  “Soldiers  of  the  Fourth:  I 

know  as  little  of  our  destination  as  you  do.  If, 
however,  any  of  you  learn  or  suspect  it,  keep  it  a 
secret.  To  every  one  who  asks  questions,  answer, 
‘I  don’t  know.’  We  are  now  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Jackson  and  I repeat  them  to  you.  I can  only 
tell  you  further,  that  those  of  you  who  stay  with 
the  command  on  this  march  will  witness  and  parti- 
cipate in  grand  events.” 

Such  an  address,  such  orders  and  such  a predic- 
tion, not  only  astonished  the  soldiers,  but  inflamed 
their  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  Many  were 
the  conjectures — some  sensible,  some  ludicrous,  but 
none  probably  near  the  truth.  There  were  many 
stills  in  the  sequestered  nooks  of  the  mountains, 
and  by  noon  many  of  the  men  were  in  an  exceed- 
ingly  good  humor — a few  staggering — and  apple 
jack  and  peach  brandy  could  be  had  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  canteens.  To  prevent  the  men  from  get- 
ting liquor,  Gen.  Hood  authorized  a statement, 
which  was  industriously  circulated  and  really  be- 
lieved, that  smallpox  was  raging  among  the  citi- 
zens. Whether  true  or  not,  it  had  a good  effect;  I 
did  not  straggle. 

Riding  along  by  himself,  half  a mile  in  rear  of 
the  Brigade,  General  Hood  discovered,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  very  drunk,  a soldier  of  the 
Fourth.  Checking  his  horse,  the  General  asked, 
“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  sir?  Why  are  you 
not  with  your  company?”  The  stern  and  peremp- 
tory voice  sobered  the  man  a little,  and  rising  to  a 
sitting  posture  and  looking  ar  the  General  with 
drunken  gravity,  he  said:  “Nossin’  much,  I rekon, 
General— I just  feel  sorter  weak  and  no  account.” 
“So  I see,  sir,”  said  Hood,  “get  up  instantly  and 
rejoin  your  company.”  The  victim  of  John  Barley- 
corn made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obey,  and 
some  men  coming  along  just  then,  Hood  ordered 
them  to  take  charge  of  him  and  conduct  him  to  his 
company.  But  as  they  approached  with  intent  to 
carry  out  the  order,  the  fellow  found  voice  to  say 
between  hiccoughs,  “Don’t  you  men  that  ain’t  been 
vaccinated  come  near  me— I’ve  got  the  smallpox — 
tha’s  wha’s  the  masser  with  me.” 

The  men  shrank  back  in  alarm,  and  the  General, 
laughing  at  the  way  his  own  chickens  had  come 
home  to  roost,  said:  “Let  him  alone,  then — some 
teamster  will  pick  him  up,”  and  rode  on. 

Gen.  Jackson  gave  strict  orders  against  depredat- 
ing on  private  property.  Apples  were  plentiful, 
and  it  was  contrary  to  nature  not  to  eat  them.  Jack- 
son  saw  a Texan  sitting  on  the  limb  of  an  apple 
tree,  busily  engaged  in  filling  his  haversack  with 
the  choicest  fruit.  He  reined  in  his  old  sorrel 
horse,  and  in  his  customary  curt  tone,  asked:  “What 
are  you  doing  in  that  tree,  sir?”  “I  don’t  know,’’ 
replied  the  Texan.  “What  command  do  you  be. 
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long-  to?”  “I  don’t  know.”  “Is  your  command 
ahead  or  behind  you?”  “I  don’t  know.”  And  thus 
it  went  on — the  same  “I  don’t  know”  given  as  an- 
swer to  every  question.  Finally,  Jackson  asked: 
“Why  do  you  give  me  that  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion?” “ ’Cause  them’s  old  Jackson’s  orders,”  re- 
plied the  man  in  the  tree,  and  the  officer  had  to  ride 
on,  disgusted  at  a too  literal  obedience  of  his  own 
orders. 

A BOY  SOLDIER’S  FIDELITY. 

Joe  Wright  Crump,  Harrison,  Arkansas. 

The  Confederate  soldier  made  a record  for  dar- 
ing and  devotion  to  his  cause  that  is  without  par- 
allel, but  when  a mere  boy,  like  the  “clansman  for 
his  chief,”  risked  his  life  and  liberty  for  a superior 
officer,  it  was  evidence  of  a chivalric  friendship  that 
bade  defiance  to  circumstances  brought  about  by 
military  rule. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  May,  ’63,  when  Grant’s 
Army  encircled  the  doomed  City  of  Vicksburg,  that 
Pemberton  crossed  Big  Black  River,  and  marched 
through  Edwards’  Station  to  Baker’s  Creek  to  meet 
the  enemy.  The  battle  opened  about  10  o’clock, 
and  the  fighting  continued  until  about  sundown — 
one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 

On  Champion  Hill,  Gen.  Greene  ordered  his 
brigade,  including  'Sterman’s  Battalion  (First  Ar- 
kansas Dismounted  Cavalry ),  to  charge  the  Federals 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  Hill.  This  charge 
was  successful,  but  the  enemy  reinforced  and  re- 
captured the  position.  The  second  charge  was  or- 
dered by  the  gallant  Greene,  and  the  enemy  was 
again  driven  from  the  Hill.  In  this  charge  Lieut. 
Jack  Steele,  who  was  in  command  of  Company  E,  of 
Sterman’s  Battalion,  received  a minie  ball  in  his 
shoulder  inflicting  a dangerous  wound.  His  men 
begged  him  to  retire,  but  with  an  unquailing  spirit 
he  Changed  his  sword  to  his  left  hand  and,  waving 
it  over  his  head,  led  his  men  on  to  victory.  The 
loss  of  blood  soon  forced  the  exhausted  hero  to  re- 
linquish his  sword,  and  kind  friends  carried  him  to 
the  rear. 

f Lieut-  Manning  Davis,  next  in  rank,  took  com- 
mand and  led  the  company  in  repeated  charges, 
but  he  too  received  a wound  which  disabled  him, 
being  shot  in  the  thigh.  There  being  no  other 
commissioned  officer,  Sergt.  Free  took  command. 
Night  was  approaching  and  the  Confederates  were 
ordered  to  the  fortifications  at  Vicksburg. 

This  boy  friend,  Hugh  R , had  a horror  of 

his  officer  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  he  improvised  a litter 
with  blankets  and  poles  and  carried  Lieut.  Davis  off 
the  battlefield.  The  army  left  our  young  hero 
with  his  Lieutenant  in  an  old  out-of-the-way  house, 
where  they  remained  till  morning,  the  boy,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  carrying  water  and  dressing  his 
officer’s  wound. 

When  daylight  came  the  faithful  attendant  re- 
connoitered  the  situation  and  found  they  were  near 
an  old  plantation.  Uncle  Abe,  “agemmen  of  color,” 
was  sole  custodian  of  this  deserted  place,  and  when 


the  boy  asked  him  for  a mule,  he  said:  “Jist  hep 

yo’self;  the  Yankees  will  git  ’em  anyway.”  The 
mule  was  blind,  but  it  answered  the  boy’s  purpose, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  he  and  his  lieutenant 
were  muleback  and  jogging  along  after  their  com- 
mand in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  Instead  of 
following  Pemberton,  our  travelers  took  the  trail 
of  Gen.  Loring,  who  marched  around  Grant’s  Army 
and  joined  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  saw  a troop 
of  cavalry  marching  towards  them  and  they  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  they  were  Federals. 
Hugh  could  have  escaped  to  the  woods,  but  would 
not  leave  his  Lieutenant. 

“Hello,  Johnnies!  which  way?”  was  the  greeting 
given  by  the  officers  in  front. 

“We  are  attempting  to  overtake  our  command,” 
replied  the  Confederates. 

“You  have  fallen  in  with  the  wrong  command, 
haven’t  you?” 

“From  your  garb,  we  think  we  have,”  said  the 
boy,  dryly. 

“We’ll  take  good  care  of  you,”  said  the  officer, 
and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  the  rear,  where  Lieut. 
Davis’  wounds  were  properly  cared  for.  He  was 
then  put  in  an  ambulance  under  guard,  Hugh  be- 
ing allowed  to  stay  with  him.  They  were  taken  to 
the  battleground  of  the  day  before,  arriving  there 
at  one  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  lieutenant  was 
placed  in  the  hospital  and  Hugh  in  the  “Bull  Ring,” 
and  there  they  remained  three  days  with  one  cracker 
per  day  each. 

The  fourth  day  the  Federals  marched  down  the 
Yazoo  River,  where  they  met  transports,  and  where 
the  half  famished  men  went  almost  into  transports 
of  happiness  over  the  rations  received.  The  re- 
freshments were  divided  with  the  prisoners,  after 
which  they  were  placed  on  one  of  the  boats  and  con- 
veyed down  to  Young’s  Point,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  Vicksburg. 

Here  they  were  retained  as  prisoners  of  war  for 
ten  days  in  hearing  of  the  bombardment  and  de- 
fense of  Vicksburg.  During  this  time  the  Cincin- 
nati, a Federal  gunboat,  was  sunk  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Vicksburg.  Part  of  its  crew  escaped  and 
passed  the  point,  where  our  Confederate  friends  saw 
them  in  their  saturated  condition. 

The  only  means  our  Confederate  prisoners,  held 
there  then,  had  of  cleansing  themselves  and 
their  clothes  was  in  a pond,  where  they  waded  knee 
deep,  and  to  which  only  five  hundred  had  access  at 
a time.  The  “Crescent  City,”  a transport,  was 
brought  near  the  camp,  and  Lieut.  Davis  and  Hugh 
soon  found  they  were  to  be  carried  to  Fort  Delaware. 
The  privates  were  separated  from  the  officers,  and 
crowded  on  the  lower  decks  like  sheep  going  to 
slaughter.  • 

When  the  transport  arrived  in  Memphis  it  an- 
chored in  the  middle  of  the  stream  all  night,  and 
there  the  boy,  who  had  faithfully  followed  and 
shared  the  privations  of  his  officer,  resolved  to  es- 
cape, and,  as  a freeman,  fill  a watery  grave  or  wear 
the  laurels  he  had  so  defiantly  “plucked  from  the 
brow  of  fate.” 

P.  S.— Will  tell  of  his  escape  in  another  sketch. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  SOUTH. 
Annie  Barnwell  Morton. 


SUNSET  ROCK,  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


Aye,  rear  a monument,  Tennessee, 

To  the  soldier-boy  whose  life 
Was  laid  bravely  down  to  make  you 
free, 

In  those  dark  years  of  strife. 

But  not  you  alone — let  the  whole 
Southland 

In  the  glorious  task  unite. 

And  each  Southron  give,  with  a willing 
hand, 

To  the  sacred  cause,  his  mite. 

There  were  many  as  young  and  brave 
as  he, 

Who  for  Dixie  gladly  died  ; 

Who  left  home  and  friends  to  follow 
Lee, 

And  with  Stuart  and  Hampton  ride  ; 
Under  Stonewall  Jackson’s  lead  to  fight, 
Or  advance  to  meet  the  foe, 

’Neath  Beauregard,  ourgallant  Knight, 
Or  the  soldiers’  friend,  “Old  Joe.,” 

l.i  the  battle’s  shock  they  bravely  fell, 
With  their  comrades  close  beside  ; 
With  the  music  of  the  Rebel  yell 
For  their  requiem,  they  died. 

No  nobler  death  could  a patriot  crave, 
Than  to  yield,  in  fearless  strife, 

Back  to  our  God  the  gift  He  gave, 

A brave  and  stainless  life. 

But  this  hero  boy  died  all  alone, 

In  the  midst  of  that  cruel  band  ; 

With  no  farewell  word,  no  loving  tone, 
No  grasp  of  a friendly  hand  ; 

With  no  gun  or  sword,  on  the  battle 
plain, 

With  no  comrade  at  his  side, 

For  he,  whose  life  had  been  free  from 
stain, 

On  the  shameful  gallows  died. 

* * * 

Aye,  rear  to  brave  Davis’  memory 
A lofty  burial  stone. 

Type  of  our  Southern  chivalry, 

We  build,  not  to  him  alone, 

But  sacred  to  honor,  truth,  and  right, 
Let  it  point  from  Dixie's  breast, 

Up  to  God’s  Home  of  eternal  light, 
Where  the  hero  found  his  rest. 


i * B.  F.  Harris,  who  served  in  Company  I,  Thirty- 
sixth  Alabama  Regiment  has  written  in  the  Sunny 
South  an  interesting  account  of  his  command  while 
crossing  Shoal  Creek  on  Hood’s  retreat  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  he  states:  * * * 

Some  divested  themselves  of  their  pants,  while 
others  went  on  as  they  were. 

The  creek  was  about  150  yards  wide  and  the  swift- 
est current  I think  I ever  saw.  I thought  it  impos- 
sible to  wade  or  swim  the  stream.  It  seemed  that  a 
steamboat  could  have  easily  run  on  its  waters.  S. 
P.,  who  had  a poor  old  mule,  told  his  company, 
which  was  Company  C.,  that  he  would  carry  over 
all  their  blankets  for  them.  The  suggestion  was  at 
once  complied  with  and  he  took  blankets  up  before 
and  behind  him,  until  he  was  scarcely  visible. 

All  things  being  ready,  we  started  in.  The  water 
was  very  cold  and  so  swift  that  it  compelled  us  to 


go  by  two’s,  holding  each  others  hand  for  support. 
I was  somewhat  in  advance  of  my  friend  who  rode 
the  mule  and  had  discovered  that  the  bed  of  the 
creek  was  a mass  of  round,  slippery  rocks,  so  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  managed  to  retain  our 
footing.  All  at  once  I heard  a deafening  shout  go 
up  from  the  boys. 

On  looking  around,  I saw  Smith  Powell,  the  old 
mule  and  Company  C’s  blankets  going  down  the 
stream  with  the  rapidity  of  a train  of  cars.  Powell 
finally  gained  his  footing,  but  the  poor  old  mule  and 
the  blankets  were  a total  loss,  without  any  insurance. 

Comrade  Harris  would  like  to  know  of  Powell. 

Dr.  J.  C.  J.  King,  Waco,  Tex. : If  Thos.  Bruce 

Stribling,  of  Company  “A,”  2nd  Texas  Cavalry,  is 
still  living,  I would  be  very  thankful  for  his  address. 
Would  also  like  to  locate  J.  W.  Tucker,  of  same 
company,  last  heard  from  in  Arkansas. 
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CAMP  LIST  OP  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

Furnished  by  the  Confederate  Veteran  Office,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Comrades  and  other  friends  will  at  once  see  that  to 
prepare  this  long  list  of  Camps  was  a great  task 
Changes  are  ever  occurring  in  the  officers — Command- 
ers and  Adjutants.  There  must  be  many  errors  in  this 
as  it  has  not  been  revised  recently.  Please  give  notice 
on  postal  card,  or  if  in  letter,  note  the  corrections 
on  separate  slip  of  paper  on  which  no  other  business 
occurs.  Let  every  friend  correct  any  known  error  ; also 
fill  in  blanks  where  the  officers  names  are  not  given. 

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMPS. 


Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding,  Atlanta. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  New  Orleans. 

Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  commands  the  Department  East  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell  commands  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department. 

Gen.  John  C.  Underwood  commands  the  Northern  De- 
partment. 

The  Camp  "officers”  in  the  following  list  are  Com- 
mander and  Adjutant: 


ALABAMA. 


Maj.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Commander,  Birmingham. 
Col.  H.  E.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Montgomery. 

James  M.  Williams,  Brigadier  General,  Mobile. 
William  Richardson,  Brig-adier  General,  Anniston. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abner  P.  O.— Handley— 331— M.  V.  Mullins,  H.  A.  Brown. 
Albertville — Camp  Miller — 385 — W.  H.  McCord,  Asa  Ray. 
Alexandria — Alexandria — 395 — C.  Martin,  E.  T.  Clark. 
Alexander  City— Lee— 401— R.  M.  Thomas,  A.  S.  Smith. 
Andalusia — Harper — 256 — J.  F.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Robinson,  Sr. 
Anniston — Pelham — 258 — F.  M.  Hight,  Addison  Z.  McGhee. 
Ashland— Clayton— 327— A.  S.  Stockdale,  D.  L.  Campbell. 
Ashville — St.  Clair — 308 — John  W.  Inger,  Jas.  D.  Truss. 
Athens — Thos.  L.  Hobbs— 400 — E.  C.  Gordon,  B M.  Lowell. 
Auburn — Auburn — 236 — H.  C.  Armstrong,  R.  W.  Burton. 
Bangor— Wheeler — 492 — R.  H.  L.  Wharton,  W.  L.  Redman. 
Bessemer— Bessemer— 157— N.  H.  Sewall,  T.  P.  Waller. 
Birmingham — Hardee — 39 — R.  D.  Johnson,  W.  F.  Smith. 
Bridgeport — J.  Wheeler — 260 — I.  H.  Johnson,  L.  B.  Burnett. 
Brookwood — Force — 159 — R.  D.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Nelson. 
Calera — Emanuel  Finley — 498— John  P.  West,  W.  H.  Jones. 
Camden — Franklin  K.  Beck — 224 — R.  Gaillard,  J.  F.  Foster. 
Carrollton — Pickens — 323 — M.  L.  Stansel,  B.  Upchurch. 
Carthage— Woodruff— 339— John  S.  Powers,  J.  A.  Elliott. 
Centre — Stonewall  Jackson — 658 — R.  T.  Ewing. 

Clayton— Barbour  County — 193— W.  H.  Pruett,  E.  R.  Quillin. 
Coalburg — F.  Cheatham— 434 — F.  P.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Barnhart. 
Cullman — Thos.  H.  Watts — 489 — E.  .T.  Oden,  A.  E.  Hewlett. 
Dadeville — Crawf-Kimbal — 343 — W.  C.  McIntosh,  Wm.  L. 
Rowe. 

Decatur — Horace  King — 476 — W.  A.  Long,  John  T.  Banks. 
Edwardsville— Wiggonton— 359 — W.  P.  Howell, T.  J.  Burton. 
Eutaw — Sanders — 64 — Geo.  H.  Cole,  F.  H.  Mundy. 
Evergreen — Capt.  Wm.  Lee — 338— P.  D.  Bowles,  H.  M.  King. 
Fayette — Lindsey — 46G — John  B.  Sanford,  W.  B.  Shirley. 
Florence — E.  A.  O’Neal — 298 — A.  M.  O’Neal,  C.  M.  Crow. 
Fort  Payne — Estes — 263— J.  M.  Davidson,  A.  P.  McCartney. 
Gadsden — Emma  Sanson — 275 — Jas.  Aiken,  Jos.  R.  Hughes. 
Gaylesville— John  Pelham — 411— B.  F.  Wood,  G.  W.  R.  Bell. 
Greensboro — A.  C.  Jones — 266 — A.  M.  Avery, W.  C.  Christian. 
Greenville— Sam’l  L.  Adams— 349— E.  Crenshaw,  F.  E.  Dey. 

Guin— Ex-Confederate— 415 — — , W.  N.  Hulsey. 

Guntersville — M.  Gilbreath — 333 — R.  T.  Coles,  J.  L.  Burke. 
Hamilton— Marion  Co— 346— A.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Hamilton. 
Hartselle — Friendship — 383 — M.  K.  Mahan,  T.  J.  Simpson. 
Holly  Pond— Holly  Pond— 567— Geo.  W.  Watts,  S.  M.  Foust. 
Huntsville— E.  J.  Jones— 357— Geo.  P.  Turner,  B.  Patterson. 
Jackson— A. C.V.A. — 497— E.  P.  Chapman,  S.  T.  Woodward. 
Jackson — Clarke  County — 475 — 

Jacksonville— Martin— 292— J.  H.  Caldwell,  W.  L.  Grant. 


Lafayette — A.  A.  Greene— 310— J.  J.  Robinson,  G.  H.  Black. 
Linden— A.  Grade— 508— John  C.  Webb,  C.  B.  Cleveland. 
Livingston — Camp  Sumter — 332 — R.  Chapman,  J.  Lawhon: 
Lower  Peachtree— R.  H.  G.  Gaines— 370— B.  D.  Portis,  N.  J. 
McConnell. 

Lowndesboro— Bullock— 331— R.  D.  Spann,  C.  D.  Whitman. 
Luvergne — Gracy — 472 — D.  A.  Rutledge,  B.  R.  Bricken. 
Marion— I.  W.  Garrett— 277— J.  Cal.  Moore,  W.  T.  Boyd. 
Madison  Stat’n— Russell— 408— W.  T.  Garner,  R.  E. Wiggins. 
Mobile — Raphael  Semmes— 11 — W.  H.  Monk,  W.  E.  Mickle. 
Mobile— M.  M.  Withers— 675— Gen.  Jas.  Hagan,  F.  Kiernan. 
Monroeville — Foster — 407 — W.  W.  McMillan,  D.  L.  Neville. 
Montevallo — Montevallc — 496 — H.  C.  Reynolds,  B.  Nabors. 
Montgomery — Lomax — 151 — Wm.  B.  Jones,  J.  H.  Higgins. 
Opelika — Lee  County — 261— R.  M.  Greene,  J.  Q.  Burton. 
Oxford— Camp  Lee— 329— Thos.  H.  Barry,  John  T.  Pearce. 
Ozark— Ozark— 380— W.  R.  Painter,  J.  L.  Williams. 
Piedmont — Camp  Stewart— 378 — J.  N.  Hood,  L.  Ferguson. 
Pearce’s  Mill— Robt.  E.  Lee— 372— Jim  Pearce,  F.  M.  Clark. 
Prattville — Wadsworth — 491— W.  F.  Mims,  J.  M.  Thompson. 
Roanoke — Aiken-Smith— 293 — W.  A.  Handley,  B.  M.  McCon- 
naghy. 

Robinson  Spring — Tom  McKeithen— 396 — J.  E.  Jones,  W.  D. 
Whetstone. 

Rockford — H.  W.  Cox — 276 — F.  L.  Smith,  W.  T.  Johnson. 
Scottsboro — N.  B.  Forrest — 430— J.  PI.  Young,  J.  P.  Harris. 
Seale — Jas.  F.  Waddell — 268 — R.  H.  Bellamy,  P.  A.  Greene. 
Selma — C.  R.  Jones— 317— John  C.  Reid,  Edward  P.  Galt. 
Sprague  Jun’n— Watts— 480— P.  B.  Masten,  J.  T.  Robertson. 
Springville — Springville — 223 — A.  W.  Woodall, W.  J.  Spruiell. 
Stroud — McLeroy — 356 — A.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Strickland. 
St.  Stephens— John  James— 350— A.  T.  Hooks,  J.  M.  Pelham. 
Summerfield— Col.  — Garrett— 3S1—E.  Morrow,  R.  B.  Cater. 
Talledega— C.  M.  Shelley— 246— W.  R.  Miller,  D.  R.  VanPelt. 
Thomasville — Leander  McFarland— 373— J.  N.  Callahan,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Johnston. 

Town  Creek— Ashford— 632— J.  J.  Beerner,  W.  J.  McMahon. 
Tuscumbia— James  Deshler— 313— A.  H.  Keller,  I.  P.  Guy. 
Tuskaloosa— Rodes— 262— J.  R.  Maxwell,  A.  P.  Prince. 
Troy— Camp  Ruffin— 320— W.  D.  Henderson,  L.  H.  Bowles. 
Uniontown— Coleman— 429— T.  Mumford,  B.  F.  Harwood. 
Union  Sp’gs— Powell — 499— C.  F.  Culver,  A.  H.  Pickett. 
Verbena— Camp  Gracie— 291— K.  Wells,  J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Vernon— Camp  O’Neal— 358— J.  P.  Young,  T.  M.  Woods. 
Walnut  Grove— Forrest— 467— A.  J.  Phillips,  B.  W.  Reavis. 
Wetumpka— Elmore  Co.— 255— J.  F.  Maull,  H.  T.  Walker. 
Wedowee— Randolph— 316— C.  C.  Enloe,  R.  S.  Pate. 


ARKANSAS. 


Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Fletcher,  Commander,  Little  Rock. 
Maj.  W.  H.  Haynes,  Chief  of  Staff,  Van  Buren. 

John  M.  Harrell,  Brigadier  General,  Hot  Springs. 

J.  M.  Bohart,  Brigadier  General,  Bentonville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFPTCERS. 

Alma — Cabell — 202 — James  E.  Smith,  J.  T.  Jones. 
Arkadelphia— Moore— 57-4— H.  W.  McMillan,  C.  C.  Scott. 
Benton— Dodd— 325— S.  H.  Whitthorne,  C.  E.  Shoemaker. 
Bentonville— Cabell— 89— D.  R.  McKissaclc,  N.  S.  Henry. 
Berryville— Fletcher— 638— J.  P.  Fancher,  N.  C.  Charles. 
Booneville— Evans— 355— G.  W.  Evans,  D.  B.  Castleberry. 
Brinkley— Cleburne— 537 -M.  H.  Vaughan,  G.  W.  Gardner. 
Centre  Point— Haller— 192— J.  M.  Somervell,  J.  C.  Ansley. 
Charleston— P.  Cleburne— 191— A.  S.  Cabell,  T.  N.  Goodwin. 
Conway— Jeff  Davis— 213— G.  W.  Rice,  W.  D.  Cole. 
Dardanelle— McIntosh— 531— W.  IJ.  Gee,  J.  L.  Davis. 
Fayetteville— Brooks— 216— T.  M.  Gunter,  I.  M.  Patridge-. 
Fort  Smith— B.  T.  DuVal— 346— M.  M.  Gorman,  R.  M.  Fry. 
Forrest  City— Forrest— 623— J.  B.  Sanders,  E.  Landroight. 
Gainesville— Confederate  Survivors— 506— F.  S.  White. 
Greenway— Clay  Co.  V.  A.— 375— E.  M.  Allen,  J.  R.  Hodge. 
Greenwood— B.  McCulloch— 194— Dudley  Milum,  M.  Stroup. 
Hackett  City— Stonewall— 199— L.  B.  Lake,  A.  H.  Gordon. 
Harrison— J.  Crump— 713— J.  H.  Williams,  J.  P.  Clendenin. 
Hope — Gratoit — 203 — N.  W.  Stewart,  John  F.  Sanor. 

Hot  Springs— A.  Pike— 340 — Gen.  J.  M.  Harrell,  A.  Curl. 
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Jonesboro — Confederate  Survivors — 507 — . 

■Little  Rock— Weaver— 354— W.  P.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Paschal. 
Morrilton — R.  W.  Harper— 207— W.  S.  Hanna,  H.  V.  Crozier. 
Nashville— Joe  Neal— 208— W.  K.  Cowling,  E.  G.  Hale. 

New  Louisville— Sam  Dill— 444— R.  H.  Howell,  B.  P.  Wheat. 
Newport— Tom  Hindman— 318— J.  R.  Loftin,  T.  T.  Ward. 
Oxford — Oxford — 455 — F.  M.  Gibson,  Ransom  Gulley. 

Paragon — Confed.  Survivors — 449 , . 

Paris— B.  McCullogh— 388— J.  O.  Sadler,  Wm.  Snoddy. 

Paragould— Confed.  Survivors — 149 , . 

Pine  Bluff— Murray— 510— J.  Y.  Landers,  C.  G.  Newman. 
Pocahontas— Con.  Vet— 147— W.  F.  Besphan,  R.  T.  Mackbee. 
Prairie  Grove— Do.— 384— W.  E.  Pittman,  Wm.  Mitchell. 
Prescott— Walter  Bragg— 128— W.  J.  Blake,  O.  S.  Jones. 
Rector— Rector— 504— E.  M.  Allen,  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Rocky  Comfort— Stuart— 532— F.  B.  Arnett,  R.  E.  Phelps. 
Searcy— Gen.  Marsh  Walker— 687— D.  McRae,  B.  C.  Black. 
Stephens— Bob  Jordan— 686— J.  W.  Walker,  C.  T.  Boggs. 
Star  City— B.  McCullogh— 542— J.  L.  Hunter,  T.  A.  Ingram. 

Ultima  Thule — Confed.  Survivors — 448 — , . 

Van  Buren— John  Wallace— 209— John  Allen,  J.  E.  Clegg. 
Walcott— Confed.  Survivors— 505— Benj.  A.  Johnson. 
Waldron— Sterling  Price— 414— L.  P.  Fuller,  A.  M.  Fuller. 
Warren— Denson— 677— J.  C.  Bratton,  John  B.  Watson. 
Wilton— Confederate  Veteran— 674— J.  A.  Miller. 

Wooster— J.  E.  Johnston— 431— W.  A.  Milam,  W.  J.  Sloan. 


FLORIDA. 


Maj.  Gen.  J.  J.  Dickison,  Commander,  Ocala. 

Col.  Fred.  L.  Robertson,  Chief  of  Staff,  Brooksville. 

W.  D.  Chipley,  Brigadier  General,  Pensacola. 

Wm.  Baya,  Brigadier  General,  Jacksonville. 

Gen.  S.  G.  French,  Brigadier  General,  Winter  Park. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Apalachicola — Tom  Moore — 556 — R.  Nickmayer,  A.  J.  Murat. 
Bartow — Bartow — 284 — W.  H.  Reynolds,  J.  A.  Armistead. 
Brooksville— Loring— 13— F.  E.  Saxon,  F.  L.  Robertson. 
Chipley— McMillan— 217— Gen.  Wm.  Miller,  R.  B.  Bellamy. 
Dade  City — Pasco  C.  V.  A. — 57 — J.  E.  Lee,  A.  H.  Ravesies. 
DeFunialc  Sp’gs — Kirby-Smith— 282 — J.  Stubbs,  D.  McLeod. 
Fernandina — Nassau — 104 — W.  N.  Thompson,  T.  A.  Hall. 

1 nverness— Geo.  T.  Ward — 148 — S.  M.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Perkins. 
Jacksonville— I. ee— 58— W.  D.  Matthews,  J.  A.  Enslow,  Jr. 

Jacksonville — Jeff  Davis — 230—  - — , C.  J.  Colcock. 

Jasper— Stewart — 155 — H.  J.  Stewart,  J.  E.  Hanna. 

Juno — P.  Anderson — 244 , J.  F.  Highsmith. 

Lake  City— Columbia  Co. — 150 — W.  R.  Moore,  W.  M.  Ives. 
Lake  Buller— Barney — 474— J.  R.  Richards,  R.  Dougherty. 
Marianna — Milton — 132 — M.  N.  Dickson,  F.  Philips. 

Milton— Camp  Cobb— 538— C.  R.  Johnston,  John  G.  Ellis. 
Monticello — P.  Anderson— 59 — W.  C.  Bird,  B.  W.  Partridge. 
Ocala — Marion  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 56 — J.  J.  Finley,  Wm.  Fox. 
Orlando — Orange  Co. — 54 — W.  G.  Johnson,  B.  M.  Robinson. 
Palmetto — Geo.  T.  Ward — 53 — J.  C.  Pelot,  J.  W.  Nettles. 
Pensacola — Ward  C.  V.  A. — 10— J.  R.  Randall,  L.  M.  Brooks. 
Quincy — Kenan — 140 — R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.  M.  McMillan. 
Sanford— Finnegan — 149 — C.  H.  Leffler,  E.  W.  D.  Dunn. 

St.  Augustine — Kirby-Smith— 175 — W.  Jarvis,  M.  R.  Cooper. 
St.  Petersburg— Colquitt— 303— W.  C.  Dodd,  D.  L.  Southwick. 

Tallahassee — Lamar — 161 , R.  A.  Whitfield. 

Tampa— Hillsboro— 36 — F.  W.  Merrin,  H.  L.  Crane. 
Titusville— Indian  River — 47— A.  A.  Stewart,  A.  D.  Cohen. 
Umatilla— Lake  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 279— T.  H.  Blake,  . 


GEORGIA. 


Maj.  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander,  Cartersville. 
Col.  A.  J.  West,  Chief  of  Staff,  Atlanta. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Americus— Sumter— 642— A.  S.  Cutts,  J.  P.  Pilsbury. 
Athens— Cobb-Deloney — 478— J.  E.  Ritchie,  J.W.  Brumberry. 
Atlanta— Fulton  County— 159— C.  A.  Evans,  J.  F.  Edwards. 
Augusta— Con.  Survi.  Ass’n — 435— F.  E.  Eve,  F.  M.  Stovall. 
Canton— Skid  Harris— 595— H.  W.  Newman,  W.  N.  Wilson. 
Carnesville— Miligan  C.  V.— 419— J.  McCarter,  J.  Phillips. 
Carrollton — Camp  McDaniels — 487 — S.  W.  Harris,  J.  L.  Cobb. 
Cedartown— Polk  Co.  C.  V.— 403— J.  Arrington,  J.  S.  Stubbs. 


Clayton — Rabun  Co.  C.  V. — 420 — S.  M.  Beck,  W.  H.  Price. 
Columbus— Benning— 511— A.  A.  Dozier,  H.  F.  Everett. 
Covington — J.  Lamar — 305 — C.  Dickson,  J.  W.  Anderson. 
Cumming— Forsyth— 736 — H.  P.  Bell,  R.  P.  Lester. 

Cuthbert — Randolph  Co. — 465 — R.  D.  Crozier,  B.  W.  Ellis. 
Cussetta — Chatahoochie  Co. — 477 — E.Raiford,  C.  N.  Howard. 
Dalton — J.  E.  Johnston — 34 — A.  P?  Roberts,  J.  A.  Blanton. 
Dawson— Terrell  Co.  C.  V. — 404— J.  Lowrey,  W.  Kaigler. 
Decatur— C.  A.  Evans— 665 — H.  C.  Jones,  W.  G.  Whidby. 
Griffin— Spaulding  Co.— 519— W.  .R.  Hanleiter,  J.  P.  Lawlett 

Harrisburg— Chattooga  Vet—  422 , L.  R.  Williams. 

Jefferson— Jackson  County — 440— T.  L.  Ross,  T.  H.  Nibloch. 
Lafayette — Camp  Little — 473 — W.  A.  Foster,  R.  Dougherty. 
LaGrange— Troup  Co.  C.  V. — 405 — J.  L.  Schaub,  E.  T.Winn. 
Macon — Bibb  County — 484 — C.  M.  Wiley,  S.  S.  Sweet. 
Madison — IT.  H.  Carlton — 617 — C.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  T.  Turnell. 
Monticello — Newton — 483 — W.  Newton,  T.  H.  Kennon. 
Morgan — Calhoun  Co.  C.  V. — 406 — J.  J.  Beck,  A.  J.  Munroe. 

Milledgeville— Geo.  Doles— 730— C.  P.  Crawford,  . 

Oglethorpe — Macon  Co.— 655 — J.  D.  Fredrick,  R.  D.  McLeod. 
Ringgold — Ringgold — 206 — W.  J.  Whitsett,  R.  B.  Trimmier. 
Rome — Fioyd  Co. — 368 — A.  B.  Montgomery,  A.  B.  Moseley. 
Savannah— Con.  Sur.  Ass’n— 596— Dr.  T.  E.  Bessellen. 
Sparta — H.  A.  Clinch — 470 — H.  A.  Clinch,  S.  D.  Rogers. 
Spring  Place — Gordon — 50 — R.  E.  W’ilson,  J.  A.  McKamy. 
Summerville— Chattooga — 422— J.  S.  Cleghorn,  L.  Williams. 
Thomasville — Mitchell — 523 — R.  G.  Mitchell,  T.  N.  Hopkinfe. 
Talbotton— L.  B.  Smith — 402— B.  Curley,  W.  H.  Philpot. 
Washington — J.  T.  Wingfield — 391 — C.  E.  Irvin,  H.  Cordes. 
Waynesboro— Gordon— 369— Thos.  B.  Cox,  S.  R.  Fulcher. 
West  Point — W.  P.  V. — 571 — R.  A.  Freeman,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Zebulon— Pike  Co.  C.  V. — 431 — G.  W.  Strickland, W.  O.  Gwyn. 


ILLINOIS. 


Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Underwood,  Commander,  Chicago. 
Col.  Samuel  Baker,  Chief  of  Staff,  Chicago. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Chicago — Ex-Con.  Ass’n — 8 — J.  W.  WThite,  R.  L.  France. 
Jerseyville— Benev.  Ex-Con.— 304— J.  S.  Carr,  M.  R.  Locke. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Maj.  Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  Commander,  McAlester. 

, Chief  of  Staff,  McAlester. 

John  L.  Galt,  Brigadier  General,  Ardmore. 

D.  M.  Haley,  Brigadier  General,  Krebs. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Antlers— Douglas  Cooper— 576— W.  H.  Davis,  V.  M.  Locke. 
Ardmore — J.  H.  Morgan — 107 — W.  W.  Hyden,  F.  G.  Barry. 
Chelsea— Cherokee  Nation-Standerati— 573— W.  H.  H.  Scud- 
er,  Col.  E.  L.  Drake. 

McAlester— Jeff  Lee — 6S — J.  W.  McCrary,  R.  B.  Coleman. 
Mildrow— Standwater— 514— W.  J.  Watts,  L.  S.  Byrd. 

Ryan — A.  S.  Johnson — 644 — R.  G.  Goodloe,  J.  F.  Pendleton. 
South  Canadian— Hood — 482— E.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Bond. 


KENTUCKY. 


Maj.  Gen.  John  Boyd,  Commander,  Lexington. 

Col.  Jos.  M.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Paris. 

J.  B.  Briggs,  Brigadier  General,  Russellville. 

James  M.  Arnold,  Brigadier  General,  Newport. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Augusta— J.  B.  Hood— 233 — J.  S.  Bradley,  J.  R.  Wilson. 
Bardstown— T.  H.  Hunt— 253— Thos.  H.  Ellis,  J.  F.  Briggs. 
Benton— A.  Johnston— 376— J.  P.  Brian,  W.  J.  Wilson. 
Bethel— P.  R.  Cleburne— 252— J.  Arrasmith,  A.  W.  Bascom. 
Bowling  Green— Do.— 143— W.  F.  Perry,  J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Campton — S.  W.  Cox — 433 — J.  C.  Lyklns,  C.  C.  Hanks. 
Carlisle — P.  Bramlett— 344 — Thos.  Owens,  H.  M.  Taylor. 
Cynthiana— Ben  Desha— 99— D.  M.  Snyder,  J.  W.  Boyd. 
Danville— Grigsby— 214—  E.  M.  Green,  J.  H.  Baughman. 
Elizabethtown— Cofer— 543— J.  Montgomery,  F.  H.  Culley. 
Eminence— El.  Kirby-Smith— 251— W.  L.  Crabb,  J.  S.  Turner. 
Falmouth— W.  H.  Ratcllffe— 682— G.  R.  Rule,  C.  H.  Lee,  Jr. 
Flemingsburg— Johnston— 232— W.  Stanley,  J.  W.  Heflin. 
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Confederate  l/eterai). 


Frankfort — T.  B.  Monroe — 188— A.  W.  Macklin,  J.  E.  Scott. 

Franklin — Walker — 640 — Dr.  L.  J.  Jones,  . 

Georgetown— G.  W.  Johnson— 98— A.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  Webb. 
Harrodsburg— W.  Preston— 96— B.  W.  Allin,  John  Kane. 
Henderson— J.  E.  Rankin— 558— Gen.  M.  M.  Kimmel,  R.  H. 
Cunningham. 

Hopkinsville — N.  Merriwether— 241— C.  F.  Jarrett,  H.  Wood. 
Lawrencebqrg— Helm — 101 — P.  H.  Thomas,  J.  P.  Vaughn. 
Lexington — J.  C.  Breckinridge — 100 — J.  Boyd,  G.  C.  Snyder. 
Maysville — J.  E.  Johnston — 442 — Dr.  A.  H.  Wall,  J.  W. 
Boulden. 

Madisonville — Con.  Survivors — 528 — Hon.  P.  Laffoon,  . 

Mt.  Sterling— R.  S.  Cluke— 201 — T.  Johnson,  W.  T.  Havens. 
Newport— Corbin — 683 — M.  R.  Lockhart,  G.  Washington. 
Nicbolasville — Marshall — 187 — G.  B.  Taylor,  E.  T.  Lillard. 
Paducah — Thompson— 174 — W.  G.  Bullitt,  J.  M.  Browne. 
Paducah — L.  Tilghman — 463 — T.  E.  Moss,  J.  V.  Grief. 

Paris — J.  H.  Morgan — 95 — A.  T.  Forsyth,  Will  A.  Gaines. 

Princeton— Confed.  Vets— 527— T.  J.  Johnson,  . 

Richmond— T.  B.  Collins— 215 — J.  Tevis,  N.  B.  Deatherage. 
Russellville— Caldwell— 139— J.  B.  Briggs,  W.  B.  McCarty. 
Shelbyville — J.  H.  Waller— 237— W.  F.  Beard,  R.  T.  Owen. 
Winchester— Hanson— 186— B.  F.  Curtis,  J.  L.  Wheeler. 
Versailles — Abe  Buford— 97 — J.  C.  Bailey,  J.  W.  Smith. 


LOUISIANA. 


Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Vincent,  Commander,  New  Orleans. 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  A.  Chalaron,  Chief  of  Staff,  New  Orleans. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abbeville — Vermilion — 607 — G.  B.  Shaw,  L.  C.  Lyons. 
Alexandria— Jeff  Davis— 6— F.  Seip,  W.  W.  Whittington. 
Amite  City— Do.— 78— G.  H.  Starns,  J.  M.  De  Saussui;e. 
Arcadia — Arcadia— 229 — Will  Miller,  John  A.  Oden. 

Bastrop — R.  M.  Hinson — 578 — J.  M.  Sharp,  James  Ford. 
Baton  Rouge — Do. — 17 — J.  McGrath,  F.  W.  Heroman. 
Benton — Lowden  Butler — 409 — S.  M.  Thomas,  B.  R.  Nash. 
Berwick — Winchester  Hall — 178— T.  J.  Royster,  F.  O.  Brien. 
Compte — Cap  Perot — 397 — Leopold  Perot,  T.  H.  Hamilton. 
Conshatta— Henry  Gray — 490—0.  T.  Webb,  O.  S.  Penny. 
Crowley— G.  T.  Beauregard— 628— D.  B.  Hays,  J.  M.  Taylor. 
Donaldsonville— V.  Maurin— 3S— S.  A.  Poche,  P.  Gaul,  Sr. 

Eunice— Confed.  Veteran— 67— D.  P.  January,  . 

Evergreen— R.  L.  Gibson— 33— I.  C.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Oliver. 

Farmerville— C.  V.  A.  Union  Pr. — 379 — J.  K.  Ramsay,  . 

Franklin — F.  Cornay — 345 — W.  R.  Collins,  Thos.  J.  Shaffer. 
Gonzales  P.  O.— Ogden — 247 — J.  Gonzales,  Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 
Homer— Claiborne — 548 — Col.  T.  W.  Poole,  F.  C.  Greenwood. 
Hope  Villa  P.O.— Ogden— 247— J.  Gonzales, Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 
Jackson— Feliciana— 264 — Zach.  Lea,  R.  H.  McClellend. 

Jeannerette — Alcibiade  De  Blanc— 634 — A.  L.  Monnot,  . 

Lafayette — Gardner — 580 — J.  C.  Buchanan,  D.  A.  Cochrane. 
Lake  Charles — Calcasieu  C.  Vets — 62 — W.  A.  Knapp,  W.  L. 
Hutchins. 

Lake  Providence — Do. — 193 — J.  C.  Bass,  T.  P.  McCandless. 
Logansport — Camp  Hood — 589 — G.  W.  Sample,  E.  Price. 
Magnolia  P.O. — Hays — 451— J.  B.  Dunn,  J.  Z.  Underwood. 
Magnolia— Livingston — 451 — J.  B.  Dunn,  J.  Z.  Underwood. 
Manderville — Moorman — 270 — J.  L.  Dicks,  R.  O.  Pizzetta. 
Mansfield — Mouton — 41 — John  W.  Potts,  T.  G.  Pegues. 
Merrick— I.  Norwood— 110— D.  T.  Merrick,  J.  J.  Taylor. 

Minden — Gen.  T.  M.  Scott — 545 Goodwill,  H.  A.  Barnes. 

New  Iberia— Confed.  Veteran— 670 — Jules  Dubus,  . 

Monroe — H.  W.  Allen — 182 — W.  P.  Rennick,  W.  A.  O’Kelley. 

Montgomery— Confed.  Vet.  Ass’n— 631— H.  V.  McCain,  . 

Natchitoches — Do. — 40 — J.  A.  Prudhomme,  C.  H.  Levy. 

New  Orleans— Army  N.  Va.-l-F.  A.  Ober,  T.  B.  O’Brien. 
New  Orleans— Army  of  Tenn.— 2— W.  E.  Huger,  N.  Cuny. 
New  Orleans — V.  C.  S.  C. — 9 — G.  H.  Tichenor,  E.  R.  Wells. 
New  Orleans— Wash.  Artillery— 15— Col.  A.  I.  Leverich, 
E.  I.  Kursheedt. 

New  Orleans— Henry  St.  Paul— 16— J.  Lyons,  A.  B.  Booth. 
Oakley— John  Peck— 183— W.  S.  Peck,  J.  W.  Powell. 
Opelousas— R.  E.  Lee— 14— L.  D.  Prescott,  B.  Bloomfield. 
Timothea— Henry  Gray— 551— W.  A.  Elliott,  T.  Oakley. 
Plaquemine— Iberville— 18— A.  H.  Gay,  L.  E.  Woods. 
Pleasant  Hill— Dick  Taylor— 546— J.  Graham,  I.  T.  Harrell. 
Rayville— Richland— 152— J.  S.  Summerlin,  W.  P.  Maghan. 


Rustin — Ruston— 7— A.  Barksdale,  J.  L.  Bond. 

Shreveport — LeR.  Stafford — 3 — W.  H.  Tunnard,  W.  Kinney. 
Sicily  Island— John  Peck— 183— W.  S.  Peck,  John  Enright. 
Tangipahoa — Moore— 60 — O.  P.  Amacker,  G.  R.  Taylor. 
Thibodaux — B.  Bragg — 196 — S.  T.  Grisamore,  H.  N.  Coulon. 
Zachary — Croft— 530— O.  M.  Lee,  W.  E.  Atkinson. 


MARYLAND. 


Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Stewart,  Commander,  Baltimore. 
POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Baltimore — Herbert— 657 — J.  W.  Torsch,  R.  M.  Chambers. 
Baltimore— F.  Buchanan — 747 — H.  A.  Ramsay,  W.  Peters. 
Towson — Harry  Gilmore — 673 — Col.  D.  R.  McIntosh,  S.  C. 
Tomay. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Maj.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander,  Starkville. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Chief  of  Staff,  Columbus. 
Robert  Lowry,  Brigadier  General,  Jackson. 

J.  R.  Binford,  Brigadier  General,  Duck  Hill. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Amory— Jackson — 427— T.  J.  Rowan,  J.  P.  Johnston. 
Booneville — W.  H.  H.  Tison — 179 — D.  T.  Beall,  J.  W.  Smith. 
Brandon — Rankin — 265 — Patrick  Henry,  R.  S.  Maxey. 
Brookhaven — S.  Gwin — 235 — J.  A.  Hoskins,  J.  B.  Daughtry. 

Byhalia — Sam  Benton — 562 , H.  H.  Stevens. 

Canton— E.  G.  Henry— 312— I.  K.  Kearney,  J.  M.  Mills. 
Carrollton— Liddell— 561— J.  T.  Stanford,  W.  J.  Wondell. 
Centreville — Centreville — 461 — H.  C.  Capell,  J.  R.  Jones. 
Chester— R.  G.  Prewitt — 439— J.  H.  Evans,  W.  M.  Roberts. 
Clarksdale — Sam  Cammack — 550 — N.  L.  Leavell,  L.  C.  Allen. 
Columbus— Harrison— 27— J.  W.  Gardner,  W.  A.  Campbell. 
Crystal  Sq’gs— Humphreys— 19— C.  Humphreys,  S.  H.  Aby. 
Edwards— Montgomery— 26— W.  Montgomery,  T.  Barrett. 
Fayette— Whitney— 22— W.  L.  Stephens,  H.  McGladeny. 
Greenwood — Reynolds — 218 — L.  P.  Yerger,  W.  A.  Gillespie. 
Greenville — W.  A.  Percy— 238— F.  W.  Anderson,  W.  Yerger. 
Grenada— W.  R.  Barksdale— 189— J.  W.  Young,  Julius  Ash. 
Harpersville — Patrons  Union— 272— M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A. 
Huddleston. 

Hattiesburg— Hattiesburg— 21— J.  P.  Carter,  E.  H.  Harris. 
Hazlehurst — D.  J.  Brown — 544 — W.  J.  Rea,  Tom  S.  Haynie. 

Heidelberg— Jasper  County— 694 , E.  W.  White. 

Hernando— DeSoto— 220— F.  C.  Dockery,  C.  H.  Robertson, 
luka— Lamar — 425 — G.  P.  Hammersley,  J.  B.  McKinney. 
Hickory  Flat — Hickory  Flat— 219 — J.  D.  Lekey,  J.  J.  Hicks. 
Holly  Springs— Kit  Mott— 23Sam  H.  Pryor,  W.  G.  Ford. 
Indianola — A.  S.  Johnston — 549 — U.  B.  Clarke,  W.  H.  Leach. 
Jackson— R.  A.  Smith — 24— W.  D.  Holden,  G.  S.  Green. 
Kosciusko — Barksdale — 445 — C.  H.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Brown. 
Lake— Patrons  Union— 272— M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A.  Hud- 
dleston. 

Lexington— W.  L.  Keim— 398— H.  J.  Reid,  F.  A.  Howell. 
Liberty— Amite  County— 226 — P.  R.  Brewer,  G.  A.  McGehee. 
Louisville— Bradley— 352— J.  T.  McLeod,  J.  H.  Cornwell. 
Maben — S.  D.  Lee — 271 — O.  B.  Cooke,  J.  L.  Sherman. 
Macon— J.  Longstreet— 180 — H.  W.  Foote,  J.  L.  Griggs. 
Magnolia— Stockdale— 324— R.  H.  Felder,  S.  A.  Matthew. 
Meridian— Walthall — 25 — W.  D.  Cameron,  B.  V.  White. 
Miss.  City — Beauvoir — 120 — E.  Henderson,  F.  S.  Hewes. 
Natchez— Natchez— 20— F.  J.  V.  LeCand,  C.  A.  Bessac. 
Nettleton— Simonton— 602— J.  C.  Blanton,  W.  J.  Sparks. 
New  Albany— Lowry— 342— C.  S.  Robertson,  M.  F.  Rogers. 
Okolona— W.  F.  Tucker — 452— B.  J.  Abbott,  W.  D.  Frazee. 
Pittsboro — J.  Gordon— 553— R.  N.  Provine,  J.  L.  Lyon. 
Poplarville— Pearl  River— 540— J.  J.  Moore,  W.  D.  Woulard. 
Port  Gibson— Claiborne— 167— A.  K.  Jones,  W.  W.  Moore. 
Ripley— Tippah  County— 453— T.  D.  Spight,  W.  G.  Rutledge. 
Rock  Hill — Catawba — 278 — C.  Jones,  I.  Jones. 

Rolling  Fork— P.  R.  Cleburne— ISO— J.  C.  Hall,  J.  S.  Joor. 
Rosedale— Montgom’y— 52— F.  A.  Montgomery,  C.  C.  Farrar. 
Sardis— J.  R.  Dickens— 341— R.  H.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Boothe. 
Senatobia— Bill  Feeney— 353— J.  H.  Womack,  T.  P.  Hill. 
Tupelo — J.  M.  Stone — 131 — Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Savery. 
Vaiden— F.  Liddell— 221— S.  C.  Baines,  W.  J.  Booth. 
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Vicksburg- — Vicksburg— 32— D.  A.  Campbell,  J.  D.  Laughlin. 
WaterValley — F’stone — 517— M.  D.  L.  Stephens,  S.  D.  Brown 
Walthall — A.  K.  Blythe — 494 — T.  M.  Gore,  Sam  Cooke. 
Wesson — Carnot  Posey— 441 — A.  Fairley,  J.  T.  Bridewell. 
Winona — II.  Farrell — 311 — J.  R.  Binford,  C.  H.  Campbell. 
Woodville— Woodville— 49— J.  H.  Jones,  P.  M.  Stockett. 
Yazoo  City — Yazoo — 176— J.  M.  Smith,  C.  J.  DuBuisson. 


MISSOURI. 


Maj.  Gen.  J.  O.  Shelby,  Commander,  Adrian. 

Col.  IT.  A.  Newman,  Chief  of  Staff,  Huntsville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Belton — Col.  D.  Shanks — 734 — R.  M.  Slaughter,  J.  M.  White. 
Booneville — G.  B.  Harper — 714 — R.  McCulloch,  W.  W.  Trent. 
B'ling  Green — Senterry — 739— M.  V.  Wisdom,  A.  E.  Genterry. 

Butler — Marmaduke— 615 — C.  B.  Lotsprich,  . 

Carrollton— J.  L.  Mirick— 684— H.  M.  Pettit,  J.  A.  Turner. 
Carthage— Jasper  Co. — 522 — G.  R.  Hill,  J.  W.  Halliburton. 
Clinton— N.  Spangler— 67S—W.  G.  Watkins,  W.  F. Carter. 
Columbus — J.  J.  Searcy — 717 — M..  G.  Quinn,  Col.  Eli  Hodge. 
Exeter— S.  Price — 456 — K.  Armstrong,  G.  G.  James. 
Farmington— Crow— 712— S.  C.  Fleming,  T.  D.  Fisher. 
Fayette — J.  B.  Clark — 660 — S.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  J.  Furr. 
Hannibal — R.  Ruffner— 676 — S.  J.  Harrison,  T.  A.  Wright. 
Higginsville — Edwards — 733 — R.  Todhunter,  J.  J.  Fulkerson. 
Huntsville — Lowry — 636 — G.  N.  Ratliff.  J.  S.  Robertson. 
Jefferson  City — Parsons — 718— J.  B.  Gantt,  Jas.  Hardin. 
Fulton — Gen.  D.  M.  Frost — 737 — J.  N.  Sitton,  J.  M.  Bryan. 
Kansas  City— Kansas  City— 80— J.  W.  Mercer,  J.  J.  Hatfield. 
Keytesville — Gen.  S.  Price — 710 — J.  G.  Martin,  J.  A.  Egan. 
Lee’s  Summit — Lee’s  Summit — 740 — O.  LI.  Lewis,  J.  A.  Carr. 
Lexington — Lexington — 648 — J.  A.  Wilson,  T.  S.  Chandler. 
Liberty — McCarty — 729 — J.  T.  Chandler,  P.  W.  Reddish. 
Madison — Bledsoe — 679 — J.  R.  Chowning,  J.  S.  Dunoway. 
Marshall — Marmaduke — 554 — J.  A.  Gordon,  D.  F.  Bell. 
Memphis — Shacklett — 723 — W.  C.  Ladd,  C.  F.  Sanders. 
Moberly — Marmaduke — 685 — J.  A.  Tagart,  W.  P.  Davis. 
Mooresville — Mooresviile — 541 — J.  M.  Barrow,  Nat  Fisher. 
Morley — Maj.  J.  Parrot — 460— A.  J.  Gupton,  J.  W.  Evans. 
Nevada — Nevada — 662 — C.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.  Ingram. 

Odessa — S.  Price — 547 — C.  J.  Ford,  W’.  H.  Edwards. 

Paris — Monroe  County — 689 — J.  M.  McGee,  B.  F.  White. 
Platte  City — Platte  Co. — 72S — T.  B.  George,  J.  L.  Carmack. 
Plattsburg— J.  T.  Hughes— 696— J.  B.  Baker,  E.  T.  Smith. 
Pleasant  Hill — Do. — 691 — H.  M.  Bledsoe,  T.  H.  Cloud. 
Rolla— Col.  E.  A.  Stein— 742— H.  S.  Headley,  J.  L.  Buskett. 
Richmond— S.  R.  Crispin— 727— J.  C.  Morris,  B.  F.  Baber. 
Salem— Col.  E.  T.  Wingo— 745— W.  Barksdale,  J.  E.  Organ. 
Springfield— Campbell — 488— F.  C.  Roberts,  N.  B.  Hogan. 

St.  Louis — J.  S.  Brown — 659 — C.  J.  Moffitt,  B.  F.  Haislip. 

St.  Louis — St.  Louis — 731 — S.  M.  Kennard,  F.  Gaiennie. 
Sweet  Springs — Do. — 635 — V.  Marmaduke,  W.  C.  Hall. 
Vienna— J.  G.  Shockley — 744 — J.  A.  Love,  A.  S.  Henderson. 
Wanda — Freeman — 690 — J.  W.  Roseberry,  IT.  W.  Hamilton. 
Warrensburg— Parsons — 735 — W.  P.  Gibson,  D.  C.  Woodruff. 
Waverly — J.  Percival— 711 — H.  J.  Galbraith,  A.  Corder. 
Waynesville — Lloward — 688 — C.  H.  Howard,  E.  G.  Williams. 
West  Plain — J.  O.  Shelby — 630 — W.  Howard,  D.  F.  Martin. 
Windsor— Windsor  Guards — 715 — R.  F.  Taylor,  A.  C.  Clark. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Maj.  Gen.  W.  L.  DeRossett,  Commander,  Wilmington. 
Col.  Junius  Davis,  Chief  of  Staff,  Wilmington. 

Rufus  Barringer,  Brigadier  General,  Charlotte. 

W.  P.  Roberts,  Brigadier  General,  Gatesville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Asheville — Z.  Vance — 681 — Maj.  J.  M.  Ray,  W.  W.  West. 
Bryson  City — A.  Coleman — 301 — E.  Everett,  B.  H.  Cathey. 
Burlington — Ruffin — 486 — J.  A.  Turrentine,  J.  R.  Inland. 

Charlotte — Mecklenburg — 382— , D.  G.  Maxwell. 

Clinton— Sampson — 137 — R.  H.  Holliday,  J.  A.  Beaman. 
Concord — Cabarrus  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 212 — J.  F.  Willeford,  C. 
McDonald. 

Hickory— Catawba— 162 — J.  G.  Hall,  L.  R.  Whitener. 
Littleton— Junius  Daniel — 326— John  P.  Leech. 


Pittsboro— L.  J.  Merritt— 3S7—W.  L.  London,  H.  A.  London. 

Ryan — Confederate — 417 , T.  McBryde. 

Raleigh— Junius  Daniels — 515 — P.  E.  Hines,  J.  C.  Birdsong. 
Salisbury — Fisher— 309 — J.  F.  Rariisay,  J.  C.  Bernhardt. 
Salisbury— C.  F.  Fisher— 319— J.  R.  Crawford,  C.  R.  Barker. 
Statesville— Col.  R.  Campbell— 394— P.  C.  Carlton,  T.  M.  C. 
Davidson. 

Washington— B.  Grimes — 124 — R.  R.  Warren,  C.  C.  Thomas. 
Wilmington— Cape  Fear— 254— W.  L.  De  Rosset,  H.  Savage. 
Winston— Norfleet— 436— T.  J.  Brown,  S.  H.  Smith. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Thomas,  Commander,  Norman. 
Col.  John  O.  Casler,  Chief  of  Staff,  Oklahoma  City. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Dale — Camp  Dale — 706 — R.  M.  Broome,  E.  A.  Bush. 

El  Reno — El  Reno — 34S — , . 

Guthrie — Camp  Jamison — 347 — , . 

Norman — J.  B.  Gordon — 200 — T.  J.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Wilkins. 
Oklahoma — Hammons — 177— J.  W.  Johnson,  J.  O.  Casler. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Maj.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Commander,  Charleston. 
Col.  J.  G.  Holmes,  Chief  of  Staff,  Charleston. 

John  Bratton,  Brigadier  General,  W'innsboro. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abbeville — Secession— 416 — J.  F.  Lyon,  W.  A.  Templeton. 
Aiken — B.  E.  Bee — 84 — B.  H.  Teague,  J.  N.  Wigfall. 
Anderson — Camp  Benson — 337 — M.  P.  Tribbe,  W.  T.  McGill. 
Bamberg — Jenkins — 627 — S.  P.  H.  Elwell,  W.  A.  Riley. 

Beaufort— Beaufort— 366^Thos.  S.  White,  . 

Bradley — E.  Bland — 536 — W.  E.  Cothran,  E.  W.  Watson. 
Buckville — Con.  Sur.  Ass’n — 529 — H.  L.  Beaty. 

Camden — R.  Kirkland— 704 — J.  D.  Kennedy,  Joel  Hough. 
Charleston — Camp  Sumter— 250 — V.  C.  Dibble,  J.  W.  Ward. 
Charleston — Pal’to  Guard — 315 — G.  L.  Buist,  A.  W.  Lanneau, 
Cheraw — J.  B.  Kershaw — 413 — T.  T.  Malloy,  S.  G.  Godfrey. 
Columbia — Hampton — 389 — A.  P.  Brown,  D.  R.  Flennikin. 
Duncans — Dean — 437 — A.  H.  Dean,  E.  J.  Zimmerman. 
Easley— J.  Hawthorne— 2S5—R.  E.  Bowen,  J.  H.  Bowen. 
Edgefield  C.  H — A.  Perrin — 367 — G.  B.  Lake,  R.  S.  Anderson. 
Florence — Pee  Dee— 390 — E.  W.  Lloyd,  Wm.  Quirk. 

Glymphville — Gylymphville — 399 — L.  P.  Miller,  . 

Greenville — Pulliam — 297 — W.  L.  Mauldin,  P.  T.  Hayne. 
Greenwood — Aiken — 432 — C.  A.  C.  Waller,  L.  M.  Moore. 
Hyman — Hampton — 450— M.  L.  Munn,  R.  F.  Coleman. 
Kershaw — Hanging  Rock — 738 — L.  C.  Hough,  B.  A.  Hilton. 
Laurens — Garlington— 501 — B.  W.  Ball,  B.  W.  Lanford. 

Lexington — Lexington — C68 — M.  D.  Harman,  — . 

Manning — II.  Benbow — 471— C.  S.  Land,  S.  J.  Bowman. 
Marion— Camp  Marion— 641 — S.  A.  Durham,  F.  D.  Bryant. 
McKay— J.  Hendricks— 535 — W.  A.  Evans,  J.  E.  Lowell. 

Mt.  Pleasant — Wagner— 410— S.  P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Tomlinson. 
Newberry — J.  D.  Nance — 336 — J.  W.  Gary,  C.  F.  Boyd. 
Ninety-Six— J.  F.  Marshall— 577 — G.  M.  Miller,  J.  Rodgers. 

North— Con.  Vet— 701— G.  W.  Dannelly,  . 

Orangeburg — Orangeburg — 457 — J.  F.  Izlar,  S.  Dibble. 
Parksville — J.  Tillman — 741 — R.  Harling,  S.  E.  Freeland. 

Pelzer — Kershaw — 742 — , . 

Pickens — Wolf  Creek — 412 — J.  A.  Griffin,  LI.  B.  Hendricks. 
Piedmont — Crittenden — 707— F.  J.  Poole,  J.  O.  Jenkins. 

Rock  Hill — Catawba — 27S— Cade  Jones,  I.  Jones. 

Sally’s — Confed.  Vets— 697 — A.  O.  Sally,  . 

Simpsonville — Austin — 454 — W.  P.  Gresham,  D.  C.  Bennett. 

Socastee — Con.  Suv.  Ass’n — 418 — J.  Smith,  . 

Spartanburg — Walker— 335 — J.  Walker,  A.  B.  Woodruff. 
Summerville— Jas.  Connor— 374— G.  Tupper,  W.  R.  Dehon. 
Sumter— Dick  Anderson — 334 — J.  D.  Graham,  P.  P.  Gaillard. 
St.  Georges — S.  Elliott— 51 — R.  W.  Minus,  J.  O.  Reed. 

St.  Stephens— Do.— 732— A.  W.  Weatherby,  R.  V.  Matthews. 

Union— Giles — 708 — J.  L.  Strain,  . 

Walterboro — Heyward — 462 — A.  L.  Campbell,  C.  G.  Hen- 
derson. 

Waterloo — Holmes — 746 — R.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  E.  Nance. 
Winnsboro — Rains — 698 — W.  W.  Ketchin,  W.  G.  Jordan. 
Yorkville— Confed  Vets — 702 — Maj.  J.  F.  Hart,  . 
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TENNESSEE. 


Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Commander,  Nashville. 

Col.  J.  P.  Hickman.  Chief  of  Staff,  Nashville. 

J.  A.  Vaughn,  Brigadier  General,  Memphis. 

Frank  A.  Moses,  Brigadier  General,  Knoxville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Bristol — Fulkerson — 705 — A.  Fulkerson,  N.  D.  Bachman. 

Brownsville — H.  S.  Bradford— 126 — , H.  J.  Livingston. 

Chattanooga— Forrest — 1— L.  T.  Dickinson,  T.  P.  Wells. 
Clarksville— Forbes — 77— Butler  Boyd,  Clay  Stacker. 
Dyersburg — W.  Dawson — 552 — W.C.  Nixon,  L.  C.  McClerkin. 
Cleveland— J.  D.  Traynor— 5S0— S.  H.  Day,  L.  Shingart. 
Fayetteville — Shackelford-Fulton — 114— J.  T.  Goodrich,  W. 
PI.  Cashion. 

Franklin— Gen.  Starnes— 134— J.  R.  Neely,  G.  L.  Cowan. 
Gallatin— Donelson — 539 — J.  A.  Trousdale,  T.  L.  Vinson. 
Jackson — John  Ingram — 37— Clifton  Dancey,  J.  W.  Gates. 
Knoxville— Zollicoffer— 46— J.  F.  Horne,  C.  Ducloux. 
Knoxville— Fred  Ault— 5 — Col.  J.  E.  Carter,  PI.  Nicholson. 
Lewisburg— Dibrell — 55— S.  T.  Hardison,  W.  G.  Loyd. 
Maynardville — Johnston — ' 722 — B.  L.  Donehew,  J.  J.  Sellers. 
McKenzie — S.  Jackson— 42 — J.  P.  Cannon,  J.  M.  Null. 
Memphis — Con.  His.  Ass’n— 2S— C.  W.  Frazier,  J.  P.  Young. 

Morristown — W.  B.  Tate — 725 , J.  H.  McClister. 

Murfreesboro— Palmer— SI— W.  Ledbetter,  H.  H.  Norman. 
Nashville— Cheatham— 35— R.  Lin  Cave,  J.  I’.  Hickman. 
Nashville — J.  C.  Brown — 520 — W.  C.  Smith,  Jos.  H.  Dew. 
Pikeville— H.  M.  Ashby — 458 — L.  T.  Billingsly,  Z.  M.  Morris. 
Pulaski— Wooldridge — 586 — J.  M.  Bass,  J.  K.  P.  Blackburn. 
Shelbyville — W.  Frierson— S3—  B.  P\  Smith,  L.  A.  Russ. 

South  Pittsburg— Con.  Yets— 672— J.  Bright,  . 

Sweetwater— Con.  Vets— 693 , W..  W.  Morris. 

Tullahoma— Anderson— 173— J.  P.  Hickman,  W.  J.  Travis. 
Winchester — Turney — 12 — F.  B.  Terry,  N.  R.  Martin. 


TRANS-MISSTSSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  T.  Watts,  Chief  of  Staff,  Dallas,  Texas. 


TEXAS. 


Divisions  and  Commanders  to  be  supplied. 
POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abilene— Abilene— 72— C.  N.  Leake,  T.  W.  Daugherty. 
Abilene— Taylor  Co.— 69— H.  L.  Bentley,  Theo.  Heyck. 
Alvarado— Alvarado— 160— J.  M.  Hill,  J.  R.  Posey. 

Alvin— Wm.  Hart— 286— Wm.  Hart,  Alfred  H.  H.  Tolar. 
Almi— J.  A.  Wharton— 286— 1.  T.  Cobb,  S.  M.  Richardson. 
Alvord— Stonewall— 362— J.  M.  Jones,  W.  G.  Leach. 
Antelope— Christian— 703— S.  Cornelius,  W.  E.  Wallace. 
Anson— Jones  Co.,  Tex— 612— J.  D.  Pickens,  T.  Bland. 
Archer  City— S.  Jackson— 249— A.  Llewellyn,  T.  M.  Cecil. 
Athens— H.  Martin— 65— W.  T.  Eustace,  T.  J.  Foster. 
Atlanta— S.  Jackson— 91- -W.  P.  Edsley,  J.  N.  Simmons. 
Aurora— R.  Q.  Mills— 860— G.  W.  Short,  C.  C.  Leonard. 
Austin— J.  B.  Hood— 103 — W.  H.  Richardson,  J.  S.  Blaine. 
Baird— A.  S.  Johnston— 654— John  Trent,  J.  E.  W.  Lane. 
Ballinger— McCulloch— 557— J.  M.  Crosson,  PI.  D.  Pearce. 
Bandera— Bandera— 643— Y.  T.  Sanders,  A.  L.  Scott. 
Barlett— Dock  Belt— 645— D.  B.  F.  Belt,  W.  J.  Cagle. 
Bastrop— Bastrop— 569— R.  J.  Price,  J.  C.  Buchanan. 
Beaumont— A.  S.  Johnston— 75— T.  J.  Russell,  G.W.  O’Brien. 
Beeville — Walton— 575 — W.  S.  Duggat,  R.  W.  Archer. 

Bells— J.  Wheeler— 692— P.  F.  Ellis,  J.  C.  Payne. 

Belton— Bell  Co.  C.  A.— 122— J.  Boyd,  H.  E.  Bradford. 

Bend — Hardee— 653 — Tom  Hollis,  J.  A.  Skipper. 
Bentonville— Cabell— S9—D.  R.  McKissack,  N.  L.  Henry. 
Bellville — Austin  Co.— 606 — W.  L.  Springfield,  K.  W.  Reese. 
Big  Springs— J.  Wheeler— 330— J.  W.  Barnett,  R.  B.  Zinn. 
Blossom— J.  Pelham — 629 — W.  E.  Moore,  A.  W.  Black. 

Bocqueville — G.  B.  Gerald — 598 , J.  B.  Waddell. 

Bonham— Sul  Ross — 164 — S.  Lipscomb,  J.  P.  Holmes. 

Bowie — The  Bowie  Pelhams— 572 — R.  D.  Rugeley,  . 

Brady— B.  McCulloch— 563— G.  L.  Beatty,  L.  Ballou. 
Brazoria— Clinton  Terry— 243— W.  F.  Smith,  J.  P Taylor. 
Breckinridge— Stephens  Co.— 314— J.  T.  Camp,  G.  B.  Brown. 


Brenham — Washington— 236— D.  C.  Giddings,  I.  D.  Affleck. 
Bridgeport— Do.— 56S—S.  W.  Cawling,  T.  W.  Redman. 
Brownwood — J’kson— 118— J.  T.  Rankin,  J.  C.  Roseborough. 
Bryan — J.  B.  Robertson — 124 — H.  B.  Stoddard,  S.  M.  Derden. 
Buffalo  Gap — Camp  Moody — 123— R.  C.  Lyon,  L.  F.  Moody. 
Blum— Polignac— 509— J.  M.  Pogue,  R.  W.  Sawyer. 

Caddo  Mills— Caddo  Mills— 502— W.  L.  Cooper,  J.  T.  Hulsey. 
Caldwell— Rogers— 142 — W.  L.  Womnrack,  J.— kA  Matthews. 
Calvert— Townsend— 111— J.  C.  Roberts,  W.  J.  Purdom. 
Cameron — B.  McCulloch— 29— J.  PI.  Tracey,  J.  B.  Moore. 
Campbell — Camp  Ross— 185— R.  W.  Ridley,  T.  G.  Smith. 
Canton— J.  L.  Hogg— 133— T.  J.  Towles,  W.  D.  Thompson. 
Carthage— Randall— 163— J.  P.  Forsyth,  J.  M.  Woolworth. 
Chico— Camp  McIntosh— 361 — L.  S.  Edains,  G.  W.  Craft. 
Chicota — Camp  Texas— 667 — T.  B.  Johnson,  N.  L.  Griffin. 
Childress — Johnston — 259 — E.  J.  McConnell,  G.  R.  Allen. 
Cisco— Camp  Preveaux — 273 — T.  W.  Neal,  J.  S.  McDonough. 
Clarksville— Forbes— 77 — Butler  Boyd,  Clay  Stacker. 
Clarksville— J.  C.  Burks— 656— R.  C.  Graves,  A.  P.  Corley. 
Cleburne — Pat  Cleburne— S8 — J.  D.  Mitchell,  M.  S.  Kahle. 
Colorado — Johnston — 113— I/.  H.  Weatherby,  T.  Q.  Mullin. 
Columbus— S'shire-Upton— 112— G.  McCormick,  B.  M.  Baker 
Coleman — J.  Pelham— 76 — J.  J.  Callan,  M.  M.  Callen. 
Conroe— P.  P.  Porter — 608 — L.  E.  Dunn,  W.  A.  Bennett. 
Cold  Springs — San  Jacinto — 599 — G.  W.  McKellar,  G.  I. 
Turnby. 

Collinsville — B’regard — 306 — J.  B.  King,  W.  H.  Stephenson. 
Comanche— J.  Pelham— 565 — J.  T.  Tunnell,  T.  O.  Moor. 
Commerce— R.  E.  Lee— 231— G.  G.  Lindsey,  W.  E.  Mangum. 
Cooper — Ector— 234— J.  N.  Boyd,  B.  B.  Taylor. 

Corpus  Christi — Johnston — 63 — M.  Downey,  M.  C.  Spann. 
Corsicana — C.  M.  Winkler — 147 — A.  F.  Wood,  H.  G.  Damon. 
Cresson — Joe  Wheeler — 581— J.  R.  Lay,  W.  M.  Crook. 
Crockett — Crockett — 141— E.  Braxson,  W.  D.  Pritchard. 
Cuero— Emmett  Lynch— 242— V.  Hardt,  George  IP.  Law. 
Daingerfield— Brooks— 307— J.  N.  Zachery,  J.  A.  McGregor. 
Dallas— S.  Price— 31 — D.  L.  Stuart,  J.  J.  Miller. 

Decatur— B.  McCulloch— 30— W.  A.  Miller,  M.  D.  Sellars. 
DeKalb — Tom  Wallace — 289 — W.  S.  Proctor,  J.  D.  Stewart. 
Denton— Sul  Ross— 129— J.  R.  Burton,  R.  B.  Anderson. 
Derine— J.  W.  Whitfield— 560 — L.  Thompson,  O.  A.  Knight. 
DeLeon— J.  E.  Johnston— 566— W.  Howard,  J.  B.  Day. 

Del  Rio — Marmaduke — 615— S.  H.  Barton,  J.  K.  Pierce. 
Deport — W.  N.  Pendleton — 579— C.  C.  Jackson,  J.  R.  Pride. 

Dodd  City — Camp  Maxey — 281 — W.  C.  Moore,  . 

Douglasville — Con.  Yet — 591 — R.  H.  Williams,  H.  R.  McCoy. 
Dublin — Erath  & Comanche— 85 — J.  T.  Harris,  L.  E.  Gillett. 
Dublin — A.  S.  Johnston — 564 — W.  L.  Salsberry,  L.  E.  Gillett. 

Eagle  Lake— S.  Anderson— 619 , J.  B.  Walker. 

Eastland— S.  H.  Stout — 583 — J.  Kimble,  R.  M.  Jones. 

Edna— C.  L.  Owen— 666 — W.  P.  Laughter,  G.  L.  Gayle. 
Elgin— Jake  Standifer— 582 — F.  S.  Wade,  R.  P.  Jones. 

El  Paso — J.  C.  Brown— 168 — W.  Kemp,  P.  F.  Edwards. 

Emma — Lone  Star— 198— J.  W.  Murray, . 

Fairfield — W.  L.  Moody — 87 — G.  T.  Bradley,  L.  G.  Standifer. 
Flatonia— Killough— 593 — R.  O.  Faires,  R.  R.  Harrison. 
Floresville — Wilson  Co. — 225 — W.  C.  Agee,  A.  D.  Evans. 
Forney — Camp  Bee — 130 — T.  M.  Daniel,  S.  G.  Fleming. 

Fort  Worth — Lee — 158 — C.  C.  Cummings,  W.  M.  McConnell. 
Frost— R.  Q.  Mills— 106— A.  Chamberlain,  M.  F.  Wakefield. 
Gainesville— J.  E.  Johnston — 119 — J.  M.  Wright,  W.  A.  Sims. 
Galveston — Magruder— 105 — T.  N.  Waul,  C.  Washington. 
Gatesville — C.  A. — 135 — W.  L.  Saunders,  P.  C.  West. 
Georgetown— I.essure— 663— S.  K.  Brown,  R.  H.  Montg'm’ry. 

Gilmer— Con.  Vet.  Ass’n— 622 , J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Gilmer— Upshur  Co. — 646 — A.  B.  Boren,  J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Glen  Rose — Private  R.  Wood— 584 — S.  Milam,  G.  L.  Booker. 
Goldthwaite — Jeff  Davis — 117 — J.  E.  Martin,  M.  J.  Doyle. 
Goliad — H.  H.  Brown — 597 — J.  P.  Kibbe,  J.  G.  Patton. 
Gonzales— Key— 156— W.  B.  Sayers,  M.  M.  Fitzgerald. 
Gordonville — Hodges — 392 — W.  Hodges,  W.  Bassingame. 
Graham — Young  Co.— 127 — A.  A.  Timmons,  A.  G.  Crozier. 
Granbury— Granbury— 67—  M.  Chadwicli,  I.  R.  Morris. 

Grand  View — Johnston— 377— S.  N.  Hones,  W.  L.  Stewart. 
Greenville — J.  E.  Johnston — 267 — S.  It.  Etter,  A.  II.  Hefner. 
Haskell— Con.  Yets — W.  W.  Fields,  S.  L.  Robt  rtson. 
Hallettsville — Col.  J.  Walker — 248 — V.  Ellis,  B.  F.  Burke. 
Hamilton — A.  S.  Johnston— 116 — B.  Fort,  L.  A.  H.  Smith. 
Hemstead — Tom  Green — 136— V.  B.  Thornton,  S.  Schwarz. 
Henderson— Ras  Redwine — 295 — J.  M.  Mays,  C.  C.  Doyle. 
Henrietta— Sul  Ross — 172 — J.  C.  Skipwith,  C.  B.  Patterson. 
Hillsboro— Hill  County — 166— J.  P.  Cox,  Dr.  N.  B.  Kennedy. 
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Honey  Grove— Davidson— 294 — J.  H.  Lynn,  J.  L.  Ballinger. 
Houston — Dick  Dowling— 197 — W.  Lambert,  B.  R.  Warner. 
Huntsville — J.  C.  Upton — 43 — J.  T.  Jarrard,  E.  K.  Goree. 
Jacksborough — Morgan — 364 — S.  W.  Eastin,  W.  J.  Denning. 
Jacksborough — Hughes — 365 — J.  A.  Hudson,  F.  R.  Aston. 
Jewett— R.  S.  Gould — 611 — J.  E.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Waltmon. 
Kaufman— G.  D.  Manion — 145— J.  Huffmaster,  D.  Coffman. 
Kerrville — Kerrville — 699 — R.  H.  Coivin,  G.  W.  Coivin. 
Kilgore — Buck  Kilgore — 283 — W.  A.  Miller,  R.  W.  Wynn. 
Kingston— A.  S.  Johnston— 71 — J.  F.  Puckett,  P.  G.  Carter. 
Ladonia— R.  E.  Lee — 126 — W.  B.  Merrill,  E.  W.  Cummens. 
LaGrange— Col.  B.  Timmons— 61— R.  H.  Phelps,  N.  Hoiman. 
Lampasas— R.  E.  Lee — 66 — D.  C.  Thomas,  T.  H.  Haynie. 
Laredo — S.  Brunarides — 637— T.  W.  Dodd,  E.  R.  Tarver. 
Lexington — Lexington — 648 — J.  A.  Wilson,  T.  S.  Chandler. 
Livingston— Ike  Turner — 321 — T.  H.  Williams,  A.  B.  Green. 

Liberty— E.  B.  Pickett — 626 — B.  H.  Cameron,  . 

Lexington— T.  Douglas— 555 — T.  S.  Douglas,  E.  A.  Burns. 
Llano— Johnston — 647 — J.  S.  Atchison,  E.  H.  Alexander. 
Lockhart — Pickett — 570 — M.  R.  Stringfellow,  J.  N.  L.  Curdy. 
Longview — J.  B.  Gregg — 5S7 — S.  E.  Nelson,  Ras  Young. 
Lubbock — Lubbock — 138 — W.  D.  Crump,  G.  W.  Shannon. 
Lufkin — Camp  Lowe — 614 — A.  W.  Ellis,  E.  L.  Robb. 
Madisonville— Walker— 128— J.  C.  Webb,  G.  H.  Hubbard. 

Manor— Manor— 664—  , . 

Marlin — Willis  L.  Lang — 299 — G.  A.  King,  J.  T.  Owen. 
Marshall — W.  P.  Love — 621 — E.  J.  Fry,  W.  G.  Rudd. 

Mason — Fort  Mason — 618 — W.  L.  Leslie,  Wilson  Hey. 
Memphis — Hall  County — 245 — F.  M.  Murray,  G.  W.  Tipton. 
Menardville — Menardville — 328 — L.  P.  Sieker,  H.  Wilson. 
Meridian — Johnston — 115 — T.  C.  Alexander,  S.  G.  Harris. 
Merkel— Merkel — 79 — J.  T.  Tucker,  A.  A.  Baker. 

Mexia— J.  Johnston— 94— J.  W.  Simmons,  H.  W.  Williams. 
Minneola — Wood  Co— 153 — J.  H.  Huffmaster,  T.  J.  Goodwin. 
Mt.  Enterprise — Rosser— 82 — T.  Turner,  B.  Birdwell. 

Mt.  Pleasant— D.  Jones — 121 — C.  L.  Dillahunty,  J.  C.  Turner. 
Montague — Bob  Stone — 93 — R.  Bean,  R.  D.  Rugeley. 
McGregor— McGregor— 274— J.  D.  Smith,  W.  P.  Chapman. 
McKinney— Collin  Co. — 109— Col.  F.  M.  Hill,  H.  C.  Mack. 
Mt.  Vernon — B.  McCulloch — 300 — W.  T.  Gass,  J.  J.  Morris. 
Navasota — H.  H.  Boone — 102 — W.  E.  Barry,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
New  Boston — Sul  Ross— 287— G.  H.  Rea,  T.  J.  Wattington. 

Nacogdoches— Camp  Raguet — 620 ■,  R.  W.  Chapman. 

Oakville — J.  Donaldson — 195 — A.  Coker,  T.  M.  Church. 
Orange — W.  P.  Love — 639 — B.  H.  Nosworthy,  P.  B.  Curry. 
Palestine — Palestine — 44 — J.  W.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Fullinwider. 
Paradise — P.  Cleburne — 363 — A.  J.  Jones,  L.  T.  Mason. 

Paris — A.  S.  Johnston — 70 — O.  F.  Parish,  S.  S.  Record. 

Paint  Rock— Jeff  Davis — 168 — W.  T.  Melton,  J.  A.  Steen. 
Pearsall — Hardeman — 290 — R.  M.  Harkness,  H.  Maney. 
Pleasanton — Val  Verde — 594 — A.  J.  Rowe,  J.  R.  Cook. 

Pilot  Point — Winnie  Davis — 479 — O.  A.  Herne,  A.  M.  Doran. 
Quanah — R.  E.  Rodes — 661 — H.  W.  Martin,  W.  H.  Dunson. 
Richmond — F.  Terry — 227 — P.  E.  Peareson,  H.  L.  Somerville. 

Ringgold— J.  C.  Wood — 719 — — , D.  L.  Wright. 

Ripley — Gen.  Hood — 280 — W.  R.  M.  Slaughter,  J.  H.  Hood. 
Rising  Star — J.  McClure — 559 — B.  Frater,  J.  T.  Armstrong. 
Rockwall — Rockwall — 74 — M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 
Roby — W.  W.  Loring — 154 — A.  P.  Kelley,  V.  H.  Anderson. 
Robert  Lee— R.  Coke — 600 — J.  P.  Hutchinson,  H.  H.  Heybey. 
Rockport — Rockport— 610 — P.  H.  Terry,  G.  F.  Perreno,  Sr. 
Rusk — Ross  Ector — 513— M.  J.  Whitman,  T.  S.  Townsend. 
San  Antonio — A.  S.  Johnston — 144 — D.  M.  Poor,  T.  McRae. 
San  Augustine — J.  Davis — 386 — F.  H.  Tucker,  G.  E.  Gatling. 
San  Saba — W.  P.  Rogers — 322 — G.  Harris,  A.  Duggan. 

Santa  Anna— Lamar— 371 — B.  D.  Portis,  N.  J.  McConnell. 
San  Angelo — S.  Sutton — 605 — M.  Mays,  J.  R.  Norsworthy. 
San  Marcos— Woods— 609 — W.  O.  Hutchinson,  T.  J.  Peel. 

Seguin — H.  E.  McCulloch — J.  E.  LeGette,  . 

Sealy— San  Felipe — 624 — Sam  Stone,  N.  P.  Ward. 

Seymour— B.  Forrest— 86 — T.  H.  C.  Peery,  R.  J.  Browing. 
Sherman — Mildred  Lee— 90— J.  H.  Dills,  Robert  Walker. 

South  Prairie— South  Prairie— 393 — W.  L.  Hefner,  . 

Sweetwater— E.  C.  Wralthall— 92— J.  M.  Foy,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Sulphur  Sp’gs — Ashcroft — 170 — R.  Henderson,  M.  G.  Miller. 
Taylor — A.  S.  Johnston — 165 — M.  Ross,  M.  B.  McLain. 

Terrell — J.  E.  B.  Stuart-— 45 — J.  A.  Anthony,  V.  Reinhardt. 
Texarkana — A.  P.  Hill — 269 — J.  M.  Benefield,  J.  D.  Gaines. 
Trinity — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 603 — W.  W.  Dawson,  I.  N.  Parker. 
Tupelo — J.  M.  Stone — 131 — Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Sareny. 
Tyler — A.  S.  Johnston — 48 — J.  P.  Douglas,  B.  W.  Roberts. 


Uralde — John  R.  Baylor — 585 — O.  Ellis,  W.  H.  Beaumont. 
Van  Alstyne— W.  Davis— 625— C.  J.  McKinney,  J.  W.  Pattie. 
Velasco — Velasco — 592 — J.  R.  Duke,  Thos.  E.  Donhitt. 
Vernon— Camp  Cabell— 125— Eugene  Easton,  M.  D.  Davis. 
Victoria— Scurry — 516 — R.  N.  Weisiger,  W.  L.  Davidson. 
Waco — Pat  Cleburne — 222 — J.  D.  S,haw,  Tyler  D.  Ham. 

Waxahachie — Parsons  C.  A’n — 296 , A.  M.  Dechman. 

Waxahacliie— W-  Davis— 108— J.  N.  Gill.  A.  M.  Dechman. 
Weatherford — Green — 169 — G.  L.  Griscom,  M.  V.  Kinnison. 
Wellington — C.  County — 257 — J.  H.  McDowell,  J.  M.  Yates. 
Wharton — Buchell— 228 — Bat  Smith,  R.  M.  Brown. 
Whitesboro — Reeves — 288 — J.  W.  M.  Hughes,  B.  M.  Wright. 
Wichita  Falls — Hardee — 73 — W.  R.  Crockett,  N.  A.  Robinson. 
Will’s  Point— Do.— 302— A.  N.  Alford,  W.  A.  Benham. 
Woodville— Magnolia— 588— J.  B.  F.  Kincade,  J.  D.  Collier. 
Yoakum— Camp  Hardeman — 604 — F.  M.  Tatum,  T.  M.  Dodd. 


VIRGINIA. 


Commander  and  Adjutant  General  to  be  supplied. 

T.  S.  Garnett,  Brigadier  General,  Norfolk. 

Micajah  Woods,  Brigadier  General,  Charlottesville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abingdon— W.  E.  Jones— 707— A.  F.  Cook,  T.  K.  Trigg. 

Appomattox — Appomattox — 700 — , . • 

Berkley — N’yer-Shaw — 720 — L.  M.  Wingfield,  R.  Randolph. 
Gordonsville — Grymes — 724 — C.  L.  Graves,  R.  H.  Stratton. 
Hampton— Lee — 485— J.  W.  Richardson,  W.  T.  Daugherty. 
Harrisonburg— Gibbons — 438 — D.  PI.  L.  Martz.J.  S.  Messerly. 

Independence — Grayson  Vets — 669 — R.  G.  Bourne,  -. 

Jenkins’  Bridge — H.  West — 651 — F.  Fletcher,  . 

Pulaski  City — J.  A.  Walker — 721 — J.  Macgill,  R.  H.  Stewart. 
Radford— Wharton — 443 — G.  C.  Wharton,  R.  H.  Adams. 
Reams  Station — Stuart — 211 — M.  A.  and  A.  B.  Moncure. 
Richmond— Pickett— 204— R.  N.  Northern,  P.  McCurdy. 
Richmond— R.  E.  Lee— 181— J.  T.  Gray,  J.  T.  Stratton. 
Roanoke— W.  Watts— 205— S.  S.  Brooke,  Hugh  W.  Fry. 
Staunton — Jackson — 469 — T.  D.  Ransom,  S.  T.  McCullough. 

Tazewell — Confed.  Veteran — 726—  , Jas.  O’Keefe. 

West  Point — Cooke — 184 — D.  A.  T.  Whiting,  J.  H.  Phanp. 
Williamsburg— McGruder-Ewell — 210 — J.  H.  Moncure,  H.  T. 
Jones. 

Winchester — T.  Ashby — 240 — J.  J.  Williams,  P.  W.  Boyd. 
Woodstock — Shenand’h — 680 — P.  D.  Stephenson,  G.W.  Miley, 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Romney — Hampshire — 446 — C.  S.  White,  J.  S.  Pancake. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Washington— Washington  City  Confed.  Ass’n — 171— D.  J.  A. 
Maloney,  W.  Z.  Lord. 

Abbreviations  were  made  when  possible  to  get  all  in  one  line. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  the  full  list  of  chapters  Uni- 
ted Daugnters  of  the  Confederacy,  after  the  above  order, 
as  soon  as  practicable.  They  should  have  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  names  where  Commanders  and  Adju- 
tants names  appear  in  the  foregoing. 

Sons  of  Veterans  should  also  be  given  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  organizations  under  these  three  heads  in- 
clude every  Confederate  Camp  and  Chapter  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  purposes  of  these  organizations  being  the  same 
everywhere,  and  as  the  veterans  are  fast  passing  away, 
charity  and  patriotism  appeal  for  vigilance  in  demon- 
strating to  the  world  the  unamnity  of  sentiment  and 
eternal  devotion  to  the  integrity  of  character  that  cost 
so  much  sacrifice  of  comfort,  treasure  and  of  blood. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  is  diligent  to  this  end, 
and  will  no  more  cease  in  its  zeal  than  would  the  true 
soldier  to  stand  by  his  colors  to  the  bitter  end. 
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COMRADE  ASA  HARTZ  IN  PRISON. 

That  ever  faithful  Confederate,  Chas.  Herbst, 
sends  this  story  from  an  old  Richmond  Enquirer: 
“Charlie,”  well  known  in  Kentucky  and  in  Geor- 
gia, has  contributed  much  of  value  to  the  Veteran, 
and  his  comrades  know  he  will  be  faithful  “always:” 
The  following  spicy  and  characteristic  poetic 
epistle,  from  the  versatile  pen  of  “Asa  Hartz,”  was 
recently  received  by  flag  of  truce  by  Judge  Robert 
Ould,  Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  is  sent  us  to  be  preserved  in  “glorious  diurnal.” 
“Asa”  has  been  a prisoner  of  war  for  nearly  a year, 
and  no  wonder  he  is  getting  tired  of  “rusticating  on 
Johnson’s  Island.”  His  case  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  It  wont  do  to  let  such  a “trump” 
go  “up  the  spout”: 

Block  1,  Room  12,  Johnson’s  Island,  Ohio,  { 

April  26, 1864.  j 

Dear  Uncle  Bob  : 

I fear  your  head 
Has  gone  a thinking  I am  dead  ; 

That  ice  and  snow  and  doctors’  arts 
Had  stopped  the  breath  of  •‘Asa  Hartz!” 

I write  this  in  poetic  lingo, 

To  let  you  know  I LIVE,  by  jingo ; 

And  ask  if  you  can  bring  about 
Some  certain  means  to  get  me  out? 

Haven’t  you  got  a Fed’ral  “Maje” 

Now.  resting  in  some  Dixie  cage, 

Who  longs  to  see  his  loving  marm, 

Or  visit  once  again  his  farm, 

Or  gaze  upon  his  “garden  sass,” 

Or  see  once  more  his  bright-eyed  lass? 

Haven’t  you  one  of  these,  I say, 

Whom  you  would  like  to  swap  away 
For  me,  a man  of  vim  —of  “parts” — 

Swap  him,  in  short,  for  “Asa  Hartz?” 

I’ve  been  here,  now,  almost  a year, 

And  sigh  for  liberty,  so  dear  ! 

I’ve  tried  by  every  means  I knew 
To  bid  this  Tsle  a fond  adieu  ; 

Dug  holes,  scaled  walls,  passed  through  the  gate, 

With  Yankee  cap  upon  my  pate, 

And  when  I went  out  on  the  ice, 

And  thought  I’d  got  away  so  nice, 

I met  a blue  coat  in  my  route, 

Who  quickly  made  me  face  about : 

Marched  me,  with  diabolic  grin, 

Back  to  the  gate,  and  turned  me  in  ! 

I’ve  swallowed  every  rumor  strange, 

That  had  a word  about  exchange; 

Grew  fat  with  joy  and  lean  with  sorrow, 

Was  “up”  to-day,  and  “down”  to-morrow  ! 

Implored,  with  earnestness  of  soul, 

To  be  released  upon  parole  ! 

Wrote  Ben.  D.  B.  a spicy  letter, 

And  told  him  he  could  not  do  better 
Than  let  me  out  for  thirty  days. 

I read  his  letter  in  amaze  ! 

He  said  that  “things”  were  mixed  up  now 
In  such  a way,  he  knew  not  how 
The  favor  that  1 asked  about 
Could  well  be  granted.  Had  no  doubt 
That  “things”  would  soon  be  so  arranged 
That  all  of  us  would  be  exchanged. 

That  ended  it.  I wrote  to  Prentice, 

Who  several  times  had  kindly  lent  his 
Purse  and  name  to  those  who  chance. 

And  “pomp  and  glorious  circumstance,” 

Had  sent  to  rusticate  awhile 
Within  the  “pris — on  Johnson’s  Isle.” 

Well,  George  D.  wrote  to  Gen.  Terry, 

Commandant  here — a good  man,  very, 


And  told  him  if  he’d  let  me  out 
For  thirty  days — or  there  about, 

He’d  take  me  down  into  Kentucky — 

See  that  I didn’t  “cut  my  lucky 
Would  go  my  bail,  in  any  sum, 

That,  when  they  wanted  me — I’d  come! 

Gen.  Terry  wrote  him  back 

That  he  must  walk  the  beaten  track. 

“1  really  thought  ” said  he,  “you  knew  it, 
That  Stanton,  and  he  alone,  can  do  it !” 
Thus  ended  that  plan — I’ve  no  doubt 
That  I’m  almost  “gone  up  the  spout,” 
Unless  you  can  devise  some  means 
To  give  me  change  of  air  and  scenes, 

By  special  swap. 

Now,  Uncle  Bob. 

Be  patient  with  me!  Do  not  rob 
Me  of  the  hope  I fondly  cherish — 

Do  not  leave  me  here  to  perish  ! 

I’ve  shuttled,  cut  the  cards,  and  dealt, 
Have  played  my  bower,  (its  loss  is  felt 
More  than  the  loss  of  filthy  lucre), 

Please  play  my  hand, save  me  the  euchre! 
And  when  your  latest  breath  departs, 
You’ll  die  bewailed  by  “Asa  Hartz!” 

P.  S. 

When  you,  in  answering  this,  shall  write, 
Address  me — “Major  Geo.  McKnight, 

Pris.  War.”  Be  cautious,  very, 

And  add  on — “care  of  Gen’l  Terry.” 


("Uncle  Bob’s”  reply  to  “Asa  Hartz”.) 

Pine  Grove,  June  23,  1864. 

Editor  Clarion: 

Fearing-  that  “Asa  Hartz’s”  Uncle  Bob  may  not 
have  time  to  reply  to  Asa’s  recent  letter  in  equally 
“poetic  lingo,”  and  knowing  that  he  would  much 
prefer  to  do  so,  I have  made  bold  to  write  for  him 
the  following,  which  he  can  use  as  his  own  and  no- 
body will  be  the  wiser. 

With  the  assurance  that  you  and  “Asa”  and 
“Uncle  Bob,”  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  the  re- 
cipients of  my  most  distinguisned  consideration,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  Yours  truly, 

Jack  O’Spades. 

Dear  Asa  Hartz  : 

Your  letter’s  come, 

And  I have  thought  and  pondered  some 
To  find  a new  and  special  plea 
By  which  to  gain  your  liberty. 

’Tis  very  true  our  “Dixie  cages” 

Have  many  a score  of  Yankee  “Majes” 

That  would  delight,  I have  no  doubt, 

To  aid  in  getting  Asa  out. 

But  Lincoln  thought  awhile  ago 
“He  had  us  dead,”  “I  guess”  you  know. 

And  so  he  put  his  pedal  down 
And  swore,  with  diabolic  frown, 

That  nary  “Reb”  should  ever  slip 
Who  once  was  gobbled  in  his  grip. 

When  told  about  the  rules  of  war, 

He  only  laughed  a loud  Haw  ! Haw  ! ! 

And  told  Bill  Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton, 

To  listen  how  the  Rebels  cant  on 
“Those  silly  rules;”  then,  with  a poke 
Into  their  ribs,  he  told  a joke. 

But  Ohickatnauga  came,  you  see, 

And  Abraham,  to  himself,  said  he, 

“Gosh  dang  it,  how  these  Rebels  fight! 

I guess  I’ve  been  a leetle  tight 

Upon  these'Rebs,’  who  might  some  day 

Get  even  with  me  in  this  way.” 

And  then  the  Yanks  began  to  swear 
About  Confederate  prison  fare — 
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And  every  Dutchman  had  his  ‘‘vrow” 

A writing  to  Old  Abr’m  how 
Her  lusty  lord  was  getting  thin 
“As  never  was.”  Oh,  such  a din 
’Twas  really  quite  a treat  to  hear  ! 

So  Abe,  he  said,  “send  better  cheer.” 

Or  else  they’ll  all  “go  up  the  spout.” 

Oh,  then  such  loads  of  Sour  Krout, 

And  Lager  Beer  and  Apple  Sass, 

And  dessicated  ‘‘fixing,”  too. 

Was  sent  by  every  inarm  and  lass, 

You  never  saw  ; but  ’twouldn’t  do 
I sent  them  back,  and  told  the  Yanks 
They  couldn’t  play  that  sort  of  pranks. 

And  nary  “Fed”  should  have  a drop 
Until  they  made  an  even  swap. 

Then  Mumford  came  and  said  he’d  do  it, 
“But  ’twas  our  fault,  and  well  we  knew  it. 
As  how  we  hadn’t  swapped  before.” 

But  when  we  talked  the  matter  o’er, 

The  everlasting  “nigger”  got 
Slightly  cross-wise  in  the  plot, 

And  stopped  the  plans  for  your  exchange- 
I hope  you  will  not  think  it  strange- 
What ! Swap  a ■'nig”  for  Asa  Hartz  ! ! 

A man  of  so  much  vim  and  parts? 

“Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! !”  1 hear  you  say, 

“I’ll  be  a pris’ner  till  Judgment  Day  ! !” 

Then  Abraham  sent  B.  F.  B., 

And  thought  he’d  fool  Mars  Jeff  and  me, 
Because  the  sneaking,  cunning  “Brute” 

Had  been  so  sly  and  devilish  "cute” 

He’d  cheated  even  the  Yankee  nation. 

Well,  Butler,  with  insinuatian. 

Sleek,  smiling  face  and  ogling  eye, 

Came  down  his  tricky  hand  to  try — 

We  spurned  him  like  a filthy  thing. 

What ! let  so  foul  a creat  ure  bring 
Dishonor  to  our  country’s  fame? 

He!  the  “Brute”  with  cursed  name, 

The  blear-eyed  “Beaste,”  with  reaking  hand 
That  shed  the  best  blood  of  our  land, 

The  outlawed,  foul  and  hated  demon, 

That  dared  insult  our  Southern  women, 
Hold  intercourse  with  such  as  he? 

Forbid  it.  God  of  Libert y ! ! 

No  ! better  let  the  prison  chain 
Still  rankling  in  your  heart  remain  ; 

Better  to  bid  a long  farewell 
To  earthly  joys,  and  in  your  cell 
Lie  lingering  out  Eternity. 

Than  on  such  terms  gain  liberty. 

But,  Asa  dear,  you  need  not  fear 
So  hard  a lot ; I ’spose  you  hear 
How  Mr.  Grant  has  set  a day— 

’Tis  July  4th  (the  Yankees  say) — 

To  have  a mighty  barbecue 
In  Richmond  town  ; but  when  he’s 
there 

With  our  boys  and  Robert  Lee, 

I think  Mars  Abe  will  willing  be 
To  set  you  and  all  others  free, 

That  have  for  such  a lengthy  while 
Been  pining  ’way  on  Johnson’s  Isle. 

Spades  are  trumps  now,  in  these 
parts, 

But  none  forget  old  Asa  Hartz  ; 

And  when  the  “hands”  are  running 
“hard,” 

We  sorely  miss  so  good  a card. 

Give  my  love  to  Mister  Terry, 

And  tell  him  not  to  be  contrary 
And  keep  you  always  in  the  jail ; 

I’ll  “jine”  George  D.  in  giving  bail. 

“Yours,”  till  cruel  death  shall  rob 
One  of  the  other. 

Uncle  Bob. 


CENSURING  GEN.  JOE  HOOKER. 


Singular  proceedings  occurred  at  a meeting  of 
the  joint  Legislative  Committee  in  Boston  a few 
weeks  ago.  A motion  wasffieing  considered  to  erect 
an  equestrian  statue  to  Hooker.  Col.  Greeley  S. 
Curtis,  opposing  the  plan,  denounced  Gen.  Hooker 
as  having  been  a “deserter  for  resigning  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,”  and  said  he  was 
“unworthy  of  a statue.” 

Ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chas. 
Carleton  Coffin!  Carleton,  the  war  correspondent), had 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  memorial,  and  the  Committee 
was  about  to  adjourn  without  remonstrances,  when 
Col.  Curtis  asked  to  be  heard.  He  said:  “Hooker 

was  so  inert  and  unaggressive  that  Lee  withdrew 
troops  to  fight  elsewhere  against  Sedgwick  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Three  days  before  Get- 
tysburg this  patriot  resigned.  When  a private 
leaves  an  arm}'  on  the  eve  of  a battle  it  is  called  de- 
sertion; the  penalty  is  death.  When  a General 
leaves  in  this  way,  do  we  reward  him  with  a statue? 
I hope  not.”  During  Col.  Curtis’  address  there  were 
hisses,  and  afterward  several  speakers  defended  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Hooker  in  eloquent  terms. 

The  foregoing  is  copied  simply  as  news  — Editor 
Veteran. 


G.  J.  Alexander,  of  the  41st  Tennessee  Regiment, 
inquires  from  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  for  two  Misses 
Read,  of  Eatonton,  Ga.,  and  two  cousins,  from  East 
Tennessee:  “Col.  Jones  and  I stayed  all  night  with 

the  father  of  the  two  first  named  in  the  spring  of 
1884.  I know  the  father  and  mother  have  passed 
over  the  River.  These  ladies  will  always  hold  a 
place  in  my  memory.” 


Bottlebinding. 


You  can’t  judge  of  the  quality  of  a book  by  the  binding, 
nor  tell  the  contents  by  the  title.  You  look  for  the  name 
of  the  author  before  you  buy  the  book.  The  name  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (for  instance)  cn  the  back  guar- 
antees the  inside  of  the  book,  whatever  the  outside  may  be. 

There's  a parallel  between  books  and  bottles.  The 
binding,  or  wrapper,  of  a bottle  is  no  guide  to  the  quality 
of  the  medicine  the  bottle  contains.  The  title  on  the  bot- 
tle is  no  warrant  for  confidence  in  the  contents.  It  all 
depends  on  the  author’s  name.  Never  mind  who  made  the 
bottle.  Who  made  the  medicine  ? That’s  the  question. 

Think  of  this  when  buying  Sarsaparilla.  It  isn't  the 
binding  of  the  bottle  or  the  name  of  the  medicine  that 
you’re  to  go  by.  That’s  only  printer’s  ink  and  paper!  The 
question  is,  who  made  the  medicine?  What’s  the  author  s 
name  ? When  you  see  Ayer’s  name  on  a Sarsaparilla  bot- 
tle, that’s  enough.  The  name  Ayer  guarantees  the  best, 
and  has  done  so  for  50  years. 


Since  the  above 
manuscript  copy 
has  been  sent  to  the  Veteran. 
later. 


was  put  in  type  the 
in  an  autograph  album 


More  of  it 
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ELEVEN  HUNDRED,  SEVENTY  DOLLARS! 


Readers,  male  and  female,  who  see  the  Veteran 
are  commended  to  the  movement  for  a monument  to 
the  peerless  character  of  Samuel  Davis  who  was 
executed  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  as  a spy  Nov.  27,  1863. 

Samuel  Davis  was  a Confederate  soldier  and  a 
young-  man  twenty-one  years  old.  He  was  an  up- 
right, intelligent,  brave  fellow  and  had  been  select- 
ed to  do  perilous  service  for  the  Confederacy.  Zeal- 
ous for  success,  he  had  given  his  word  of  honor  not 
to  betray  somebody  who  had  gotten  valuable  infor- 
mation and  papers  for  him  and,  with  proud  heart,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Gen.  Bragg  when  captured. 
The  Federal  authorities  determined  to  ferret  the 
source  of  information  and  undertook  to  intimidate 
him,  but  they  were  astounded  at  his  nerve  to  main- 
tain his  honor.  When  he  had  been  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  condemned  to  death,  the  soldiers  learned 
the  situation  and,  according  to  their  testimony, 
“the  Federal  Army  was  in  grief”  at  his  impending 
fate.  The  heart  of  the  Commanding  General, 
Dodge,  was  evidently  much  moved,  and  a .courier 
was  sent  in  haste  after  he  had  been  taken  to  the 
scaffold  to  plead  with  him,  once  again,  to  save  his 
life  by  telling  who  had  aided  him,  but  firm  as  the 
granite  mountains — after  having  written  his  noble 
mother  how  very,  very  much  he  grieved  that  he 
must  die,  and  love  messages — he  said  no,  he  could 
not  tell  because  he  had  promised  not  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons,  the  appeal  is  not  to  Confeder- 
ates alone,  but  to  all  persons  who  feel  that  so  peer- 
less a character  should  be  perpetuated  before  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  is  the  finest  model  in  existence 
for  the  human  race.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  he  knew  that  one  good  soldier  would  be 
spared  to  it  if  he  would  tell  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mation— suppose  it  was  the  simple-hearted  negro 
mentioned  herein  by  Mr.  Webb — and  there  was  not 
to  be  a Union  soldier  exchanged,  but  his  patriotism, 
even  then,  would  not  allow  him  to  falsify  his  word. 
See  to  it  that  your  name  is  on  the  honor  roll  of  con- 
tributors. That  record  will  be  preserved  hundreds 
of  years,  and  generations  ahead  will  refer  to  this  in 
the  Veteran  with  pride  in  the  ancestral  act. 


In  sending  four  dollars,  half  for  the  Veteran 
and  the  other  for  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument, 
Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing  of  Pulaski  did  not  mention  loca- 
tion and  inquiry  was  sent  to  which  he  replied,  “Use 
my  subscription  for  the  Nashville  Monument.  I 
will  give  something  additional  here.”  Thanks  to 
Comrade  Ewing  for  this  patriotic  note.  Like  Hon. 
John  H.  Reagan  and  others  he  evidently  hopes  that 
“all  three  places  contending  for  the  honor”  may 
have  a monument. 


Capt.  B.  F.  Smith,  a conductor  on  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railway,  an  ever  faithful 
comrade,  writes  from  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  March  22, 
about  Sam  Davis’  boyhood.  * * 

I became  acquainted  with  the  family  while  I was 
station  agent  of  the  Nashville  & Chattanooga  Rail- 
road at  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  some  years  before  the  war, 
and  as  I got  to  know  them  well,  classed  them  among 
my  warmest  friends.  The  pictures  of  the  father 
and  mother,  so  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  Veter- 
an, carry  me  back  to  that  time  and  review  many 
pleasant  memories,  including  with  that  family  many 
dear  friends. 

My  recollection  of  Sam  Davis  as  a boy  is  not  so 
vivid  as  I wish.  I fondly  remember  him  as  he  ap- 
peared at  that  time,  small,  rather  diffident  and  re- 
served in  manner,  but  kind  and  affectionate;  was 
ardently  devoted  to  his  mother.  His  younger 
brother,  Oscar,  who  was  very  mischievous,  was  his 
constant'  companion,  and  they  would  frequently 
come  over  to  the  depot  for  a romp.  One  day  Oscar, 
pretending  to  be  in  a great  hurry,  rode  up  to  Ben 
Tompkins’  store,  called  him  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  “all  kinds  of  nails.”  “Yes,”  says  Ben,  “what 
kind  do  you  want?”  and  he  replied:  “Give  me  a 

pound  of  toe  nails,”  and  before  Ben  could  recover 
from  his  surprise  Oscar  was  gone. 

When  our  company  (Capt.  Butler’s)  was  organ- 
ized, none  of  us  knew  anything  of  military  tactics, 
and  cadets  were  sent  from  the  Nashville  Military 
Institute  to  drill  us,  and  among  the  first  of  the 
cadets  sent  was  Sam  Davis. 

He  joined  Capt.  Ledbetter’s  company  of  the  First 
Tennessee  Regiment,  known  as  the  “Rutherford 
Rifles,”  with  which  he  served  in  all  of  our  hard 
marches,  fighting  and  privations,  until  detailed 
as  a scout. 

T.  S.  Webb,  Esq.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  sends  check 
for  $108  for  himself  and  others,  and  writes: 

When  this  monument  was  first  suggested  I was 
much  impressed  with  the  unparalleled  heroism  of 
our  Tennessee  boy,  and  have  intended  ever  since  to 
give  the  matter  some  attention.  The  last  number 
of  the  Confederate  Veteran  was  a strong  re- 
minder that  I had  been  derelict,  and  I noted  with 
surprise  and  regret  that  there  had  been  no  contribu- 
tions from  East  Tennessee,  as  I know  that  our 
mountain  people  admire  true  heroism  as  much  as 
any  people  on  earth. 

The  grand  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  Sam  Davis  was 
not  induced  by  his  desire  to  sustain  his  reputation 
as  a great  officer  or  a great  public  man,  for  he  was 
neither,  but  only  a private  soldier  and  a mere  coun- 
try boy.  It  was  not  induced  by  his  desire  to  save 
wife  or  child,  or  his  mother  or  his  father,  or  any  of 
his  kindred,  or  even  his  friend,  as  none  of  them 
were  involved.  The  person  involved  was  a lowly 
negro  boy,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  secure  the 
papers  from  Gen.  Dodge’s  desk.  Davis  was  caught 
with  the  papers  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  as  a 
spy.  He  was  offered  both  life  and  liberty  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  betray  the  negro.  The  negro 
had  absolutely  no  claim  on  him,  except  the  moral 
obligation  of  good  faith. 
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Sam  Davis  held  steadfastly  to  this  obligation  of 
good  faith,  and  refused  to  betray  the  negro,  even  at 
the  cost  of  his  liberty  and  his  life.  No  greater  ex- 
hibition of  unselfish  heroism  can  be  found  in  history 
or  romance,  and  every  American  should  feel  proud  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Sam  Davis. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Todd,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  March  9,  1896: 
The  incidents  you  have  published  relating  to  the 
life  of  Samuel  Davis  are  truly  touching.  History 
does  not  tell  us  of  any  other  such  hero!  Enclosed 
is  my  mite  to  the  Monumental  Fund. 

The  Veteran  is  doing  more  than  all  else  to  keep 
bright  the  memory  of  those  days  so  sad,  yet  so  dear. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  New  York  City,  who  sub- 
scribes fifty  dollars:  The  Sam  Davis  Monument 

ought  to  be  in  some  public  square  in  Nashville,  in 
a conspicuous  place;  if  not  there,  in  the  Southern 
Battle  Abbey,  wherever  that  may  be  located.  I do 
not  know  but  what  the  Battle  Abbey  would  be  the 
best  place  for  it,  for  many  pilgrimages  will  be  made 
there  if  it  is  properly  gotten  up  and  supported. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Smith,  Marion,  Ark. : Enclosed  you 

will  find  one  dolllar  each  from  A.  B.  Rieves  and 
Frank  G.  Smith  for  the  Sam  Davis  Monument. 
They  are  not  ex-Confederates,  but  sons  who  esteem 
it  a privilege  to  honor  such  a hero.  The  same  love 
for  this  dear  sunny  Southland  pulsates  their  hearts 
that  did  yours  and  mine  in  1861. 

Tipton  D.  Jennings,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  sends  con- 
tribution of  one  dollar  for  Sam  Davis  Monument, 
and  says:  I would  vote  for  placing  his  monument 

at  the  late  “Capital  of  Southern  Confederacy,”  as 
Sam  Davis’  immortal  name  and  fame  are  a legacy 
to  the  entire  South.  His  was  one  of  the  sublimest 
acts  of  true  heroism  recorded  in  History! 

Responding  to  a letter  of  invitation  to  visit  Ten- 
nessee, Hon.  John  W.  Daniel,  the  “silver  tongued” 
orator  of  the  “Old  Dominion,”  after  stating  it 
would  be  impossible  to  come,  adds:  “I  feel  great 
interest  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  and  would 
gladly  do  anything  that  would  promote  its  success.” 

Here  is  an  inscription  from  a Confederate  Monu- 
ment: “It  is  the  magnanimous  verdict  of  mankind 

that  he  who  lays  down  his  life  for  a cause  he  deemed 
just  is  a hero.” 

J.  L.  Dougherty,  Norwalk,  Cal.,  March  4,  1896: 
Enclosed  $1.00  for  Sam  Davis  Monument,  to  be 
placed  anywhere  the  committee  or  majority  of  do- 
nators may  see  fit. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Pope,  Superintendent  Maryland  Line 
Confederate  Soldiers  Home,  Pikesville,  Md. : En- 

closed find  one  dollar  for  the  Sam  Davis  Monument. 
Wish  I could  send  you  one  thousand. 

Mrs.  Robt.  L.  Morris,  of  Nashville,  who  has  trav- 
eled much  in  her  own  and  foreign  lands,  sends  an 
epitaph  for  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument.  Mrs. 
Morris  compares  Davis  to  Nathan  Hale,  “the  young 
Revolutionary  officer  who,  when  he  came  to  die  at 
the  hands  of  the  British,  like  Davis,  regretted  that 
he  had  only  one  life  to  give  to  his  country.”  But 
Hale  had  not,  like  Davis,  the  offer  of  life  for  a price. 


The  Epitaph  suggested  is  as  follows: 

To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Davis,  and  his  heroic 
sacrifice. 

The  grateful  citizens  of  his  country  have  erected 
this  monument. 

Not  to  express  their  unavailing  sorrow  for  his  death, 
Nor  yet  to  celebrate  the  matchless  valor  of  his  life, 
But  by  his  noble  example  to  teach  their  sons  to  em- 
ulate what  they  admire, 

And  like  him,  when  duty  requires  it,  to  die  for  their 
country. 


Three  cheers  for  Columbia,  Tenn!  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hatcher  undertook  an  entertainment  recently  for 
the  Sam  Davis  Monument  and  reports  as  net  $125. 
Her  devotion  as  daughter  of  a Confederate  Veteran 
is  suggested  as  a model.  Her  father,  Captain  Chas. 
W.  Phillips,  on  the  secession  of  his  State,  Louisi- 
ana, raised  the  Phillips’  Rangers,  equipping  those 
who  needed  aid,  and  this  gallant  command  served 
under  Wert  Adams  in  the  Western  Army.  The 
ladies  who  took  active  part  in  assisting  Mrs. 
Hatcher  are  Mrs.  A.  S.  James,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Harry  Arnold,  and  Miss  Bessie  Hendley. 

F.  M.  Kelso,  of  Fayetteville,  was  appointed  by 
the  Shackleford-Fulton  Bivouac  to  raise  funds  for 
the  monument.  He  sends  eleven  dollars  and  will 
get  much  more. 

A memorial  service  at  the  grave  of  Samuel  Davis 
is  being  considered  by  comrades  from  different 
Bivouacs  in  Tennessee,  to  be  held  some  time  in 
May.  His  burial  place  is  twenty  miles  South  of 
Nashville,  near  the  N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway. 


COURTHOUSE  AT  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

The  above  picture  will  be  interesting  to  every 
Confederate  who  served  at  Vicksburg  during  the 
war.  The  superb  structure  is  as  handsome  as  ever. 
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FOR  FAITHFUL  CONDUCT. 

Name#  and  residences  of  persons  who 
honor,  with  their  substance,  the  peer- 
less fidelity  of  the  noble  Samuel  Davis. 


Akers,  E.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville $100  00 

Amis,  J.  T.,  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex — 1 00 

Aabury,  A.  E.,  Hlgginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Atkisson,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Aahbrook,  S.,  St.  Louis 1 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ayres,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 00 

Barlow,  Col.  W.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Beard,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Shelby ville,  Ky...  100 
Beazley,  Geo.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  1 00 

Bee,  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C 2 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.,  Tenn..  1 00 

Ball,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky 1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blackmore,  J.  W.,  Gallatin,  Tenn 5 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton 1 00 

Baanar,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Boyd,  Gen.  John,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Bringhurst,  W.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Browtn*,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester,  Ky...  1 00 

Browne,  E.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md ...  100 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex.  6 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  B.  R.,  Shoun’s  X Rds,  Tenn..  1 00 

Brown,  W.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Brown,  B.  R.,  Shonn’s  X Rds.,  Tenn..  1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Sequin,  Tex 1 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville 2 00 

Cain,  G.  W.,  Nashville 3 00 

Cargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 60 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex...  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 

Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnels  Chapel, 

Tenn 1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  John  W.,  Henderson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Cassell,  T.  W.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Cecil,  Loyd,  Lipscomb,  Tenn 1 00 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala 1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 5 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A..  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Clayton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Clark,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Coffman,  Dan,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt  T.  Yates  col- 
lected, Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Cole,  Whiteford  R.,  Nashville 10  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T.  1 00 

Comfort,  James,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Condon,  Mike  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Cook,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  S.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cowardln,  H.  C.,  Martin,  Tenn 1 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D., Washington, D.C..  1 00 
Cunningham,  P.  D.,  Mexican  Border.  1 00 

Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 6 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky..  2 60 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 6 00 

Dance,  J.  H.,  Columbia,  Tex 1 00 

Dargan,  Miss  Alice  W.,  Darlington, 

g q _ 100 

Davie,  Capt.  G.  j.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 

Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky 6 66 

Deaderlck,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 

Deamer,  J.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dean,  G.  B.,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  I.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Deering,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky  1 00 

Denny,  L.  H.,  Blountsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 


Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 00 
Donaldson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Jasper,  T...  1 00 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville....  1 00 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsville,  Ala 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 26  00 

Duncan,  J.  C , Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Duncan,  W.  R.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  100 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield,  Tenn 1 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville 1 00 

Eleazer,  S.  D.,  Colesburg,  Tenn — 1 00 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn....  1 00 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Trenton,  Tenn....  1 00 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  1 00 

Eslick,  M.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Ewing,  Hon.  Z.  W.,  Pulaski,  Tenn...  2 00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Ferguson,  Gen.  F.  S.,  Birmingham..  1 00 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Fisher,  J.  F.,  Farmington,  Tenn 1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  26  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W,,  Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forrest,  A.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton 1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Gay,  William,  Trenton 1 00 

Gaut,  J.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

George,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Howell,  Tenn 1 00 

Gibson,  Capt  Thos.,  Nashville 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala 2 00 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 6 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn 10  00 

Goodner,  Dr.  D.  M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  100 

Goodrich,  Jno.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Green,  W.  J.,  Utica,  Miss 1 00 

Green,  Jno.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks,  La  3 00 

Gresham,  W.  R.,  Park  Station,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gudgell,  D.  E.,  Henderson,  Ky 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Gurst,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hancock,  Dr.  W.  H.  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 6 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 6 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 00 

Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 00 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  J.  A.  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 1 00 

Hartzog,  H.  G.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hatcher,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Hatler,  Baily,  Boliver,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  E.  S.,  Mineola,  Tex 1 00 

Haynie,  Capt.  M.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Hemming,  C.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 10  00 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon,  Ga 1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111...  1 00 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  Ledbetter,  Tex 1 00 

Hodges,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hohnan,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  T..  100 
Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn  1 00 
Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn  1 00 

Hollins,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 1 00 

Hobs,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 1 00 

House,  A.  C.,  Ely,  Nev 2 00 

Howell,  C.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Hows,  3.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn..  1 00 

Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O 1 00 

Inglis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Rockwell,  Fla 5 00 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn  6 60 

Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn..  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie.  6 00 

Jarrett,  C.  F.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 1 00 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1 00 

Jewell,  Wm.  H.,  Orlando,  Fla 1 00 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  McComb  City,  Miss..  1 00 

Johnson,  Leonard,  Morrisville,  Mo....  1 60 


Jones,  Reps,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Jones,  A.  B.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 

Jordan,  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  1 
Jourolman,  Leon,  Knoxville,  Tenn...  6 

Justice,  Wm.,  Personville,  Tex 1 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Ya 1 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 1 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  Nashville 5 

Key,  J.  T.,  Baker,  Tenn 1 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 1 

Klrkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  6 

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 6 

Knapp,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Lake  Charles,  La..  1 
Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky...  1 

Knox.  R.  M„  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 6 

Lea,  Judge  Jno.  M.,  Nashville 10 

Lauderdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 

Lehmann,  Joe,  Waco,  Tex 1 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C,,  Nashville 26 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 1 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 6 

Loftin,  Benj.  F.,  Nashville 1 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 1 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford,  Miss...  1 

Luckey,  C.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Luttrell,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 1 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Tex 1 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T 1 

McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
Steamer  A.R.  Bragg,  Newport,  Ark  6 
McClung,  Hu  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  5 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 1 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn...  1 
McGinnis,  J.  M„  Dyersburg,  Tenn....  1 
McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn ? 

McGuire,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 
McKinney,  W.  R.,  Greenwood,  S.  C..  1 
McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala 1 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis 5 

McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn..  6 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 

McTeer,  Jos.  T.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  5 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 1 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 1 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 

Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nashville 5 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 6 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 

Miles,  W.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn — 1 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn..  1 

Miller,  Geo.  F.,  Raymond,  Kan 1 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. . 2 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 

Montgomery,  Wm.,  Arrow,  Tenn 1 

Moore,  L.  M.,  Greenwood, ' S.  C 1 

Morton,  Dr.  I.  C.,  Morganfleld,  Ky...  1 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Nashville 1 

Morris,  Miss  N.  J.,  Frostburg,  Md..  1 

Moss,  C.  C.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas...  50 
Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  1 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 1 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 

Newman  & Cullen,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  6 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 1 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eagleville,  Tenn 1 

Owen,  Frank  A.,  Evansville,  Ind 1 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn..  t 

Partlow,  J.  S.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn 1 

Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Sequin,  Tex...  1 
Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d,  Md  1 

Payne,  E.  S.,  Enon  College,  Tenn I 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 1 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 

Perrow,  H.  W.,  Noeton,  Tenn 1 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collirene,  Ala 1 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala 1 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. ..  1 

Pollock,  J.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md 1 

Pope,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Pikesvllle,  Md 1 

Prunty,  Geo.,  Boston,  Ky 1 

Pryor,  J.  T.,  (Terry’s  Texas  Ranger), 

Belton 1 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 

Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 1 

Rast,  J P.,  Farmersvllle,  Ala 1 

Rast,  P.  J.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex..  1 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 1 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La — 1 

Reid,  W.  H.,  Sandy  Springs,  N.  C 1 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va 1 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro — 6# 
Riley,  T.  F.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 
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Qopfedera te  Me terai?. 


Ritchards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 0$ 

Rieves,  A.  B.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Roach,  B.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 0(1 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 1 00 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 1 00 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn 1 00 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 5 00 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 5 00 

Samuel,  W.  H.,  Black  Jack,  Tenn 1 00 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  E 00 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 1 00 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 00 

Seawell,  J.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Sellers,  Dr.  Wm.,  Summerfield,  La...  1 00 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex 1 00 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover,  Tenn 1 00 

Shannon,  Judge  G.  W.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  1 00 
Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn 1 00 

Shields,  Jno.  K.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Shields,  S.  G.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexia,  Tex 2 60 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  1 00 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la 1 00 

Smith,  Miss  M.  A.,  Warrenton,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Frank  G.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smythe,  A T.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Speiesegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla  1 00 

Staggs,  Col.  E.  S.,  Hustonville,  Ky 1 00 

Stark,  J.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1 00 

Stinson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  E 00 


Story,  Col.  E.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Stovall,  M.  B.,  Adairvilie,  Ky 1 00 

Street,  H.  J.,  Upton,  Ky l 00 

Street,  W.  M.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn 1 00 

Symthe,  L.  C.  McC.,  Charleston,  S.  C..  1 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton l 00 

Taylor,  H.  H.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex l 00 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  1 00 
Templeton,  Jerome,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 00 
Thomas,  A.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumb’d  City,  Tenn..  1 00 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Thomason,  Dr.  B.  R.,  Era,  Tex 1 00 

Todd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn....  1 00 
Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C....  1 00 

Tucker,  J.  J.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn....  6 00 

Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

(T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 00 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danville,  Ky 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 00 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg.  Pa..  2 00 
Walker,  C.  A.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C...  1 00 

Walker,  John,  Cage  City,  Md 2 00 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  D.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 

son,  La 2 00 

Wall,  F.  L.,  Abbeville,  La 1 00 

Ward’s  Seminary,  by  J.  D.  Blanton, 

President 10  00 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 00 

Webb,  T.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Wilkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10  00 

Williams,  Thos.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  1 00 


Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 

Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn 1 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 

Wilson,  Jesse  P.,  Greensboro,  Ga 1 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  M.  C.  Ala 1 

Wofford,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 
Wright,  W.  H.  DeC.,  Baltimore,  Md..  1 
Wright,  W.  N.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn...  1 
Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn....  1 
Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A.,  New  York  City B0 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville...  E 
Young  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex..  7 


Brownlow,  J.  E.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
Dwlglft,  Dr.  R.  Y.,  Pinopolis,  S.  C.... 
Fleming,  S.  N.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
I.  E.  Clark,  R.  E.  Grizzard  and  M.  M. 
Mobley,  Trenton,  Tenn.;  Capt. 
Chas.  H.  May  and  J.  W.  Fielder, 
Benton,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  Young  and  W. 
W.  Powers,  Greensboro,  Ala.;  J. 
W.  Gilman  and  H.  Heverin,  Nash- 
ville; G.  N.  Albright,  W.  A.  Ross 
and  Alonzo  Gilliam,  Stanton, 
Tenn.;  John  W.  Green  and  cash, 
Dyersburg,  Tenn. ; E.  J.  Harwell, 


Stonewall,  La 7 A 

Collins,  Mrs.  Geo.  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Tenn 25 


C.  W.  Higginbotham,  Calvert,  Tex.; 
T.  O.  Moore,  Comanche,  Tex.;  L. 
C.  Newman,  H.  M.  Nash,  J.  W. 
Murnan,  G.  Shafer,  J.  F.  Coppedge, 
J.  K.  Gibson,  Stanton,  Tenn.;  J.  T. 


Bryan,  Mariana,  Fla 2 26 

Total  amount,  . $1,172.60 


FOUGHT  THIER  LAST  BATTLE. 


Fanny  H.  W.,  writes:  At  his  residence  in  Wil- 

liamson County,  on  Sunday  March  the  8th,  1896, 
there  passed  to  his  final  reward  another  of  the  old 
soldiers — Samuel  Houston  Moran — in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Comrades  are  fast  falling. 

He  was  a brave  soldier,  a true  citizen,  an  honor- 
able man,  one  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  his  word  was  sacred.  As  a friend  his 
friendship  knew  no  limit. 

With  a bright  mind  and  a true  heart  in  the  cause, 
the  incidents  of  the  war  made  a deep  impression 
upon  him.  The  last  conversation  I had  with  him 
betrayed  the  deep  love  he  had  for  his  comrades  and 
especially  for  his  old  commander,  Frank  Cheatham. 

His  efforts  in  life  were  crowned  with  success 
He  leaves  a good  estate,  and  a large  family  of  wor- 
thy decendants  to  share  the  inheritance  of  his  life’s 
record,  so  honorable  and  free  from  blemish. 

Miss  Hettie  May  McKinstry  sends  this  unique 
note  from  Carrollton,  Ala.,  March  13th,  1896:  I 

have  received  the  watch  and  it  is  a beauty.  I prize 
it  very  highly  because  it  will  be  a constant  reminder 
that  I have  done  something  to  circulate  a journal 
whose  mission  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
gallant  heroes  who  wore  the  gray,  who  fought,  suf- 
fered and  died  for  a noble  cause  and  from  patriotic 
motives.  I have  been  sick;  as  soon  as  I am  recover- 
ed I will  go  to  work  and  try  to  get  up  another  club. 

Ben  LaBree,  Box  507,  Louisville,  Ky. : I would 
like  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  living 
ex-Confederate  officers,  sailors  and  marines  of  the 
Confederate  States  Navy,  Blockade  Runners,  etc. 
Can  Veteran  readers  aid  me? 


Dr.  C.  R.  Armistead,  Prescott,  Ark.,  on  January 
11th,  announced  the  death  of  two  comrades  of  Camp 
Walter  Bragg,  United  Confederate  Veterans:  C.  C. 
Black  was  a member  of  the  Sixth  Arkansas  Regi- 
ment and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chickamau- 
ga  in  his  left  leg;  he  carried  his  wounded  leg  30 
years,  which  was  finally  amputated  the  7th  of  last 
August.  This  was  followed  by  a succession  of  ab- 
scesses and  he  died  30th  of  December,  ’95.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  his  former  residence.  The  oth- 
er was  First  Lieut.  W.  L.  Gaines,  formerly  of  Gads- 
den, Alabama,  where  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Ray’s 
Company — Nineteenth  Regiment,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry 
— which  he  commanded  part  of  the  time.  Comrade 
Gaines  died  suddenly,  January  7th,  of  a paralytic 
stroke.  Col.  W.  J.  Blake,  commanding  Camp  Wal- 
ter Bragg,  made  a call  and  44  Veterans  responded, 
marched  in  procession,  divided  into  two  platoons 
and  fired  successively  two  volleys  over  his  grave. 

D.  B.  F.  Belk,  of  Bartlett,  Texas,  is  now  in  his  sev- 
entieth year.  He  enlisted  May,  ’61,  and  served  in 
the  Sixteenth  Alabama  Infantry.  Was  at  Fishing 
Creek,  Shiloh,  Chickamauga,  Ringgold,  Rocky  Face, 
and  on  to  Atlanta, etc.,  and  surrendered  at  Iuka,  Miss. 
He  organized  the  Dock  Belk  Camp  at  Bartlett — or- 
ganized May  11,  1895,  and,  although  a private  in 
the  war,  he  has  ever  been  its  commander. 

Comrade  T.  P.  Waller,  of  Bessemer,  Alabama, 
wishes  to  procure  a copy  of  “The  Charge  of  Rhodes’ 
Brigade  at  Seven  Pines.” 

E.  L.  Pennington  of  the  Dock  Belk  Camp,  a na- 
tive of  Missouri,  born  in  1820,  died  January  20, 
1895. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 


GRAND  DIVISION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Mrs.  Kate  Noland  Garnett,  University,  Virginia, 
reports  the  following  Chapters  added  to  Grand  Di- 
vision in  Virginia,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 

Harrisonburg,  formed  February  14th:  President, 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Brooke;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Geo. 
G.  Grattan;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Jno.  T.  Harris,  Jr. ; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Fredericksburg,  formed  February  28th:  President, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Barney;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Lacy;  Treasurer,  Miss  Sallie  N.  Gravatt;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Fleming. 

Danville  Chapter,  “Anne  Eliza  Johns,”  formed 
March  9th.  President,  Mrs.  Berryman  Green;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Flinn;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Green 
Penn;  Secretary,  Miss  Nannie  Wiseman. 

The  “Pickett  Buchanan”  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with 
Mrs.  James  T.  Leigh,  President,  joined  the  “Grand 
Division  of  Virginia”  on  March  10th. 

Six  other  Chapters  are  nearly  ready,  and  will  be 
duly  recorded.  The  Grand  Division  of  Virginia 
now  numbers  over  one  thousand  members,  though 
the  work  of  organizing  other  Chapters  from  the 
“Albemarle”  began  less  than  a year  ago. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERACY. 


Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Board  of  Managers  for  1896:  President, 
Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss 
Kate  Mason  Rowland  and  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall; 
Secretaries,  Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Lee  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Colston;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Beall;  Managers, 
Mesdames  William  Reed,  von  Kapff,  Thomas  B. 
Gresham,  B.  Jones  Taylor,  J.  F.  Dammann,  Miss 
Dora  Hoffman. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  are  deeply  interested  in  the  effort  to  raise 
the  fund  for  the  Battle  Abbey.  To  this  end  the 
Board  of  Managers  has  secured  the  services  of  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee  to  deliver  a lecture  in  Baltimore  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  on  Thursday,  May  21st, 
at  Ford’s  Opera  House. 

The  Society  expects  to  have  an  audience  worthy 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  distinguished  Confed- 
erate soldier.  The  Maryland  Society  is  a large  and 
influential  organization  and  much  enthusiasm  is 
manifested  by  the  members  for  the  noble  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  Society  has  frequent 
meetings  at  which  historical  papers  and  personal 
reminiscences  are  read.  Arrangements  have  been 
recently  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  bust  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Volck,  at  a cost  of  $550.  This 
magnificent  work  of  art  is  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  will  be  temporarily  placed  in  the  Histori- 
cal Hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  until  a 
place  shall  be  selected  for  its  permanent  disposition. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Society  last  May,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  the  President  and  has  been 
published  as  outlining  the  objects  of  the  Society. 


The  membership  is  now  about  300  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  is  known  as  Baltimore  Chap- 
ter No.  8,  in  the  United  Daughters. 

A Virginia  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  states: 
I do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  “Grand 
Division  of  Virginia,”  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. Of  what  organization  is  it  a “Division?”  The 
four  Chapters  of  which  you  speak  in  your  March 
number  as  belonging  to  the  United  Daughters  were 
formed  into  a Virginia  Division,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  as  long  ago  as  last  October. 
Other  Chapters  have  since  been  added  to  the  Divis- 
ion and  we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  any  and  all 
of  the  Chapters  organized  by  Mrs.  Garnett. 

Please  correct,  in  your  next  number,  the  false 
impression  likely  to  arise  from  Mrs.  Garnett's  state- 
ment in  your  February  issue  about  forming  a 
“Division,”  to  which  she  invites  “the  five  Chapters 
in  Virginia  * * Chartered  by  the  _ United  So- 

ciety.” The  Division  antedates  that  union  of  Mrs. 
Garnett’s  Chapters  which  took  place  in  February, 
by  over  three  months.  Yet  it  is  entirely  ignored  in 
her  letter,  and  overlooked,  apparently  by  “Vet- 
eran” quoted  in  your  paper  as  appealing  to  ali' Vir- 
ginia women  to  act  with  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Charter  members  of  Chap.  No.  30,  Portsmouth, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Virginia  Di- 
vision, elected  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Sallie 

Magruder  Stewart,  President;  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Ash- 
ton, Vice  President;  Miss  Virginia  Griffin,  Record- 
ing Secretary ; Mrs.  Alice  Hargroves  Jenkins,  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Marshall  Nash, 
Treasurer;  Committee  on  By-Laws,  Misses  Nannie  C. 
Murdaugh,  Esther  M.  Wilson,  and  Clara  Johnson 
Neely;  Committee  on  Finance,  Mrs.  Octavia  Reed 
Parrish,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Crocker,  Miss  Nancy  M. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Maupin,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Riddick. 

The  Shenandoah  Chapter,  No.  32.  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  at  Woodstock  Virginia,  is 
growing  in  numbers  and  interest.  Mrs.  James  H. 
Williams,  President;  Mrs.  S.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

At  Gainesville,  Ga.,  a Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  has  been  organized,  electing  the 
following  officers:  Mrs.  Jasper  Dorsey,  President; 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Mozier,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Clayton,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Bird  Lilly, 
Enrolling  Secretary;  Mrs.  Joseph  Boone,  Treasurer. 
The  membership  is  about  twenty-five. 

Charter  members  op  “Black  Horse”  Chapter. 
— The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  ^Chapter 
No.  9,  Warrenton,  Va.,  began  with  Misses  Mary 
Amelia  Smith,  Virginia  Lomax,  Julia  Lomax, 
Mary  Welby  Scott,  Virginia  Se  mines  Payne, 
America  Semmes  Payne,  Mary  Ellen  Scott,  Lily 
Pollock,  Agnes  Robb  Payne,  Lizzie  B.  Fitzhugh, 
Cornelia  Sinclair,  Constance  Tyler,  Mary  Randolph 
Hicks,  Alice  Dixon  Payne,  Lily  Adams,  and  Mes- 
dames Eppa  Hunton,  Jr.,  Wm.  C.  Marshall,  Wm. 
H.  Payne,  Wm.  M.  Spilman,  Lily  Marshall  Green, 
Anderson  Doniphan  Smith,  George  Stone,  Alfred 
Forbes,  Hugh  Hamilton,  Walter  H.  Robertson. 
Mary  Amelia  Smith,  daughter  of  Gov.  Billy 
Smith  is  the  President. 
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The  ladies  of  -Danville,  Va.,  have  organized  as 
Daughters  of  Confederacy,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  Mrs.  Berryman  Green;  Vice  Pres- 

ident, Mrs.  B.  W.  Flinn;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Green 
Penn;  Secretary,  Miss  Nannie  Wiseman. 


Twenty-three  members  were  enrolled,  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted,  and  the  Chapter  starts  off  well. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Vice  President,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  Recording  Sec’y,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Clark,  Corresponding  Sec’y,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark,  Treasurer,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


ALABAMA. 


POSTOFFICE.  CHAPTER.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Camden— 36— Miss  Sallie  Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Beck. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hope — 31 — Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Sims. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville— 19— Mrs.  M.  C.  Draysdale,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley. 


GEORGIA. 


Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  President,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Vice  President,  Savannah. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Bates  Conyers,  Rec.  Sec’y,  Covington. 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Augusta. 

Miss  Rebecca  Boggs,  Registrar,  Augusta. 

Augusta— 22— Mrs.  Ida  Evans  Eve,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Miller. 
Atlanta— 18 — Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley. 
^Covington— 23 — Mrs.  V.  B.  Conyers,  Mrs.  R.  M.  McIntosh. 
Macon — Lanier — 25 — Mrs.  R.  E.  Park,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Chestney. 
Savannah — 2 — Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Thigpen. 
Rome — 28 — Mrs.  M.  M.  Pepper,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gammon. 
Waynesboro — 27 — Mrs.  E.  H.  Calloway,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Blount. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington,  Ky. — 12 — Mrs.  O.  L.  Bradley,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Graves. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


McAlester— 40 , Miss  Ida  Coleman. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore— 8 — Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Colston. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian— 2-1— Mrs.  E.  T.  George. 

Columbus — 34 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Billups,  Mrs.  Thos.  Franklin. 
West  Point— 39— Mrs.  M. W.Higginbotham,  Mrs. D.C. Lanier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


■Wilmington— 3— Mrs.  E.  H.  Parsley,  Mrs.  Justice  Meares. 
Waynesboro— Margaret  Jones— 27— Mrs.  E.,  H.  Calloway, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Blount. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston — 4— Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  Miss  M.  B.  Washington. 
Columbia — 29— Miss  Kate  Crawford,  Mrs.  Thos.  Taylor. 
Columbia — 42— Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnett,  Mrs.  N.  Holman. 

Marion — 38 — Mrs.  M.  E.  Durham,  Miss  Kate  L.  Blue. 


TENNESSEE. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  President,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Vice  President,  Gallatin. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Hickman,  Secretary,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Gaut,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 


Nashville — 1 — Mrs.  John  Overton,  Miss  Nellie  Ely. 

Jackson— 5—  Mrs.  R.  A.  Allison,  Miss  A.  C.  Clark. 

Gallatin— Clark— 13— Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Miss  M.  Rogan. 
Franklin— 14 — Mrs.  M.  J.  Gentry,  Miss  Susie  Gentry. 

South  Pittsburg— 15— Mrs.  Will  E.  Carter,  Miss  Katie  Cooke. 
Fayetteville— 16 — Mrs.  F.  Z.  Metcalfe,  Miss  M.  L.  Metcalfe. 


TEXAS. 


Galveston— V.  Jefferson  Davis— 17— Mrs.  H.  J.  Ballenger, 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Phelps. 

Dallas — 6 — Mrs.  Kate  C.  Currie,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lewis. 

Ennis — 37 — Miss  Kate  Daffon,  Miss  M.  Loggine. 

Waco— 26— Mrs.  John  C.  West,  Mrs.  Fitzhugh. 

Alvin— Lamar  Fontaine — 33 — Mrs.  Sampson. 

Sherman— 35 — Mrs.  E.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jouvenot. 
Victoria— 44 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Brownson,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pool. 


VIRGINIA. 


Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark,  President,  Lynchburg. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boyer  Davis,  Vice  President,  Alexandria. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunter,  Recording  Secretary,  Appomattox. 
Miss  Ruth  Early,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Lynchburg. 
Miss  Virginia  Beverly  Corse,  Treasurer,  Alexandria. 
Miss  Belle  Hunter,  Historian,  Warrenton. 

Miss  M.  Morson,  Registrar,  Warrenton. 

Alexandria — Mary  Curtis  Lee — 7 — Mrs.  P.  T.  Yeatman,  Miss 
M.  L.  Floyd. 

Alexandria — 41 — -,  Miss  Alice  E.  Colquhoun. 

Appomattox— 11— Mrs.  G.  W.  Hunter,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Harvey. 
Farmvillle — 45 — Mrs.  H.  V.  Edwards,  Miss  E.  W.  Johnson. 
Lynchburg— Otey— 10 — Mrs.  N.  O.  Scott,  Miss  R.  Jennings. 
Norfolk — 21 — Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Leigh. 

Portsmouth — 30 — Mrs.  S.  Magruder  Stuart,  Mrs.  R.M.Nash. 
Warrenton — 9 — Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  Miss  M.  R.  Hicks. 
Woodstock — 32 — Mrs.  J.H. Williams,  Mrs.  Dr.  J. L. Campbell. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Washington — Anna  Stonewall  Jackson — Mrs.  E.  T,  Bullock. 
Washington — 43— Mrs.  Bryant  Griner,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Payne. 


Wm.  Gooch,  Jr.,  writes  from  Perry,  La.:  Editor 

Veteran:  At  the  request  of  my  father,  who  now 

lies  silent  in  his  grave — dying-  March  10,  ’96,  after 
six  days  illness — I write  you. 

James  E.  Gooch  shed  his  blood  for  the  Southern 
cause  while  a member  of  Company  A,  Twenty- 
ninth  Mississippi  Volunteer  Infantry,  Walthall’s 
Brig-ade.  I have  his  badg-es;  one  with  the  name  of 
his  command,  which  he  wore  last  May  at  the  Hous- 
ton re-union;  two  others  as  Official  Deleg-ate. 

My  father  joined  the  army  January  15,  ’63,  the 
month  that  he  was  eig-hteen,  and  foug-ht  bravely  to 
the  end.  He  was  wounded  once  in  the  “battle  above 
the  clouds.”  Of  this  he  wanted  to  write. 

Father  made  a solemn  vow  never  to  be  captured, 
but  he  had  narrow  escapes.  Once  all  his  comrades 
were  captured  or  killed,  and  he  and  his  commander 
escaped  by  running-.  He  was  ensigm  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  His  flag-  had  a hundred  and  twenty- nine 
holes  in  it  and  he  tore  from  it  a star  and  bar. 

Additional  tribute  comes  from  a brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  also  his  comrade  in  the  brig-ade.— Ed. 
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A Lad  Wanted  to  Know. — Mrs.  John  C.  Brown. 
President  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
constantly  receiving  mail  and  having  visitors  whose 
theme  is  Confederate  matters,  and  her  little  grand- 
son, Brown,  son  of  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  having  become  much  concerned,  but 
not  wishing  to  seem  importunate,  said:  “There  is 

one  thing  I would  like  to  know;  was  George  Wash- 
ington an  old  Confederate?” 


Comrade  McLean,  President  of  the  Frank  Cheat- 
ham Bivouac,  tells  a good  one  on  his  Tennessee 
comrade,  Bennett  Chapman,  of  Lewisburg.  Their 
company  was  left  on  a kind  of  scout  service  in  a 
section  of  Virginia  that  had  been  robbed  by  the 
armies,  so  that  forage  was  scarce.  Some  of  the  boys 
got  together  a half  bushel  or  so  of  corn  and  got 
Chapman  to  take  it  to  a mill  in  the  vicinity.  That 
honest  Confederate  seeing  that  no  toll  had  been 
taken,  asked  the  miller  if  he  hadn’t  made  a mistake. 
“No”  he  replied  “I  never  toll  my  own  corn”. 


Capt.  James  Gw3'ti  died  very  suddenly  of  paraly- 
sis at  the  home  of  his  soil,  Mr.  John  Gwyn  in  Bart- 
lett, Texas,  December  1st.  He  had  gone  into  his 
room  when  he  was  heard  to  fall,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  fatuity,  and  upon  entering,  they 
found  him  upon  the  floor  in  a dying  condition,  and 
he  passed  peacefully  away  shortly  afterwards. 

Captain  Gwyn  was  born  in  Walton  County,  Ga., 
Aprils,  1833.  In  1836  his  parents  moved  to  Fay- 
ette County,  Tennessee,  where  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  was  Captain  of  Company  D, 
Fourteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  under  General  For- 
rest until  the  surrender  at  Selma,  May  11,  1865. 

Captain  Gwyn  was  a gallant  soldier,  an  honora- 
ble citizen.  At  the  funeral  there  were  a number  of 
his  comrades. 


Notice  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Thomas  Jordan,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  November  27th, 
has  been  delayed.  Gen.  Jordan  was  born  at  Luray, 
Va.,  in  1819.  He  was  roommate  at  West  Point 
with  William  T.  Sherman.  He  served  in  the  Semi- 
nole and  Mexican  wars,  and  afterward  with  the 
troop  . in  California  and  Oregon. 

In  1861  he  resigned  his  Captaincy  in  the  United 
States  army  and  joined  the  Confederate.  He  was 
with- Beauregard  at  the  First  Manassas  and  at  Shi- 
loh as  Brigadier  General.  After  the  war  he  was 
for  a time  connected  with  the  Memphis  Appeal,  and 
in  the  controversy  between  President  Davis  and 
Beauregard  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

In  1869-70  he  enlisted  for  Cuba  against  Spain. 
In  1871  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  intercede 
for  the  Cubans  and  was  arrested  under  the  Neutral- 
ity laws,  but  was  never  tried. 

THE  FINE  WATCH  PREMIUM,  HERETO- 
FORE DESCRIBED,  WITH  ELGIN  MOVEMENT 
OR  A FINE  DIAMOND  RING  WITH  FOUR 
PEARLS,  GUARANTEED  GENUINE,  FOR  25 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  VETERAN. 


VETERANS'  DAY  AT  MONTEAGLE. 


Dedicated  to  the  old  soldiers  and  to 


Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett. 


the  organizations  striving  for 
their  welfare- 

Special  Excursions  from  all 
points  on  the  N.  C.  <k  St. 
L.  Ry.  One  fare  for 
round  trip. 

Full  accommodations  at 
Monteagle  for  the  thou- 
sands who  will  come. 
Positively  no  increase 
• of  prices  permitted. 

Presiding  Officer  of  the  Day: 
Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett, 
Professor  of  American 
History,  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College ; Ex-Presi- 
dent of  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 

8 :00  a.m. — Regular  School 
Exercises. 

10:00  a.m. — Normal  Insti- 
tute. 


11 :20  a.m. — Mass  Meeting  of 
eracy  ; Address  by 
M r s.  Clement  Clay 
Clopton,  of  Alabama. 

As  questions  pertaining  to 
the  interest  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  dis- 
cussed it  is  hoped  that 
large  delegations  of 
Daughters  will  come 
from  all  the  South. 
Other  meetings  will  be 
held  if  necessary.  ° 


Gbn.  John  B.  Gordon. 


the  Daughtersof  the  Confed- 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Ci.opton. 

00  p.m. — Address  by  General 
John  B.  Gordon, 'United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  Commander-in-Chief, 


United  Confederate  Veterans:  “ The  Last  Days  of  the  Con- 
federacy- 

4:00  p.m. — Grand, Concert: 

Patriotic  and  War 
Songs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Esther 
Butler,  Augusta,  Ga., 
assisted  by  Eiseman’s 
Orchestra.  Recital  by 
Miss  Emmie  Frazier,  of 
Alabama. 

4:45  p.m. — Mass  Meeting 
of  Veterans,  Capt.  W. 

R.  Garrett  presiding. 

Leading  topic:  “ Rouss 
Memorial  Rattle  Abbey.” 

Addresses  by  prominent 
veterans  from  ’various 
States. 

7:30  p.m. — Twilight  Pray- 
ers. 

7:50  p.m. — Concert  by 
Eiseman’s  Orchestra. 


8:15  p.m. — Grand  Bivouac-  Address  by  Col.  George  T.  Fry, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  an  eloquent  veteran. 


Camp  Fire  at  Warren’s  Point;  Orchestral  Music  ; Songs  and 
“The  Rebel  Veil.” 


For  Particulars  write  to  A.  P.  Bourl  ynd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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ATTRACTIVE  ROUTE  TO  RICHMOND 


The  Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  to  take  place  in  Richmond,  June  30th  to  July  2nd., 
promises  to  be  a season  of  enjoyment  to  those  old  soldiers 
who  for  years  upheld  the  Southern  cause -and  did  with  all 
their  might,  what  they  considered  to  be  their  whole  duty. 

The  pleasure  of  Veterans  who  live  in  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
the  Southwest  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  coming  through 
Memphis  and  on  to  Nashville,  via  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
& St.  Louis  Ry.,  and  from  Nashville  by  the  same  line  to 
Chattanooga  and  on  to  Richmond.  It  is  the  great  battle 
route  upon  which  there  were  more  than  twenty  engagements 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  old  soldiers,  by  stopping  over  in 
Nashville  for  a day,  could  revisit  the  beautiful  range  of  hills 
lying  South  of  the  city,  where  Hood,  after  the  terrible  battle  of 
Franklin — November  30th  1864 — planted  his  army  and  gave 
battle  to  Thomas,  on  the  loth  and  16th  of  December,  follow- 
ing. That  was  the  last  desperate  struggle  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see for  supremacy.  After  this  the  thunders  of  battle  died 
away  in  the  distance  and  Tennessee  lost  all  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Some  comrade  has  offered  to  write  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  death  of  an  officer  and 
staff  who  fell  on  the  spot  that  this  monument 
, 3^  erected,  but  his  address 

- ' can’I  be  recalled.; 

ft"  .WBKBT  It  is  located  close  by 

the  track  of  the 
Nashville,  C hat- 
tanooga  and  St. 
Louis  railway 
near  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  and 
where  a govern- 
ment park  would 
be  seen  by  many 
thousands  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  near 
Stone’s  River. 

Near  Murfreesboro,  30  miles  en  route  to  Chattanooga,  on  the 
N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway,  the  sternly  contested  battle  between 
Generals  Bragg  and  Rosecrans,  was  fought  December  31, 1862, 
to  January!?,  1863.  In  this  series  of  engagements  more  than 
25,000  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  from  the  two 
armies.  General  Bragg  withdrew  to  Tullahoma,  on  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railway,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  At  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River  or  Murfrees- 
boro each  general  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  purpose 
of  the  other.  Each  attacked  where  he  felt  himself  the  strong- 
est. and  the  attack  was  made  where  the  enemy  was  weakest. 
Ninety  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  both  armies.  In  June 
following,  active  hostilities  were  resumed.  Bragg  fell  back 
from  Tullahoma  to  Chattanooga-  General  Forrest  made  a 
raid  on  Murfreesboro,  J uly  13,  ’62.  and  released  many  citizens 
from  jail,  took  1,700  prisoners,  and  many  army  supplies, 
valued  at  $1,000,000  or  more.  On  December  7,  ’64,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  town  by  Generals  Forrest,  Bate  and  Jackson, 
and  the  railroad  was  torn  up  from  Lavergne  to  Murfreesboro. 

Shellmound,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  129  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, on  the  N„  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  has  a heritage  of  ancient  re- 
nown and  is  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  old  soldier. 
Within  sight  of  this  station  is  Nickajack  Cave,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Tennessee.  A band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  had  their  headquarters  at  this  cave  and, 
watched  for  the  boats  of  the  early  immigrants  who  came  down 
the  Tennessee  River,  with  a view  to  robbing  them.  A raid 
was  made  upon  them  in  17S4by  Major  Ore,  and  seventy  of  their 
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warriors  were  killed  and  their  towns  destroyed  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  Ramsey,  in  his  Annals,  says  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  a participant  in  this  battle  and  rendered  distin- 
guished service. 

In  September,  1863,  Chattanodga  became  the  center  of  the 
greatest  military  activity.  The  town  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederate  forces  under  General  Bragg  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  September,  1863,  and  immediately  thereafter  was 
occupied  by  General  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Federal 
forces. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  and  around  Nashville 
besides  the  battlefield  that  would  be  attractive  to  Veterans. 
The  Exposition  grounds,  growing  in  beauty  daily,  with  their 
magnificent  structures  will  be  worth  a visit.  In  a word  it  al- 
ready promises  to  be  the  most  beautiful  exposition  ever  held. 
The  surrounding  scenes  are  charming.  Towards  the  East 
the  City  of  Nashville  appears  with  its  crowded  streets,  its 
many  spires  and  the  state  Capitol  sitting  like  a queen  upon 
its  elevated  throne  dominating  all  the  city  below. 

The  Belle  Meade  Stock  Farm,  six  miles  from  the  city  may 
be  seen  as  one  approaches  the  city  from  the  West.  Here 
one  may  see  stallions  worth  from  $10,000  to  $150,000  and 
scores  of  the  best  bred  yearling  colts  in  America. 

The  Vanderbilt  University,  with  its  grand  piles  of  build- 
ings, stands  out  sharply  against  the  western  sky  as  one  looks 
from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  There  are  over  eighty  schools 
and  colleges  in  Nashville.  There  are  several  mammoth 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  that  would  startle 
many  of  the  old  soldiers  and  show  them  how  great  the  advance 
in  this  line  has  been  since  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
great  foundry  of  the  Phillips  & Buttorff  Company  turns  out 
45,000  stoves  annually.  This  concern  employs  450  men. 
The  large  saw  mills  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  handle 
more  than  100,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  annually, 
which  makes  Nashville  the  largest  hardwood  market  in  the 
world.  The  four  cotton  mills,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$1,500,000  employ  2,000  operatives  and  have  51,000  spindles — 
1.500  looms —producing  annually  nearly  20,000,000  yards  of 
cloth,  will  be  a grand  sight  for  many.  A woolen  mill  in  the 
city  has  3,000  spindles  and  employs  200  hands. 


[Kind  of  monument  at  graves  of 
Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm  and  other 
generals  of  Confederate  and  Union 
Armies  in  Chickamauga  National 
Military  Park.] 


In  sight  of  N.  C.  & St.  L.  rail- 
way on  point  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. This  overlooked  what  is 
known  as  “battle  above  i the 
J clouds..’’ 


The  packing  house  has  the  capacity  of  slaughtering  2,500 
hogs,  500  cattle  and  300  sheep  every  day,  which  work  goes  on 
through  summer  and  winter.  This  will  be  a revelation  to 
those  who  have  only  seen  such  work  going  on  in  winter.^ 

The  old  soldiers  should,  by  all  means,  select  the  route  by 
Nashville.  Even  should  they  feel  no  especial  interest  in  the 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  the  associations  of  the 
various  places  with  the  troublous  times  of  the  war  will  am- 
ply compensate  them  for  taking  this  route. 

The  scenery  will  also  arrest  attention.  From  Cowan  to 
Chattanooga,  the  main  line  of  the  Nashville,  ChattanoogaA: 
St.  Louis  Railway  passes  through  the  most  lovely  scenery  in 
that  vast  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

Rounded  domes  lifting  their  heights  to  the  blue  empyrean 
above,  deep  chasms,  rocky  defiles,  gushing  streams,  broad 
rivers,  dark  forests,  where  the  varying  tints  of  the  different 
foliage  add  a special  charm  to  tne  landscapes,  valley  farms 
embosomed  among  the  mountains  ; all  these  have  an  attrac- 
tive influence  difficult  to  describe  but  full  of  pleasure  to  the 
observer. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


WINTER  TOURS  THROUGH  TOL- 
TEC  TOWNS. 


The  travel  into  Mexico  annually  be- 
comes larger  as  people  come  to  realize 
the  novelty  of  the  delightful  journey 
and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which 
it  can  be  made  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  connecting  lines  in  Mexico.  At 
Spofford  Junction  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  tourist  who  has  presumably 
taken  the  Southern  Pacific  at  New  Or- 
leans because  of  its  quick  and  direct 
service  and  splendid  equipment,  finds 
his  sleeper  switched  from  the  main 
line  and  a waiting  train  speedily  takes 
him  to  Eagle  Pass  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
His  cargoes  direct  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
via  the  Mexican  International  and 
Mexican  Central  Railways  and  the  way 
leads  through  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring  scenery  in  the  world. 
The  whole  native  life  is  so  quaint  and 
so  at  variance  with  all  preconceived 
ideas — so  different  from  anything  one 
sees  in  the  United  States— that  the 
tourist  is  in  a constant  tremor  of  ex- 
citement and  finds  himself  continually 
edified  and  interested.  The  life  of  the 
cities  is  no  less  unique  than  is  that  of 
the  rural  district-  Making  the  City  of 
Mexico  a center,  a great  many  points 
may  be  profitably  visited — from  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  great  moun- 
tains to  the  lowlands  where  the  coffee 
and  banana  plantations  sweep  to  the 
sea  coast.  For  additional  information 
call  on  or  write  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Southern  Pacific, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


The  report  for  1895  demonstrates  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  Mutual 
Life  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  those  fortunate  enough 
to  hold  its  policies.  The  assets  now 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $221,213,- 
721  S3,  and  the  liabilities  to  $194,347,- 
157.58.  The  surplus  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  to  insure  the 
policy  holder  against  every  possible 
future  emergency  amounts  to  $26,866,- 
563.75  and  is  a sum  which  if  added  to 
the  enormous  amount  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends Jo  policy  holders  in  past  years 
would  largely  exceed  the  surplus  cacu- 
mulations  of  any  similar  institution  in 
the  world. 

The  Insurance  and  Annuities  assum- 
ed and  renewed  in  The  Mutual  Life 
during  1895  aggregate  $813,266,899-50. 


mp;moi  wes 

— or-' — 

Stonewall  Jackson, 

BY  HIS  WIDOW, 

MARY  ANNA  JACKSON, 
and  Sketches  by  Generals  Gordon,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  French.  MoLaws,  Butler,  Bradley 
Johnson,  Lane, Taliaferro, McGowan, Heth, 
Duke,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  Viscount  (general) 
Wolsei.ey,  and  others.  A book  of  nearly  700 
pages,  beadtifclly  bound  and  handsomely 
illustrated.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
and  county.  Liberal  pay.  Address, 
COURIER-JOURNAL  JOB  PRINTING  CO., 
Louisyille,  Ky. 

N.  B. — Veterans,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans and  true  admirers  of  greatness  every- 
where send  for  descriptive  circular. 


CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall  s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this 
country  for  years,  and  is  a regular  prescription. 
It  is  composed  of  the  best  tonics  known,  com- 
bined with  the  best  blood  purifiers,  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  perfect 
combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro- 
duces such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh. 
Send  for  testimonials  free. 


F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 


51 1 Church  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Booksellers. 

Dealer  in  New  and  Second  Hand  Books 
of  all  kinds. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 


Rheumatic  Pains. 


ENTIRELY  CURED,  SHALL  EVER 
PRAISE  THE  ELECTROPOISE. 


Neuralgia  Relieved  and  iBdigestion 
Cured — Will  Save  the  Expense 
of  a Physician. 


The  Electropoise  saved  me  from  hav- 
ing a physician  in  my  family  last  year, 
the  first  year  in  twelve.  G.  Beale. 

Friendship,  Tenn.,  Jan.  26,  1896. 

The  Electropoise  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
relieves  me  of  my  rheumatic  pains,  and 
I unhesitatingly  tell  other  parties  of  its 
great  value.  I say  this  that  others  may 
be  benefited.  H.  C.  Shaefer. 

Peytonia  Stud,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
1,  1896. 

I shall  ever  praise  the  Electropoise. 

J.  Stevens. 

Peytonsville, Tenn.,  March  17,1896. 

The  Electropoise  has  permanently 
cured  me  of  indigestion.  W.  L.  Noel, 
State  Pre3’t  V’.  P.  S.  C.  E. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn  , Sept.  1,  1896. 

The  Electropoise  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  relieve  Dr.  Key  of  neuralgia. 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Key. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

I have  used  the  Electropoise  for  rheu- 
matism in  many  different  forms.  Noth- 
ing ever  gave  me  such  relief.  I can  at- 
tribute my  improvement  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  use  of  the  Electropoise. 

Lewis  Moore. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  March  25,  1896. 

A book  of  complete  information  re- 
garding the  Electropoise  together  with 
reduced  rental  rates  for  the  pocket  size, 
will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  any 
address. 

DuBOIS  WEBB, 


OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A„  Washington,  D.  C 
S.  H.'H  ardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bf.nscoter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn 


WALL  PAPER 

BY  MAIL 

From  3C  a rollup 
Gilt,  6C  a roll  up 

New  and  elegant 
designs.  Samples 
and  book  "How  to 
Paper, ’’mailed  free 

e utiuti*  tins  per. 


Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 


Lillian  Rozell  Messenger  Author  of 
“Southern  Cross”  and  several  other 
works,  will  publish  at  Eastertide  her 
work  read  in  Atlanta  at  the  Exposition 
in  October.  It  is  entitled : “In  the  heart 
of  America.”  Her  paper  on  Columbus 
was  read  at  the  Worlds  Fair.  It  will  be 
illustrated,  and  being  Epic  in  tone  and 
spirit  it  Is  patristic, paying  noble  tribute 
to  American  valor,  and  to  Southern 
braves  especially.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  South.  The  poem  contains  a fine 
tribute  to  woman.  There  is  a lovely 
apostrophe,  in  the  first  pages,  to  the 
South’s  distinctive  singer — the  mock- 
ing bird.  This  poem  takes  the  high 
ground  that  “God  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him  and  to  do  His  will.” 


HA O PPM  I N P Opium,  Cocaine,  Whis- 
Ifivnrmiic  ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  koldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


REUNION  AT  RICHMOND 

Of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
June  30- July  2.  Reduced  rates 
via  Southern  Railway. 


For  the  occasion  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  which  occurs  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  June  30,  July  2,  1896,  Southern 
Railway  will  sell  tickets  to  Richmond, 
Va  , and  return  at  very  low  rates. 

Tickets  from  points  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  North  and  East  of  Atlanta 
and  Chattanooga  will  be  sold  June  27, 
28  and  29,  and  from  points  South  and 
West  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  and 
East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  tickets 
will  be  sold  June  26,  27,  28  and  29.  Final 
limit  on  tickets  from  all  points  will  be 
July  6,  1896. 

From  points  South  and  West  of  At- 
lanta, the  short  and  quick  route  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  via.  the  “Piedmond  Air 
Line,”  and  the  service  is  peerless.  From 
Knoxville,  Tenn,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  points  West  thereof,  the  route  of 
the  Southern  Railway  is  via  Asheville 
g,nd  through  the  scenic  ‘‘LAND  OF 
THE  SKY.”  The  service  of  this  line 
is  unexcelled. 

Call  on  any  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  for  further  information,  or  E. 
J.  Martin,  T.  P.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss.;  J. 
L.  Meek,  T.  P.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; W. 
H.  Doll,  T.  P.  A , Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
L.  A.  Shipman,  T.  P.  A.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ; ,T.  C-  Andrews,  S W.  P.  A.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  W.  A.  Turk,  G-  P.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C. ; S.  IJ.  Hardwick,  A. 
G.  P-  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; C.  A.  Benscoter, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Robt.  Montanus,  of  212 
West  Market  Street,  Louisville,  Ky., — • 
a bargain  offer.  Mr.  Montanus  says, 
“wall  paper  at  3 cents  a roll  is  cheaper 
than  having  your  walls  dirty.”  Try  him. 


CANVAS  FOLDING 
ENAMELLED  BATH. 


Nervousness. 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 


Tub  fits  bather  so  two  pails  of  water  make 
submergent  bath.  Hot  bath  ready  in  five  min- 
utes. Weight,  10  pounds.  Catalogue  free. 
Baths  or  Boats.  World’*  Fair  award. 

ACME  FOLDING  TUB  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

CONFEDERATE  AUTOGRAPHS.  — Parties 
having  duplicates  to  sell  or  exchange,  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  BOX  503,  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey. 


WONDERFUL  GfJRESF*^% 

For  fifty  years  Botanic  Bl 1 Balm  ( !>.  B.  P>  > lias 

never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  SUm  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  81.00  per  lame  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


IN  ARMS  AND  LEGS  CURED— READ 
AND  BE  CONVINCED. 


After  Using  the  Electropoise  Health  is 
Improyed — Sleep  as  Well  Now  as  a 
Young  Person. 


I bought  the  Electropoise  for  my 
mother,  who  is  eighty  years  old.  She 
has  suffered  for  years  with  nervousness 
(or  jerks,  as  she  calls  it)  in  her  arms 
and  legs.  It  was  so  bad  it  would  al- 
most throw  her  out  of  bed,  and  she 
would  be  almost  wild,  and  hardly  knew 
what  it  was  to  sleep  at  night  or  in  day- 
time either. 

It  is  seldom  she  has  it  new,  and  if  she 
does,  we  rim  for  the  Electropoise.  She 
sleeps  as  well  now  as  a young  person. 
She  has  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
for  years ; she  has  suffered  more  with 
it  in  her  hip  than  anywhere  else. 

Her  health  is  better  and  she  can  get 
around  better  than  she  has  for  years. 

If  this  will  be  of  any  advantage  to 
you,  you  can  use  it  as  you  see  fit.  Re- 
spectfully, Mrs.  M.  Salinger, 

712  Quapaw  Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A book  of  complete  information 
mailed  free  to  any  address.  Write  for 
reduced  rental  rates  on  the  pocket 
Electropoise. 

DuBOIS  WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 


$5.00 

For  Two  Months’  Rent 

With  liberal  terms  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
chase after  renting.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  curative 
work  of  the  Electropoise  should  write 
for  booklet  giving  full  particulars.  The 
Electropoise  endorsed  by  thousands  in 
every  walk  of  life  all  over  the  country 

WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Pu*Li*Hina  House, 

Nashville.  Tennessee. 

(When  writing  mention  Veteran.) 


At  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Reduced  Rates 
via  Southern  Railway. 


For  the  occasion  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  which  will  convene  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  8-14,  inclu- 
sive, the  Southern  Railway  will  sell 
tickets  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  re- 
turn, at  rate  of  one  limited  first-class 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  May  5 to  8,  inclusive,  good  to  return 
fifteen  days  from  date  of  sale,  but  limit 
on  tickets  may  be  extended,  allowing 
fifteen  days  additional  time,  provided 
they  are  deposited  with  Joint  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  on  or  before  May  14,  1896. 

The  Southern  Railway  reaches  Chat- 
tanooga from  all  directions,  and  its  ser- 
vice is  unexcelled.  It  is  the  short  line 
and  the  scenic  route  from  Louisville,  in 
connection  with  the  Queen  and  Cres- 
cent. The  Southern  Railway  is  also 
the  scenic  route  from  Virginia  points, 
Washington  and  other  Eastern  cities, 
via  Asheville  and  through  the  “Land  of 
the  Sky.”  It  is  the  direct  line  from 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  points.  The  Southern 
Railway  is  the  short  line  and  operates 
the  quickest  and  most  convenient 
schedules  from  points  on  its  line  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  Chattanooga. 

For  further  information,  call  on  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Ry.,or  E.J.  Martin, 
T.  P.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss.;  A.  Whedon, 
P.  & T.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ; J.  L.  Meek, 
T.  P.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  ; W.  H.  Doll, 
T.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ; L.  A. 
Shipman,  T.  P.  A.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  ; 
J.  C.  Andrews,  S.  W.  P.  A.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. ; L.  S-  Brown,  G.  A.  P.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C-  ; W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P. 
A.,  Washington,  D.  G. ; S.  H.  Hardwick, 
A.  G.  P.  A , Atlanta,  Ga. ; C-  A.  Bensco- 
ter, A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

MILLER’S  HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  2flth  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  by  the  Y.  M- 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U„  I.  O.  G.  T„  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rates  for  families  and  permanent 
guests.  Send  for  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  PROPRIETOR. 

HAMILTON  PARKS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW, -v 

ROOMS  53  AND  54, 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

....NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


TELEPHONE  14B+ 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO- 


American  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Col.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Gen.  Manager  N.  N.  A M. 
V.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  9 94  ly 


(^federate  l/eterap 


rLOJiJxrirLrLR  an  rui  ruijxruT_rm_ri 

..THE.. 

Georgia  jJome  Ingitfance 

..COMPANY.. 

COLU/'VBUS,  GEORGIA. 


nxL^ 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
e pany.  1-95-iy  p 

CT\/uiAJxruvjiJTJXfuxri/TJiJArLn_n_rLrLnjiJxro 


LANDIS  BANKING  CO., 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


WWt  bare  money  to  loan  on  real  (state 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


Two  Years  on  the  Alabama. — Gen. 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala-, 
writes  that  he  has  “read  Sinclair’s  Two 
Years  on  the  Alabama  with  intense 
interest.  I know  Sinclair  well,  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  officers  with  whom 
he  sailed  on  the  Alabama,  therefore, 
much  of  the  story  appeals  to  me  person- 
ally- I sincerely  hope  that  the  book 
will  have  a large  sale.” 


ONE-HALF  SIZE  OF  BOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION  POWDER 


has  been  the  standard  for  forty  years  and 
is  more  popular  to-day  than  ever  before. 

pokzoxi’s 

in  the  ideal  complexion  powder— beautifying, 
refreshing,  cleanly,  healthful  and  harmless. 
A delicate,  invisible  protection  to  the  face. 

Wit  it  every  box  ni  !‘(iZ  ZON  FS  amng- 
njiieent  Seovill's  &OLI>  PUFF 
BOX  is  ifivea  free  of  charge. 

AT  DRUGGISTS  and  FANCY  STORES. 


n>U  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

64.60  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas. 


“ One  CountcB, 

. . . ©ne  yiag.' 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts.  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Militaet  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

WWOflOOO  00000000  aattoottom  0000  OOOOOOOO  IOOOOOOO  JUOOOOtW 

W,  & R.  R,  R. 

AND 

I NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

3 DAILY  TRAINS  3 

TO 

CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE, 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

rMIGRANT 
S.  RATES 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  thegreat- 
est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very 
low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil- 
dren. It  will  be  a great  education  for 
them. 

*#"For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired 
information  write  to 

J.  L.  Edmondson,  j.  w.  Hicks, 

Trav.  Paps.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOS.  M.  Brown. T.M.,  C.  E.  Harmon, G.P.A., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

a»a— iwwB«ioooaoaaoooagp«iQBoeorH3vit»flai»i)oooooo 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by -us 
ing  Wilson  Common  Sensif  R 
Drums.  New  scientific  invec 
tion;  different  from  all  othe 
devices.  The  only  safe,  simp! 
lcomfortable  and  invisible  Ea 
I Drum  in  the  world.  Help 
I where  medical  skill  fails.  N 
wire  or  string  attaehmen 
Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
310  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Kj 
(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


EART  DISEASE,  like 

many  other  ailments  when  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  system, 
never  gets  better  of  its  own  accord,  but 
Constantly  grows  worse,.  There  are 
thousands  who  know  they  have  a defective 
heart,  but  will  not  admit  the  fact.  They 
don’t  want  their  friends  to  worry,  and 
Don’t  knmv  what  to  take  for  it,  as 
they  have  been  told  time  and  again  that 
heart  disease  was  incurable.  Such  jvas  the 
case  of  Mr.  Silas  Farley  of  Dyesville,  Ohio 
who  writes  June  19.  1894,  as  follows: 

“I  had  heart  disease  for  S3  years, 
my  heart  hurting  mo  almost  continually. 
The  first  15  years  I doctored  all  the  time, 
trying  several  physicians  and  remedies, 
until  my  last  doctor  told  me  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  as 
I could  not  be  cured. 
I gradually  grew 
worse,  very  weak, 
and  completely  dis- 
couraged, until  I 
lived,  propped  half 
up  in  bed,  because  I 
couldn’t  lie  down 
nor  sit  up.  Think- 
ing my  time  had 
come  I told  my  fam- 
ily what  I wanted 
done  when  I was 
gone.  But  on  the  first  day  of  March  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Jones, 
of  Anderson,  Ind.,  I commenced  taking 
Dr.  Miles’  Xew  Cure  for  the  Heart 
and  wonderful  to  tell,  in  ten  days  I was 
working  at  light  work  and  on  March  19  com- 
menced framing  a barn,  which  is  heavy 
work,  and  I hav’nt  lost  a day  since.  I am  56 
years  old,  6 ft.  4!4  inches  and  weigh  2501bs. 
I believe  I am  fully  cured,  and 
I am  now  only  anxious  that  everyone  shall 
know  of  your  wonderful  remedies.” 
Dyesville,  Ohio.  Silas  Farley. 

Dr.  Miles  Heart  Cure  is  sold  on  a positive 
guarantee  that  tho  first  bottle  will  benefit. 
All  druggists  sell  it  at  $1,  6 bottles  for$5  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind, 

Dr.  Miles’  Heart  Cure 

Restores  Health 

You  cm  find  W.  H.  NICHOL’S 

. . Centennial  Barber  Shop  . . 

at  316  North  Cherry  Street, 

Opposite  the  Vanderbilt  Law  and  Dental  School, 
with  the  following  prices:  First-class  hair  cut, 
any  style,  16c.:  shampoo,  16c.;  shaving,  10c.; 
seafoam,  10c.;  any  kind  of  shoes  shined.  6c. 
Give  us  a call.  W.  H.  Niohol 

'-Nichol  is  proud  of  being  a Veteran; 
having  “served”  with  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
two  years.  True  he  was  in  Nashville 
when  the  war  closed,  but  he  was  like 
Zeb  Vance,  “cotton  tail” — he  had  no 
reputation  at  stake. 


x ONE  MELON  WFIGHS.  9z"lbs. 

.1  SIX  OTHERS  WEIGH  '.420  .USa> 
1 YOU  WANT  SOME  OF  THESE  SEED 
I ' SENDTHRtt  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  FOR 
INTERS  STING  CATALOGUE, yilTH’Fuu:- 
‘ INSTRUCTlONS  HOW  TO .GROWTOR  PROFIT. 
WATERMELONS  GIAN’  BEGGAR.WEEM 
AND  PAPER  SHtu  PLCANSTQ- 

c w.m  girarde'au:'\:>^ 

MONTICEVLC  n*;?  / 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


[ Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


TEETH— Extracted,  25c;  filled  with  silver 
76c;  gold,  $1  to  $2;  with  white  filling,  75c;  good 
set  upper  or, lower,  $5;  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
17  .60.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly.  Bell  buckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Columbia,  Clarksville.  Watch  looal  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM. — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


RUNDLE  & SON. — Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & tv.  H.  Singer,  933  North 
College  Street. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  TnrRishJaths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No,  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Nashville  Spice  Mills, 

J.  W.  THOMAS  & SON,  Proprietors, 

NASHVILLE,  TEN 


To  Our  Socthern  Friends  : 

We  would  suggest  that  a useless  expense  is 
incurred  by  buying  50  cents  Baking  Powder. 
The  highest  priced  ingredient  is  Cream  Tartar, 
to-day  selling  for  24  cents  to  jobbers.  Thomas’ 
Pure  Baking  Powder,  manufactured  by  J.  W. 
Thomas  & Son.  corner  Cedar  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  sold  for  25  cents  a pound 
and  guaranteed  the  best.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted. 
Mention  The  Veteran. 


> 0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 -Q 

l ..I'..  Specimen  pages,  etc., 

> W w vUBlvl  ™ sent  on  application. 

International 

“ Unabridged."  Didlionary^ 

Invaluable  in  Office, 
School , and  Home. 


WEBSTER'S 
l INTERNATIONAL 
k DICTIONARY 


Standard  of  the  U.  S. 

| Gov’t  Printing  Office,  the  U.  S. 

I Supreme  Court,  the  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  , 
commended  by  every  State  , 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a word. 
It  Is  easy  to  learn  what  a word  means. 


G.  & C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


ME  PRESENT  HEREWITH 


f,l\  t)  e71i)r)ueil  ^faleirjer)! 


of  the  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  following 

SUMMARY; 

Insurance  written  in  1894,  - $6,264, 711.05 
Increase  of  Assets,  - - - - $400,374.91 
increase  of  Surplus,  - - - - $32,221.71 

Total  amount  paid  Policy  Hold- 
ers since  Organization.  - - $5,264,986.55 

OFFICERS: 

0.  R.  LOOKER,  President. 

JAS.  H.  CUMMINS.  Secretary. 


Agents  wanted  throughout  the  State.  Libera 
commission.  Apply  for  literature  to 

J.  H.  JAMESON,  General  Agent, 

Nashville.  Tenn 


Publisher  of  The  Veteran  carries  a 
$10,000  policy  in  this  Company. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


J.  S.  MACON, 

Physician  k Specialist, 

BELL  FACTORY,  ALA. 

Piles  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
are  cured  permanently  and  without  pain, 
by  a New  Method,  within  seven  to  twenty 
days.  No  failure.  The  best  of  reference 
given  upon  application.  Only  try  me  and 
be  convinced.  The  oldest  Rectal  Infirmary 
in  the  South.  Stricture  of  Uretha  cured 
without  pain  or  blood.  Female  diseases  a 
specialty. 


Your  Stationery 

-*  May  be  an  indication  of  your  »— 
business  judgment.  If  you  JCS 
— want  it  neat  and  tasty  and  •'*- 
SSZ  cheap.  Get  it  done  by  £2^ 

UNIVERSITY  . PRESS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Dr.  Miles’  Pain  Pills  stop  Headache. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 

under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 

DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughons 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board.  Open  to  both  sexe3.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 
HAM17  CTTIRV  We  have  recently  prepared 
HU  ill  u OlUUl,  book*  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  atndy.”  Write  fer  ‘‘Home Stndy  ” 
circulars  at  once. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


THE  IHTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 
STATEMENT 

For  the  year  ending  December  31  1895 

Assets $221,213,721  33 

Liabilities  ....  194,347,157  58 

Surplus $26,806,563  75 

Total  Income  - $48,597,430  51 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  in 

1895  $23,126,728  45 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in 

force $S99,074,453  7S 

Net  gain  in  1895  - - - $01,047,645  30 

Note — Insurance  merely  written  is  discarded 
from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and 
only  insurance  actually  issued  and  paid  for  in 
cash  is  included. 


I have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State- 
ment and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

Charles  A.  Pkeller  Auditor 

From  the  Surplus  a dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual 

Report  of  the  Examining  Committee 

Office  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York 

February  n,  1896 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this 
Company,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  December  last, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a Committee  to 
examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1895,  and  to  verify  the  same  by 
comparison  with  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  certify  that 
the  statement  is  in  all  particulars  correct  and  that 
the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the 
Company. 

In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  investments 
of  the  Company  and  express  their  approval  of  the 
system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  have  been  kept,  and  the 
business  in  general  transacted. 

(signed)  H.  C.  von  Post  Robert  Olyphant 

Chas.  R.  Henderson  Wm.  P.  Dixqn 
James  C.  Holden  J.  H.  Herrick 

committee 


ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS  Vice-President 


Walter  R.  Gillette 
Isaac  F.  Lloyd 
Frederic  Cromwell 
EmORY  McCLINTOCK 


General  Manager 
2d  Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


BISCOE  HINDMAN, 

General  Agent  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

FRANK  N.  VAUGHN,  Manager. 

T.  S.  GOODALL,  Special  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  patrons  of  the  Market 
House,  is  located  at  103  Public  Square,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  stalls,  and  keeps  a 
stock  of  fresh  meats  hams,  sausages, 
etc.,  unsurpassed  by  any.  The  Nash- 
ville Packing  House  supplies  him, 
whieh  fact  tells  thar  everything  will  be 
first-class.  Free  delivery,  urbane  sales- 
men, low  prices  and  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  will  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  103  Public  Square. 


Confederate  l/eterai) 


JACKSON,  JOHNSTON  AND  LEE. 


The  above  is  a good  illustration  of  the  fine  picture  of  the 
three  famous  Generals.  The  picture  is  18x24  inches,  on 
heavy  panel  28x32,  and  price  $7. 50.  This  picture  sent  to 
camps  or  individuals  at  the  price,  or  as  a premium  for  fifteen 
subscriptions.  This  splendid  picture  would  be  the  pride  of 
every  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  in  existence. 

Address,  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

VA.  & TENN.  R,  R.  SOUTH  SIDE  R.  R. 

NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 

— NOW  THE — 

Norfolk  & Western  Railroad, 

THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  the  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past: 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot,  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 

When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West.  Pass.  Agt.,  119  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


EaEar.-SGaraBaHarirsnaBarrinaB^Ear^niaEgnaBaHB 


THE  SIEGE 
OF  RICHMOND. 


On  June  30th,  1896,  Richmond  will  be  taken  by 
storm.  This  march  on  Richmond  will  be  made  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans will  march  proudly  into  this,  the  chosen  place 
for  their  Sixth  Annual  Reunion.  In  choosing  Rich- 
mond as  a place  for  this  Reunion,  they  have  selected 
.a  spot  which  doubtless  cannot  be  excelled  in  historic 
interest  anywhere  in  these  United  States.  Thousands 
of  veterans  will  assemble  here  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  happy  faces  will  again  meet  to  talk  over  with 
their  comrades,  the  trials  and  hardships  of  those 
eventful  times  long  since  past. 

Cheap  railroad  rates  will  be  made  by  the  Cotton 
Belt  Route,  and  every  veteran  in  Arkansas  and  Texas 
should  attend. 

The  COTTON  BELT  ROUTE  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  line  to  Richmond,  and  fewer  changes  are 
necessary.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  free  reclining 
chair  cars,  and  Pullman  Sleepers  run  solid  to  Mem- 
phis without  change,  making  direct  connections  via. 
all  lines  for  Richmond.  Rates,  maps,  time  tables 
and  full  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  upon 
application  to 

S.  G.  Warner, 

General  Pass.  Agent,  Lines  in  Texas,  Tyler,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Gli"SON, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume. 

General  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


naBaBQKanaGsnaESEBBi^EaEarTir.rin^EarsnoEiagjjg 


(Mention  Vet  ran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


— Muldoon  Monument  Go, 

(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 

Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United  States.  These  monu- 
ments cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of  monu- 
ments they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


N 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagu», 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  material, 

write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 

322,  324,  326,  328  Green  Street.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

THE  RICHMOND  TIM ES. 


FINE  OFFER  TO  VETERANS  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  R.  Holderby,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  writes  that  the  Weekly  Times  is  in  reality  a semi  or  twice-a-week  paper, 
and  adds:  We  send  it  out  in  part  one  and  part  two,  every  Monday  and  every  Thursday  morning.  Eight  pages  every 
Monday  and  either  six  or  eight  pages  every  Thursday.  It  is  carefully  edited  in  every  respect  and  contains  all  the  news 
published  in  the  daily  in  a condensed  form.  For  instance,  if  an  item  of  news  begins  in  the  Tuesday  daily  and  the  further 
developments  are  carried  along  in  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  papers,  the  weekly  subscriber  will  find  all  the  items  care- 
fully condensed  and  consolidated  into  one  story.  The  home,  the  farm,  the  dairy,  etc.,  have  well-managed  departments. 

The  position  of  the  paper  editorially  is  well-known  throughout  Virginia  especially.  The  Times  is  fearless  and  in- 
dependent, yet  strictly  Democratic,  directly  Confederate,  and  all  questions  of  public  interest  are  openly  discussed  with  no 
effort  to  cater  to  any  particular  class. 

Every  man  and  woman  of  Southern  sentiment,  wherever  living,  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  Reunion  proceedings 
at  Richmond  and  can  learn  all  they  may  wish  to  know  through  The  Times. 

This  twice-a-week  edition  will  be  furnished  with  The  Veteran  for  $150  a year,  or  The  Veteran  one  year — new  or 
renewals — and  The  Times  six  months  for  $1.25.  The  Veteran  commends  this  cordially,  confident  that  its  readers  will  be 
delighted  with  The  Times. 


SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 


Is  what  everybody  is  after,  and 
not  to  give,  and  I am  again  go- 
ing to  “cast  my  bread  upon  the 
waters”  for  great  returns,  as  before.  On  your  sending  me  the  names  of  five  af- 
flicted friends  who  need  a remedy  no  man  can  make,  I will  send  you  by  mail  a 
free  package  of  Vitae-Ore— and  to  them  too — that  will  convince  you  that  man 
never  did,  can,  or  will  compound  its  equal  for  man’s  ills  of  all  nature — that  it  is  a 
God-made  remedy,  nothing  added  or  extracted ; the  best  thing  in,  on,  or  out  of  the 
earth  for  all  who  suffer  from  ills  and  aches  brought  on  from  old  age,  over-work, 
mental  and  physical  prostration  from  long  illness.  It  is  the  most  potent,  power- 
ful, and  antiseptic  constitutional,  blood,  brain,  and  brawn  tonic  and  rebuilder 
ever  known  to  man.  I do  not  advertise  and  sell  as  quack  nostrum-notion-dope 
makers  do  their  vile  and  disease-making  poisons,  but  as  an  honest  man,  scorning 
to  take  anyone’s  money  before  being  convinced,  at  my  expense,  that  V.-O.  will  do 
more  good  than  all  else — a would-be  public  benefactor  whose  life  is  an  open  book, 
and  whose  efforts  are  in  the  line  of  a Christian’s  duty.  If  you  are  ill — 1 care  not 
what  the  doctor  calls  it — give  me  a chance  to  prove  to  you  that  you  need  V.-O. 
worse  than  I need  your  money  and  if  you  are  honest  I’ll  provide  the  way  for  you 
to  buy  it.  No  female  suffering  from  weakness  and  general  debility  lives  but  that 
V.-O.  will  cure  her,  no  matter  from  what  cause-  Try  it  free  at  my  expense.  No 
man  needing  strength  from  general  debilitation  will  use  it  but  to  bless  it,  and  no 
sickly  child  should  be  without  it.  Write  on  a postal  card  for  free  samples  and 
full  particulars.  THEO.  NOEL,  Geologist,  713  Tacoma  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


The  Southern  Travelers’  Railway 
Guide,  published  by  J.  R.  Watts.  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  for  March  is  an  up  to  date 
number.  The  Guide  begins  its  eleventh 
year.  It  is  a neat  and  convenient  vol- 
ume, combining  the  very  latest  sched- 
ules of  all  the  Southern  roads,  a select 
directory  of  the  hotels  and  resorts,  to- 
gether with  much  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  railway  travel  throughout 
the  South.  It  is  indeed  quite  an  ency- 
clopedia of  useful  information  to  the 
traveler  and  business  man.  Price  20 
cents  per  copy. 

The  Miami  Medical  College, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Regular  Session  Begins  Oct.  1,  1895. 


8end  for  Catalogue.  All  Inquiries  reoelre 
prompt  attention. 
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MANY  BATTLES  WERE  FOUGHT  ALONG  THE  LINES  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  RAILROADS  NOW  COMPRISING  THE 

NORFOLK  ifi  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


1861-65.  '<x 

The  Virginia  & Tenn.  R.  R, 


(Bristol  to  Lynchburg.) 


The  South  Side  R.  R. 

(Lynchburg  to  Petersburg.) 


The  Norfolk  & Petersburg  R.  R. 

(Petersburg  to  Norfolk.) 

Furnished  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  various  armies. 


v*  1896.  v*  rJt 

The  Norfolk  & Western  R.  R. 

Is  prepared  to  handle  all  who  may  attend  the  Reunion  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Besides  the  double  daily  service, 
special  trains  will  be  run. 
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All  information  as  to  terms  and  rates  of  fare  will  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  upon  application.  Cheap  rates 
and  quick  time  via  Bristol. 


O6  J’ 


WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

Western  Passenger  Agent, 


\\9  W.  9th  Street. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 
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- - Is  the  Direct  Route  to  - - 


••••  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

UTJXnjTJTXLTLr  UTJXTLnjTXUTJ  LTLP  J"U  L/1  rU"U 

The  citizens  of  Richmond  have  determined  to  make  the  Confederate  Reunion  to  be  held  there 

JUNE  30,  JULY  l and  2,  1896, 

the  most  successful  and  pleasant  meeting’  that  has  yet  been  held.  The  old  Confederate  Capitol  will 
extend  a hearty  welcome  to  all  the  veterans  attending  the  Reunion.  Great  preparations  are 
making  to  open  wide  the  door  of  hospitality.  The  various  Committees  are  already  at 
work.  A large  fund  has  been  collected  and  will  be  judiciously  expended  pro- 
viding the  comfort,  accommodations,  and  entertainment  of  the  ci  tv’s  guests. 

A TRUE  VIRGINIA  WELCOME  AWAITS  ALL. 


' View  From  the  Capitol  Building,  Looking  West  I p Grace  Street.  St.  Paul’s  Church 

TJTJTJTJTJTJT_n_»  LTLT  IJXTlJLnjTJTJTJ  LTlJHJTriJTJTJTJ  UTJTJTJTJT_TLnj  UTJt  JMJTJTJTT1J  UTJTnjTJt_rLTU'  IflJtJTJtJlJTJTJUtJtJlJtJTJTJtJ  JTJTJTJIJTJIJTJ  TTJT-TLn 

Some  of  the  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in  and  around  Richmond:  Lee  Monument,  A.  P.  Hill  Monument, 
Confederate  War  Museum,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States;  the 
Capitol,  used  by  the  Confederate  Congress;  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Monument  to  Con- 
federate Dead,  Oakwood  Cemetery  with  its  graves  of  16,000  Confederate  Soldiers. 


St.  John’s  Church,  the  meeting  place  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  March  1775,  when  its  walls  resounded 
with  the  thunder  of  Patrick  Henry's  oratory:  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.”  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors’  Monument,  Washington  Monument,  City  Hall,  Armories  of  the  various  State 
troops,  and  hundreds  of  other  historical  landmarks. 


STREET  CARS  RUN  FROM  THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEVEN  PINES  BATTLEFIELD 


JUNE  30,  JULY  1 and  2,  1896. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PATRIOTIC  AND  progressive 


MAY,  ISWfl 


PHICJi,  10  CJKST.s, 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


Price  $1  00  per  Year, 
in  Advance. 


S.  A.  CUNNINOUAim 
Editor. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  May,  1896 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AT  CHARLESTON 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 


S.A.L. 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE. 


. . . THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  . . . 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 

The  Only  Line  Running  Solid  Vestibuled  Trains 
From  Atlanta  to  Richmond. 


CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 


. . . BN  ROUTE  TO  THE  . . . 


| Grand . Re-Union 

2^  Can  Find  no  Such  Accommodations  or  Attractions 

by  Any  Other  Route. 

H Special  Trains,  Special  Coaches,  Special  Schedules 

Over  the  N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway,  W.  & A.,  S.  A.  L.,  via 
Chattanooga,  Kennesaw,  Chickamauga,  Alatoona  Pass,  At- 
lanta,  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Petersburg,  The  Cra- 
ter,  thence  through  numerous  battlefields  to  Richmond. 

H SPECIAL  RATES  ARRANGED  FOR  SIDE  TRIPS  AND^  EXCURSIONS. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS, 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  No  6,  Kimball  House  — B.  A.  Newland, 
Gen.  Agent  Pass.  Department.  Wm.  B.  Clements,  Trav. 
Pass.  Agent.  E.  J.  Walker,  Ticket  Agent. 

AUGUSTA,  GA.— P.  Tennant,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C , 156  E.  Bay  St.— W.  A.  Pelot,  Trav. 
Pass.  Agent. 

CINCINNATI,  O —B.  S.  Terhune,  Commercial  Agent,  Room  5, 
Fosdick  Building. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.  J.  N.  Wisner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
LAURENS,  S.  C.— J.  N.  Wright,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA..  303  Camp  St.— R.  H.  Tate,  South- 
Western  Pass.  Agent 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA.— J.  H.  Griffin,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
NASHVILLE,  TNEN. — Jas.  G.  Cantrell,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  77  Main  St.— J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  city  Pass. 
Agent. 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA.— Geo.  McP.  Batte,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.— H.  S.  Leard,  Trav  Pass.  Agent. 
RICHMOND  VA.— H.  M.  Boykin,  City  Pass.  Agent. 

ROME.  GA. — J.  G.  Ramey,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO  — H.  I.  Norvell,  Com.  Agent,  room  407,  Mer 
chant's  Exchange 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C.-Thos,  D.  MEAREs,jGeneral  Agent. 


~3*L  W.  B.  GLOVER,  Traffic  Manager.  T.  J.  ANDERSON.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

2^  — .*sr'  E ST  JOHN,  Vice-President  and  Gen.  Manager,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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whe^oipnante^ork  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


&-pendleton 

BANKERS 

45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

STOCK  BROKERS 

COTTON  BROKERS 

BOND  BROKERS 

WHEAT  BROKERS 

Members  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange 

N.  Y Coffee  Exchange 


Connected  by  Private  Wire  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d i s t r i c t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan. 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky., 
Manager. 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Three  Buildings.  Rooms  for  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session  begins  Sr  pt amber  2,  1895.  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season. 


In  Music  two  first-class  musicians  as-e  in  charge  of  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Our  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 

For  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  REV.  GEO.  W.  F. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending 
over  a period  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which  is  in 
advance  of  competition. 

A Kindergarten  is  in  connection  with  the  College;  also  training  class 
for  teachers  and  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Frcebel’s  principles  of 
child-culture. 

The  Best  Elocutionary  Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teachers 
desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 

Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  defire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaui- 
hall  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator,  steam  heat, 
ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  Unparalelled  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  fifty 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4,000  from  half  the  Union. 

RICE.  D.D.,  Pres.,  108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Term. 
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THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 

-.{-^^■MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS.!— 

Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 
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PIANO. 

oooooooooooooooooooooo 


That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


^ FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  ^ 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  ol 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  W ORLD, 


And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

ville,  ^LerTri 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


There  is  much  omitted  from  this  number  that  was 
intended  for  it.  The  June  issue  will  contain  notes 
of  much  that  was  intended  to  appear  in  a more 
elaborate  way.  The  demand  for  special  reunion 
space  compels  these  changes.  Of  the  articles  de- 
layed, that  of  acknowledgement  to  railroads  will 
have  special  attention. 


The  Charleston  News  and  Conner  (April  24th) 
says:  “There  is  still  a bit  of  vanity  about  the  old 
soldiers.  * * * When  General  Walker  an- 

nounced that  an  artist  would  take  a picture  of  the 
Division  for  the  Confederate  Veteran,  the  old 
soldiers  could  be  seen  bracing  up  and  trying  to  look 
as  young  as  they  might  have  twenty  years  ago.” 


MISSOURIANS  GO  TO  RICHMOND  REUNION. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  6,  1896. 
Adjutant-General  Newman  sends  out  General  Or- 
der No.  4,  stating  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  St.  Louis  to  Richmond  and  return  is  $19.65; 
that  they  will  have  as  many  through  cars  and 
sleepers  as  may  be  needed. 

The  train  will  leave  St.  Louis  on  Saturday,  June 
27.  at  8:30  p.m..  arriving  at  Louisville  at  7 o’clock 
next  morning,  where  there  will  be  a reception  by 
the  Louisville  Camp  U.  C.  V.  At  Lexington,  Ky., 
there  will  be  another  reception  They  will  arrive 
at  Richmond  Monday  morning. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  through  its  U.  C.  V. 
Camps,  “has  resolved  to  attempt  to  secure  the  Na- 
tional U.  C.  V.  Reunion  of  1897.” 

The  Major  General  commanding  Missouri  Divis- 
ion requests  each  Camp  to  send  its  full  quota  of  del- 
egates, if  possible,  to  aid  in  securing  the  Reunion. 


The  Marshall.  Tenn.,  Gazette  of  May  1896,  states 
that  recently  while  Mr.  Henry  Pointer,  of  Spring 
Hill,  was  passing  through  his  premises  he  discovered 
the  remains  of  a Federal  soldier  which  had  been 
exposed  by  the  overflow  of  a creek.  Various  arti- 
cles were  found  in  a state  of  almost  perfect  preser- 
vation. Parts  of  the  army  blanket  in  which  he 
was  wrapped  were  in  evidence  and  a minie  ball 
which  caused  his  death,  was  found  between  his  ribs. 
He  was  killed  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Franklin. 


Battle  Abbey  Meeting  at  Fayetteville, 
Tenn. — Mrs.  F.  Z.  Metcalfe,  President,  Zollicoffer — 
Fulton  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  May  9,  ’96,  writes:  The 

Battle  Abbey  Tournament  given  by  our  Chapter  of 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
Shackleford  Fulton  Bivouac — Confederate  Veterans, 
April  25th,  ’96,  was,  I believe,  the  first  Battle  Ab- 
bey entertainment  given  in  the  State,  and  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  proceeds  amounted  to  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  though  we  had  a good  many  heavy  ex- 
penses we  netted  a handsome  sum. 

We  placed  one  hundred  dollars  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Association,  (to 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  Battle  Abbey),  we 


donated  five  dollars  to  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument 
fund,  five  dollars  to  assist  in  rebuilding  a fence 
around  the  Confederate  burying  ground  at  Resaca 
Georgia,  and  we  placed  the  remainder,  amounting 
to  about  sixty-five  dollars,  in  bank  to  the  credit  of 
our  Chapter  for  future  use. 

The  programme  consisted  of  brilliant  attractions, 
with  inspiring  music  by  the  Fayetteville  and  Peters- 
burg bands.  The  following  features  were  good. 

Grand  bicycle  parade,  pony  race  by  boys,  bicycl- 
ing by  boys,  from  10  to  15  years  old,  potato  race,  by 
men  of  any  age,  bicycling  by  little  girls,  and  an 
old  time  game  of  bull  pen,  played  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way.  The  entertainment  was  concluded  by 
a tournament. 


UNDERWOOD'S  CHICAGO  MONUMENT. 


Gen.  John  C.  Underwood’s  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Monument  Movement  is  widely  known. 
It  has  been  described  and  commented  upon  ex- 
haustively. His  years  of  unceasing  zeal  in  its 
achievement  naturally  enough  make  him  feel 
pride  in  it  and  a desire  to  make  record  beyond  the 
granite  and  marble  structure,  so  as  a work  of  love 
and  pride  he  has  published  a volume  that  richly 
merits  liberal  notice  and  patronage. 

The  book  contains  some  200  elegant  half-tone  en- 
gravings and  fine  etchings,  and  it  is  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  dedication 
of  the  Confederate  monument  in  that  city,  the  en- 
tertainments afterward  to  the  same  guests  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  and  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky'.  The 
cover  is  as  perfect  a blending  of  the  colors  of  hlue 
and  gray  as  seems  possible. 

The  frontispiece  is  a full  page  scene  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  in  the  springtime,  showing  the  highest 
artistic  skill,  while  all  through  the  book  there  are 
etchings  and  half-tone  engravings  of  a high  order. 
The  record  of  the  beautiful  service  has  been  pre- 
pared with  vigilant  care,  so  if  the  edition  of  the 
book  is  large  enough  it  will  do  much  good. 

Some  conception  of  the  work  that  General  Un- 
derwood has  done  for  our  cause  may  be  had  in  a re- 
view from  this  book  of  the  Confederates  that  died 
in  Northern  prisons.  He  has  published  largely  their 
names  in  pamphlets,  and  in  this  work  he  compiles 
the  numbers  in  the  various  prisons 

The  aggregate  number  is  23,532  which  are  at  the  following 
places  in  part : 

In  Illinois,  at  Alton,  2,218;  Chicago  (Camp  Douglas), 
6,229  ; atRock  Island,  l, 960- 

In  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  Camp  Morton.  1,484. 

Tn  Maryland,  at  Point  Lookout,  3,445 ; at  London  Park,  100. 

In  New  Jersey,  at  Finnis  Point,  Fort  Delaware,  1,434, 

In  New  York,  at  Elmira,  2,947 ; on  Long  Island  (Cypress 
Hills),  488. 

In  Ohio,  at  Columbus  (Camp  Chase),  2,161  ; on  Johnson’s 
Island  near  Sandusky,  206 

There  are  in  his  report  in  Pennsylvania.  239,  and  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  137. 

The  total  outlay  for  the  Chicago  Monument  is  $24,571  60. 

The  price  of  this  beautiful  volume  is  $2.50.  Send 
that,  with  thirty  cents  additional  for  postage, 
either  to  the  Veteran  or  to  Gen.  Underwood.  In 
renewing  for  the  Veteran,  enclose  $3.00  name 
to  be  stamped  in  gold.  There  are  not  many  extra 
copies  and  there  will  not  be  printed  another  edition. 
The  work  is  too  expensive. 


HE  GOT  IT. 
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Master  John  Cochran,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  the 
first  to  secure  a bicycle  offered  by  the  Veteran — 
see  the  lad  his  treasure  and  his  letter. 


Columbia,  Tenn.,  April  27th:  “The  bicycle  receiv- 
ed promptly.  It  is  a beauty,  and  I am  well  pleased. 
I got  up  the  list  of  subscribers  in  three  afternoons  after 
school,  which  turned  out  at  three,  and  collected  the 
money  the  following  Saturday.  I would  consider 
myself  well  paid  had  it  taken  me  a month  to  secure 
the  list.  Please  accept  my  thanks.” 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  for  you  to  get  a wheel 
free.  The  Veteran’s  popularity  makes  it  easy  to 
secure  the  required  number  in  a very  short  time. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  half-tone  pictures 
of  men,  women  and  scenes  made  famous  by  heroic 
actions.  Write  immediately  for  sample  copy. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE 
U.  C.  V.  AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Reunion  at  Richmond,  Va.,  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans.  The  committees 
are  pushing  the  work  on  a very  extensive  scale. 
All  of  the  Veterans  who  go  to  the  Reunion  will  re- 
ceive a welcome  that  will  cause  them  to  feel  the 
greatest  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting features  the  committees  have  inaugurated 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  Veterans,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  souvenir  programmes  ever  gotten 
up  for  a like  occasion,  and  its  contents  will  prove  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  Reunion.  A work  gotten 
up  on  such  a magnificent  scale  is  obliged  to  be  lim- 
ited in  edition.  There  is  a great  demand  for  it 
already.  All  those  who  wish  to  secure  a copy  should 
apply  at  once  by  letter  to  the  J.  L.  Hill  Printing 
Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  have  the  work  in 
hand  for  the  committee.  The  price  is  SO  cents  per 
copy  and  10  cents  postage. 

INTERESTING  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 

“Hancock’s  Diary,”  a history  of  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee (Barteau’s)  Cavalry,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
644  pages,  containing  20  portraits  and  36  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

It  is  a history  of  whatever  army  the  author  served 
with  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  also  a history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  The  author  was  a member  of 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Buford’s  Division.  The  frontispiece 
is  a portrait  of  General  Forrest,  made  from  a fine 
steel  plate. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  S2.00. 
Clubs  will  be  supplied  as  follows:  Five  at  $1.75;  and 
ten  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  given  postpaid  as  a premium  for  seven 
new  subscribers  or  renewals;  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $2.50. 

Hancock’s  comrades  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  the  book. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  REUNION  FREE. 


The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  so  well  presented  in  the 
Veteran  has  forged  to  the  front  in  a most  enterpris- 
ing way.  It  is  owned  more  largely  by  Southern 
capital,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  roads  in  the  country, 
and  its  management  is  enterprising  to  the  credit  of 
its  section. 

UMBRELLAS  and  CANES. 

Recovering  and 
Repairing.  . . 

BORG-NIS  & CO., 

222  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Gulf  Messenger,  a monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  South,  and  published  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
offers,  as  a premium  for  subscriptions,  a trip  to  the 
Reunion  at  Richmond.  Anyone  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  premium  on  the  easy  terms  offered. 

For  particulars  write  to 

The  Gulf  Messenger, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  COMRADES  REUNION. 

“You  could  get  enough  from  this  meeting  to  fill 
the  Veteran,”  said  a comrade  in  Charleston  at  the 
Reunion  of  United  Confederate  Veterans  in  South 
Carolina  last  month.  The  News  and  Courier  intro- 
duced an  elaborate  account  as  follows: 

If  there  is  one  spot  under  the  blue  canopv  of 
Heaven  in  which  Confederate  soldiers  should  feel  at 
home  that  spot  is  Charleston.  Not  only  was  Charles- 
ton the  cradle  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fought, 
but  above  all  other  cities  she  has  kept  the  faith  of 
the  Lost  Cause  sacred.  She  has  not  faltered  in  her 
devotion  to  the  nation  to  which  she  gave  birth 
when  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Sumter,  and  she 
has  never  failed  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who  bore 
a gallant  part  in  the  great  struggle.  It  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  Confederate  Veterans 
should  assemble  here. 

The  old  soldiers  of  South  Carolina  have  accepted 
the  invitation  so  cordially  extended  to  them  by  the 
City  of  Charleston.  The  Veterans  have  come  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  for  one  and 
all  of  them  Charleston  has  the  warmest  welcome. 

In  that  spirit  the  Veterans,  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  had,  through  the 
efficient  and  excellent  organizations,  arranged  all 
details  for  thorough  hospitality  of  the  South  Caro- 
linians who  had  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  ’61-’65  untarnished. 

The  paper  added:  And  now  that  the  Veterans 

are  here  all  that  Charleston  asks  is  that  they  shall 
enjoy  themselves;  that  they  shall  accept  the  hospi- 
tality extended  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  fellowship  in  which  it  is  offered  to  them. 

Attention  was  given  cordially  to  the  writer,  men- 
tioned by  the  News  as  the  “first  man  to  successfully 
run  a journal  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans,”  and  every  helpful  means  conceiv- 
able was  given  in  its  interests. 

’Tis  needless  to  say  that  the  hospitality  of  the 


city  was  extended  by  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
On  the  first  day  they  entertained  seven  hundred  at 
luncheon.  Their  President,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe, 
had  a multitude  of  co-workers,  and  though  weari- 
ness of  severely  taxed  natures  must  have  laid  claim 
upon  them,  there  was  no  lack  of  animated  enthu- 
siasm in  their  happy  faces.  A happy  feature  of  the 
entertainments  was  in  the  daily  excursions  tendered 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Business  League.  Its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Welch,  made  a brief  address  represent- 
ing the  appreciation  of  young  Charleston  of  the 
valor  of  those  who  risked  all  and  suffered  much  for 
the  State  in  years  long  gone. 


UEN.  C.  IRVING  WALKER. 

The  Major  General  commanding  U.  C.  V.  in  the 
Palmetto  State,  C.  Irving  Walker,  is  proud  of  his 
office.  Happily,  he  is  exactly  fitted  for  it.  While 
“one  of  the  boys”  socially,  lie  is  a fine  parliamen- 
tarian and  a splendid  executive  officer. 

Col.  James  G.  Holmes,  the  Adjutant  General, 
ever  zealous  in  the  cause,  has  contributed  his  full 
share  of  the  work  to  make  Confederate  orgniza- 
tions  effective  in  his  State.  To  no  other  person  is 
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the  Veteran  quite  so  much  indebted  for  its  beau- 
tiful growth.  In  this  connection  a memorable 
event  is  recalled.  En  route  to  Richmond  for  the 
burial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the  request  of  a niece 
of  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  the  writer  had  gone 
through  a special  car  from  Charleston  to  inquire  for 
a gentleman  who  was  not  of  the  party,  when 
“Holmes  is  here,”  was  announced  by  one  of  the 
party.  Holmes  was  called,  and  greeting  the  editor 
of  the  Veteran,  said:  “I  have  just  gotten  twenty 

subscribers  for  you.  Here’s  the  money.”  That  was 
a gratefully  remembered  event.  Since  that  night 
Colonel  Holmes  has  been  faithful  to  stand  for  the 
interests  of  the  Veteran,  and  to  his  zeal  and  in- 
fluence the  largest  list  of  subscribers,  outside  of 
Nashville,  is  that  of  Charleston. 


COL.  JAMES  G.  HOLMES. 

Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  was  called  for  by  his  old 
soldiers,  and  though  he  desisted  as  the  soldier  whose 
motto  is  action,  they  persisted  until  he  responded, 
and  he  did  it  so  as  to  thrill  his  audience  with  the 
manly  qualities  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 


A sensation  of  delight  occurred  when  General 
Walker,  observing  upon  the  platform  at  opposite 
end  of  the  ball  Miss  Mildred  Lee,  announced  the 
fact,  and  appointed  himself  a committee  of  one  to 
escort  her  to  the  speakers’  stand.  It  was  a very  fe- 
licitous appointment.  Certainly  no  woman  ever 
had  a more  enthusiastic  reception.  Rebel  Yells 
have  now  and  then  been  heard,  but  this  one,  mildly 
stated,  was  superbly  typical. 

The  great  speech  of  the  occasion,  and  an  oration 
that  ought  to  be,  in  its  completion,  in  the  Veteran 
and  in  every  Southern  home,  was  made  by  Gen.  Clem- 
ent A.  Evans,  of  Georgia.  Its  production,  com- 
plete, in  the  Veteran  is  desirable. 

When  General  Evars  referred  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  so 
appropriately  as  to  more  than  meet  the  expectations 


of  his  audience,  it  was  made  an  occasion  for  ap- 
plause again,  and  the  worthy  daughter  of  “Marse 
Robert”  witnessed  the  testimony  of  South  Carolina’s 
devotion  in  a way  that  neither  she  nor  the  gray  vet- 
erans can  ever  revert  to  without  content. 

Miss  Lee  had  been  spending  some  time  in  Sum- 
merville, and  at  a banquet  Camp  Sumter,  by  reso- 
lution, delegated  Col.  James  G.  Holmes,  Adjutant- 
General,  to  gather  up  all  the  flowers  and  send  them 
to  Miss  Lee,  and  he  treasures  as  a reward  her  reply: 
“Dear  Colonel  Holmes: — I feel  much  pleased 
and  flattered  at  this  graceful  rememberance  by  the 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Camp  Sumter,  and  beg 
you  will  thank  them  for  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
for  the  honor  they  have  paid  me,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  devotion  to  the  cause  which  they  represent 
— every  good  wish  for  them  personally.” 

Q The  necessary  postponement  of  much  that 
merits  prompt  prominence  is  very  much  regretted. 
Most  of  all  does  the  Veteran  desire  to  tell  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  defense  of  Charleston  Harbor. 
The  best  of  good  fortune  was  had  in  the  attentions 

qof  Rev.  John  John- 
ason  on  a trip  to  the 
famous  fort. 

The  almost  ven- 
erable gentleman 
was  then  major  and 
flhe  engineer  in 
'.charge  of  Fort 
jSumter  in  1863-5, 
land  was  almost 
constantly  about 
ithe  fort  during  the 
igreat  bombard- 
ment. The  visit 
was  interesting  to 
him  as  well  as  it 
was  his  third  visit 
only  since  the  war. 
Readers  of  the 
Veteran  may 
expect  some  ac- 
count of  the  “De- 
fense of  Charles- 
ton Harbor,”  for 
Rev.  JoHNf  JcHKfCK,  r.r.  Dr.  Johnson,  at 

the  unanimous  request  of  the  Survivors’  Association 
of  the  Charleston  District,  has  published  a superb 
volume  upon  the  subiect.  It  contains  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pages,  and  is  richly  illustrated  with  its 
defenders  and  with  maps. 

Incidentally  it  is  stated  that  this  elegant  volume 
has  never  been  advertised  beyond  the  coast  region, 
and  no  doubt  those  who  procure  copies  through  this 
notice  will  be  grateful  to  the  Veteran.  [It  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one  who  will  procure 
eight  new  subscribers.  This  valuable  and  accurate 
history,  while  not  sensational,  should  be  in  every 
library.  Those  who  may  be  sending  renewals  for 
the  Veteran  can  have  it  for  a year  with  this  book 
at  the  price  of  the  book  alone,  $4.] 

In  the  June  Veteran  will  be  an  account  of  what 
Camp  Moultrie  Sons  of  Veterans  in  Charleston  are 
doing.  The  work  of  this  camp  will  be  submitted  as 
an  excellent  model. 
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The  record  made  by  Samuel  Davis,  his  enemies 
being-  judges,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  six  hundred 
thousand  Confederates  in  service,  although  “of 
just  such  material  was  the  Southern  army  formed.” 
The  subscription  inaugurated  to  build  a monument 
to  his  memory  seems  to  have  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval. Will  each  man  who  was  a private  soldier, 
or  his  descendants,  consider  the  merits  of  this 
cause?  Let  them  all  testify  their  approval  of  the 
movement  to  erect  the  finest  and  firmest  memorial 
possible  to  the  honor  of  this  private  soldier. 


The  article  in  April  Veteran  about  “Heroines  of 
the  South”  has  revived  many  thrilling  reminis- 
cences. Already  other  reports  of  “our  women  in 
the  war”  have  been  furnished.  An  old  poem  has 
been  resurrected  which  was  written  to  Madame  de 
Charette  in  1882  and  was  read  by  the  author  at  a 
fete  champetre  where  he  was  a guest  of  honor. 


A SOUTHERN  ROSE. 

Beneath  the  sky 

Where  you  and  I 
Were  born  ; where  beauty  grows, 

Up  from  the  sod. 

At  touch  of  God, 

There  sprang  a stately  rose. 

It  grew,  and  men  in  wonderment 
Beheld  the  beauteous  thing — 

Alas,  for  Hope  which  wooing  went, 

And  Love  which  sorrowing, 

Learns  that  the  flower  it  loves  the  best, 

The  one  it  guards  the  tenderest, 

The  hand  of  Fate  transplants! 

Our  Southern  rose 

Now  sweetly  grows 
Among  the  hills  of  France  ! 

Go  search  the  gardens  of  Vendee — 

Which  poets  long  have  sung — 

Go  cull  the  flowers  that  blush  the  hills 
Of  Picardie  among, 

Land  of  romance ! 

Fair  land  of  France  ! 

With  all  your  glorious  flowers, 

Lilies  of  old 

And  cloth  of  gold 
We  needs  must  lend  you  ours! 

Right  well,  I guess, 

For  loveliness, 

For  beauty  in  repose, 

There  is  no  Lily  in  all  France 

Can  mateh  our  Southern  Rose  ! 

Dr.  John  Allan  Wyeth,  New  York. 


Children  of  The  Confederacy. — The  ladies  of 
Mar}7  Curtis  Lee  Chapter,  Daughtersof  the  Confed- 
eracy, who  recently  organized  the  first  branch  of  the 
Children  of  the  Confederacy  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  are 
very  anxious  to  have  other  branches  of  the  new  or- 
ganization formed  throughout  that  State,  and  they 
ask  the  aid  of  the  chapters  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  Already  the  membership  of  the 
Alexandria  branch  has  increased  to  over  fifty  mem- 
bers. They  will  make  monthly  contributions,  and 
they  will  try  to  enroll  the  name  of  every  child  of 
Southern  parents  in  that  city. 


Robert  Young  of  Eatonton,  Ga.,  desires  informa- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  Row  Browning,  last  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia  Regiment. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment  Chapter  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  or- 
ganized at  Alexandria,  Va.,  April  17,  1896. 

The  objects  of  the  chapter  are  historical,  memorial 
and  benevolent.  Historical,  to  collect  and  preserve 
memorials  of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  served  during  the  war,  in  any  branch  of 
che  service,  to  obtain  biographical  sketches  of  them, 
or  any  reliable  incidents  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
regiment;  memorial,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  mon- 
uments. or  in  any  effort  to  honor  and  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy;  benevo- 
lent, to  succor  and  befriend  all  needy  members  of 
the  Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment  Chapter,  or  such 
members  of  their  families  as  may  need  assistance; 
also,  to  co-operate  with  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  in 
their  benevolent  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  needy  com- 
rades. We  now  number  twenty-five  members. 

President,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Smoot;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  R.  C.  Powell;  Second  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Warfield;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Alice  E.  Colquhoun;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Thos.  Perry;  Histo- 
rian, Miss  Kate  Mason  Rowland. 


VIRGINIA  DAUGHTERS- GRAND  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett  reports  the  following 
Chapters  organized  in  May  and  chartered  by  Grand 
Division  in  Virginia:  “Caroline  Chapter,”  Golans- 
ville,  Va.,  organized  May  4,  1895 — President,  Mrs. 
C.  T.  Smith;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Wallace; 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  L.  Luck;  Secretary,  Miss  M. 
R.  Wallace.' 

“Hampton  Chapter,”  Hampton,  Va.,  organized 
May  5,  1896 — President,  Mrs.  Dr.  Plecker;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brj^an;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Scher- 
merhorn;  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  W.  Brown. 


Much  credit  is  due  the  Dibrell  Bivouac,  the  J.  H. 
Lewis  Sons  of  Veterans,  of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  that  section 
for  their  attention  each  year  to  the  cemetery  near 
Farmington.  It  requires  travel,  averaging  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles,  in  addition  to  arranging  much  at  a 
distance,  with  attending  inconvenience. 

Tuesday,  May  19th,  is  the  day  set  apart  for  their 
memorial  exercises  this  year.  Scott  E.  Davis  is  the 
Marshal  of  the  Day, Captain  W.  G.  Loyd, Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  who  will  give  an  account  of  the  bat- 
tle, Judge  W.  S.  Bearden  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Harris  will 
deliver  addresses.  The  formal  welcome  is  to  be  by 
Miss  Bennie  Chapman. 


Robert  Young,  Adjutant,  writes  from  Eatonton, 
Ga.,  May  8,  ’96.  The  Confederate  veterans  of  this 
county  have  been  associated  for  several  years  as  the 
Putnam  County  Confederate  Veterans  Association, 
but  will  be  known  hereafter  as  “The  R.  T.  Davis 
Camp  No.  759,  United  Confederate  Veterans.  At 
present  we  have  fifty-two  members.  Col.  R.  B.  Nis- 
bet  is  Commander,  and  the  writer  is  Adjutant. 
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HONORING  SAM  DAVIS'  MEMORY. 


Service  to  be  Held  at  His  Grave,  May  24th. 


Readers  of  the  Veteran  everywhere  will  be 
pleased  that  a public  memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  the  grave  of  Samuel  Davis,  near  Smyrna,  Tenn., 
twenty  miles  from  Nashville,  near  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad. 

President  Thomas,  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga & St.  Louis  Railway,  which  company  sub- 
scribed through  him  $50  for  the  monument,  fur- 
nishes a special  train,  and  the  fare,  round  Rip,  is 
placed  at  50  cents.  It  will  leave  the  Union  Depot 
at  2:10  p.m.,  and  return  ..at  7 o’clock.  Passengers 
may  take  the  train  at  Glencliff,  Asylum,  Antioch 
or  LaVergne  Stations,  for  the  round  trip. 

At  Murfreesboro,  and  other  stations  south  of 
Smyrna,  tickets  will  be  sold  both  ways  for  one  fare 
■on  the  train  passing  Smyrna  at  10:01  a.m. 

Conveyances  will  be  in  readiness  at  Smyrna  for 
ladies  and  the  oldre  Veterans.  The  ceremonies  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac,  and  general  charge  of  arrangements  has 
been  assigned  to  S.  A.  Cunningham.  The  J.  B. 
Palmer  Bivouac,  of  Murfreesboro,  which  includes 
survivors  of  Captain  Ledbetter’s  Company,  with 
whom  Sam  Davis  served,  will  co-operate. 

It  promises  to  be  a deeply  interesting  occasion, 
and  everybody  who  honors  this  noblest  of  all  Con- 
federates is  invited  to  attend. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  STORY  EVER  TOLD. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Russell,  who  served  in  the  Second 
Iowa  Infantry  and  is  now  Land  Compiissioner  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  writes  from  Lincoln,  April 
20,  1896. — Mr.  Russell  is  one  of  the  two  Union  vet- 
erans who  told  the  story  of  Samuel  Davis  that  in- 
duced the  effort  to  build  a monument  in  his  honor. 
It  was  while  returning  from  last  reunion  at  Shiloh: 

On  my  return  home,  when  asked  to  tell  what  I 
saw  and  how  I was  treated  by  the  “Johnnies,”  I was 
happy  to  say  that  I heard  no  word  and  saw  no  act 
that  was  offensive  to  the  most  sensitive  “Yank.” 
Everything  was  pleasant  and  the  lesson  learned 
tended  to  make  us  all  better  citizens,  better  Ameri- 
cans. It  helped  to  lift  us  out  of  the  narrow  ruts 
and  broaden  our  ideas. 

I enclose  you  one  chapter  of  a series  of  articles 
written  by  a lieutenant  of  Co.  C.  of  our  regiment, 
which  gives  you  his  recollections  of  the  Davis  af- 
fair. I ran  across  this  the  other  day  while  looking 
for  some  old  papers. 

1 am  one  of  your  subscribers,  and  I hope  you  will 
not  stop  my  paper,  but  draw  on  me  when  it  is  due. 

Let  every  man  and  woman  who  honors  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  went  down  in  the  strife  read  this 
account  of  that  wonderful,  wonderful  story.  Let 
them  consider  it  well,  and  if  they  can  do  no  more, 
let  them  write  the  history  to  be  preserved  by  their 
descendants.  Let  all,  who  can,  contribute  to  the 
monument,  which  should  be  the  grandest  ever 


erected  in  honor  of  man.  Let  us  also  honor  the 
author  of  this  tribute,  printed  in  the  Omaha  Bee, 
April  13,  1885.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  him 
that  any  Confederate  would  ever  read  it.  Like 
Sam  Davis,  he  acted  on  principle,  and  no  man  would 
have  fought  the  men  he  described  as  making  up 
the  Southern  army  without  patriotic  motives. 
While  mentioned  by  Mr.  Russell  as  “a  Lieutenant 
in  Company  C,”  there  is  no  name  given  as  author. 

* * * Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Pulaski,  one 

Samuel  Davis  was  captured  near  our  lines  with 
complete  plans  of  our  camps  concealed  on  his  per- 
son. He  was  tried  as  a spy,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  * * * He  was  told  that 

he  could  save  his  own  life  if  he  would  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  parties  giving  him  the  information. 
This  offer  was  declined,  and  the  erection  of  a gal- 
lows, in  full  view  of  the  jail  where  he  was  confined, 
proceeded  with.  Several  days  elapsed  while  ar- 
rangements for  the  execution  were  being  made,  and 
the  offer  of  freedom  was  several  times  repeated,  but 
each  time  refused.  On  the  day  set  for  his  death  he 
was  brought  out  to  the  gallows  in  an  ambulance, 
seated  on  his  coffin,  in  company  with  a chaplain 
and  preceded  by  a band  playing  a funeral  dirge. 
We  were  formed  in  a hollow  square  around  the  gal- 
lows, and  when  the  procession  arrived  one  corner  of 
the  square  opened  and  the  prisoner  and  the  chaplain 
entered,  with  four  men  carrying  the  coffin,  which 
was  placed  at  the  gallows  steps.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered and  Davis  started  up  the  steps,  and  just  then 
was  touched  on  the  shoulder  by  an  officer  who  for 
the  last  time  said:  “Give  the  names  of  the  men  who 
furnished  you  these  plans,  and  you  will  be  granted 
an  escort  lo  Bragg's  outposts  and  given  your  liber- 
ty.” The  boy  looked  about  him.  He  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  life  was  bright  and  prom- 
ising to  him.  Just  overhead,  idlyr  swinging  back 
and  forth,  hung  the  noose;  all  around  him  were 
soldiers  standing  in  line,  with  muskets  gleaming  in 
the  bright  sunshine;  at  his  feet  was  a box  prepared 
for  his  body,  now  pulsing  with  young  and  vigorous 
life;  in  front  were  the  steps  which  would  lead  him 
to  a sudden  and  disgraceful  death,  and  that  death 
it  was  in  his  power  to  avoid — so  easily.  For  just  an 
instant  he  hesitated,  and  then  the  tempting  offer 
was  pushed  aside  forever.  The  steps  were  mounted, 
the  young  hero  stood  on  the  platform  with  hands 
tied  behind  him,  the  black  hood  was  slipped  over 
his  head  the  noose  was  adjusted,  a spring  was 
touched,  the  drop  fell,  the  body  swung  and  turned 
violently,  then  was  still,  and  thus  ended  a tragedy 
wherein  a smooth-faced  boy,  without  counsel,  stand- 
ing friendless  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  had,  with  a 
courage  of  the  highest  type,  deliberately  chosen 
death  to  life  secured  by  means  he  deemed  dishonora- 
ble. Of  just  such  material  was  the  Southern 

ARMY  FORMED.  ****** 

[This  last  remarkable  sentence  shows  how  the 
peerless  hero  honored  us  all. — Ed.] 

Proof  of  the  above  was  sent  to  Mr.  Russell  and 
he  replied  from  Lincoln  May  4: 

I presume  it  would  be  no  violation  of  friendship 
or  confidence  to  give  the  author  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
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article.  His  name  is  John  T.  Bell,  and  he  is  now 
living-  in  California.  Comrade  Bell  was  a resident 
of  Nebraska  when  he  enlisted.  He  came  to  Com- 
pany C.  as  a recruit  in  the  fall  of  ’61  and  won  his 
commission  through  meritorious  conduct. 

The  following-  is  not  for  publication  but  for  your 
own  information  and  that  the  exact  truth  may  final- 
ly be  known  by  comparison  of  stories  and  the  real 
truth  separated  from  fiction:  I was  a member  of 

what  was  known  as  Dodge’s  Scouts,  consequently 
knew  of  Coleman’s  Scouts  and  other  parties  upon 
the  Confederate  side.  I heard  many  stories  pur- 
porting to  give  the  real  history  of  Davis’s  capture 
and  conviction,  who  it  was  he  was  protecting  by 
his  silence  etc.  One  of  these  I intended  to  “run 
down”  at  that  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
first  of  April  ’64  we  captured  a fellow  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  who  said  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Confederate  service,  that  in  the  fall 
of  ’63  he  was  in  the  secret  service  under  General 
Bragg,  and  about  the  first  thing  he  did  or  said  after 
his  capture  and  disarmament,  “Did  you  see  young 
Davis  hanged  at  Pulaski?  It  was  a shame  to  hang 
so  brave  a fellow,  I am  the  man  he  died  to  save.” 

He  was  well  informed  as  to  Davis’s  history,  his 
trial  and  his  execution  He  said  he  was  in  our 
lines  at  the  time,  and  had  Davis  given  his  name,  he 
would  surely  have  been  captured.  He  was  an  intel- 
ligent fellow  and  apparently  an  honorable  gentle- 
man. We  captured  him  in  a fair  fight  and  of 
course  he  could  not  be  held  as  a spy  for  what  he 
might  have  done  in  the  past.  I do  not  remember 
his  name,  if  I were  to  guess  I would  say  Hunter, 
but  that  may  not  be  correct.  He  was  turned  over 
as  a prisoner  and  we  were  kept  so  busy  then, — so 
many  new  things  presented  themselves  every  day — 
that  it  really  passed  out  of  my  memory  for  several 
years  after  the  war.  I have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  report  in  the  war  records  giving  information  on 
the  subject,  but  I never  will  forget  how  anxious  we 
all  were  as  we  stood  around  the  gallows  that  Davis 
would  give  the  information  that  would  save  his  life. 

I never  knew  whether  this  story  of  the  prisoner 
captured  was  true  or  not.  We  believed  it  at  the 
time;  he  told  many  things  that  we  knew  to  be  true. 

If  I am  living  and  in  health  when  the  Davis  mon- 
ument is  unveiled  I shall  attend. 


C.  B.  Rouss,  New  York,  May  7,  1896:  My  dear 

Comrade. — The  loss  of  sight  makes  me  dependent 
upon  others  for  a knowledge  of  what  is  transpiring 
in  this  great  country  of  ours.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  days  I have  had  read  to  me  the  pathetic 
story  of  Sam  Davis,  the  glorious  young  martyr  who 
laid  down  his  life  rather  than  betray  a trust  con- 
fided to  him.  He  was  the  highest  type  of  noble 
manhood,  and  the  memory  of  his  heroic  sacrifice 
should  be  perpetuated  for  all  time.  The  statue  of 
Nathan  Hale  stands  in  a prominent  place  in  this 
great  city;  thousands  gaze  upon  it  every  day  and  re- 
vert with  pride  to  the  glorious  struggle  of  our  coun- 
try for  freedom.  A statue  to  Sam  Davis  will  be  an 
equally  impressive  and  valuable  object  lesson.  You 
have  my  warmest  sympathy  in  the  work  that  vou 
have  undertaken,  and  I take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
you  my  contribution  to  its  success.  He  sends  $25. 


John  Moore,  author  of  the  beautiful  poem  writes: 
I think  I will  soon  be  able  to  get  at  some  of  the 
bottom  facts  of  Sam  Davis.  I have  found  a gentle- 
man here,  Mr.  John  W.  Moore,  who  was  scouting 
with  Davis  at  the  time  the  latter  was  captured  and 
he  tells  me  that  Davis  undoubtedly  got  his  informa- 
tion from  a Yankee  captain  in  Nashville,  and  has 
given  me  the  name  of  a gentleman  in  Nashville 
who  can  corroborate  him.  Moore  was  captured  at 
the  same  time  Davis  was  but  escaped  from  Pulaski. 

The  following  was  first  published  in  the  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  Democrat  last  month: 

SAMUEL  DAVIS. 

“Tell  me  bis  name  and  you  are  free,” 

The  General  said,  while  from  the  free 
The  grim  rope  dangled  threat’ningly. 

The  birds  ceased  singing — happy  birds, 

That  sang  of  home  and  mother- words. 

The  sunshine  kissed  his  cheek — dear  sun, 

It  loves  a life  that’s  just  begun. 

The  very  breezes  held  their  breath 
To  watch  the  fight  ’twixt  life  and  death, 

And  0,  how  calm  and  sweet  and  free 
Smiled  back  the  hills  of  Tennessee  ! 

Smiled  back  the  hills  as  if  to  say: 

“0  save  your  life  for  us  to-day  !” 

“Tell  me  his  name,  and  you  are  free,” 

The  General  said,  “and  I shall  see 
You  safe  within  the  Rebel  line — 

I’d  love  to  save  such  life  as  thine.” 

A tear  gleamed  down  the  ranks  of  blue  — 

(The  bayonets  were  tipped  with  dew) 

Across  the  rugged  cheek  of  war 
God’s  angels  rolled  a teary  star. 

The  boy  looked  up  and  this  they  heard: 

“And  would  you  have  me  break  my  word?” 

A tear  stood  in  the  General’s  eye : 

“My  boy,  I hate  to  see  thee  die — 

Give  me  the  traitor’s  name  and  fly  !” 

Young  Davis  smiled,  as  calm  and  free 
As  he  who  walked  on  Galilee: 

“Had  I a thousand  lives  to  live — 

Had  I a thousand  lives  to  give — 

I’d  lose  them — nay  I’d  gladly  die 
Before  I’d  live  one  life,  a lie !” 

He  turned — for  not  a soldier  stirred  : 

“Your  duty,  men — I gave  my  word.” 

The  hills  smiled  back  a farewell  smile  - 
The  breeze  sobbed  o’er  his  bier  awhile — 

The  birds  broke  out  in  glad  refrain — 

The  sunbeams  kissed  his  cheek  again. 

Then,  gathering  up  their  blazing  bars, 

They  shook  his  name  among  the  stars. 

0 stars,  that  now  his  brothers  are, 

O sun,  his  sire  in  truth  and  light, 

Go  tell  the  listening  worlds  afar 
Of  him  who  died  for  truth  and  right. 

For  martyr  of  all  martyrs  he 

Who  died  to  save  an  enemy  ! — John  Moore. 


Fred  H.  Honour,  Treasurer,  Camp  Sumter,  No. 
250,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Charleston,  S.  C. : 
Camp  Sumter,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  wants 
a brick  in  the  Samuel  Davis  monument,  and  at  a 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
five  dollars  be  subscribed.  Enclosed  find  check. 

Just  as  this  Veteran  goes  to  press  a message 
comes  from  Mrs.  Metcalfe,  president  of  the  Zolli- 
coffer  Fulton  Chapter,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  stating 
that  they  send  $25  for  the  Samuel  Davis  Monument. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  FUND. 


Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  dol- 
lars for  Sam  Davis’  monument 


Adcock,  M.  V.,  Burns,  Tenn 1 00 

Akers,  E.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Alexander,  J.  T.,  Lavergne,  Tenn...  100 

Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville 1100  00 

Amis,  J.  T.,  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 Ou 

Anderson,  Miss  Sophronia,  Dickson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex — 1 00 

Arledge,  G.  L.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Atkisson,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Ashbrook,  S.,  St.  Louis 1 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ayres,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 00 

Barlow,  Col.  W.  P..  St.  Louis.  Mo 1 00 

Barker,  Wm.,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Barrett,  J.  J.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Barnhill,  T.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Bascom,  A.  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Barringer,  G.  E.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Barry,  Mrs.  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn...  1 00 
Beard,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Shelbyville,  Ky. ..  100 
Beazley,  Geo.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  100 

Bee,  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C 2 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.,  Tenn..  1 00 
Bell,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky — 1 00 

Bishop,  Judge  W.  S.,  Paducah,  Ky.  1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blackmore,  J.  W.,  Gallatin,  Tenn — 5 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton 1 00 

Bonner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Boyd,  Gen.  John,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Bringhurst,  W.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  1 00 
Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester  Ky..  1 00 

Browne,  E.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md 1 00 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex  5 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  B.  R.,  Shoun’s  X Rds,  Tenn..  1 00 

Brown,  W.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville 2 00 

Cain,  G.  W.,  Nashville 3 00 

Cardwell,,  Geo.  S.,  Evansville,  Ind..  1 00 

Gargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex..  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  1 00 
Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnel’s  Chapel, 

Tenn  1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  John  W.,  Henderson, 

Carter,  J.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Cassell,  T.  W.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Cecil.  Loyd.  Lipscomb,  Tenn 1 00 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala..  1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 5 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Clayton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga — 1 00 

Clark,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Clarke,  J.  S.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Craig,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Coffman,  Dan,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt.  T.  Yates 

collected,  Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Cole,  Whiteford  R.,  Nashville 10  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T.  1 00 

Comfort,  James,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Condon,  Mike  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Connor,  W.  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Cook,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  S.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cophin,  John  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cowardin,  H.  C.,  Martin,  Tenn 1 00 

Crump,  M.  V.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Cunningham,  Capt.  F.  W.,  Rich- 
mond   1 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D., Washington, D.C..  1 00 

Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 5 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Curd,  Ed,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky..  2 50 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 5 00 

Dance,  J.  H.,  Columbia,  Tex 1 00 

Davie,  Capt.  G.  J.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 


Davis,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  Hubert,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Mamie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Hettie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Bessie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky 6 55 

Deaderick,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 

Deamer,  J.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dean,  G.  B.,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  I.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex l 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn...  1 00 
Deering,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Harrodsburg.Ky  1 00 

Denny,  L.  H.,  Blountsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 on 
Donaldson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Jasper,  T...  1 00 

Dougherty,  J.  L.,  Norwalk,  Cal 1 00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville...  1 00 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsville,  Ala 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Duckworth,  Alex,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 25  00 

Duncan,  J.  C , Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Duncan,  W.  R.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield.  Tenn 1 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville 1 00 

Edminston,  Win.,  O’Neal,  Tenn 1 00 

Eleazer,  S.  D.,  Colesburg,  Tenn l 00 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Trenton,  Tenn..  1 00 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  1 00 

Eslick,  M.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Ewing,  Hon.  Z.  W.,  Pulaski.  Tenn...  2 00 

Ewing,  P.  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Ferguson.  Gen.  F.  S.,  Birmingham..  100 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Fisher,  J.  F.,  Farmington,  Tenn 1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  25  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forrest,  A.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston.  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton 1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Gailor,  Charlotte  M.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Bishop  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Frank  Hoyt,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 
Gailor,  Nannie  C.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 

Garwood,  G.,  Bellefontaine,  0 1 00 

Gay,  William,  Trenton l 00 

Gaut,  J.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

George,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Howell,  Tenn 1 00 

Gibson,  Capt.  Thos.,  Nashville 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 

Gilman,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gilvin,  John  S.,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville.  Ala 2 00 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn 10  00 

Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville 1 00 

Goodner,  Dr.  D M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 
Goodpasture,  J.  B.,  Owingsville,  Ky  1 00 
Goodrich,  Jno.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie.  Tenn..  1 00 

Gourley,  M.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Granbery,  W.  L.,  Jr.,  Nashville..  ..  5 00 

Granbery,  J.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ocala,  Fla 1 25 

Green,  W.  J.,  Utica,  Miss 1 00 

Green,  John  R.,  Brownsville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Green,  Jno.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks.  La  3 00 

Gresham,  W.  R.,  Park  Station,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gudgell,  D.  E.,  Henderson,  Ky 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hancock,  Dr.  W.  H.  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Harder,  Geo.  B.,  Portland,  Ore 1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 00 


Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla. 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 

Hartzog,  H.  G.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 

Hatler,  Bally,  Boliver,  Mo 

Hayes,  E.  S.,  Mineola,  Tex 

Haynie,  Capt.  M.,  Kaufman,  Tex 

Hemming,  C.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 

Henderson,  John  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon,  Ga 

Hereford,  Dr.  S.  P.,  Elmwood,  Mo.. 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie,  Tenn 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111... 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 

Hicks,  Miss  Maud,  Finley,  Ky 

Hill,  J.  T.,  Beachville,  Tenn 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  Ledbetter,  Tex 

Hitchcock,  L.  P.,  Prescott,  Ark 

Hodges,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 

Hollenberg,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Little  Rock, 

Ark 

Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 

Hollins,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Nashville 

Hoon,  C.  H.,  Owingsville,  Ky 

Hooper,  Miss  Jessie,  Dickson,  Tenn. 

Hoppe],  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 

House,  A.  C.,  Ely,  Nev 

Howell,  C.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn.. 

Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 

Hull,  Miss  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn 

Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Nashville 

Hutcheson,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Nashville... 
Hutcheson,  Miss,  Katie  Dean,  Nash- 
ville  

Hutcheson,  Miss  Dorothy,  Nashville 
Hutcheson,  Miss  Nancy  P.,  Nash- 
ville  

Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Nashville... 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O 

Inglis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Rockwell,  Fla 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn 
Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn.. 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie 

Jarrett,  C.  F.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jewell,  Wm.  H.,  Orlando,  Fla 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  McComb  City,  Miss.. 
Johnson.  Leonard.  Morrisville.  Mo.... 

Jones,  Dr.  L.  J.,  Franklin,  Ky 

Jones,  Master  Grey,  Franklin,  Ky.. 

Jones,  Thomas,  Franklin,  Ky 

Jones,  Reps,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Jones,  A.  B.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 

Jordan.  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn... 
Jourolman,  Leon,  Knoxville,  Tenn... 

Justice,  Wm.,  Personville,  Tex 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  Nashville 

Key,  J.  T.,  Baker,  Tenn 

King,  Joseph,  Franklin,  Ky 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 

Knapp,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Lake  Charles,  La.. 
Knight,  Miss  Hettie,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Ky 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky. .. 

Knox,  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Lea,  Judge  Jno.  M.,  Nashville 

I.ebby,  Dr.  R.,  Charleston,  S.  C 

Learned,  R.  F.,  Natchez,  Miss 

Lauderdale.  J.  S..  Llano,  Tex 

Lehmann,  Joe,  Waco,  Tex 

Leslie,  J.  P.,  Sherman,  Tex 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 

Lindsey,  A.,  Nashville 

Livingston.  H.  J.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 
Livingston,  J.  L.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 

Loftin,  Benj.  F.,  Nashville 

Long,  J.  M..  Paris,  Tex 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford,  Miss... 
Lowe,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C.. 
Lowe,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C.. 
Lowrance,  R.  M.,  Huntsville,  Mo.  .. 

Luckey.  C.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lunn,  S.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 

Luttrell,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 

McAfee,  H.  M..  Salvisa,  Tex 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T.... 
McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
Steamer  A.R.  Bragg,  Newport.  Ark 
McCall,  Miss  Emma,  Oak  Bluff, Ala. 

McCarty  Camp,  Liberty,  Mo 

McClung,  Hu  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 
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Confederate  l/eterar?. 


McDonald,  M.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 00 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 1 00 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn...  1 Ofl 

McGinnis,  J.  M.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn 2 SO 

McGuire,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 
McKinley,  J.  P.,  Jr.,  Montague,  Tex  1 00 
McKinney,  W.  R.,  Greenwood,  S.  C..  1 00 
McKinney,  R.  L.,  Columbia,  Tenn..  10  00 
McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala 1 oo 

McKnight,  W.  H.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1 00 

McLin,  Perry,  Bolivar,  Mo 1 00 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis 5 00 

McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn..  6 Oo 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

McTeer,  Jos.  T.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 1 00 

Malcom,  Miss  Mattie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 oo 

Manly,  Polk,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 1 00 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 00 

Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nashville 5 00 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 5 00 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 00 

Miles,  W.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn X 00 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn..  1 Oo 

Miller,  Geo.  F.,  Raymond,  Kan 1 00 

Miller,  Capt.  F.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C 1 00 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 00 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green.  Ky. . 2 Of 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 00 

Montgomery,  Wm„  Arrow,  Tenn 1 00 

Moon,  J.  A , Unionville,  Tenn 1 00 

Moore,  L.  M.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Moore,  W.  E.,  Ashby,  Tex 1 00 

Morton,  Dr.  I.  C.,  Morganfleld,  Ky...  1 00 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Morris,  Miss  N.  J.,  Frostburg,  Md..  1 00 

Moss,  C.  C..  Dyersburg.  Tenn 1 oo 

Muse,  B.  F.,  Sharon.  Miss 1 00 

Myers,  E.  T.  D.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas...  60  00 

Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  1 00 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 1 00 

Nelson,  M.  H..  Hopkinsville,  Kv 1 00 

Neuffer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Abbeville,  S.  C..  1 00 

Newman  & Cullen,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 1 00 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10  00 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eaglevllle,  Tenn • X 00 

Owen,  Frank  A.,  Evansville.  Ind 1 00 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn.  3 00 

Parks,  Hamilton,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Nashville...  100 

Parks,  Glenn  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Miss  Anna,  Nashville X 00 

Parks,  Miss  Nell,  Nashville 1 00 

Partlow,  J.  S.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 50 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn 1 00 

Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d.  Md  1 Be 
Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Seguin,  Tex..  1 00 

Payne,  E.  S.  Enon  College,  Tenn 2 00 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 1 #0 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 00 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 

Perrow,  H.  W.,  Noeton,  Tenn 1 00 

Perry,  B.  F.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Pierce,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Knoxville,  Ala 1 00 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala 1 •«) 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. ..  1 W 

Pollock,  J.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md 1 00 

Porter,  J.  A.,  Cowan,  Tenn X 00 

Pope,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Pikesville,  Md X 00 

Prunty,  Geo.,  Boston,  Ky X 00 

Raiburn,  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 In 


Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 1 Of 

Rast,  P.  J.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 00 

Ratliff,  G.  N.,  Huntsville,  Mo X 00 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex..  1 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C X 00 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La 1 0i 

Reid,  W.  H.,  Sandy  Springs,  N.  C 1 00 

Rice,  Dan,  Tennessee  City,  Tenn 2 00 

Richards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex X 00 

Richardson,  W.  B.,  Newton,  Miss..  X 00 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va 1 o*1 

Ridings,  E.  W.,  Dickson,  Tenn X 00 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro....  60  * 

Riley,  T.  F.,  Greenwood,  S.  C X 00 

Robertson,  J.  S.,  Huntsville,  Mo X 00 

Robinson,  H.  H.,  Wetumpka,  Ala...  X 00 

Rodgers,  Ed,  Hillsboro,  Tex X 00 

Rodgers,  Miss  Mattie,  Edgewood, 

Tenn X 00 

Roseneau,  J.,  Athens,  Ala X 00 

Rouss.  C.  B.,  New  York 25  00 

Rumble,  Capt.  S.  E.,  Natchez,  Miss.  X 00 

Rieves,  A.  B.,  Marion,  Ark X 00 

Roach,  B.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn X 00 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex X 0» 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss X 00 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 1 00 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn X 00 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 5 00 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga I 00 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 6 00 

Samuel,  W.  H.,  Black  Jack,  Tenn X 00 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  5 00 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 1 00 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 00 

Seaweli,  J.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Selby,  T.  H.,  Newton,  Miss X 00 

Sellers,  Dr.  Wm.,  Summerfield,  La...  1 Oo 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex X 00 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover.  Tenn I oo 

Shannon,  Judge  G.  W.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  X 00 
Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn 1 Oh 

Shields,  Jno.  K.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Shields,  S.  G.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexia,  Tex 2 50 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  1 00 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville X 00 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester.  Tenn X oo 

Slover,  W.  A.,  Montague,  Tex X 00 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex X U0 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M..  Norfolk,  Va 1 Of' 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la 1 Of 

Smith,  Miss  M.  A.,  Warrenton,  Va X 00 

Smith,  Sam,  Montague,  Tex X 00 

Smith,  Frank  G.,  Marion,  Ark X 00 

Smythe,  A T.,  Charleston,  S.  C X 00 

Rpeissegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla  1 ihi 
Speier,  Miss  Effle,  Dickson.  Tenn....  X 00 

Staggs,  Col.  E.  S.,  Hustonville,  Ky X 00 

Stark,  J.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1 00 

Stinson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. . g 00 

Story.  Col.  E.  L..  Austin.  Tex 1 no 

Stovall,  M.  B.,  Adairville,  Ky X 00 

Strain,  Capt.  J.  T.,  Waco,  Tex X 00 

Steele,  Mrs.  B.  P.,  Donelson,  Tenn..  X 00 

Street,  H.  J.,  Upton,  Ky X 00 

Street,  W M..  Murfreesboro.  Tenn X 00 

Strong,  W.  C.,  Montague,  Tex X 00 

Sumter  Camp,  Charleston,  S.  C 5 00 

Smythe,  L.  C.  McC.,  Charleston,  S.C.  X 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton 1 00 

Taylor,  H.  H.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex X 09 


Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  X 00 
Templeton,  Jerome,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 00 
Thomas,  A.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  X 00 
Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumb’d  City,  Tenn..  X 00 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn X 00 

Thomason,  Dr.  B.  R.,  Era,  Tex X 00 

Tillman,  G.  N.,  Nashville X 00 

Todd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky X 00 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn X 00 

Trent,  Miss  Anna  Bell,  Martin,  Tenn  X 00 

Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C X 00 

Tucker,  J.  J.,  St.  Patrick,  La X 00 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn 6 00 

Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

(T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 00 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danville,  Ky 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 00 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  i 00 

Walker,  John,  Page  City,  Mo 2 00 

Walker,  C.  A.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C...  1 00 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  D.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 

son,  La 2 00 

Wall,  F.  L.,  Abbeville,  La 1 00 

Ward’s  Seminary,  by  J.  D.  Blanton, 

President 10  00 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 00 

Webb,  T.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex 1 0* 

Webster,  B.  T.,  Louisville,  Miss 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Wilkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 0# 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10  00 

Williams,  Thos.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  F..  Gallatin.  Tenn...  1 00 

Wagner,  H.  H.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn 1 0# 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 09 

Wilson,  Jesse  P.,  Greensboro,  Ga 1 00 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph.  M.  C.  Ala X 00 

Wofford,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 00 
Wright,  W.  H.  DeC.,  Baltimore,  Md..  1 00 
Wright,  W.  N.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn...  1 00 
Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn....  X 00 

Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A.,  New  York  City 50  00 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville.  . 5 0» 

Young  County  Camp.  Graham.  Tex..  7 86 
Young,  Maj.  J.  G.,  Winston,  N.  C..  X 00 


Brownlow,  J.  E.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  50 
DwlgTTt,  Dr.  R.  Y.,  Pinopolls,  S.  C....  50 

Fleming,  S.  N.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  60 


r.  E.  Clark,  R.  E.  Grizzard  and  M.  M. 
Mobley,  Trenton,  Tenn.;  Capt. 

Chas.  H.  May  and  J.  W.  Fielder, 
Benton,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  Young  and  W. 

W.  Powers,  Greensboro,  Ala.;  J. 

W Gilman  and  H.  Heverin,  Nash- 
ville; G.  N.  Albright,  W.  A.  Ross 
and  Alonzo  Gilliam,  Stanton, 
Tenn.;  John  W.  Green  and  cash, 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  E.  J.  Harwell. 
Stonewall,  La 7 A 


Collins,  Mrs.  Geo.  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Tenn 25 

C.  W.  Higginbotham,  Calvert,  Tex.; 

T.  O.  Moore,  Comanche,  Tex.;  L. 

C.  Newman,  H.  M.  Nash,  J.  W. 
Murnan,  G.  Shafer,  J.  F.  Coppedge, 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stanton,  Tenn.;  J.  T. 
Bryan.  Mariana,  Fla 1 SI 

Total  subscription,  May  20,  $1,351.50 


Hanged  from  the  Sam  Davis  Scaffold. — An- 
other sad  story  is  told  in  the  same  article  that  is 
elsewhere  copied  about  Sam  Davis: 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  at  Corinth,  an  orderly 
sergeant  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  had  an  altercation 
with  the  colored  cook  of  his  captain;  the  latter  took 
up  the  quarrel,  shots  were  exchanged,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  killed  by  the  sergeant,  who  was  court- 
martialed,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
The  proceedings  and  findings  of  the  court  were  sent 
to  President  Lincoln  for  review.  There  was  great 
delay  in  getting  returns,  and  after  being  confined 
for  many  months,  the  sergeant  was  returned  to  his 
company.  In  December,  1863,  he  re-enlisted  for  an- 


other term  of  service,  went  north  with  his  company 
on  a sixty  days  furlough;  returned  to  Pulaski  and 
resumed  his  duties  as  a soldier.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  punishment  would  never  be  imposed 
upon  him,  as  so  long  a time  had  passed  since  he  was 
tried;  he  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  a favorite 
with  his  comrades,  but  in  April,  1864.  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  were  returned  from  Washington, 
approved,  the  man  was  taken  from  a sentry  post 
where  he  was  on  duty  as  picket  guard  (having  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks  in  1862),  taken  into  Pulaski 
and  hanged  on  the  same  gallows  that  young  Davis 
was  executed  on  a few  months  previously,  and  which 
had  been  left  standing. 
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HEROINES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Gen.  R B.  Coleman,  McAlester.  Indian  Territory : 

Having  noticed  in  the  April  Veteran  the  array 
of  Southern  heroines,  I desire  to  add  one  to  the  long 
list  of  our  patriotic  women  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Puss  Whitty,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Bill  Whitty,  of 
Johnson  County,  Missouri.  Her  father  Capt.  Bill 
Whitty,  with  many  others,  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  fifties,  and  at  the  first  bugle  call  raised 
a company,  composed  of  kinfolks,  for  the  Southern 
cause.  His  nice  residence,  six  miles  from  Knob- 
noster,  a Federal  post,  which  was  raided  time  after 
time,  was  finally  destroyed.  His  daughter,  a plucky 
and  fearless  girl  of  nineteen,  did  many  acts  of  dar- 
ing to  decoy  the  Federals  into  the  hands  of  her 
father’s  company;  she  went  many  nights  in  rain 
and  snow  to  pilot  the  little  bands  of  Southern 
patriots  around  the  Federal  post  at  Knobnoster,  be- 
sides carrying  many  baskets  of  provisions  to  the 
brush  to  feed  the  Confederates  while  recruiting  in 
Missouri. 

At  one  time,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  she  rode  from 
home  sixty  miles,  in  the  night,  and  carried  news  to 
the  intrepid  Quantrell.  At  another  time,  when  a 
company  of  Federals  were  at  her  father’s  house  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  tearing  off  the  weatherboard- 
ing in  their  search  for  contraband  goods,  she  drew 
a pistol  from  her  bosom  and  shot  a Bieutenant  in 
the  face,  and  wounded  a private  in  the  arm,  then 
made  her  escape  to  the  woods.  Finally  the  author- 
ities outlawed  her.  Sheriff  Wilk  Williams  laid  in 
wait  for  her  uncle,  Sam  Whitty,  who  was  guard  to 
Colonel  Perkins’  recruiting  office,  and  shot  him 
from  ambush,  breaking  his  under  jaw  and  cutting 
off  his  tongue.  Puss  went  twenty  miles  at  night 
and  hunted  for  her  uncle  in  the  woods,  carried  him 
home  and  hid  him  in  an  old  well,  where  she  nursed 
him  until  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  ride  away. 
The  authorities  finally  captured  her  and  then  ban- 
ished her  from  the  State.  I have  not  heard  from 
her  since  the  great  conflict. 


ALABAMA  LEGISLATION  FOR  MISS  SANSON, 

John  W.  Inzer,  who  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-second  and  Fifty-eighth  Alabama  Regiments 
consolidated,  writes  from  Ashville,  Ala.,  April  25: 

I thought  some  of  our  people  would  be  interested 
in  reading  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama  in  recognition 
of  her  great  services  to  our  dear  cause  in  the  year 
1863.  I do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  in  the 
the  public  prints  record  concerning  Miss  Emma 
Sanson. 

The  stream  she  piloted  General  Forrest  across 
was  Black  Creek,  and  not  “Black  Warrior,”  as 
stated  in  the  Veteran.  Black  Creek  in  coming 
down  from  the  Lookout  Mountain  near  Gadsden, 
and  where  Colonel  Streight  after  crossing  over,  had 
burned  the  bridge,  on  the  public  road;  the  banks  of 
the  creek  were  high  on  each  side,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  to  cross  over. 

Miss  Sanson  was  reared  on  the  western  bank  of 
this  stream,  and  knowing  how  difficult  it  would  be 
for  Forrest  to  get  over,  and  knowing  of  a ford  below 


the  bridge  in  her  mother’s  plantation,  told  General 
Forrest  of  it,  and  as  quick  as  thought  sprang  up 
behind  him,  when  he  dashed  away  in  a gallop  to 
the  ford,  piloted  by  the  fair  young  woman  amidst 
the  flying  bullets  the  shot  and  shell  from  Streight’s 
forces  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream.  Her  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  was  magnificent,  and  the 
services  she  rendered  were  of  great  help  to  our  cause. 

The  legislative  proceedings  were  as  follows,  towit: 

“toint  resolution 

Donating  a section  of  land  to  Miss  Emma  Sanson, 
of  Cherokee  County,  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  her.” 

“A  nation’s  history  is  not  complete  which  does 
not  record  the  names  and  deeds  of  its  heroines  with 
those  of  its  heroes,  and  resolutions  sometimes  throw 
the  two  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  history  of 
the  manly  bearing  of  the  one  is  imperfect  unless 
coupled  with  the  more  delicate,  yet  no  less  brilliant, 
achievement  of  the  other,  and  such  must  ever  be  the 
history  of  the  most  gallant  and  successful  victory  of 
the  imperial  Forrest  unless  embellished  with  the 
name  and  heroic  act  of  Emma  Sanson. 

“Upon  discovering  the  difficulties  which  embar- 
rassed the  advance  of  our  brave  army  in  pursuit  of  a 
Yankee  raid  under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Streight, 
produced  by  the  burning  of  a bridge  across  Black 
Creek  near  the  residence  of  her  mother,  in  Cherokee 
County,  Emma  Sanson,  inspired  with  love  of  coun- 
try, indignant  at  Yankee  insolence,  and  blushing 
with  hope  inspired  by  the  arrival  of  a pursuing 
force,  exalting  herself  “above  the  fears  of  her  na- 
ture and  the  timidity  of  her  sex,”  with  a maiden’s 
modesty  and  more  than  woman's  courage,  tendered 
her  services  as  a guide  in  the  face  of  an  enemy’s 
fire  of  musketry  and  amid  the  cannon’s  roar,  safely 
conducted  our  gallant  Forrest  by  a circuitous  route 
to  an  easy  and  safe  crossing,  and  left  them  in  eager 
pursuit  of  a fleeing  foe,  which  resulted  in  a com- 
plete brilliant  victory  to  our  arms  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  own  State. 

“By  her  courage,  her  patriotism,  her  devotion  to 
our  cause,  and  by  the  great  public  services  she  has 
rendered  she  has  secured  to  herself  the  admiration, 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  our  people,  and  a place  in 
history  as  the  heroine  of  Alabama.  As  a testi- 
monial of  the  high  appreciation  of  her  services  by 
the  people  of  Alabama, 

1.  ‘‘Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  General 
Assembly  convened,  that  one  secton  of  the  unim- 
proved land  of  this  State  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
granted  to  Miss  Emma  Sanson,  of  Cherokee  County, 
to  be  by  her  selected  in  sub-divisions  or  otherwise 
outside  of  the  lands  reserved  for  saline  purposes  for 
which  a patent  or  patents  must  issue. 

2.  “Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Governor  of 
the  State  is  hereby  required  as  soon  as  the  same  can 
be  consistently  done  to  procure  a gold  medal  in- 
scribed with  suitable  devices  commemorative  of  the 
deeds  which  these  resolutions  with  their  preamble 
are  designated  to  perpetuate,  and  present  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  the  said 
Emma  Sanson  as  further  testimonial  of  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  State  for  her  services  aforesaid. 
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3.  “Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Governor  of 
this  State  furnish  to  Miss  Emma  Sanson  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  these  resolutions.  And  it  is  further- 
more the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary notice  and  instructions  to  the  land  office  of  this 
State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  first  of  these 
resolutions.” 

“Approved  November  27,  1863.”  See  acts  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama  Session,  1863,  pages  213  and  214. 

[Does  the  date  above  indicate  a transaction  which 
occurred  in  the  Federal  lines?  It  was  on  that  very 
day  that  Samuel  Davis  across  in  Tennessee  honored 
the  human  race  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. — Ed.] 


Gen.  S.  G.  French  writes  from  Florida  about  it: 
My  division  encamped  at  Mrs.  Sansom’s.  My 
head-quarters  were  at  her  house,  and  my  diary  says, 
October  20,  1864  (marched  about  two  miles  beyond 
Gadsden  and  encamped  at  Mrs.  Sansotns.  Our  band 
played  for  the  ladies  in  compliment,  for  Miss  San- 
som,  who  piloted  General  Forrest  across  Black 
Creek.  Near  here  are  the  Falls  of  Black  Creek, 
said  to  be  100  feet  high).  * * * So  I think 

Black  Warrior  should  be  Black  Creek.  It  is  a small 
matter,  but  it  should  be  corrected. 

He  writes  the  name  Sansom,  and  asks  which  is 
correct.  It  is  usually  written  Sanson  and  is  so  cop- 
ied from  Legislative  record. 


Comrade  L.  P.  Walker,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  states 
that  Captain  Ridley  should  have  said  across  Black 
Creek;  the  Black  Warrior  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  heroism  he  was  describing. 
I wish  that  history  may  be  written  as  it  was 
made.  “Black  Creek”  is  situated  in  (at  the  time 
spoken  of)  Cherokee  County,  but  a few  miles  of 
Gadsden  (on  the  Coosa  River).  Since  the  war  a 
new  county  has  been  formed  and  Black  Creek  is 
now  in  Etowah  County. 


Dear  old  Mrs.  Twyman,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
submitted  graciously  to  an  interview  by  the  writer 
some  years  ago.  She  had  been  married  about  three 
score  years,  and  did  the  talking  for  her  venera- 
ble husband.  Family  history  being  a theme,  she 
said:  “I  call  myself  a Virginian.  I think  that 
sounds  big.”  She  was  more  accurate  than  Comrade 
Ridley  was  assured  of  being  about  the  name  of  the 
stream  that  Miss  Sanson  piloted  Gen.  Forrest  across 
in  his  pursuit  of  General  Streight.  He  discussed 
the  name  before  handing  in  his  manuscript,  and 
said  that  he  believed  he  would  call  it  Black  Warrior 
as  Creek  did  not  convey  as  strong  an  idea. 


TRIBUTE  BY  COL.  WM.  H.  STEWART,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  heroines  of  the  South  must  move  the  hearts 
of  men  to  the  deeds  of  valor  so  long  as  chivalry  and 
honor  mark  the  boundaries  of  civilization. 

Their  legions  did  not  move  in  martial  lines,  but 
like  lone  sentinels  on  the  watch-tower,  they  braved 


the  storms  of  war,  teaching  men  lessons  of  fortitude 
stronger  than  bastioned  forts,  by  their  patient  en- 
durance and  unyielding  faith. 

Everywhere  their  work  gave  glory  to  their  faith. 
Their  sewing  societies  made  uniforms  for  the 
soldiers,  and  tender  hands,  not  used  to  needle, 
worked  beautiful  banners  from  silken  gowns,  which 
were  replaced  by  homespun.  What  an  inspiration! 
Like  a glow  warm  from  the  throne  of  love,  this  de- 
votion of  the  women  lifted  the  men  up  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  chivalry,  and  counting  not  the  cost, 
nor  odds,  Beauregard's  battalions  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fame  of  the  South  on  Manassas’  bloody 
plains  where  Jackson’s  infantry  stood  “like  a stone 
wall.” 

Then  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  day  and 
night,  watched  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  on  t.eld 
and  in  the  hospital,  dressed  the  scars,  soothed  the 
pains,  and  with  the  dying  soldiers  prayed,  and  wept 
as  Christian  faith  lifted  the  departing  soul  to  God. 

Away  from  the  scenes  of  blood  they  planted, 
sowed  and  reaped  the  grain  for  food;  spun,  wove 
and  made  the  cloth  into  garments. 

These  tests  of  adversity  implanted  deep  memo- 
ries, and  evinced  high  regard  for  the  great  cause  of 
constitutional  Government. 

When  Lee  and  Johnson  surrendered  their  armies 
to  overwhelming  numbers,  sympathy  for  their  sol- 
diers came  through  the  beaming  eyes  and  tender 
touch  of  these  noble  heroines,  as  sweet  messengers 
from  the  throne  of  Grace.  It  gave  the  men  new 
hope,  new  life,  new  strength,  renewed  faith,  and 
made  them  cling  to  a great  principle  which  cannot 
die.  That  which  now.  as  ever,  and  will  always  un- 
derlie Republican  government,  local  self-govern- 
ment, makes  States  sovereigns  and  not  provinces. 

Out  of  the  wrecks  of  war  came  the  resurrection  of 
this  fundamental  principle  to  grow  firmer  in  every 
section  of  the  Union.  The  results  unfolded  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  South,  made  her  staple 
product  bloom  an  hundred  fold,  brought  her  great 
factories  with  millions  of  spindles,  and  increased 
her  wealth  in  fabulous  figures. 

No  Southern  woman  ever  uttered  the  cowardly 
sentence,  “Believed  our  cause  was  right,”  but  our 
soldiers  fought  for  the  eternal  principle  of  justice 
and  inalienable  rights;  for  the  Constitution  as  our 
fathers  made  it,  and  Southern  women  will  always 
love  the  memories  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
above  gold  and  precious  stones. 

If  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements  should  make 
the  men  of  other  generations  forget  the  virtues  of 
their  fathers  of  the  Spirit  Nations,  all  the  cruel 
invasions  of  progress  can  never  efface  their  heroic 
efforts  from  the  hearts  of  their  daughters. 

So  the  memorials  stand  out  stronger,  as  time 
grows  apace,  in  the  increasing  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


The  A.  P.  Hill  Camp  of  Petersburg  are  arrang- 
ing to  keep  “open  house”  to  comrades  attending 
the  Richmond  reunion.  This  is  well.  There  will 
be  many  visitors  there  during  the  time  and  it  will 
be  fortunate  if  they  can  have  so  cordial  a place  of 
rendezvous  as  the  camp  quarters  of  comrades. 
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C.  C.  HEMMING  AND  HIS  BEQUEST. 


As  my  old  prison  comrade  and  friend,  Mr.  Chas. 
C.  Hemming-,  is  g-oing  to  erect  a monument  in 
Jacksonville  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers of  Florida,  I thought  it  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the  Confederate  Vereran 
to  know  something  of  the  prison  life  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  mem- 
ory of  his  comrades,  so  that  the  coming  generation 
can  look  at  this  monument  with  a feeling  of  vener- 
ation and  pride  for  the  soldiers  of  the  lost  cause. 


CHARLES  C.  HEMMING. 

Charlie  Hemming,  as  we  all  called-him,  is  a na- 
tive of  Florida.  He  enlisted  in  the  Jacksonville 
Light  Infantry  in  January,  1861,  was  captured  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  sent  to  Nash- 
ville, then  to  Rock  Island  prison,  111.  He  arrived 
there  about  the  9th  of  December,  1863.  Many  of 
the  prisoners  from  the  far  South  had  never  seen 
snow  before,  and  one  poor  fellow,  who  did  not  an- 
swer to  his  name  when  called,  was  found  to  be 
dead.  We  all  had  to  wait  to  be  searched  and  as- 
signed to  our  barracks,  and  while  waiting  this  poor 
fellow  froze  to  death.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  coldest  winters  ever  known  in  the  north- 
west. On  January  1,  1864,  it  was  forty-two  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  many  died  from  exposure. 
At  this  time  I met  and  knew  Charlie  Hemming, 
and  also  found  in  prison  my  old  friends,  Will  Rut- 
land, Jesse  Ely  and  Ben  Hord,  of  Nashville,  and  J. 
D.  Mclnnis,  now  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  we  all  be- 
came true  friends.  These  were  the  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls,  for  if  there  was  any  meanness  in  a man’s 


nature,  it  came  out.  Never  will  any  man  who  was 
in  Rock  Island  prison  forgot  sufferings  the  hardships 
of  that  winter.  Over  twenty  percent,  died. 

A short  time  after  we  were  there  the  Command- 
ant, Col.  Schaffner,  wanted  to  know  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  prison,  as  he  feared  an  outbreak,  so 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  spies.  He 
sent  for  a number  of  prisoners,  and  told  them  if  they 
would  act  and  report  to  him  what  was  going  on  in 
the  prison  he  would  release  them  in  a reasonable 
time.  Our  young  friend  Hemming  was  among  the 
number.  He  was  only  a boy  then,  but  when  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  him,  declined  so  firmly  and 
became  so  indignant  that  he  was  put  in  irons  fo-r 
three  days,  and  on  bread  and  water.  In  prison  and 
in  irons  he  was  true  to  his  friends  and  his  country, 
as  he  is  now  in  prosperity.  There  was  a secret  so- 
ciety in  the  prison,  known  as  the  C,  K.  7.  No  man 
could  become  a member  that  had  ever  intimated  in 
any  way  that  he  would  be  disloyal  to  the  South. 
This  organization  was  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  any  oath  takers  who  were  reporting  to 
headquarters  and  having  men  punished.  Any  one 
that  was  a member  of  the  organization  will  know 
what  it  is,  and  appreciate  what  good  it  did.  We 
planned  many  ways  of  escape,  tunnels  were  dug, 
but  we  were  not  very  successful. 

One  night  Charlie  Hemming,  John  Mclnnis  and 
I met  under  an  old  tree  and  had  a long  talk.  I 
bade  them  good-bye  and  did  not  believe  I would 
ever  see  them  again.  They  had  been  a long  time 
trying  to  get  two  blue  uniforms,  and  when  at  last 
they  succeded,  they  arranged  to  pass  out  with  the 
detail  as  guards,  the  next  morning,  which  they  did. 
They  went  over  to  Rock  Island  City,  and  there  they 
found  some  friends  who  gave  them  money  and  citi- 
zens clothing.  From  there  they  went  to  Canada 
and  reported  to  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  the 
Confederate  Commissioner.  He  assigned  them  to 
the  secret  service  in  Canada.  This  was  about  the 
28th  of  September,  1864.  Sometime  during  the 
next  month,  our  mutual  friend,  Will  Rutland,  made 
his  escape.  He  went  out  as  a doctor  with  his  book 
under  his  arm.  He  soon  joined  Hemming  in  Can- 
ada, and  they  were  in  all  the  raids  that  were  made 
from  Canada  into  the  border  States.  They  kept  a 
force  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  thousand  to  guard 
the  Canadian  frontier.  Hemming  was  sent  into 
this  country  with  Capt.  Beals,  who  was  captured  at 
Niagara  Falls,  tried  and  hanged  at  Governor’s  Is- 
land, New  York  Harbor.  Hemming,  after  many 
adventures,  got  back  to  Canada,  and  Col.  Thomp- 
son then  sent  him  South  with  important  dispatches 
for  the  government.  He  had  to  go  to  Nassau,  then 
to  Cuba,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
wilderness,  had  to  walk  most  of  the  way  to  Rich- 
mond. Arriving  there,  he  delivered  his  dispatches, 
and  was  thanked  by  President  Davis  for  his  perse- 
verance; he  rejoined  his  regiment  not  long  before 
the  surrender.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Florida, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  his  comrades.  Then 
he  went  to  Texas,  started  to  work  in  Galveston, 
from  there  he  went  to  Brenham,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  business  and  was  quite  successful. 
From  there  to  Gainsville,  where  he  started  in  the 
banking  business.  Many  years  ago  he  told  me 
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that  if  he  succeeded  in  making-  money  he  would 
erect  a monument  to  his  comrades,  as  it  had  always 
been  the  dream  of  his  life.  There  was  never  a 
more  noble,  g-enerous  or  hig-her  toned  man  than 
Charlie  Hemming-,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  him.  Joshua  Brown,  New  York. 


A sketch  of  the  monument  and  an  engraving-  of 
the  design  were  expected  for  this  number  of  the 
Veteran,  but  some  changes  were  to  be  made  and 
the  engraving  will  be  deferred.  The  location  has 
been  fixed  at  a beautiful  spot  in  St.  James  Park, 
Jacksonville,  and  the  city  council  has 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  we  acknowledge  the  magnificent 
gift  of  the  Confederate  monument  to  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  laws  and  rules 
be  instructed  to  prepare  an  ordinance,  dedicating 
such  ground  as  may  be  necesssry  for  the  occupancy 
of  said  monument. 

Mr.  Hemming  was  in  Ocala  at  the  State  encamp- 
ment, and  made  a speech  which  is  complimented  by 
a local  paper.  It  says: 

The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  a most  interest- 
ing history  of  the  speaker’s  experience  as  a prisoner 
at  Rock  Island,  his  escape  to  Canada  and  his  secret 
service  for  the  Confederacy,  carrying  him,  as  it  did. 
into  many  tight  places  for  personal  safety.  A num- 
ber of  times  he  was  captured  and  only  by  his  wits, 
which  seem  never  to  have  left  him,  did  he  escape 
being  hung  or  shot.  Several  of  his  associates  who 
were  working  with  him  in  the  same  service  were 
captured  and  killed.  He  told  his  experiences  in  the 
richest  kind  of  humor  and  kept  the  audience  con- 
tinually amused.  In  the  address  he  said:  “On 

this  soil  my  father  and  mother  sleep,  and  here 
my  thoughts  have  often  turned  and  with  strong 
desire  I have  hoped,  for  years,  that  with  God’s  bless- 
ing I might  some  day  make  the  deeds  and  names  of 
Florida’s  noble  men,  who  in  her  greatest  hour  of 
trial  did  not  leave  her  friendless,  go  down  upon  the 
current  of  the  rolling  years,  into  the  unbroken  cen- 
turies of  eternity,  honored  and  remembered.” 

Of  the  great  struggle  he  said:  “For  thrust  we 
gave  thrust,  and  before  our  flag  was  struck,  Roman 
courage  and  Spartan  valor  had  been  outdone.  Upon 
a hundred  fields  the  stories  of  the  Alamo  and  of 
Thermopylae  were  almost  repeated.  Often  along 
our  depleted  lines  was  the  Southern  soldier  con- 
fronted four  and  five  and  six  to  one.  Not  only  did 
he  hold  that  flag  above  the  smoke  of  battle,  but  to 
be  sure  that  his  brave  combatants  might  know 
there  were  still  some  to  hold  it  up,  he  would  wave 
it  again  and  again,  inviting  with  defiant  shot,  the 
charge  which  was  sure  to  come. 

“One  hundred  years  from  now,  when  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  the  unfairness  of  a beclouded  history 
shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  counted  an  honor 
supreme  to  have  descended  from  such  gallant  men.” 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Lafayette 
McLaws  Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Sa- 
vannah. Ga.,  fourteen  new  members  were  received. 
Commander  J.  H.  Estill,  Second  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander W.  S.  Rockwell,  Adjutant  T.  S.  Bessalieu, 
and  Comrade  W.  W.  Chisholm  were  selected  dele- 
gates to  the  Richmond  Reunion. 


Memorial  Day  at  Natchez,  Miss. — F.  J.  V. 
Leland  Camp,  No.  20,  U.  C.  V.  Memorial  Day  was 
observed  here  yesterday,  April  23d.  In  the  morn- 
ing graves  were  decorated  at  the  cemetery;  in  the 
afternoon  stores  were  closed  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity turned  out  to  Memorial  Park,  where  the  monu- 
ment is  located.  At  5 p.m.  an  elaborate  programme 
was  carried  out.  The  procession  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  military  and  our  Camp  of  U.  C.  V. 
The  Camp  No.  20  subscribed  $25.00  to  the  Battle 
Abbey  fund. 


MISS  SUE  KNOX, 

Maid  of  Honor  from  Arkansas.  Now  at  Belmont  College,  Nashville. 


Mrs.  Nannie  Seddon  Barne}’,  of  Fredericksburg, 
writes  of  an  understood  antagonism  between  Vir- 
ginia Daughters,  and  states:  We  are  working  for 

exactly  the  same  cause,  viz.,  to  care  for  our  dear 
old  soldiers,  and  to  preserve  a true  record  of  the 
deeds  of  valor  wrought  by  them.  We  thought  it 
best  for  the  Virginia  Chapters,  to  remain  together 
for  awhile  and  then  join  the  United  Daughters  in  a 
body.  We  are  all  working  beautifully  now  and  as 
harmoniously  as  possible.  I have  ninety  members 
in  the  Fredericksburg  Chapter,  and  fifteen  more  ap- 
plications have  not  been  acted  on.  We  are  to  have 
an  entertainment  on  May  26th,  to  aid  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Monument  fund.  I have  collected  and  for- 
warded to  Richmond  some  valuable  relics  to  be 
placed  in  the  old  Davis  Mansion,  where  I was  so 
hospitably  entertained  during  the  war.  * * * 

The  Confederate  Veteran  is  a great  source  of 
delight  to  me  I read  it  carefully,  and  have  fre- 
quently seen  communications  from  soldiers  I had 
met  during  the  war.  It  is  a good  thing  to  have 
such  a means  of  finding  out  old  friends. 


There  is  an  interesting  group  of  pictures  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Southern  Railway,  viz. : the  Con- 
federate Capitol,  the  White  House  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  that  superb  monument  in  Hollywood  Cem- 
etery, Richmond. 
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age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

INTERESTS  OF  THE  VETERAN. 


It  is  many  months  now  since  the  interests  of  the 
Veteran  have  been  mentioned  in  its  pages.  Com- 
rades and  friends  have  worked  so  diligently  that 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  make  appeal  for  addition- 
al help  in  its  own  interests,  but  a grave  question  con- 
cerns its  responsibility.  Recently  in  a long  journey 
through  several  of  the  Southern  States  it  was  made 
painfully  clear  that  the  Veteran  is  not  known  at  all 
by  thousands  who  would  be  grateful  if  they  could  have 
had  it  from  the  first.  The  husbamj  of  one  of  the 
heroines  mentioned  in  the  April  number,  to  whom  a 
copy  had  been  sent,  subscribed  promptly  with  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  it  had  not  been  called  to  his 
attention  before. 

Even  in  South  Carolina  where  the  patronage  has 
long  been  so  liberal,  there  were  well-to-do  comrades 
who  never  had  seen  a copy  of  it.  What  does  this  con- 
dition of  things  argue?  Meditate  for  a moment. 
The  co-operative  help  not  only  of  these  comrades  is 
lost,  but  their  children  are  growing  up  without  that 
ancestral  pride  which  is  stimulating  to  the  highest 
instincts  of  patriotism  and  of  manhood.  These 
comrades  are  deprived  the  comforts  that  you,  who 
are  subscribers,  enjoy  of  the  combined  intelligence 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  thousands  who  are  in- 
terested in  it.  The  saddest  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
so  much  of  our  strength  to  maintain  the  truth  is  be- 
ing lost  and  each  year  encroachments  are  coming 
upon  the  territory  of  “the  land  we  love”  wholly  for- 
eign to  these  sacred  interests.  Do  let  us  all  do  our 
duty.  Shall  we  overcome  this  as  far  as  it  be  prac- 
ticable and  do  it  now?  Shall  we  not  also  co-oper- 
ate, as  a united  brotherhood,  in  securing  the  influ- 
ence of  all  southern  people  in  their  glorious  heri- 
tage? You  know  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  so 
well  by  any  other  means  as  to  place  the  Veteran 
in  their  homes;  you  know  that  its  purposes  have 
never  been  mercenary  beyond  its  necessities  as  a 
business  enterprise.  [Just  here  mention  is  made 
that  througn  the  good  will  of  subscribers  in  return- 
ing back  numbers  far  beyond  what  was  necessary 
we  can  send  several  thousand  copies  to  comrades 
who  will  never  be  able  to  subscribe.  Send  in  their 
names  for  gratuitous  supply.]  Now,  in  order  to  rev- 
olutionize conditions,  a proposition  is  made  with  a 
beseeching  appeal  to  every  subscriber  who  believes 


in  the  merit  of  the  Veteran  to  help  do  that  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way: 

Procure  three  new  subscribers  and  your  name 
will  be  advanced  on  the  list  for  a year  and  if  you 
will  procure  a dozen  new  subscribers  you  will  be 
complimented  to  the  end  of  the  century  with  your 
own  subscription,  regardless  of  anything  in  arrears. 
Do  it,  if  not  for  yourself,  to  help  the  cause.  Will 
you  co-operate  in  this?  Consider  the  influence  and 
power  that  this  would  bring  about.  The  Veteran 
ought  to  have  a circulation  of  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand. Remember  that  there  are  good  people  who 
actually  think  “it  deals  with  dead  issues,”  and  that 
its  influence  is  non-patriotic.  Do  co-operate  act- 
ively to  counteract  this  untrue  influence.  If  you 
are  a veteran  you  realize  that  your  work  cannot  be 
protracted  indefinitely.  If  you  will  not  accept  the 
return  of  favor  as  suggested,  won’t  you  respond  to 
this  appeal  and  have  the  extra  copy  sent  to  some 
worthy  comrade  or  family  of  like  faith  who  cannot 
subscribe?  This  appeal  is  to  any  who  believe  in 
the  good  they  can  do.  The  growth  of  the  Veteran 
list  has  been  through  the  active  co-operation  of 
men  in  high  as  well  as  humble  stations;  judges, 
bankers  and  ministers  have  worked  along  with  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  to  bring  it  about.  Teachers  could 
do  good  beyond  computation  by  giving  attention  to 
this  request.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
it  for  reading  rooms  in  this  way.  The  right  spirit 
in  this  matter  was  shown  recently  by  Captain  R. 
D.  Smith,  President  of  the  Athensem  at  Columbia, 
Tenn  , at  a Battle  Abbey  meeting,  when  he  said: 

“Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  let  me 
urge  upon  you  to  learn  your  lessons  better.  Not  to 
know  where  your  father  was  during  those  four 
years  is  to  admit  that  you  did  not  give  him  the 
honor  and  respect  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  especially 
as  those  years  were  in  all  probability  the  most  event- 
ful and  trying  of  his  life. 

Comrades,  you  do  not  discuss  the  matter  around 
the  fireside  as  you  should,  or  your  children  would 
be  better  informed.  You  should  subscribe  to  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  published  at  Nashville, 
and  see  that  your  children  read  it,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  correctly  informed  about  Southern  his- 
tory. You  will  find  the  Veteran  reliable  in  all  of 
its  statements;  a magazine  that  you  can  always  read 
aloud  to  your  wife  and  daughters  from  cover  to 
cover,  without  having  a fear  of  seeing  an  immodest 
statement,  or  even  an  allusion  of  that  sort,  and  you 
can  be  assured  of  having  Southern  history  upon 
which  you  can  rely.” 

With  burning  words,  aside  from  any  pecuniary 
consideration,  appeal  is  made  that  all  co-operate 
and  stand  together  in  these  most  sacred  interests. 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Gen.  S.  G.  French,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  gives  rea- 
sons why  the  Abbey  Movement  should  succeed: 

The  eloquent  appeal  made  to  the  Confederate 
veterans  by  comrades  Evans,  Hickey,  Williams  and 
Murrey  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  aid  in 
erecting — in  such  city  as  may  be  designated — a 
Memorial  Building  or  Battle  Abbey,  commends  it- 
self to  our  thoughtful  consideration.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Memorial  Building  will  be 
the  Repository,  where,  for  safe  keeping,  will  be  de- 
posited all  creditable  papers  relating  to  the  causes 
that  necessitated  the  Southern  states  peacefully  to 
withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union,  where  all  official 
reports,  magazine  articles,  private  letters  from  the 
fields  of  battle  by  participants,  diaries  of  passing 
events,  in  short  all  reliable  papers  that  pertain  to 
the  war.  Also  all  official  papers  emanating  from 
Freedman’s  Burean  and  information  of  the  acts  of 
their  agents  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  during 
the  eventful  years  of  reconstruction — these  in  the 
interests  of  impartial  history,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  victors  shall  not  be  left  alone  to  publish  to  the 
world  only  such  accounts  as  comport  to  their  views, 
and  sustain  their  acts  pending  and  after  the  war. 

A conquered  people  seldom  have  the  heart  to  write 
the  history  of  their  humiliation  and  defeat,  and  it 
is  generally  left  to  the  victors;  and  if  we  consider 
ihe  abuse  and  slanders  that  were  heaped  on  uS  by 
northern  writers,  with  accompanying  degrading  il- 
lustrations, it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that 
they  will  hereafter,  assign  the  the  true  causes  that 
led  to  the  war,  nor  give  their  real  motives  in  carry- 
ing it  on,  nor  acknowledge  the  overwhelming  power 
that  eventually  gave  them  success — even  in  the 
pleasing  language  of  fiction  or  much  less  in  the 
plain  language  of  truth. 

History  is  the  life  of  a nation.  We  find  yet  exist- 
ing monuments  of  races  that  have  perished  and 
passed  into  oblivion  because,  they  left  neither  written 
nor  legendary  history.  That  the  Confederate 
States  may  for  all  time  live  as  a nation,  born  of, 
and  battling  for,  constitutional  rights  won  by  so 
many  revolutions  against  personal  government,  it 
is  necessary  to  collect  the  testimony  scattered  over 
the  country  and  place  it  in  a Repository,  ready  for 
the  historian  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  facts  he  may 
publish,  in  vindication  of  justice  of  the  southern 
people. 

No  nation  ever  rose  so  high,  and  passed  through 
battle  and  blood,  and  came  forth  from  the  ordeal  so 
free  from  disparagement  and  guiltless  of  crime. 
Will  you  permit  those  four  years  of  battle,  your 
labor,  your  toils,  your  sufferings,  your  sacrifices, 
your  homes  destroyed,  your  land  laid  waste,  divided 
into  forty  acre  lots;  desolation  everywhere  far  and 
wide;  comrades  in  unknown  graves;  yourself  pen- 
niless and  family  in  rags,  labor  disorganized,  slaves 
free,  sitting  idle  in  the  sun  waiting  for  the  promised 
mule;  no  work  animals,  no  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, no  law,  no  anything  save  the  lone  chimneys 
where  your  house  once  stood,  with  wild  animals 
around  grown  tame;  crows  sitting  on  your  gate 
posts  and  a raven  on  a chimney  top — that  and  noth- 


ing more?  I repeat,  will  you  let  all  this  pass  for 
naught,  and  take  no  steps  to  preserve  a record  of  it 
in  a truthful  account  of  the  struggle  you  made  to 
protect  your  homes?  I am  sure  you  will  not. 

We  all  know  the  means  suggested  by  C.  B.  Rouss, 
For  the  sum  of  one  dollar  subscribed,  each  Confeder- 
ate will  become  a member  of  the  association,  and  his 
name  will  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Me- 
morial Building  where  his  services  during  the  war 
will  be  perpetually  kept  for  an  honor  to  his  children 
and  their  posterity,  and  thus  whatever  may  be  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  you  and  your  descendants, 
you  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  honorable  distinction, 
that  you  were  a Confederate  soldier. 

In  the  far,  far  away  years  to  come,  perchance 
some  of  your  descendants,  attaining  to  high  estate, 
will,  in  tracing  up  their  ancestry,  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  rolls  preserved  in  the  Battle  Abbey  show 
that  you  were  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  claim  the  honors  that  pertain  to  that 
distinction,  just  as  the  many  societies  do  now  for 
descent  from  ancestors  who  served  in  all  our  pre- 
vious wars.  Pride  of  ancestory  has  a refining  in- 
fluence. 

Another  reason  why  this  Memorial  Building 
should  be  completed  is,  that  there  will  be  many 
papers  that  will  shed  light  to  guide  historians  in 
describing  a few  of  the  most  distinguished  Confed- 
erate generals  of  the  highest  rank.  Deeds  ma}7  be 
fairly  chronicled,  but  character  is  quite  another 
matter;  friends  may  betray.  For  over  ninety  years 
persons  of  high  attainments  have  been  writing  the 
life  of  Napoleon  and  describing  his  military  char- 
acter, and  the  peculiar  relation  that  existed  between 
him  and  the  private  soldier,  and  yet,  alter  all  he 
best  describes  it  himself  “in  the  order  of  the 
day,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in 
which  Napoleon  promises  his  troops  that  he  will  keep 
his  person  out  of  the  reach  of  fire.”  Here  we  have 
disclosed  to  us  the  true  relation  that  existed  between 
that  commander  and  his  troops;  and  I know  of  but 
one  other  instance  in  history  that,  on  a great  occa- 
sion, has  a parallel  significance,  and  that  is  when 
General  R.  E.  Lee  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  to  lead  a charge  at  The  Wilderness, 
and  they  halted  and  cried,  “Lee  to  the  rear,”  and 
moved  only  when  he  retired  or  remained  beyond 
imminent  danger.  What  devotion,  what  confi- 
dence, what  abiding  trust  in  each  other,  arising 
from  that  “touch”  that  makes  the  world  akin!  By 
that  act,  that  noble  band  of  soldiers  pledged  them- 
selves to  win  the  fight,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They 
won  the  fight. 

Next  comes  what  might  be  termed  re-butting  tes- 
timony, wanted  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  many 
publications  made  during  and  since  the  war.  A 
generation  has  passed  since  the  war  commenced 
and  still  the  stories  come! 

Take  for  instance  a volume  published  by  Mac- 
millan and  Co..  New  York  and  London  1893,  written 
by  Goldwin  Smith,  and  entitled,  “The  United  States, 
Political  History.”  On  page  41,  he  writes: 

“Society  in  Virginia  was  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
planter  oligarchy,  poor  whites  and  negro  slaves.  The  poor 
whites  were  dest ined  after  two  centuries  of  a barbarous  and 
debared  existence  to  end  in  a blaze  of  glory  as  the  heroic  in- 
fantry of  the  South.” 
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The  author  is  certainly  misled  in  the  statement 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites  for  two 
two  centuries.  On  page  255  he  writes: 

“The  South  to  begin  with  had  the  contents  of  the  Federal 
arsenals  and  armouries  which  had  been  well  stocked  by  the 
treason  of  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of  War.” 

And  then  he  states: 

“The  South  had  the  advantage  of  the  defensive,  which 
with  long  range  muskets  and  a difficult  country,  was  reck- 
oned in  battle  as  five  to  two.” 

Here  the  author  is  not  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  his  declarations  are  wrong,  and  such  statements 
are  inexcusable  in  the  face  of  accessible  refutations 
of  them.  On  page  201  is  the  statement  that  in  1861, 

“The  force  of  spontaneous  zeal  in  the  North  was  in  con- 
trast with  the  iron  despotism’ which  grasped  the  resources 
of  the  South,  where  guards  pressed  men  in  the  streets  and 
conscripts  were  seen  going  to  Lee’s  Army  in  chains.” 

He  has  got  the  despotism  on  the  wrong  side  of 
Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  as  for  zeal,  the  writer 
says,  page  256. 

“In  the  North,  after  a while,  enthusiasm  subsided,  deser- 
tion commenced,  and  then  resort  was  had  to  bounties,  and 
bounty  jumping, — that  is  desertion  and  re-enlistment  for 
more  bounty  and  finally  the  draft  and  the  accepting  of  sub- 
stitutes in  whose  persons  as  the  jesters  said,  a man  might 
leave  his  bones  on  the  field  of  honor  and  think  of  it  with  pa- 
triotic piide  as  he  sipped  his  wine  at  home.” 

I am  sorry  . Mr.  Smith  did  not  investigate  this 
matter  further  and  ascertain  if  these  bounty  jump- 
ers did  not,  under  an  alias  or  change  of  name,  act 
as  substitutes  for  several  persons — and  then  the 
pension  roll! 

One  more  reference  to  this  late  history,  page  266: 

“At  the  taking  of  Fort  Pillow  by  the  Confederates,  the 
negroes  of  the  garrison  were  shot  down  after  surrender; 
some  were  nailed  to  logs  and  burned  ; some  were  buried 
alive,  and  even  whites  taken  with  the  negroes  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  evidence  for  this  seems  conclusive.  Why 
should  we  reject  it  when  at  this  day  negroes  in  the  South 
are  being  burned  alive?” 

It  is  astonishing  how  hatred  and  prejudice  will 
mislead  a man.  There,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  from  elevated  ground  commanded  the  fort, 
when  their  troops  were  massed  in  a depression  close 
to  the  fort  and  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the 
works  would  be  captured,  General  Forrest,  under 
flags  of  truce,  asked  the  force  to  surrender.  Three 
times  was  this  done  in  vain;  and  nothing  was  left 
for  Confederates  but  to  storm  the  fort.  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  the  works  were  captured  and 
the  garrison  retreated  fighting.  There  was  no  sur- 
render. The  firing  ceased  as  soon  as  the  flag  could 
be  cut  down.  There  were  gun  boats  and  steamers 
in  the  river,  and  under  flag  of  truce  they  came  to 
the  landing.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  put  on 
board  a steamer;  duplicate  receipts  made  out,  sign- 
ed, and  exchanged.  All  passengers  were  permitted 
to  land  and  visit  the  fort  and  collect  mementoes; 
and  finally  two  Federal  officers  that  asked  the 
wearied  Confederate  officer  to  take  a parting  glass 
with  them.  were,  for  this  courtesy,  deprived  of  their 
commissions.  And  so  the  ghastly  picture  drawn 
by  the  author  turns  out  to  be  evidence  of  his  gulli- 
bility, or  the  work  of  a distempered  imagination. 
To  the  interested,  a true  account  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Pillow  will  be  found  in  the  Veteran  for  No- 
vember ’95. 

I have  made  these  extracts  few  in  number,  from 


perhaps  ine  latest  northern  historian  (who,  I am  in- 
formed, owes  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England)  and  made  some  comments  on  them  to 
point  out  to  you,  Confederate  veterans,  that,  al- 
though you  made  history,  and  it  belongs  to  you, 
you  will  never  have  it  truthfully  written  unless  the 
means  be  provided;  that  done,  the  coming  man — a 
Gibbon  or  a Macauley — will  arise  and  enrapture  the 
world  with  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
selfish struggle  for  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  that  has  ever  been  witnessed. 

Did  you  not  offer  your  lives  and  give  up  the  peace 
of  home,  and  battle  for  your  rights?  And  now 
when  thirty  years  have  passed,  it  is  asked,  “Is  life 
so  dear  and  peace  so  sweet”  that  you  sit  supinely 
by  while  in  detraction  you  are  still  written  down 
a rebel  and  make  no  effort  to  vindicate  the  justness 
of  your  cause,  the  purety  of  your  motives,  and  blot 
out  the  foul  aspersion? 

That  the  constitution  was  a compact,  that  seces- 
sion was  a reserved  right,  that  you  were  not  rebels, 
that  your  cause  was  just — like  the  light  of  the 
morning,  is  dawning  over  the  world.  The  subtlety 
of  the  higher  law,  the  cry  of  free  soil,  the  agitation 
of  slavery,  party  turned  into  faction,  sectional  pre- 
judice and  jealousy,  precluded  calm  investigation  of 
our  rights  at  the  North  before  the  war.  These 
causes  of  excitement  having  passed  in  a great  meas- 
ure away,  the  examination  of  the  laws  without  pre- 
judice has  enlightened  the  people;  and  in  the  forum 
of  justice  ere  long  the  decree  will  be — that  you  were 
soldiers  fighting  to  preserve  the  inalienable  rights 
God  bequeathed  to  all  mankind. 

Lord  Woodhouselee,  Senator  of  the  College  of 
Justice  and  Lord  Commissioner  of  Justiciary  in 
Scotland,  etc.  Page  409,  Vol.  II,  Universal  His- 
tory, in  discussing  the  right  to  behead  Charles  I,  of 
England,  says. 

“Government  is  founded  either  on  superior  force,  which 
subjects  everything  to  the  despotic  will  of  the  governor,  or 
it  is  founded  on  a.  compact,  express  or  tacit , by  which  the  - object 
consents  to  be  ruled,  and  the  prince  to  rule  according  to 
certain  laws  and  regulations.  * * * In  the  case  of  a gov- 
ernment subsisting  by  an  express  or  tacit  agreement  between 
the  prince  and  subjects,  while  the  prince  maintains  his  part 
of  the  contract  by  a strict  adherence  to  those  rules  by  which 
it  is  stipulated  that  he  is  to  govern,  resistence  is  unlawful 
and  rebellious ; where  he  violates  those  rules,  resistance  is 
legal  and  justifiable.  I hold  the  principle  of  resistence  to  be 
inherent  in  all  government ; because  it  is  consonant  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  results  from  the  nature  of  government  it- 
self.” 

The  question  then  is  reduced  to  this:  Did  the 

United  Stales  in  good  faith  maintain  its  obligations 
to  the  South  in  tariff  acts  and  in  not  executing  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  etc.?  If  it  did  not,  secession 
was  legal  and  justifiable,  both  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  by  inherent  right  of  resistance. 

On  February  4,  1861,  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected 
President  of  the  Confederate  states;  on  March  4th 
one  month  later,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurat- 
ed President  of  the  United  States.  Here  were  two 
nations  alike,  in  form  of  government,  each  perfect 
in  all  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  government.  The 
witdrawal  had  been  peaceful,  and  war  was  not  de- 
sirable by  the  Confederate  government.  It  was  not 
rebellion,  and  we  were  not  rebels  The  North 
through  the  force  of  the  passions  awakened  had  to 
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seek  occasion  for  war.  They  made  it  in  attempting 
to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston.  It  was 
not  a civil  war  except  in  some  border  states.  It 
was  an  inter-national  war  from  the  beginning, 
and  all  its  usages  were  observed  to  the  end.  It  was 
a war  for  conquest,  spoliation  and  re-annexation. 

An  apology,  made  or  offered,  is  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  regret  for  an  injurious  act.  Now, 
after  years  of  sectional  legislation,  pernicious  to 
the  South,  both  by  Congress,  and  the  northern 
states,  defiantly  made,  and  for  which  no  relief 
could  be  obtained,  the  southern  states  seceeded  as  a 
mode  of  redress. 

“Congress,  finding  disunion  really  come,”  apologized 
“and  fell  on  its  knees  and  offered  the  slave  owners  boundless 
concessions-  It  was  ready  to  give  slavery  new  guarantees 
and  extensions  * * * to  call  upon  the  states  to  repeal  all 
their  personal  liberty  bills,  to  extend  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line  to  the  pacific-  It  offered  to  place  slavery  beyond 
the  reach  of  Constitutional  annulment,  and  a resolution  to 
that  effect  passed  the  House  by  a vote  133  to  65,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  24  to  12,  just  the  requisite  two-thirds.” 

Wendell  Phillips  said  to  Lincoln: 

‘‘Here  are  a series  of  States  girding  the  Gulf,  that  think 
their  peculiar  institution  require  a separate  government. 
They  have  a right  to  settle  that  question  without  appealing 
to  you  or  me”  The  great  organ  in  New  York  conceded  the 
right  to  withdraw.  General  Scott, commanding  the  Federal 
Army,  proposed  a division  of  the  Union  into  four  separate 
Confederations.  Lincoln  himself  said.  “Any  people,  any- 
where, being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  a right  to 
rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  government  and  form  a 
new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a most  valuable,  a 
most  sacred  right,  a right  which  we  hope,  and  believe,  is  to 
liberate  the  world. — Or  any  portion  of  such  people  that  can 
revolutionize  and  establish  government  over  the  territory 
they  inhabit.” 

These  offers  and  apologies  were  made  in  vain. 
The  causes  of  separation  were  overwhelmed  bv  the 
question  of  slavery  comingtothe  front  and  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  began.  There  are  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  in  every  country;  but  because 
ours  were  bondsmen,  and  the  institution  called 
slavery — a word  the  Antithesis  of  Liberty — it  was 
condemned  by  the  world,  and  the  deluge  came.  I 
have  alluded  to  this  matter  to  point  out  that  sec- 
tional legislation  or  protection  was  the  main  cause, 
and  slavery  only  the  occasion  of  the  war — and  his- 
tory yet  to  be  written  will  establish  this. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAN  IN  BLACK. 


Comrade  C.  C.  Cumming,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
writes  that  Bob  and  Alf  Taylor  have  just  passed 
through  the  Fort  in  their  double  role  of  “Yankee 
Doodle  and  Dixie,”  and  a crowded  house  greeted 
them,  laughing  and  crying  alternately  at  the  com- 
edy and  tragedy  of  the  “Old  South”  ci  ucified  under 
the  .Southern  Cross,  “for,”  as  Bob  say:-,  so  truly, 
“it  is  the  old,  old  South,  with  the  print  of  the  nails 
of  its  crucifixion  in  its  hands.”  He  brought  to  the 
memory  of  the  gray  heads  the  old  “Black  Mammy.” 
and  spoke  of  the  monument  in  the  future  that  would 
be  erected  to  her  memory  for  her  faithfulness  before 
and  during  the  great  struggle. 

This  revives  the  memory  of  a faithful  man  in 
black  who  followed  me  through  from  First  Manas- 
sas, Leesburg,  where  he  assisted  in  capturing  the 


guns  we  took  from  Baker,  to  the  Peninsular,  the 
Seven  Days  before  Ricnmond,  Fredericksburg,  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  December  11,  and  the  bat- 
tle, two  days  after,  at  Marye’s  Heights;  to  Chancel- 
lorsville,  the  storming  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
terrible  struggle  at  Sharpsburg  (Anteitam  now), 
and  last,  Gettysburg.  Here  he  lost  his  life  by  his 
fidelity  to  me— his  “young  marster”  and  companion. 
We  were  reared  together  on  “de  ole  plantation”  in 
“Massippi.” 

I was  wounded  in  the  Peach  Orchard  at  Gettys- 
burg on  the  second  day.  The  fourth  day  found  us 
retreating  in  a cold,  drizzling  rain.  George  had 
found  an  ambulance,  in  which  I, -Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Seventeenth  Mississippi,  and  Col.  Holder  of 
that  regiment,  still  on  this  side  of  the  river),  and  an 
officer  of  the  Twenty-first  Mississippi,  whose  name 
escapes  me,  embarked  for  the  happy  land  of  Dixie. 
All  day  long  we  moved  slower  than  any  funeral 
train  over  the  pike,  only  getting  eight  miles — to 
Cashtown.  When  night  came  I had  to  dismount 
from  loss  of  blood  and  became  a prisoner  in  a strange 
land.  On  the  next  day  about  sundown  faithful 
George,  who  still  clung  to  me,  told  me  that  tne 
Yankees  were  coming  down  the  road  from  Gettys- 
burg and  were  separating  the  “black  folks  from 
dar  marsters;”  that  he  didn’t  want  to  be  separated 
from  me  and  for  me  to  go  on  to  prison  and  he’d  slip 
over  the  mountains  and  join  the  regiment  in  retreat, 
and  we’d  meet  again  “ober  de  ribber,”  meaning  the 
Potomac.  We  had  crossed  at  Williamsport. 

I insisted  on  George  accepting  his  freedom  and 
joining  a settlement  of  free  negroes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gettvsburg,  which  we  had  passed  through  in 
going  up  to  the  battle.  But  he  would  have  none  of 
it;  he  wanted  to  stay  with  me  always.  I had  him 
hide  my  sword,  break  it  off  at  the  hilt  and  stick  it  in 
a crack  of  the  barn  (that  yet  stands  in  the  village) 
to  the  left  of  the  road  going  away  from  Gettysburg, 
where  I,  with  about  thirty  other  wounded,  lay.  I 
can  yet  see  that  faithful  black  face  and  the  glint  of 
the  blade  as  the  dying  rays  of  that  day’s  sun  flashed 
upon  them.  A canteen  of  water  and  some  hard 
tack  was  the  last  token  of  his  kindly  care  for  me. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  I saw  a messmate  from 
whom  I was  separated  on  that  battlefield,  and  he 
told  me  the  fate  of  poor,  faithful  George.  He  had 
gotten  through  the  lines  safely  and  was  marching 
in  the  rear  of  our  retreating  command,  when  met  by 
a Northern  lady,  who  had  a son  in  our  command, 
whom  George,  by  chance,  happened  to  know.  He 
was  telling  her  of  her  son,  who  was  safe  as  a pris- 
oner, when  some  men  in  blue  came  up.  George  ran 
and  they  shot  and  killed  him.  He  was  dressed  in 
gray  and  they  took  him  for  a combatant.  The  lady 
had  him  buried  and  then  joined  her  son  in  prison. 
She  told  my  messmate  of  this  and  he  told  to  the 
boys  in  camp  the  fate  of  the  truest  and  best  friend 
I ever  had.  George’s  prediction  will  come  true — I 
feel  we  will  meet  again  “over  the  river.” 


The  Tolland,  Conn.,  Leader  concludes  a liberal 
review:  Though  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
Survivors  of  the  Southern  army,  it  is  free  from 
anything  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  between 
the  old  veterans  of  the  two  armies. 
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GALLANT  KENTUCKIANS  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kv„  February  31, 1803. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  'tates  Army  in  California,  came 
Fast  and  was  assigned  to  command  of  Confederate  forces,  September  10, 
1862.  His  career,  though  very  brief  in  behalf  of  the  South,  is  both  thrilling 
and  pathetic.  Its  perusal  will  give  comfort.  A general  officer  in  the  Union 
Army  said  : "He  was  almost  Godlike.” 


Roger  W.  Hanson  was  born  in  Winchester.  Ky.,  August  27. 
1827.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  gallant  Second  Infantry  at  Fort 
Donelson.  After  that  battle,  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro, July  2, 1S63.  His  death  occurred  two  days  afterwards. 


John  C.  Breckeuridge  was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  January  16,  1831. 
His  career  jts  a Confederate  was  conspicuous.  He  took  command  of 
a brigade  November  15,  lS61.aud  of  a division  a month  later.  In  April. 
1862,  he  was  in  command  of  a corps.  (Army  of  Mississippi).  In  1862-3. 
he  held  important  assignments  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Tennes- 
see. In  1864.  he  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and  served  in  the  field  in 
\ irginia  and  in  East  Tennessee  until  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War, 
February  6,  1865.  He  died  at  his  home  in  I.exington,  Slay  17, 1875. 


William  Preston  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ky..  October  15,  1816.  He  was  made  a 
Major  General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  April  17, 1862.  and  reported  to  General  Breck- 
enridge.  Five  weeks  afterwards  he  was  assigned  to  General  Polk’s  command  as  Inspec- 
tor General.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Department  of  East  Tennessee.  He  died 
at  Lexington.  September  21. 1887. 


These  engravings  are  from  Gen.  John  Boyd,  of  Lexington, 
who  has  graciously  supplied  a fine  lot  of  the  noble  men  who 
served  the  Confederacy : all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
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ONE  COMPANY  IN  FIFTY-SEVEN  BATTLES. 

Comrade  T.  J.  Dement,  postmaster  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  furnishes  the  Veteran  notes  from  an 
article  by  James  H.  Sheppard: 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861,  Company  D,  of 
the  Clark  Cavalry,  marched  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 
It  was  composed  of  as  gallant  and  true  spirits  as 
ever  went  forth  to  battle.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was 
in  charge  of  it — and  all  the  Cavalry — while  Briga- 
dier General  T J.  Jackson  was  in  command  of  all 
the  forces  there.  Our  officers  were  Captain  Joseph 
R.  Hardesty;  Leiutenants  Wm.  Taylor,  David  H. 
Allen  and  George  Mason.  We  were  assigned  to  the 
First  Regiment  Virginia  Cavalry.  In  thelirst  battle 
of  Manassas,  our  Company  and  one  other  lost 
twelve  killed.  Among  the  slain  was  the  gallant 
Lieut.  D.  H.  Allen.  After  the  battle  Stuart  was 
made  Brigadier  General,  and  Capt.  Wm.  E Jones  was 
made  Colonel  and  assumed  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  Sixth  Regiment  was  then  forming,  and 
lacked  two  companies  of  having  a quota,  while  the 
First  had  too  many. 

In  August,  1861,  Gen’l.  Stuart  permitted  the  Clark 
and  Rockingham  Companies  to  decide,  by  vote, 
whether  to  go  to  the  Sixth  or  to  remain  in  the  First. 
They  elected  to  go  in  the  Sixth.  Its  officers  were 
Colonel  Chas.  W.  Fields;  Lieutenant,  Col.  Julian 
Harrison;  Major  J.  Gratton  Cabell,  and  John  Allen 
Adjutant.  Fields  shortly  afterwards  was  made 
Brigadier  General  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
an  infantry  brigade,  Maj.  Thos.  S.  Flournoy  was 
made  Colonel,  and  Cabell  E.  Flournoy  was  made 
Major.  In  1863,  Julian  Harrison  was  made  Colonel, 
but  being  badly  wounded  the  day  he  took  command 
at  Brandy  Station,  never  came  back  to  the  regiment. 
Colonel  Cabell  Flournoy  was  killed  two  days  before 
the  second  Cold  Harbor  fight,  when  Richards  became 
Colonel,  Grimsley  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  J.  A. 
Throckmorton,  Major.  These  gallant  officers  were 
leading  their  men  to  battle  when  the  banner  of  the 
Confederacy  was  forever  furled. 

The  Company  had  several  Captains.  On  the  21st 
of  July,  1861,  Captain  Hardesty  resigned  and  Hugh 
M.  Nelson  was  elected  Captain,  but  not  being  pres- 
ent, Lieut.  Wm.  Taylor — than  whom  no  braver 
man  ever  lived — led  the  Company  that  awful  day. 

Of  all  the  officers  that  commanded  Company  D. 
from  April.  ’61,  to  April  ’65,  but  three  are  living,  and 
Colonel  Grimsley  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry. 
Our  brigade  commanders  were  Generals  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  Fitz  Lee,  Beverly  Robinson,  Wm.  E.  Jones, 
D.  L.  Lomax  and  Wm.  H.  Payne.)  He  names  a long 
list  of  battles  here.) 

Company  D.  had  enrolled  from  April  1861  to  April 
1865,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  fought  fifty- 
seven  pitched  battles,  had  eighty-three  men  killed, 
thirty-five  to  die  after  the  war  from  wounds  received, 
and  disease  contracted  in  prison  and  exposure,  only 
fifty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  are  alive 
to-day.  Such  is  the  record  of  this  company. 

We  all  hope  to  have  a reunion  at  Richmond  the 
first  and  second  of  July. 


SHILOH  BATTLEFIELD  REUNION  MAY  30. 

Col.  E.  T.  Lee,  of  Monticello,  111.,  sends  this: 
There  will  be  a grand  reunion  on  the  Shiloh  bat- 
tlefield of  the  survivors  of  that  battle  on  May  30, 
“Decoration  Day.”  Prominent  speakers  from  the 
North  and  South  will  deliver  addresses.  One  feat- 
ure of  the  program  will  be  the  dedication  of  a mon- 
ument, by  the  members  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  Infantry, 
at  the  National  Cemetery  in  honor  of  their  dead 
comrades  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  they  having  lost  365 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle.  This  will 
be  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held  on  the  battlefield. 
The  graves  of  the  fallen  comrades  will  be  decorated. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  given  on  the  railroads  and 
steamboat  lines.  For  particulars  address  Col.  E. 
T.  Lee,  Secretary,  Shiloh  Battlefield  Association, 
Monticello,  111.,  or  James  Williams,  Ass’t  Secretary, 
Savannah,  Tenn.  In  a personal  letter  Col.  Lee  says: 
“We  have  all  decided  to  work  together  in  peace  for 
the  success  of  the  Shiloh  Park,  and  I hope  there  will 
be  no  more  trouble.”  In  asking  aid  of  the  Veteran 
he  mentions  it  as  “fine  all  the  time.” 


Miss  Alice  E.  Colquhoun,  Recording  Secretary, 
Alexandria,  Va. : “The  Anne  Lee  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
on  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  asso- 
ciation numbers  about  sixty  members  in  Alexan- 
dria. Six  ladies,  from  as  many  States,  have  accept- 
ed the  office  of  Vice-President,  viz.:  Miss  Maud 

Lee  Davidge,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  William 
B.  Reed,  of  Maryland;  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Washington, 
of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Winkle,  of  Texas;  Mrs.  Judge 
Thomas,  of  Arkansas,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Thompson, 
of  Georgia.  Miss  Sallie  Stuart,  of  Alexandria,  is 
the  Vice-President  of  Virginia.  Several  of  these 
ladies  have  been  prevented  until  this  time  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  Anne  Lee  Memorial 
Association,  but  are  now  ready  to  enter  upon  it. 
Others  in  Virginia  and  other  States  have  manifest- 
ed interest  in  the  object  of  the  association,  which  is 
to  raise  funds  to  erect  a monument  to  the  mother  of 
noble  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Alexandria.  The  badge  of 
the  association  is  of  crimson  satin,  stamped  in  sil- 
ver, with  the  initials  of  the  association,  ‘A.  L.  M. 
A.,’  over  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Lee  family,  and 
their  motto:  k Non  Incautus  Futnri.'  They  are  for 
sale  at  25  cents  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 
The  officers  of  the  Anne  Lee  Memorial  Association 
feel  they  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  at  the 
progress  made  in  their  work.  They  have  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  getting  the  association 
chartered,  etc.,  but  all  expenses  have  been  met,  and 
we  have  a balance  in  our  treasury.  In  sending  this 
notice  to  the  Confederate  Veteran,  it  is  to  call 
attention  to  our  association  and  to  secure  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  several  States  and  subscriptions 
to  the  monument  fund  of  one  dollar  each  annually.” 


T.  B.  Durnal,  Forreston,  Texas,  inquires  for 
Sam  Sublett,  who  went  to  the  war  from  Conway 
County,  Ark.,  in  1861,  and  has  not  been  heard  from 
since.  Information  in  regard  to  him  is  desired. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  HOME  FOR  TEXAS. 

The  Veteran  thanks  Henry  E.  Shelley,  Esq., 
President  Board  of  Managers,  Texas  Confederate 
Home,  for  the  following  concise  sketch: 

Austin,  April  22,  1896. 

As  comrades  generally  would  like  to  know  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  for  crippled  and  indi- 
gent Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors,  I submit  with 
the  cut  a brief  history  of  its  establishment.  To 
give  anything  like  a full  history  of  the  struggles 
of  the  John  B.  Hood  Camp,  in  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish and  maintaiu  the  Home,  would  require  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space. 

In  1884  the  John  B.  Hood  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  was  organized  and  chartered  under  our 
State  laws,  having  for  its  main  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a Confederate  Home  at  Austin,  Texas. 
Soon  thereafter  we  purchased  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
with  a two. story  frame  building  containing  eight 
rooms.  The  Home  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
inmates  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Camp.  Committees  were  appointed  to  raise  means 
for  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  Home, 
and  these  committees,  aided  by  a number  of  ladies 
of  Austin,  raised  money  enough  to  maintain  the 
inmates  then  in  the  Home,  and  build  some  addi- 
tional cottages.  By  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  Camp  early  in  1886,  the  people  of 
the  State  became  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  the  institution  on  a solid 
basis,  and  sufficient  means  was  raised,  from  time  to 
time,  to  enable  the  Camp  to  enlarge  the  Home  and 
admit  an  additional  number  of  inmates,  and  main- 
tain them  until  March  First,  1891,  when,  by  au- 
thority of  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty-second  Leg- 
islature, and  approved  February  27th,  1891,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  Confed- 
erate Home,  at  Austin,  from  Private  to  State  Man- 
agement, and  to  establish  said  Home  as  a State  In- 
stitution, and  Provide  for  its  Support,”  the  John  B. 
Hood  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans,  transferred  to 
the  State  the  Home  property,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars;  and  the  State  as- 
sumed control,  management  and  maintenance  of  the 


same.  The  institution  is  now  controlled  by  a Board  of 
Managers,  consisting  of  five  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  Board  appoints  a 
Superintendent,  who  must  also  bean  ex-Confederate 
soldier.  By  an  amendment  to  our  State  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  at  our  last  general  election,  the  Legis- 
lature is  authorized  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  not  to  exeeed  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year.  Our  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  March  first, 
1896,  is  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  improvements. 

We  now  have  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180) 
inmates,  who  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
comforts.  There  have  been  admitted  to  the  Home, 
since  its  opening  by  the  John  B.  Hood  Camp,  377 
inmates,  ninety- eight  of  whom  have  died  and  are 
buried  in  a plot  of  five  acres  in  our  State  Cemetery, 
set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Any  ex-Confederate  soldier  or  sailor,  who  can  es- 
tablish his  honorable  service  in  the  army  or  navy, 
and  who  is  indigent  and  physically  unable  to  sup- 
port himself,  is  not  a lunatic,  and  is  not  afflicted 
with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  was  a 
bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1895,  can  be  admitted  to  our  Home,  no 
matter  from  what  State  he  entered  the  service.  I 
cannot  now  classify,  by  States  and  character  of  ser- 
vice. the  present  number  of  inmates,  but  on  Decem- 
ber first,  1894,  there  were  147  inmates,  and  of  that 
number  71  served  in  infantry,  55  in  cavalry,  5 in  the 
navy,  and  16  in  artillery,  and  from  the  following 
States:  Texas  91,  Virginia  6,  Alabama  5,  North 
Carolina  2,  Kentucky  2,  Florida  1,  Georgia  4,  Mis- 
sissippi 6,  Missouri  3,  Arkansas  1,  South  Carolina 
3,  Louisiana  10,  Tennessee  5,  and  6 not  stated.  At 
that  time  the  oldest  man  in  the  Home  was  88  and 
the  youngest  48  years  of  age. 

Since  the  State  assumed  the  maintenance  of  the 
Home,  the  grounds  have  been  enlarged  and  more 
buildings  added  (all  brick  buildings),  and  they 
are  supplied  with  pure  water,  fire  protection  and 
electric  lights.  The  property  is  now  worth  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


TEXAS  HOME  EOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 
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This  institution  is  situated  one  and  a half  miles 
west  of  the  Capitol,  on  an  elevated  position  north 
of  the  Colorado  river.  The  above  picture  is  a view 
from  the  east.  The  administration  building,  on  the 
left,  is  fronting  south,  viewing  the  river  valley  and 
the  picturesque  scenery  opposite.  This  building  is 
the  residence  of  the  Superintendent,  Surgeon,  and 
Quarter  master,  and  contains  chapel,  library  and 
dining-room  for  inmates,  also  the  kitchen.  To  the 
right  a row  of  cottages  is  shown,  which  form  the 
eastside  of  the  court,  lined  on  the  west  with  a like 
row  of  cotrages,  while  in  the  center  of  the  court 
there  is  a hospital  with  sixty  beds.  The  picture 
shows  the  roof  of  the  hospital  elevated  over  the 
cottages;  the  western  cottages  cannot  be  seen. 


WHO  CONCEIVED  THE  BATTLE  ABBEY. 


It  comes  in  already  as  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
files  of  the  Veteran  in  regard  to  the  conception  of 
the  great  enterprise  in  which  all  of  the  South  is 
now  interested.  All  honor  to  Comrade  Rouss  for 
what  he  is  doing  in  its  behalf.  The  idea  may  have 
originated  with  him,  but  he  will  honor  a fair 
maiden  of  Florida,  Miss  Nannie  Nutt,  who  wrote  in 
the  Veteran  for  July,  1893,  about  “A  Confederate 
Westminister,”  in  which  she  stated: 

“As  time  advances,  removing  the  actors  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  world’s  stage, 
and  their  memory  becomes  less  and  less  a matter  of 
personal  knowledge  and  more  of  tradition,  litera- 
ture and  art  should  be  invoked  as  custodians  of 
their  fame. 

“War  is  terrible,  but  never  were  soldiers  endowed 
with  military  genius  so  unpolluted  by  its  demoral- 
izing breath  as  Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  Johnston,  and 
many  others  who  have  identified  their  names  with 
the  Confederacy.  Their  deeds  and  lives  we  can 
place  without  fear  of  comparison  by  the  brightest 
episodes  in  history.  Defeat  cannot  vitiate  such 
virtue  and  genius  as  theirs,  and  for  them,  and  the 
principles  which  inspired  their  valor  before  all  the 
world,  let  us  ordain  hitting  sepulture  for  ashes,  fit- 
ting monument  for  a just  though  lost  cause,  for 
genius  and  virtue  an  apotheosis.  Can  these  ends 
be  achieved  more  coordinately  than  by  the  erection 
of  a Confederate  Westminister,  so  to  speak — a 
national  mausoleum?” 


Chas.  A.  Reeser,  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Erie 
County,  Ohio,  March  25.  ’96:  I herewith  hand  you 

the  sum  of  one  dollar,  the  same  to  apply  on  my  sub- 
scription to  the  Veteran,  which  expires  next  month. 
Please  discontinue  the  same.  As  I do  not  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  drawing  a pension,  I am  unable  to  continue 
a subscriber  to  your  valuable  and  interesting  journal. 


The  officers  of  Camp  Omer  R.  Weaver,  No.  354,  U. 
C.  V.,  of  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  are:  W.  C.  Rat- 
c I iffe,  Commander;  J.W.  Colquitt  and  A.Ottvnheimer, 
Lieut. -Commanders;  W.  F.  Blackwood,  Adjutant; 
Claibourne  Watkins,  Surgeon;  J.  P.  Eagle,  Chap- 
lain; W.  P.  Campbell,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Hicks, 
Color  Sergeant. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Organizations  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
from  each  of  the  Southern  States: 
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After  kindly  furnishing  the  above  statistics,  Mr. 
Ben  La  Bree,  of  Louisville,  aggregates  the  forces  as 
follows:  529  regiments  and  85  battalions  of  infan- 
try; 127  regiments  and  47  battalions  of  cavalry; 
8 regiments  and  1 battalion  of  partisan  rangers;  5 
regiments  and  6 battalions  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
261  batteries  of  light  artillery.  In  all,  equivalent 
to  764  regiments  of  10  companies  each. 

These  were  all  troops  of  the  line,  and  they  served 
during  the  war.  The  number  does  not  include  reg- 
iments which  served  a short  time  only;  neither  does 
it  include  disbanded  or  consolidated  regiments,  nor 
State  Militia,  Junior  Reserves,  Senior  Reserves, 
Home  Guards,  local  defense  regiments  and  separate 
companies,  and  yet  these  miscellaneousorganizations 
rendered  effective  service  at  times  and  took  the 
place  of  regular  troops. 

The  Petersburg  intrenchments,  on  June  15,  1864, 
were  held  successfully  by  militiamen  during  the 
first  assault,  until  the  arrival  of  Lee’s  army.  Par- 
tisan bands,  like  Mosby’s  and  John  Morgan’s,  kept 
eight  or  ten  times  their  number  of  Union  cavalry 
employed  in  protecting  territory  in  which  they 
operated,  or  in  watching  their  movements. 

If  the  average  enrollment  of  the  Confederate  reg- 
iments were  known,  the  strength  of  the  army  could 
soon  be  computed. 

There  are  no  muster  out  rolls  of  the  Confederate 
regiments.  There  are  partial  sets  of  rolls  and 
monthly  returns  in  the  War  Record  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C , but  the}-  are  defective  and  incomplete. 

The  rolls  of  North  Carolina  regiments  have  been 
printed,  and  with  8 regiments  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Reserves,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list, 
show  a total  enrollment  of  125,000  men.  These 
rolls,  incomplete  as  they  necessarily  are,  show  that 
22  of  the  North  Carolina  regiments  numbered  over 
1,500  men  each,  and  some  of  them  over  1,800. 

The  Confederacy  organized  but  few  new  reg- 
iments after  1862.  The  recruits  and  conscripts 
were  assigned  to  the  old  regiments  to  ke.ep  them  up 
to  an  effective  strength. 
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BRAVE  TEXANS  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  ARMY. 


From  another  yellow  old  letter  by  J.  B.  Polley: 
Camp  near  Richmond,  July  12,  1862. 

Charming  Neleie:— Crossing  the  railroad  at 
Ashland  on  the  morning-  of  June  26th,  a larg-e  force 
of  skirmishers  was  sent  forward.  I was  one  of 
them,  and  the  distinction  cost  me  the  hardest  day's 
work  I ever  did.  We  were  formed  in  line,  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  admonished  to  keep  the  line  well 
dressed,  to  maintain  the  intervals  between  us  and 
to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  the  Yankees.  You  can 
imagine  how  difficult  this  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
pine  timber  and  matted  undergrowth  into  which  we 
plunged.  The  most  important  duty  seemed  to  me 
to  keep  watch  on  my  front  for  the  enemy,  and  if  I 
gave  my  whole  mind  to  that,  I was  certain  to  get 
behind  or  ahead  of  my  comrades,  or  to  join  forces 
with  the  man  to  my  right  or  left.  I managed  some- 
how, though,  not  to  get  lost,  and  to  be  on  hand 
about  11  o’clock  a.m.,  to  assist  in  driving  an  out- 
post of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry  from  its  camp  in 
such  haste  that  it  left  cooking  utensils,  provisions 
and  forage.  Luckily,  a halt  was  called  here,  and 
we  made  good  use  of  the  time  dining  at  the  ene- 
my’s expense.  A cup  of  well-cooked  rice  and  the 
best  half  of  a ham  fell  to  me  in  the  distribution  of 
eatables.  The  rice  had  just  been  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  was  too  warm  to  carry  in  my  haversack, 
and  as  the  last  thing  a Confederate  soldier  can 
afford  to  do  is  to  waste  provisions,  I immediately 
sat  down  and  downed  the  rice. 

Then  noticing  a party  of  men  sitting  on  their 
horses  in  the  road  near  me,  I sauntered  down  to  in- 
terview them.  I was  on  the  point  of  making  some 
impertinent  remark — inspired  by  the  contempt  we 
infantry  soldiers  feel  for  cavalry — to  a particularly 
seedy,  sleepy-looking  old  fellow,  whose  uniform  and 
cap  were  very  dirty,  and  who  bestrode  a regular 
Rosinante  of  a horse,  when  an  officer,  all  bespangled 
with  lace,  came  up  in  a gallop  and,  saluting,  ad- 
dressed my  man  as  Gen.  Jackson.  At  first  I was 
disposed  to  doubt,  but  being  convinced  by  the 
deference  paid  him  that  it  was  really  old  Stonewall, 
I congratulated  myself  for  not  disturbing  his  medi- 
tations as  I had  intended.  No  one  offered  to  in- 
troduce us  to  each  other,  and,  as  we  were  both 
bashful,  we  lost  the  best  chance  of  our  lives  to  be- 
come acquainted 

That  night  we  camped  within  hearing  distance 
of  musketry  and  artillery  firing  on  both  right  and 
left,  that  on  the  left  being  between  Ewell  and  the 
enemy,  and  that  on  the  right  away  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mechanicsville.  Friday  morning,  June  27th, 
we  again  advanced.  The  Yankees  fell  back  until 
they  reached  a strong,  almost  impregnable,  position 
on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaines’  Mill.  The}7 
occupied  a ridge  overlooking  the  Chickahominy  and 
between  us  and  the  stream,  their  artillery  being 
massed  behind  three  lines  of  breastworks  so  con- 
structed along  the  side  of  the  ridge  next  to  us  that 
firing  from  one  could  be  done  over  the  heads  of  the 
troops  in  the  other.  All  the  force  of  the  enemy  on 
our  side  of  the  Chicahominy  was  concentrated  to 
check  the  advance  of  Jackson.  The  Confederates 


began  their  assaults  on  this  position  about  noon,  but 
were  constantly  beaten  back.  Brigade  after  brig- 
ade had  been  ordered  to  charge.  They  had  charged 
and  met  repulse  before,  Whiting’s  Division — which 
consists,  you  know,  of  Law’s  Brigade  and  ours — 
reached  the  scene  of  action  at  4 o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing  

Said  Gen.  Whiting  to  Gen.  Hood,  pointing  to  a 
battery  that  was  doing  tremendous  execution  in  the 
Confederate  rank- : ‘-That  battery  ought  to  be  taken, 
General.”  “Then  why  has  it  not  been  done?” 
asked  Hood.  “Because  the  position  is  too  strong,” 
answered  Whiting.  “My  brigade  is  composed  of 
veterans,  but  they  can  do  nothing  with  it.”  “I 
have  a regiment  that  will  capture  it,”  said  Hood; 
and,  galloping  to  the  Fourth  Texas,  he  dismounted 
and  called  it  to  attention.  Then  marching  it  by 
the  flank  to  an  open  field,  he  gave  the  orders  to 
bring  it  into  line  of  battle,  and  shouted,  “Forward!” 


Shot  and  shell  began  to  come  thick  and  fast  as, 
surmounting  the  rise  of  the  hill,  we  arrived  in  plain 
view  of  the  Yankees,  and  half  way  across  the  field 
men  began  to  drop,  wounded  or  dead,  from  the 
ranks.  We  passed  over  two  regiments — said  to 
have  been  Virginians — who,  protected  by  a depres- 
sion of  the  ground,  were  lying  down,  apparently 
afraid  either  to  advance  or  retreat.  At  the  crest  of 
the  hill  Hood  shouted  rapidly  the  orders:  “Fix 
bayonets!  Make  ready!  Aim!  Fire!  Charge!” 
The  timber  between  us  and  the  enemy  hid  them 
from  our  view,  but  we  pulled  triggers,  nevertheless, 
and  rushed  down  the  hill  into  and  across  the  branch, 
and  at  the  Yankees  in  the  first  line  of  breastworks. 
They  waited  not  for  the  onset,  but  fled  like  a flock 
of  sheep,  carrying  with  them  their  supports  in  the 
second  and  third  lines.  Reaching  the  road  which 
ran  along  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  branch, 
and  looking  to  our  left,  we  could  see  large  bodies  of 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  but  they  were  so  far  be- 
hind us  that,  mistaken  for  our  own  troops,  not  a 
shot  was  fired  at  them 

Just  across  the  road  from  us  was  an  acre  lot  en- 
closed by  a rail  fence.  In  its  center  stood  a log  sta- 
ble, and  from  behind  this  an  armed  Yankee 
peeped  out.  Stringfield,  of  Company  A,  saw  him, 
and  mounting  the  fence  in  hot  haste,  ran  toward 
the  stable,  determined  to  capture  the  fellow.  Lieut. 
Hughes,  of  Company  F,  a mild-mannered  gentleman 
who  never  really  takes  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain,  but  comes  perilously  near  it  sometimes,  sang 
out:  “Go  it,  Stringfield,  go  it!  Kill  him,  dod  dam 
him,  kill  him!”  But  just  as  he  reached  the  stable, 
Stringfield  was  confronted  by  the  muzzle  of  a load- 
ed gun,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Wolfe,  of  Company 
F,  who  instantly  aimed,  fired  and  killed  the 
Yankee,  would  have  been  killed  himself  .... 

The  regiment  had  more  work  to  do,  and  gallantlv 
it  did  it.  Hood  formed  the  remnant  of  the  command 
in  an  old  apple  orchard,  while  exposed  to  a terrific 
fire  from  the  batteries,  and  once  more  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  Lieut. -Col.  Warwick  sprang  to 
the  front,  shouting,  “Wait,  General,  unlil  I get 
ahead  of  them,”  and  fifty  yards  further  fell  mortal- 
ly wounded.  The  Fourth  Tushed  down  into  a 
ravine  and  up  the  steep  bank,  to  find  that  instead 
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of  one  battery,  there  were  three  so  disposed  as  to 
attack  from  the  front  and  on  the  flank.  The  ene- 
my made  no  stand  at  first,  but  supporting-  the 
second  were  eight  companies  of  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry  — among  them  the  very  com- 
pany in  which  Hood  served  as  a lieutenant.  A 
squadron  of  this  command  charged  upon  the  Fourth, 
but  more  than  half  of  it  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  balance  forced  to  retire  in  disorder.  This 
was  the  last  organized  resistance,  the  third  battery 
being  easily  captured  and  the  enemy  driven  a mile 
beyond  it.  Then  night  came  on,  and  human 
slaughter  'ceased 

After  the  fighting  was  over,  I was  surprised  to 
learn  how  little  of  it  I had  really  seen  and  partici- 
pated in.  It  is  only  the  General,  who  stands  back 
in  the  rear  and  directs  the  movements  of  an  army, 
who  is  able  to  take  note  of  all  that  occurs.  We 
privates  look  only  to  our  immediate  front,  right  and 
left,  and  are  not  permitted  to  stand  on  eminences 
which  overlook  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Therefore 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  what  I relate 
comes  from  the  lips  of  others.  Ctesar  could  say, 
“ Veni , vidi,  vici ,”  but  the  privates  of  his  army  had 
to  speak  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  say,  “ We 
came,  we  saw,  we  conquered.” 

Gen.  Hood  kept  the  promise  made  to  us  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier  General,  and  com- 
manded the  fourth  in  its  first  fight.  He  exposed 
himself  most  recklessly,  but  was  not  harmed.  The 
Veteran  Morris  said  to  me  yesterday:  “I  tell  you 
what,  Joe,  I got  mighty  nervous  and  shaky  while 
we  were  forming  in  the  apple  orchard  to  make  that 
last  desperate  charge  on  the  batteries.  But  when  I 
looked  behind  me  and  saw  old  Hood  resting  on  one 
foot,  his  arm  raised  above  his  head,  his  hand  grasp- 
ing the  limb  of  a tree,  looking  as  unconcerned  as  if 
we  were  on  dress  parade,  I just  determined  that  if 
he  could  stand  it,  I would.” 

The  Texans  feel  very  proud,  for  they  have  been 
complimented  from  all  sides.  In  general  orders, 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  break  the  enemy's 
lines  on  the  27th  has  been  given  to  the  Fourth. 
Yet,  elated  as  we  are  by  that  fact,  we  willingly  ad- 
mit that  either  the  First  or  Fifth  Texas  would  have 
done  as  well  if  the  same  opportunity  had  been  theirs. 
Why  other  troops  failed  to  take  the  position  earlier 
in  the  day  is  very  strange  to  me,  for,  judging  from 
the  speed  with  which  the  Yankees  fled  at  our  ap- 
proach, they  would  have  been  equally  courteous 
to  any  other  Confederates  who  made  a determined 
dash  upon  them. 

The  Fifth  Texas  captured  two  whole  regiments 
of  Yankees — the  Fourth  New  Jersey,  raised  in  the 
city  of  Newark,  and  the  Eleventh.  Pennsylvania, 
raised  in  Philadelphia — whose  officers  insisted  on 
surrendering  their  swords,  in  a body,  to  Col.  Upton, 
and  were  so  prompt  in  the  duty  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  the  frying  pan  which  he  carries 
in  place  of  a sword  and  hold  the  weapons  presented 
in  his  arms.  Just  when  the  Twentieth  was  being 
rendered  to  him,  he  noticed  a commotion  at  the 
far  end  of  the  captured  regiment.  That  was  near 
the  timber,  and  a squad  of  the  prisoners  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  pass  by  “Big  John  Ferris,”  of 
Company  B.,  who  stood  there  unaided  endeavoring 


to  intercept  them.  Springing  upon  a log,  the  arm- 
ful of  swords  dangling  about  in  all  directions, 
Upton  shouted:  “You  John  Ferris!  What  in  the 
h — and  d — are  you  trying  to  do  now?”  “I’m  try- 
ing to  keep  these  d — fellows  from  escaping,”  re- 
turned Big  John,  in  a stentorian  voice.  “Let  them 
go,  you  infernal  fool.”  shouted  back  Upton.  We’d 
rather  fight  them  a d — sight  than  to  feed  them.” 


That  was  my  first  real  experience  of  battle, 
Charming  Nellie.  As  you  know,  I have  been  un- 
der fire  on  the  picket  and  skirmish  lines,  and  with 
my  regiment  several  times,  but  on  this  occasion 
there  was  genuine  fighting  to  be  done — enemies  in 
plain  sight  to  shoot  at  and  to  be  shot  by.  I frankly  ad- 
mit that  when  I first  knew  we  were  going  in,  I trem- 
bled, and  my  heart  seemed  to  be  palpitating  away 
down  in  the  region  of  my  boots.  I was  in  the  same 
condition  of  mind  as  the  Tennessean  at  Manassas. 
As  his  regiment  advanced  on  the  enemy,  a little  cotton 
tail  rabbit  ran  through  the  Confederate  lines  and 
sped  away  to  the  rear.  The  Tennessee  man  watch- 
ed it  a moment  or  two,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  ac- 
cents which  betokened  heartfelt  sincerety:  “Run, 

cotton-tail,  run!  If  I had  no  more  reputation  to 
maintain  than  you  have,  I’d  run,  too.”  When  I got 
fairly  on  the  way,  I felt  that  it  was  either  fight  or 
run,  and  as  soon  as  the  orders  to  fire  and  charge 
were  given,  dragged  my  heart  up  from  its  hiding 
place  and  restored  it  to  its  proper  position.  This 
done,  I became  a trifle  anxious  to  return  the  compli- 
ments our  blue  coated  friends  showered  incessantly 
upon  us,  and  lost  all  sensation  of  fear,  although 
fully  conscious  of  the  danger.  The  most  singular 
sensation  I experienced  was  when  my  comrades  to 
the  right  and  left  began  to  drop,  dead  or  wounded. 
Then  a strange  curiosity  assailed  me  to  know  how 
soon  a bullet  would  hit  me,  what  part  of  my  body  it 
would  strike,  and  how  I should  feel  as  I sank  to  the 
ground.  My  curiosity  was  fully  gratified  a little 
later.  Something,  which  I thought  to  be  a ball, 
struck  me  fairly  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  and 
and  sent  me  backward,  flat  on  the  ground  anduncon- 
cious.  In  the  instant  between  blow  and  unconcious- 
ness,  though,  I had  time  to  think  that  it  was  death. 

I had  been  kneeling  and  just  behind  me  crouched 
Lieut.  Barziza,  of  Company  C,  both  of  us  waiting 
for  the  command  to  go  forward.  When  I came  to, 
my  first  act  was  to  feel  for  the  hole  I was  sure  was 
in  my  head,  and  Barziza’s  first  remark  was,  “Thev 
would  have  got  you  that  time,  Polley,  if  your  head 
hadn’t  been  so  hard.”  It  was  only  a splinter,  how- 
ever, from  a rail  struck  by  a solid  shot,  but  it  placed 
me  hors  dc  combat  for  the  balance  of  that  day,  and 
will  leave  a scar  that  I fear  will  mar  the  beauty  of 
my  frontispiece. 

I will  not  distress  your  gentle  heart  by  an  account 
of  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield  after  the  fighting  was 
over  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  wounded,  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  In  time,  perhaps,  I will  grow  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  very  next 
battle  may  become  one  of  the  horrors  myself.  Who 
knows  but  God?  But,  understand,  I do  not  expect  to 
be  killed,  and  am  not  going  to  be  if  lean  honorably 
avoid  it — too  much  happiness  awaits  my  return  to 
Texas  “when  this  cruel  war  is  over.” 
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ABOUT  WAR  TIMES  IN  GEORGIA. 

TheCalhoun  (Ga.,  ) Times,  in  the  “Gordon  County 
History,”  refers  to  the  war  period  in  this  way  * * 


COURT  HOUSE  AND  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  CALHOUN. 

The  tap  of  the  drum  and  the  tramp  of  marching 
feet  was  heard  on  all  sides.  The  battle  and  death 
were  at  first  a long-  way  off,  but  the  clash  grew 
nearer.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  at  Chickamauga 
was  the  opening  of  a dark  and  bloody  chapter  for 
fair  and  favored  North  Georgia.  Mission  Ridge, 
Ringgold  and  Dalton  added  their  quota  to  the  chain 
of  cemeteries.  Then  came  the  fateful  field  of  Res- 
aca,  a town  whose  very  name  commemorates  the 
valor  of  American  arms.  The  clash  and  the  clamor 
of  war  were  everywhere.  A great  wave  of  gray 
swept  through  Calhoun  and  down  the  valley  and 
close  behind  came  a mighty  tidal  wave  of  blue! 

Ah!  the  pathos,  the  heroism,  the  sublime  glory  of 
that  time!  Yes,  a nation  glorious  in  its  unequal 
contest  with  mighty  odds. 

What  an  eventful  day  it  was  that  the  “wave  of 
gray  swept  through  Calhoun!” 

At  that  particalar  time  the  Federals  were  vigilant 
in  their  flank  movement  and  we  marched  through 
Calhoun  in  very  quick  time.  The  writer  recalls 
the  pathetic  sight  of  a very  old  woman  who  seemed 
to  have  become  insane  under  the  excitement. 


The  Gordon  County  Association  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  with  Major  G.  W.  Wells  as  Commander 
and  H.  C.  Hunt  as  Secretary,  is  in  a very  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  is  growing  in  membership. 

Mrs.  Simmons  and  her  associates,  who  have  been 
working  so  heroically  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Resaca  Confecerate  cemetery,  have  completed  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  marble 
headstones.  The  committee  have  accomplished 
much,  and  the  cemetery  presents  quite  a creditable 
appearance.  The  trees  have  been  cut  awa\,  a 
tasteful  and  appropriate  arch  built,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  one  hundred  headstones  are  put  in,  the  monu- 
ment will  be  improved  so  that  by  Decoration  Day 
the  cemetery  will  present  quite  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance.^-. 

An  iron  fence  is  needed  to  enclose  the  graves  and 
three  hundred  more  headstones  are  necessary  to 
mark  the  unknown  dead.  The  committee  earnestly 
request  all  friends  of  this  cause  to  aid  them  in  com- 
pleting the  work  they  have  begun  so  well.  Persons 
living  at  a distance  who  wish  to  assist  in  this  good 
work  may  send  their  contributions  to  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Simmons,  president  of  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, or  Mr.  T.  M.  Ellis,  treasurer,  Calhoun,  Ga. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

The  Veteran  reports  a delightful  entertainment 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mary 
Custis  Lee  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. These  good  women  had  enlisted  a gen- 
eral interest  in  behalf  of  needy  Confederate  veterans 
in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  they  secured  Fitzhugh 
Lee  for  an  address.  An  attractive  parade  was  made. 
The  Lee  Camp  of  Veterans  were  escorted  by  the 
Alexandria  Light  Infantry  and  by  music.  At  the 
Opera  House,  Gen.  Lee’s  address  was  preceded  by 
music  by  an  orchestra.  His  address  was  entertain- 
ing. It  blended  history  with  humor  in  a most  inter- 
esting and  fascinating  way.  These  Daughters  are 
zealous  in  the  great  cause  for  which  they  were  or- 
ganized. Mrs.  Philip  T.  Yeatman  is  President. 

The  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  organized  Feb.  14,  1895. 
The  permanent  organization  occurred  May  23, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs. 

Philip  T.  Yeatman,  President;  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Lloyd,  Vice  President;  Miss  Louise  K.  Cribcher, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  John  R.  Zimmerman,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  Mrs.  Peyton  Randolph,  Treasurer. 
Charter  No.  7. 


Capt.  J.  H.  George,  Howell,  Tenn.,  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund,  says:  I wish 
I could  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  so  noble  a bo}r,  one  of  so  great  devotion 
to  county  and  constancy  to  friends.  Such  patriotism 
was  never  surpassed.  I am  proud  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  casting  in  my  little  mite  to  help  point 
Southern  manhood  to  so  great  a deed  and  so  noble 
a character.  I wish  all  old  Confederate  soldiers 
would  arouse  themselves  to  give,  if  it  be  but  little, 
and  let  us  have  a monument  towering  to  the  clouds. 
May  the  Confederate  Veteran  yet  be  the  com- 
panion of  all  the  Southern  soldiers  and  their  children. 
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FIRST  EXPERIENCES  IN  BATTLE. 


James  Reese,  Biltmore,  N.  C.,  who  was  a member 
of  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  North  Carolina  Reg- 
iment, sent  the  following  graphic  account  of  their 
first  engagement,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seven  Days  fighting  around  Richmond. 

On  the  morning  of  June  25,  1862,  the  twenty- 
fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment  left  Richmond  for 
the  scene  of  action,  all  anxious  to  see  a real  live, 
wild  Yankee.  We  had  orders  to  report  to  Gen. 
Huger,  who  was  stationed  on  a road  leading  to  Rich- 
mond in  the  direction  of  what  was  then  known  as 
White  Oak  Swamps  or  Seven  Pines.  We  passed 
the  general  headquarters  before  we  knew  it,  and  as 
as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered,  our  Colonel, 
Henry  M.  Rutledge,  returned  to  report,  leaving 
Lieut.  Col.  Sam  C.  Bryson  in  charge,  who  moved  the 
regiment  some  distance,  halted  and  stacked  arms. 
We  had  hardly  broken  ranks  when  a courier  came 
dashing  from  the  front  with  orders  from  Gen. 
Wright,  who  commanded  a Division  composed 
principally  of  Georgians  and  Louisianians,  to  bring 
the  first  troops  he  found,  and  he  unhesitatingly  de- 
livered the  order  to  Col.  Bryson,  who  ordered  us  to 
take  arms  and  load.  He  then  moved  us  down  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  a brisk  rattle  of  musketry. 
We  soon  began  to  meet  men  with  bloody  heads, 
broken  arms,  and  otherwise  variously  wounded, 
the  sight  of  which  caused  some  of  us  to  feel  shaky 
about  the  knees.  Some  of  the  boys,  feeling  en- 
cumbered, delayed  not  in  divesting  themselves  of 
such  things  as  a deck  of  cards,  which,  upon  be- 
ing  pitched  out.  would  display  all  manner  of  faces 
and  make  a fellow  feel  like  he  had  played  the 
deuce.  “Hurry  up!”  we  hear  from  the  front; 
“Double  quick!”  came  from  our  leader;  occasionally 
a fizz,  or  zip!  or  “What  was  that?”  Couriers 
and  horsemen  were  darting  in  all  directions;  the 
very  elements  seemed  filled  with  excitement. 
The  order  was  to  form  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  which  was  nicely  done  by  right  of  com- 
pany to  the  front.  Soon  we  saw  an  officer  come 
dashing  through  the  pines,  his  long  beard,  parted 
in  the  middle,  blowing  back  over  his  shoulders. 
He  called  out,  “Where  is  the  commander  of  this 
regiment?”  “I  am  he,”  was  the  answer  of  Col. 
Bryson.  “Move  your  men  forward.  Colonel,”  was 
the  order  given.  Col.  Bryson  unsheathed  his  sabre, 
stepped  to  the  front  and  gave  the  command,  “For- 
ward, boys!”  When  we  had  gone  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  we  came  to  the  edge  of  an  old  field,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  we  could  see  the  Yankees 
coming.  Col.  Bryson  gave  the  command,  “Steady! 
Front  rank,  kneel!  Aim!  Fire!”  A tremendous  crash 
of  musketry  was  heard  for  miles  away.  This  was 
the  only  fire  our  regiment  ever  made  by  command. 

We  soon  discovered  the  blue  coats  did  not  stand, 
but  hastily  disappeared.  By  this  time  Col.  Rutledge 
had  joined  us.  He  deployed  companies  A and  B, 
and  sent  us  to  the  front  to  ascertain  the  enemy’s 
position.  We  moved  forward  into  a dense  huckle- 
berry thicket.  Part  of  us  got  lost  and  were  caught 
between  two  fires.  We  called  it  a hot  time  not- 
withstanding that  we  felt  chilly  and  almost  wished 
the  war  was  over.  We  had  been  sent  out  to  ascer- 


tain where  the  Yankees  were,  but  we  now  thought 
it  proper  to  find  where  our  triends  were,  and  with  an 
improved  doublequick  got  back  to  the  regiment. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Yankees  charged,  but 
we  held  our  ground.  They  made  several  attempts, 
but  were  as  often  beaten  back.  During  one  of  our 
moves,  Col.  Bryson  was  walking  backward  in  front 
of  the  regiment  when  his  heel  came  in  contact  with 
a dead  man;  his  legs  misunderstood  him  and  he  fell 
sprawling.  The  Colonel  thought  himself  killed, 
but  on  looking  around  and  seeing  a dead  Yankee  he 
got  up,  apparently  satisfied.  About  this  time  a real 
Johnny  Reb  exclamation  came  from  the  ranks: 
“Look  out,  Colonel,  how  you  fall;  you  might  hit  a 
rock  or  snag  and  get  hurt.” 

Our  Major  was  John  W.  Frances,  a large  fat  man. 
He  enjoyed  being  with  the  skirmishers  and  amused 
himself  by  firing  his  Colt’s  repeating  rifle.  It  was 
enjoyable  to  hear  him  complain  that  he  “believed 
the  Yankees  wanted  to  get  him  shot  or  they  would 
have  ‘fit’  in  the  woods  where  the  trees  growed 
bigger.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries 
moved  up  and  was  shelling  our  men  on  the  right. 
A detachment  was  sent  out  from  our  regiment  to 
sharpshoot  them,  which  caused  them  to  bring  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  us  and  we  suffered  considerably 
from  their  shell  and  grape.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of 
an  extra  battery  of  our  own,  we  succeeded  in  driv- 
ind  them  off  the  field.  When  night  came  we  were 
relieved,  and  rejoined  our  own  (Ransom’s)  Brigade. 
On  our  way  out  we  met  the  long  bearded  officer, 
Gen.  Wright.  He  called  for  Col.  Rutledge,  who 
was  on  foot,  wearing  a roundabout  jacket  and 
carrying  an  Enfield  rifle.  His  boyish  appearance 
won  the  admiration  of  the  General,  who  paid  the 
highest  compliment  to  him  and  his  regiment  for 
their  day’s  service. 

We  had  next  a sad  duty  to  perform  for  those  who 
could  no  longer  be  with  the  regiment.  Part  were 
placed  upon  stretchers  and  borne  where  they  could 
be  cared  for,  but  sadder  than  this  was  the  work  of 
assigning  others  to  their  final  resting  place. 
Never  do  we  hear  rehearsed  the  “Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore”  without  thinking  of  that  night,  and  hear- 
ing the  distant  guns  that  told  of  something  to  come 
on  the  morrow. 


Leeland  Hathaway,  Winchester,  Ky.,  makes  in- 
quiry for  Col.  Moody,  an  artillery  officer  from  Missis- 
sippi— “a  splendid  fellow.”  I heard  that  he  had 
been  shot  to  death  by  an  unseen  hand  soon  after  he 
went  home.  He  was  with  our  President  and  fam- 
ily when  they  were  captured  and,  with  others,  was 
sent  to  Ft.  McHenry.  I am  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  him,  if  living,  and  if  dead,  whether  he  left 
any  family. 


Victor  Montgomery,  Santa  Ana,  Ca!.:  “Since 

writing  you  last,  Comrade  Charles  Humphreys,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  but  who  joined  a Missouri  reg- 
iment and  served  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price  (‘Pap’ 
Price,  as  we  called  him),  has  ‘crossed  over  the  river 
to  rest  in  the  shade.’  Judge  Humphreys  was  a pub- 
lic-spirited, prominent  citizen  of  this  town,  dearlv 
beloved,  and  will  be  much  missed.” 
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GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON. 


George  W.  Johnson  was  born  near  Georgetown,  Ky.,  May  27th. 
1811.  In  September,  1861,  he  left  his  home  with  Gen.  Breckinridge 
and  others  and  went  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  at  which  place  he  or- 
ganized the  provisional  Confederate  Government  for  the  State, 
which  was  effected  by  a Convention  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  and  a 
Constitution  adopted,  and  he  was  chosen  Governor,  and  by  formal 
act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  the  State  of  which  he  was  the 
head  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  the 
companion  and  friend  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  where  he 
fell  fighting  as  a private  soldier  in  Company  E,  4th  Kentucky  In- 
fantry, is  better  described  by  a letter  from  his  son,  which  is  ap- 
pended: ‘ My  father  was  wounded  on  second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Monday,  April  7th,  1862.  He  remained  on  battlefield  until 
following  day,  when  he  was  found  by  Gen.  McCook,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  recognized  by  Gen.  J.  S.  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  about 
2 o'clock  p.m.,  April  8th.  By  order  of  Gen.  Nelson, U.  S.  A.,  he  was 
taken  aboard  a U.  S.  Transport  and  received  marked  attention 
and  kindness  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  an  early  hour  on 
Wednesday  morning,  April  9th,  1862.  The  U.  S.  Chaplain,  Rev. 
,T.  F.  Jaques,  gave  my  father  every  attention  and  kindly  wrote 
my  mother  fully  as  to  the  last  sad  details.  Gen.  J.  S.  Jackson  at- 
tended to  the  shipment  of  the  body  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  his 
friends  took  charge.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  George- 
town, Ky.,  on  April  17th,  1862.  ’ 


Thus.  A.  Russell  was 
born  September  10, 1S43, 
enlisted  at  Lexington, 
September,  1863,  a pri- 
vate in  Company  D,  Sec- 
ond Kentucky,  Morgan’s 
Cavalry.  He  fought 
gallantly  in  many  bat- 
tles and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Milton, 
Tenn.,  April  3, 1863.  Lat- 
er lie  was  buried  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  He  was  a 
great  grandson  of  James 
Garard,  second  governor 
of  Kentucky 


W.  W.  LONGMAN. 


Woodford  W.  x-tagm»n  was  born  in  Kenton  County,  Ky.,  January  21, 1840,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army  July, ’61,  ns  a private  in  Company  H,  Second  Kentucky 
Infantry.  He  was  a Fort  Donelson  prisoner,  escaped  from  Camp  Morton  and  joined  the 
Second  Kentucky  Cavalry.  Under  Morgan  he  fought  at  Gallatin  and  Woodbury,  Tenn., 
and  in  his  native  Kentucky,  at  Lebanon,  Rolling  Fork,  Green  River  Bridge,  Eliza- 
bethtown and  Cynthiana.  fn  the  latter  engagement  he  lost  a leg.  He  died  at  Frank- 
fort March  20,  1891,  and  was  buried  at  Cynthiana. 


Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  field  of  the  grounded  arms, 
IV here  foes  no  more  molest, 

Nor  sentry’s  shot  alarms: 

Ye  have  slept  on  the  ground  before. 
And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  c union’s  sudden  roar. 

Or  the  drum’s  redoubling  beat. 


All  is  repose  and  peace, 
Untrampled  lies  the  sod ; 

The  shouts  of  battle  cease, 

It  is  the  truce  of  God ! 

Rest,  comrades,  rest  and  sleep! 

The  thoughts  of  men  should  be 
As  sentinels  to  keep 
Your  rest  from  danger  free. 


THOS.  A.  RUSSELL. 

( Another  collection  of  sketches  from  Gen.  John  Boyd  is 
printed  on  page  154.  Through  this  medium  many  worthy 
tributes  will  be  paid  to  Kentucky  comrades.) 


But  in  this  camp  of  death 
No  sound  your  slumbers  break : 
Here  is  no  fevered  breath, 

No  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches. 


Your  silent  tents  of  green 
We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers: 
Yours  has  the  suffering  been, 

The  memory  shall  be  ours. 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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CASUALTIES  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

L.  A.  DafFan,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railroad  Co,,  writes  about  Gettys- 
burg-: Ennis,  Texas,  April  28th,  1896. 

On  pag-e  114,  April  issue  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  I notice  an  article  from  Hon.  A.  J. 
Baker,  relative  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg-.  Hood’s 
Division  is  given  as  consisting  of  only  three  bri- 
gades, viz.,  Law’s,  Anderson’s  and  Robertson’s. 

If  I am  not  very  much  mistaken,  Benning’s  (Old 
Rock)  Brigade  was  also  with  us  at  that  time.  It 
being  in  the  brigade  constituting  Hood’s  Division. 
_ I was  in  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment  (Robert- 
son's Brigade),  and  injustice  to  Benning’s,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  brigades  in  the  army.  I desire 
to  make  this  statement. 

In  a tribute  of  W.  P.  Parks  to  the  memory  of  Com- 
rade W.  I.  Snow,  of  Camp  Sam  Dill,  as  reported  by 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  he  stated: 

“There  was  a time  in  his  life,  and  yours  and 
mine,  dear  comrades,  when  all  the  world  bowed  in 
respectful  admiration  and  paid  homage  to  the  valor 
and  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 

‘ ‘But  we  are  growing  old.  One  by  one  we  are  fall- 
ing fast.  Soon  we  shall  all  pass  away  with  none  to 
do  us  honor,  save  the  sons  and  daughters  who  shall 
sing  our  praises  till  they,  too,  shall  be  no  more. 

“He,  like  us,  journeyed  through  four  years  of 
battle,  one  of  the  heroes  who  bravely  fought  and 
bravely  fell  for  liberty  and  independence.  We  honor 
him  because  he  offered  his  life  with  faith  in  his 
country’s  cause.  We  honor  him  because  he  was 
honest  and  honorable,  faithful  and  brave.  * * 

“We  would  not  barter  the  character  and  fame  of 
the  Confederate  private  soldier  for  all  the  wealth 
of  earth.  We  would  not  forget  the  fact  that  we 
were  humble  soldiers  carrying  the  stars  and  bars, 
for  highest  honors  in  the  heraldry  of  knighthood. 

“There  were  no  Confederates  before  1861.  There 
have  been  none  since  we  stacked  our  arms  in  1865. 

“Our  flag  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  Confederacy 
perished  and  its  epitaph  is  written  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave. 

“We  say  of  our  sleeping  comrade,  ‘well  done.’ 

“Those  who  were  once  our  brave  foes  join  us  to- 
day in  generous  acclaim  of  ‘well  done.’ 

“The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  erected  a 
monument  to  our  heroes  and  heroines  which  will  be 
the  admiration  of  the  world.” 


James  T.  Bickley,  Lynchburg,  Tenn.:  “For  the 
past  few  weeks  I have  been  attempting  to  hear 
from  all  the  surviving  Whitworth  Sharpshooters  in 
the  war,  with  a view  that  in  the  near  future  there 
might  be  a meeting  of  us  and  steps  taken  towards 
perfecting  an  association.  I have  received  letters 
from  Messrs.  John  M.  Ozanne,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Isaac  N.  Shannon,  Goodlettsville,  Tenn.,  W.  D. 
Green,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  and  Hon.  Chas.  F.  Vander- 
ford,  Knoxville,  Tenn  They  all  speak  approving- 
ly of  my  endeavors  and  are  heart  and  soul  for  their 
success.  I am  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  from 
every  one  of  the  survivors,  and  sincerely  trust  that 
every  one  whose  eyes  fall  upon  this  will  write  me. 


George  Wise  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  Apr.  22,  states: 

The  article,  “Confederates  at  Gettysburg,”  in 
this  month’s  issue  is  of  great  interest.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  casualties  of  the  several  divisions  en- 
gaged in  those  sanguinary  battles  are  quoted  cor- 
rectly, but  they  lack  one  fact  which  I trust  you  will 
correct:  Pickett’s  Division  fought  only  on  the 

third  day,  while  the  others  fought  and  lost  heavily 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  previous  days.  Especial- 
ly was  this  the  case  with  Heth's  Division,  whose 
losses  on  the  first  day  were  very  heavy.  General 
Heth  in  his  report,  says:  “The  twenty-sixth  North 
Carolina  Regiment  lost  in  this  action  more  than 
half  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded.,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  Rongwyn  killed  and  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Lane  severely  wounded. 

The  comparison  of  casualties  as  given  in  the 
article  mentioned  is  not  altogether  fair  as  it  per- 
tains to  Pickett’s  Division.  Heth’s  losses  during 
the  first,  second  and  third  days  of  July  were  2,310; 
Pickett’s  on  the  third  were  1,364,  and  1,499  miss- 
ing— many  of  the  missing,  as  remarked  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  War  Records,  were  no  doubt  among 
the  dead. 

As  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  there  need  be  no  com- 
parison. All  did  their  full  duty7,  and  have  won  for 
themselves  a lustre  of  fame  that  shall  shine  brighter 
and  brighter  as  the  flash-light  of  truth  is  turned 
upon  their  achievements. 


S.  A.  Griffith,  Paris,  Texas.  I notice  in  the 
March  Veteran,  about  the  Indians  in  the  war,  by 
Thos.  F.  Anderson,  some  errors,  or  omissions. 
The  writer  must  have  forgotten,  or  he  would  credit 
also  the  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry  for  participation  in 
the  capture  of  the  battery  at  Elk  Horn,  or  Pea 
Ridge,  where,  in  fact,  the  battery  that  was  cap- 
tured there  was  immediately7  in  its  front.  Our  color 
bearer,  Hyram  Duff,  was  the  first  man  to  the  bat- 
tery; he  jumped  upon  one  of  the  guns  and  waved 
our  battle  flag  over  it.  The  Cherokees  were  on 
our  right.  I was  detailed  as  one  of  the  escort, 
Gen.  Ben  McCulloch's  corpse,  and  our  Col.  W.  B. 
Sims,  who  was  wounded,  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  Watie’s  men 
however,  for  they  were  the  best  fighters  of  all  the 
Indian  troops,  anyhow,  that  I saw  during  the  war, 
and  if  Watie  had  been  in  Gen.  Pike’s  Stead  when 
McCullock  and  McIntosh  fell  at  Pea  Ridge,  we 
would  have  numbered  that  as  one  of  our  most 
glorious  victories.  Pike,  being  senior  in  rank  after 
they  fell,  would  not  take  command  of  their  troops, 
when  we  already  had  the  Federals  whipped.  If  he 
had  assumed  command  and  moved  forward,  the 
enemy  were  ready  to  raise  the  white  flags — but 
Seigel,  said  “Wait,  I see  a movement.”  Pike -was 
falling  back. 


One  of  the  Dry  Docks,  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  was  commenced  in  December  1827 
while  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President — and  it 
was  completed  during  the  administration  of  Andre  w 
Jackson  in  1833. 
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SPONSOR  SOUVENIR  ALBUM. 

In  unsolicited  testimonials,  Mr.  W.  B.  Philpott 
has  much  to  gratify  for  his  long-  labors  in  the  above 
named  publication— souvenir  of  the  Houston  reunion. 

Gen.  John  Boyd,  Lexington,  Ky.,  states:  I am 

very  much  pleased  with  your  work  and  cheerfully 
say  it  is  the  best  I have  ever  seen  of  its  kind,  and  it 
should  find  a place  in  every  Southern  home.  The 
Confederate  Soldiers  and  their  families  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  they  should,  in  a measure,  at 
least,  repay  by  buying  one  of  these  handsome  books. 

The  Houston  Daily  Post  says:  The  work  is  an 

appropriate  commemoration  of  the  Reunion,  and  is 
a blending  of  the  beautiful  and  the  historical  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  popular  throughout  Texas 
and  the  South. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  also  supplied  by  the 
Veteran.  The  prices  are  $3  00,  $4.00  and  $5.00 
per  copy,  according  to  binding.  The  cloth  volume 
($3.00)  is  given  free  with  ten  subscriptions  and  $10 — 
or  the  Veteran  will  be  sent  a year  free  with  order 
for  either  edition. 

Mr.  Philpott  is  to  be  commended  for  his  untiring 
zeal  and  unselfish  labors,  making  this  book  a credit 
to  the  cause  of  United  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is 
well  edited  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  a 
most  charming  ‘'Souvenir”  of  the  great  Houston 
Reunion. 


Captain  W.  E.  Donaldson,  Jasper,  Tenn.:  On  the 

5th  day  of  May,  1862,  I (being  Second  Lieutenant 
Company  F,  Turney’s  First  Tennessee  Regiment) 
saw  the  occurrence  as  mentioned  by  C.  C.  Cum- 
ming,  page  91,  March  Veteran,  I saw  the  lady 
referred  to,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  come  out  of  the 
gate  with  two  pistols  buckled  around  her  waist. 
She  was  crying  and  wringing  her  hands  and  implored 
the  Confederates  passing  to  turn  and  “Charge  the 
Blue  Coats”.  Our  command  was  then  on  its  way  to 
the  right  of  Longstreet’s,  which  was  then  hotly  en- 
gaged with  the  Federals,  and  this  lady  appealed  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a true  heroine,  and  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  inspration  she  imparted  in  encourag- 
ing the  troops.  This  was  then  the  Tennessee  Brig- 
ade, composed  of  the  First  Seventh  and  Fourteenth 
Regiments  and  commanded  by  Gen’l  Samuel  R. 
Anderson,  of  Nashville.  This  brigade  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Barkesdale’s  Mississippians. 


Col.  A.  R.  Chisolm,  Past  Commander  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  City,  inquiries  con- 
cerning ihe  circumstances  connected  with  the  pres- 
entation bv  ladies  of  a silk  battle  flag  to  the  First 
Mississippi  Rifles,  and  who  the  donors  were. 

lie  also  ilesires  to  know  from  what  locality  came 
that  company,  to  what  regiment,  brigade,  and  divis- 
ion did  it  belong,  and  in  which  army  it  served.  In 
addition,  he  would  like  a list  of  the  battles  it  was  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  names  of  the  commanding  officers. 

Col.  Chisolm  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  throughout  the  war  to  Gen.  Beauregard. 
He  thinks  this  regiment  was  with  them  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Shiloh. 


Col.  N.  B.  Hogan,  Springfield,  Mo.,  March  14: 
It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  great  events 
in  every  man’s  life — his  birth,  his  marriage  and  his 
death.  In  my  life  there  have  already  been  three 
momentous  events,  and  I presume  that  when  my  earth- 
ly career  is  closed  the  fourth  will  have  transpired. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  account  of  the  “Ma- 
rengo (Ala.)  Rifles”  in  the  February  Veteran,  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  old  comrades  and 
childhood  playmates,  but  none  gave  greater  surprise 
and  pleasure  than  did  the  one  received  to-day  from 
Mrs.  Susie  Marshall- Dansby,  of  Kaufman,  Tex. 

This  is  the  charming  Susie  Marshall  of  whose  in- 
spiring verse  I wrote.  I had  heard  that  she  laid 
aside  the  cares  and  burdens  of  life  many  years  ago, 
but  my  heart-beat  is  quickened  with  new  inspiration 
in  the  perusal  of  a letter — penned  by  her  own  steady 
hand — inspired  by  the  old-time  sentiment  of  warm 
friendship — expressed  in  unrivaled  diction. 

Among  other  nice  things,  Mrs,  Dansby  says:  “Lit- 
tle did  I dream  that  the  letter  I penned  to  my  brave 
soldier  boy  would  play  so  important  a part  in  the 
annals  of  war;  nor  of  its  influence  in  cheering  him 
on  to  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism.” 

Of  course  she  didn’t.  It  was  just  so  with  all  the 
noble  women  of  the  South.  All  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  the}  were  constantly  by  their  devotion  to  our 
cause  and  love  for  their  “soldier  boys”  doing  some- 
thing to  give  renewed  inspiration  and  courage  to 
the  oft-drooping  spirit  of  the  men  at  the  front. 

You  are  doing  a grand,  noble  work  through  the 
Veteran,  and  I wish  you  a hearty  God  speed. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Cannon,  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  has  received 
a letter  from  L.  G.  Puckett,  Winchester,  Ind.,  in- 
quiring for  Capt.  Stitwell,  who  commanded  a bat- 
tery in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  His  battery  was 
captured  near  the  Franklin  pike  and  Mr.  Puckett 
has  the  Captain’s  tin  dinner  basket  with  hisname  on 
it.  The  bucket  is  made  in  shape  of  a half  circle 
with  straps  to  be  carried  like  a haversack.  He 
asks  mention  in  the  Veteran  as  it  might  result  in 
information  to  the  Captain  or  to  his  family. 


Hon.  Edmund  Cooper,  of  Tennessee,  who  was 
Private  Secretary  to  President  Andrew  Johnson 
in  bitter  reconstruction  days  and  dilligent  at  all 
times  for  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  people,  pays 
clever  tribute  to  Maj.  J.  S.  Butler,  familiarly 
known  as  “Jack”  Butler,  and  mentions  in  the 
sketch  that  “he  served  during  the  war  between  the 
States  as  a Confederate  soldier,  and  bore  with  un- 
flinching bravery  all  of  its  hardships  and  dangers.” 


BICYCLE  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  VETERAN. 

Master  John  W.  Cochran  writes  from  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  April  27th:  “The  bicycle  received  promptly. 
It  is  a beauty,  and  I am  well  pleased.  I got  up  the 
list  of  subscribers  in  three  evenings  after  school, 
which  turned  out  at  three,  and  collected  the  money 
the  following  Saturday.  I would  consider  myself 
well  paid  had  it  taken  a month  to  secure  the  list. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  generosity.” 
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MRS.  MARIA  LOUISE  BLACKMORE. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Daniel  Donelson  Bivouac, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  Gallatin,  Tennessee, 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Maria  Louise  Ewing 
Blackmore,  April  4th,  1896. 

Since  our  last  meeting  a sad  bereavement  has  be- 
fallen an  honored  and  beloved  comrade,  and  a great 
loss  been  sustained  by  this  community,  and  by  the 
Donelson  Bivouac. 

Mrs.  Maria  Louise  Blackmore,  wife  of  Hon.  Jas. 
W.  Blackmore,  died  at  the  family  residence,  in 
Gallatin,  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1896.  On  the 
7th,  her  remains,  accompanied  by  numbers  of  sor- 
rowing friends,  were  taken  to  Nashville  and  inter- 
red in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Blackmore  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 
B.  Ewing  and  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Ewing,  and  was 
born  and  reared  in  Davidson  County.  Her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Blackmore  occurred  in  1871,  and  subsequent- 
ly her  home  was  in  Gallatin.  From  the  first  she 
won  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  retained  until  the 
very  last  their  respect,  confidence  and  love.  She 
was  a woman  of  bright  mind,  thorough  education, 
cheerful  disposition  and  generous  nature,  and  a 
christain  in  faith  and  deeds.  The  family  to  which 
she  belonged  warmly  espoused  the  Southern  Cause 
in  the  late  war,  and  made  great  sacrifices  for  its 
support.  The  well-known  devotion  of  her  husband 
to  that  cause  was  fully  shared  by  his  wife,  and  the  re- 
peated proofs  of  her  interest  in  the  ex- Confederate 
soldiers  and  all  that  pertained  to  their  welfare  and 
pleasure,  and  the  glorification  of  their  heroic  achieve- 
ments, entitle  her  memory  to  the  lasting  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  old  veteran.  We  are  well  aware 
of  her  prominence  in  all  enterprises  inaugurated  in 
our  behalf,  and  of  her  faithful  and  efficient  services 
whenever  they  were  solicited.  It  is  fresh  in  our  re- 
collections that  when  we  called  for  help  to  furnish 
our  rooms  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  and  provide  needed 
supplies  for  that  institution,  she  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  noble  women  who  cheerfully  responded 
and  thoroughly  performed  their  task.  Nor  are  we 
unmindful  of  the  conspicuous  part  she  played  in 
making  the  re-union  here  in  September,  1894,  the 
brilliant  success  it  is  universally  conceded  to  have 
been.  Our  sense  of  appreciation  is  all  the  greater 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  that  undertaking,  the 
time,  thought  and  labor  it  required,  and  the  many 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Poor  return  as  it  may  be,  we  find  some  satis- 
faction in  acknowledging  our  obligation  to  her  who 
proved  her  sympathy  with  and  solicitude  for  us,  and 
whose  career  was  replete  with  charitable  acts. 

While  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the  ravages  of  death 
are  steadily  paralyzing  the  generous  hands  that 
have  helped  us,  relentlessly  stilling  the  gentle  voices 
that  have  encouraged  us  and  cruelly  hiding  forever 
the  sweet  smiles  that  were  wont  to  greet  us,  never- 
theless as  we  pursue  our  fast  shortening  march  to 
the  end  we  will  find  pleasure  and  a stimulus  in  re- 
curring to  departed  friends,  and,  moreover,  we  will 
bear  them  in  grateful  remembrance  even  until 
life’s  campaign  shall  have  been  completed,  and  we 
ourselves  pass  over  the  river  to  join  the  host  beyond. 
Therefore, 


Resolved , That  the  nembers  of  Donelson  Bivonac 
sincerely  regret  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maria  Louise 
Blackmore,  and  extend  their  warmest  sympatnies  to 
Comrade  James  W.  Blackmore  in  the  loss  of  his 
noble  wife. 

Resolved , That  we  entertain  a deep  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  Mrs.  Blackmore’s  sympathy  with  the 
cherished  memor}'  of  our  comrades  and  cause,  and 
the  objects  and  purpose  of  our  organization;  her  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  ex  Confederates,  and  her 
generous  and  efficient  services  in  contributing  to 
their  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  promoting  their 
plans.  And  we  will  remember  her  as  a valued 
friend  and  true  type  of  exalted  Southern  womanhood. 

Resolved , That  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Bivouac,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  furnished  comrade  Blackmore. 

J.  A.  Trousdale, 

W.  H.  Joyner, 

R.  B.  Wright, 

J.  Net.  Turner, 

Jno.  T.  Branham, 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


MRS.  MARY  WARE. 

Southland’s  great  heroes  are  passing  away— 

Southland  is  mourning  their  absence  to-day  ; 

Southland  is  weeping  great  tears  of  regret ; 

Southland  is  striving  her  wrongs  to  forget. 

Scatter  bright  flowers  bedewed  with  the  tears 

Of  loved  ones,  whose  hearts  have  been  lonely  for  years; 

And  scatter  them,  too,  on  this  hallowed  day, 

Over  the  blue,  as  well  as  the  gray. 

Brothers  in  death,  and  brothers  in  life, 

Help  us  forget  the  unnatural  strife; 

But  memory  silently  weeps  by  the  urn 
Of  buried  hopes  that  can  never  return. 

The  glory  that  gladdened  the  land  of  their  birth 
Is  wanting  the  lustre  they  lent  to  our  earth  ; 

But  God,  in  His  wisdom,  permitted  the  blight, 

And  faith  in  His  love  will  reveal  what  is  right. 

And  now,  after  three  long  decades  have  fled, 

We  meet  here  to  weep  o’er  our  glorified  dead, 

And  wreath  with  bright  flowers  their  mouldering  clay — 
The  heroes  who  once  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray  ! 


Captain  McFerrin  Treasured  His  “Old  Gray 
Coat.” — An  interesting  and  well-written  story 
comes  from  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  in  which  the  “old 
gray  coat”  is  conspicuous.  It  tells  that  James  A. 
McFerrin,  who  belonged  to  the  Thirty-second  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  while  in  the  hospital  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  to  recover  from  a wound  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a shell,  had  made  and  presented  to  him 
a uniform  of  gray  jeans  by  Miss  Glenn  of  that  place. 
Captain  McFerrin  returned  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren after  the  surrender.  The  Federal  soldiers  cut 
the  three  bars  from  the  collar  of  his  coat  while  pass- 
ing through  Huntsville,  Ala. 

A baby  girl  was  named  for  Miss  Glenn  afterward. 
Two  years  ago  Mrs.  McFerrin  died,  and  recently 
Miss  Glenn  became  Mrs.  McFerrin.  The  groom 
was  married  in  the  gray  coat  that  Miss  Glenn  made 
for  him  thirty-two  years  before.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Harris,  chaplain  of 
the  J.  JI.  Lewis  Bivouac. 
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The  Confederate  Veterans’  Camp  171,  U.  C.  V. 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  910  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  N.  W. , Washington  City,  has  the 
following  officers:  R.  Byrd  Lewis  (Va. ),  President; 
John  M.  Hickey,  (Mo.),  and  Magnus  S.  Thompson 
(Va.),  Vice-Presidents;  W.  Q.  Lloyd  (La.),  Secre- 
tary; George  H.  Ingraham  (S.  C. ),  Financial  Sec- 
retary; R.  M.  Harrover  (Va.),  Treasurer;  A.  G. 
Holland  (D.  C.),  Sergeant-at-Arms;  Rev.  R.  H. 
McKim  (La.)  Chaplain;  Drs.  Samuel  E.  Lewis 
(D.  C.),  and  J.  L.  Suddarth  (Va.),  Surgeons.  The 
Committees  are:  Executive:  Findlay  Harris,  Va. ; 
Thos.  W.  Hungerford,  D.  C. ; Henry  L.  Biscoe,  Va.; 
JohnT.  Callaghan;  E.  C.  Crump,  Va.  Relief:  John 
H.  Walsh,  D.  C.;  G.  Edmonston,  D.  C. ; Thomas 
Jarvis;  A.  S.  Whitt,  Va. ; H.  B.  Wooden.  Recep- 
tion: Hugh  Waddell;  Robert  W.  Hunter,  Va.;  Jas. 
D.  Darden;  Leigh  Robinson;  Wm.  P.  Young,  D.  C. 

This  Confederate  Veterans’  Association  was 
formed  before  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  were 
organized,  but  we  have  ever  affiliated  with  them. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Camp 
is  composed  of  representative  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  South  and  District  of  Columbia. 


The  ex- Confederate  Association,  of  Chicago,  as 
Camp  No.  8,  U.  C.  V.,  has  the  following  officers: 
Commander.  S.  J.  Sullivan;  Lieutenant  Command- 
ers, B.  F.  Jenkins  and  C.  R.  Tucker;  Adjutant,  J. 
S.  White;  Quartermaster,  Theo  Noel;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  J.  Desha  Picket;  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Stewart. 
Commander  Sullivan  has  appointed  as  his  non-com- 
missioned staff:  Sergeant-Major,  R.  H.  Peale;  Vi- 
dette,  James  Hangley;  Color  Sergeant,  Michael 
Hays;  Color  Guard,  W.  P.  Phillips,  G.  W.  Levin. 


Eugene  H.  Levy,  residing  on  Staten  Island,  writes 
an  amusing  story  of  his  two  lads,  Jeff  and  Charley: 
“President  Jefferson  Davis,  when  a planter  at  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  in  the  ’40s, was  a good  friend  and  kind 
neighbor  to  my  father,  who  lived  in  Grand  Gulf. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  old  men  extend- 
ed up  to  the  day  of  my  father’s  death  in  1873.  I 
had  met  our  gifted  president  at  Richmond  during 
the  war,  and  afterwards,  quite  naturally,  when  my 
South  Carolina  wife  bore  a particularly  noble-look- 
ing boy  (she  was  the  mother  of  fourteen  children), 
I named  him  for  Mr.  Davis.  In  1885  I established 
business  in  New  York  City,  and  with  my  family 
settled  on  Staten  Island,  where  our  last  boy  was 
born.  He  was  named  for  Charles  Bayard,  of  Mary- 
land. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  our 
children  were  reared  with  profound  reverence  for 
the  cause  for  which  their  father  fought.  One  day, 
coming  home  from  business,  I was  met  on  the  door- 
step by  Charley,  who,  amid  a torrent  of  tears, 
blurted  out:  ‘Papa,  is  it  any  sin  to  be  born  on 
Staten  Island?’  ‘Certainly  not,  my  child,’  I re- 
plied; ‘why  do  you  ask  the  question?’  ‘Because  me 
and  Jeff  had  a fight,  and  he  called  me  a — Yankee,’ 
was  the  reply.” 


Officers  of  the  George  D.  Manion  Camp  No.  145, 
U.  C.  V.,  Kauffman,  Texas:  Martin Haynie,  Captain; 
J.  H.  Reierson  and  J.  L Carter,  Lieutenants;  H.  T. 
Nash,  Quartermaster;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mulkey,  Surgeon; 
Dr.  D.  J.  Martin,  Chaplain;  Ed.  Haupt,  Officer  of  the 
Day;  Dan  Coffman,  Adjutant.  The  Camp  has 
eighty-six  members.  They  have  paid  into  Jeff 
Davis  monumental  fund  $50.00.  amount  contracted 
at  Houston,  Texas,  and  will  send  a delegation  to 
the  Richmond  reunion. 


Master  R.  J.  Hughes  Spurr, 
Pine  Grove,  Ky. : I have  received 
the  watch  and  chain,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  both.  I might 
have  known  that  any  thing  com- 
ing from  the  Sunny  South  and  a 
Confederate  soldier  would  be  all 
right.  I have  not  been  so  much 
pleased  with  any  thing  since  I 
put  on  my  first  pants.  Hope  I 
can  help  you  again  with  your  pa- 
per, and  I wish  you  much  success. 

The  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Steam  Navigation  Company’s 
steamers  are  now  running  daily 
(except  Sunday)  between  Detroit 
and  Cleveland.  When  traveling 
E-iSt  or  West,  North  or  South,  try 
to  arrange  to  take  advantage  of 
these  luxurious  steamers  between 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  If  you  are 
contemplating  a summer  outing, 
write  A.  A.  Scliantz,  G.  P.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  which  gives  full  inform- 
ation of  a trip  to  Mackinac,  via. 
the  Coast  Line. 


Drs.  Maybe  and  Mustbe. 


You  choose  the  old  doctor  before  the  young  one.  Why  ? 
Because  you  don’t  want  to  entrust  your  life  in  inexperienced 
hands.  True,  the  young  doctor  may  be  experienced.  But 
the  old  doctor  must  be.  You  take  no  chances  with  Dr.  Maybe, 
when  Dr.  Mustbe  is  in  reach.  Same  with  medicines  as  with 
medicine  makers  — the  long-tried  remedy  has  your  confidence. 
You  prefer  experience  to  experiment  — when  you  are,  concerned. 
The  new  remedy  may  be  good  — but  let  somebody  else  prove 
it.  The  old  remedy  must  be  good— judged  on  its  record  of 
cures.  Just  one  more  reason  for  choosing  AVER’S  Sarsa- 
parilla in  preference  to  any  other.  It  has  been  the  standard 
household  sarsaparilla  for  half  a century.  Its  record  inspires 
confidence  — 50  years  of  cures.  If  others  may  be  good, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  must  be.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
take  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  FOR  THE  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

Furnished  by  the  Confederate  Veteran  Office,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


As  they  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  appointed  at  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  organization,  which  was  held  in  New 
Orleans,  April,  1892,  and  were  adopted  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  May  23,  1895,  with  J.  B.  Gordon,  General  Com- 
manding, and  Geo.  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff. 

PREAMBLE. 

Believing  that  a general  Federation  of  all  consti- 
tuted organizations  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  as- 
sist in  the  accomplishment  of  the  cherished  purposes 
that  each  body  is  singly  laboring  to  carry  out,  and  to 
more  firmly  establish  the  ties  which  already  exist  be- 
tween them: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  following  Camps,  in 
general  convention  assembled  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
this  twenty-third  day  of  May,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  do  adopt,  ordain 
and  establish  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
revoking  and  abrogating  all  previous  Constitutions 
and  rules  of  action. 

ARTICLE  I.— TITLE. 

This  Federation  of  Confederate  Veterans’  Associa- 
tion shall  be  known  as  the  “United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans.” 

ARTICLE  II.— OBJECTS. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  organization  shall 
be  strictly  “Social,  Literary,  Historical  and  Benevo- 
lent.” It  will  strive: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  general  Federation  all  associa- 
tions of  Confederate  Veterans,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
now  in  existence,  or  hereafter  to  be  formed. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  ties  of  friendship  that  should 
exist  among  those  who  have  shared  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  privations. 

3.  To  encourage  the  writing,  by  participators  there- 
in, of  accounts,  narratives,  memoirs,  histories  of  bat- 
tles, episodes  and  occurrences  of  the  war  between  the 
States. 

4.  To  gather  authentic  data,  statistics,  documents, 
reports,  plans,  maps  and  other  material  for  an  impar- 
tial history  of  the  Confederate  side;  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve relics  and  mementoes  of  the  war;  to  make  and 
perpetuate  a record  of  the  services  of  every  member, 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  those  of  our  comrades  who 
have  preceded  us  into  eternity. 

5.  To  see  that  the  disabled  are  cared  for;  that  a 
helping  hand  is  extended  to  the  needy,  and  that  the 
Confederate  widows  and  orphans  are  protected  and 
assisted. 

6.  To  urge  and  aid  the  erection  of  enduring  monu- 
ments to  our  great  leaders  and  heroic  soldiers,  sailors 
and  people;  and  to  mark  with  suitable  headstones 
the  graves  of  Confederate  dead  wherever  found. 

7.  To  instill  into  our  descendants  a proper  venera- 
tion for  the  spirit  and  glory  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
bring  them  into  association  with  our  organization, 
that  they  may  aid  us  in  accomplishing  our  objects  and 
purposes  and  finally  succeed  us  and  take  up  our  work 
where  we  may  leave  it. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBERSHIP,  REQUISITES  AND 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section  1.  Membership  in  this  Federation  shall  be 
by  camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  various  associations  joining  shall  be 
registered  in  numerical  order,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  formation  or  incorporation  into  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  as  Camp  No.  — , in  the  State 
or  Territory  of . 

Sec.  3.  All  camps  now  in  the  Federation  shall  re- 
tain the  numbers  originally  given  them. 

Sec.  4.  They  will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  local 
and  State  organizations,  and  beyond  the  requirements 
of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  they  shall  have 


full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  govern  themselves,  and 
their  connection  with  this  Federation  shall  in  no  wise 
be  construed  as  affecting  their  loyalty  to  their  State 
organizations  outside  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  5.  Every  camp  will  be  required  to  exact  of 
each  applicant  for  membership  in  its  ranks  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  honorable  service  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  honorable  discharge  or 
release  therefrom. 

Sec.  6.  The  present  membership  in  camps  already 
in  the  organization  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  no 
new  applications  from  such  members  will  be  required. 

ARTICLE  IV.— ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  The  camps  shall  be  organized  by  de- 
partments, divisions  and  brigades. 

Sec.  2.  The  Federation  shall  have  as  its  executive 
head  a General.  There  shall  be  three  departments,  to 
be  called: 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department 
shall  include  and  be  formed  of  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
all  the  camps  and  divisions  not  enumerated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  or  Trans-Mississippi 
Departments. 

Sec.  4.  The  Army  of  Tennessee  Department  shall 
include  and  be  formed  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Sec.  5.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Department  shall  in- 
clude and  be  formed  of  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  Louisiana. 

Sec.  6.  Each  and  every  State  and  Territory  having 
within  its  boundaries  ten  (10)  or  more  camps,  regu- 
larly organized,  and  accepted,  shall  constitute  a di- 
vision, and  no  State  or  Territory  shall  have  more  than 
one  division  within  its  boundaries. 

Sec.  7.  Camps  in  States  or  Territories  where  there 
are  less  than  ten  (10)  camps,  shall  report  directly  to 
the  department  commander,  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tion to  such  camps  in  contiguous  States  or  Territories 
may  be  formed  into  a division  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  until  such  States  or  Territories  attain  the  re- 
quired number  of  camps  to  entitle  them  to  become 
separate  divisions. 

Sec.  8.  Divisions  upon  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment commanders  may  be  subdivided  into  brigades 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  provided  each  brigade 
shall  have  at  least  five  (5)  camps,  and  that  a majority 
of  the  camps  of  the  division  shall  demand  the  sub- 
division. 

ARTICLE  V—  REPRESENTATION.  DELEGATES, 
LIMITATIONS  AND  PROXIES. 

Section  1.  The  representation  of  the  various  camps 
at  the  annual  meetings,  general  department,  division 
and  brigade,  shall  be  by  delegates  as  follows:  One 

delegate  for  every  twenty  active  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  camp,  and  one  additional  one  for  a 
fraction  of  ten  (10)  members,  provided  every  camp  in 
good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  two  dele- 
gates; provided,  State  divisions  may  fix  its  internal 
representation. 

Sec.  2.  Provided  also  that  camps  may  be  formed 
with  fewer  than  twenty  members,  but  not  less  than 
ten  (10)  members  in  remote  or  sparsely  settled  locali- 
ties, or  in  places  outside  of  the  former  Confederate 
States  territory,  and  admitted  in  the  Federation  by 
order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  proper  appli- 
cation and  recommendation  of  subordinate  officers, 
and  after  compliance  with  all  other  requisites  of  mem- 
bership, and  after  such  other  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  this  reduced  membership  as  the  Gen- 
eral may  see  fit  to  institute  through  the  Inspector 
General;  but  no  more  camps  will  be  allowed  in  the 
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same  locality  until  the  one  thus  admitted  has  attained 
the  full  number  of  twenty  members. 

Sec.  3.  In  enumerating  active  members  of  camps 
for  representation,  none  shall  be  counted  who  are  al- 
ready thus  enumerated  in  another  camp  of  this  Federa- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  The  General,  Lieutenant  Generals,  Major- 
Generals,  Brigadier  Generals  and  their  Adjutants 
General  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  annual 
meetings  and  conventions. 

Sec.  5.  Camps  will  not  be  allowed  representation 
unless  their  per  capita  shall  have  been  paid  the  Adju- 
tant General  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next 
preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.— OFFICERS,  ELECTION,  TERM  OF 
.OFFICE -AND  SUCCESSION. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Federation  shall  be: 
One  General  Commander-in-Chief,  its  executive 
head. 

Three  Lieutenant  Generals,  who  shall  command  and 
be  executive  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
reside. 

Sec.  2.  The  Generals  and  Lieutenant  Generals  shall 
be  elected  by  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  or 
re-union  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  as  many  Major-Generals  as 
there  may  be  divisions,  but  there  shall  be  but  one  in 
each  State  or  Territory. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  as  many  Brigadier  Generals 
as  there  may  be  brigades. 

Sec.  5.  The  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier  Generals 
shall  be  elcted  by  the  delegates  from  the  camps  within 
their  respective  commands  at  a convention  held  at 
such  time  and  place  and  under  the  supervision  of  such 
officer  as  the  department  commander  within  which 
the  State  or  Territory  is  located  may  direct;  provided, 
however,  that  when  a division  or  brigade  has  been 
once  organized  its  elections  shall  be  held  in  such  man- 
ner, at  such"  time  and  place  as  has  been  determined  at 
its  last  annual  convention  by  its  delegates. 

Sec.  6.  General,  department,  division  and  brigade 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  shall  be  installed 
in  office  at  the  time  of  their  election,  or  at  the  option 
of  the  meeting  or  convention. 

Sec.  7.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  for 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  iustalled. 

Sec.  8.  Vacancies  occurring  among  officers  shall  be 
filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting  by  appointment  of 
General  Commanding,  on  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partment. 

STAFF  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  9.  Staff  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  dif- 
ferent Generals  to  serve  during  such  General’s  term  of 
office  or  pleasure.  No  staff  officer  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  a staff  officer  and  and  officer  of  a brigade  or 
division,  or  hold  two  staff  offices. 

Sec.  10.  The  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
be  as  follows:  One  Adjutant  General  chief  of  staff, 

with  rank  of  Major  General;  one  Inspector  General, 
with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one  Quartermaster 
General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one  Com- 
missary General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one 
Judge  Advocate  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral: one  Surgeon  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier 
General;  one  Chaplain  General,  and  such  assistants 
and  aids  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary. 

DEPARTMENT  STAFF. 

Sec.  11.  Department  commanders  shall  be  allowed 
the  same  regular  staff  as  the  General,  and  such  as- 
sistants and  aids  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  but  one 
grade  lower  in  rank. 

DIVISION  STAFF. 

Sec.  12.  Division  commanders  shall  be  allowed  the 
same  regular  staff  as  the  department  commander,  but 


one  grade  lower  in  rank,  and  such  aids,  with  the  rank 
of  Major,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

BRIGADE  STAFF. 

Sec.  13.  Brigade  commanders  shall  be  allowed  the 
same  regular  staff  as  the  division  commander,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  such  aids  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  organization  of  camps  in  his  dis- 
trict, with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

CAMP  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  14.  Camps  may,  at  their  option,  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing nomenclature  for  their  officers,  viz:  Com- 

mander, First,  Second,  Third  (or  more)  Lieutenant 
Commanders;  Adjutant,  Quartermaster.  Surgeon, 
Chaplain,  Officer  of  the  Day,  Treasurer,  Sergeant 
Major,  Vidette,  a Color  Sergeant  and  two  Color 
Guards,  and  define  their  duties. 

The  Commander,  in  official  intercourse  with  head- 
quarters, shall  be  addressed  as  Captain. 

Sec.  15.  No  one  can  be  elected  or  appointed  an  offi- 
cer of  this  Federation,  or  of  its  subordinate  depart- 
ments, divisions  and  brigades  or  their  staffs,  unless 
he  be  a member  of  one  of  the  camps. 

ARTICLE  VII.— SEAL  AND  BADGES,  MEMORIAL 

DAY  AND  HEADQUARTERS. 

Sec.  1.  This  Federation  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  make,  have  and  use  a common  seal  and 
badge,  with  such  device  and  inscription  as  it  may 
adopt,  and  the  same  to  alter,  break  and  amend  at 
pleasure:  but,  until  otherwise  provided  for,  the  seal  of 
this  Federation  shall  be  a device  similar  to  that  in  use 
by  this  association,  which  device  is  a medal  of 
inch  in  diameter,  reproducing  the  great  seal  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  bearing  “United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  1861,  1865,  1889,”  inscribed  between 
the  wreath  and  margin. 

Sec.  2.  The  seal  of  this  Federation  shall  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Adjutant  General  Chief  of  Staff. 

BADGE. 

Section  1.  The  badge  of  this  Federation  shall  be  a 
device  similar  to  the  one  now  in  use  by  tlie  camps  of 
this  association,  which  device  is  the  representation  in 
enamel  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag,  on  a plain  metal 

surface  of of  an  inch  square,  and  can  be  mounted 

as  a pin  or  button,  to  be  worn  on  the  left  lappel  of  the 
coat. 

Sec.  2.  Recognized  associations  of  Sons  or  Daugn- 
ters  of  Veterans  affiliating  with  this  Federation  shall 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  same  badge  as  the  United  Con- 
federate  Veterans,  with  the  letters  S.  C.  5 . or  I>.  C.  V ., 
as  the  case  may  be.  inserted  in  the  upper  triangles  of 
tlie  cross,  from  left  to  right,  and  with  the  number  of 
their  organization  in  the  lower  triangle. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

This  Federation  shall  religiously  observe  the  celebra- 
tion of  Memorial  Day.  Each  camp,  brigade  and  divis- 
ion shall  have  full  authority  to  designate  its  own. 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Section  1.  The  general  headquarters  of  this  Federa- 
tion is  permanently  fixed  at  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  2.  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Association,  in  that  city,  shall  be  the  depository  of  all 
records,  papers  and  relics  of  this  Federation. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— SPECIAL  POWERS. 

Section  1.  This  Federation  shall  have  power  to 
make  and  adopt  such  articles  of  organization,  rules, 
regulations  and  by-laws  as  its  members  may  deem 
proper,  and  to  alter,  amend  and  repeal  the  same,  as 
they  may  see  fit:  provided,  that  such  articles,  rules, 
regulations,  or  by-laws,  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this 
Constitution,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  have  power  to  issue  commissions  to 
all  its  officers,  general  department,  division,  brigade. 
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camp  and  staff;  certificates  of  membership  to  camps 
joining  this  organization,  and  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers thereof;  to  fix  and  charge  fees  for  such  com- 
missions and  certificates  and  for  other  documents;  to 
levy  an  annual  per  capita  tax  upon  its  members,  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  such  income  for  the  general 
treasury,  its  custody  and  disbursement. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  have  power  to  give  recognition  and 
affiliation,  and  regulate  and  revoke  same,  to  organiza- 
tions of  sons,  of  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  to  constitute  them  auxiliaries,  and 
to  select  from  them  its  successors  and  heirs,  they  to 
have  representation  in  all  conventions  and  meetings 
of  the  association,  the  ratio  of  their  representation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  conventions  of  the  Federation.  It 
shall  further  possess  all  powers  and  privileges  granted 
by  law  to  associations  of  this  character. 

ARTICLE  IX.— PROHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  No  discussion  of  political  or  religious  sub- 
jects, nor  any  political  action,  or  indorsing  of  aspirants 
for  political  office,  shall  be  permitted  within  the  Feder- 
ation of  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Sec.  2.  No  debts  shall  be  contracted  by  this  Federa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  No  assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  its  mem- 
bers other  than  the  fees  and  per  capita,  which  shall 
never  exceed  an  adequate  amount  to  meet  the  indis- 
pensable expenses  of  its  management. 

Sec.  4.  The  use  of  the  seal,  badges  or  name  of  this 
Federation  for  business  or  advertising  purposes,  and 
the  giving  of  its  badge  to  persons  unauthorized  to  wear 
it.  are  emphatically  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  X. — PENALTIES  AND  SUSPENSION. 

Section  1.  No  camp  shall  be  permitted  representa- 
tion in  any  meeting  of  this  Federation  until  said  camp 
shall  have  paid  the  annual  per  capita  tax  and  all  other 
amounts  due  the  Federation  by  said  camp. 

Sec.  2.  Suspension  of  a camp  shall  not  affect  the 
membership  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  of 
comrades  of  such  camps,  nor  impair  their  tenure  of 
office  or  eligibility  as  officers  therein  during  such  sus- 
pension. Prolonged  suspension  of  a camp  may  be 
declared  at  an  annual  meeting  an  act  detrimental  to 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Federation  and  shall 
lead  to  forfeiture  of  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Reinstatement  from  suspension  will  take 
effect  immediately  upon  receipt  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  evidence  of  the  removal  by  the  suspended 
camp  of  its  cause  of  suspension. 

FORFEITURE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Forfeiture  of  membership  shall  lie  de- 
clared against  any  camp  allowing  political  or  relig- 
ious discussions  or  taking  any  such  action. 

Sec.  2.  Forfeiture  of  membership  may  also  be  de- 
clared against  any  camp  committing  any  act  repug- 
nant to  this  Constitution  or  detrimental  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  3.  Forfeiture  of  membership  shall  be  declared 
by  a two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual  meeting,  after 
proper  investigation  of  the  charges,  and  only  when 
they  liave  been  substantiated. 

ARTICLE  XI.— AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  By  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates 
present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  this  Federation,  alter- 
ations and  amendments  can  be  made  to  this  Con- 
stitution; provided  that  notice  and  a copy  of  pro- 
posed change  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  camp,  at 
least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XII.— DISSOLUTION. 

Section  1.  This  Federation  is  intended  to  exist  until 
the  individual  members  of  its  camps  are  too  few  and 
feeble  to  longer  keep  it  up,  and  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved unless  upon  a vote  or  agreement  in  writing  of 


four-fifths  of  the  camps  in  good  standing.  In  case  of 
its  dissolution  any  property  it  may  then  possess  shall 
be  left  to  our  successors,  the  “Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,”  and  its  records  shall  be  deposited  in  per- 
petuo  with  the  I.ouisiana  Historical  Association  in 
Memorial  Hall,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Application  for  membership  shall  be 
made  through  the  headquarters  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  the  camp  is  organized  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  general  headquarters. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and 
roll  of  members  of  t lie  applying  organization  has  been 
examined  and  recommended  by  division  and  depart- 
ment headquarters,  and  when  the  application  is  ac- 
companied by  the  prescribed' fees,  the  camp  shall  be 
admitted,  if  no  defect  is  found  in  the  record,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  will  be  issued  to  it  by  the 
Adjutant  General  Chief  of  Staff. 

Sec.  3.  A correct  roll  of  active  members  in  good 
standing  in  each  camp  shall  be  forwarded  annually, 
before  the  first  day  of  April  next  preceding  the  general 
annual  meeting,  direct  to  general  headquarters,  upon 
which  certified  roll  will  be  based  the  camp’s  per  capita, 
which  shall  accompany  it,  and  computed  the  camps 
representation  at  the  annual  and  other  meetings. 

Sec.  4.  Membership  in  more  than  one  camp  is  not 
forbidden,  but  no  comrade  shall  be  borne  on  the  rolls 
of  more  than  one  camp  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration 
and  representation.  When  a comrade  is  a member  of 
more  than  one  camp,  he  shall  elect  in  which  one  he  will 
be  enrolled  for  representation. 

A RTICLE  II. — MEETINGS. 

'Section  I.  There  shall  be  held  annually  a general 
meeting  or  reunion  of  the  Federation.  Each  division 
shall  likewise  have  an  annual  meeting  or  reunion. 

Sec.  2.  The  delegates  at  these  annual  meetings  shall 
select  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting.. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commander-in-Chief.  at  the  request  of 
a majority  of  the  camps,  shall  convene  the  Federation 
in  special" meeting.  Special  meetings  of  divisions  may 
likewise  be  called  by  the  Major  Generals  at  the  re- 
quest of  a majority  of  the  camps  of  their  division,  or 
in  any  emergency  which  they  may  deem  sufficient. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  delegates  shall  address 
each  other  as  comrades. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  by  the  Major  General  commanding  the  State 
or  Territory  or  subdivision  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held.  He  shall  first  introduce  to  the  assembly  the 
Chaplain  General,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  ranking 
Chaplain,  who  will  deliver  a prayer.  Any  representa- 
tive of  the  local  or  State  government,  or  other  person 
deputized  to  welcome  the  delegates,  shall  then 
be  introduced  by  the  Major  General,  after  which  he 
shall  turn  over  the  meeting  to  the  General  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  will  reply  to  the  addresses,  deliver  his 
annual  address  and  announce  the  meeting  ready  for 
business.  The  Adjutant  General  shall  then  call  the 
roll  of  general  officers  of  the  Federation  and  of  the 
delegates  from  its  camps,  by  States  and  Territories, 
giving  the  number  of  delegates  each  is  entitled  to  by 
his  records;  and  such  accredited  delegates  answering 
in  person  to  the  roll  call  of  their  respective  camps 
shall  be  duly  recognized  delegates  to  the  body,  and 
the  meeting  will  proceed  to  business  on  the  bnsis  fixed 
by  the  Adjutant  General’s  roll  of  accredited  delegates. 

Sec.  fi.  Every  comrade  in  good  standing  will  be 
privileged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  any  organization 
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belonging  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  re- 
ceive that  fraternal  consideration  they  design  to  foster. 

VOTING. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  questions  submitted  to  the  meeting  the 
chair  will  first  put  the  question  for  the  ayes  and 
nays  viva  voce;  if  the  roll  of  camps  shall  be  called  for, 
then  the  camps  shall  be  called  in  order,  the  number 
of  votes  each  is  entitled  to  stated,  and  the  vote  for  and 
against  the  motion  announced  by  the  chairman  of 
each  delegation,  and  if  possible  the  vote  shall  be  cast 
by  States  or  divisions. 

Sec.  8.  Balloting  shall  be  by  camps,  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  depositing  the  written  ballots  for  the 
camp.  In  balloting  for  officers  a majority  of  all  votes 
cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  If  there  is  no  elec- 
tion on  the  first  ballot  the  name  of  the  comrade  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  number-  of  votes  shall  be  dropped, 
and  so  on  in  successive  ballots  until  an  election  is 
made. 

Sec.  9.  When  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  an 
office,  upon  motion  and  by  unanimous  consent,  a for- 
mal ballot  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  candidate 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Sec.  10.  The  ayes  and  nays  may  be  required  and 
entered  upon  record  at  the  call  of  any  three  delegates 
from  different  departments. 

ARTICLE  III— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  General  shall  be  head  of  this  Federa- 
tion, and  shall  enforce  its  Constitution,  By-Laws,  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  will  of  its  convention  and 
meetings,  and  to  this  effect,  he  may  issue  all  necessary 
order's.  He  shall  preside  over  the  general  conventions, 
meetings  and  reunions  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  law,  order 
or  usage,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  for  the  good 
of  the  Federation,  as  circumstances  in  his  judgment 
may  require,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  this  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws,  subject  in  all  such  decisions  and 
acts  to  appeal  to  the  general  convention  or  meeting. 
Immediately  after  entering  upon  his  office,  he  shall 
appoint  his  staff  and  all  other  general  officers  and  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  may  remove 
these  officers  and  committees  at  his  pleasure. 

LIEUTENANT  GENERALS. 

Sec.  2.  The  Lieutenant  Generals  shall  command  de- 
partments. They  shall  assist  the  General  by  counsel 
or  otherwise,  and  in  his  absence  or  disability  they  shall 
fill  his  office,  according  to  seniority  in  the  Confederate 
service. 

They  shall  push  the  enrollment  into  camps  of  all 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy  in  their  departments; 
supervise  the  work  of  their  divisions  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  all  orders  from  general  headquarters, 
pass  upon  and  forward  all  communications  between 
division  and  general  headquarters,  and  send  annual 
reports  to  the  General  one  month  before  the  annual 
meeting.  They  shall  appoint  their  staff  immediately 
after  entering  upon  their  office. 

MAJOR  GENERALS. 

Sec.  3.  Major  Generals  shall  command  divisions, 
each  State  and  Territory  forming  but  one  division  and 
having  but  one  Major  General.  The  Major  Generals 
shall  apply  themselves  to  fully  organize  their  States 
or  Territories  into  camps;  they  shall  be  careful  to  have 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  By-‘Laws 
strictly  complied  with  in  the  formation  of  camps,  and 
be  the  intermediary  in  their  relations  with  general 
and  department  headquarters;  they  shall  see  to  the 
execution  of  all  orders  received  therefrom;  they  shall 
assist  the  Lieutenant  General  by  counsel  or  otherwise, 
and  in  his  absence  or  disability  they  shall  fill  his  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  according  to  seniority 
in  the  Confederate  service.  They  shall  appoint  their 


staff  immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS. 

Sec.  4.  Brigadier  Generals  shall  command  the 
brigades  or  district  in  which  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  divide  a State  or  Territory.  They  shall  be  under 
the  Major  General  and  assist  him  in  organizing  the 
State  or  Territory;  they  shall  see  to  the  execution  of 
all  orders  received  through  him,  and  they  shall  take 
precedence  of  each  other  according  to  seniority  in  the 
Confederate  service.  They  shall  be  the  intermediary 
between  the  Major  General  and  the  camps  of  their 
brigades  and  vice  versa.  They  shall  appoint  their 
staff  immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  shall  be  allowed  as  many  aids  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
camps  in  their  district. 

CAMP  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  5.  Camp  officers  shall  have  their  duties  defined 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  camps  that  create  them,  to 
which  full  liberty  has  been  given  to  govern  themselves, 
provided  the  duties  so  defined  be  not  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

STAFF  OFFICERS.— ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

Sec.  6.  The  Adjutant  General  shall  be  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  shall  keep  correct 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  headquarters, 
and  general  meetings  and  reunions;  a roster  of  the 
general  department,  division,  brigade  and  camp  offi- 
cers, and  a roll  of  the  camps;  he  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Federation,  and  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  under  the  direction  of  the  General. 

All  returns  received  by  him  from  departments  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  proper  officer.  He  shall  prepare 
all  books  and  blanks  required  for  the  use  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  under  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  shall  be  the  keeper  of  the  seal 
of  the  Federation,  and  shall  issue  under  it  all  certifi- 
cates of  membership,  commissions  and  documents.  He 
shall  draw  requisitions  for  funds  on  the  Quartermas- 
ter General,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  and  keep 
such  other  books  and  records  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  may  require.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  showing  the  work  per- 
formed by  his  office  and  the  condition  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

He  shall  send  out  blank  muster  rolls  to  the  various 
subordinate  camps  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  an- 
nual meetings,  together  with  blank  certificates  foi 
their  delegates,  with  instructions  to  the  Adjutants  of 
the  various  camps  to  send  in  such  muster  lolls  or 
roster  of  his  camp,  also  the  names  of  the  delegates 
appointed  bv  their  camp  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  all  direct  to  him,  before  the  first  day  of 
the  month  next  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

Sec.  7.  The  Quartermaster  General  shall  hold  the 
funds  and  vouchers  of  the  Federation.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  the  contracting  for  badges  of  the  ’associa- 
tion and  their  sale  to  the  camps  upon  proper  requisi- 
tion; he  shall  pay  all  warrants  drawn  on  him  by  the 
Adjutant  and  appproved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
he  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  transpor- 
tation of  general  headquarters  to  and  from  general 
meetings  or  reunions,  and  he  shall  endeavor  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  by  railroads  of  delegates  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Federation. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Sec.  8.  The  Inspector  General  shall  prescribe  the 
form  of  blanks  to  be  used  for  the  inspection  of  camps, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  give 
such  special  instructions  in  reference  to  inspections 
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as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  He  shall  prepare  an  ab- 
stract of  the  reports  received  from  departments  for 
the  information  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  pre- 
sent a report  to  the  annual  meeting.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  all  investigations  ordered  for  infractions  of 
the  Constitutions  and  By-Laws  of  the  Federation  of 
the  camps,  or  for  conduct  of  any  camp  or  individual 
considered  detrimental  to  the  Federation,  which  may 
be  referred  to  him  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

SURGEON  GENERAL. 

Sec.  9.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  perform  the 
duties  properly  appertaining  to  his  office,  and  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a report  or  paper  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  medical  and  surgical  branch  of  the  Con- 
federate service. 

COMMISSARY  GENERAL. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissary  General  shall  attend  to 
any  duties  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  impose  upon 
him.  and  he  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  present  a 
written  report  or  paper  on  matters  relating  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  Confederate  army. 

CHAPLAIN  GENERAL. 

Sec.  11.  The  Chaplain  General  shall  open  and  close 
with  prayer  the  annual  and  other  meetings,  and  per- 
form such  duties  in  connection  with  is  office  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  require.  He  shall  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a written  report  or  paper  upon 
matters  relating  to  his  branch  of  the  Confederate 
service. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL. 

Sec.  12.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  perform 
the  duties  appertaining  to  that  office.  He  shall  give 
all  legal  advice  that  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  shall  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  a report  and  paper  on  the  history  of  his  de- 
partment of  the  Confederate  service. 

Sec.  13.  The  subordinate  staff  shall  perform  in  their 
respective  spheres  the  duties  of  their  offices,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  imposed  on  the  general 
staff,  as  far  as  they  can  be  applied. 

ARTICLE  IV.— CHANNELS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

All  official  communications  in  the  business  of  this 
Federation  or  its  subordinate  commands,  must  follow 
the  usual  military  channels,  except  details  designated, 
that  is,  from  camps  to  brigades,  to  divisions,  to  de- 
partments. to  general  headquarters,  and  descending 
will  take  a reverse  channel. 

Direct  communication  from  subordinate  bodies  or 
officers  to  superiors  and  vice  versa,  passing  around 
intermediate  commanders,  will  not  be  permitted. 

ARTICLE  V.— COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and 
one  to  represent  the  camps  outside  the  former  Con- 
federate States  and  Territories.  They  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Historical  Committee  that  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  literary  and  historical 
purposes  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  3.  Relief  Committee  that  shall  have  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  relief,  pensions,  homes  and 
other  benevolent  purposes  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  4.  Monumental  Committee  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  monuments,  graves  and  the 
Federation’s  objects  and  purposes  in  these  respects. 

Sec.  5.  Finance  Committee,  to  verify  accounts  of 
officers,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  same  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  under  the  advice  and  approval  of 


the  General  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  attend  to 
such  other  matters  of  finance  that  may  be  referred  to 
it. 

Sec.  G.  These  committees  can  sub-divide  themselves 
for  purposes  of  facilitating  their  labors;  and  shall  keep 
a record  of  their  meetings,  make  reports  annually  or 
oftener,  if  required  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
shall  turn  over  their  records  to  the  Adjutant  General 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  7.'  Special  committees  can  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Commanding,  when  a necessity  arises,  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  him  when  so  ordered  by  the 
general  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  All  committees  shall  meet  when  called  by 
their  chairman. 

Reports  of  committees  shall  be  sent  to  the  General- 
in-Chief  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI— FINANCES. 

Section  1.  The  fees  shall  be:  An  entrance  fee  of 

two  dollars  (82.00)  from  each  camp,  which  shall  ac- 
company its  application  and  entitle  the  camp  to  a cer- 
tificate of  membership  free  from  cost  of  postage. 

Sec.  2.  A fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  commis- 
sion issued  to  officers,  or  certificate  to  individual  mem- 
bers. of  camps  by  general  headquarters,  which  fee 
shall  include  postage. 

Sec.  3.  A per  capita  tax  of  ten  (10)  cents  for  each 
active  member  in  good  standing  in  such  camp  and  not 
enumerated  in  any  other  camp. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  commanding  shall  fix  the  price 
of  dues  for  badges,  books  and  blanks  required  and 
issued  by  the  Federation,  which  dues  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  their  cost  and  distri- 
bution. 

Sec.  5.  All  fees  and  dues  shall  be  received  by  the 
Adjutant  General  and  by  him  turned  over  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  in  whose  custody  they  shall 
remain  until  properly  disbursed. 

Sec.  G.  The  per  capita  tax  of  ten  (10)  cents  shall  be 
apportioned  out  by  the  Quartermaster  General  as  fol- 
lows: 7.10  to  general  headquarters;  1.10  to  depart- 

ment headquarters;  2.10  to  division  headquarters,  and 
shall  be  kept  in  the  general  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  different  headquarters  separate  from  other  funds, 
to  be  paid  out  only  upon  proper  requisition  of  their 
Adjutants  General. 

Sec.  7.  Divisions  may  levy  additional  fees  and  per 
capita  tax  upon  their  camps,  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  to  meet  their  internal  expenses. 

ARTICLE  VII.— AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  and  the  rules  and  the  regulations  of 
this  Federation  shall  only  be  altered  or  amended  at 
an  annual  meeting,  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates present. 

But  any  section  herein  may  be  suspended  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  delegates  present.  No  amendments  shall 
be  considered  unless  by  unanimous  consent,  if  a notice 
and  copy  of  it  shall  not  have  been  furnished  to  each 
camp  in  the  Federation  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before 
the  annual  meeting.  GEO.  MOORMAN, 

Official.  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


Gen.  Moorman  has  sent  a revision  for  June  Veteran 
of  all  the  Department  Comrades  with  the  Texas  sub- 
divisions. etc.  Now  will  not  every  Camp  see  that  the 
changes  in  Commander  and  Adjutant  are  correctly 
reported  by  reference  to  April  Veteran. 
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There  is  a club  rate  given  elsewhere 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A MINUTE. 


USE  THE 


for  the  Veteran  and  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  for  $1.50,  or  the  Veteran 
new  or  renewal  and  the  Times  six 
months  for  $1.25. 

This  extraordinary  arrangement  was 
made  after  considerable  correspon- 
dence, and  is  mentioned  as  a most  de- 
sirble  thing.  Whether  or  not  comrades 
go  to  Richmond  this  additional  twenty- 
live  cents  will  enable  them  to  learn 
much  about  the  reunion.  The  arrange- 
ment was  sought  by  the  Veteran  and 
concession  is  made  to  oblige  all  who 
may  wish  elaborate  and  careful  reports. 


A BATTLE  ABBEY  MARCH. 


The  Veteran  greets  t he  appearance  of 
the  Battle  Abbey  March,  a seasonable 
musical  composition  of  decided  merit, 
wrritten  by  one  of  our  own  Southern 
girls  and  dedicated  to  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  The  composer,  Miss 
Omagh  Armstrong,  of  Nashville,  is  a 


MISS  OMAGH  ARMSTRONG. 

musician  of  unusual  gifts,  and  has,  at  an 
early  age  won  many  laurels  in  both  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  branches  of  her 
profession.  Her  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing Southern  has  prompted  her  to 
write  this  March  with  the  above  honor- 
able dedications.  It  is  pronounced  by 
critics  very  bright,  while  to  the  less 
acute  critics  it  is  attractive  and  exceed- 


I have  not  made  less  than  $16.00  any  day  while 
selling  Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Anyone 
should  make  from  $5  to  $8  selling  cream  and 
from  $7  to  $10  selling  freezers,  as  it  is  such  a 
wonder,  there  is  always  a crowd  wanting 
cream.  You  can  freeze  cream  elegantly  in  one 
minute  and  that  astonishes  people  so  they  all 
want  to  taste  it,  and  then  many  of  them  buy 
freezers  as  the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly 
frozen.  Every  freezer  is  guaranteed  to  freeze 
cream  perfectly  in  one  minute.  Anyone  can 
sell  ice  cream  and  the  freezer  sells  itself.  My 
sister  makes  from  $10  to  $15  a day.  W.  H.  Baird 
A Co..  140  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Station  A..  Pitts- 
burg Pa.,  will  mail  you  full  particulars  free,  so 
you  can  go  to  work  and  make  lots  of  money 
anywhere,  as  with  one  freezer  you  can  make  a 
hundred  gallons  of  cream  a day,  or  if  you  wish, 
they  will  hire  you  On  a salary. 


A GOOD  THING 


TO  SUPERSEDE  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
ROTH  DOCTORS  AND  MEDICINES. 


The  Electropoise  Used  by  People  of  All 
Ages  .and  Both  Sexes. 


Queen  & Crescent 

ROUTE 

When  You  Go  South. 

Beautiful  Scenery. 

Historic  Battlefields. 

Train  Service  ** 

That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Sadler,  of  Ecru.  Pontotoc 
county,  Miss.,  is  much  pleased  with  the 
Electropoise.  She  has  taken  no  medi- 
cine since  she  got  the  Electropoise,  and 
is  improving  rapidly. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Roberson. 

Pontotoc,  Miss.,  April  4,  ’96. 

I purchased  an  Electropoise  from  you 
two  years  ago,  and  think  it  a good  thing 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  both 
doctors  and  medicines  in  many  cases  if 
judiciously  used. 

W.  M.  Mitchell. 

Opelika,  Ala.,  April  2,  ’96. 

My  wife  and  I are  both  past  72  years 
of  age,  and  find  great  comfort  from 
the  Electropoise  for  the  ills  of  old  age- 
J.  A.  Wetherbee. 
Waynesboro,  Miss.,  Jan.  2,  ’96- 

T can’t  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the 
Electropoise.  I would  not  part  with 
mine  for  anything. 

Jos.  Williams. 

Stevenson’  Ala  , Nov.  29,  ’96. 


A book  of  complete  information,  to- 
gether with  reduced  rental  rates  on  the 
Pocket  Electropoise,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address. 


Du  HOIS  & WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 

Particulars, 

Rates, 


Maps, 


Etc., 


TO 


W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SETLIFF  & CO., 

511  Church  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Booksellers. 


ingly  melodious,  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing that  dignity  which  should  char- 
acterize its  name.  It  is  within  the  easy 
scope  of  all  piano  students. 

It  is  issued  by  the  H.  A.  French  Music 
Co.,  of  Nashville.  Price  60  cents.  It 
will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  with 
renewal  for  the  Veteran  a year  for 
$1.25. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

I With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MILLER  S HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  26th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  I.  O.  G.  T..  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rates  for  families  and  permanent 
-.  guests.  Send  for  circulars.!  AigalS 
CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  PROPRIETOR. 


Dealer  in  New  and  Second  Hand  Books 
of  all  kinds. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Miami  Medical  College, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Regular  Session  Begins  Oct.  1,  1895, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 
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[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may,  be  depen 
ded  upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


TEETH— Extracted,  25c;  filled  with  silver 
75c;  gold.  $1  to  .$2;  with  white  filling,  75c;  good 
set  upper  or  lower,  $5;  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.50.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly,  Hell  buckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Columbia.  Clarksville.  Watch  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lous, Nashville.  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


BUNDLE  & SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St„  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers. and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


THE  HEART  OF  OLD  HICKORY 
AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE. 


By  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Co-,  Boston.  50cts  paper  cover. 

This  book  of  profitable  stories  is  by  a 
brave,  heroic  little  woman  of  Tennessee. 

The  title  is  taken  from  one  of  the, 
stories,  the  ‘‘Heart  of  Old  Hickory” 
which  is  an  excellent  story  ; is  pathetic, 
humorous  and  dramatic,  and  depicts 
the  hopes  and  sorrows  of  the  common 
people.  “The  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
Corner  Grocery,”  is  as  fine  as  Haw- 
thorne and  as  picturesque  as  Dickens. 
It  can  scarcely  be  read  without  shed- 
ding tears. 

“Rags”  is  an  entertaining  story  of 
street  arab  life— and  shows  Miss  Drom- 
goole as  she  gives  masterly  touches  in 
sombre  hues.  The  book  will  take  high 
rank  as  a literary  production. 

All  orders  for  U D.  C.  badges  must 
be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Chapter  ordering,  and  same  sent 
to  Mrs  L.  H.  RAINES,  142  Henry  St., 
Savannah,  Ga,  Price  $2.00.  Chapters 
will  please  send  money  orders  and  not 
checks. 


POOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCKKKK)^ 

Specimen  pages, etc., 

> sent  on  application. 

International 


Dictionary  \ 

Invaluable  in  Office, 
School,  and  Home. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S. 

I Gov’t  Printing  Office,  the  U.  S. 

I Supreme  Court,  the  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  an 'l  of  nearly 
all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly 
commended  by  every  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a word. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a word  means. 


Successor  of  the 
“ Unabridged.” 


WEBSTER’S 
i INTERNATIONAL 
. DICTIONARY 


G.  & C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


THE 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH, 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Ghieago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSON.  W.  A.  KELL0N0, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO:  NEW  ORLEANS. 


J.  S.  MACON, 

Physician  & Specialist, 

BELL  FACTORY,  ALA. 

Piles  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
are  cured  permanently  and  without  pain, 
bv  a New  Method,  within  seven  to  twenty 
days.  No  failure.  The  best  of  reference 
given  upon  application.  Only  try  me  and 
be  convinced.  The  oldest  Rectal  infirmary 
in  the  South.  Stricture  of  Uretha  cured 
without  pain  or  blood.  Female  diseases  a 
specialty. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  Turkish  Bath 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 


under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 


DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughons 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board.  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


nnrym  CTTIIW  We  have  recently  prepared 
HUMID  OlUDI.  books  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  study.”  Write  far  “ Home  Study” 
circulars  at  once 


(When  writing  mention  Veteran.) 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

. .THE 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service. 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscotkr.  A.G.P.A..  Chattanooga.  Tenn 


“AMONG  THE  OZARICS.” 


The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  views  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the.  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3.000  acres  in  Howell 
gounty.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  fruit- 
growers, but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 

Mailed  free, 

Address, 

J.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


||l|  A DDUIIVIP  Opium.  Cocaine,  Whis- 
■*  ' I'D*  ™ ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  m inisters  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials, etc.. free.  Tohaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure.  $1.  K-tablished  1S92. 

G.  W ILSON  CHEMICAL  CO..  Dublin,  Texas. 

WANTED  — FIVF  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Publishing  House. 
Nashville.  TennsssPH. 


CONFEDERATE  AUTOGRAPHS.  — Parties 
having  duplicates  to  sell  or  exchange,  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  BOX  503,  Woodbury.  New 
Jersey. 

Dr.  Mi.es’  Nerve  Plasters  25c.  at  all  druggists. 


VTVTVTVTT1 


WALL  PAPER 


BY  MAIL 

From  3C  a rollup 
Gilt,  6C  a roll  up 

New  and  elegant 
designs.  Samples 
and  book  "How  to 
Pa  per, "mailed  free 

. HOST,  MONTANUS. 


212  W.  Market  Street. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA,ftAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAj 


eulioii  tills  paper. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  JEWELERS. 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Mail 
Orders  receive 
prompt  attention 


Price  25  cents. 


OUR  WATCH 
DEPARTMENT. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— Gent's  14-Kt.  Gold- 
Filled  20-year  case,  with  Elgin  movement,  in 
either  1 6 or  18  size  Hunting  Case 

FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  DIAMONDS. 

DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver,  Cut  Glass, 
Music  Boxes  and  Fancy  Goods. 

SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

We  have  the  Confederate  Spoons  in  both 
Tea  Spoon  and  After  Dinner  Coffee 
Spoon  size,  finished  in  Gold  and 
Oxydized.  from  $1.00  to  $2.50. 
Jackson  Spoons  same  price. 


Confederate  Buttons, 
Pins  and  Scarf 
Pins.  . . 


i 


STERLING  SILVER  BUTTON  SETS. 


A large  stock  of  assorted  patterns,  like 
cut,  at  50  cents  per  set.  Enameled  Silver 
Sets  from  $1.00  up.  Gold-plated  Sets 
from  75  cents  up.  Solid  Gold  Sets  from 
$5.00  to  $15.00. 


GOLD  MEDALS. 

We  manufacture  Gold  Medals  for  Com- 
mencements and  other  occasions,  furnish- 
ing especial  designs  if  desired: 

JAS.  B.  CARR,  M’gr., 

208  & 210  Union  St.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Confederate  l/eterap 
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HARVEST  FOR  AGENTS. 

The  Brightest,  Best,  and  Latest  Pulpit  and  Pen  Utterances  of  that  Unique  and 
Unmatched  Personality,  the  Brave-Speeched  and  Sweet-Spirited 


^jxn 


REV.  SAM  P.  JONES, 

IS  NOW  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC.  CHARACTERISTICALLY  ENTITLED 

UUTJXTLTUT/IJ  UTJTJXnjXTLTU  UTJTJXTljnjTJTJ  UXTLTUTJTJTJTJ  UXmTJTJTJTJTJ  TJTJ  UTJTJXnTLTUTJ  LTU  UTJTJXTirLrtm  ITlJlJlJXmXrU 


u 


rui.^ 


thunderbolts; 

r THE  ONLY  BOOK  MR.  JONES  HAS  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS  ? 

CjLTU  rUTJTJTJTJl_TLn  l/l/lJTJTJTJTJTJ  rLrTJTJTJTJTrVn  rUTJTJTJlJT/  tJT  FIJI  rLTLJTJTJTJTJTJT  rLTTJTTTJTJTJT.n  TUT  rUTJTJTJTJXTLn  rLTLJlJTJlJTJT-n  LTLTu 


EDITED  BY  REV.  B.  F.  HAYNES. 


Introduction  by  BISHOP  JOSEPH  S.  KEY, 
of  M.  E. Church,  South 


uxnjTJxrLTLnj  uxnjxrLTLnjTj  LrurLP  njuiru  lp  iTJTJTJTJxrut/iJtJTXi-rLrLrij  rLTLnjTjTjTjTjuTjxnxmjojTJUTtuTjTJxruxnjTjuTJxruTJTJT^ 


Sold  Only  by  Subscription. 


This  marvelously  successful  talker, 
writer,  and  worker,  has  embodied  in 
this  volume  his  choicest  pulpit  and 
pen  sayings  during  Ins  wonderful 
ministry  as  an  evangelist. 

No  family  can  afford  not  to  have 
the  teachings  and  inspiration  of  such 
a wholesome  and  entertaining  book- 
companion  for  the  old  and  the  young. 

No  investment  can  possibly  equal 
it  in  molding  and  directing  the 
coming  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  country  along  the  safest  lines  of 
Christian  culture. 

It  will  prove  a potent  help  to  every 
father  and  mother  in  their  efforts  to 
make  manly  men  and  womanly 
women  of  their  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  an  indispensable  help  to  every 
boy  who  aspires  to  become  a noble, 
worthy  man. 


It  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
citizen,  neighbor — indeed,  to  any- 
body and  everybody. 

Mark  Twain’s  best  production  never 
surpassed 

“THUNDERBOLTS’’ 


in  humor  and  wit.  You  are  alter- 
nately convulsed  with  laughter  or 
melted  to  tears  while  reading  it  ; but 
whether  it  makes  you  laugh  or  cry, 
it  leads  you  to  be  a better,  happier, 
and  stronger  man  or  woman. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
supersized  and  calendared  paper, 
richly  illustrated  with  many  photo 
half  tone  engravings,  and  handsome- 
ly bound  in  one  royal  octavo  volume 
of  588  pages. 

Its  122  fine  illustrations  alone  are 
an  education  to  the  children  in  any 
home. 


TJTJTJXrLTLTLnj  UTJTJTJTJTXLTU  UVT1JTJTJTJTJTJ  UTJTJTJTJTJTJ“Lr  UTJXnjTJ-LTirU  111/  U LnjXTLTLrLrL  IJIJTJTJTJT.'TJTJ  UTJTJXTLTLrLrU  UTJTJTJTJTXLTU 


2,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Apply  at  once  for  territory.  Complete  Outfit,  including  fine  Prospectus, 
sent,  postage  paid,  for  85  cents  (stamps  taken).  No  book  before  the 
American  public  offers  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  agents  to  make  money.  The  book  sells  itself.  Send  at  once  for  Outfit, 
stating  the  territory  you  desire. 


B.  F.  HAYNES  PUBLISHING  CO., 


ADDRESS 


NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 
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Confederate  l/eteran 
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..THE..  5 

(qBor<gia  jlome  Insurance 

..COMPANY.. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
r pany.  1-95-iy  p 

OTJTJ  IJIJTJTJTJTJ-Lnj  U"U  ITU  irmjTJTJTJT_TU  UlTD 

LANDIS  BAN  KING  CO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A®"We  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


I he  LUAS I LINfc  to  MACKINAC 


— ■— > — y-  TAKE  THE-C- 


2 New  Steel  Passenger  Steamers 

The  Greatest  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat 
Construction— Luxurious  Equipment,  Artistic 
Furnishing,  Decoration  and  Enicient  Service, 

insuring  the  highest  degree  of 

COftFORT,  SPEED  AND  SAFETY. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOSKEY,  “the  SOO,”  MARQUETTE, 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac  and 
Return,  including  Heals  and  Berths.  From 
Cleveland,  $18;  irom  Toledo,  $15;  from  De= 
troit,  $13  50. 

EVERY  EVENING 

Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 

Connecting  at  Cleveland  with  Earliest  Trains 
for  ill  points  East.  South  and  Southwest  and  at 
Detroit  lor  all  points  North  and  Northwest. 

Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  August  and  September  Only. 
EVERY  DAY  BETWEEN 

Cleveland,  Put=in=Bay  Toledo 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Address 

A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  q.  p.  a.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

TUB  Detroit  & Cleveland  Sleam  Nav.  Co. 


Tflg^-WONDERFUL  L'URES.'^fSJ, 

For  fifty  years  Botanic  Blood  Balm  tP».  B.  B.)  has 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  $1.00  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


This  pretty  .Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas 


“ One  Conntrg, 

. . . One  ytag." 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street.  ...  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

JiiOOOOOO  jO€KKJOOO  ooOOOOOOOOOO  •KHJOOOOD  DOOOOOGfl  OOQOOOOli 

{ W.  ft  A.  R.  R.  | 

AND 

j NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & f 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

j 3 DAILY  TRAINS  3 j 

1 TO 

! CHATTANOOGA.  NASHVILLE. 

1 CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 


MIGRANT 

RATES 


S The  Atlanta  Exposition  willbe  thegreat- 

| est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United 
| States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
§ the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very 
| low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil- 
5 dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for 
| them. 

| Kg~FoT  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired 
| information  write  to 

I J.  L.  Edmondson,  j.  W.  Hicks, 

§ Trav.  Paps.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1 JOS.  M.  Brown, T.M.,  C.E.  Harmon, G.P.A.,  § 
Atlanta,  Ga.  | 

OQOBOBWIWOaOBMrHMKHiaOOQOOOQQOOOOOO'lOPOOOOafKHKHIOOfl 

DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  iw  us- 
ing  Wilson  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  New  scientilic  inven- 
tion; different  from  all  other 
^devices.  The  only  safe,  simple, 
jcomfortable  and  invisible  Ear 
I Drum  in  the  world.  Helps 
' where  medical  skill  fails.  No 
wire  or  string  attaahment. 
Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
310  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


From  LaGrippe. 


How  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  Restored 
One  of  Kentucky’s  Business 


No  DISEASE  has  ever  presented  so  many 
peculiarities  as  LaGrippe.  No  disease 
ieaves  its  victims  so  debilitated,  useless, 
sieepiess,  nerveless,  as  LaGrippe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hilton,  state  agent  of  the  Mut- 
ual Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Kentucky,  says: 
“In  1889  and  ’90  I had  two  severe  attacks 
of  LaGrippe,  the  last  one  attacking  my  ner- 
vous system  with  such  severity  that  my  life 
was  despaired  of.  I had  not  slept  for  more 
than  two  months  except  by  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics that  stupefied  me,  but  gave  me  no 
rest.  I was  oniy  conscious  of  intense  mental 
weakness,  agonizing  bodily  pain  and  the 
fact  that  I was  hourly  growing  weaker. 

When  in  this  condition.  I commenced  using 
Dr.  Miles’  Restorative  Nervine.  In  two  days 
I began  to  improve  and.  in  one  month’s  time 
I was  cured,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  who 
knew  of  my  condition.  I have  been  in  ex- 
cellent health  since  and  have  recommended 
your  remedies  to  many  of  my  friends.” 
Louisville,  Jan.  22, 1895.  D.  W.  Hilton. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  Restores  Health. 


You  can  find  W.  H.  NICHOL’S 

. . Centennial  Barber  Shop  . . 

at  316  North  Cherry  Street, 

Opposite  the  Vanderbilt  Law  and  Dental  School, 
with  the  following  prices:  First-class  hair  cut, 
any  style,  15c.;  shampoo,  15c.;  shaving,  10c.; 
seafoam,  10c.;  any  kind  of  shoes  shined.  5c. 
Give  ua  a call.  W.  H.  Nichol 

Nichol  is  proud  of  being  a Veteran  ; 
having  “served”  with  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
two  years.  True  he  was  in  Nashville 
when  the  war  closed,  but  he  was  like 
Zeb  Vance,  “cotton  tail” — he  had  no 
reputation  at  stake. 


Your  Stationery 

May  be  an  indication  of  your 
.Id  business  judgment.  If  you 
want  it  neat  and  tasty  and 
SSS  cheap.  Get  it  done  by 

UNIVERSITY  . PRESS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  RICHMOND! 

The  old  “Battlefield  Route,”  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
& St.  Louis  Railway,  along  whose  rails  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing Confederate  Veterans  once  bivouacked,  marched  and 
fought,  where  many  battle-grounds  were  once  moistened  by 
patriotic  blood  of  comrades  and  heroes,  having  been  chosen 
by  many  Camps  as  the  preferred  route  to  Richmond  for  the 
Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
June  30th  to  July  2nd,  this  is  to  announce  to  the  veterans  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Southwest  that  a special  train,  to  be  known  as  the  Battle 
Abbey  Train  will  be  run  through  from  Memphis  to  Rich- 
mond, over  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Ry., 
Memphis  to  Chattanooga;  Southern  Ry  , Chattanooga  to 
Bristol;  Norfolk  & Western  R.  R.,  Bristol  to  Petersburg,  and 
Richmond  & Petesburg  R.  R.,  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  on 
the  following  fast  schedule: 

Leave  Memphis  (N.,  C.  & St.  L ),  11 :00  p m.,  June  28. 

“ Hollow  Rock  Jet.,  ‘‘  3:51  a m.,  “ “ 

Ar’ve  Nashville,  “ 7 :10  a m.,  “ 29. 

Leave  Nashville,  “ 9:00  a.m.,  “ “ 

Leave  Chattanooga,  (Southern),  1:50  p.m.,  “ “ 

“ Knoxville,  “ 5:20  p.m.,  “ “ 

Ar’ve  Bristol,  “ 9:30  p.m.,  “ “ 

“ Richmond  (R.  & P.  R.  R.),  8:00  a.m.,  “ 30. 

The  contingent  leaving  Memphis  by  L.  A N.  R.  R.,  via  Mc- 
Kenzie, will  come  to  Nashville  on  this  train  from  Hollow  Rock 

This  line  carries  you  from  Memphis  through  Nashville, 
Antioch.  Murfreesboro,  Tullahoma,  Bridgeport,  around  his- 
toric Lookout  Mountain,  through  Chattanooga,  Cleveland, 
Knoxville,  Morristown,  Greeneville,  Bristol,  Roanoke,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  etc  , forming 
almost  a continuous  battle-ground  all  the  way  to  the  old 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  two  uniformed  companies 
of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Frank  Cheatham  Camp,  Nash- 
ville, will  travel  on  this  train.  Other  Camps  in  Tennessee 
and  Southwest  are  invited  to  join  in  and  go  in  one  grand 
body  to  Richmond 

Excursion  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  by  agents  of  this  line  on 
June  28  and  29,  limited  to  return  until  July  6,  1896. 

For  further  information  write  to  or  call  on 

A.  .T.  WELCH,  Division  Pass.  Agt  , Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L DANLEY,  Gen  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt..  Nashville,  Tenn. 


VA.  & TENN.  R,  R.  SOUTH  SIDE  R.  R. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 

—NOW  THE— 


Norfolk  & Western  Railroad, 

THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


RICHMOND, 
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Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  the  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past: 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot,  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 
l ] When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 


All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West.  Pass.  Agt.,  119  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


(Mention  Veterar. 
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THE  SIEGE 
OF  RICHMOND. 


On  June  30th,  1896,  Richmond  will  be  taken  by 
storm.  This  march  on  Richmond  will  be  made  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  Confederate  Vet 
eraus  will  march  proudly  into  this,  the  chosen  place 
for  their  Sixth  Annual  Reunion.  In  choosing  Rich- 
mond as  a place  for  this  Reunion,  they  have  selected 
a spot  which  doubtless  cannot  be  excelled  in  historic 
interest  anywhere  in  these  United  States.  Thousands 
of  veterans  will  assemble  here  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  happy  faces  will  again  meet  to  talk  over  with 
their  comrades,  the  trials  and  hardships  of  those 
eventful  times  long  since  past. 

Cheap  railroad  rates  will  be  made  by  the  Cotton 
Belt  Route,  and  every  veteran  in  Arkansas  and  Texas 
should  attend. 

The  COTTON  BELT  ROUTE  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  line  to  Richmond,  and  fewer  changes  are 
necessary.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  free  reclining 
chair  cars  and  Pullman  Sleepers  run  solid  to  Mem 
phis  without  change,  making  direct  connections  via 
all  lines  for  Richmond.  Rates,  maps,  time  tables 
and  full  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  upon 
application  to 

S.  G.  Warner, 

General  Pass.  Agent,  Lines  in  Texas,  Tyler,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Glisson, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume. 

General  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 


DRAUGHON’S 

N > 

Practical 

Business 

College, 


| J,  F.  DRAUGHON,  President,  | 

S AUTHOR  OF  i 

| “ Double  Entry  Made  Easy.’  | 

OGOQOOOO  OOOOGGOG  DOOOOQOO  OOQOOGOG  OOOO 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  and  TEXARKANA,  TEXAS. 


Any  lady  or  gentleman  who  desires  a good  business  education  and 
a good  position  should  write  for  Free  catalogue.  DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGES,  either  address,  J.  F.  Draughon,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Positions  Guaranteed. 


This  College  guarantees  positions  under  reasonable  conditions,  and  will  allow  students  to  deposit  money 
for  tuition  in  a bank  until  a position  is  secured,  or  accept  good  note  for  tuition.  It  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
bankers,  merchants,  ministers  and  others.  Has  no  vacation ; students  enter  any  time.  Board,  $10.  It  pays 
part  of  railroad  fare.  Four  weeks  by  Prof.  Draughon’s  method  of  teaching  book-keeping  are  equal  to  twelve 
weeks  by  the  old  plan. 

Home  Study.  He  has  prepared  books  on  book-keeping,  shorthand  and  penmanship,  especially  adapted 
to  home  study.  Send  for  Price  List. 


G-OOD  POSITIONS. 


Eighty-Six  Calls  for  Book-keepers  and  Stenog- 
raphers in  Ninety  Days. 


Certified  to  by  Bankers,  Business  Men  and 
Others. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  2, 1895. 

We,  the  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
correspondence  of  the  Employment  Department  of  Draughon’s  Practical 
Business  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  we  find  that  applications  from 
business  firms  and  banks  for  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  telegraph 
operators  are  received  by  this  department  almost  daily;  eighty-six  (86), 
which  we  have  examined,  having  been  received  during  the  past  90  days. 

From  the  letter  headings,  post  marks,  and  other  evidences,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  these  applications  were  all  written  in  good  faith,  and  were  sent 
in  due  course  of  mail;  and  .judging  from  the  character  and  number  of 
these  applications,  we  would  infer  that  Draughon’s  Business  College  fur- 
nishes unexcelled  advantages  to  persons  who  desire  good  positions,  and 
that  this  College  is  managed  with  energy  and  success. 

J.  H.  FULTON,  Cashier  First  National  Bank. 

A.  S.  WILLI  AMS,  Cashier  City  Savings  Bank. 

H.  G.  LIPSCOMB,  of  H.  G.  Lipscomb  & Co.,  VV  holesale  Hardware. 

EDWARD  BUFORD,  of  Buford  Bros.,  W holesale  Hardware. 

A.  W.  WILLS,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commissioner 
General  Tennessee  Centennial. 

P.  A.  SHELTON,  Clerk  County  Court,  Davidson  County. 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  President  Ward’s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

J.  M.  FROST.  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 

R.  K.  BROWN,  Presiding  Elder  Nashville  Dislrict. 

ROBT.  HILL,  Pastor  Cottage  Presbyterian  Church. 


$500.00  Free. 

Ctti  fititiii  B«nk, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  10,  1896. 

J.  F.  DRAUGHON, 

President  Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir: — The  time  for  which  the  $G00.00  which  you  de- 
posited some  time  ago,  under  your  offer  to  give  $500.00  to 
any  one  business  college,  or  to  be  distribute  dbetween  from 
one  to  five  business  colleges,  and  $100.00  to  a charitable  in- 
stitution if  you  could  not  show  more  written  applications 
for  book-keepers  and  stenographers  during  the  fast  six 
months  than  any  other  five  business  colleges  south  of  the 
Ohio  river,  “all  combined”  could  show  in  the  past  five  years, 
has  this  day  expired,  and  no  demand  having  been  made 
upon  us.  the  same  is  now  held  subject  to  your  check. 

We  have  held  this  money,  as  agreed  upon,  thirty  days 
after  having  seen  the  certificate  of  deposit  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  Memphis  Appeal,  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
the  daily  papers  of  Nashville. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Cashier 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


BATCHES  FOR  VETERAN  WORKERS ! 

To  the  first  2,000  Veteran  workers  or  subscrib- 
ers, who  between  this  and  June  1st,  1896,  send  in  nine- 
teen yearly  subscribers  with  $1.00  for  each  name  sent — 
and  thirty-five  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  and  registra- 
tion, we  will  send  free  one  of  the  Veteran  Watches. 

This  watch  is  14,  K.,  gold  filled.  Chronometer 
balance,  seven  jewel,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  hunting  case. 

It  will  wear  a lifetime,  and  is  an  elegant,  valu- 
able timepiece.  It  will  be  furnished  in  either  ladies’  or 
gent’s  size. 

For  three  additional  zue  will  send  zvatch  and  chain. 
Any  boy,  or  girl  for  that  matter,  can  secure  this 
premium  in  a few  days’  work — write  for  sample  copies 
and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

P.  S.  Flgin  movements  will  require  25  subscriptions. 

ADDRESS 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


The  Waterman  “Ideal”  Fountain  Pen,  is  Indeed,  Ideal. 


For  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  has  used  this  pen.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs 
after  several  falls,  but  comes  back  in  good  order.  The  price  of  the  pen  is  high — $1.00  for  size  of  above  cut — 
but  it  is  worth  many  times  the  price.  The  Veteran  voluntarily  guarantees  satisfaction  with  this  pen  and 
will  send  it  for  a club  of  nine  subscribers.  It  is  not  only  ideal,  but  is  practically  faultless. 

For  four  dollars  and  postage  10c,  ($4.10),  this  Ideal  Fountain  pen  and  the  Veteran  for  one  year  will 
be  sent  to  any  office  in  the  United  States.  Address,  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

-3=8  Canvas  ® Folding  e Enameled  ® Bath.  gig- 

FITS  BATHER  SO  SIX  GALLONS  FORM  FULL  SUBMERGENT  BATH. 


If  not  satisfactory,  on  examination,  may  be  returned. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  price  to-day. 


WWe  have  never  had  one  returned.  Special  price  on  first  order  from  each  town. 

ACME  FOLDING  TUB  CO-,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mention  Veteran  when  wriiing. 


Confederate  l/eterai) 


— MDldoon  Monument  Co. 

(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 

Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United  States.  These  monu- 
ments cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of  monu- 
ments they  have  erected,  7 o see  these  monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 
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3 Cynthiana,  Ky.  £ 

g Lexington,  Ky.  r 

g Louisville,  Ky.  5 

§ Raleigh,  N.  C.  £ 

£3  C 

g J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus,  r 

a Charleston,  S.  C.  £ 

S Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  £ 

§ Helena,  Ark.  £ 

§ Helena,  Ark.  f 

g Macon,  Ga.  ? 

g Columbus,  Ga.  £ 

U 

* Sparta,  Ga.  || 

) Dalton,  Ga.  g 

3 Nashville,  Tenn  g 

1 Columbia,  Tenn.  6 

j Now  have  contracts  for  monu-  ^ 

) ments  to  be  erected  at  g 

3 Jacksonville,  Fla.  S 

\ Tennessee  and  North  Caro-  *8 

s lina  Monuments  in  Cbicka-  g 

5 mauga  Park.  g 

3 Winchester,  Va.  s 

g Thomasville.  Ga.  f 
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When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  material, 

write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 

322,  324,  326,  328  Green  Street.  LOUISVlLLh,  KY. 


FINE  OFFER  TO  VETERANS  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  R.  Hoi.derby,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  writes  that  the  Weekly  Times  is  in  reality  a semi  or  twice-a-week  paper, 
and  adds : We  send  it  out  in  part  one  and  part  two,  every  Monday  and  every  Thursday  morning.  Eight  pages  every 
' Monday  and  either  six  or  eight  pages  every  Thursday.  It  is  carefully  edited  in  every  respect  and  contains  all  the  news 
published  in  the  daily  in  a condensed  form.  For  instance,  if  an  item  of  news  begins  in  the  Tuesday  daily  and  the  further 
developments  are  carried  along  in  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  papers,  the  weekly  subscriber  will  find  all  the  items  care- 
fully condensed  and  consolidated  into  one  story.  The  home,  the  farm,  the  dairy,  etc.,  have  well-managed  departments. 

The  position  of  the  paper  editorially  is  well-known  throughout  Virginia  especially.  Tiie  Times  is  fearless  and  in- 
dependent, yet  strictly  Democratic,  directly  Confederate,  and  all  questions  of  public  interest  are  openly  discussed  with  no 
effort  to  cater  to  any  particular  class. 

Every  man  and  woman  of  Southern  sentiment,  wherever  living,  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  Reunion  proceedings 
at  Richmond  and  can  learn  all  they  may  wish  to  know  through  The  Times. 

This  twice-a-week  edition  will  be  furnished  with  The  Veteran  for  $1.50  a year,  or  The  Veteran  one  year — new  or 
renewals — and  The  Times  six  months  for  $1.25.  The  Veteran  commends  this  cordially,  confident  that  its  readers  will  be 
delighted  with  The  Times. 


HE  £REAT  BJJsTnESS  TRAINING  SCHOOLGiF  TJrjFE  SOUTH. 

Hundreds  of  graduates  holding  fine  positions. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  MEN  OF 
THE  COUNTRY,  mention  course  wanted. 


(mmi/E ^Journal Free.  J//_ 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.’ 


MISS  C.E.  MASON’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

THE 

CASTLE, 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hu'dson. 

M.  V.  A beau- 
tiful school. 
Advantages  of 

N.  Y.  city.  All 
departments. 

Refer  to  Rt.  Kev.  H.  C.  Potter,  Hon.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


FREE  ROUND  TRIP  TO  RICHMOND. 


The  Veteran  desires  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  comrades  who  wish  to  attend  the  general  reunion  at 
Richmond,  and  has  arranged  to  furnish  free  railroad  tickets  as  premiums  for  small  numbers  of  new  sub- 
scribers. The  general  rule  for  States  is  established  as  follows: 

To  any  one  in  North  Carolina  who  will  send  in  twenty  yearly  subscribers  (new),  with  one  dollar  for 
each  will  be  given  a round  trip  ticket  to  the  Reunion.  Tickets  to  read  from  any  of  these  points  nearest  you: 
Asheville,  Monroe,  Fayetteville,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Maxton,  Salesbury,  Winston,  Salem, 
Greensboro,  Marion,  Sanford,  Selma,  Goldsboro,  Hickory,  Henderson,  Newton,  Torboro,  Wadesboro. 

Any  one  in  South  Carolina  who  will  send  in  twenty-five  yearly  subscribers,  (new),  with  one  dollar  for 
each  the  Veteran  will  give  a round  trip  ticket  to  Richmond  from  any  one  of  these  initial  points  nearest 
to  you : 

Abbeville,  Anderson,  Greenville,  Rock  Hill,  Bennettsville,  Charleston,  Greenwood,  Spartanburg,  Chester,  Clinton, 
Newberry,  Sumter,  Columbia,  Darlington,  Orangeburg,  Denmark,  Florence,  Prosperity. 

To  any  one  in  Georgia  who  will  send  in  thirty  yearly  subscribers  will  be  given  a round  trip  ticket  to 
Richmond.  Ticket  to  read  from  any  of  these  points  nearest  to  you  : 

Albany,  Americas,  Athens,  Milledgeville,  Waycross,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Brunswick,  Newman,  Columbus,  Dalton.  El- 
berton,  Rome,  Fort  Valley,  Gainesville,  Griffin,  Tifton,  Jessup,  Lawrenceville,  Macon,  Valdosta. 

To  any  one  in  Alabama  who  will  send  in  thirty-five  yearly  subscribers  (new),  will  be  given  round  trip 
ticket  to  read  front  any  of  these  points  nearest  to  you  : 

Akron,  Eufaula,  Opelika,  A'ork,  Anniston,  Florence,  Selma,  Atalla,  Gadsden,  Stevenson,  Birmingham,  Huntsville,  Tal- 
ladega, Calera,  Mobile,  Troy,  DeCatur,  Montgomery. 

To  any  one  in  Florida  who  will  send  thirty-five  yearly  subscribers  will  be  given  a round  trip  ticket  to 
Richmond.  Ticket  to  read  from  any  of  these  points  nearest  you  : 

Callahan,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  Fernandina,  Jasper,  Tampa,  Gainesville,  Lake  City,  Tallahasse,  Hawthorn,  Ocala, 
Palatka. 

To  any  one  in  Mississippi  who  sends  in  forty  yearly  subscribers  will  be  given  a round  trip  ticket  from 
any  of  these  points  nearest  you  : 

Corinth,  Columbus,  Greenville,  Greenwood,  Jackson,  Meridian,  Vicksburg,  West  Point,  Winona,  Water  Valley, 
Artesia. 

To  veterans  across  the  Mississippi  we  will  make  an  offer  as  soon  as  the  Passenger  Associations  announce 
rates.  Go  to  work  at  once  and  depend  on  the  Veteran  making  as  liberal  offer  as  possible. 

For  subscription  blanks  and  sample  copies  address 

THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 
Excursion  Department.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


(Mention  Veteran  w hen  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterai). 

"ON  TO  R1CHMONDT 

FOR  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 

Reunion  of  United  Confederate  Veterans 

To  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jane  30— July  2,  1896. 

The  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  will  sell  tickets  at  One  Cent  Per  Mile 

Traveled,  to  Richmond  and  Return, 


From  points  in  Virginia,  except  Danville,  tickets  will  be  sold  on  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1,  and  on 
July  2,  for  trains  scheduled  to  reach  Richmond  not  later  than  noon  of  same  date,  with  final  limit  July  3,  1896. 

F rom  Danville,  Va.,  and  from  points  in  North  Carolina  East  and  North  of  and  including  Charlotte,  Salis- 
bury,  Wilkesboro  and  Goldsboro,  tickets  will  be  sold  on  June  29  and  30,  and  from  points  West  and  South 
thereof  on  Juue  28  and  29,  with  final  limit  July  6,  1896. 

From  points  in  South  Caroliua,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  North  and  East  of  and  including  Augusta,  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga,  tickets  will  be  sold  June  27,  28  and  29,  with  final  limit  July  6,  1896. 

From  all  points  South  and  West  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  tickets  will  be  sold  June  26  to  29,  inclu- 
sive, with  final  limit  July  10,  1896. 


The  Southern  Railway  offers  two  attractive  routes ; one  via  the  “Piedmont  Air  Line,”  through  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  other  via  the  “Paint  Rock  Line,”  from  Chattanooga  through  historic  East  Tennessee, 
Asheville,  and  scenic  Western  North  Carolina,  “The  Land  of  the  Sky.”  Both  of  these  routes  converge  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  and  pass  through  Greensboro,  Danville  and  Burkeville,  and  near  other  historic  points. 

□ For  further  information  regarding  rates  and  schedules,  points  of  historic  or  scenic  interest,  apply  to  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  or  to 


J.  C.  Andrews,  S.  W,  P.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

M.  R.  P owers,  D.  P.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jno.  Metcalfe,  T.  P.  A., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


E.  J.  Martin,  T.  P.  A., 
Columbus,  Miss. 

L.  A.  Shipman,  T.  P.  A., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  H.  Doll,  T.  P.  A., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  Tayloe,  D.  P.  A., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  Hunt,  T.  P.  A., 
Augusta,  Ga. 

W.  D.  Allen,  F.  P.  A., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


C.  L.  Hopkins,  T.  P.  A , 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Meek,  T.  P.  A., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

E.  B.  Wells,  T.  P.  A., 
Macon,  Ga. 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  TURK,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


S.  H.  Hardwick,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


.Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


THE 


Southern  • Railway. 


PASSES  THROUGH  THE  STATES  OF 


Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Carolina,  North 


Alabama,  Georgia, 
Carolina,  Virginia, 


South 
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OVER  ITS  OWN  TRACKS. 


AND  CONNECTIONS. 

The  Southern  Railway  with  its  connections,  affords  the  Confederate  Veterans  the  Short,  Quick  and  Direct 
Route  to  Richmond,  Va.,  from  all  Southern  and  Southwestern  Sfates.  Itcan  carry  passengers  with  its  connec- 
tions and  over  its  Own  Line  to  Richmond,  via.  direct  and  desirable  routes  from  all  the  eleven  Confederate  States. 

There  are  more  battle  fields  and  interesting  historic  points  located  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Rail 
way  than  on  any  other  road  in  America;  there  is  also  more  beautiful  scenery  along  this  road  than  on  any 
other  in  the  South.  Write  to  any  Pass.  Agt.  of  the  Southern  Railway  for  the  “Battlefield  and  Historic  Folder.” 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Richmond,  Va. 

— FOR  THE — 

Sixth  = Annual  = Reunion 

— Oh  THE— 

United  Confederate  Veterans 

OCCURRING  JUNE  30,  JULY  2. 


— WILL  BE  SOLD  BY  AND  OVER  THE— 


Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 


The  Short  Line  from  and  via  Memphis 
At  = ONE  - CENT  = PER  = MILE. 


REGULAR  SCHEDULE. 

Leave  Memphis 9:15  p.m. 

Arrive  Chattanooga 7 :05  a m. 

Arrive  Bristol 3 : 15  p.m. 

Arrive  Roanoke 9:50p.m. 

Arrive  Lynchburg 11 :58  p.m. 

Arrive  Appomattox 12:56  a. m. 

Arrive  Petersburg 6:02  a.m. 

Arrive  Richmond 6:40  a.m. 

Solid  vestibule  train  with  Pullman  coaches  and  sleeper  from  Memphis. 


SPECIAL  TRAINS. 

will  be  run  on  fast  and  convenient  schedules.  Special  rates  for  side  trips  from  Richmond  to  all 
points  of  interest  around  Richmond.  Special  rate  of  $6.C0  from  Roanoke  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley to  Gettysburg  taking  in  Natural  Bridge,  Luray,  etc.  Best  accommodation  as  to  train  service. 
Space  secured  for  conveniently  storing  special  coaches  and  sleepers  desired  to  be  occupied  in  heart 
of  city. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write  for  special  circulars  giving  detailed  information. 

M.  H.  BONE , C.  A.  DeSAUSSURE, 

Western  Pass.  Agent,  General  Pass.  Agent, 

Dallas,  Texas.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


JUNE,  18S6.  PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE.  PRICE,  10  CENTS 

Qopfederat^  l/eterai?. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 

PbiCin $advaEnc k.eab’  j Vol.  IV.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June,  1896.  No.  6.  j s’ A'  c editorGHA>1, 


SCENES  IN  RICHMOND.  CITY  HALL,  WASHINGTON  AND  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENTS,  GOVERNOR’S 
MANSION,  CAPITOL  AND  “WHITE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY.” 


wh5top  atthkork  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


MacjJ  ^-pendleton 

BANKERS 

45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

STOCK  BROKERS 

COTTON  BROKERS 

BOND  BROKERS 

WHEAT  BROKERS 

Members  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange 

N.  Y Coffee  Exchange 


Connected  by  Private  Wire  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  T rade. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d i s tr  i c ts.  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan. 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 

B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky., 
Manager. 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


Three  Buildings.  Rooms  for  200  boarders.  Forty  Officers,  Teachers  rand  Lecturers.  Session  begins  September  2,  1895.  Privileges 

in  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season  . 


In  Music  two  first-class  musicians  are  in  charge  of  the  Instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers 
of  fine  culture  and  great  skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical 
compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest  style 
of  music. 

Onr  Art  Department  is  in  the  finest  studio  of  the  city,  beautifully 
lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as 
can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 

For  Scientific  Studies  our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

Our  Gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the 
Swedish  Gymnastics  taught. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Our  Literary  Schedule  embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending 
over  a period  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which  is  in 
advance  of  competition. 

A Kindergarten  is  in  connection  with  the  College : also  training  class 
for  teachers  and  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Froebel’s  principles  of 
child-culture. 

The  Best  Elocutionary  Training  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation.  Teachers 
desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 

Practical  Education  is  provided  for  pupils  who  deFire  to  learn  Dress 
cutting  and  fitting.  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

Magnificent  New  Building  108x68  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vaux- 
hall  streets,  live  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator,  steam  heat, 
ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 

An  Unparalelled  Growth  from  obscurity  to  national  fame,  from  fifty 
pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4,000  from  half  the  Union. 


REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE.  D.D.,  Pres.,  108  Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Term. 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 


^^MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 
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^ That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
0 the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 
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% FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  % 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  W ORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

rN ea  1 i xA  1 1 , Tenn 


^oi^federat^  Vetera  9. 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics . 


Price,  10  Cents. 
Nearly,  $1. 


Vol.  IV. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  June,  1896. 


XT  \ S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 

JNO.  b.  j Editor. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
tssne;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
Important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 

Readers  will  please  consider  this  number  of  the 
Veteran  a sort  of  luncheon — before — dinner.  It  is 
advanced  in  the  hope  of  having  at  the  Richmond 
re-union  the  most  attractive  edition  yet  published. 
Advertisers  would  do  well  to  use  that  number  as  it 
will  contain  several  thousand  copies  more  than  its 
gradually  increased  editions,  and  will  be  read,  re- 
read, and  preserved. 

Major  A.  M.  Foute,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  com- 
mends the  suggestion  recently  made,  that  comrades 
attending  the  Richmond  Reunion  wear  upon  their 
hats  a card  or  badge  indicating  company  and  regi- 
ment, for,  as  he  says,  “old  soldiers  will  be  there 
who  bade  each  other  good-bye  more  than  thirty-one 
years  ago  and  have  not  met  since.  These  years 
have  brought  to  man}r  old  age  and  stooped  should- 
ers, to  others  gray  hairs  and  a less  elastic  step. 
Without  some  such  badge  many  old  comrades  and 
friends  of  the  long  ago  will  pass  each  other  in  the 
streets  without  recognition.  By  all  means,  let  us 
indicate  in  someway  our  company  and  regiment.” 

Adjutant  General  Moorman,  in  a letter  of  May  9, 
’96,  stated  that  there  were  815  camps,  with  applica- 
tions for  100  more,  and  he  appeals  to  Confederates 
every  where  requesting  them  to  organize  and  become 
members  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Delegates  will  be  admitted  at  the  Richmond  Re- 
union as  follows:  One  for  every  twenty-five  active 

members  in  good  standing  and  an  additional  one 
for  a fraction  of  ten  members,  provided  every  camp 
in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  two 
delegates.  Each  camp  can  select  the  same  number 
of  alternates  as  delegates,  who  will  serve  in  case  of 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  attend. 


A bachelor  friend  of  South  Carolina  sends  the 
Cairo  (111.,)  Argus  of  May  26,  with  a story  of  “the 


babe  of  Belmont.”  The  substance  of  it  is  that 
when  the  Federals  advanced  in  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont— one  of  the  first  in  the  war — a female  infant 
“was  found  sleeping  sweetly  on  the  bare  ground.” 
It  was  taken,  so  goes  the  story,  to  a home  in  Cairo 
where  it  was  cared  for.  It  was  named  Belmont 
Lambert.  The  editor  of  the  Argus  states  that  there 
were  some  errors  in  the  story,  and  adds: 

It  was  found,  as  stated,  and  brought  to  Bird  s 
Point  by  some  soldiers  who  came  to  that  place.  J ust 
back  of  Bird’s  Point  there  was  a little  German 
Catholic  settlement,  and  there  the  soldiers  found  a 
childless  couple  who  were  delighted  to  take  charge 
of  the  little  waif.  We  occasionally  visited  that  set- 
tlement to  have  mass  in  their  little  log  church  in 
the  woods.  * * * It  was  there  we  first  saw  the 

child.  She  was  then  about  three  years  old,  and 
was  called  Emma  Sylvester.  Her  new  parents  told 
how  she  was  left  with  them  by  some  soldiers  who 
had  found  heron  the  battlefield  of  Belmont — twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  from  there.  The  little  one  was  too 
young  when  found  to  remember  its  name,  and  its 
kind  guardians,  who  seemed  to  have  a vein^of  ro- 
mance in  them,  told  us  that  they  called  it  Emma, 
because  it  was  a pretty  name,  and  Sylvester  because 
it  was  found  in  the  woods,  some  one  having  told 
them  that  the  word  was  Latin  and  had  some  refer- 
ence to  the  woods.  They  wanted  it  baptized,  and 
so,  if  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  named  Emma 
Lambert  Sylvester. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERACY. 


Election  of  Officers  of  the  Society  Under  Its  New 
Name. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Con- 
federate Soldier’s  Home  yesterday  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  to  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  State  President;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Craighead,  County  President;  Mrs.  W.  J.  McMur- 
ray,  Vice  President;  Miss  Mollie  Claiborne,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  Mr.  John  P.  Hickman.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  article  in  the 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  American,  Miy  10,  1892,  page  3, 
4th  column.  It  is  to  settle  controversies  about  ages 
of  organizations  known  as  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 
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Confederate  l/eterai?. 


Hon.  Andrew  J.  Baker,  Austin,  Texas:  The  May 
Veteran  contains  suggestions  of  comrades  L. 
A.  Daffan,  Ennis,  Texas,  and  George  Wise,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  concerning  my  letter  about  Gettysburg. 

To  the  former  I will  say  that  I have  not  now  be- 
fore me  the  records  of  the  rebellion  from  which  I 
obtained  the  data,  and  if  Banning’s  brigade  was 
there  placed  in  Hood’s  division,  and  I did  not  include 
it  in  the  original  manuscript,  it  was  an  oversight  on 
my  part  and  I regret  it. 

To  the  latter,  I reply  that  I,  too,  thought  of  the 
fact  that  Heth’s  division  fought  on  two  days  (not 
three)  while  Pickett’s  only  fought  one  day,  but 
upon  comparing  the  losses  of  all  of  Heth’s  brigades 
with  Davis’  and  then  comparing  the  loss  of  the  Elev- 
enth Mississippi  of  the  Davis  brigade,  which  was  not 
in  any  engagement  except  the  third  day,  it  having 
been  detailed  to  guard  the  wagon  trains  at  Cash- 
town,  and  finding  that  regiment  lost  as  many  as  the 
others,  and  more,  I could  reach  no  other  conclusion 
than  the  one  stated.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons,  but  to  call  attention 
of  the  true  historian  that  Davis’  brigade  and  other 
parts  of  Heth’s  division  were  in  that  deadly  charge, 
and  went  up  on  Cemetery  Heights,  where  many  of 
us  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  its  place,  along  with  Pickett  and  Arm- 
stead, in  all  that  can  be  said  of  them , and  no  more. 

I would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  my  old  comrades 
nor  mar  the  memories  of  any  of  the  brave  dead. 
I only  wish  fairness  to  all  alike.  The  criticisms  of 
both  gentlemen  are  proper,  and  I thank  them  for 
calling  attention  to  it.  I ought  to  say  that  I only 
included  the  casualities  of  all  the  brigades  mentioned 
to  strengthen  my  main  point — that  we  were  there. 

William  M.  Hutson:  Early  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing of  the  year  1864  a meeting  between  an  old 
slave  and  his  young  master,  then  in  camp,  is 
worthy  of  record  as  showing  the  faithfulness  of  the 
negro  to  the  Confederate  soldier.  This  is  the  inci- 
dent: As  a member  of  the  Beaufort  (S.  C.)  Volun- 
teer Artillery,  a boy  of  17,  I was  camped  in  Fort 
Coosawhatchie,  on  the  line  of  the  Charleston  & 
Savannah  railroad.  Just  across  the  river  a part  of 
Sherman’s  army  was  stationed,  and  back  of  the 
army  was  the  old  plantation,  “Cedar  Grove,”  my 
old  playground,  where  in  childhood  I was  happy. 
To  reach  me,  a circuit  of  some  fifteen  mile6  had  to  be 
made.  On  Christmas  morning  of  1864,  John  Proctor, 
a faithful  servant  of  my  father,  brought  me  a large 
case  of  cooked  rice  and  a fine  duck  already  prepared. 
He  said  he  knew  his  young  master  was  in  camp, 
and  had  slim  rations  to  eat,  and  he  brought 
him  the  duck  and  the  rice  for  one  good  meal  and  to 
remind  him  of  the  old  days  on  the  plantation. 

This  kindness  I have  never  forgotton.  Old  John 
is  still  living  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.  He  is  90  years  old. 
I write  this  for  the  Veteran  as  a tribute  to  him. 

I.  T.  Miller,  Milledgeville,  Ga. : We  are  trying  to 
ascertain  the  names,  company  and  regiment  of  all 
Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  our  cemetery,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  slabs  for  their  graves.  The  effort 
is  well  under  way.  I was  asked  to  see  if  I could 
not  find  out,  through  the  Veteran,  the  whereabouts 
of  one  J.  H.  Teeling,  who  belonged  to  a Virginia 
regiment  and  in  D.  H.  Hill’s  division.  This  is  all 


the  family  remembers  about  him.  He  was  of  an  Irish 
family.  Information  as  to  his  company  and  regi- 
ment will  be  appreciated.  He  came  to  this  section 
after  the  war,  and  was  a brick  mason. 

Comrade  Tyler  D.  Harn,  of  Waco,  Texas,  reports 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  there  have 
rallied  afresh  for  the  many  duties  incumbent  upon 
them.  Mrs.  John  C.  West  is  President,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Harn,  Vice  President,  and  Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  Sec- 
retary. Also  that  W.  C.  Cooper  becomes  his  suc- 
cessor as  Adjutant  of  the  Pat  Cleburne  Camp.  In 
the  recent  election,  T.  D.  Shaw  was  chosen  Captain, 
and  Steve  Turner,  First  Lieutenant.  Comrade 
Harn  volunteers  to  attend  to  all  matters  of  interest 
to  the  Veteran  in  Waco. 

Dr.  J.  C.  J.  King  made  an  address  that  thrilled 
the  large  audience  at  Waco  on  Memorial  Day,  and  a 
fine  oration  was  delivered  by  F.  M.  Maxwell  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  J.  King  furnished  a 
poem,  dedicating  it  to  the  Sul  Ross  Camp,  of  Sons 
There’s  never  a word  been  spoken, 

Never  a tear  been  shed, 

No  tenderer,  truer  token 
For  our  unforgotten  dead, 

Than  the  tribute  we  pay,  this  morning  in  May, 

To  the  gallant  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

We  stand  where  dust  to  dust, 

The  tried,  the  tme,  the  brave, 

The  bulwark  of  a nation’s  trust, 

Lie  moldering  in  the  grave. 

And  strew  with  flowers  each  lowly  bed, 

Where  rests  our  grand  Confederate  dead. 

The  patriot  is  ever  blest 
By  his  country  and  his  God, 

And  honored  in  his  grave  he’ll  rest 
’Neath  his  country’s  honored  sod, 

And  angel  watchers  from  above  behold  no  fairer  scene 
Than  this  sweet  work  of  love  to  keep  our  heroes’ 
mem’ries  green. 

Rise  up,  ye  sons  and  daughters, 

The  old  South  bids  you  rise, 

In  a voice  of  many  voter-.', 

Stand  firm  and  heed  her  cries  ! 

She  points  you  to  her  altars’  fires,  to  where  her  heroes 
sleep ! 

She  bids  you  imitate  your  sires  and  Freedom’s  cease- 
less vigils  keep ! 


SCENE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 
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COL.  W.  H.  STEWART  ON  COM.M.  F.  MAURY. 

Col.  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  is  do- 
ing a valuable  service  to  history  in  a lecture  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  Commodore  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury.  Col.  Stewart  is  a worthy  Virginian  to 
handle  the  sacred  theme — Virginia  claims  Maury 
as  Tennessee  does  Andrew  Jackson,  although 
Maury  was  born  in  the  Volunteer  State.  Col. 
Stewart  entered  the  Confederate  service  in  April, 
1861,  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  Wise  Dragoons.  That 
command  having  been  mustered  out  of  service,  he 
was  subsequently  elected  Major  of  the  Sixty-first 
Virginia  Infantry,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  a 
long  series  of  battles,  in  most  of  which  he  com- 
manded it.  His  experience  at  the  Crater  may  be 
given  later  on,  in  the  Veteran.  He  was  paroled 
at  Appomattox  iu  April,  1865. 


COL.  WM.  H.  STEWART. 

Col.  Stewart  is  a native  of  Virginia — born  at  Deep 
Creek  Village  Sept.  25,  1838 — and  of  Revolutionary 
ancestry.  Has  been  twice  married — to  Miss  Annie 
W.  Stubbs,  Oct.  30,  1873 — Miss  Sallie  W.  Magruder, 
Sept.  20,  1888.  [The  father  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  Col. 
Benjamin  H.  Magruder,  served  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  during  the  war,  and  his  brother,  Col. 
John  Bowie  Magruder,  Fifty-seventh  Virginia,  was 
killed  in  Pickett’s  charge  at  Gettysburg.] 

Col.  Stewart  is  a member  of  the  Virginia  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Past  Com- 
mander of  the  Stonewall  Camp  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans. He  removed  from  his  na  tive  county  to 
Portsmouth  in  1870  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  addition,  he  edited  the  No  rfolk  Landmark 


until  sometime  in  1876.  He  served  as  common- 
wealth attorney  for  Norfolk,  two  terms,  and  then  he 
edited  the  Portsmouth  Daily  Times. 

He  is  thrilled  with  the  theme  of  his  lecture — 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury — “The  child  of  Virginia; 
the  plowboy  of  Tennessee.” 

Prof.  L.  M.  Blackford  of  the  Episcopal  High 
School  of  Virginia,  where  the  address  was  delivered, 
wrote  the  author,  after  the  compliment  of  stating 
that  the  theme  was  ably  handled,  that  the  boys  of 
the  school  have  received  an  invaluable  inspiration 
in  behalf  of  all  that  is  most  profitable  for  them  to 
learn,  and  heartily  thanking  him  for  so  substantial 
an  addition  to  his  own  endeavors,  in  this  line,  in 
their  behalf. 

In  a recent  pleasant  letter,  Col.  Stewart  says: 

I am  afraid  our  Southern  people  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  force  and  strength  of  your  patriotic 
work  through  the  Confederate  Veteran. 


Captain  John  A.  Hutcheson,  of  the  Richmond 
Howitzers:  I am  anxious  to  get  the  address  of  some 
of  the  surviving  officers  or  men'  of  the  Twelfth 
Georgia  Regiment,  if  possible.  Will  you  endeavor 
to  find  out  for  me,  and  let  me  have  their  names? 
My  uncle,  Capt.  James  W.  Patterson,  was  captain 
of  one  of  the  companies  composing  this  magnificent 
regiment,  from  its  organization  until  killed  while 
serving  under  “Stonewall”  Jackson  at  the  battle  of 
McDowell,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  He  had  118 
men  in  his  company  when  they  came  to  Richmond, 
the  regiment  containing  1,300  men.  His  company 
was  organized  at  Valasta,  Ga.,  but  he  was  a Vir- 
ginian by  birth.  He  located  there  just  before  the  war. 

Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  ever  faithful  Southener, 
May  15,  ’96,  copies  an  old  letter  that  he  prizes  from 
“Marse  Robert:” 

Dear  Veteran: — You  will  recollect  that  in  1867 
a severe  drouth,  following  close  upon  the  losses  of 
the  war,  caused  great  distress  in  the  South.  Cali- 
fornia— God  bless  her! — sent  over  $90,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  Of  this  amount  $509  were 
sent  to  me,  with  instructions  to  transmit  it  to  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
Southern  soldiers  inVirginia.  The  money  was  sent  as 
directed,  and  by  due  course  of  mail  the  acknowledg- 
ment came  from  Gen.  Lee.  It  is  brief  and  charac- 
teristic, and  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 


Lexington,  Va.,  1 June,  1867. — My  Dear  Sir: — 
I received  from  Messrs.  Lees  & Waller,  of  New  \ ork, 
$509  in  gold  forwarded  by  you  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Southern  soldiers  in  Virginia,  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  apply  for  the  relief  of  those  most 
requiring  aid. 

1 hope  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  individ- 
ual thanks  to  you  and  the  generous  donors  for  the 
aid  thus  given  to  the  suffering  women  and  children 
of  Virginia,  whose  grateful  prayers  in  your  behalf 
will,  I am  sure,  be  registered  in  heaven. 

With  great  respect,  your  ob’t.  serv't, 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Rev’d.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
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BATTLE  ABBEY  TOURNAMENT,  NASHVILLE. 

Remarks  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies of  the  Tournament  and  drill  of  ex-Confederate 
soldiers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Battle '[Abbey  of  the 
South,  which  took  place  at  Cumberland  Park,  May 
30th  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I am  honored  by  my 
selection  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  this  Tournament 
and  military  drill  of  old  Confederate  veterans,  and 
embrace  the  occasion  with  real  pleasure  and  zeal  at 


GEN.  W.  H.  JACKSON. 

this  period  of  my  life,  when  in  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf,  to  impress  upon  the  youth  of  my  beloved  State 
and  our  Southland,  including  my  only  son,  who  is  to  be 
a participant  here  to  day,  and  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  the  important  and  valuable  lessons  of  knightly 
chivalry  from  which  our  people  are  fast  departing  in 
this  materialistic  age. 

A complete  history  of  chivalry  would  necessarily 
include  a history  of  Occidental  civilization.  Its  insti 
tution  marks  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  light  which 
illumines  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  middle  age. 
To  men  of  our  matter-of  fact  era,  there  may  have 
been,  and  doubtless  was,  much  in  it  that  was  Quixotic 
and  fantastic,  but  underneath  all  this  lay  the  bed-rock 
of  a higher  manhood,  a purer  morality,  and  a yearn- 
ing for  better  things.  If  not  an  offshoot  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  it,  at  least,  the  Church  found  its  staunchest 
ally.  It  brought  muscle  and  morality  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  law  ; and  where  the  moral  suasion  of  the 
Church  fiiled,  the  sword  of  the  knight  was  mighty  to 


convince  and  reform  the  tyrant  and  robber.  These 
allied  powers  instituted  the  crusades  and  snatched 
from  the  mailed  hand  of  Islam  the  almost  extin- 
guished torch  of  learning  and  civilization.  They' 
bore  with  them  to  their  rude  western  homes  the 
literature  and  fine  arts  of  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome;  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Martel  they 
beat  back  the  Saracen  hordes  and  redeemed  Europe 
from  the  yoke  of  Islamism.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  rocks  of  Malta,  their  iron-breasted 
legions  sentineled  Europe  against  the  Turks  for  a 
hundred  years  and  until  the  danger  was  over  past. 
The  vow  of  knighthood  bound  its  votary  to  live 
chastely,  to  befriend  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  to 
redress  wrongs  and  punish  the  wrong  doer,  and  to 
love  and  honor  the  fair.  To  love  one  maiden  only,  to 
cleave  to  her,  to  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Previous  to  the  institution  of  knighthood  woman  was 
“either  the  toy  or  slave  of  man;”  knighthood  lifted 
her  at  once  and  enthroned  her  as  queen  of  love  and 
beauty,  to  be  honored,  loved  and  protected.  To 
chivalry  she  owes  it,  that  the  shackles  which  to-day 
bind  her  sisters  of  the  Orient  were  loosed  from  her, 
and  she  became  man’s  ministering  angel,  but  not 
his  slave. 

Dear  woman,  whose  form  and  whose  soul 

Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue, 

Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics,  or  chilled  at  the  pole, 

If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too. 

Helm  and  hauberk,  lance  and  shield,  crest  and 
spurs,  have  vanished  like  “the  unsubstantial  fabric 
of  a dream.”  The  men  who  wore  them  at  Agincourt, 
Bannockburn  and  Innes  are  immortals  now. 

Their  swords  are  rust— their  bodies  dust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

But  knighthood  and  chivalry  are  not  dead  The 
spirit,  that  vitalized  the  knights  of  old,  and  inspired 
the  splendor  of  their  achievements  still  lives  to-day, 
and  its  worth  and  its  deeds  may  well  challenge  a 
Bayard,  a Bruce,  or  a Richard  to  parallel  them: 
Rome  had  her  Brutus,  France  her  Bayard,  Britain 
her  Nelson  and  Switzerland  her  Winkelried,  but 
higher  than  the  highest  on  the  roll  of  honor  stands 
the  name  of  Samuel  Davis,  of  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee.  The  former  yielded  up  their  lives  amidst 
the  roar  of  battle  and  the  rapture  of  strife — with 
friends  and  comrades  to  tell  the  partial  story  of  how 
they  fought  and  how  they  fell.  Surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  who  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  matchless 
courage  and  his  stainless  honor,  no  earthly  monarch 
gave  him  his  “ accolade,”  but  touched  by  the  hand 
divine,  he  rose  from  the  gallows  to  the  crown — a 
kingly  knight-a  knightly  king,  in  patriotism  unrivaled, 
in  modest  courage  and  heroism  peerless  and  alone. 

This  glorious  young  martyr,  only  21  years  of  age, 
gave  his  young  life  to  his  beloved  South  on  the  scaf- 
fold rather  than  betray  a trust  confided  to  him.  His 
tribute  to  his  people  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought  induced  a Federal  officer,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Bell, 
who  was  an  eye  witness,  to  publish  in  a Northern 
paper  eleven  years  ago  a sketch  ending  with  this  re- 
markable language:  * * * “And  thus  ended  a 

tragedy  wherein  a sm  oth-faced  boy,  without  counsel, 
standing  friendless  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  had,  with 
a courage  of  the  highest  type,  deliberately  chrsen 
death  to  life  secured  by  means  he  deemed  dishonor- 
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able.  Of  just  such  material  was  the  Southern  army 
formed.”  Mr.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  who  has  so  happily  inaugurated  a move- 
ment to  erect  a monument  in  Davis’  honor,  credits 
the  inspiraticn  to  the  testimony  of  Union  Soldiers 
who  were  present  at  the  execution. 

To  honor  Southern  chivalry,  you,  sir  knights  and 
these  fair  ladies  and  brave  men,  are  assembled  here 
to-day;  and  never  did  noble  knights  in  nobler  cause 
lay  lance  in  rest.  Wiihin  Westminster’s  sacred 
fane  lie  England’s  noblest  dea  l and  pilgrims  from 
distant  lands  throng  “its  dim  religious  aisles.” 
In  their  wanderings  through  its  cloistered  courts 
they  pause  not  before  the  ornate  tombs  of  titular 
kings,  but  gather,  with  voiceless  tongues  and  bated 
breath,  round  the  simple  tablets  that  mark  the  sleeping 
dust  of  England’s  dead  heroes,  poets  and  statesmen. 
The  sacred  soil  of  Westminster  Abbey  hath  a magic 
power  to  make  kings  plebeians  and  plebeians  kings. 

Felicitous,  indeed,  was  the  thought  that  organized 
this  knightly  pageant  to  forward  the  purpose  so  near 
our  hearts.  The  men  and  women  of  the  South  have 
determined  to  carry  out  the  sublime  movement  inaug- 
urated by  that  Confederate  cavalryman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  now  of  New  York,  that 
true  soldier  and  most  generous  and  noble-hearted  phi- 
lanthropist, and  rear  a “Battle  Abbey”  on  Southern 
soil  to  perpetuate  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  gallant 
dead. 

“ Supremely  blessed  are  they 
That  earth  to  earth  entrust,  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumbered  clay 
Shall  rest  at  last,  and  bid  the  young  flowers  bloom, 

That  waft  a breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turf  and  pray.” 

The  civilization  of  a nation  is  best  indicated  by 
their  care  for  their  dead.  Every  stately  tomb,  every 
lofty  monument  which  marks  the  spot  where  worth 
and  valor  sleep  are  silent  witnesses,  yet  eloquent  of  a 
nation’s  grateful  love.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we 
owe  it  to  our  posterity,  that  a new  Westminster  shall 
lift  its  lofty  spires  on  Southern  soil. 

Crushed  beneath  overwhelming  numbers  our  South- 
ern dead  have  bequeathed  to  you  the  trust  to  preserve 
their  fame  and  honor  as  unsullied  and  as  stainless  as 
the  swords  they  wore — will  you  prove  recreant  to  this 
trust?  This  splendid  pageant,  this  array  of  youth  and 
beauty — this  “largesse”  of  benefaction  from  these 
valiant  knights — all  these  give  earnest  for  the  future 
of  this  sacred  trust.  First  in  honor, as  in  place,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Joseph 
E.  Johnston-the  immortal  quartette  of  knightly  heroes, 
far  greater  in  nobility  of  character  and  purity  of  their 
lives  than  our  Revolutionary  heroes — have  led  the 
advance  guard  across  the  dark  river,  and  one  by  one 
the  leaders  of  our  hosts  have  crossed  over  to  rest  be- 
neath the  perennial  shade  that  gladdened  Stonewall’s 
dying  eyes;  and  the  small  rearguard  who  remain, 
veterans  of  an  hundred  stricken  fields,  are  waiting  and 
watching  for  orders  for  the  final  march. 

Doubtless  before  your  task  has  been  achieved  their 
sacred  dust  will  also  be  ready  to  be  gathered,  with 
those  who  have  preceded  them  into  our  Southern  Val- 
halla, to  that  spot  where  chosen  pilgrimages  will  be 
made,  and  our  children’s  children,  as  upon  some 
sacred  shrine,  will  swear  fresh  fealty  to  Honor  and  to 
Truth. 


VISION  BY  “THE  LAST  VETERAN.’' 


“We  are  all  here”  is  the  pathetic  inscription  upon 
a shaft  in  Meterie  Cemetery,  New  Orleans.  That  is 
the  only  inscription.  It  is  recalled  by  a story  that 
is  being-  copied  by  newspapers  from  the  Brunswick 
Times-Herald.  It  is  a visionary  account  of  “the 
last  Veteran  ” 

He  alone  was  left  alive,  and  now  death  came  to 
lay  its  hand  upon  him.  One  soldier’s  grave  still 
unfilled,  and  the  sleepless  sexton  waited,  leaning 
on  his  spade. 

A little  patch  of  sunlight  fell  upon  the  coverlet, 
and  the  dying  man  placed  his  only  hand  there  that 
the  tender  warmth  might  kiss  it  with  its  lips  of 
gold.  And  the  words  he  spoke  were  as  the  words 
of  one  who  dreams  of  distant  things,  for  they  had  a 
mystic  sweetness,  and  death  tarried  that  it,  tooT 
might  hear.  His  dying  words  and  visions  are  de 
scribed  as  follows: 

“Bring  me  the  rusty  musket  and  the  faded  coat 
of  gray,  for  yonder  in  the  valley  I see  the  army 
gathering.  Surely  that  is  my  General  yonder  call- 
ing to  me  and  waving  his  sword  lest  I come  too  late. 
Somehow  I dreamed  that  they  were  all  dead,  and 
that  I was  the  last  left  on  earth. 

“See!  They  are  marching  now,  a mighty  host  of 
heroes,  with  their  feet  no  longer  bare  and  their 
flags  no  longer  tattered.  On,  on  they  go,  and  I see 
them  climbing  the  golden  sunrise  hills  into  an  end- 
less day.  Company  after  company,  battalion,  regi- 
ment after  regiment — and  yonder  rise  the  white 
walls  of  the  city  which  they  mean  to  take.  But  no 
menacing  guns  are  pointed;  no  sentinels  pace  the 
ramparts;  there  seems  to  be  no  apprehension  of 
danger,  no  preparation  for  attack. 

“Look!  the  army  is  entering  the  wide  portals;  not 
a shot,  not  a struggle,  no  dead  or  dying  men.  Ah! 
I see — I see — I know  why  the  conquest  was  bloodless, 
for  the  name  of  the  city  is  Peace!” 

The  little  patch  of  sunlight  faded,  the  soul  of  the 
soldier  passed;  and  the  sexton,  leaning  on  his  spade 
stood  looking  into  the  grave. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  SAM  DAVIS’  GRAVE. 

The  Nashville  American  comments  after  the  ser- 
vice: The  impressive  ceremonies  at  the  grave  of 

Sam  Davis  last  Sunday  show  conclusively  that  the 
manliness  and  courage  of  the  brave  soldier  who  was 
hanged  as  a spy  because  he  would  not  betray  the 
man  who  gave  him  information,  though  his  life 
was  offered  him,  have  not  been  forgotten.  Not 
only  physical  but  moral  courage  of  the  highest 
order  are  exemplified  in  the  sacrifice  made  by  Sam 
Davis,  and  his  memory  should  be  lastingly  revered. 

The  Nashville  Banner  comments  as  follows: 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham  and  his  Confederate 
Veteran  are  doing  a very  commendable  work  in 
promoting  the  movement  to  erect  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  Sam  Davis,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  success  is  crowning  the  effort. 
* * * Let  all  who  have  hearts  to  help  in  this 

most  worthy  cause  send  their  subscriptions  to  Mr. 
Cunningham.  The  monument  should  be  a grand  one. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  CONFEDERATES  WANTED. 

Gen.  John  Boyd,  Lexington,  Ky.,  accurate  and 
reliable  in  every  way,  asks  a favor: 

I am  very  anxious  to  obtain  a photograph  or  other 
picture  of  the  following  Confederates.  Pictures  of 
Confederate  officials  wanted  are  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department. — Clanton,  Philip,  Georgia; 
Cruger,  Lewis,  South  Carolina. 

War  Department. — Myers,  A.  C.,  Quartermaster 
General;  Morton,  Richard,  Chief  of  Mining  Bureau. 

Post  Office  Department, — Offutt,  H.  St.  Geo., 
Chief  Contract  Bureau;  dements,  B.  N.,  Chief  of 
Appointments. 

Governors. — Shorter,  John  Gill,  Ala.;  Perry,  M. 
S.,  Florida;  Millon,  John,  Florida;  and  Gamble, 
Hamilton  R.,  Missouri. 

Signers  of  Constitution. — Barnwell,  R.  W.,  South 
Carolina;  Cilhton,  William  P.,  Alabama;  Clanton, 
A.  M.,  Mississippi;  Oldham,  W.  S.,  Texas;  Owens, 
J.  B.,  Florida. 

Generals. — Frazier,  C.  W.,  Miss.,  Col.  28th  Ala- 
bama Inf.;  Col.  25th  Mississippi  Inf.;  Randall, 
Horace,  Texas,  Col.  28th  Texas  Cav. ; Richard- 
son, R.  V.,  Tenn.,  Col.  12th  Tennessee  Cav.; 
Grayson,  J.  B. ; Harmon,  J.  H.,  Alabama;  Adams, 
C.  W. ; Garott,  Isham  W. ; Kelly,  J.  H. ; Nelson,  Al- 
lison. 

Colonels,  appointed  Brigadier  Generals,  but  whose 
Commissions  did  not  reach  them,  as  the  war  ended. 
- — Barnes,  J.  W.,  Tenn.,  Col.  4th  Texas  Inf.;  Cox, 
John  Z.,  Alabama;  Fizzer,  J.  C.,  Mississippi;  Gibbs, 
Geo.  C.,  N.  C.,  Col.  42d  N.  C.  Inf.;  Harris,  D.  B., 
Virginia;  Harris,  T.  A.,  Miss.,  Major  2d  Bat.  State 
Cav.  Miss.;  Harrison,  Richard,  Tex.,  Col.  43d  Miss. 
Inf.;  Henderson,  R.  J.,  Georgia;  James,  T.  M. ; 
McMurray,  J.  A.,  Tenn.,  Col.  34th  Tenn.  Inf.;  Mar- 
shall, John,  Texas  Lt.  Col.  4th  Texas  Inf.;  Nelson, 
Allison,  Texas,  Col.  10th  Texas  Inf. ; Phifer,  Chas. 
W.,  Texas,  Maj.  Bat.  Ark.  Cav.;  Reid,  J.  C.,  Ala- 
bama; Richardson,  R.  V.,  Col.  12th  Tennessee  Cav. ; 
Rouda  (or  Ronald),  Chas.  A.,  Va.,  Col.  4th  Va.  In- 
fantry; Rains,  George  W.,  Georgia,  Col.  1st  Local 
Defence  Troops;  Robertson,  F.  S.  C.,  Texas;  Ross, 
R.  R. ; Rucker,  F.  W.,  Tenn.,  Maj.  16th  Tenn.  Cav., 
Col.  1st  Tenn.  Division  Cavalry;  Russell,  W.  W. ; 
Smith,  Geo.  A.,  Ga.,  Col.  1st  Confed.  Inf.;  Whit- 
field, F.  F.,  Miss.,  Col.  9th  Miss.  Inf. 

Comrade  Boyd  adds:  I am  simply  aiding  others 
in  the  very  laudable  work  of  preserving  the  faces 
and  military  history  of  our  comrades.  As  the  labor 
is  entirely  without  pecuniary  compensation  to  me, 
I hope  my  friends  and  comrades  will  render  every 
assistance  in  their  power  to  get  these  pictures, 
which  I pledge  shall  be  sacredly  cared  for  and  re- 
turned as  soon  as  copies  can  be  made.  They  can  be 
sent  to  me  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  express  at  my  ex- 
pense, or  I will  forward  stamps  for  mailing,  and  I 
will  return  them  free  of  any  expense  to  the  sender. 


Chattanooga  Negroes  Compliment  A Confed- 
erate.— W.  P.  McClatchy,  Commander  N.  B.  For-> 
rist  Camp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been  honored 
by  the  negro  men  of  that  city.  They  presented 
him  with  a gold-headed  cane.  Addresses  were 


made  by  J.  W.  White  and  J.  G.  Burge,  negro  law- 
yers there.  Comrade  McClatchy  held  the  office  of 
City  Recorder  (Judge  of  the  City  Court)  last  year, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  greatly 
surprised  when  these  men  presented  it  as  a token 
of  their  friendship  and  esteem,  and  for  the  just 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
their  race.  He  asked  them  why  they  had  “U.  C.  V. 
1861-65,”  engraved  on  it,  and  they  replied  that  they 
wished  to  emphasize  that  while  he  was  a Southern 
man,  and  a Confederate  soldier,  he  had  adminis. 
tered  the  law  justly  and  impartially.  The  N.  B. 
Forrest  Camp  hearing  of  this  compliment  to  its 
commander,  by  a rising  vote  thanked  the  donors  for 
their  expression  of  confidence  in  and  esteem  for  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  a Southern  Democrat  who 
had  “administered  the  law,  in  wisdom,  justice  and 
moderation.” 

The  inscription  reads:  “U.  C.  V.,  1861-1865, 

J.  W.  and  J.  G.  to  W.  P.  McC.,  1895.”  Which  stands 
for  United  Confederate  Veteran  1861  to  1865,  J.  B. 
White  and  J.  G.  Burge  to  W.  P.  McClatchy,  1895. 

In  a note  the  comrade  says:  I never  had  a pres- 
ent in  my  life  that  I appreciated  any  more  than  this. 
Every  true  Southerner  understands  and  appreciates 
a good  negro,  while  the  negro  understands  that  the 
Southern  man  is  the  best  friend  he  has.  But  for 
the  meddling  of  people  who  really  care  nothing  for 
the  negro,  but  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  South, 
there  would  be  no  friction  between  the  races. 


CAMPAIGN  AND  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


Judge  n,.  C.  Minor  writes  from  Richmond,  Va. : 
The  old  Confederates  of  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more have  recently  had  a great  treat  in  listening  to 
the  address  of  William  L.  Royall,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  delivered  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1896,  before  the  Army  and  Navy  Society 
of  Maryland,  and  in  Richmond  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1896,  for  the  benefit  of  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
monument  fund.  Mr.  Royall  has  been  a profound 
student  of  the  subject  and  he  collated  the  evidence 
that  bears  on  the  question  whether  General  Lee  or- 
dered General  Longstreet  to  attack  Mead’s  left  flank 
at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  July  2nd,  1863,  and 
whether  he  proved  that  the  order  was  given  or 
whether  he  did  not,  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Gen.  Longstreet  could  have  made  the  attack  at  that 
hour,  and  that  if  he  had  made  it,  Meade  had  nothing 
there  which  could  have  resisted  him  for  a moment. 
His  account  of  the  fearful  battle  of  the  third  day, 
when  Pickett’s  division  was  sacrificed,  was  exceed- 
ingly spirited,  and  interested  his  audience  most 
deeply.  Altogether  the  audience  both  at  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  was  richly  rewarded,  and  received  an 
idea  of  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Gettysburg 
which  was  entirely  new  to  them.  Mr.  Royall  will 
deliver  this  address  again  in  Richmond  during  the 
great  Confederate  Reunion,  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  for  the  benefit  of  the  J.  F.  B.  Stuart  monument 
fund,  and  I advise  all  old  Confederates  who  are 
there  to  go  to  hear  it. 
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These  engravings  are  • 
from  a list  furnished  by 
Gen.  Boyd,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Many  others,  who  risk- 
ed their  lives,  and  a large 
proportion  who  gave  all 
to  the  Confederate  cause, 
are  yet  to  appear  in  the 
Veteran. 

Captain  Calvin  C.  Mor- 
gan, born  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  June  4,  1827,  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service 
at  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  in 
1862,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  his  brother,  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan,  as  Cap- 
tain. He  was  in  many 
battles,  captured  on  the 
Ohio  raid,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
and  Fort  Delaware  until 
near  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  surrendered  at  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  in  May,  1865.  He 
died  at  his  home,  Lexing- 


CAPTAIN  CALVIN  C.  MORGAN. 


ton.  Ky.,  July  19,  1882. 


MAJOR  G.  WASHINGTON  MORGAN, 
born  in  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  December  1,  1817,  enlisted  at  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  early  in  1861.  Was  Major  of  the  Third  Tennessee 
Infantry  until  May.  1862,  when  he  joined  Morgan’s  Cavalry 
and  soon  became  Major  of  the  Second  Kentucky.  He  was  in 
several  battles,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  was  killed  at 
Ashland,  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  October  27,  1862. 


LIEUTENANT  THOMAS  A.  MORGAN, 

born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  7,  1844,  enlisted  in  the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry,  July 
'81.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Morgan’s  Cavalry.  He  was  soon 
.promoted  to  a Lieutenancy  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct.  After  escaping 
■ in  many  battles  he  was  killed  in  a battle  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  July  5,  1863. 


F.  KEY  MORGAN, 

born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  August  23,  1845,  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry,  September,  1S62.  He  was  in  quite 
a number  of  battles  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  surrendered 
in  May,  ’65,  and  died  at  Lexington  October  6,  1878. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONFEDERATE  COMRADES. 

For  a long-  time  it  has  been  our  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge the  promptness  and  zeal  of  two  venera- 
ble fiiends  in  Texas  in  the  cause  of  the  Veteran. 
They  were  first  and  fast  friends  although  only 
known  by  their  labors.  How  much  gratitude  it 
would  afford  to  .render  liberal  acknowledgment  for 
every  kindness  in  our  work  may  be  imagined. 

Judge  D.  C.  Thomas,  of  Lampasas,  was  one  of 
its  first  valliant  advocates,  and  in  response  to  a re- 
quest for  his  picture  and  reminiscences  the  following 
is  given: 

Born  in  Alaba- 
ma Jan’y  22,  1835. 
When  four  years 
old  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Mississip- 
pi, and  five  years 
later,  in  1844,  they 
went  to  Texas  and 
located  in  what  is 
now  Burleson  coun- 
ty. His  early  life 
was  spent  on  a farm 
or  driving  cattle. 
Game  being  abun- 
dant, he  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  the 
woods  with  his 
dogs  and  gun. 

In  1861,  while  he 
was  a clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  the 
noble  and  gallant 
Henry  E.  McCul- 
dewitt  Clinton  thomas.  loch  called  for  vol- 
unteers, and  he  was 
the  first  man  to  enlist  in  Burleson  county,  and  on 
the  18th  day  of  April  he  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  at  San  Antonio  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  A,  First  Regiment  of  Texas 
Mounted  Riflemen.  He  served  in  this  regiment  on 
the  Texas  frontier  under  Col.  McCulloch  until  April, 
1862,  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  He 
went  to  Washington  county  and  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Cavalry  Battalion  of  Waul’s  Texas  Le- 
gion, declining  all  offers  for  promotion,  and  went 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1863,  he  was  captured  by 
the  7th  Illinois  Cavalry — confined  for  a short  time  in 
(the  Irvin  Block)  Memphis,  Tenn.  From  there  was 
removed  to  Alton,  111.,  where  he  was  kept  through 
the  winter  in  the  old  penitentiary.  In  March,  1864, 
he  was  shipped  to  “Sheal,”  familiarly  known  as 
Fort  Delaware,  and  remained  there  until  June  fol- 
lowing Gen.  Lee’s  surrender. 

He  returned  to  Texas,  when  he  learned  that  his 
father  and  mother  had  died  during  his  incarceration, 
leaving  a large  family  of  younger  children  who  be- 
came his  special  care.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Burleson  county,  and  served  as  such  until  Governor 
Throckmorton  was  removed  by  the  military.  He 


then  resigned,  bought  a herd  of  cattle,  and  started 
across  the  plains  to  California,  but  sold  out  in  New 
Mexico  and  returned  to  Texas. 

In  1871  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Hewlett,  of 
Kentucky,  removed  to  Lampasas,  and  engaged  in 
merchandising.  In  September,  1873,  he  lost  all  of 
his  effects  in  an  overflow.  He  was  elected  County 
Clerk  in  1875,  and  served  as  such  for  ten  years;  was 
afterwards  elected  County  Judge,  and  served  four 
years.  He  was  made  a Master  Mason  in  1860,  and  is 
now  a Knight  Templar  in  the  Belton  Commandery, 
at  Belton,  Texas.  Gen.  Henry  E.  McCulloch  said 
of  him:  “He  was  a brave  soldier  and  one  of  God’s 
noblemen.”  In  1861  he  believed  that  secession  was 
right,  whether  advisable  or  not,  risked  his  life  on 
the  issue.  He  lost  “all  save  honor,”  and  his  opinion 
is  yet  unchanged. 


Henry  Mansfield  Cook  was  born  in  Upson  county, 
Georgia,  December  29th,  1825,  and  was  the  only  son 
of  Arthur  B.  and  Mary  Cook,  pioneers  in  Georgia. 
Young  Cook’s  father  was  a farmer,  a man  of  lim- 
ited means,  and  this  son  labored  on  the  farm. 

In  1840  the  family  emigrated  to  Alabama  and 
settled  near  West  Point,  and  four  years  later  moved 
to  Lowndes  county,  Mississippi,  near  Columbus. 
From  1840  to  1846  Henry  alternated  between  school 
and  work  on  the  farm.  For  about  six  years  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  this 
rule'  with  him  continued. 

He  volunteered  promptly  and  walked  thirty  miles 
to  Columbus,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  company  of 
the  “notorious”  Alex.  K.  McClung,  known  as  the 
“Tombigbee  Volunteers.”  They  marched  to  Vicks- 
burg and  incorporated  in  the  First  Mississippi  Reg- 
iment, the  Mississippi  Rifles,  which  was  command- 
ed by  the  peerless  Jefferson  Davis.  The  regiment 
reported  to  General  Zachary  Taylor — “Rough  and 
Ready” — then  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Under  command  of  its  brave  leader,  Col.  Davis,  the 
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memorable  battles  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  were  fought.  The  regiment  served  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  who  soon  after  added  fresh  laurels  to 
his  fame  in  the  capture  of  Monterey.  With  4,500 
volunteers  he  gained  a victory  over  Santa  Anna 
with  20,000  regulars  at  Buena  Vista  and  also  subju- 
gated the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  young 
Cook  returned  to  Mississippi  and  again  pursued 
his  education,  remembering  that  “where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a way,”  even  despite  the  disadvantages 
of  that  period. 

In  August,  1852,  he  married  Margaret  E.,  the  es- 
timable daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mahala  Carr,  of 
Octibbeha  county,  Mississippi,  and  in  1855  moved 
with  Mr.  Carr  to  the  “wild  and  woolly  west.”  They 
located  in  what  is  now  Leon  county,  Texas. 

In  a short  while  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  afterwards  County  Commissioner,  of- 
fices given  unsolicited. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Confederate  war  he  went 
to  Louisiana  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Carring- 
ton’s Company,  Baylor’s  regiment  of  cavalry.  He 
was  elected  Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  company,  and 
subsequently  was  promoted  to  third,  second,  and 
first  lieutenant,  and  afterward  to  commander  of  the 
company.  He  participated  in  all  the  engagements 
with  “Commissary”  Banks’  army  uritil  those  van- 
dals were  driven  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  Confederate  flag  went  down  in  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  Capt.  Cook  returned  to  his  little 
family,  broken  down  in  health  and  stripped  of  all 
his  property.  He  offered  what  little  he  had  re- 
maining for  $600,  with  a view  of  migrating  to 
Mexico,  but  his  noble  and  courageous  wife  coun- 
selled differently  and  he  decided  to  “accept  the  sit- 
uation.” In  1869  he  sold  his  farm  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Centerville,  Leon  county, 
Texas.  He  prospered  in  this  new  field,  and  in  1876 
he  moved  to  the  railroad,  where  he  aided  in  building 
up  the  town  of  Buffalo,  on  the  International  Rail- 
road. In  1884.  with  his  increased  capital,  he  re- 
moved to  Belton,  Texas,  where  he  resumed  business 
on  a larger  scale.  After  this,  his  health  failing,  he 
turned  the  management  of  the  business  over  to  his 
son,  T.  A.  Cook,  and  his  son-in  law,  T.  W.  Coch- 
ran, and  retired. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Cook  had  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters;  the  younger  son  and  daughter 
have  passed  over  to  the  Glory  Land;  the  other  two 
are  still  living,  and  have  interesting  families  of 
their  own. 

Comrade  Cook  was  ruling  elder  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  from  1850  until  his  re- 
moval to  Belton  in  1884.  Then,  as  there  was  no 
branch  of  that  Church  in  Belton,  he  made  a tem- 
porary abode  with  the  Prebyterians,  as  did  his  good 
wife  until  her  death,  February  6,  1894.  She  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Capt  Cook  is  a man  of  strong  will  power,  bold 
and  courageous,  upright,  and  conscientious,  but  is 
kind-hearted  and  charitable. 

The  foregoing  is  from  a sketch  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Ghent. 


TRIBUTE  THE  CARROLLS,  OF  CARROLLTON. 


Miss  Kate  Mason  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Please  contradict  the  statement  in  your  April 
number — a statement  which  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  Northern  newspapers — that  Miss  Anna 
Carroll,  notorious  for  her  efforts  to  aid  in  the  co- 
ercion of  her  own  State,  and  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, was  a descendant  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  as  she  was  not  in  any  way  related  to 
him,  and  the  assertion  is  dishonoring  to  the  memory 
of  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  The  great  charter  of 
American  liberties,  “the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,” gave  to  the  world  the  States’  Rights 
Principles,  already  formulated  in  the  Virginia 
“Declaration  of  Rights,”  that  the  governments  of 
communities  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  and  that  whenever  these  be- 
come destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  each  com- 
munity to  alter  or  abolish  such  government. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  not  the  least  illus- 
trious of  the  signers  of  this  paper,  left  no  descend- 
ants who  were  faithless  to  their  heritage.  T wo 
out  of  the  three  Carrolls,  of  Carrollton,  who  in  ’61 
represented  the  name,  were  among  those  gallant 
spirits  who  fought  for  these  rights  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Lee — Army  of  Northern  Virginia — and  one 
of  them  met  a soldier’s  and  patriot’s  death  on  a Vir- 
ginia battlefield.  They  were  not  unheedful  Gf  the 
trumpet-call  of  the  Maryland  poet; 

“Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rest, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust, 

Remember  Howard’s  warlike  thrust, 

And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland !” 

Carrolls  and  Howards  alike  went  to  the  fray,  ex- 
iled and  landless,  with  Maryland’s  20,000  heroes. 
And  at  home,  in  their  down-trodden  city  and  State, 
the  women  of  the  Carroll  and  the  Howard  families, 
with  the  many  others — whose  names  form  a roll  of 
honor  Maryland  will  bear  upon  her  shield  forever — 
suffered  and  served,  dauntless  and  undismayed, 
through  all  the  four  long  years  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict. 

A Virginian,  in  1867,  dedicated  a book  on  Mosby 
and  his  Partisan  Rangers  to  fifty-two  of  the  ladies 
of  Baltimore,  giving  their  names  on  his  title 
page,  “as  a testimonial,”  “not  unworthy  of  the 
noble  sympathy  which  during  the  late  war,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  you  displayed  for 
the  cause  of  justice  and  truth.”  One  of  the  ladies 
receiving  this  testimonial  was  Miss  Emily  Harper, 
a grand  daughter  of  Charles- Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
long  to  be  remembered  in  her  native  State  as  the 
embodiment  of  gracious  and  refined  womanhood, 
and  celebrated  throughout  a wide  social  circle  for 
her  piety  and  benevolence.  Elswhere  in  his  in- 
teresting and  romantic  volume,  Colonel  Scott 
compliments  “the  heroines  of  Baltimore,”  of  whom 
he  fervently  writes:  “It  is  not  iust  to  compare 

mere  mortals  with  them.  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  angels;  yes,  ministering  angels  to  the  sick  and 
imprisoned  soldiers  of  the  South.” 
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MAJOR  FRANK  GAILOR 

One  of  the  prettiest  stories  ever  printed  in  the 
Veteran  was  on  the  title  page,  December,  1894. 
The  authorship  of  the  article  was  withheld,  as  were 
the  names  of  the  parties.  It  was  Bishop  Gailor’s 
child  that  told  the  story.  It  is  reprinted  in  part: 
C'She  was  a tiny  maid  of  three,  but  she  sat  upright 
on  the  cushioned  seat  of  the  well-filled  passenger 
coach  with  a certain  majesty  and  grace  that  pleased 
the  more  thoughtful  travelers,  who  stopped  now  and 
then  to  hear  her  quaint,  childish  prattle.  She  was 
unconscious  of  any  interest  she  had  awakened,  and 
told  story  after  story  of  her  home,  dolls,  playmates, 
and  games  to  the  lady  with  whom  she  was  traveling. 
Then  she  grew  confidential  and  climbed  into  her 
companion’s  lap,  and  this  gave  a place  at  their  sides 
to  the  gentleman  who  wished  to  join  them  a moment 
later.  The  tiny  bit  of  precious  humanity  noticed,  in 
her  quick,  intelligent,  sympathetic  way,  that  an 
empty  sleeve  hung  at  the  gentleman’s  right  side,  but 
she  looked  out  of  the  window,  apparently  lost  in 
thought 
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After  a while  she  spoke, \but  her  eyes  seemed  still 
to  regard  the  passing  scene:  “My  farver’s  farver  was 
in  the  war,  and  one  day,  when  they  had  a battle,  he 
saw  ever  and  ever  and  ever  so  many  poor  men,  who 
had  little  chillun  at  home,  killed  wite  there  before 
his  eyes;  and  they  was  bewied  wite  there,  and  no- 
body could  tell  their  names,  and  their  little  chillun 
never  could  see  them  any  more.”  She  never  seemed 
to  see  the  empty  sleeve,  but  the  gentleman  was  con- 
scious she  had  done  so,  and  that  the  dear  little  mind 


had  tenderly  grasped  the  truth,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  been  “in  the  war,”  and  that  his  arm 
had  been  left  with  the  unnamed  dead  on  some  battle- 
field— maybe  the  one  where  her  “farver’s  farver” 
had  fought.  As  he  rose  to  leave  the  train  he  kissed 
the  child,  and  the  little  one’s  companion  saw  a tear 
on  his  furrowed  cheek. 

The  “farver’s  farver”  was  Major  Frank  Gailor, 
and  was  himself  killed  in  battle  at  29  years  of  age. 
Although  he  was  Chief  Quartermaster,  which  posi- 
tion designated  his  place  in  the  rear,  he  insisted 
upon  going  into  action  in  every  engagement.  And 
he  was  mentioned  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  An  old  copy  of  che  Memphis  Bul- 
letin states,  concerning  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct. 
8,  1862:  When  the  line  was  formed,  Major  Gailor 
left  his  wagon  train  in  charge  of  his  assistant  and 
applied  for  position  on  the  field,  to  his  Commander, 
Gen.  S.  A.  M.  Wood.  Gen.  Wood  was  wounded 
early  in  t^ie  action.  In  a few  minutes  every  field 
officer  was  killed  or  wounded,  when  Major  Gailor, 
alread}^  conspicuous  in  the  engagement,  by  common 
consent,  “became  leader  of  the  brigade.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  advanced  rapidly. 
Major  Gailor  and  Captain  L.  A.  McClung  were  to- 
gether, and  the  latter  being  wounded  urged  his 
friend  to  save  himself,  when  he  replied,  “I  never 
will  desert  a friend  in  your  condition.”  He  had  at- 
tached a white  handkerchief  to  his  sabre  and  raised 
it  above  himself  and  comrade.  It  was  hardly  vis- 
ible in  the  battle  smoke.  Soon  a bullet  pierced  his 
brain.  A grave  was  dug  for  him  in  a churchyard 
near  by,  and  the  broken  wheel  of  a gun  carriage  was 
placed  as  a head-stone.  Beneath  it  rests  the  body 
of  one  of  the  truest  and  bravest  men  whose  deeds 
shed  lustre  on  the  fame  of  Memphis. 

“As  the  years  roll  on,  and  our  griefs  become  mel- 
lowed by  time,  our  hearts  will  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  lonely  graves  of  our  dead,  and  when  from 
fullness  of  years  we  can  no  more  deck  with  garlands 
their  resting  places,  we  will  call  our  children  about 
us,  and  tell  them  the  sad  story  of  our  war  and  its 
failure.  We  will  point  out  to  them  the  spots  where 
our  heroes  sleep,  and  tell  them  that  they  whose 
bones  lie  mouldering  there, 

‘Fell  devoted  but  undying; 

The  gales  their  names  seem  sighing; 

The  woods  are  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 

The  waters  murmur  of  their  name  ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claims  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay  ; 

Their  memory  sparkles  o’er  our  fountains  ; 

Their  spirits  wrap  our  dusky  mountains  ; 

Our  meanest  rill,  our  mightiest  river, 

Rolls  mingling  with  their  fame  forever.’  ” 


The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  is  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  soldier  and  patriot,  but  to 
note,  as  example,  the  faithfulness  of  the  son,  Bishop 
Thos.  F.  Gailor.  His  sentiment  is  set  forth  in  an 
address  at  a Confederate  Memorial  service  in  Mem- 
phis. After  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Bluff  City 
as  the  location,  Bishop  Gailor  said:  * * * The 

minds  that,  would  mistake  our  devotion  to  our  fathers 
for  disloyalty  to  our  government  are  too  narrow  and 
too  few  to  deserve  either  notice  or  explanation.  The 
past  is  gone.  The  hopes  and  ambitions  and  ani- 
mosities of  Bull  Run  and  Chancellorsville  and 
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Shiloh  sleep  in  graves  over  which  the  grass  has 
come  and  withered  these  thirty  years.  We  do  not 
wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  disturb  the  sacred 
peace  that  has  come  to  us  from  those  who  rest 
where  the  glitter  of  the  saber  and  the  throb  of  the 
drum  are  heard  no  more.  Yet  who  shall  blame  us 
if  we  love  and  cherish  every  memory  and  every  re- 
cord that  ennobles  the  land  where  we  were  born. 
For  surely  the  South  hath  a history  that  maketh  us 
not  ashamed!  To  her,  we  are  bold  to  say,  first  of 
all  and  chiefest  of  all,  the  colonies  owed  their  inde- 
dendence.  Her  people  were  foremost  in  making  the 
government  and  constitution.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  west  of  Indiana,  and  including  it,  owed  its 
existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  South  or  the 
achievement  of  her  sons.  Who  shall  dare  to  judge 
them  harshly  then,  because,  when  the  crisis  came 
upon  them,  they  refused  to  stultify  all  their  previous 
history;  refused  to  repudiate  the  lessons  they  had 
learned  from  childhood,  and  in  the  defense  of  what 
their  mothers  taught  them  manifested  the  same  in- 
dependence and  courage  that  won  the  victory  at 
King’s  Mountain  and  at  Yorktown.  Let  our  Battle 
Abbey  be  the  witness  of  our  gratitude  to  God 
that  our  fathers  were  men  and  heroes,  not  infallible 
in  judgment,  not  archangels  nor  demi-gods,  but 
men.  true  and  steadfast,  with  the  noblest  qualities 
of  manhood. 

The  present  is  not  built  upon  the  past.  The  past 
lives  in  the  present.  What  we  are  to-day  our 
fathers  made  us.  The  people  that  respects  its  past 
respects  itself. 

The  Confederate  memorial  shall  be  a memorial  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  that  had  great  courage, 
great  conviction,  great  spirit  of  sacrifice,  great  faith 
and  great  patriotism.  The  pure  gold  runs  from 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  we  do  not  ask  whence  nor 
how  the  flame  was  kindled.  The  virtues  that  our 
fathers  showed  in  their  devotion  to  the  Confederacy 
are  the  virtues  we  would  have  our  children  love  and 
cultivate  in  their  devotion  to  their  country.  There- 
fore, every  grave  on  every  battlefield,  from  Man- 
assas to  Appomattox;  every  rent  and  riddled  and 
smoke  stained  flag  that  bears  the  starry  cross; 
every  sword  their  dead  hands  grasped;  every  spot  of 
earth  their  warm  blood  crimsoned;  every  relic  and 
every  scar,  is  sacred — as  a witness  and  an  appeal — a 
witness  to  a love  that  counted  not  the  cost,  a faith 
that  never  wavered  an  appeal  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  that  when  our  trial  comes,  our  baptism  of 
blood,  we  may  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  so  great 
an  ancestry. 

In  this  sense  certainly  for  Southern  men  to  forget 
or  depreciate  the  glory  of  the  heritage  that  their 
fathers  bequeathed  to  them  is  to  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  sonship,  unfit  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  unable  to  cope  with 
problems  that  shall  demand  the  same  unselfishness 
of  conviction,  the  same  courage,  and  perhaps  the 
same  sacrifice. 

My  friends,  we  are  Americans.  One  flag  floats 
over  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  our  flag.  One  law 
rules,  one  government  executes,  and  it  is  our  law 
and  our  government.  Thank  God  who  hath  knit 
together  in  bonds  that  we  trust  are  indissoluble 
the  people  of  every  State  from  Maine  to  Texas. 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  destroy  this  union 
and  that  is  the  triumph  of  selfishness.  Whenever 
public  office  shall  become  no  longer  “a  public  trust,” 
but  only  a private  greed;  when  legislation  shall  be 
corrupted  by  avarice  and  the  billot  sold  in  the 
marketplace;  when  the  monster  of  self-love  shall 
have  devoured  patriotism;  and  when  the  people 
shall  have  been  so  degraded  as  to  love  to  have  it  so, 
then  and  only  then  shall  American  citizenship  and 
American  institutions  fail. 

Let  our  Battle  Abbey  stand  as  the  sign  and  pledge 
of  our  love  for  greatness.  Let  it  tell  our  children 
the  sad,  heroic  story  of  that  grand  unselfishness. 
Let  its  presence  breathe  into  their  hearts  the  warm 
breath  of  that  splendid  heroism.  Let  it  consecrate 
their  patriotism  with  the  honor  of  sacred  dust.  Let 
it  stand  always  as  the  treasure  house  of  tender  and 
ho  y memories,  over  which  shall  hover  the  spirits  of 
the  men  who  followed  Lee  and  Jackson  and  Kirby- 
Smith  and  Johnston,  of  men  who  lost  everything, 
who  gave  everything,  who  suffered  everything  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

“ Fold  up  the  banners  ! Smelt  the  guns! 

Love  rules.  Her  gentler  purpose  runs. 

A mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 
The  pages  of  her  battle  years, 

Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons !” 


The  personal  notes  following  show  his  remarkable 
career:  Thomas  Frank  Gailor  was  born  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Sept.  17.  185b,  and  the  family  moved  to  Mem- 
phis in  ’58.  He  graduated  with  first  honor,  Racine 
College,  ’76;  graduated  and  won  S.T.D.  Degree  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City; 

he  also  received 
prize  for  Clas- 
sical and  Hel- 
lenistic Greek 
in  ’79.  He  was 
ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the 
Episcopal 
Church,  ’79,  and 
for  three  years 
was  in  charge 
of  the  church  at 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
He  was  elected 
Chaplain  and 
Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical His- 
tory in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the 
South  in  ’82;  re- 
ceived the  De- 
gree of  S.  T.  D. 
from  Columbia 
College,  New 
York,  ’89.  He 
was  elected 
Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  South 
bishop  gailor.  in  1890;  was 

elected  Bishop 

of  Georgia  in  ’90,  but  declined  to  leave  Sewanee. 
He  was  elected  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Tennessee,  by 
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unanimous  vote  of  clergy  and  laity,  on  first  ballot 
in  ’93  and  accepted. 

He  has  been  honored  by  degrees  as  follows:  Co- 
lumbia, N.  Y.,  ’89,  S.T.D. ; Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, ’92,  D.D. ; University  of  the  South,  ’93,  D.D. ; 
General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  ’94,  S.T.D. 
Bishop  Gailor  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Church 
Club  Lecture  in  New  York  in  ’89  and  again  in  ’95; 
he  was  elected  to  preach  the  “Flower  Sermon”  at 
St.  Louis  in  '94,  and  also  to  deliver  the  “Slocum 
Lectures  ’ at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  ’95,  and 
“Paddock  Lectures,”  New  York  City,  the  nextyear. 
While  this  young  Bishop  does  not  authorize  the 
statement,  it  is  understood  that  while  Vice  Chan- 
cellor atSewanee,  he  was  urged  by  a congregation 
in  Chicago  to  go  there  and  was  proffered  several 
times  the  salary  he  was  getting,  which  he  promptly 
declined  to  accept. 

Comrade  M.  H.  Clark,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  hav- 
ing stated  that  Bishop  Gailor  objected  to  the  name 
Battle  Abbey,  inquiry  was  sent  and  he  replied: 

My  position  about  Battle  Abbey  is  simply  this.  I 
am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  having  a Memorial 
Hall  where  our  relics  shall  be  preserved,  but  the 
name  to  my  mind  is  not  appropriate: 

Abbey  means  a monastic  church.  We  are  not 
building  a church;  then  why  call  it  so?  I cannot 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  adopt  such  nomen- 
clature, when  it  means  absolutely  nothing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
founding  the  Battle  Abbey,  and  providing  for  the 
continual  prayers  of  the  monks  on  behalf  of  those 
who  fell  at  Hastings,  was  performing  an  aot  of  res- 
titution and  remorse  for  the  crime  that  was  com- 
mitted when  a Christian  army  slew  so  many  fellow- 
Christians  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition.  This 
then  is  not  an  appropriate  idea  for  our  memorial. 

Finally,  I believe  in  American  institutions  and  do 
not  see  why  we  should  go  abroad  in  order  to  get  a 
proper  name  for  something  that  we  can  describe  in 
our  own  historic  language.  Why  not  call  it  simply 
The  Confederate  Memorial?  Everyone  will  under- 
stand that.  * * * 

As  I understand  the  matter,  the  name  is  not  yet 
settled  and  we  can  work  away  for  the  present  and 
not  trouble  ourselves  until  the  question  comes  up. 

I send  you  $5.  for  the  Davis  monument.  Why 
not  think  of  having  a monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  Chickamauga  Park  where  the  Government 
would  care  for  it  always?  You  may  credit  this  $5. 
to  me,  my  wife,  and  three  children,  $1.  each. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Instructions  for  Organizing  Chapters — Official. 


Let  those  who  wish  to  be  known  as  charter  mem- 
bers sign  application  for  charter  blank,  seven  or 
more  names  will  be  sufficient.  Forward  this  applica- 
tion with  charter  dues  to  the  President  of  Charter 
Chapter  of  the  State  for  her  endorsement,  and  in 
States  where  Divisions  have  been  formed  to  State 
President.  After  endorsing  she  forwards  same  to 
United  Daughters  of  Confederacy  headquarters, 


when  a charter  properly  signed  and  with  official 
seal  attached  is  sent  direct  to  applicants.  Next, 
call  a meeting  of  charter  members  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  become  members — appoint  temporary 
chairman — who  presides  until  the  following  officers 
are  elected:  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 

and  Treasurer.  Application  for  membershipblanks 
are  then  distributed;  each  and  every  member  must 
fill  out  one  of  these. 

A committee  on  credentials  composed  of  three  or 
five  members  is  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care- 
fully inspect  every  record  on  the  applications,  as  to 
dates,  etc.,  and  if  satisfactory  to  sign  and  return 
same  to  the  Secretary,  who  notifies  applicant  of  her 
election.  Until  these  applications  have  been  passed 
on  favorably  by  the  credential  committee  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  admitted  to  membership. 

All  application  blanks  must  be  filed  away  by 
Secretaries  until  a State  Registrar  is  elected,  then 
these  papers  are  forwarded  her  to  be  registered  in 
the  State  Register,  and  by  her  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  respective  chapters,  to  be  safely  kept 
with  the  papers  of  her  chapter. 

The  first  chapter  in  a State  is  the  “Charter  Chap- 
ter,” and  is  authority  until  after  the  formation  of 
three  or  more  chapters,  and  all  application  for  chart- 
ers must  be  endorsed  by  the  President  of  Charter 
Chapter. 

When  three  or  more  chapters  have  been  formed 
in  a State,  the  President  of  Charter  Chapter  calls  a 
meeting  at  which  she  presides  until  the  election  of 
State  officers  which  are:  President,  Vice  President, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Sectretary, 
Historian,  Treasurer  and  Registrar.  Every  chapter 
is  entitled  to  one  vote  or  delegate  for  every  twenty- 
five  members,  or  one  delegate  can  cast  the  vote  of 
the  entire  chapter. 

After  the  formation  of  State  Division,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Division  becomes  authority  in  the  State  and 
all  subsequent  applications  for  charters  must  be 
signed  by  her. 

Certificates  of  membership  can  be  had  on  orders 
signed  by  President  or  Secretary  of  chapter  order- 
ing— and  cost  ten  cents  each.  Badges  cost  $2.00, 
and  are  subject  to  same  conditions  as  certificates. 


On  May  28.  1896,  delegates  from  nine  Chapters  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  met  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  organized  the  South  Carolina  State  Division 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  elect- 
ing the  following  officers: 

President,  Mrs.  Augustine  T.  Smythe,  of  Charles- 
ton; First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  of 
Columbia;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Hugh  B. 
Buist,  of  Greenville;  Secretary,  Miss  Martha  B. 
Washington,  of  Charleston;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Durham,  of  Marion. 


MissSudie  McAlester,  Treasurer,  Chapter  No.  40., 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  McAlester, 
I.  T.,  June  8,  1896:  Our  Chapter  has  this  day 

placed  in  the  National  Bank,  Denison,  Texas, 
$30.00  to  credit  of  Battle  Abbey.  [Well  done. — Ed] 
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BATTLE  DESCRIBED  TO  CHARMING  NELLIE. 


Camp  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  8,  1862. 
Charming  Nellie: 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  mailed  at  Richmond, 
sometime  in  July.  Since  then  we  have  been  so 
steadily  on  the  go  that  I have  only  been  able  to 
write  the  briefest  of  notes  to  inform  my  friends  of 
my  continued  existence  and  good  health.  From 
the  newspapers  you  will  by  this  time  have  placed 
yourself  au  courant  with  all  important  events.  To 
relate  my  personal  experiences  and  observations 
will  require  a longer  letter  than  I usually  have  the 
heart  to  inflict,  even  upon  a lady.  Nevertheless, 

* * * * * * * * 

I overtook  the  command  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock — the  five  regiments  in  bivouac,  side 
by  side,  on  an  open  hill,  and  all  out  of  tobacco.  So 
too,  was  I within  five  minutes,  for  not  suspecting 
the  condition  of  affairs,  I entered  camp  smoking, 
and  was  at  once  relieved  of  my  superabundance  of 
Zarvona,  and  even  of  the  small  sack  of  Lone  Jack 
which  in  a moment  of  aristocratic  extravagance  I had 
purchased  in  Richmond  for  almost  its  weight  in  Con- 
federate money.  But  about  sundown  Commodore 
Dunn  appeared  with  a whole  wagon  load  of  the  weed, 
and  then  happiness  prevailed  and  clouds  of  fragrant 
smoke  ascended  in  spiral  wreaths  toward  the  blue 
heavens. 

At  two  o’clock  of  the  26th  day  of  August  we  be- 
gan the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  march  we  have 
ever  made.  All  that  evening,  all  that  night  and  all 
the  next  day  until  sundown,  it  was  tramp — tramp — 
tramp.  Jackson  was  up  at  Manassas  Junction,  had 
captured  an  immense  amount  of  commissary  and 
quartermaster  supplies,  but  was  about  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  wanted  help. 

A couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  road  the 
body  of  a man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a Confed- 
erate officer  swung  from  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree. 
The  story,  as  I heard  it,  was  this:  A message,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  Gen.  Longstreet,  was  delivered 

by  an  officer  to  Gen.  . Obeying  it,  the  latter 

instantly  halted  his  command,  but,  suspecting  treach- 
ery and  seeing  Longstreet  approaching,  detained  the 
messenger.  “Why  have  you  halted,  sir?”  demand- 
ed Longstreet  angrily.  “By  your  order,  sir,”  re- 
plied Gen.  . “Who  delivered  the  order?” 

“That  officer  on  the  sorrel  horse.”  “Who  author- 
ized you  to  deliver  the  order,  sir?”  demanded  Long- 
street of  the  officer.  “Gen.  Longstreet,”  replied  he 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  looking  Long- 
street full  in  the  face.  “Do  you  know  Gen.  Long- 
street?” “I  do,  sir.”  “Is  he  present?”  “He  is 
not,  sir.”  “Arrest  that  man,”  said  Longstreet 
turning  quickly  to  the  officer  in  command  of  his 
body  guard.  “Then  detail  an  officer  and  six  pri- 
vates to  carry  him  to  that  tree  over  yonder  and  hang 
him — he  is  a spy.”  The  fellow  acknowledged  that 
he  was  a Federal  officer  and  had  been  offered  an 
immense  sum  of  money  if  he  would  delay  the  march 
of  Longstreet’s  Corps  long  enough  to  enable  Pope 
to  capture  Jackson.  He  had  played  for  a big  stake 
and  lost,  but,  asking  neither  trial  nor  mercy,  met 
his  fate  like  a man. 

* * * * * * * * 


On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  we  passed  through 
Manassas  Gap,  and  at  sundown  camped  on  the  side 
of  an  open  hill.  Near  the  top  of  it  the  commis- 
saries were  busy  issuing  hard  tack.  Some  idlers 
gave  a couple  of  empty  barrels  a twirl  and  a kick 
that  sent  them  racing  down  the  hill  with  a racket 
like  the  charge  of  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  in- 
stantly, while  many  of  our  men  sprang  for  the  guns 
stacked  on  the  color  line,  hundreds  sprang  to  their 
feet  intent  on  seeking  safety  in  flight.  I did  neith- 
er, I am  proud  to  say.  Happening  to  be  standing 
close  to  the  only  tree  within  three  hundred  yards,  I 
stood  my  ground  like  a man.  “It’s  nothing  but 
barrels,  you  fools,”  shouted  some  cool,  observant 
fellow,  and  thus  checked  an  incipient  stampede. 

At  daylight  of  the  27th,  we  were  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  musketry  and  artillery  firing.  It  was 
several  miles  away,  but  still  loud  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  a terrible  battle  was  in  progress  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Pope.  At  sun-up  we  were  on  the 
way  to  relieve  old  Stonewall,  the  brigade  marching 
in  column,  but  with  skirmishers — your  humble  ser- 
vant one  of  them — under  Col.  Upton,  in  advance. 
No  enemy  appearing  to  check  us,  we  made  rapid 
progress,  and  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  took 
position  on  Jackson’s  right,  but  a mile  or  more  from 
the  scene  of  the  matutinal  battle — the  regiment  lying 
comfortably  and  at  ease  in  line  on  one  edge  of  a 
narrow  skirt  of  timber — the  skirmishers  standing 
behind  and  ardently  hugging  the  trees  on  the  oth- 
er edge.  In  front  was  a gently  undulating  meadow, 
probably  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  but  stretching  to 
right  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  to  the  left 
to  the  railroad  cut  from  which  Pope  had  been  try- 
ing all  the  morning  to  drive  Jackson’s  men.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  meadow  from  us  was  an- 
other skirt  of  timber,  and  here  were  posted  Yankee 
skirmishers.  But  as  neither  they  nor  we  were  so 
desirous  of  cultivating  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each  other  as  to  make  ourselves  conspicuous, 
the  day  passed  with  but  occasional  interchanges  of 
hostile  compliments. 

Indeed,  Yankee  thirst  for  gore  was  so  fully  and 
early  satiated  by  Jackson’s  brave  Louisianians  and 
Virginians,  that  both  armies  appeared  to  have  re- 
gained their  good  humor  and  to  be  enjoying  an  inter- 
regnum of  what  Caesar,  Cicero,  or  some  other  great 
and  famous  Roman,  denominates  as  “otium  cum 
dignitate.”  Deceived  into  carelessness  by  these 
apparently  amicable  relations,  Jack  Sutherland  and 
I,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  evening,  were  finding 
ease  for  our  weary  limbs  at  the  foot  of  a tall  tree  at 
the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  timber;  he,  resting 
his  head  against  its  trunk;  I,  sitting  cross  legged  a 
few  feet  from  him;  our  guns  held  in  our  laps.  Jack 
was  at  the  most  interestingly  philosophical  part — 
to  him — of  a long  dissertation  on  social  etiquette, 
when  the  boom  of  a cannon  b~oke  upon  our  ears. 
The  sound  came  from  the  right,  and,  looking  in 
that  direction,  we  became  witnesses  of  a seemingly 
desperate  cavalry  battle,  but  at  such  a distance 
from  us  that  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  Con- 
federates from  Federals.  Dense  black  clouds  of 
dust  and  smoke  marked  the  points  where  charges 
and  countercharges  were  made  and  repulsed,  lurid 
flashes  of  fire  from  the  mouths  of  cannon  leaped 
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now  and  then  into  eight  beneath  the  overhanging 
pall,  while  an  incessant  rattle  of  small  arms  and 
roar  of  artillery  greeted  our  ears.  Wholly  absorb- 
ed in  watching  that  scene,  it  was  startling  to  hear 
the  simultaneous  crash  of  a dozen  batteries  on  our 
left.  This  latter  demonstration  was  an  effort  of 
Gen.  Pope  to  demoralize  Jackson’s  troops  prepara- 
tory to  charging  and  driving  them  in  confusion 
from  their  position  in  the  railroad  cut.  This  was 
not  more  than  half  a mile  long,  but  running  diago- 
nally across  our  line  of  vision,  we  could  only  see 
the  red  banks  of  clay  behind  which  crouched  the 
defiant  Confederates.  The  Federals,  however, 
forming  in  battle  array,  and  with  flags  waving 
proudly  in  the  breeze,  moved  forward,  a dark 
and  threatening  line  of  blue,  in  plain  view.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  crest  of  the  hill  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  cut,  they  halted  a second,  as  if  to  per- 
fect their  alignment,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  a 
single  impulse,  sprang  forward,  with  a long  drawn 
“huzzah”  ringing  from  their  ten  thousand  throats. 
On  they  went  until  half  the  distance  to  the  cut  was 
covered,  and  then  the  smoke,  flash  and  roar  of  four 
thousand  well  aimed  guns  burst  from  the  Confed- 
erate intrenchment,  and  a wild,  reckless  and  terri- 
fying Southern  yell  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the 
hills  and  hollows,  and  through  the  woodlands. 
And  scarcely  had  it  ceased  to  reverberate,  when  the 
smoke  lifted  and  disclosed  the  survivors  of  that 
murderous  volley  fleeing  for  dear  life  back  to  their 
own  lines,  and  its  victims,  lying,  dark  blots  on  the 
greensward,  writhing  and  struggling,  dead,  dying 
and  wounded.  That  infantry  struggle  lasted 
scarcely  five  minutes,  but  a thousand  men  were 
killed  and  more  than  twice  as  many  more  wounded! 
The  cavalry  fight  on  our  right,  continued  an  hour, 
but  only  five  men  were  killed  and  seventeen  wound- 
ed. No  wonder  all  want  to  “jine  the  cavalry!” 

Three  such  assaults  were  made  on  the  railroad 
before  the  Yanks,  on  that  part  of  their  line,  decided 
they  had  had  enough.  About  the  time  they  reached 
this  wise  conclusion,  half  a dozen  bullets  pattered 
on  the  ground  and  against  the  trees  around  me  and 
Jack.  Some  one  said,  “Jack,  you  and  Joe  Polley 
had  better  get  behind  a tree;  those  fellows  are 
shooting  at  you  two.”  The  advice  seemed  so 
sound  that  I immediately  sought  the  protection  of 
an  adjacent  tree.  Being  much  lazier  than  I,  Jack 
did  not-  move  as  quick.  But  when,  half  a second 
after,  he  had  summoned  up  energy  to  let  his  head 
drop  forward  toward  his  knees,  a ball  struck  the 
tree  on  the  very  spot  where  his  cranium  had  rested,  he 
displayed  an  activity  truly  wonderful! 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  orders  came  to  the 
skirmishers  to  drive  the  Yankees  out  of  the  timber 
beyond  the  meadow.  Casting  a look  behind  to  as- 
sure ourselves  that  our  respective  regiments  would 
follow  closely  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  them 
prompt  warning  of  danger,  we  moved  forward,  the 
light  of  battle  in  our  eyes — I reckon — and  the  fear 
of  it  in  our  hearts — I know. 

Much  to  our  delight,  the  enemy  was  as  swift  in 
retreat  as  we  in  advance.  They  did  not  even  fire 
on  us  as  we  crossed  the  meadow,  and  once  in  the 
timber,  our  courage  returned  in  full  vigor.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  comfortable  even  a sapling  is 


to  a fellow  on  a skirmish  line.  But  by  this  time  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  before  I reached  the  open 
field  beyond  the  timber  it  was  not  only  quite  dark, 
but  the  skirmish  line  had  melted  into  utter  noth- 
ingness. There  was  no  severe  fighting  going  on 
anj’where,  so  far  as  sight  and  hearing  enabled  me 
to  judge,  but  I was  alone,  not  a friend  near  to  ad- 
vise me,  and  bullets  were  whistling  around  me  in 
such  threatening  superabundance  and  from  so  many 
directions,  that  I felt  very  much  as  I used  to  when 
my  mother  compelled  me  to  sleep  in  a room  ajl  by 
“my  lone  self.”  Besides,  I was  getting  very  tired  of 
dodging. 

Just  when  my  patriotism  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  I heard  the  command,  “Forward,  Eleventh 
Mississippi ! Guide  center !”  and  saw  a long,  straight 
and  dark  line  moving,  apparently  sidewise,  down 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  where  I supposed  the 
enemy  to  be.  Following  it,  I soon  overtook  the 
rash  fellows,  and  when  the  regiment  halted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  to  recover  the  breath  it  had  lost 
in  descending,  placed  myself  in  position  to  support 
its  right  flank.  I thought  the  Colonel  in  command 
would  be  too  wise  to  proceed  further.  But  again 
his  hoarse  voice  shouted  “Forward!”  while  a cap- 
tain close  behind  me  declared  he  would  shoot  the 
first  man  who  attempted  to  skulk.  Thus  you  see, 
Charming  Nellie,  danger  not  only  confronted  me, 
but  lurked  in  my  rear.  Rapid  thought  was  a ne- 
cessity. The  Fourth  Texas  was  certainly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  any  gallantry  I might  accidentally  or 
otherwise  display.  Knowing  that  I was  not  with 
the  regiment,  Colonel  Carter  would  naturally  con- 
clude I was  at  the  front,  and  would  come  immed- 
iately to  my  relief  with  the  whole  regiment  at  his 
back.  Obviously  the  Eleventh  Mississippi  was 
going  into  danger,  and  it  was  better  to  risk  the 
captain’s  pistol  than  the  thousand  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  guns  which  would  be  turned  against  me  if 
I went  forward.  Thus  reasoning,  I permitted  my 
Mississippi  compatriots  to  proceed  without  me. 
The  captain  immediately  rushed  at  me,  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  shouting: 
“Move  forward,  sir — move  forward!”  so  fiercely 
that  I was  almost  tempted  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
But  better  counsel  prevailed.  “I  belong  to  the 
Fourth  Texas,  Colonel,”  I explained  hastily;  where- 
upon, cajoled  by  my  flattery  into  returning  it,  he 
exclaimed,  “That’s  all  right  then,  Captain—  nobody 
would  be  so  far  in  the  front  but  a Texan.” 

My  trust  in  Col.  Carter  was  speedily  justified  by 
the  approach  of  the  Fourth.  But  we  had  not  gone 
a hundred  yards  after  I dropped  into  the  ranks  of 
Company  F.,  when  we  heard  the  report  of  half  a 
hundred  muskets  in  our  rear.  Halting  and  looking 
back,  we  saw  a line  of  camp  fires  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  while  the  tall  silhouettes  of  many  men  and 
horses  flitted  around  them  and  between  them  and 
us.  Half  an  hour  later  the  brigade  faced  to  the 
left,  and  the  First  Texas  leading,  marched  toward 
the  lights.  Suddenly  a loud  voice  cried,  “Halt!”  a 
single  gunshot  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air,  and 
the  command  came  whispered  back,  “Silence!  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  enemy.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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So  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  Charming 
Nellie  letters  that  Comrade  Polley  has  been  asked 
upon  his  Confederate  honor  for  the  facts  in  regard 
to  them  and  he  replied: 

* * * “Yes,  Charming  Nellie  and  all  the 

scenes  and  incidents  mentioned  are  real.  The  lady 
was  a Miss  Nellie , a stranger  to  me  person- 
ally, but  the  intimate  friend  of  a Miss to 

whom  I wrote  frequently  before  and  during  the 
war.  ' While  the  Texas  Brigade  was  in  winter 

quarters  at  Dumfries,  Miss — suggested  that  I 

should  correspond  also  with  her  friend,  which  I did, 
always  addressing  her  as  “Charming  Nellie,”  writ- 
ing at  great  length  and  communicating  to  her  all 
the  happenings  of  the  camp,  the  march,  and  the 
battle,  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  an  intensely  South- 
ern girl.  In  return,  Charming  Nellie  sent  me  long, 
newsy,  bright  and  entertaining  letters,  portions  of 
which  I was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  my  inti- 
mates. As  a result  I was  often  asked  by  them  if  it 
was  not  about  time  to  hear  from  Charming  Nellie 
again.  I wish  I had  preserved  at  least  one  of  her 
letters.  It  would  be  interesting  reading  to  all,  for 
she  was  a lady  of  quick,  bright  mind  and  superior 
education.  I have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  but  three  times,  although  she  lives  with- 
in 150  miles  of  me.  And  on  those  occasions  I was 
with  her  only  for  brief  periods.  I never  think  of 
her  without  a prayer  to  God  to  bless  her. 

I also  enclose  the  photograph  of  myself  which  you 
are  kind  enough  to  desire.  Scattered  through  Ten- 
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nessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  many  college 
mates  who  will  scarcely  recognize  the  old  gray- 


haired man  represented  by  it.  But  I reckon  they 
have  changed  as  much  as  I. 

Miss  Harriett  Talbot,  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  writes:  I was 
the  friend  and  confident  of 
“Charming  Nellie”  during  the 
war,  and  read  all  of  Mr.  Pol- 
icy’s letters  soon  after  they 
were  penned.  Amsogladthey 
are  now  being  published.  Pos- 
sessing an  ambrotype  of  Nel- 
lie taken  about  the  time  she 
was  receiving  those  “charm- 
ing” missives,  I enclose  it  to 
you  for  the  Veteran. 


Capt.  William  Ledbetter,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
commanded  the  Rutherford  County  Rifles  in  First 
Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. His  com- 
pany has  become 
the  more  promi- 
nent as  the  first 
command  in 
which  the  Con- 
federate martyr, 

Sam  Davis,  en- 
listed, and  with 
which  he  served 
until  Gen.  Bragg 
fell  back  to  Shel- 
byville.  Davis 
was  here  detailed 
as  a scout. 

This  company, 
numbering  150  in 
all  during  the 
war,  had  its  ranks 
reduced  to  about 
fifty  at  the  sur- 
render, and  the 
gallant  Captain 
brought  home 
with  him,  as  tro- 
phiesof  war, three 
shots  in  the  head. 

He  boasts  that  he 
was  the  oldest 
captain  from  Tennessee,  the  smallest  in  size — being 
only  five  feet  six  inches — that  he  had  the  largest 
company  in  his  regiment,  and  more  men  over  six 
feet.  Captain  Ledbetter  is  absorbed  in  the  theme 
of  perpetuating  the  names  and  fame  of  his  soldier 
boys,  and  especially  that  of  Sam  Davis. 
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H.  C.  Dumas,  Commanche,  Texas:  During  the 

siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1864,  I was  on  duty 
near  the  Crater,  and  we  kept  up  a continual  firing 
night  and  day.  A boy  came  down  the  line  sell- 
ing Richmond  papers.  He  proposed  to  give  me  a 
paper  if  I would  let  him  shoot  some.  So  I gave 
him  my  gun  and  cartridges  and  he  went  at  it.  I 
think  he  shot  five  or  six  rounds  and  got  enough  of 
it.  He  then  took  up  his  papers,  and  went  down  the 
line  yelling,  “Richmond  papers!”  I would  like  to 
know  of  that  boy. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles, and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

The  Shiloh  Re-union  ceremonies,  May  29-30,  will 
have  attention  in  July.  Several  official  changes  of 
interest  and  importance  have  been  made. 

The  general  camp  list  will  be  printed  next  month. 
See  that  the  list  in  April  Veteran  of  Commanders 
and  Adjutants  of  Camps  is  correct  or  report  it,  please. 

Owing  to  continued  ill  health,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Brown  has  felt  constrained  to  resign  her  position  as 
President  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  letters  pertaining  to  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  U.  H.  Raines,  Vice 
President,  142  Henry  Street,  Savannah,  Ga., 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smoot,  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Camp  Confederate  Veterans  in  Virginia,  has  exer- 
cised sufficient  diligence  in  Re-union  arrangements. 

Separate  headquarters  for  the  different  State  Di- 
visions have  been  provided,  also  the  liberal  hearted- 
ness of  “Old  Virginia”  has  been  manifested,  and  in 
so  many  ways,  that  the  Re-union  promises  as  much 
comfort  as  can  be  expected  in  so  great  a gathering. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Veteran  for  July — to  con- 
tain sixty-four  pages,  independent  of  cover — will  be 
on  sale  at  Richmond  and  that  early  in  the  month  it 
will  be  mailed  to  subscribers.  Also  that  it  will  be 
the  best  issue  of  the  Veteran  ever  published.  There 
will  be  several  thousand  extra  copies. 

Advertisers  cannot  possibly  secure  a medium  that 
circulates  so  generally  throughout  the  South. 
Schools  seeking  patrons  from  the  South  can  have  a 
special  rate.  Summer  resorts  should  be  diligent  to 
use  the  Re-union  Veteran.  But  all  articles  for 
publication  must  be  ready  for  the  press  by  June  25th. 
Patrons  wishing  space  should  send  copy  at  once. 

Appeal  has  been  made  to  comrades  and  friends  of 
the  Veteran  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  gen- 
eral advertisers  do  not  patronize  it.  There  is  more 
in  this  than  they  may  suppose.  Many,  many  times 
have  applications  to  general  advertisers  been  made, 
at  a nominal  figure,  and  never  a word  of  acknowl- 
edgmentj'even  in  reply.  Recently  a special  offer  to 
a Pencil  Company  was  renewed,  and  in  reply  “in 
pencil”  upon  our  letter  were  the  words,  “Please  ex- 
cuse us.”  That  concern  ought  to  have  some  free 
advertising.  Our  people  ought  to  know  who  these 
bitter  partisans  are,  and  they  ought  to  patronize  first 
those  who  are  willing  and  not  afraid  to  advertise  in 
the  Confederate  Veteran. 


Maj.  Gen.  George  Moorman  sends  out  from  New 
Orleans  under  date  of  June  1st,  the  following: 
Business  of  the  greatest  importance  will  demand 
careful  consideration  during  the  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
union— such  as  the  best  methods  of  secuing  impar- 
tial history,  and  to  enlist  each  State  in  the  com- 
pilation and  preservation  of  the  history  of  hgr  citi- 
zen soldiery;  the  benevolent  care  through  State  aid 
or  otherwise  of  disabled,  destitute,  or  aged  vetefans 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  fallen  brothers- 
in-arms;  the  care  of  the  graves  of  our  known  and 
unknown  dead  buried  at  Gettysburg,  Fort  Warren, 
Camps  Morton,  Chase,  Douglas,  Oakland  Cemetery 
at  Chicago,  Johnson’s  Island,  Cairo,  and  all  other 
points;  to  see  that  they  are  annually  decorated,  the 
headstones  preserved  and  protected,  and  complete 
lists  of  names  of  our  dead  heroes  with  the  location 
of  their  last  resting  places  furnished  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  through  the  medium  of  our 
camps,  thus  rescuing  their  names  from  oblivion  and 
handing  them  down  in  history;  to  participate  in 
laying  the  corqeVstone  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  monu- 
ment at  Richmofid,  Va. ; the  consideration  of  differ- 
ent movements,  plans  and  means  to  complete  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to 
aid  in  building  monuments  to  other  great  leaders, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  South;  and  as  there  is  rfo 
relief  or  aid  for  our  veterans  and  their  families,  out- 
side of  ourselves  and  our  own  resources,  to  perfect 
a plan  fora  mutual  aid  and  benevolent  association; 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws as  experience  may  suggest,  and  other  matters 
of  general  interest. 

Total  number  of  camps  now  admitted  833,  with 
applications  in  for  nearly  one  hundred  more.  Fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  camps  by  States: 

Texas  213,  Alabama  87,  South  Carolina  71,  Mis- 
souri 69,  Mississippi  60,  Georgia  54,  Louisiana  51, 
Arkansas  50,  Kentucky  37,  Florida  30,  Tennessee 
29,  Virginia  27,  North  Carolina  24,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory 9,  Maryland  6,  Oklahoma  5,  New  Mexico  3, 
Illinois  2,  Montana  2,  West  Virginia  1,  Indiana  1, 
California  1,  District  of  Columbia  1. 

He  urges  the  further  organization  of  camps  for 
the  various  and  important  purposes  indicated  above. 


The  Tennessee  Centennial  celebration  was  an 
event  that  deserves  attention  in  the  Veteran,  and 
there  will  be  some  fine  illustrations  in  the  next  is- 
sue together  with  a brief  account  of  the  ceremonies. 


Comrade  J.  L.  Gee,  Orderly  Sergeant,  Company  D, 
Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.,  May  8,  1896, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  comrades  in  the  orchard 
near  his  home  the  next  day.  Comrade  Gee  made  a 
faithful  soldier,  and  kept  track  of  his  old  company 
still  as  if  Orderly  Sergeant,  until  this  last  roll  call, 
when  he  had  to  answer.  Sympathy  of  comrades  is 
extended  to  his  wife,  daughter  and  three  sons. 
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THE  DAVIS’  HOME  AT  TIME  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  TO  THE  HERO  MARTYR. 


The  Samuel  Davis  monumej^jrttleme,  inaugurated 
by  the  Veteran  has  more  than  usual  space  this 
month  in  the  strong  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Barbee  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Memorial  Service  held  at  the 
Davis  home,  twenty  miles  south  of  Nashville,  but 
the  account  of  that  service  and  a picture  of  the  deco- 
rated monument  with  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
hero  martyr  will  be  given  in  the  Re-union  Veteran. 
It  will  include  the  addresses  of  Elder  R.  Lin  Cave 
and  Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley.  [Comrade  Ridley  has  since 
then  been  in  deep  sorrow  because  of  the  death  after 
illness  for  a week  of  his  eldest  son,  Adair,  a hand- 
some, intelligent  and  noble  lad  of  fourteen  years.] 

There  was  omitted  by  some  accident  from  the 
subscriptions  in  last  month’s  Veteran  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Hatcher,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  which  had  been 
corrected  from  first  estimate  of  $125.00  to  $115.00. 
This  is  the  largest  sum  secured  by  any  one  person. 
Subscriptions  to  the  fund  are  omitted  this  month. 
In  this  connection  the  valuable  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Allen,  the  largest  individual  subscriber 
($100.00)  that,  on  July  21,  ten-cent  subscriptions  be 
taken  in  every  community  of  the  South  for  the  cause. 

S.  A.  Cunningham,  Custodian  of  the  Monument 
Fund  has  purchased  a new  United  States  four  per 
cent,  coupon  bond  so  that  every  dollar  contributed  is 
drawing  interest  and  the  security  is  the  best  possible 
to  obtain.  Don’t  forget  that  this  is  the  only  movement 
ever  inaugurated  to  erect  a monument  to  an  ind  ividual 
private  Confederate  soldier,  and,  too,  that  it  is  the 


sublimest  record  ever  left  to  integrity  of  character. 
Read  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Barbee  of  this  theme, 
and  while  it  is  called  to-day  let  us  honor  that  boy 
and  the  God  of  conscience  so  that  when  other  tests 
may  come  the  glory  of  man,  in  the  divine  image, 
may  be  again  vindicated. 

DR.  J.  D.  BARBEE’S  ADDRESS. 

If  a martyr  is  “one  who  sacrifices  his  life,  his 
station,  or  what  is  of  great  value  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  or  to  sustain  a cause,”  then  Sam 
Davis,  who  gave  up  his  life  rather  than  betray  a 
friend  who  had  entrusted  him  with  a perilous  secret, 
was  a martyr. 

The  genesis  of  such  a character  is  a curious  stu- 
dy, which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  interested  at- 
tention of  every  thoughtful  person  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  case.  Sprung  from  a 
plain,  unpretentious  stock,  and  bred  amid  quiet 
rural  scenes  in  the  place  of  his  nativity — Rutherford 
County,  Tennessee — it  is  not  easy  to  discern  any 
fact  which  might  probably  have  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  profession  of  arms  or  inspired  his  heart 
with  the  lofty  courage  and  heroic  self-sacrifice 
which  made  him  famous. 

But  a prodigy  is  not  always  as  sudden  as  it  seems. 
A stream  may  run  beneath  the  surface  with  none 
conscious  of  its  proximity  or  even  suspecting  its 
existence.  It  meanders  here  and  there,  seeking  out- 
let, and  finally  disembarques  with  increased  volume, 
acquired  during  its  long  and  tortuous  course  in  the 
earth,  and  flows  on  under  the  observation  of  all 
creatures,  fertilizing  vegetation  and  refreshing  man 
and  beast.  Similar  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  and  in  the  region  of 
psychology  as  well.1  Martin  Van  Btlren  became 
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president  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  was  the 
only  one  of  his  father’s  numerous  children  who  ever 
rose  above  the  plane  of  that  obscure* Dutch  family’s 
life  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

But  after  all  our  philosophizing-  on  such  questions 
as  that  under  discussion,  the  argument  may  finally 
break  down,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  our 
faith.  “There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
roughhew  them  how  we  will.”  God  selects  his  own 
instruments,  and  when  he  wants  a leader  or  a hero 
he  is  never  perplexed  in  making  a choice;  for  the 
reason  that  while  man  judges  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, God  looks  on  the  heart.  Hence  the  strip- 
ling shepherd  boy  was  chosen  to  succeed  Saul  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  while  his  older  and  more  pre- 
possessing brothers  were  rejected.  David  was  ac- 
cepted because  God  wanted  a man  after  His  own 
heart;  when  an  example  was  required  to  teach 
men  that  there  is  something  more  valuable  than 
life,  and  that  death  is  not  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
befall  man,  Sam  Davis  was  selected  for  the  sacrifice. 

He  was  a volunteer  in  the  army  of  Tennessee,  and 
had  been  detailed  with  others  to  the  secret  service, 
with  instructions  to  gather  all  possible  information 
concerning  the  enemy.  In  the  execution  of  his  mis- 
sion he  had  surreptitiously  obtained  possession  of 
manuscripts  which  contained  valuable  information 
for  Gen.  Bragg,  the  disclosure  of  which  might  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  Union  army.  Making  all 
possible  speed  to  escape  he  was  finally  apprehended 
by  the  scouts  of  the  Federal  army,  and  upon  exami- 
nation of  his  person  and  belongings  the  fatal  papers 
were  found  concealed  in  his  boot  and  in  the  seat  of  his 
saddle.  Having  been  conveyed  to  Pulaski,  Tennes- 
see, he  was  brought  before  the  Commanding  General, 
Dodge,  who  endeavored,  by  all  honorable  means,  to 
induce  the  prisoner  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  accom- 
plice who  was  primarily  guilty  in  this  affair.  He 
dealt  tenderly  with  the  young  man,  even  evincing 
paternal  sympathy  and  proffered  his  release  from 
custody,  and  the  sending  of  him  under  escort  to  his 
own  army,  if  he  would  disclose  the  name  of  his  in- 
formant. The  General  suggested  that,  being  quite 
young,  the  prisoner  might  not  fully  appreciate  his 
peril;  adding  that  if  he  persistently  refused  to  tell 
what  he  knew,  it  would  become  necessary  to  order 
a court-martial  and  send  him  before  that  tribunal; 
and  that  his  conviction  was  inevitable,  death  being 
the  penalty  of  the  offense  charged. 

The  young  hero  respectfully  assured  the  General 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  case,  and  calmly 
announced  his  readiness  to  die.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  by  saying:  “General,  it  is  useless  to 
argue  the  question  with  me;  my  mind  is  made  up, 
and  if  I had  a thousand  lives  I would  sacrifice  them 
all  before  I would  violate  my  word  and  betray  my  in- 
formant.” The  court-martial  was  ordered  and  Davis 
was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead.  He  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  sentence  with  dignity,  sat  down 
and  wrote  a farewell  letter  to  his  mother,  which, 
with  some  mementoes,  he  requested  to  have  sent  to 
the  loved  ones  at  home;  then  quietly  addressed  him- 
self to  his  personal  preparations  for  the  final  hour. 

The  next  day,  when  he  had  reached  the  place  of 
execution,  an  officer  galloped  up  to  the  scene  and  has- 


tily dismounting  went  directly  to  the  hapless  young 
man,  and  at  the  last  moment,  touching  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  renewed  the  proposal  which  Gen.  Dodge 
had  made  to  him  originally.  Looking  into  the  emp- 
ty coffin  which  was  soon  to  receive  his  dead  body, 
and  at  the  noose  swinging  idly  over  his  head,  he 
hesitated  a moment,  then  putting  the  cup  of  life 
from  him  he  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a firm  step. 
The  black  cap  was  dropped  over  his  face,  the  noose 
was  adjusted,  the  trap  was  sprung,  and  an  ideal  sol- 
dier leaped  from  the  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  to 
the  bosom  of  his  God,  leaving  an  immortality  of 
fame  behind  him. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Sam  Davis  that 
he  was  a spy.  Some  of  the  most  exemplary  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  have  acted  in  this  capacity,  and 
it  never  once  occurred  to  them  that  they  were  vio- 
lating the  law  of  God  or  outraging  a well  regulated 
public  sentiment.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
captains  of  the  world’s  history,  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  was  a spy,  and  narrowly  escaped  apprehension. 
He  feared  God,  and  it  was  he  who  said:  “Let  others 
do  as  they  may,  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord.”  The  fact  is  that  every  man  in  an 
army,  from  the  commanding  general  to  the  humb- 
lest private,  is  a spy  in  character;  for  character  con- 
sists in  the  permanent  preferences  of  the  will. 
Therefore  mankind  generally  vote  the  spy  a hero, 
and  only  those  into  whose  secrets  he  is  prying  pro- 
nounce him  a criminal;  and  they  adjudge  him  to  be 
such  and  execute  as  an  act  of  self-protection, 
their  purpose  being'  to  deter  others  from  enterpris- 
ing in  the  same  hazardous  business. 

It  is  a distinguished  honor  to  be  selected  by  the 
commander  of  an  army  for  the  secret  service,  and 
sent  on  the  perilous  mission  of  spy.  Only  men 
of  known  sagacity,  cool  self-contained  men,  who  are 
fruitful  in  personal  resources,  and  confessedly  men 
of  high  courage,  are  ever  sent  on  errands  so  fraught 
with  danger.  Hence  when  one  thus  employed  fails 
in  his  undertaking,  and  is  called  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  death  for  his  sublime  daring  it  is  cause  for  uni- 
versal regret  and  sorrow.  Maj.  Andre  died  wept, 
honored  and  sung  by  his  countrymen,  and  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  that  unfortu- 
nate soldier  with  tenderness  and  respect;  while 
George  the  Third  conferred  the  honorable  distinc- 
tion of  knighthood  upon  his  family. 

Sam  Davis  was  one  of  fhat  exceptional  class  to 
whom  fear  is  a stranger.  He  would  have  stood  in 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  would  not  have  been 
the  sole  survivor  who  fled  to  the  city  and  re- 
ported ihe  result  of  the  unequal  contest.  Like 
Nathan  Hale,  a Captain  in  the  Colonial  army  during 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  whose  last  words  were:  “My 
only  regret  is  that  I have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country,”  Sam  Davis  felt  it  was  a joy  to  die, 
rather  than  to  live  with  blighted  honor  and  a 
ruined  conscience. 

There  are  great  lessons  in  his  death,  the  value  of 
integrity  being  the  first  and  main  fact  suggested  by 
it.  Integrity  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  entirety 
or  completeness,  as  applied  to  a thing  which  has  all 
its  .component  parts,  with  no  necessary  element 
wanting.  Air,  for  example,  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  union  of  which  two  elements  in 
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true  proportion  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
atmosphere  which  we  breathe  and  which  continually 
envelops  our  persons.  If  either  of  these  elements 
is  wanting  the  integrity  of  the  air  is  destroyed,  and 
a poisonous  gas  is  the  result.  Or  if  these  two  ele- 
ments are  both  present  but  not  duly  combined,  the 
integrity  of  the  air  is  impaired  and  an  insalubrious 
atmosphere  is  the  result. 

There  are  certain  necessary  elements  in  human 
character,  the  lack  of  any  one  of  which  destroys  the 
integrity  of  the  man,  and  such  an  one  is  a bad  man 
and  dangerous.  Or  if  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  a true  character  are  present,  and  yet  any  one  of 
them  is  essentially  feeble,  the  integrity  is  impaired 
and  the  man  of  this  description  is  a weak  man  who 
will  probably  fail  finally — no  chain  being  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link. 

The  late  Doctor  Landon  C.  Garland — for  a long 
period  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University — on  be- 
ing asked  why  many  who  begin  well  in  the  learned 
professions  and  business  pursuits,  break  down  and 
end  in  failure,  replied:  “It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
moral  defect.  Such  men  are  the  victims  of  congeni- 
tal weakness,  or  having  met  the  tempter  in  an  evil 
hour  they  have  yielded  to  his  fascination  and  vio- 
lated their  integrity,  and  crippled  themselves  for 
life.”  Or  as  a witty  son  of  the  “Emerald  Isle”  once 
put  it,  “When  the  hank  is  broke  inside  of  a man  he 
can  no  longer  do  business.” 

The  value  of  integrity  is  manifest  in  .the  fact  that 
it  enables  a man  to  stand  alone.  Any  man  can 
stand  as  one  of  a number  associated  in  the  same 
business  or  enterprise,  but  standing  in  the  calm  sub- 
limity of  conscious  rectitude  and  acting  upon  one’s 
individual  convictions  of  duty  and  right,  is  quite 
another  and  different  question.  Herein  are  sug- 
gested the  genesis  and  philosophy  of  a mob,  which 
is  usually  inspired  by  one  man,  nevermore  than  two 
or  three.  That  notable  mob  at  Ephesus,  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  originated  by  De- 
metrius, who  stirred  the  people  into  a frenzy  with 
the  adroit  suggestion  that  their  religion  was  im- 
periled. Quickly  they  assembled  at  the  pagan  tem- 
ple and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with  “great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  and  it  is  significantly 
stated  that  “the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they 
were  come  together.” 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  any  mob.  They 
behave  as  lunatics  and  are  fierce  as  fiends,  but 
there  is  not  one  of  all  that  furious  crowd  who  has 
the  courage  to  perform  singly  the  murderous  deed 
which  he  madly  joins  others  in  doing.  And  the 
support  of  the  multitude  may  enable  even  a timid 
man  to  appear  brave  in  battle  who  would  not  face 
his  antagonist  in  a duel,  and  he  would  flee  and  hide 
from  a single  man  who  might  assault  him  on  the 
streets.  Only  the  man  of  integrity  has  the  superb 
courage  which  can  stand  and  cry: 

“Come  one.  come  all ; this  rock  shall  Hy 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 

In  life’s  battles  nothing  great  can  be  accomplish- 
ed without  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  cannot  be 
sustained  unless  it  is  re-inforced  by  integrity.  By 
enthusiasm  is  meant  the  sinking  of  the  man  in  his 
cause,  and  no  man  is  worthy  of  a cause  in  whose  esti- 
mation that  cause  is  not  greater  than  himself.  Gen- 


eral Forrest  said  that  no  soldier  could  be  relied  on  for 
faithful  service  who  expected  to  live  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Such  a man  is  more  concerned  for  his 
own  personal  safety  than  for  the  defense  of  his 
country,  therefore  he  would  sacrifice  the  most  sacred 
interests  intrusted  to  his  care,  yea,  he  would  com- 
promise his  own  honor  to  purchase  an  inch  or  two 
of  time.  In  what  contrast  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  appears:  “Yea,  doubters,  and  I count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.” 

Enthusiasm  in  leaders  is  the  want  of  the  age. 
Men  are  wanted  who  are  concerned  only  for  their 
country’s  good;  men  who  have  opinions  and  the 
courage  of  their  convictions;  who  boldly  declare 
what  they  believe,  preferring  to  be  right  rather 
than  to  be  successful.  A distinguished  politician, 
in  his  canvass  for  the  office  of  governor  of  his  State, 
was  dealing  terrific  blows  upon  certain  evils  and 
those  who  promoted  them,  when  some  of  his  own 
partisans  ventured  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a more 
placable  method.  He  made  the  following  wise  and 
memorable  reply:  “My  observation  is  to  the  effect, 
that  in  politics  as  in  religion,  the  only  effectual 
way  to  fight  evil  is  to  strike  it  a direct  blow.  Hit  it 
between  the  eyes  and  drop  it  to  its  knees.  If  it 
should  rise  again,  continue  your  blows  until,  pros- 
trate, it  can  rise  no  more.  And  succeed  or  fail  I 
will  make  this  campaign  on  that  plan.”  He  was 
elected  by  a decided  majority. 

Of  those  present  at  the  coronation  of  David  at 
Hebron,  the  representatives  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
are  mentioned  with  peculiar  emphasis.  They  are 
said  to  have  “had  understanding  of  the  times,  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,  and  all  their  breth- 
ren were  at  their  commandment.”  The  people  are 
even  thus;  and  while  the  masses  have  not  the  learn- 
ing to  guide  the  affairs  of  State  they  will  cheerfully 
follow  intelligent  leaders  who  are  manifestly  more 
interested  in  the  public  good  than  they  are  to  pro- 
mote their  own  personal  ambition.  But  when  the 
leaders  become  followers,  and  politicians  students 
of  the  people’s  wishes  instead  of  exhibiting  under- 
standing of  the  times  to  know  what  the  people 
ought  to  do,  mobocracy  ending  in  anachy,  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Leadership  is  impossible  without 
enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  cannot  rest  securely 
upon  a narrower  or  weaker  foundation  than  integ- 
rity. 

The  supreme  test  of  integrity  is  applied,  when  in 
health  and  in  the  circumstances  which  make  life  pe- 
culiarly sweet,  a man  is  called  upon  to  compromise 
himself  or  accept  the  alternative  of  death.  Paul 
met  the  issue  with  sublime  courage:  “None  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I my  life  dear  unto 
myself  so  that  I may  finish  my  course  with  joy  and 
the  ministry  which  I have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.”  Sam 
Davis  had  a similar  experience,  and  he  chose  rather 
to  die  than  to  accept  life  blighted  with  dishonor  and 
shame.  Hence  he  died  with  the  respect  of  his  exe* 
cutioners,  and  the  people  of  his  own  beautiful 
Southland  speak  his  name  with  bated  breath. 

The  story  is  told, — the  future  historian  will 
write  the  name  of  this  young  hero  down  among  “the 
few,  the  immortal  names,  which  were  not  born  to 
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die.”  Of  all  who  ever  died  for  the  same  cause, 
there  is  no  record  of  an  instance  which,  in  all  its 
details,  presents  so  clear  a case  of  deep  tragedy  or 
so  conspicuous  an  example  of  strict  martyrdom. 
Let  a cenotaph  be  erected  to  his  memory  which  will 
pierce  the  skies;  and  is  it  an  extravagant  suggestion 
that  those  who  wore  the  blue  will  cheerfully  unite 
with  those  who  wore  the  gray  in  thus  honoring  a 
typical  American  who  has  taught  us  what  enthusi- 
asm enables  a man  to  do?  Children  of  Washington! 
Brothers!  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  “Golden  Gate,” 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  come,  let  us  unite  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  who  speaks  for  us  all.  The 
halo  which  encircles  the  tomb  of  Sam  Davis  is  the 
common  heritage  of  Americans,  who  generally 
would  die  rather  than  dishonor  themselves  or  throw 
discredit  upon  the  fair  name  and  fame  of  this  child 
of  Providence — our  glorious  Republic!  Help  the 
editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  which  he  originated,  as  a work  of  love. 


Rev.  James  R.  Winchester,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  “I 

wish  to  add  $1  to  the  Sam  Davis  monument.  The 
South  will  hereafter  thank  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran for  this  patriotic  work  in  restoring  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  Southern  bravery,  and 
placing  it  on  the  honored  walk  of  our  national  his- 
tory. The  heroism  commemorated  deserves  the 
highest  shaft,  because  its  foundation  has  been  laid 
on  the  solid  granite  of  Southern  honor.  It  shall 
carry  with  it  an  object  lesson  raising  the  thoughts 
to  God,  w'here  the  lofty  ideal  presents  itself — 
‘Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.’  ” 


Pegram  Dargan,  in  writing  from  Darlington, 
S.  C.,  mentions  the  Veteran  as  “a  paper  the  timely 
appearance  of  which  must  ever  call  forth  grateful- 
ness fjrom  all  who  truly  revere  the  memory  of  those 
men  whose  lives  are  the  supremest  heritage,  for  all 
time,  of  those  descended  from  them.  To  have 
brought  to  light  alone  the  heroism  of  that  noble 
boy  were  enough  to  exhibit  at  once  the  need  and 
the  glory  of  the  task  to  which  you  have  g'iven  your 
hands.”  He  refers,  of  course,  to  Sam  Davis. — Ed. 


RAILROAD  COMPANIES 


Comrades  who  are  zealous  and  loyal  to  it  are  re- 
quested to  show  preference  to  these  systems  because 
of  their  having  favored  the  Veteran. 

St.  Louis,  Southwestern  “Cotton  Belt.” 

Oconee  & Western. 

Morristown  & Cumberland  Gap. 

Wrightsville  & Tenneille. 

Darien  & Western. 

C.  N.  O.  & T.  P.  “Queen  & Crescent.” 

K.  C.  G.  & L.  “Cumberland  Gap.” 

Chester  & Lenoir. 

Wilmington,  Newbern  & Norfolk. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee  River  Packet 
Company,  John  E.  Massengale. 

The  Nashville,  Paducah  and  Cairo  Packet  Com- 
pany, T.  G.  Ryman.  Others  to  be  reported. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Additions  to  Grand  Division  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett  reports  the  following 
Chapters  recently  organized  and  enrolled  in  the 
Grand  Division  of  Virginia: 

Farmville,  March  19,  1896.  President,  Mrs. 
Henry  V.  Edmunds;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Lelia 
Jackson  White;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sallie  Edmunds 
Paulitt;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Wat- 
kins; Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wat- 
kins Johnston. 

Emporia,  April  9,  1896.  President,  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Chambliss;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Turner; 
Trearsurer,  Mrs.  Vernon  I’ Anson;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Guthrie;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Wood. 

Caroline,  Golansville,  Va.,  May  4,  1896.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Wallace;  Treasurer,  Miss  M.  L.  Luck;  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  R.  Wallace. 

Hampton,  May  5,  1896.  President,  Mrs.  Plecker; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  Braxton  Bryan;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Schermerhorn;  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  W.  Brown. 
Franklin,  May  14,  1896.  President,  Mrs.  Mary 

E.  Bogart;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Knight; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Janey  Bogart;  Secretary,  Miss 
Blanche  Edwards. 

Bristcl,  May  20,  1896.  President,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Rosser  Cochran;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hicks;  Treasurer,  Miss  Fannie  English;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Gray. 

Loudoun,  Leesburg,  May  25,  1896.  President, 
Mts.  N.  S.  Purcell;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Powell  Har- 
rison; Treasurer,  Miss  Emma  Athey;  Secretary,  Miss 
Carrie  S.  Wise. 

Rappahannock,  Washington,  Va.,  May  29,  1896. 
President.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dear;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 

F.  L.  Slaughter;  Treasurer,  Miss  Belle  F.  West; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Jones. 

Bluefield  Chapter  has  been  chartered,  and  with 
several  others,  will  be  reported  in  July. 

Twenty-four  chapters  are  now  enrolled  in  the 
Grand  Division  with  membership  of  over  12,00,  and 
increasing  daily. 


RE  UNION  NOTES  FROM  RICHMOND. 


Polk  Miller  writes  from  Richmond,  Va.,  Jpne  2nd: 
I am  at  home  again  and  don’t  intend  to  leave 
here  until  the  last  old  Confederate  Soldier  leaves 
for  his  home  after  the  great  reunion.  I have  in- 
structed my  Manager  to  turn  down  everything  that 
comes  along  which  looks  like  an  engagement  to 
lecture  between  now  and  the  gathering  of  the  “old 
boys.”  The  people  of  Richmond,  of  every  age  and 
sex,  seem  bent  on  making  everybody  happy  at  the 
same  time.  The  programme  has  not  been  published 
yet,  and  I cannot  tell  j-ou  what  we  are  going  to  do 
for  the  visiting  comrades  from  a distance,  but  I can 
promise  you  this  much,  that  those  who  come  will 
look  back  to  it  as  a “red  letter  day”  in  their  lives. 
May  the  Veteran  and  its  editor  live  long  and 
prosper. 
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THRILLING  EXPERIENCES  NEAR  MEMPHIS. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Sebring,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

After  Memphis  fell  and  the  Federals  took  posses- 
sion, mother  and  family  moved  out  to  a country  home 
three  miles  east  of  Memphis.  We  had  a variety  of 
fine  fruits  and  the  Yankee  soldiers  soon  found  it 
near  enough  to  forage.  They  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  place  and  would  always  get  fruits,  fresh  milk, 
etc.,  when  they  asked  for  it.  However,  they  pre- 
ferred a less  courteous  way  and  helped  themselves. 

One  night  a party  of  marauders  came  into  our 
yard  after  having  plundered  every  kitchen  and  poul- 
try yard  in  the  neighborhood.  An  invalid  brother 
and  an  adopted  brother  were  aroused  by  voices  near 
their  window.  They  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  saw 
several  soldiers  in  the  yard.  Brother  took  a pistol, 
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the  other  a very  fine  shotgun,  went  out  and  asked 
what  was  wanted.  They  immediately  attacked 
Charley,  my  own  brother  and  Joe  Elliott,  who  had 
the  gun.  One  stout  fellow  struck  Joe  and  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  Charley  quickly  fired  at  Joe’s 
assailant,  who  fell  dead.  His  comrades  started 
to  run.  Sister  Mary,  who  was  aroused  by  the  boys’ 
going  out  the  hall,  arose  and  followed  them.  Just 
as  Charley  was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  another,  she 
threw  herself  between  them;  the  pistol  mapped  and 
the  man’s  life  was  thus  saved.  I ran  into  the  yard  and 
demanded  from  them  the  gun  they  had  taken  from 
Joe  They  were  so  frightened  (six  in  number),  one 
•deliberately  walked  over  to  where  their  dead  comrade 
lay,  took  the  gun  from  under  him  and  handed  it  to 
me.  I ran  into  the  house  and  gave  Charley  the  gun. 


Charley  had  pulled  Joe  into  the  hall,  he  being 
stunned  from  the  blow.  The  marauding  party  left 
their  dead  comrade  in  the  yard  all  night. 

The  next  morning,  about  8 o’clock,  they  returned, 
some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  and  surrounded  the 
house.  Sister  Mary  had  the  bugrgy  ready  to  go  and 
report  the  event  of  the  night  and  have  the  dead  man 
removed.  She  went  in»o  the  garden  for  fruit  to 
take  to  a sick  friend.  Mother  had  sent  Charley  off 
very  early  to  a neighbor's,  fearing  the  Yankees 
would  return.  I was  standing  in  the  hall  arranging 
some  letters  to  be  sent  off  South,  when  Joe,  from  the 
gallery,  saw  glisteningba}’onets  in  the  hands  of  men 
double-quicking  up  the  avenue.  He  ran  in  to  re- 
port it  and  to  hide  the  gun.  He  crossed  the  hall  just  as 
they  got  opposite  the  hall  door.  Seeing  him.  they 
cried  out,  “There  goes  the  rebel!”  and  with  the 
vilest  curses  cried:  “Shoot  him!  shoot  him!”  Two 
of  them  rushed  by  me,  one  pulled  Joe  out,  and  the 
other  leveled  his  gun  ard  fired.  Just  as  he  did,  I 
threw  the  gun  up  and  the  ball  went  through  the 
ceiling.  He  then,  with  the  glare  of  a demon,  placed 
the  gun  against  my  temple  and  with  a vile  oath 
said  he  would  blow  out  my  rebel  brains — I was  not 
the  least  frightened  then,  though  I shudder  now  at 
the  thought.  I said,  “All  you  are  fit  tor  is  to 
frighten  children.”  The  other  demon  pulled  Joe 
out  and  was  beating  him  with  his  gun  when  Sister 
Mary  ran  in  and  threw  herself  over  Joe  to  protect 
him.  A negro  girl  took  up  a chair  and  said,  ‘ “You 
strike  Marse  Joe  again  and  I’ll  break  dis  chair  over  yo 
head.”  That  enraged  the  brute  who  had  pinioned 
me  and  he  let  go  to  strike  the  “d — nigrger.”  Mary 
and  I got  Joe  into  a corner  to  ward  off  their  blows; 
seeing  one  man  with  the  badge  of  an  officer,  she 
Slid;  “You  are  an  officer.  Can  you  not  protect  this 
boy;  he  has  done  nothing  to  you.”  Two  or  three 
were  pounding  him  over  our  shoulders  until  he  was 
covered  in  blood,  as  was  our  clothing.  The  man 
replied:  “I’m  no  officer,  and  if  I were  I would  not 
stop  them.”  I said,  “Oh,  Mary,  don’t  ask  anything 
of  him.  Look  at  him!  Don’t  you  see  he  was  born 
a brute?”  He  cursed  us.  They  went  through  the 
house,  turned  every  bed  and  piece  of  furniture  into 
heaps  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  threw  everything 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  turned  the  stove  upside  down. 
My  dear,  sweet,  gentle  mother  did  all  in  her  power 
to  appease  their  wrath,  but  she  got  only  the  vilest 
of  curses  for  it.  An  Irish  girl,  who  had  been  as 
housekeeper  and  maid,  took  up  a turkey  they  had 
left  the  night  before,  tied  with  the  cord  and  tassel 
off  one  of  their  hats,  threw  it  into  the  wagon  when 
they  put  their  dead  comrade  in,  and  said:  “There, 
take  all  your  dead.  We  want  none  of  them.”  They 
left  and  took  Joe  with  them,  telling  us  we  would 
never  see  him  again.  Sister  Mary  and  I followed 
them.  When  we  got  to  the  pickets  those  demons 
who  had  Joe  said,  “Don’t  let  those  women  pass,” 
and  they  would  not.  We  drove  around  to  another 
road  and  passed,  following  closely  after  them.  Joe 
turned  to  look  after  us,  when  they  told  him  we  saved 
him  once,  but  we  could  not  now;  that  they  would  hang 
him  as  soon  as  they  reached  camp,  and  would  come 
back,  tie  us  in  the  house  and  burn  us  up.  When  we 
reached  the  camp  the  whole  regiment  crowded 
around  us.  cursing  and  hallooing,  “Why  did'nt  }-ou 
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hang  them  in  their  own  yard — they  have  fine  trees 
there?’’  We  went  at  once  to  the  young-  man  in  com- 
mand; the  Colonel  (Blood)  had  absented  himself, 
fortunately  for  us.  The  officer  in  command  (I 
regret  I have  forgotten  his  name)  ordered  the  men 
back  to  their  camps.  They  retreated  a few  steps, 
then  turned  and  came  around,  using  the  vilest  of 
curses.  The  officer  told  us  to  go  at  once  to  Gen. 
Smith,  which  we  did.  They,  knowing  they  had 
been  beyond  the  Federal  lines,  marauding  against 
orders,  followed  us  to  Gen.  Smith’s  headquarters, 

bringing  Joe.  Gen.  S asked,  “Whom  have  you 

there?”  They  said,  “A  guerrilla.”  “Where  did 
you  find  him?”  They  hesitated,  and  Gen.  Smith 
asked  Joe.  He  told  all  and  said,  “We  shot  one 

last  night.”  Gen.  S said,  “It’s  a pity  you  did 

not  shoot  all  six.”  He  punished  the  leader  with 
ball  and  chain  and  sixty  days  hard  labor  in  the  fort. 
We  went  home,  but  for  many  days  after  received 
messages  from  them  saying  they  would  yet  carry 
out  their  threats.  The  neighborhood  was  all  ex- 
citement. Gen.  Sherman  issued  orders  that  no  one 
should  pass  the  lines  that  day,  Saturday.  Every 
neighbor  called  for  guards.  We  did  not,  but 
were  prepared  to  escape  should  they  come  and  fire 
the  house.  We  sent  mother  off  to  a safe  distance. 
Sister  Mary  and  I kept  watch  all  the  night  through. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  the  soldiers  came  upon  the  gal- 
lery and  rapped  at  the  door — they  had  guarded  our 
near  neighbors.  One  said,  “Do  not  be  afraid,  la- 
dies. We  honor  you  for  your  brave  and  lady-like 
manner  of  yesterday.  We  are  not  all  such  hardened 
wretches  as  those  who  came  here  yesterday.  Rest 
assured  they  will  be  afraid  to  come  again.” 

Mrs.  Sebring  had  beautiful  testimonials  by  the 
Missouri  Confederates  of  their  appreciation  of  her 
friendly  services,  and  quotes  from  one  of  the  officers 
in  a letter  of  Nov. 3 , '62,  as  they  were  leaving  Holly 
Springs.  She  already  had  a letter  from  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price  that  she  recalls  with  patriotic  pride. 

It  Was  A South  Carolina  Brigade. — The 
Edgefield,  S.  C.,  Chronicle  relates  that  during  his 
sermon  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Easter  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  urging  his  people  to 
stand  fast  in  the  battle  of  life  and  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  recounted  this  beautiful  incident:  In  Vir- 

ginia, during  the  war,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Petersburg,  the  Confederate  line,  weak  at  best,  was 
very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  borne  down  upon 
by  whole  legions  of  Northern  cavalry.  On  came 
the  whirling,  swooping  cavalry — five  of  them  to  one 
Confederate.  In  this  crisis  the  only  hope  to  Eee’s 
army  lay  in  one  small  Confederate  brigade  which 
held  the  middle  of  the  line.  “And,”  said  the  Rev- 
erend speaker,  a veteran  himself,  “it  was  a South 
Carolina  brigade — Jenkins’s.  Many  of  the  bri- 
gade were  beardless  boys.  They  received  the  ter- 
rific charge  on  bended  knee  with  muskets  presented 
and  bayonets  fixed.  And  they  remained  as  un- 
shaken as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  line  re- 
mained unbroken,  and  they  saved  the  day.” 


A.  L.  Scott,  Bandera,  Texas,  make<  inquiry  for 
Tom.  Hollman,  of  the  Ninth  Alabama  Regiment. 


FINE  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  GALVESTON. 

Miss  Ruth  Martin  Phelps,  Secretary  of  the  Veuve 
Jefferson  Davis  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, No.  17,  at  Galveston,  Texas,  writes: 

In  response  to  Gen.  Gordon’s  order  regarding 
raising  of  funds  for  the  Battle  Abbey,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  at  Galveston  had  a f6te,  on  May 
1st,  in  a beautiful  suburban  garden  of  our  fair  city. 
It  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  N.  A. 
Kinkaid. 

There  was  a liberal  supply  of  edibles  of  every 
description.  After  a generous  patronage  of  our 
stands  and  tables,  the  crowd  witnessed  the  crowning 
of  the  May  Queen,  who  was  a sweet  maiden  of  only 
five  summers.  The  Prince,  about  the  same  age, 
walked  by  her  side  with  a conscious  pride  and  digni- 
ty, and  they  were  followed  by  a fairy  train,  dressed 
to  represent  the  seasons  and  flowers  of  our  bright 
Southland.  The  fine  band  gave  a Grand  March, 
and  certainly,  the  sun  never  shone  on  a more  beau- 
tiful procession — little  human  rosebuds  smiling  out 
from  the  exquisite  hues  of  their  floral  decorations. 
Iris,  roses,  sweet  peas,  morning-glories,  forget-me- 
nots,  buttercups,  daisies,  poppies,  etc.,  each  had  its 
lovely  champion  and  representative  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Spring  and  Summer,  while  Autumn  came  on 
with  her  glowing  leaves  and  blooms  of  neutral  tint, 
and  Winter  walked  near  by  cloaked  in  harmony  with 
all  that  the  season  suggests  of  cold  and  cheer.  The 
throne,  trimmed  in  Confederate  colors,  was  reached, 
the  Queen  was  crowned  by  the  radiant  Summer,  and 
then  ensued  a jubilant  flag  dance,  most  entrancing 
to  behold.  Now  the  roses,  buttercups,  poppies, 
sweet  peas,  daisies  and  bright  foliage  flashed  in  and 
out,  intermingled  and  tripped  lightly  by  each  other 
in  mad  little  Terpsichorean  whirls  and  mazes,  while 
tiny  fingers  held  aloft  copies  of  that  standard  so 
dear  to  Southern  hearts: 

“Fame’s  trophy  sanctified  by  tears  ! 

Planted  forever  at  her  portal. 

Folded,  true  1 — but  what  then? 

Four  short  years  made  it  immortal.” 

The  fete  was  continued  far  into  the  gloaming,  all 
the  while  our  Daughters  dispensed  smiles  and  dainty 
viands  with  winning  grace,  knowing  no  weariness, 
but  animated  by  visions  of  a stately  Abbey  in  mem- 
oriam  forever  of  Southern  valor  and  patriotism.  A 
goodly  sum  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  flags  alone; 
each  visitor  being  anxious  to  pin  to  his  shoulder  one 
glorious  symbol  of  Liberty  and  Truth.  Our  efforts 
were  a social,  as  well  as  a financial,  success,  and 
while  giving  genuine  pleasure,  we  cleared  $223. 


Miss  Susie  Gentry,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  sends  one 
dollar  and  adds:  If  I were  able  to  give  according 

to  my  admiration  for  that  grand  hero,  and  martyr 
to  truth  my  donations  would  be  thousands!  I am 
proud  that  such  an  example  and  exponent  of  princi- 
ple was  born  in  our  glorious  Southland,  and  we 
have  a right  to  claim  him;  all  honor  to  his  great 
amen!!  “She  honors  him  for  being  strictly  truth- 
ful and  faithful  to  duty.” 
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One  of  the  most  insolent  official  actions  of  all  the 
war  was  a letter  by  Major  Gen.  D.  Hunter,  Com- 
manding “Department  of  the  South”  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.,  April  23,  1863,  threatening  to  retaliate  with 
“man  for  man”  against  the  sale  of  negroes  cap- 
tured by  Confederates  “by  murdering  as  many 
Rebels.”  The  New  York  Herald  subsequently  pub- 
lished the  letter  as  a curious  document  and  stated  in 
comment:  * * * “What  authority  has  he  to 

write  such  a letter  to  the  Rebel  President?  It  is 
his  business  to  deal  with  Beauregard  and  not  with 
Davis.  If  our  generals  cannot  move  on  the  enemy’s 
works,  let  them  keep  quiet.” 


Col.  Paul  Anderson  was  an  oddity.  For  instance, 
he  would  call  on  his  command  to  “dress  up  on  Jim 
Brit” — James  Brittain.  Instead  of  ordering  his  bu- 
gler to  blow  the  “Fall  in,”  he  would  say,  “Jim  Nance,, 
give  that  horn  a dinner-horn  toot.'"  In  cavalry  it  was 
the  rule  for  number  four  to  hold  horses.  One  day 
in  counting  off  to  go  into  a fight,  his  regiment  be- 
gan one — two — three,  and  four  hallooed  “Bully!” 
delighted  that  his  time  had  come  to  hold  horses. 
When  they  got  through,  Col.  Anderson  said:  “Boys, 
Number  One  will  hold  horses,  and  you  ‘bully’  boys 
will  dismount.” 


CALL  IT  NOT  A “LOST  CAUSE.” 


Call  not  the  Cause  they  fought  for 
“Lost”'! 

That  silent,  ghostly,  hero-host, 

That  sleep  upon  the  eternal  plains 
Where  sound  the  silver  trumpet- 
strains 

Of  Angels  at  their  post! 

The  laurel  wreath  the  warrior  wears 
Is  often  wet  with  widow’s  tears  ; 

And  silent  Forms  float  o’er  the  field 
And  give  the  wreath  to  them  that 

yield. 

While  Victory  crowns  her  dears! 

There’s  but  one  cause,  and  they  wrho 
fight 

To  set  their  conscience  in  the  right, 
Tho’  Hell  sent  forth  her  friends  to  aid 
The  foe,  unconquerable  is  made 
The  dying  patriot’s  might ! 

With  God  the  issues  ever  lie, 

He  sounds  to  us  the  battle-cry; 

For  us,  ’tis  but  to  meet  the  foe 
In  bloody  fray,  nor  ask  or  know, 

And  as  the  hero  die  ! 

But  they  ne’er  fight  in  vain  who  fall 
In  answer  to  that  battle  call, 

Though  broken  be  their  shield,  and 
torn 

The  flag  that  shook  defiant  scorn 
And  now  a death-shroud  pall ! 

Aye  ! say  not  that  they  fought  in  vain! 
Who  fell  without  dishonor’s  stain — 
On  their  cold  brows  the  victor  wreath 
By  unseen  Hands  is  fixed  in  death — 
Oh,  hail  victorious  slain  ! 

Heroic  deeds  are  victories  ! 

He  always  wins  who  never  flies — 

And  they,  ou>r  hero-dead,  are  gone 
To  reap  the  meed  of  victory  won, 
Beyond  the  weeping  skies  ! 

Then  harbor  not  that  leper  thought— 
That  they  that  silent  host — who  sought 
In  vain  to  stay  their  Country’s  Sun — 
Did  fail,  for  they  have  nobly  Won 
The  Cause  for  which  they  fought! 

Peuram  Dargan. 
Darlington,  S.  C.,  May  4th,  1896- 


THE  MAN  WITH 
THE  MEDAL. 


In  a 
you’ll 


group  of  grizzled  veterans 
,ee  a man  with  a medal. 
Just  an  ordinary  - appearing  man, 
looking  like  the  rest  of  the  rank 
and  file;  like  the  others  in  all  — 
but  the  medal.  Reading  the  legend, 
“ For  Valor,”  on  that  bit  of  bronze, 
you  know  that  somewhere,  sorne- 
when  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  test, 
the  man  with  the  medal  towered 
above  his  fellows  like  a giant. 
“ He  looks  like  the  others  ?”  But 
you  can’t  measure  him  by  looks. 
His  measure  was  taken  on  that  day 
of  test  and  trial  which  proved  him 
greater  than  the  rest,  and  his  great- 
ness was  marked  for  all  time  with 
the  bronze  badge  that  made  him  — 
the  man  with  the  medal.  • 

There’s  a medicine  with  a medal 
— Tver’s  Sarsaparilla.  In  dress 
and  appearance  it  looks  like  the 
rank  and  file  of  Sarsaparillas — ex- 
cept that  it  is  marked  by  the  medal. 
We  know  the  medal  marks  merit. 
Somewhere,  under  test  and  trial, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  towered  above 
the  rest  like  a giant.  That  “some- 
where” was  at  the  great  World’s 
Fair  of  1893,  where  the  only  medal 
awarded  to  Sarsaparilla  was  awarded 
to  Ayer’s,  for  purity  of  preparation 
and  power  of  healing. 

When  you  single  out  Ayer’s  in 
a group  of  Sarsaparillas  that  look 
alike,  let  the  medal  remind  you 
that  it  alone  stood  the  World’s  1-air 
test,  and  is  alone  indorsed  as  the 
Safe  Sarsaparilla. 

The  medal  marks  greatness  but 
does  not  make  it.  \\  hat  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  was  proved  to  be  at  the 
Fair,  it  had  been  for  half  a century 
— the  greatest  blood-purifier  known. 
It’s  not  greatest  because  it  wears 
the  medal.  But  it  wears  the  medal 
because  it’s  greatest. 


More  about  Medal  and  Medicine  in 
Ayer’s  Curebook.  Sent  free  on  re- 
quest, by  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 
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How’s  This! 

> h.  i 1 ' 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Hollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure . 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Props.  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  & Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


TO  THE  CONVENTIONS 


OVER  THE  QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 

Half  rates  will  be  in  effect  via  the 
Queen  & Crescent  Route  to  the  Great 
National  Conventions  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  These  tickets  will  have  lib- 
eral limits  and  will  entitle  passenger  to 
ride  on  fast  vestibuled  limited  trains 
without  extra  charge.  No  other  line 
can  give  you  such  train  service.  Be 
sure  to  have  your  tickets  read  via  the 
Queen  Sz  Crescent. 


SUMMER  HOMES  AND  RESORTS. 


i'he  Southern  Railway  is  the  first  of 
our  great  railway  systems  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  to  fix  low  ex- 
cursion rates  for  a summer  outing  good 
for  return  until  October  31,  by  issuing, 
with  usual  promptness,  its  Summer 
Home  and  Resort  Book. 

It  is  handsome  in  design  and  artistic 
in  every  respect,  having  thirty-two 
beautifully  illustrated  pages  containing 
the  most  complete  and  conveniently 
arranged  information  calculated  to  an- 
swer fully  and  satisfactorily  every  ques- 
tion likely  to  be  propounded,  such  as 
routes  and  distances,  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  names  of  proprietors,  how 
to  reach  them,  rates  of  board  by  day, 

week'and'month.'etc.  - * 

p The  Southern  offers  a choice  of  moun- 
tain and  seaside  resorts,  the  surf  bath- 
ing and  sea  breezes  of  some  of  the  most 
delightful  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
or  the  cool  mountain  breezes  of  Swan- 
nanoa,  Asheville,  Lookout  Mountain 
and  others  2,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level. 

‘i  For  fnpy  nf  g-uide  call  at  office  of  any 


prominent  coupon  agent  or  send  2-cent 
stamp  toJC.  A.  Benscotter,  Asst.  Gen’ 
Pass.  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WANTED. — Confederate  Veteran. 
$50.00  first  month  with  increasing  pay, 
and  to  the  man  who  proves  his  ability, 
a good  opening  and  a permanent  posi- 
tion will  be  tendered. 

II.  L.  Harvey  & Co., 

308  E.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOTETOURT  COUNTY. 

NORFOLK  & WESTERN 
RAILROAD. 


For  the  past  quarter  of  a centu- 
ry under  the  manag-eme'nt  of 

Philip  F.  Brown. 


FAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN 


The  Veteran  in  making  his  trip  to  the  re-union  at  Richmond,  Va.,  will  find  a great  deal  to  interest 
him  in  traveling  over  the  battlefields  and  renewing  the  acquaintance  with  that  portion  of  Virginia  where  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  early  sixties  transpired.  It  will  further  the  interest  of  the  trip  for  the  Veteran  to 
provide  himselt  with  a map  giving  the  location  of  the  Virginia  battlefields;  the  only  authentic  one  in  exist- 
ence is  that  issued  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  from  the  records  and  maps  in  the  War  Department. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  is  not  only  the  most  attractive  route  to  the  re-union  at  Richmond 
on  account  of  its  passing  through  so  many  of  the  noted  battlefields,  but  it  is  also  attractive  because  of  its 
beautiful  mountain,  canyon  and  valley  scenery,  its  smoothness  and  superior  equipment.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  travel  by  the  F.  F.  V.  Limited  can  boast  of  having  made  the  trip  on  the  most  famous 
train  of  America,  and  from  the  observation  car  attached  to  this  train,  they  have  ample  opportunity  of  taking 
in  all  of  the  majestic  views  en  route.  Information  furnished  by  C.  B.  Ryan,  Ass’t  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A BICYCLE  FOR  VETERAN  SOLICITORS. 

Master  Juhn  Cochran,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  the 
first  to  secure  a bicycle  offered  by  the  Veteran. 


Columbia,  Tenn.,  April  27th:  “The  bicycle  receiv- 
ed promptly.  It  is  a beauty,  and  I am  well  pleased. 
I got  up  the  list  of  subscribers  in  three  afternoons  after 
school,  which  turned  out  at  three,  and  collected  the 
money  the  following  Saturday.  I would  consider 
myself  well  paid  had  it  taken  me  a month  to  secure 
the  list.  Please  accept  my  thanks.” 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  for  you  to  get  a wheel 
free.  The  Veteran’s  popularity  makes  it  easy  to 
secure  the  required  number  in  a very  short  time. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Offer  No.  1. 

To  anyone,  who  sends  within  two  months  after 
date  of  your  accepting  this  offer,  fifty-seven  yearly 
svbscribers  for  the  Confederate  Veteran,  at  $1.00 
each,  will  be  sent  free — either  a boy’s  or  a girl’s 
twenty-four  inch  wheel. 

Offer  No.  2. 

To  anyone,  who  sends  within  five  months  after 
accepting  this  offer,  seventy  yearly  subscribers , at 
$1.00  each,  will  be  given  free  a twenty-six  inch  wheel , 
either  boy’s  or  girl’s.  Description  and  specifica- 
tions sent  on  application. 


Illustrative  of  the  sentiment  about  Samuel  Davis: 
Mr.  J.  R.  Park,  of  LaVergne,  who  could  not  attend, 
wrote:  Regretfully  absent  in  the  flesh,  I am  with 

you  in  the  spirit  to  commemorate  the  event  of 
which  Sam  Davis  is  the  hero — who  gave  up  his 
young  life  with  all  its  allurements  rather  than  live 
it  in  dishonor.  * * * His  lofty  devotion  to 

principle,  even  unto  death,  should  be  an  object  les- 
son worthy  of  emulation  to  the  youth  of  all  climes 
from  generation  to  generation.  All  honor  to  the 
gallant  young  soldier  who  loved  his  country,  his 
friends,  and  his  honor  better  than  he  did  his  life! 


THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE 
U.  C.  V.  AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Reunion  at  Richmond,  Va.,  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans.  The  committees 
are  pushing  the  work  on  a very  extensive  scale. 
All  of  the  Veterans  who  go  to  the  Reunion  will  re- 
ceive a welcome  that  will  cause  them  to  feel  the 
greatest  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting features  the  committees  have  inaugurated 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  Veterans,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  souvenir  programmes  ever  gotten 
up  for  a like  occasion,  and  its  contents  will  prove  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  Reunion.  A work  gotten 
up  on  such  a magnificent  scale  is  obliged  to  be  lim- 
ited in  edition.  There  is  a great  demand  for  it 
already.  All  tho>e  who  wish  to  secure  a copy  should 
apply  at  once  by  letter  to  the  J.  L.  Hill  Printing 
Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  have  the  work  in 
hand  for  the  committee.  The  price  is  50  cents  per 
copy  and  10  cents  postage. 


INTERESTING  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 


“Hancock’s  Diary,”  a history  of  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee (Barteau’s)  Cavalry,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
644  pages,  containing  20  portraits  and  36  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

It  is  a history  of  whatever  army  the  author  served 
with  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  also  a history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  The  author  was  a member  of 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Buford’s  Division.  The  frontispiece 
is  a portrait  of  General  Forrest,  made  from  a fine 
steel  plate. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2.00. 
Clubs  will  be  supplied  as  follows:  Five  at  $1.75;  and 
ten  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  given  postpaid  as  a premium  for  seven 
new  subscribers  or  renewals;  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $2.50. 

Hancock’s  comrades  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  the  book. 

UMB R ELLAS  and  C A NES. 

Recovering  and 
Repairing. 

BORGNIS  & CO., 

222  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn 
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ICE  CREAM  NOW  MADE  IN  A MINUTE 


I have  an  ice  cream  freezer  that  will  freeze 
cream  perfectly  in  one  minute,  as  it  is  such  a 
wonder  a crowd  will  always  be  around  so  any 
one  can  make  from  $5  to  $6  a day  selling  cream, 
and  from  $10  to  $20  selling  freezers,  as  people 
will  always  buy  an  article  when  it  is  demon- 
strated that  they  can  make  money  by  so  doing. 
The  cream  is  frozen  instantly  and  is  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  I have  done  so  well  myself 
and  have  friends  succeedingso  well  that  I felt  it 
my  duty  to  let  others  know  of  this  opportunity, 
as  I feel  confident  that  any  person  in  any  locality 
can  make  money,  as  any  person  can  sell  cream 
and  the  freezer  "sells  itself.  W.  H.  Baird  & Co.. 
HO  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Station  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
will  mail  you  complete  instructions  and  will 
employ  you  on  salary,  if  you  can  give  them 
your  whole  time. 


RELICS  WANTED. 


Will  pay  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  for 
the  old  postage  stamps  issued  by  differ- 
ent Southern  cities  during  ..the  Re- 
bellion. Want  all  old  stamps  issued  by 
any  country  prior  to  1870.  Will  buy 
relics  of  any  historical  significance. 
Premium  list  for  2c.  stamps. 

J.  S.  Smith, 

14  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  CONVEN- 
TION, CHICAGO,  ILL.,  RE- 
DUCED RATES  VIA  SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  July 
7th,  1896,  the  Southern  Railway  will 
sell  tickets  to  Chicago  and  return  at 
rate  of  one  limited  first  class  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  to  be  sold  July 
3rd  to  5th,  limited  for  return  passage 
to  July  12th,  1896,  but  if  the  Convention 
continues  in  session  beyond  the  above 
final  limit,  the  return  limit  of  tickets 
may  be  extended  by  Terminal  lines  at 
Chicago,  to  include  the  day  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

For  further  information  regarding 
rates  and  schedules,  call  on  any  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  or  L.  A.  Ship- 
man,  T.  P.  A.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  E.  J. 
Mai  tin,  T.  P.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  W.  H. 
Doll,  T,  P.  V,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  J.  L. 
Meek,  T.  P-  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn  A. 
Whedon,  P.  & T.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  SAENGER- 

BUND,  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  RE- 
DUCED RATES  VIA  SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

On  account  of  the  North  American 
Saengerbund,  which  meets  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  June  8th  to  12th,  1896,  the  Southern 
Railway  will  sell  tickets  to  Pittsburg 
and  return,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  of  the  first  class  limited  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
June  6th  to  8th,  and  limited  for  return 
passage,  good  until  June  13th,  1896. 

For  further  information  regarding 
rates  and  schedules,  call  on  any  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  or  L.  A.  Ship- 
man,  T.  P.  A.,  Birmingham,  Ala  , E.  J. 
Martin,  T.  P.  A. , Columbus,  Miss.,  W.  H. 
Doll,  T.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  J.  L. 
Meek,  T.  P.  A.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  A. 
Whedon,  P.  & T.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Nervous  Prostration. 


SUFFERED  GREATLY  WITH  THIS 
AFFLICTION  AND  HEART 
TROUBLE. 


Used  the  Electropoise  for  a Few  Months 
and  w,as  Entirely  Cured. 


I would  like  to  add  the  testimonial  of 
my  wife  and  myself  to  your  long  list,  as 
you  know  I bought  an  Electropoise 
from  you  sometime  ago  for  my  wife, 
who  was  suffering  greatly  from  nervous 
prostration  and  heart  trouble.  After 
using  the  Electropoise  a few  months 
she  was  entirely  cured,  and  has  not 
been  troubled  with  same  since. 

I had  rheumatism  for  several  years. 
It  cured  me  even  after  I had  had  an  op- 
eration performed  on  me  for  it,  which 
did  no  good.  Very  truly, 

Ben  P.  Phillips, 

With  Webb,  Stevenson  & Phillips, 
No  213  N.  College  St-,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A book  of  complete  information,  to- 
gether with  reduced  rental  rates  on  the 
Pocket  Eleciropoise,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address. 


DuBOIS  & WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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The 

only 

Typewriting  in  the  South,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  of  thirty 
years  experience.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  L.  DRISCOL,  Principal. 


Half  Rates  via  the  Queen  & Crescent 
Route  to  Knoxville. 

The  Y.  M.  C-  A.  Summer  School  meets 
June  19th  to  28th.  Round  trip  tickets 
via  the  Queen  & Crescent  on  sale  from 
all  points  June  18th  to  20th,  good  until 
June  30th  to  return. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR. 


The  Philadelphia  Bee. 

(Sunday  Edition.) 

Devoted  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can Labor  and  American  Industries. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  a news- 
paper that  should  be  read  by  every 
wage  payer  and  wage  earner  in  the 
United  States. 

help  the  paper  that  helps  you. 

A handsome  premium  mailed  to  all 
new  subscribers  sending  one  dollar  for 
one  year’s  subscription. 

SINGLE  COPIES  THREE  CENTS. 

Remit  by  postotfice,  express  money- 
order,  registered  letter,  check  or  draft, 
made  payable  to  the  order  of, 

The  Philadelphia  Bee, 

15th  St.,  and  South  Penn  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thanks  to  Mrs.  Letitia  T.  Sem- 
ple, of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  her 
new  music  to  old  words  composed 
by  her  father,  ex-President  John 
Tyler.  The  title  is  “Virginia,” 
beginning: 

“My  native  land,  my  native  land 
Whether  thy  frown  or  smile  I see, 
Still  by  thy  banner  will 
I stand — wave  o’er  land  or  sea.” 

The  price  is  forty  cents — sup- 
plied from  the  Veteran  office. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  & GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

Greatly  reduced  rates  will  be  in  effect 
for  the  Confedrate  Veteran  Reunion 
at  Richmond  via  the  popular  Interna- 
tional Route,  from  all  points  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Texas.  This  line 
has  an  elegant  line  of  Sleeper  service, 
and  runs  the  fastest  train  in  Texas, and, 
as  heretofore,  is  prepared  to  extend 
every  facility  to  those  intending  to  take 
advantage  of  the  very  low  rates  offered 
to  the  Reunion.  Call  on  nearest  Ticket 
Agent.  D.  J.  Price,  A.  G.  P.  A. 


Quben  & Crescent. 

Low  Rates  to  Asheville. 

Tickets  to  Asheville  at  half  rates  for 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion Summer  Sehool.  Tickets  on  sale 
from  Queen  and  Crescent  points,  June 
10th  to  12th,  good  until  June  26tb  tore- 
turn.  The  Queen  and  Crescent  is  the 
only  line  operating  through  sleepers 
from  the  North  to  Asheville- 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  8th  to  12th. 
North  American  Sangerbund. 

Queen  & Crescent  tickets  to  Pitts- 
burg and  return  on  sale  at  low  rates, 
June  5th  to  7th,  inclusive.  Good  on 
superb  vestibuled  trains  unequalled  by 
any  other  line.  Ask  agents  for  particu- 
lars. W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P-  A., 
Cincinnati,  O- 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen 
ded  upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 

TEETH— Extracted,  25c;  filled  with  silver 
76c;  gold.  $1  to  $2;  with  white  filling,  75c;  good 
set  upper  or  lower,  $5;  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.60.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly.  Bellbuckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Columbia,  Clarksville.  Watch  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  New  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Herding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


RUNDLE  & SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilisers, and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  983  North 
College  Street. 


USE  THE 


Queen  & Crescent 

route 


When  You  Go  South. 

Beautiful  Scenery. 

Historic  Battlefields. 

Train  Service  ** 

That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 


When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 

Particulars, 

Rates, 


Maps, 


Etc., 


TO 


W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSOM,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


51 1 Church  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Booksellers. 

Dealer  in  New  and  Second  Hand  Books 
of  all  kinds. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  TnrRisli  Baths 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS.” 

Tiie  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  view's  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3,000  acres  in  Howell 
county.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  fruit- 
growers, but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 

Mailed  free, 

Address, 

J.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MORPHINF  Opium,  Cocaine,  Whis- 
mvnrnilic  ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $6.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc., free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  W ILSON  CHEMICAL  CO„  Dublin,  Texas. 

WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Publishing  House, 
Nashville.  Tennessee. 


FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No,  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 


under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 


DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


'/M'pwe'64' 


Nashville,  Xenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughon’s 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board.  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


UnUUE1  QTTHW  We  have  recently  prepared 
□ UlUu  01UUI,  books  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  study.”  Write  for  “ Home  Study  ” 
circulars  at  once. 


(Whin  writing  mention  Veteran,  1 


CONFEDERATE  AUTOGRAPHS.  — Parties 
having  duplicates  to  sell  or  exchange,  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  BOX  503,  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey. 


MILLER’S  HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  26th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.C.  A.,  W.  C.T.  U„  I.  O.  G.  T„  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rates  for  families  and  permanent 
guests.  Send  for  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 


Dr.  Miles’ Nerve  Plasters  cure  RHEUMA- 
TISM, WEAK  BACKS.  At  druggists,  only  25c. 


Confederate  l/eterap 
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Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Compare  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
pany. 1-95-ly 


Li 


LmnjnjHjij-Lnj  uu  uu  uiJTJTJTrm_nj 

LANDIS  BAN  KING  CO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


B&’We  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


T he  COAST  LINE  to  MACKINAC 


2 NewSteel  Passenger  Steamers 

The  Greatest  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat 
Construction— Luxurious  Equipment,  Artistic 
Furnishing,  Decoration  and  Efficient  Service, 

insuring  the  highest  degree  of 

COHFORT,  SPEED  AND  SAFETY. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PET OSKEY,  “THE  SOO,”  MARQUETTE, 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac  and 
Return,  including  Heals  and  Berths.  From 
Cleveland,  $18,  from  Toledo,  $15;  from  De- 
troit, $13 -5°* 

EVERY  EVENING 

Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 

Connecting  at  Cleveland  with  Earliest  Trains 
for  all  points  East,  South  and  Southwest  and  at 
Detroit  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest. 

Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  August  and  September  Only. 

EVERY  DAY  BETWEEN 

Cleveland,  Put=in=Bay  $ Toledo 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Address 

A.  A.  SCHANT2,  q.  p.  a.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Tile  Detroit  & Cleveland  Steam  Nav.  Co. 


IhU  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cufl 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texa? 


“ One  Counttg, 

. . . One  lao.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Militaet  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO.. 

88  Nassau  Street.  - NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


W,  & A.  R.  R, 

AND 

NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

3 DAILY  TRAINS  3 

TO 

CHATTANOOGA.  NASHVILLE. 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS.  1 

□“MIGRANT  f 

Crates  [ 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great-  § 
est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  | 
States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  S 
the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  £ 
low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  a 
dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for  I 
them.  jj 

0"For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  § 
information  write  to 

J.  L.  Edmondson,  j.  VV.  Hicks, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  | 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  | 

Jos.  M.  Brown.  T.M.,  C.E.  Harmon,  GTA.,  1 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


mP” WONDERFUL  CURES. 

For  fifty  yearn  Botanic  Blood  Balm  ( B.  B.  B.)  lias 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  $1.00  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


YEARS  OF  INTENSE  PAIN. 


I>r.  J.  H.  Watts,  druggist  and  physi- 
cian, Humboldt,  Neb.,  who  suffered  with 
heart  disease  for  four  years,  trying  every 
remedy  and  all  treatments  known  to  him- 
self and  fellow-practitioners;  believes  that 
heart  disease  is  curable.  He  writes: 

“I  wish  to  tell  what  your  valuable  medi- 
cine has  done  for  me.  For  four  years  I had 
heart  disease  of  the  very  worst  kind.  Sev- 
eral physicians  I consulted,  said  it  was 

Rheumatism  of  the  Heart. 


It  was  almost  un- 
endurable; with 
shortness  of 
breath,  palpita- 
tions, severe 
pains,  unable  to 
sleep,  especially 
on  the  left  side. 
No  pen  can  de- 
scribe my  suffer- 
particularly 
the  last 
of  those 
four  weary  years. 
H.  WATTS,  I finally  tried 


Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart  Cure, 

and  was  surprised  at  the  result.  It  put  new 
life  into  and  made  a new  man  of  me.  I 
have  not  had  a symptom  of  trouble  since 
and  I am  satisfied  your  medicine  has  cured 
me  for  I have  now  enjoyed,  since  taking  it 

Three  Years  of  Splendid  Health. 

1 might  add  that  I am  a druggist  and  have 
sold  and  recommended  your  Heart  Cure,  for 
1 know  what  it  has  done  for  me  and  only 
wish  I could  state  more  clearly  my  suffer- 
ing then  and  the  good  health  I now  enjoy. 
Your  Nervine  and  other  remedies  also 
give  excellent  satisfaction.”  J.  H.  Watts. 
Humboldt,  Neb.,  May  9,  ’94. 

Dr.  Miles  Heart  Cure  is  sold  on  a positive 
guarantee  that  the  first  bottle  will  Denefit. 
All  druggists  sell  it  at  $1,  6 bottles  for  $5,  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Miles’  Heart  Cure 

Restores  Health 

A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER 
Anyone  who  will  send  in  four  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  given  a copy  of  this 
book  free  as  a premium,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


= JVIuldoon  Monument  Go. 

(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  LOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 

Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United  States.  These  monu- 
ments cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of  monu- 
ments they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 
®@@@0©S@©©3©©©©6X0©@©@©©©©© 
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Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 
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When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  material, 

write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 

322,  324,  326,  328  Green  Street.  LOUISV1LLI  , KY. 
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FINE  OFFER  TO  VETERANS  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  R.  Holderby,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  writes  that  the  Weekly  Times  is  in  reality  a semi  or  twice-a-week  paper 
and  adds : We  send  it  out  in  part  one  and  part  two,  every  Monday  and  every  Thursday  morning.  Eight  pages  every 
Monday  and  either  six  cr  eight  pages  every  Thursday.  It  is  carefully  edited  in  every  respect  and  contains  all  the  news 
published  in  the  daily  in  a condensed  form.  For  instance,  if  an  item  of  news  begins  in  the  Tuesday  daily  and  the  further 
developments  are  carried  along  in  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  papers,  the  weekly  subscriber  will  find  all  the  items  care- 
fully condensed  and  consolidated  into  one  story.  The  home,  the  farm,  the  dairy,  etc.,  have  well-managed  departments. 

The  position  of  the  paper  editorially  is  well-known  throughout  Virginia  especially.  The  Times  is  fearless  and  in- 
dependent, yet  strictly  Democratic,  directly  Confederate,  and  all  questions  of  public  interest  are  openly  discussed  with  no 
effort  to  cater  to  any  particular  class. 

Every  man  and  woman  of  Southern  sentiment,  wherever  living,  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  Reunion  proceedings 
at  Richmond  and  can  learn  all  they  may  wish  to  know  through  The  Times. 

This  twice-a-week  edition  will  be  furnished  with  The  Veteran  for  $1.50  a year,  or  The  Veteran  one  year — new  or 
renewals — and  The  Times  six  months  for  $1  25.  The  Veteran  commends  this  cordially,  confident  that  its  readers  will  be 
delighted  with  The  Times. 


THE  GREAT  BJJsTlSIESS  TRAINING  SCHOOLPOF  T^e' SOUTH. 

^'Z/Z/rZ </ZZuJfmJ'jZZZr/'/Za//^  Hundreds  of  graduates  holding  fine  positio;  : 

recommended  by  the  leading  business  men  Ci- 

* — -• — ''address  ^ COUNTRY.  MENTION  COURSE  W ANTES. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.,1 


MISS  C.E.  MASON’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS. 

TIIE 

CASTLE, 
Tarrytown- 
on-H  u dson. 
N.  V'.  A beau- 
tiful school. 
Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  city.  All 
departments. 
Refer  to  Rt  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  Hon.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


i *«  HOW  TO  GET  TO  RICHMOND! 

The  old  “Battlefield  Route,”  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
& St.  Louis  Railway,  along  whose  rails  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing Confederate  Veterans  once  bivouacked,  marched  and 
fought,  where  many  battle-grounds  were  once  moistened  by 
patriotic  blood  of  comrades  and  heroes,  having  been  chosen 
by  many  Camps  as  the  preferred  route  to  Richmond  for  the 
Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
June  30th  to  July  2nd,  this  is  to  announce  to  the  veterans  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Southwest  that  a special  train,  to  be  known  as  the  Battle 
Abbey  Train  will  be  run  through  from  Memphis  to  Rich- 
mond, over  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Ry., 
Memphis  to  Chattanooga;  Southern  Ry.,  Chattanooga  to 
Bristol;  Norfolk  & Western  R.  R.,  Bristol  to  Petersburg, and 
Richmond  & Petesburg  R.  R.,  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  on 
the  following  fast  schedule: 

Leave  Memphis  (N.,  C.  & St.  L.),  11 :00  p.m.,  June  28. 

“ Hollow  Rock  Jet.,  “ 3:51a.m.,  “ “ 

Ar’ve  Nashville,  “ 7:10  a.m.,  “ 29. 

Leave  IS ashville,  “ 9:00  a.m.,  “ “ 

Leave  Chattanooga,  (Southern),  1:50  p.m.,  “ “ 

“ Knoxville,  “ 5:20  p.m.,  “ “ 

Ar’ve  Bristol,  “ 9:30  p.m.,  “ “ 

‘‘  Richmond  (R.  & P.  R R.),  8:00  a.m.,  “ 30. 

The  contingent  leaving  Memphis  by  L.  & N.  R.  R.,  via  Mc- 
Kenzie,will  come  to  Nashville  on  this  train  from  Hollow  Rock. 

This  line  carries  you  from  Memphis  through  Nashville, 
Antioch,  Murfreesboro,  Tullahoma,  Bridgeport,  around  his- 
toric Lookout  Mountain,  through  Chat! anooga,  Cleveland, 
Knoxville,  Morristown,  Greeneville,  Bristol,  Roanoke,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  etc  , forming 
almost  a continuous  battle-ground  all  the  way  to  the  old 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  two  uniformed  companies 
of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Frank  Cheatham  Camp,  Nash- 
ville, will  travel  on  this  train.  Other  Camps  in  Tennessee 
and  Southwest  are  invited  to  join  in  and  go  in  one  grand 
body  to  Richmond. 

Excursion  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  by  agents  of  this  line  on 
June  28  and  29,  limited  to  return  until  July  6,  1896. 

For  further  information  write  to  or  call  on 

A.  J.  WELCH,  Division  Pass.  Agt-,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  DANLEY,  Gen.  Pass,  and'fikt-  Agt.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


VA.  & TENN.  R.  R.  SOUTH  SIDE  R.  R. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 

— NOW  THE — 

Norfolk  <&  Western  Railroad, 

THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  the  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past : 

Glade  Springs, 'Saltville,  Central  Depot,  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 

When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and’the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West.  Pass  Agt.,  119  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


THE  SIEGE 
°F  RICHMOND. 


On  June  30th,  1896,  Richmond  will  be  taken  by 
storm.  This  march  on  Richmond  will  be  made  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans will  march  proudly  into  this,  the  chosen  place- 
for  their  Sixth  Annual  Reunion.  In  choosing  Rich- 
mond as  a place  for  this  Reunion,  they  have  selected 
a spot  which  doubtless  cannot  be  excelled  in  historic 
interest  anywhere  in  these  United  States.  Thousands 
of  veterans  will  assemble  here  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  happy  faces  will  again  meet  to  talk  over  with 
their  comraaes,  the  trials  and  hardships  of  those 
eventful  times  long  since  past. 

Cheap  railroad  rates  will  be  made  by  the  Cotton 
Belt  Route,  and  every  veteran  in  Arkansas  and  Texas 
should  attend. 

The  COTTON  BELT  ROUTE  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  line  to  Richmond,  and  fewer  changes  are 
necessary.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  free  reclining 
chair  cars  and  Pullman  Sleepers  run  solid  to  Mem- 
phis without  change,  making  direct  connections  via. 
all  lines  for  Richmond.  Rates,  maps,  time  tables 
and  full  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  upon 
application  to 

S.  G.  Warner, 

General  Pass.  Agent,  Lines  in  Texas,  Tyler,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Glisson, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume. 

General  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Mention  Vetera  when  you  write.) 
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WATCHES  FOR  VETERAN  WORKERS! 

To  the  first  2,000  Veteran  workers  or  subscrib- 
ers, who  between  this  and  October  1st,  1896,  send  in  nine- 
teen yearly  subscribers  with  $1.00  for  each  name  sent— 
and  thirty-five  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  and  registra- 
tion, we  will  send  free  one  of  the  Veteran  Watches. 

This  watch  is  14,  K.,  gold  filled.  Chronometer 
balance,  seven  jewel,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  hunting  case. 

It  will  wear  a lifetime,  and  is  an  elegant,  valu- 
able timepiece.  It  will  be  furnished  in  either  ladies’  or 
gent’s  size. 

For  three  additional  we  will  send  watch  and  chain. 
Any  boy,  or  girl  for  that  matter,  can  secure  this 
premium  in  a few  days’  work — write  for  sample  copies 
and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

P.  S.  Elgin  movements  will  require  25  subscriptions. 

ADDRESS 

>N  FRDRR  ATF.  v KTKKAN, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Waterman  “Ideal”  Fountain  Pen,  is  Indeed,  Ideal. 


For  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  has  used  this  pen.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs 
after  several  falls,  but  comes  back  in  good  order.  The  price  of  the  pen  is  high — $1.00  for  size  of  above  cut — 
but  it  is  worth  many  times  the  price.  The  Veteran  voluntarily  guarantees  satisfaction  with  this  pen  and 
will  send  it  for  a club  of  nine  subscribers.  It  is  not  only  ideal,  but  is  practically  faultless. 

For  four  dollars  and  postage  10c,  ($4.10),  this  Ideal  Fountain  pen  and  the  Veteran  for  one  year  will 
be  sent  to  any  office  in  the  United  States.  Address,  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


-^8  Canvas  ® Folding  ® Enameled  ® Bath.  §=es- 

FITS  BMHER  SO  SIX  GALLONS  FORM  FULL  SUBMERGENT  BATH. 

7^~  Hot  Baths  Easily  Prepared  in  Five  Minutes. 

Emptied  in  thirty  seconds;  Weight,  10  lbs;  6 feet  4 inches  long.  Will  last 
twenty  years.  Lined  inside  with  elastic  enamel,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Can 
be  set  up  in  any  room  in  a moment.  More  convenient  and  more  serviceable  than 
bath  room  and  fixtures  costing  two  hundred  dollars  and  up.  When  not  in  use 
can  be  stowed  away  “out  of  sight.”  World’s  Fair  award. 


Tf  not  satisfactorv,  on  examination,  may  be  returned.  49  We  have  never  had  one  returned.  Special  price  on  first  order  from  each  town 

write  for  catalogue  and  price  to  day.  ACME  FOLDING  TUB  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mention  Veteran  when  wriiing. 


Qopfedera te  l/eterap. 


“ON  TO  RICHMOND!” 

FOR  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 

Reunion  of  United  Confederate  Veterans 


To  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  30— July  2,  1896. 

The  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  will  sell  tickets  at  Ore  Cent  Per  Mile 

Traveled,  to  Richmond  and  Return, 


From  points  in  Virginia,  except  Danville,  tickets  will  be  sold  on  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1,  and  on 
July  2,  for  trains  scheduled  to  reach  Richmond  not  later  than  noon  of  same  date,  with  final  limit  July  3,  1896. 

From  Danville,  Va.,and  from  points  in  North  Carolina  East  and  North  of  and  including  Charlotte,  Salis- 
bury, Wilkesboro  and  Goldsboro,  tickets  will  be  sold  on  June  29  and  30,  and  from  points  West  and  South 
thereof  on  June  23  and  29,  with  final  limit  July  6,  1896. 

From  pointB  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  North  and  East  of  and  including  Augusta,  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga,  tickets  will  be  sold  June  27,  28  and  29,  with  final  limit  July  6,  1896. 

From  all  points  South  and  West  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  tickets  will  be  sold  June  26  to  29,  inclu- 
sive, with  final  limit  July  10,  1896. 

The  Southern  Railway  offers  two  attractive  routes;  one  via  the  “Piedmont  Air  Line,”  through  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  other  via  the  “Paint  Rock  Line,”  from  Chattanooga  through  historic  East  Tennessee, 
Asheville,  and  scenic  Western  North  Carolina,  “The  Land  of  the  Sky.”  Both  of  these  routes  converge  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  and  pass  through  Greensboro,  Danville  and  Burkeville,  and  near  other  historic  points. 

For  fur! her  information  regarding  rates  and  schedules,  points  of  historic  or  scenic  interest,  apply  to  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  or  to 


J.  C.  Andrews,  S.  W,  P.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

M.  R.  Powers,  D.  P.  A , 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jno.  Metcalfe,  T.  P.  A., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


E.  J.  Martin,  T.  P.  A., 
Columbus,  Miss. 

L.  A.  Shipman,  T.  P.  A., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  H.  Doll,  T.  P.  A., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  Tayloe,  D.  P.  A., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  Hunt,  T.  P.  A., 
Augusta,  Ga. 

W.  D.  Allen,  F.  P.  A , 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


C.  L.  Hopkins,  T.  P.  A., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Meek,  T.  P.  A., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

E.  B.  Wells,  T.  P.  A., 
Macon,  Ga. 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  TURK,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


S H.  Hardwick,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  THE  FRENCH  BROAD— FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  VIA  ASHEVILLE. 


THE  ...  y 

Southern  • Railway. 

PASSES  THROUGH  THE  STATES  OF 

Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 

ANI»  REACHES  .... 

**  ^ RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 


OVER  ITS  OWN  TRACKS. 


Route  to  Richmond,  Va.,  from  all  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  It  can  carry  passengers  with  its  connec- 
tions and  over  its  Own  Line  to  Richmond,  via.  direct  and  desirable  routes  from  all  the  eleven  Confederate  States. 

There  are  more  battlefields  and  interesting  historic  points  located  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way than  on  any  other  road  in  America;  there  is  also  more  beautiful  scenery  along  this  road  than  on  any 
other  in  the  South.  Write  to  any  Pass.  Agt.  of  the  Southern  Railway  for  the  “Battlefield  and  Historic  Folder.” 


BELMONT  COLLEGE, 


NASHVILLE, 

# TENN. 


Regent,  Rev.  R.  A.  Young,  D.D.  Principals,  Miss  Hood,  Miss  Heron. 


“THE  IDEAL  COLLEGE  HOME  OF  THE  SOUTH.” 

“BEAUTIFUL  FOR  SITUATION.” 

Suburban  and  city  life  combined.  Electric  cars  to  door.  Attractions  of  the  Park  induce  to  outdoor  exercise. 
Studentsjenjoy  free  range  among  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Magnificent  conservatories.  Unsurpassed  health  record. 

SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Eight  schools  in  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists.  Diplomas  conferred  by  schools.  Select  patronage,  elevating 
and  ennobling  influences.  Music,  Art  and  Elocution  in  hands  of  masters.  Comparatively  limited  number. 

GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Lecture  courses  studiously  selected.  Best  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  in  city,  liberally  patronized.  Students  of 
School  of  Science  have  Working  Laboratory  and  make  practical  investigation  of  public  works  in  study. of  their 
principles.  Free  access  to  city  libraries.  Visits  to  works  of  Art.  Annual  American  or  European  trips  for  those 
desiring  them. 

STRICTLY  NON-SECTARIAN. 

Students  attend  church  of  choice  in  city.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  visit  and  instruct  students  of 
their  charge.  Carefully  conducted  Bible  instruction 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  blue  and  bronze  catalogue  to  MISS  HERON,  at  College. 


\ /•//■ 


JULY,  1896. 


PATRIOTIC  ANI)  PROGRESSIVE. 


PKICE,  1 0 CENTS. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CON 

DERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 

Prick  $1.00  per  Year,  ( v tv 

in  Advance.  ( v ulj.  i v . 


Nashville,  TennYSJuly,  1896 


n j S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM  , 
g.  I . I Editor. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


J V 


NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  IS  YOU  NG  LADIES 


Three  Buildings.  Rooms  lor  200  boarders.  Thirty-five  Officers,  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Session 
begins  Sept,  i,  i8q6.  Privileges  in  the  Vanderbilt  University  Eminent  Lecturers  every  season. 


In  Music 

sty 


two  first-class  Musicians  arc  in  charge  of  the  instrumental  anil  vocal  departments.  With  them  are  associated  other  teachers  of 
line  culture  and  great -skill  in  the  production  of  the  best  musical  compositions.  Pupils  enjoy  advantages  in  hearing  the  highest 
le  of  music. 


Our 


Art  Department 

and  wide-awake  city. 


is  in  the  finest  studio  of  t he  city,  beautifully  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy  from 
time  to  time  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  best  art  works,  such  as  can  be  found  only  in  a progressive 


For 


Scientitie  Studies 

institution  of  the  South. 


our  classes  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories  of 
Chemistry,  of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  giving  access  to  the  splendid  resources  of  the  leading 


Our 


Gymnasium 


is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every  species  of  apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
here  provided  for  our  flourishing  classes.  Both  the  Sargent  and  the  Swedish  Gymna-tics  taught. 


Our 


Literary  Schedule 


embraces  a scheme  of  education  extending  over  a period  of  four  years,  and  a mode  of  training  which 
is  in  advance  of  competition. 


A Kindergarten 


is  in  connection  with  the  College;  also  training  class  for  teachers  and  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  Froebel’s  prin- 
ciples of  child-culture. 


The  Best  Elocutionary  Training 


under  the  care  of  Prof.  Merrill,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  enjoys  a national 
reputation.  Teachers  desiring  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 


Practical  Education 


is  provided  for  pupils  who  desire  to  learn  Dress-cutting  and  fitting,  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Book- 
keeping. 


Magnificent  New 


Building 


103x63  feet,  facing  on  Broad  and  on  Vauxhall  streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator, 
steam  heat,  ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 


\n  Unparalleled 


GrOWth  fro™  obsourity  t0  national  fame,  from  fifty  pupils  to  begin  with  to  over  4,000  from  half  the 


Send  lor  catalogue. 

REV.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE,  D.D.,  Pres., 
Vauxhall  Place.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  SOl'TH  SIDE  OFFICE,  MONADNOCK  BLOCK,  2 74  DEARBORN  ST. 


Qo 9 fed  era te  l/eterai). 
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Confederate  t/eterap 


Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  ,*  TEXARKANA,  TEXAS. 


Positions  Guaranteed  Under  Certain  Conditions. 


Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  Who  Desires  a Good  Business  Education  and  a Good  Position 
Should  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College. 

Address  J.  F.  Draughon,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  College  Guarantees  Positions 
under  reasonable  conditions,  and  will 
allow  students  to  deposit  money  for 
tuition  in  a bank  until  a position  is  se- 
cured, or  accept  good  note  for  tuition. 
It  is  strongly  endorsed  by  bankers,  mer- 
chants and  others.  Has  no  vacation; 
students  enter  any  time.  Four  weeks  by 
Prof.  Draughon’s  method  of  teaching 
book-keeping  are  equal  to  twelve  weeks 
by  the  old  plan . 


HOME  STUDY.— He  has  pre- 
pared books  on  Book-keeping.  Short- 
hand and  Penmanship,  especially 
adapted  to  Home  Study.  Send  for 
Price  List. 


GOOD  POSITIONS. 


Eighty-Six  Calls  for  Book-Keepers  and  Stenogra- 
phers in  Ninety  Days. — Certified  to  by  Bank- 
ers, Business  Men  and  Others. 


Nashville, Tenn.,  November  2,  1895. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
correspondence  of  the  Employment  Department  of  Draughon’s  Practi- 
cal Business  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  we  find  that  applications  from 
business  firms  and  banks  for  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  telegraph 
operators  are  received  in  this  department  almost  daily;  eighty-six  (8(1) 
which  we  have  examined  have  been  received  during  the  past  90  davs. 

From  the  letter  headings,  postmarks  and  other  evidences,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  these  applications  were  all  written  in  good  faith,  and  were  sent 
in  due  course  of  mail ; and  judgingfrom  the.  character  and  number  of  these 
applications,  we  would  infer  that  Draughon’s  Business  College  furnishes 
unexcelled  advantages  to  persons  who  desire  good  positions,  and  that  this 
College  is  managed  with  energy  and  success. 

J.  II.  Fulton.  Cashier  First  National  Bank;  A.  S.  Williams.  Cashier 
City  Savings  Bank;  H.  G.  Lipscomb,  of  H.  G.  Lipscomb  & Co.,  Wholesale 
Hardware;  Edward  Buford,  of  Buford  Bros..  Wholesale  Hardware;  A. 
W.  Wills.  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commi.-sioner- 
General  Tennessee  Centennial;  P.  A.  Shelton,  Clerk  County  Court,  David- 
son County:  .1.  D.  Blanton.  President  Ward  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies; 
.1.  M.  Frost,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church;  R.  K.  Brown,  Presiding  Elder, 
Nashville  District;  Robert  Hill,  Pastor  Cottage  Presbyterian  Church. 


$600.00  Free — City  Savings  Bank — 
$600.00  Free. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  10,  1896. 

J.  F.  Draughon,  President  Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College 
Nashville,  Tenn. — Dear  Sir:  The  time  for  which  the  $600  which  you  de- 
posited some  time  ago,  under  your  offer  to  give  $500  to  any  one  business 
college,  or  to  be  distributed  between  from  one  to  five  business  colleges, 
and  $ 00  to  a charitable  institution,  if  you  could  not  show  more  written 
applications  for  book-keepers  and  stenographers  during  tiie  past  six 
months  than  any  other  five  business  colleges  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
“all  combined,"  could  show  in  the  past  five  years,  has  this  day  expired, 
and  no  demand  having  been  made  upon  us,  the  same  is  now  held  subject 
to  your  check.  We  have  held  this  money  as  agreed  upon,  thirty  days  af- 
ter having  seen  the  certificate  of  deposit  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Mem- 
phis Appeal,  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  daily  papers  of  Nashville. 
Yours  very  truly,  A.  S.  Williams,  Cashier. 


FALSE  PRETENSES.— Many  business  colleges  advertise  that  they 
are  continually  receiving  calls  for  their  graduates,  and  that  they  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  book-keepers  and  stenographers,  when  it  is  a fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  them  do  not  receive  six  written  applications  during 
the  year,  and  we  might  snv  during  “six  years;”  and  to  induce  students  to 
enter  their  school  under  such  statements  is  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses,  and  the  school  should  be  prosecuted  for  doing  so. 


Free  13S  Page  Catalogue  Will  Explain  All. 


J.  F.  DRAUGHON,  President, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


^otyfederat^  l/e te ra  17. 


Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics 


Frick,  10  Cents.  ) , T-.r 

Yearly,  $1.  ( \ol.  IV. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  July,  1896. 


XT  - I S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 

No.  /.  i Editor. 


Entered  at  the  postollice.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
issue:  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  au  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  to© 
Important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  bo  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


N THE  lapse  of  years  from 
1865  to  1896  the  throng  of 
comrades  that  has  con- 
tinually been  “crossing  over 
the  river”  to  “rest  under  the 
shade”  has  been  so  large  that 
the  remnant  is  compara- 
tively small.  But  there  is 
consolation  in  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  men  who 
comprised  the  Confederate 
Army  has  been  maintained  to 
the  honor  of  the  six  hundred 
thousand  who  rallied  under 
the  banner  that  was  furled 
without  stain.  It  is  a fact 
not  only  to  console  but  to  gratify  and  animate,  with 
worthy  pride,  that  the  fame  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  absolutely 
peerless,  and  there  is  no  known  record  of  any  Con- 
federate, who  had  the  courage  to  do  his  duty  and 
the  zeal  to  remain  true,  who  is  not  proud  of  it. 

Somehow,  an  unusually  good  time  is  anticipated 
in  Richmond.  Despite  the  thousands  of  visitors 
which  ever  tend  to  discomfort  on  such  occasions, 
there  is  assured  such  an  arrangement  through  the 
zeal  of  Gen.  W.  A.  Smoot,  Chairman  of  the  Grand 
Camp  of  Virginia,  his  able  corps  of  workers  and  the 
general  co-operation  of  committees  in  the  Capital  of 
the  “Old  Dominion,”  as  will  satisfy  veterans  that 
the  management  shall  have  done  all  it  could  for 
their  comfort. 

The  ceremon}-  of  laying  the  corner  stone  for  the 
monument  to  our  honored  Chieftain  will  be  of  great 
interest.  The  appointment  of  a Board  of  Adminis- 
trators to  locate  the  Confederate  Memorial,  usually 
called  “Battle  Abbey,”  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will 
be  fairly  and  impartially  done,  looking  solely  to  the 
interest  of  veterans,  their  families,  and  the  families 


of  comrades  who  have  gone  to  another  roll  call,  and 
will  answer  “Here”  with  all  the  heroes  who  went 
to  glory  from  the  battlefield,  or  have  since  followed 
Stonewall  Jackson,  John  Pelham  and  Sam  Davis. 


GEN.  W.  A.  SMOOT. 

Again,  the  importance  of  wisely  considering  his- 
tory for  our  children,  promises  that  careful  atten- 
tion which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  good. 


MONUMENT  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


Build  up  a shaft  to  Davis!  Let  it  tower  lo  the  skies. 

Let  those  who  fell  in  battle  see  the  stately  column  rise. 

’Twill  represent  the  cause  they  loved,  the  cause  thev  died  to  save, 

And  shadow  forth  our  deep  respect  for  every  soldier’s  grave. 

For  right  or  wrong,  our  brethren  fell  on  every  bloody  field. 

They  thought  the  cause  they  loved  was  just,  and  feeling  so,  to  yield 

Were  b iser  than  all  baseness  is,  and  greater  to  be  feared 

Than  all  the  guns  that  ever  roared  since  heaven’s  light  appeared. 

For  Davis  neither  better  was  nor  worse  than  those  he  led; 

He  simply  represented  all  we  did,  or  thought,  or  said. 

He  was  the  Chieftain  of  our  State,  the  leader  of  our  band. 

Duly  chosen  from  amongst  us  to  assume  and  give  command. 

He  erred?  It  was  but  human.  Which  of  us  that  has  not  erred? 

When  we  made  him  chief  in  power,  we  assumed  his  every  word, 

So  far  as  it  had  bearing  on  the  common  cause,  we  knew  : 

And  all  his  acts  as  Chief  of  State  were  ordered  in  our  view. 

He  failed  to  win  the  aim  he  sought?  Why,  ’twas  the  State  that  failed. 
They  thrust  him  into  dungeons— every  man  he  led  was  jailed. 

The  irons  that  upon  his  weak  and  wasted  limbs  he  wore 
Were  those  that  as  their  Chief  of  State  he  for  his  people  bore. 

The  criticism  and  abuse  he  silently  endured 
Were  only  of  the  nature  that  his  chieftaincy  insured. 

And  shall  we  now  forget  the  men  who  suffered  in  our  stead? 

Curst  be  the  craven  spirit  who  deserts  his  household  dead! 

We  yet  are  in  our  father’s  house:  we  love  our  country’s  ling. 

Long  may  its  folds  unchallenged  tly  on  sea  and  mountain  crag! 

Long  may  Columbia’s  gonfalon  float  proudly  to  the  breeze! 

And  let  no  man  with  angry  hand  the  sacred  emblem  seize, 
lint  let  us  grieve  over  every  wound  wherein  our  country  bled. 

We  love  the  brave  of  every  faith;  we  mourn  our  gallant  dead. 

Secure  against  fraternal  hate  they  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  summoned  them.  Their  fame  is  safe  with  God. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  William  C.  Forsee. 
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Confederate  l/eterar? 


MISS  MARGARET  THOMAS.TOLAND,  Sponsor  for  Arkansas. 

The  Veteran  shows  no  partially  in  printing-  the 
sponsors  and  maids  of  honor.  It  is  certainly  well 
enough  known  to  merit  the  sending  of  photographs 
without  the  asking. 


MISS  MARY  ADEAN  WILKES,  Sponsor  for  Tennessee. 


MR.  CHARLES  BROADWAY  ROUSS. 


MISS  MARY  CLARE  MILNER,  Sponsor  for  Alabama. 


Confederate  l/eterai?. 
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: 

DAUGHTERS  UE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  house  illustrated  below  is  where  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  met, 
was  organized  under  charter  by  the  U.  D.  C. 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  14,  1895.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  President  of  the  Mary  Custis 
Lee  Chapter,  Mrs.  Philip  'I'.  Yeatman  and  the 
Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Lee  Lloyd. 

It  is  more  than  a hundred  years  old,  and  in 
a good  state  of  preservation.  Here  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  the 
scheme  of  uniting  all  the  children  of  the  Con- 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee  is  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department  LTnited  Confederate  Veterans  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  History.  To  him  has  been 
assigned  the  address  at  laying  of  corner  stone  for  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Monument  at  Richmond. 


federacy  into  an  organization  was  devised  to  per- 
petuate by  their  work  of  charity  the  honored  name 
of  our  great  Chieftain’s  wife.  It  is  220  N.  Wash- 
ington Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Children  of  the  Confederacy. — In  Camden, 
Ala.,  May  9,  1896,  there  was  organized  a Chapter 
of  “Children  of  the  Confederacy,”  being  the  first  in 
Alabama,  and  the  second  in  the  South.  Mrs.  D. 


It  was  expected  to  have  in  this  number,  also,  the 
elegant  and  historic  old  residence  of  Gen.  Smoot. 


H.  Appicle,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  organizer  of 
the  first  Chapter,  April  18,  1896,  which  now  num- 
bers 150  members,  ranging  from  a few  months  to 
fifteen  years.  The  Camden  Chapter  has  sixty  mem- 
bers and  is  known  as  the  “Sam  Davis  Chapter.” 
They  send  three  dollars  of  their  initiation  fee  for 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  officers  elected  are  young  children.  Presi- 
dent, Amelia  Smith;  Vice  President,  Jeb  Haw- 
thorne; Corresponding  Secretary,  Fay  McMillan, 
Recording  Secretary,  Richard  C.  Jones;  Treasurer, 
Frank  Moore;  Historian,  Sam  Lee  Jones;  Directress, 
Miss  Sallie  Jones. 


In  this  number  of  the  Veteran,  there  are  several 
personal  sketches  that  were  contributed  and  proofs 
were  not  submitted  to  the  gentlemen,  hence  if  any 
serious  errors  occur  they  are  requested  to  give  notice. 
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“OLD  TIGE’S”  DEPARTMENT. 


There  is  no  feature  connected  with  the 
great  organization  approximating-  one 
thousand  camps  that  would  so  amaze  the 
critical  reader  as  the  growth  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department. 

Gen.  Cabell  has  been  unceasing-  in  his 
zeal,  and  this  showing-  will  ever  stand  as 
a testimonial  to  his  success. 

The  great  Texas  looms  up  in  its  hun- 
dreds of  organizations,  so  as  to  show  that 
her  Veterans  must  be  considered  in  all 
kindred  matters.  “Old  Tig-e’s”  hope  for 
the  faithful  Confederate  throug-hout  the 
future  is  consoling-. 


DAUGHTERS  IN  TEXAS. 


Sarah  Fontaine  Sampson  writes  from 
Alvin,  Texas,  June  18,  1896: 

On  May  25,  at  Victoria,  Texas,  the  Jf 

State  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C.  was  fully 
org-anized  with  the  representatives  of 
seven  chartered  chapters  present.  The 
following-  ladies  were  unanimously  elect- 
ed as  officers  for  the  State  Division:  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Kate  Cabell  Currie,  of  Dallas; 

First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Sterling  Price 
Willis,  of  Alvin;  Second  Vice  President, 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Pridham,  of  Victoria;  Third 
Vice  President,  Miss  Kate  Daffin,  of  En- 
nis; Fourth  Vice  President,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

Brown,  of  Sherman;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Henry  Sampson,  Alvin; 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Rosenberg, 

Galveston;  Historian,  Mrs.  John  C.  West, 

Waco;  Registrar,  Miss  Ruth  M.  Phelps,  Galveston. 

Since  the  organization  I have  not  been  able  to 
learn  particulars  of  the  work  of  each  chapter.  How- 


gen.  W.  L.  CABELL, 
Commanding  Trans.  Miss.  Dept. 


eveD  the  noble  monument,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  Dallas  on  June  24,  will  soon 
speak  for  itself  of  the^enterprise,  the  faithfulness, 


j.  c.  STORY, 
Asst.  Adjt.  General 


S.  P.  MENDEZ, 
Quartermaster  General. 


A.T.  WATTS, 

Adjt.  Gen.  and  Chief  of  Stall'. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 
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the  devotion  of  the  Daughters  of  that  city,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Kate  Cabell  Currie, 
who  will  soon  gather  up  the  reins  of  government  of 
the  State  Division.  After  the  completion  of  their 
monument,  for  which  several  thousand  dollars  are 
already  in  hand,  these  large-souled  women  of  Dal- 
las contemplate  fitting  up  a room  in  a hospital  to 
be  called  “Confederate,”  and  have  it  as  a refuge  for 
the  sick  and  helpless  wearers  of  the  Grey. 

The  Galveston  Chapter,  Veuve  Jefferson  Davis, 
No.  17,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Ballinger,  is 
sending  assistance  to  the  Confederate  Home  at  Aus- 
tin which  truly  brightens  the  days  of  the  old  Con- 
federates, who  would  otherwise  be  homeless.  This 
work  should  suggest  to  each  chapter  in  the  State 
that  a portion,  at  least,  of  its  proceeds  might  be  de- 
voted to  this  sacred  object. 

The  work  of  Lamar  Fontaine  Chapter,  No.  33,  of 
Alvin,  Texas,  Mrs.  Sterling  Price  Willis,  Presi- 
dent, has  been  to  contribute  to  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Monument  to  be  erected  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

I hope  the  Reunion  in  historic  Richmond  may 
be  one  in  which  the  best  attributes  of  our  own 
Southern  people  may  gloriously  shine,  and  that  the 
cornerstone  laying  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monu- 
ment may  be  in  every  way  a success. 

Later  the  Secretary  writes:  The  Victoria  Chap- 

ter, named  for  Col.  Wm.  Rogers,  has  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Brownson  for  President,  and  up  to  date  has  con- 
tributed S50.00  to  the  Battle  Abbey  fund. 

The  delegates  appointed  from  Texas  to  attend 
the  Confederate  Reunion  at  Richmond,  are: 

Mesdames  Kate  Cabell  Currie,  Dallas;  M.  R.  M. 
Rosenberg,  Galveston;  W.  C.  Brown,  Sherman;  J. 
M.  Brownson,  Victoria;  S.  P.  Willis,  Alvin;  Miss 
Kate  Daffin,  Ennis. 


DAUGHTERS  IN  ARKANSAS. 


Mrs.  William  Cummins  Ratcliffe  addressed  the 
Little  Rock  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, from  which  the  following  is  published: 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  The  time  has  come 
for  you  to  assert  yourselves  in  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  past.  Bravery,  heroism,  selflessness, 
hardship  endured  must  foretell  recognition  in  after 
ages,  and  prove  a prophecy  of  the  future.  What 
bravery  ever  excelled  that  of  our  gentlemen  sol 
diers  of  1861  to  1865?  I use  the  term  advisedly,  for 
was  not  our  army  composed  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  South?  Even  he  who  served  from  the  lower 
walks  of  life  was  an  aristocrat  from  association  and 
loyalty  to  a noble  cause.  What  is  aristocracy  but 
nobility  of  action?  Was  there  ever  shown  by  he- 
roic action  such  a panorama  of  selflessness?  Were 
hardships  ever  embraced  more  cheerfully?  Truly, 
time  will  never  unfold  anything  comparable  to  it. 
The  glory  increases  with  the  knowledge  of  it  all. 
Time  balances  events,  waits  and  justifies  their 
places  in  records  ere  history  can  truthfully  inscribe 
them;  but  they  must  be  preserved.  The  hearts  that 
throb  tell  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  past.  This, 
however,  is  but  transitory,  as  those  must  pass  away 
whose  lives  pulsate  with  intensest  feeling,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  filled  with  sacred  memories. 


It  is  our  prerogative,  dear  sisters,  to  take  up  the 
pen  and  indite,  as  best  we  can,  the  facts  as  we  recall 
and  as  they  come  to  us,  perhaps  scatteringly.  Now 
and  then  a line  by  some  faithful  daughter,  if  only  a 
few  words  from  each,  when  welded  together  in  pa- 
tience and  love,  will  be  ready  for  the  future  histo- 
rian who  will  prove  unprejudiced  and  great  enough 
to  write  of  our  true  deeds.  Can  we  not  imagine 
such  a one  glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  a subject 
unparalleled  for  splendor,  beauty,  romance?  But, 
no  matter  how  gifted  the  poet  or  historian,  unless 
true  records  are  preserved,  justice  cannot  be  done. 
Then  upon  us  devolves  a responsibility.  Chapters 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  being  or- 
ganized all  over  the  South.  Fourteen  States  are  in 
line,  four  of  which  have  divisions  composed  of  from 
six  to  nine  chapters  each.  May  not  the  name  of  our 
first  little  town  taking  leadership  in  this  movement 
be  fitly  traced  upon  our  banners,  a talisman  of  good 
omen?  Hope,  the  inspiration  from  which  we  must 
draw  our  enthusiasm;  hope,  the  mainspring  of  our 
existence,  the  raison  d’etre  of  our  being;  hope,  then, 
must  keep  her  armor  bright,  her  shield  well  raised, 
that  all  who  follow  may  run  and  read.  In  these 
things  you  see  the  object  of  this  organization.  Each 
chapter  regulates  its  own  work  of  raising  monu- 
ments, collecting  relics,  preserving  records,  etc., 
appropriating  its  funds  (except  the  ten  cents  per 
capita)  as  it  may  direct.  There  is  one  main  direc- 
tion, however,  toward  which  all  this  tends.  That 
is  the  direction  of  a “ Battle  Abbey,”  a Confederate 
memorial,  somewhere,  somewhen.  The  magnificent 
gift  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  has,  like  an  electric 
spark,  thrilled  into  life  an  instantaneous  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  and  recognition  of  those  who  struggled 
and  fell  for  our  Southland.  This  true-hearted  sol- 
dier was  a private  in  the  famous  Black  Horse  Cav- 
alry of  Virginia,  refusing  offers  of  promotion.  After 
the  sad  ending  of  1865,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
a large  fortune  has  been  amassed;  and  to-day  he 
represents  $12,000,000,  one  million  of  which,  it  is 
understood,  he  now  tenders  to  his  beloved  South- 
land. It  is  with  pride  that  we  notice  how,  in  that 
city  especially,  our  Southern  men  have  forged  to  the 
front.  As  physicians,  lawyers,  politicians,  they 
lead  because  of  their  brain  and  brawn  and  large- 
lieartedness. 

Our  women  also  are  making  themselves  felt  in  all 
great  womanly  movements  of  the  day.  As  philan- 
thropists and  as  Christians,  they,  too,  lead.  Let  us 
possess  our  heritage,  taking  up  tenderly  and  loving- 
ly the  grand  work  which  lies  at  our  door. 

We  will  go  on  and  on  in  this  glorious  work  till 
great  things  are  accomplished,  until  we  are  called 
to  give  into  other  outstretched  hands  the  unfinished 
record  which  tells  of  Arkansas'  aet-‘ 
right.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  organization, 
a union  of  strength.  Let  us,  then,  become  so  united 
as  to  be  indeed  one  body  of  true-hearted  and  loyal 
women,  striving  for  that  which  we  consider  just 
and  holy,  snatching  from  oblivion  the  memory  of 
those  who  stand  upon  the  other  side  awaiting  anoth- 
er reunion,  which  will  be  the  more  glorious  because 
it  may  be  said  of  each  of  ns:  “ She  hath  done  what 
she  could.” 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  THE  OLD  HOME  OE  SAMUEL  DAVIS,  NEAR  SMYRNA,  TENN. 


The  gathering  of  more  than  one  thousand  people 
at  a country  home  on  a quiet  Sunday  afternoon  to  do 
homage  to  the  character  of  a plain  young  man,  who 
was  a private  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army,  near- 
ly one-third  of  a century  after  his  death,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary event.  The  presence  of  veteran  associ- 
ations and  of  ministers  eminent  in  various  Chris- 
tian churches  gave  it  the  dignity  that  was  fitting 
the  sacred  occasion. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran  know  better  than  any 
other  persons  how  it  came  about.  They  will  recall 
that  it  was  through  the  testimony  of  honorable  gen- 
tlemen who  were  enemies  of  the  army  to  which  this 
young  man,  Samuel  Davis,  belonged.  Their  story 
of  his  noble  action,  under  as  severe  a trial  as  can 
come  to  man,  had  induced  the  editor  of  the  Veteran 
to  establish,  as  clearly  as  possible,  his  worthy  exam- 
ple. It  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  building 
of  a monument,  assured  that  “ if  only  the  name  be 
.carved  on  a curbstone,  that  would  do  some  good.” 

The  services  on  that  occasion  were  in  all  respects 
fitting.  Already  the  splendid  delineation  of  char- 
acter by  Rev.  Dr.  Barbee  has  been  read  in  many 
thousands  of  homes.  That  carefully  prepared  ad- 
dress becomes  not  only  the  history  of  Samuel  Da- 
vis, but  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
great  war. 

Elder  R.  Lin  Cave,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Chris- 
tian Church,  Nashville,  and  chaplain  of  Tennessee 
Veterans,  who  bears  the  scars  of  many  wounds,  made 
the  following  address: 

“ Friends  and  Comrades:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak  at  length.  I come  to  show  my  higff  regard 
for  our  heroic  brother,  and  unite  with  you  all  in  this 
generous  and  worthy  memorial.  If  Sam  Davis  were 
my  son,  I would  indeed  be  proud  of  him  and  his  rec- 
ord. I am  glad  to  learn  he  believed  in  the  Christ, 


and  was  sustained  by  noble  principles.  Flowers 
too  rich  and  rare  cannot  be  placed  upon  his  grave, 
and  no  monument  can  be  erected  to  his  memory  with 
shaft  too  polished,  or  lifting  its  apex  too  high  to- 
ward yonder  glorious  sum.  His  example  will  live 
and  tell  for  good  not  only  in  Tennessee  and  our  en- 
tire country,  but  throughout  the  world  wherever 
manly  virtue  is  regarded. 

“Alas!  how  sad  that  all  things  human  perish,  and 
twice  alas  that  the  nmjt  beautiful  and  precious  often 
perish  first!  The  frost  that  kills  the  rose  leaves 
the  thorn  untouched  and  unhurt.  Let  us  then,  while 
we  can,  be  prodigal  of  gratitude,  of  admiration,  of 
good  will  and  friendship,  and  bestow  them  singly 
and  together  and  often.  We  are  honoring  to-day  a 
beardless  youth  who  gave  up  his  life  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1863,  because  he  spoke  the  truth  in  his 
heart,  because  he  swore  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changed  not,  even  under  the  most  trying  ordeal. 

“ History  furnishes  us  some  fine  examples  of  her- 
oism. Allow  me  to  cite  one  or  two.  The  plague 
was  making  a desert  of  Marseilles,  in  France,  and 
death  was  walking  in  darkness  and  wasting  at  noon- 
day, and  the  physicians  could  do  nothing.  In  one  of 
their  councils  it  was  decided  that  a corpse  must  be 
dissected,  but  it  meant  death  to  the  operator.  Dr. 
Guyon,  a celebrated  and  godly  physician,  arose  and 
said:  ‘ I devote  myself  for  the  safety  of  my  country. 
Before  this  numerous  assembly  I swear,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  religion,  that  to-morrow,  at  the 
break  of  day,  I will  dissect  a corpse,  and  write  down 
as  I proceed  what  I observe.”  He  left  the  room  at 
once,  made  his  will,  and  spent  the  night  in  religious 
meditation.  During  the  day  a man  had  died  in  his 
house  of  the  plague,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing he  entered  the  room,  and  made  a critical  exam- 
ination and  dissection,  writing  down  all  his  surgical 
observations.  He  threw  the  papers  into  a vase  of 
vinegar,  that  they  mig^j  not  convey  the  disease  to 
another,  left  the  room,  and  retired  to  a convenient 
place,  where  he  died  in  twelve  hours. 

“ John  Maynard  is  known  as  the  God-fearing  pilot 
of  Lake  Erie.  One  summer  evening  his  steamer  was 
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These  engrav- 
ing’s are  from  pho- 
tographs b y W. 
G.  T h u s s.  The 
accident  of  a rub- 
ber getting  across 
the  lens  made  a 
reduction  of  t h e 
grave  scene  neces- 
sary and  explains 
the  black  mark 
across  the  resi- 
dence view.  The 
three  tall  men  fac- 
ing the  monument 
are  brothers,  and 
the  two  ladies  be- 
yond the  grave 
and  facing  to  the 
front  are  sisters 
of  Samuel  Davis. 


AT  THE  GKAVE  OF  SAMUEL  DaVIS. 


making  a trip  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  caught 
tire  some  miles  from  shore.  The  passengers  were 
placed  in  the  safest  position,  while  the  fire  raged 
more  and  more  fiercely,  and  John  Maynard  stood  to 
his  post.  The  captain  called  loudly  through  his 
trumpet:  ‘John  Maynard!’  ‘Ay,  ay,  sir,’  the  brave 
old  tar  responded,  somewhat  feebly.  ‘ Can  you 
hold  out  five  minutes  longer?’  ‘ By  God’s  help,  I 
will.’  These  were  his  last  words.  The  old  man’s 
hair  was  burned  off,  one  hand  was  disabled,  and  his 
teeth  were  clinched;  but  he  beached  the  vessel.  Ev- 
ery man,  woman,  and  child  was  saved.  John  May- 
nard’s body  fell  overboard,  and  his  spirit  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it. 

“ Other  worthy  instances  might  be  given  of  brave 
men  who  died  at  the  post  of  duty.  Dr.  Guyon  was 
cheered  in  his  noble  purpose  by  the  presence  of 
many  friendly  associates  and  the  great  good  hewould 
accomplish;  and  John  Maynard  was  encouraged  to 
die,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  save,  if  possible,  the  pre 
cious  cargo  of  human  freight  in  his  care. 

“ But  our  young  hero  stood  alone,  friendless  and 
in  the  midst  of  enemies.  His  was,  indeed,  the  high- 
est type  of  virtuous  action  and  moral  courage.  Let 
me  read  you  his  last  words  to  his  mother.  He  loved 
her,  and  he  longed  to  see  her;  and  this  desire  may 
seem  to  some  a strong  temptation  to  recant,  but  it 
was  a mother’s  training  and  love  that  made  him 
brave  to  die.” 

The  minister  here  read  from  that  letter  to  his 
mother,  and  the  postscript  to  his  mother  and  fa- 
ther, his  last  messages  on  the  earth,  and  added: 

“ I suspect  that  when  he  wrote  ‘ Dear  Mother,’  the 
tear-drops  soiled  the  paper;  for  he  must  have  heard 
again  a mother’s  prayer  for  her  precious  boy;  and 
it  may  be  ministering  angels  came  that  night,  that 
last  and  trying  night,  and  gave  him  strength. 

“ The  fatal  morning  came,  and  I see  him,  with 
calm  eye  and  open  brow,  lip  firm  and  look  steady, 
ready  to  be  offered  up.  True  virtue  waits  not  for 
another’s  help.  Alone  and  single-handed,  deserted 
and  derided  by  the  multitude,  the  virtuous  man  has 


an  eye  as  clear,  a brow  just  as  calm,  a look  just  as 
steady,  and  a step  just  as  firm  in  the  path  of  duty 
as  when  the  way  is  trodden  by  thousands  by  his  side. 
What  others  may  think  or  say  or  do  is  nothing  to 
him.  Sustained  by  his  own  conscious  worthiness, 
and  the  clear  conviction  of  what  that  demands,  he 
disdains  that  another  should  lead  or  drive  him  with- 
out his  own  firm  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  his 
course. 

“ Gen.  Dodge  hoped  to  the  last  to  get  him  to  re- 
cant and  reveal  the  name  of  his  treacherous  in- 
formant; and  so,  when  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
he  sent  Capt.  Chickasaw,  of  his  staff,  to  him.  He 
came  hurriedly,  and  went  directly  to  Davis,  and 
said:  ‘It  is  not  too  late  yet;  speak  the  name,  and 
go  free.’  ” 

Mr.  Cave  concluded  by  repeating  the  following 
from  a tribute  by  John  Moore: 

The  hills  smiled  back  a farewell  smile; 

The  breeze  sobbed  o’er  his  bier  awhile; 

The  birds  broke  out  in  glad  refrain; 

The  sunbeams  kissed  his  cheek  again; 

Then,  gathering  up  their  blazing  bars. 

They  shook  his  name  among  the  stars. 

O stars,  that  now  his  brothers  are, 

O sun,  his  sire,  in  truth  and  light, 

Go,  tell  the  listening  worlds  afar 
Of  him  who  died  for  truth  and  right; 

For  martyr  of  all  martyrs  he 
Who  died  to  save  an  enemy! 

Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley,  of  Murfreesboro,  schoolmate 
and  boyhood  friend  of  Davis,  delivered  a thrilling 
address,  in  which  he  said: 

“ The  respect  that  is  shown  his  memory  to-day  is 
the  outpouring  of  a sentiment  that  actuates  every 
Southern  heart.  The  coming  ages  will  place  his 
character  forward  as  a typical  Confederate  soldier, 
and  as  an  American.  It  will  enlist  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  I knew  him  as  a schoolmate,  as  a 
friend  and  neighbor,  as  a soldier,  and,  as  is  written 
on  his  tombstone,  I emphasize  the  epitaph  in  which 
I performed  a humble  part,  under  the  guidance  of 
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his  father  and  brother:  ‘A  truei  soldier,  a purer  pa- 
triot, a braver  man  never  lived.  He  suffered  death 
on  the  gibbet  rather  than  betray  his  friends  and 
country.’ 

“ The  Cheatham  Bivouac,  of  Nashville,  through 
Mr.  Cunningham,  in  inaugurating  this  step,  and  in 
having  the  Palmer  Bivouac,  of  Murfreesboro,  and 
Capt.  Ledbetter’s  Company,  of  the  First  Tennessee 
(of  which  Davis  was  originally  a member),  and  also 
in  inviting  the  old  neighborhood  to  join  in  with 
them,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  South  for  this  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  memory.  All  of  us,  in  recollee 
tion  of  what  he  did,  cover  his  grave  with  sweet  flow- 
ers, and  cherish  in  our  hearts  his  noble  death.  . . . 

“ Our  pride  is  dashed  with  sorrow  over  his  tragic 
end,  yet  we  lift  our  hats  and  sing  our  songs  in 
praises  to  heaven  over  the  grandeur,  the  glory,  the 
sublimity  attending  it.  In  this  old  neighborhood 
he  was  baptized  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
made  him  bare  his  breast  and  nerve  his  arm  against 
the  invaders  of  his  home.” 

Comrade  Ridley  gave  interesting  historic  data 
about  Old  Jefferson,  near  by,  once  the  capital  of  the 
State,  etc.,  and  concluded  with  that  poem  by  A.  S. 
Morton : “ Too  Brave  to  Die.” 

Gen.  George  Maney  made  a brief  address  of  pa- 
thetic tenderness  in  Confederate  memories. 

Miss  Omagh  Armstrong  of  Nashville  sang,  “In 
the  Christian’s  home  in  glory,”  and  “The  sweet  by 
and  by.”  Rev.  J.  R.  Winchester,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Nashville,  closed  the  services  with  a bene- 
diction. After  the  services  were  concluded  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  many  friends  gathered  at 
the  grave  and  Mr.  AV.  G.  Thuss  made  a picture  of 
the  group. 


RICHMOND  IX  ’65. 


“A  Tribute  of  Respect  to  the  Dead”  is  the  heading 
of  a printed  circular  prepared  at  a call  meeting  of 
Bragg’s  Scouts.  Capt.  H.  B.  Shaw  was  selected  to 
preside.  He  explained  that  the  object  of  the  meet- 


ing was  to  pav  tribute  to  the  heroic  dead  of  the 
Company,  viz.  Samuel  Davis,  R.  M.  Dillard  and  D. 
S.  Jobe.  Concerning  Davis  the  report  states:  “We 
can  but  admire  his  sublime  attitude  in  that  trying 
hour.”  In  addition  to  printing  the  letter  (which 
appeared  in  the  Veteran)  to  his  mother,  the  circu- 
lar contains  these  notes  from  his  little  book: 


RICHMOND  IN  ’96. 

“Met  Coleman  in  the  road — one  package  tied  up, 
letter  sealed,  12  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant — half 
hour  in  the  road.  Had  side  leave  from  the  army 
three  weeks.  Staid  near  Columbia  awhile,  at  Gil- 
lespie’s, five  miles  out.” 

“Brother  and  sister  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  — Would  not  care  about  mode  of  death  be- 
ing changed  to  shooting. — Hope  something  may 
turn  up  some  day  to  let  the  officers  who  convicted 
me  know  that  I am  innocent.” 

The  last  note  is  that  to  his  mother,  addressed: 
“Mrs.  C.  L.  Davis,  Smyrna,  Rutherford  Co. , Tenn.” 
The  noted  author,  Jas.  R.  Gilmore  (Edmund 
Kirke),  in  a magazine  article  refers  to  papers  by 
Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  and  Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew  as 
authority  for  his  statements,  which  he  sent  to  Gen. 
Dodge  for  approval,  who,  in  reply,  used  this  hardly 
complimentary  langauge:  “I  know  I tried  very  hard 
to  save  this  young  man,  but  he  was  determined  to 
die.”  In  the  article  Mr.  Gilmore  states:  “He  went 
in  his  uniform  in  order  to  claim  its  protection, 
should  he  be  arrested  as  a spy.”  He  compared 
Davis  to  Nathan  Hale,  “who  merely  faced  with 
heroic  fortitude  the  inevitable.  He  had  no  hope 
of  mercy.  It  was  not  so  with  young  Davis.  Mercy 
was  urged  upon  him  with  persistent  entreaty,  even 
while  standing  under  the  fatal  rope,  but  he  thrust 
it  indignantly  from  him,  refusing  to  buy  his  life  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor.”  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gil- 
more honors  us  all  by  Sam  Davis’  heroism,  in  these 
words:  “The  most  glorious  result  of  our  Civil  War 
is  that  it  has  linked  to  us  again  in  indissoluble 
bonds  the  great  bod)r  of  Southern  yeomen,  from 
whom  this  young  man  sprang-,  as  fine  a race  of  men 
as  this  planet  has  yet  produced.” 

Comrades  of  Davis  and  his  enemies  alike  admired 
his  conduct  ere  the  crucial  test  came.  (See  pp.  246-7. ) 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Da}’,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Find  en- 

closed check  for  $23.00  to  be  added  to  the  Sam 
Davis  Monument  Fund,  from  Adam  Dale  Chap- 
ter, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
which  I have  the  honor  to  be  President.  It 
is  sent  with  the  enthusiasm  of  loyal,  loving- 
young-  hearts,  glad  to  be  able  to  add  a mite  toward 
commemorating-  the  bravery,  heroism  and  sublime 
death  of  Tennessee's  boy-hero  and  martyr,  Samuel 
Davis.  The  gdorious  parallel  of  Nathan  Hale!  Al- 
thoug-h  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  they 
realize  they  are  also  Children  of  the  Confederacy 
(though  not  organized)  loyal  and  true.  They  are 
taught  to  honor  heroism  wherever  they  find  it,  and 
that  their  fathers  engaged  in  a cause  with  the  same 
principles  to  defend  that  brought  on  the  first  great 
rebellion.  Jefferson  Davis  was  no  greater  rebel 
than  George  Washington — success  made  the  differ- 
ence! 

The  Chapter  was  organized  December  14,  1895, 
and  named  for  my  own  ancestor — a boy  soldier  of 
'76,  and  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  later  wars. 

We  vote  the  State  Capitol  the  proper  place  for  it. 


MISS  NELLIE  ELY,  Maid  of  Honor  for  Tennessee. 

Names  of  children  who  raised  this  money : George 
Robertson  Livermore,  Birdie  and  Susie  Powell, 
Mary  Louise  Person,  Jean  Keller  Anderson,  Lillian 
Bright  Horton,  Mary  Treadwell  Booker,  Mary  Belle 
Colquhoun,  Mary  Alice  Thomas,  Ellen  Marion 
Cary,  Nellie  Huntington,  Clarke  Huntington,  Ada 
Cash,  Ada,  Margaret  and  Permelia  Polk,  Fairfax 
Cary,  Fairfax  Proudfit,  Mary  Read,  Mia  Merrill 
Parrish,  Latham  Wooldridge,  Granville  Semmes, 
Roane  Waring,  Rufus  Armistead,  Nathaniel  Sawrie, 
Madeline  and  Ida  May  Stirling,  Katrina  Semmes 
Wright,  Sara  Macrea,  Bessie  Taylor,  Bessie,  Estelle 
and  Richard  Pinckney  Lake,  Talbot  Spottswood 
Mathes,  Hallie  Knox,  Jere  Clapp  West,  Roosevelt 
Peete,  Amy  and  Rebecca  Randolph  Morton,  Grace 
LaValle  Lake,  Emily  James,  Iovia  Peete,  Jennie 
Camp,  Edward  B.  Moseley,  Miss  Viva  Warren,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Day,  President;  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer 
Boyle,  Vice-President. 


In  an  effort  to  learn  whether  the  papers  in  Sam 
Davis’  possession  were  secured  from  the  office  of 
Gen.  Dodge  at  Pulaski,  Joshua  Brown,  of  New 
York,  was  written  to  see  General  Dodge,  found 
him  gone  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  Comrade 
Brown,  adds  in  regard  to  those  papers:  They  were 

filed  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington  and 
General  Dodge  had  a cop}7  of  them  made  for  me.  I 
suppose  they  are  there  yet  as  part  of  the  records  of 
his  trial,  but  I will  ask  Gen.  Dodge  more  particu- 
larly about  them  when  he  returns. 


'’-tv 


WHERE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WAS  MARRIED. 

Hon.  John  H.  Bell,  of  Nashville,  Ark.,  sends  his 
contribution  to  the  Sam  Davis  Fund,  whom  he  refers 
to  as  “the  noblest  of  all  Confederates,”  and  adds: 

I regret  exceedingly  that  we  Arkansas  Veterans 
have  not  made  progress  sufficient  to  erect  a monu- 
ment for  our  young  man  who  gave  up  his  life  as  did 
Sam  Davis.  His  name  was  David  O.  Dodd,  of  Pu- 
laski County,  this  State.  He  was  captured  and 
dealt  with  as  a Spy , and  when  urged  by  the  Feder- 
als  to  divulge  his  secret,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and 
gave  his  life  instead  of  the  information.  We  hope 
ere  many  months  to  do  something  toward  mark- 
ing the  resting-place  of  our  noble  and  brave 
Arkansas  Boy. 

The  Veteran  has  had  an  engraving  made  from 
photo  of  young  Dodd,  and  expects  ere  long  to  give 
space  to  tributes  that  have  been  written  of  him. 


MONUMENT  TO  SAMUEL  DAVIS. 

The  following  is  part  of  a loyal  tribute : 

They  found  he  bore  dispatches— and  within  the  hostile  lines — 

With  papers  of  great  value  to  the  cause  the  hoy  espoused. 

Ah,  wretched,  wretched,  was  the  day!  See!  sabers  round  him  shine! 

“A  spy!  a spy  ! within  our  lines,”  the  enemy  aroused ! 

He  bore  the  proofs  of  fatal  guilt — it  could  not  he  denied. 

“Now  tell  us,  man.  who  gave  you  this,  if  you  your  life  would  save!” 
Then  thought  he  of  his  plighted  word:  how  worthless  all  beside. 

“I  will  not  say  who  gave  them  me;  no,  rather  mine  the  grave!” 
They  urged  him  sore — they  fain  would  see  the  hero  hoy  go  free, 

"Man,  tell  us  who  our  traitor  is.”  they  teased  with  eager  breath. 

“I  promised  I would  not  unhide  the  friend  who  gave  them  me. 

I cannot,  will  not,  speak  his  name ! I fear  not  pain  nor  death !” 

Ah,  think  of  him  with  reverence,  ye  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

Let  all  who  love  the  Spartan  dead  remember  well  nis  name. 

No  braver  was  the  bravest  Greek  who  saw  Thermopylae, 

And  with  the  great  Leonidas  achieved  undying  fame. 


As  long  as  deeds  of  bravery  the  scrolls  of  fame  adorn. 

As  long  as  Virtue  keeps  her  court,  and  Honor  dwells  with  men, 

This  hero’s  deed  shall  ho  rehearsed  to  heroes  yet  unborn, 

And  his  shall  be  the  artist’s  brush,  and  his  the  poet’s  pen. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  28, 1896.  William  C.  Forsek. 
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Vic  Reinhardt,  of  Terrell,  Texas,  sends  a photo  of 
three  comrades,  each  of  whom  lost  a leg-  in  the  war. 

One  of  the  trio,  Joe  Savage  Jr.,  writes  of  his  ex- 
periences. He  was  back  in  Alabama  when  the  war 
began.  He  volunteered  right  away  and  was  afraid 
it  would  be  over  before  he  could  try  his  hand.  He 
was  first  on  guard  in  his  Regiment—  the  Thirteenth 
Alabama — and  captured  the  first  prisoner  and  claims 
to  have  done  more  duty  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Regiment.  He  was  wounded  September  30,  1864,  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  but  the  amputation  did  not  oc- 
cur for  two  weeks. 

Sam  H.  Hannah,  a native  of  Coosa  County,  Ala- 
bama, (March  21,  1842,)  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth 
Mississippi  Infantry,  and  served  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  wounded  at  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  at  Franklin,  Tennessee, 
where  he  lost  his  left  leg.  His  previous  wounds 
were  in  the  face  and  right  hand.  He  is  now  City 
Assessor  and  Collector  having  quit  sawing  wood  for 
a living. 

C C.  Gore,  a native  of  East  Feliceana  Parish, 
Louisiana,  (August  31,  1838,)  enlisted  in  Fourth 
Louisiana  Infantry,  April  7,  1861.  He  was  wound- 
ed in  his  hip,  near  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Georgia ; got 
two  wounds  in  the  leg,  July  28,  1864,  which  caused 
the  loss  of  his  leg.  He  is  a hard  worker  and  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him. 


Changes  are  reported  in  the  officers  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  at  Waco,  Texas.  Mrs. 
John  Moor  is  First  and  Mrs.  Judge  Walker  Second 
Vice-President.  The  address  referred  to  in  June 
Veteran  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  King. 


Eighth  New  Hampshire  Flag. — John  J.  Nolan, 
Esq.,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City,  who  was 
Color-Bearer  and  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  is  extremely  anxious  to  pro- 
cure the  colors  of  his  regiment. 

He  states:  In  the  fall  of  1863,  the  Eighth  New 

Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry  was  changed  to 
cavalry,  and  designated  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
Veteran  Cavalry,  and,  as  such,  was  sent  on  the  Red 
River  expedition.  The  infantry  colors  of  the 
Eighth  New  Hampshire  were  stowed  in  the  bag- 
gage wagon,  and  at  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross- 
Roads,  April  9,  1864,  the  baggage  train  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Lee’s  cavalry  division,  commanded 
by  Generals  Kirby-Smith,  Taylor,  Green  and 
Moutean.  The  State  colors  were  captured  the  same 
time.  The  flagstaff  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire 
was  shot  in  two  in  my  hand,  October  27,  1862,  and 
was  in  that  condition  when  captured. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  and  spring  of  1865  I was  in 
command  of  military  prison  at  Natchez,  and  many 
Confederates  passed  through  my  hands,  some  of 
whom  must  be  still  alive,  and  I am  confident  if  they 
knew  where  this  flag  and  the  New  Hampshire  col- 
ors were,  they  would  return  them  to  me.  I would 
be  ihuch  pleased  that  they  could  be  returned  to  the 
State  of  New  Hamphshire  from  which  I had  the 
honor  to  receive  them. 

Any  person  knowing  of  this  flag,  especially  if  a 
Confederate,  will  doubtless  write  to  Mr.  Nolan  at 
once.  He  writes  the  Veteran:  “Being  a partici- 

pant in  ihe  conflict  from  its  inception  to  its  close 
the  colors  I desire  to  regain  have  a priceless  value  to 
the  Eighth  New  Hampshire,  and  if  the  one  who  has 
the  colors  now,  knew  of  our  desire  to  recover  them, 
the  proverbial  chivalry  of  the  Southerners  wmuld,  I 
am  satisfied  assert  itself,  and  would  assist  in 
cementing  still  closer  the  relations  between  the  blue 
and  gray.” 


Pending  the  nomination  for  Vice  President  in  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  June 
19,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Virginia,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
When  we  come  to  make  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents there  seems  to  be  a line  that  divides  us  as  a 
people.  As  a representative  of  the  South,  I am 
here  to  give  the  sentiments  of  my  people  and  to  de- 
mand at  their  hands,  of  this  Convention,  that  the 
dead  line  be  forever  obliterated.  (Applause).  The 
Southern  people  are  as  loyal  to  the  Union  and  as 
loyal  to  the  nation's  flag  to-day  as  they  were  to  the 
flag  of  the  Confederacy.  (Applause). 

C.  B.  Beck,  of  Bryan,  Texas,  asks  information  in 
regard  to  his  wife’s  brother,  Thos.  Benton  Young, 
who  was  in  prison  at  Camp  Morton.  They  have 
never  learned  his  fate.  He  went  from  Talladega 
County,  Ala.,  and  was  about  nineteen  years  old. 

A subscriber  wishes  to  procure  some  Confeder- 
ate buttons,  size  worn  on  sleeves,  and  especially 
those  marked  “C.  S.  A.”  Those  having  any  will 
please  write  us,  giving  description  and  price. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMPS 


Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief 
of  Staff,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut.  Gen. Wade  Hampton,  Commander,  Washington,  D.C. 

VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thos.  A.  Brander,  Commander,  Richmond,  Va. 
Col.  Joe.  V.  Bidgood,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  S.  Garnett,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Brig.  Gen.  Micajah  Woods.  Charlottesville.  Va. 

MARYLAND  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Stewart,  Commander,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Gill,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen. Wm.  L.  DeRosset,  Commander, Wilmington,  N.C. 
Col.  Junius  Davis,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Commander,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Col.  J.  G.  Holmes,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Boyd,  Commander,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Col.  Jos.  M.  Jones,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Paris,  Ky. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  Briggs,  Russellville,  Ky. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jas.  M.  Arnold,  Newport,  Ky. 

In  this  department  is  also  included  the  camp  in  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  camps  in  West  Virginia. 


ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander,  Starkville,  Mis6. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Columbus,  Miss. 

GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Col.  Andrew  J.  West,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

ALABAMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Commander,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Col.  Harvey  E.  Jones,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jas.  M.  Williams,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Richardson,  Hunsville,  Ala. 

TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Commander,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Moses,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Holder,  Commander,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Col.  S.  B.  Watts,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Meridian,  Miss. 

LOUISIANA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Vincent,  Commander,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Col.  J.  A.  Chalaron,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

FLORIDA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  J.  Dickison,  Commander,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Col.  Fred  L.  Robertson,  Adju  -nt  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  D.  Chipley,  1st  ■ ig.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  R.  Moore,  2nd  Bug.,  Welborn,  Fla. 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  3rd  Brig.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

In  this  department  is  included  the  camps  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  T.  Watts,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Dallas,  Tex. 

TEXAS  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Boone,  Commander,  Navasota,  Tex. 

Col.  Walter  N.  Norwood,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Navasota,  Tex. 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  N.  Bush,  Commander,  McKinney, Tex. 
Col.  J.  M.  Pearson,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
McKinney,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Anson  Rainey,  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Webb,  Paris,  Tex. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Cobb,  Commander,  Wichita  Falls. 
Col.  Wm.  Parke  Skeene,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jos.  Benedict,  Graham,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  B.  Clemmons,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Blain,  Commander,  Fairfield,  Tex. 
Col.  Thos.  J.  Gibson,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Mexia,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  H.  Nunn,  Crockett,  Tex. 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  D.M.Poor,  Commander,  San  Antonio, Tex. 
Col.  Taylor  McRae,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thos.  W.  Dodd,  Laredo,  Tex. 

WESTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  E.  M.  Bean,  Commander,  Cameron,  Tex. 
Col.  W.  M.  McGregor,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Cameron.  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  H.  E.  Shelley,  Austin,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Donnell,  Meridian,  Tex. 

MISSOURI  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jo.  O.  Shelby,  Commander,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Col.  PI.  A.  Newman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Huntsville,  Mo. 

ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Fletcher,  Commander,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Col.  W.  H.  Haynes,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  M.  Hudson,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  Centre  Point,  Ark. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ben  H.  Crowley,  Paragould,  Ark. 

Brig.  Gen.  Reese  B.  Hogan,  Russellville,  Ark. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  Commander,  McAlester,  I.  T. 
Col.  Louis  C.  Tennent,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Galt,  Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  M.  Haley,  Krebs,  I.  T. 

OKLAHOMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Thomas,  Commander,  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency,  Okla. 

Col.  J.  O.  Casler,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Also  all  camps  in  Montana,  New  Mexico,  California 
and  the  West  in  this  department. 


WE'VE  FOUGHT  AGAIN. 


DEDICATED  TO  MRS.  F.  G.  DE  FONTAINE  AND  TUE 
CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

Though  years  have  passed  away  since  that  sad  day 
When  Southern  arms  were  stacked,  and  tears  like  rain 

Coursed  down  the  Southern  cheeks,  I’ve  heard  them  say, 

. The  veterans  scarred  and  old,  ‘‘We’ve  fought  again  !” 

The  saddest  day  has  come — and  it  has  passed. 

What  tongue  can  tell  the  heart-break  and  the  pain? 

Though  then  we  stood  through  war,  not  first,  but  last, 

Have  we  done  ill  since  then?  We’ve  fought  again  ! 

Though  three  decades  have  passed  since  war  did  cease, 

We  have  not  idly  stood  upon  the  plain  ; 

We’ve  won  our  oldtime  place  through  arts  of  peace, 

But  not  through  lethargy.  We’ve  fought  again  ! 

The  death  blow  to  our  hopes  left  Hope  alive, 

And  though  we  love  our  dead,  who  would  complain? 

They  live  a better  life,  while  we,  who  strive, 

Keep  green  their  memory — though  we’ve  fought  again. 

The  world  is  ours  yet,  and  who  the  cur 

Would  treat  our  Southern  land  with  such  disdain 

As  not  to  make  our  Union  see  in  her 
The  surest  anchor-  when  we’ve  fought  again? 

Oh,  Comrades  of  the  Gray  ! though  laid  aside 
The  arms  and  banners,  can  you  not  explain 

When  asked,  “How  have  you  stemmed  ill-fortune’s  tide?” 
By  saying,  “We  had  faith  and — fought  again?” 

Crockett,  Texas.  Jack  Le  Bruni. 
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AN  HISTORIC  DOCUMENT. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Fuller,  of  Umatilla,  Fla.,  sends  an  old 
faded  print  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  an  “extra.” 
It  is  from  the  True  Democrat , and  headed, 

“TELEGRAM  FROM  SENATOR  TOOMBS.” 

“Washington,  Dec.  23. — Senator  Toombs  tele- 
graphs the  following,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Georgia: 

'•'•Fellow  Citizens  of  Georgia:  I came  here  to  se- 

cure your  constitutional  rights,  or  to  demonstrate  to 
you  that  you  can  get  no  guarantee  for  these  rights 
from  your  Northern  confederates. 

“The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a committee 
of  thirteen  in  the  Senate  yesterday.  I was  appoint- 
ed on  the  committee  and  accepted  the  trust.  I sub- 
mitted propositions  which,  so  far  from  receiving 
decided  support  from  a single  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  committee,  were  all  treated 
with  utter  derision  or  contempt.  The  vote  was 
then  taken  in  committee  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  and  each  and  all  of  them  were  voted 
against  unanimously  by  the  Black  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

“In  addition  to  these  facts,  a majority  of  the 
Black  Republican  members  of  the  committee  de- 
clared distinctly  that  they  had  no  guarantees  to  offer , 
which  was  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

“The  Black  Republican  members  of  this  commit- 
tee of  Thirteen  are  representative  men  of  their  party 
and  section,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  information 
truly  represent  the  committee  of  thirty-three  in  the 
House,  which  on  Tuesday  adjourned  for  a week 
without  coming  to  any  vote,  after  solemnly  pledging 
themselves  to  vote  on  all  propositions  then  before 
them  on  that  date. 

“That  committee  is  controlled  by  Black  Republi- 
cans, your  enemies,  who  only  seek  to  amuse  you 
with  delusive  hope  until  your  election,  in  order  that 
you  may  defeat  the  friends  of  secession.  If  you  are 
deceived  by  them  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  I have 
put  the  test  fairly  and  frankly.  It  is  decisive  against 
you;  and  now  I tell  you  upon  the  faith  of  a true 
man  that  all  further  looking  to  the  North  for  se- 
curity for  your  Constitutional  rights  in  the  Union 
ought  to  be  instantly  abandoned.  It  is  fraught 
with  nothing  but  ruin  to  yourselves  and  your  pos- 
terity. 

“Secession  by  the  fourth  of  March  next  should  be 
thundered  from  the  ballot  box  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Georgia  on  the  second  day  of  January  next. 
Such  a voice  will  be  your  best  guarantee  for  liber- 
ty, security,  tranquility  and  glory. 

Robert  Toombs.” 


“Washington,  Dec.  18. — Mr.  Crawford,  of  Ga., 
offered  the  following  resolution  in  Congress  yester- 
day. To-day  the  test  was  made  and  the  resolution 
tabled  by  a decided  vote.  So  much  for  our  rights 
in  the  Union. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  property  in  slaves;  that  Congress 


has  passed  laws  to  aid  slave-holders  in  recapturing 
their  slaves,  whenever  they  escape  and  make  their 
way  into  free  States;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  negroes  were  not 
included,  either  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  except 
as  slaves,  and  that  they  cannot  become  citizens; 
and  we,  the  members  of  this  House,  hereby  sustain 
and  support  this  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
these  laws,  and  said  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.” 


“Washington,  Dec.  23. — In  the  Senate  Committee 
yesterday  the  Republicans  asked  for  more  time  be- 
fore they  voted  on  the  resolutions  before  them.  Mr. 
Toombs  opposed  delay,  and  every  proposition  was 
voted  down.  Messrs.  Toombs  and  Crittenden  were 
the  only  two  who  voted  for  Crittenden’s  resolutions. 
This  attitude  of  the  Republicans  had  a most  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  whole  community.” 

MAJOR  GENERAL  W.  D.  HOLDER. 


W.  D.  Holder,  Major-General  of  the  Mississippi 
Divisiou  :s  a.  native  of  Madison  County,  Ky.  His 
grandfather,  Col.  John  Holder,  having  gone  from 
Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  joined  fortunes  with 
Daniel  Boone  in  1775,  in  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground  ” He  has  honorable  mention  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary records.  His  father,  who  commanded  a 
company  from  Kentucky  in  the  war  of  1812,  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Tennessee  in  1825;  thence  to 
Mississippi  in  1839. 


W.  D.  HOLDER. 
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Colonel  Holder  finished  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Aberdeen  and  Houston,  Miss.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Pontotoc  in  1843,  and  afterwards 
served  as  deputy  marshall  of  said  court.  He  volun- 
teered in  1845  46  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  was 
not  accepted.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  Pontotoc  County  in  1853,  serving  one 
term.  He  married  Miss  Bowles,  of  Lafayette 
County,  Miss.,  in  1854,  and  gettled  on  a farm  in 
Pontotoc  County.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  he  promptly  organized  a com- 
pany and  was  elected  Captain  by  acclamation.  It 
became  Company  C,  Seventeenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, with  W.  S.  Featherstone  as  Colonel.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  their  enlistment — twelve 
months— every  man  re-enlisted,  and  he  was  re-elected 
Captain  unanimously.  Soon  afterward,  upon  the 
promotion  of  Colonel  Featherstone  to  Brigadier 
General,  Captain  Holder  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  regiment. 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  First  Manassas, 
Leesburg,  Chickahominy  “(the  seven  days’  fight 
around  Richmond),”  ChancellorsviHc,  and  Gettys- 
burg, besides  numerous  skirmishes.  His  thigh 
was  broken,  near  the  body,  at  Malvern  Hill,  and 
he  received  a wound  in  the  abdomen,  at  Gettysburg, 
supposed  to  be  fatal.  This  last  named'  wound  er- 
manently  disabled  him.  He  wa''  elected  to  con- 
federate Congress,  without  canvass  or  solicitation, 
from  the  Eastern  District  of  Mississippi,  to  succeed 
Gen.  Ruben  Davis.  He  did  not  resign  his  commission 
however,  until  the  board  of  surgeons  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  after  a careful  examination,  declared  him 
wholly  unfit  for  further  service  in  the  field.  He 
served  in  Congress  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  returned  with  his  family  to  his 
farm  in  Pontotoc  County,  Miss.  From  there,  in 
1872,  he  moved  for  a short  time  to  Shelby  County, 
Tenn. , but  returned  to  Lafayette  County,  Miss. 
He  was  appointed  Deputy  State  Auditor  in  1886, 
and  in  1895  was  made  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  January,  1896. 


Miss  Minnie  Clopton,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Sponsor 
for  the  Mississippi  Division  at  Richmond,  only 
daughter  of  W.  H.  and  Maggie  Clopton,  is  a typical 
Mississippi  girl;  of  medium  size,  perfect  form,  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  is  bright  and  vivacious  in  conversa- 
tion and  graceful  in  carriage  and  manner. 


MISS  MINNIE  CLOPTON. 

Her  father  was  a gallant  member  of  the  Van 
Dorn’s,  a crack  company  in  the  Eleventh  Missis- 
sippi Regiment,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  command  with  unwaver- 
ing fidelity  and  courage  from  beginning  to  end. 


MctTiNl,  Or 
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9.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r.  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Olfice:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

The  Veteran  greets  comrades  after  three  and  a 
half  years  of  unvarying-  success,  due  to  cheir  un- 
stinted and  never  failing-  zeal  in  its  behalf,  with  a 
sense  of  oblig-ation  that  subdues, and  yet  which  boldly 
claims  credit  for  having-  done  what  it  could,  all 
the  time.  Its  sacred  obligations  are  felt,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  battle  on  and  on  without  loss  of  ardor. 
Hence  it  pleads  for  continued  co-operation. 


Enterprising  patriotic  gentlemen  living  at  Mur- 
freesboro and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield  near 
Stones  River  have  organized  and  are  taking  steps 
to  present  the  merits  of  the  battleground  there  for 
a Military  Park.  They  have  secured  options  on  the 
property  at  low  figures. 

While  the  men  connected  with  it  are  largely  of 
the  Confederate  element,  Veterans  or  their  sons, 
Capt.  C.  A.  Scheafe  who  fought  through  the  war  for 
the  Union,  is  President  of  the  Association.  Captain 
Scheafe  never  forgot  that  the  war  ended  in  1865. 

The  Association  is  named  Stones  River  Battle- 
field and  National  Park.  Jesse  W.  Sparks,  Jr.,  son 
of  a Veteran  of  the  Eighth  Texas,  is  the  Secretary. 


It  becomes  impossible  to  get  the  great  Camp  list 
corrected  and  complete  in  time  for  this  Reunion 
Veteran.  Many  Camps  have  responded  to  request 
for  corrections, but  a large  list  of  new  ones  have  failed 
must  be  through  error  in  mail.  General  Moorman 
is  cordially  zealous  to  aid  in  the  matter.  By  delay- 
ing the  list  to  August,  it  is  hoped  that  every  Camp 
finding  an  error  in  the  April  number  will  report  it. 
The  note  printed  on  first  page  of  June  Veteran  errs 
in  reference  to  delegates  admitted  at  Richmond.  It 
is  one  to  every  twenty  instead  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers as  there  stated. 


So  many  demands  for  space  in  this  Veteran  have 
attention,  that  the  Shiloh  Reunion  report  is  aban- 
doned, except  to  state  that  there  was  a large  local  at- 
tendance, and  Capt.  J.  W.  Irwin,  Confederate,  who,  as 
Land  Agent  for  the  Government,  is  much  interested 
in  the  Park  Monument,  officiated  most  creditably  in 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  reunion.  This  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  is  not  specially  to  apologize, 
but  in  this  off  period  from  interest  in  matters  there 
to  tiote  some  facts  that  should  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  our  people. 


There  was  no  battle  of  the  war,  perhaps,  in  which 
a more  sturdy  American  element  fought  for  the 
Union  than  at  Shiloh,  and  Union  Veterans  never 
assemble  who  have  a more  exalted  regard  for  Con- 
federates than  those  who  go  to  Shiloh.  Let  this 
important  fact  be  not  forgotten  when  the  next  re- 
union time  occurs.  The  April  anniversary,  6th 
and  7th  will  evidently  be  the  time,  and  let  the  Con- 
federate element  not  forg-et  that,  as  a National  Park 
is  being  established  there,  to  meet  and  greet 
the  Westerners  who  go  annually  at  considerable 
sacrifice  of  time  will  be  a pleasure  and  a duty.  The 
Veteran  gives  notice  now  that  its  purpose  will  be 
to  exercise  diligence  to  make  a showing  for  the 
South  next  year,  assured  that  it  would  be  a pleasure 
to  Confederates,  and  that  its  influence  upon  the 
heroic  element  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Union 
solely  will  do  much  good.  For  reasons  which  may 
be  explained  in  detail  later,  a large  gathering  of 
Southerners  at  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Landing  can 
be  utilized  to  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 


A pride  of  the  Veteran  is  in  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. Errors  will  now  and  then  get  in,  however, 
through  erroneous  accounts  by  contributors.  For 
instance,  in  the  sketch  of  Governor  Turney,  printed 
on  page  235,  there  are  several  misstatements. 

He  was  never  County  Surveyor,  though  he  did 
surveying  on  his  account;  he  didn’t  go  to  Virginia 
•‘with  Hatton’s  Brigade,”  but  before  all  others  from 
Tennessee  with  the  First  Regiment  which  he  organ- 
ized and  commanded.  Hatton  went  as  Colonel  un- 
der Gen.  Sam  Anderson,  and  when  Gen.  Anderson 
resigned,  Hatton  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  brigade.  Col.  Turney’s  regiment  was  in  that 
brigade  and  he  was  with  Hatton  when  killed  at 
Seven  Pines.  After  that  his  regiment  was  in 
Archer’s  brigade.  He  was  in  all  the  battles  men- 
tioned and  other  smaller  ones,  but  he  was  not 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines  nor  at  Antietam. 

Governor  Turney  was  Chief  Justice  until  January 
15,  1893,  when  he  was  inaugurated  Governor. 

The  reference  to  Capt.  J.  N.  Barney  in  the  tribute 
to  his  wife  mentions  him  as  resigning  his  position 
in  the  United  States  Navy  to  join  the  Confederate 
Army  when  it  should  have  been  Navy.  Capt. 
Barney  commanded  the  Jamestown  in  a naval  fight 
at  Hampton  Roads;  was  second  in  command  in  the 
fight  at  Drewry’s  Bluff;  he  commanded  the  Harriet 
Lane  at  Galveston.  He  also  commanded  the  Florida 
and  was  promoted  for  gallantry  and  meritorous  con- 
duct. Mrs.  Barney’s  great  work  in  securing  $5,100 
for  the  cemetery  at  Fredericksburg  was  accomplish- 
ed in  two  years,  and  on  her  birthday,  1891,  the  monu- 
ment was  unveiled. 


Confederate  Veteran. 
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Address  to  the  State  Division,  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sibley. 


At  the  State  gathering,  in  Augusta,  of  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  this  clever  account  is 
given: 

The  fair  hands  of  women  had  added  additional 
charm  to  the  already  beautiful  hall,  for  vines  and 
dowers  and  potted  plants  gave  quite  a homelike  air 
of  festivity  to  the  surroundings.  The  windows  were 
framed  in  vines,  while  on  each  sill  rested  a huge 
palm.  The  rostrum  blossomed  forth  in  vernal  beau- 
ty, and  the  sweet  perfume  of  flowers  lent  their  fra- 
grance to  enhance  the  scene. 

There  has  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  city  been 
a more  successful  meeting  than  that  of  yesterday, 
when  from  all  parts  of  our  glorious  old  State  fair 
women  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  ones  who  wore  the  gray. 

MRS.  SIBLEY’S  ADDRESS. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  Honored  by  that 
title!  Let  it  be  mentioned  with  reverence  and  ten- 
derness. It  tells  of  a nation  that  is  dead  and  gone; 
of  martyrs  brave  who  fell  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try; of  a time  that  can  be  no  more,  and  fi  people  that 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  It  tells  of  a Southern 
Confederacy  that  blazed  forth  suddenly  into  glory; 
it  tells  of  a nation  whose  history  during  the  brief 
years  of  its  existence  records  one  of  the  grandest 
struggles  for  liberty  and  rights  this  world  has  ever 
known. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  coming  simply  as 
women  of  the  South,  you  would  have  met  with  cor- 
dial greeting;  but  coming  in  the  name  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  that 
struggle  and  our  beloved  and  sacred  dead,  you  are 
doubly  welcome  to  our  hearts  and  our  homes.  I es- 
teem it  an  honored  privilege  to  extend  you  Augusta’s 
greeting,  superfluous  though  it  seems;  for  there  is 
not  a place  in  all  our  broad  Southland  but  will 
throw  wide  open  its  gates  and  doors,  and  bid  you 
hearty  welcome  and  God  speed.  Much  more  should 
Augusta,  so  mercifully  and  wonderfully  spared  the 
immediate  shock  of  battle  and  terrors  of  war.  Not 
lacking,  however,  in  patriotism,  heroism,  and  sacri- 
fice. she  sent  thousands  of  her  bravest  and  best  to 
the  front,  many  of  whom  never  returned.  If  spared 
the  terrors  of  shot  and  shell,  she  was  the  theater  of 
scenes  exciting  and  stirring.  In  the  direct  route 
from  many  points  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  to  the  seat  of  war 
in  Virginia,  her  depots  and  streets  were  often 
thronged  with  the  soldiers  passing  to  and  fro,  amid 
the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  beating  of  drums. 

Augusta  was  also  a great  hospital  center.  Train 
loads  of  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  back  from  the 
battlefield  to  be  cared  for.  Wayside  homes  were 
established  for  disabled  soldiers;  and  the  women  of 
our  city,  with  loving  devotion,  tenderly  ministered 
to  the  suffering  and  dying,  and  helped  to  fit  many 
volunteers  on  their  way  to  the  army. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  it  is  to  no  “ mean  ” 


city  that  we  have  bidden  you  welcome,  as  I trust  you 
will  find  out  for  yourselves  during  your  sojourn  with 
us.  From  the  time  of  her  birth  in  1735  and  royal 
naming  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  in  honor  of  Princess 
Augusta,  she  has  had  a noble  record. 

Hoary-headed  with  age,  venerable  and  distin- 
guished, as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  “ Province 
of  Georgia,”  in  the  old  colonial  times,  Augusta  has 
been  ever  prominent  in  her  country’s  history.  Look- 
ing back  upon  its  several  epochs,  she  can  point  with 
pride  to  her  ever-ready  responses  to  the  call  of  duty, 
and  her  participation  in  every  event  of  moment  con- 
nected with  its  interests  and  welfare.  Her  sol- 
diers served  with  distinction  through  the  Indian 
wars,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Florida  War,  and  the  War  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  addition  to  these,  she  has  passed  through  lo- 
cal epidemics,  floods,  cyclones,  earthquakes,  and 
fires;  but,  surviving  them  all,  has  risen,  Phoenix- 
like, from  the  “ ashes  of  hope,”  and  sprung  to  new 
life  and  grander  efforts  after  each  succeeding  catas- 
trophe; and  to-day  she  sits  a queen  fair  and  happy 
in  her  beautiful  and  historic  domain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  winding  Savannah, 

Where  summer  is  mantled  in  green, 

Is  planted  a beautiful  city — 

The  loveliest  that  ever  was  seen. 

Here  love  in  her  realm  sits  supremely, 

And  angels  of  friendship  abound, 

And  beautiful  maidens  divinely 

Clasp  hands  with  the  manly  profound. 

’Tis  known  as  the  City  of  Fountains, 

From  North,  South,  West,  and  from  East; 

And  there’s  water  enough  in  abundance 
For  all  needs  of  mbn  and  of  beast. 

Here  the  streets  are  straight  and  well  shaded, 

Here  the  homes  show-  refinement  and  care; 

To  the  stranger  they  give  a good  welcome, 

And  also  a good  bill  of  fare. 

But  the  pride  of  that  beautiful  city 
Is  its  monument,  gleaming  and  fair, 

As  it  stands  in  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 

Wiith  its  five  dead  heroes  there; 

Where  the  skies  are  the  bluest  and  brightest, 

And  clouds  in  their  varying’  dyes. 

And  stars  in  the  calm,  stilly  twilight 
Watch  over  like  sentinel  eves. 

In  woman’s  nature  there  is  a God  given  sentimen- 
tality that  makes  her  cling  to  her  loved  and  lost  with 
a devotion  that  is  undying.  Out  of  such  sprang  the 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association  and  Decoration  Day. 
Of  the  many  cenotaphs  that  have  been  raised  in 
memory  of  the  dead  of  the  war  none  are  handsomer, 
more  imposing,  or  raise  a taller  head  than  the  noble 
Confederate  monument  erected  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Memorial  Association  of  Augusta,  sending  its  shaft 
heavenward  seventy-six  feet,  its  pinnacle  bearing 
the  statue  of  a private  Confederate  soldier,  the  four 
corners  of  the  pedestal  bearing  life-size  statues  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Thomas  R.  R. 
Cobb,  and  William  II.  Walker.  It  is  the  pride  of 
Augusta,  the  pride  of  Georgia,  and  the  pride  of  the 
South. 

The  association,  which  was  organized  in  1868, 
bears  honored  names  upon  its  lists:  Mrs.  John  T). 
Carter,  its  first  president;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Walton  (now 
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Mrs.  F.  A.  Timberlake),  its  second;  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Steiner,  Mrs.  John  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Adams,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Whitehead,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Dortic,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Co- 
hen, Mrs.  J.  R.  Lamar,  Mrs.  DeSaussare  Ford,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Hilliard,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Deriw,  Mrs.  John  M.  Clark, 


Augusta  Monument. 


Mrs.  Campfield,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Danforth,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  Mrs.  Bredenberg, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  May,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Castleberry,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Moore,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Rowland. 

All  honor  to  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of 
Augusta  for  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Confeder- 
ate dead!  May  it  prove  a monument  to  their  patri- 
otism as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  whose  memory  they 
wish  to  perpetuate. 

All  honor  to  like  associations  throughout  our 
Southland  that  have  placed  so  lovingly  the  head- 
stones over  brave  soldiers,  and  that  have  raised  mon- 
uments to  the  dead  Confederacy,  pointing  to  a bet 
ter  country  than  this,  where  war  and  strife  and 
death  are  not  found,  and  all  is  peace! 

Let  us  not  forget  the  handsome  monument  erected 
by  the  Sunday  school  of  St.  James  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  twenty-three  teachers  and  scholars 
who  fell  in  the  war.  It  bears  also  the  names  of  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  slain  of  Richmond 
County. 

Still  another  monument  is  the  old  Confederate 
powder  works  chimney  left  standing  in  front  of 
Sibley  Mill,  on  the  site  of  which,  during  the  war, 
was  the  largest  and  most  complete  powder  works 
in  the  world,  and  by  which  the  ammunition  and  ma- 
terial from  the  government  workshops  enabled  the 
Southern  armies  to  hold  out  so  long  against  such 
fearful  odds. 

. Calling  attention  to  those,  we  must  not  forget 


the  “ soldiers’  section  ” at  the  cemetery,  so  long 
and  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  Ladies’  Memorial  As- 
sociation and  the  women  and  children  of  Augusta, 
and  where  they  have  placed  a fountain  in  the  midst 
to  murmur  its  gentle  requiem  for  the  dead. 

To  none  are  we  more  indebted  for  keeping  alive 
the  memories  of  the  Confederacy  than  to  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son Thomas,  both  by  her  office  as  secretary  of  the 
Memorial  Association  since  1886,  and  by  her  elo- 
quent and  forceful  pen  that  has  so  often  made  its 
appeal  for  perpetuating  its  memories  and  honoring 
its  dead. 

Remembering  these,  shall  we  withhold  mention  of 
the  monument  to  the  Georgia  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War:  Hall,  Walton,  and  Gwinett?  Bright- 
ly burn  the  tires  of  enthusiasm  in  honoring  all  who 
died  in  defense  of  our  country!  By  such  is  patriot- 
ism kept  alive  and  engendered.  God  speed  you,  no- 
ble Daughters  of  the  Confederacy!  In  these  sordid, 
selfish,  degenerate  times,  patriotism,  chivalry,  rev- 
erence, and  many  characteristics  of  the  old  times 
that  have  gone,  and  that  helped  to  make  our  nation 
the  grandest  and  best  on  the  earth,  are  rapidly  dy- 
ing out. 

The  speaker  who  stands  before  you  remembers, 
and  with  keenest  longings,  the  good  “ old  days  ” 
when  religion,  morality,  virtue,  honor,  and  patriot- 
ism and  chivalry  occupied  high  ground,  and  main- 
tained it.  Now  they  are,  the  things  most  often 
scoffed  at.  God  forgive  us  that  it  should  be  so! 
Living,  as  the  speaker  has,  during  four  periods  of 
the  South’s  history,  in  the  days  of  the  old  South, 
the  Confederate  South,  the  days  of  reconstruction, 
and  since,  she  has  seen  many  changes,  some  for  the 
better;  but  many  have  been  so  deplorable  that  we 
seem  a totally  different  people.  Having  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  glorious  old  South,  with  associations, 
special  and  hallowed,  of  a time  that  has  gone  forev- 
er and  a people  that  will  soon  have  passed  away, 
it  is  not  strange  that  she  loves  it  best  and  holds  its 
memories  in  deepest  reverence. 


Daughters’  Certificate  of  Membership. 

Yonder  battle-stained  flag  can  never  be  as  dear 
to  the  generations  to  come  as  to  those  of  us  who 
saw  it  when  first  unfurled  in  the  hands  of  the  “ boys 
in  gray.”  There  are  of  us  who  saw  it  flying  from 
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the  standards  and  ramparts  of  Confederate  camps, 
as  we  followed  our  soldier  husbands  during  the  war 
wherever  we  could  join  them  with  safety.  Asso- 
ciations many  and  the  dearest  cling  around  it  for  us. 

For,  though  conquered,  we  adore  it; 

Love  the  cold,  dead  hands  that  bore  it; 

Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it; 

And  pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  we  turn  it  over  lov- 
ingly and  tenderly  to  your  care  and  reverence,  with 
all  the  relics  and  memories  of  that  time. 


PATRIOTIC  SONS  OF  VETERANS. 


The  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  1,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
Richmond,  will  entertain  the  Camp  Moultrie  Sons 
of  Veterans,  of  Charleston,  during  the  Reunion  as 
their  own  guests.  The  Veteran  notes  this  with 
pride.  These  two  organizations  of  Sons  are  a credit 
to  the  two  cities  in  which  they  reside,  and  also  a 
credit  to  the  Veteran  Camps  in  these  cities. 

A brief  history  of 
Camp  Moultrie  is 
given  here  to  encour- 
age Sons  in  other 
places. 

The  Survivors’  As- 
sociation of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  founded  in 
1866,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  Con- 
federate association  in 
the  South.  Sons  of 
veterans  were  admit- 
ted as  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  nineteen  young  men  were  so  enrolled  on  its 
books,  it  was  decided  in  May,  1894,  to  merge  the 
Association  into  a camp  of  the  United  Confederate 


Veterans,  and  a committee  to  arrange  the  necessary 
steps  was  appointed.  However,  before  such  a step 
could  be  taken,  in  justice  to  them,  the  junior  mem- 
bers were  consulted,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
drop  them  from  the  roll  when  the  camp  was  formed. 

A meeting  of  these  nineteen  Sons  was  therefore 
called,  and  a conference  held  with  the  committee 
from  the  survivors.  They  unanimously  with- 
drew from  this  association,  and  decided  to  form  a 
camp  of  Sons.  Camp  Sumter,  No.  250,  U.  C.  V., 
was  therefore  formed  in  October,  1894,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Survivors’  Association,  and  Messrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Smyth,  chairman;  Stephen  R.  Bell  and  C.  Ir- 
vine Walker,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a committee  to 
organize  a camp  of  Sons.  This  committee  went  to 
work  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  send- 
ing circulars  to  all  sons  of  Confederate  veterans  in 
Charleston,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  a meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  organizing  such  a camp. 

On  Nov.  15,  1894,  Camp  Moultrie,  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  was  formed,  and  started  life  with 
eight}'  charter  members.  During  the  twenty-odd 
years  that  the  Survivors’  Association  admitted  sons 
as  honorary  members  but  nineteen  joined;  so  the 
wisdom  of  forming  a camp  of  sons  was  clearly  prov- 
en. 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  Camp  Moultrie  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  applicant’s  ancestor 
saw  active  service  in  the  Confederate  army  or  navy. 

Applications  are  made  on  printed  forms,  which 
set  forth  fully  the  record  of  the  ancestor,  giving  the 
date  when  ancestor  entered  the  State  service  and 
the  Confederate  service,  and  also  the  company,  reg- 
iment, and  rank.  Then  the  promotions  and  dates  of 
same;  the  engagements  at  which  present;  when  and 
how  wounded;  when  and  where  taken  prisoner; 
when  and  where  detailed,  and  by  whose  order;  and 
also  the  expiration  of  the  service.  All  this  must 
be  certified  to  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  an- 
cestor’s command.  This  is  read  at  a meeting  of 
the  camp,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  applica- 
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tion,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carefully  verify  all  infor- 
mation ; and,  if  correct,  to  approve  and  report  the 
same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  camp,  'when  the  ap- 
plicant is  elected.  On  the  point  of  eligibility  the 
constitution  reads:  “All  male  descendants  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  or  navy  to  the 
end  of  the  war  or  were  honorably  retired  or  dis- 


The  First  Confederate  Capital. 

charged,  or  who  died  in  the  service,  are  eligible  for 
membership.”  No  restriction  as  to  the  age  of  a 
member  is  made,  except  that  no  member  under  six- 
teen (the  last  conscript  age  of  the  Confederacy)  can 
vote,  and  no  member  under  twenty-one  can  hold  of- 
fice. 

The  camp  has  had  a wonderfully  successful 
growth,  its  membership  now  being  over  two  hun- 
dred, and  new  members  join  at  every  meeting. 

The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  October,  December,  February,  April-, 
and  June,  and  the  anniversary  meeting  November 
15th  of  each  year.  At  these  meetings  two  or  more 
veterans  are  present  by  special  invitation,  and  ad- 
dress the  camp  on  Confederate  subjects.  The  meet- 
ings are  largely  attended. 

Camp  Moultrie  has  taken  a very  active  part  in  all 
Confederate  enterprises,  and  has  greatly  revived 
and  increased  by  its  enthusiastic  efforts  the  interest 
of  all  the  people  of  Charleston  in  such  matters. 
The  attendance  upon  Memorial  Day  exercises  have 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years  by  the 
efforts  of  Camp  Moultrie. 

Dues  of  the  camp  are  made  very  low  in  order  to 
allow  any  eligible  man  to  join.  The  initiation  fee 
is  but  -fl,  and  the  yearly  dues  $1. 

The  camp  has  adopted  a beautiful  badge,  a dia- 
mond-shaped background  of  gold,  surmounted  by 
the  last  Confederate  flag,  enameled  in  its  true  col- 
ors, above  and  below  which  are  two  scrolls  contain- 
ing in  gold  letters  the  words  “ Camp  ” and  “ Moul- 
trie,” respectively.  This  badge  was  designed  for 
the  cam])  by  a committee  of  its  members. 

The  present  officers  are:  Robert  A.  Smyth,  com 
mandant;  John  B.  Adger,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant  com- 


mander; E.  J.  Kinloch,  M.D.,  second  lieutenant  com- 
mander; David  Huguenin,  adjutant;  Edward  F. 
Parker,  M.D.,  surgeon;  J.  G.  Morris,  quartermaster; 
W.  Turner  Logan,  treasurer;  Eugene  N.  Simons,  col- 
or sergeant;  Julian  L.  Wells,  historian. 

The  Veteran  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  Lee  Camp 
of  Sons,  but  they  evidently  are  fully  alive  to  the  pa- 
triotic and  otherwise  worthy  purposes  for  which 
they  were  organized. 

Surely  the  pride  of  young  men  elsewhere  will  be 
stirred  by  these  two  camps. 

Julian  L.  Wells,  historian  for  Camp  Moultrie, 
stated  in  an  address: 

“ The  existence  of  Camp  Moultrie  is  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  command:  ‘Honor  tliy  father  and  thy 
mother.’  Respect  for  the  virtues  of  our  progenitors 
is  the  surest  road  to  that  epitome  of  all  virtues,  self- 
respect,  in  itself  the  cause  and  the  result  of  virtue. 
Our  object  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
South's  sweetest  singer:  It  is  to  perpetuate  “the 
story  of  the  glory  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.' 

“ Daily  the  beloved  and  revered  forms  of  those 
who  bravely  bore  their  part  in  the  South’s  great 
struggle  are  passing  from  our  view  to  ‘ rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  ’ with  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.  With  the  characteristic  modesty  of  true  merit 
they  die,  for  the  most  part,  with  their  lips  sealed  as 
to  the  mighty  deeds  in  which  they  bore  their  share. 
Too  rarely  have  their  pens  preserved  in  lasting  form 
the  record  of  their  swords.  The  story  of  their  lives, 
replete  with  inspiration  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  gen- 
erations yet  un  born  As  retained  only  in  fragmentary 
form  in  the  minds  of  their  children.  Material  that 
would  adorn  forever  the  pages  of  history,  of  poetry. 


Across  the  James  from  Richmond,  1865. 

and  of  romance  is  daily  swallowed  up  in  flu*  grave. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  this  must  no  longer 
be. 

“The  true  historian  must  have  a heart  as  well  as 
a head.  His  heart  must  beat  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  whose  history  lie  traces;  in 
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sympathy  lie  must  be  one  of  them.  If  this  subtle 
unity  of  feeling  be  lacking,  the  labors  of  the  historian 
degenerate  into  a mere  dry-as-dust  chronicle.  The 
soul  of  history  has  fled,  and  only  the  dull  facts,  the 
mere  corpse,  remain. 

“ The  so  called  histories  used  in  our  schools  teem 
with  misstatements  as  to  the  facts,  and  with  false 
conclusions;  while  matters  of  opinion  are  stated  as 
facts,  and  the  youthful  mind  is  perverted  by  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  itself. 
Hence  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  acquiescing 
in  silence  instead  of  meeting  misrepresentation  by 
prompt  challenge  and  sturdy  denial,  backed  by  log- 
ical argument.” 


EXPERIENCE  OF  ESCAPING  PRISON. 


Miss  Susie  Gentry,  Franklin,  Tenn. : 

Thomas  P.  Owen,  of  Col.  Ed.  Cook's  Thirty-second 
Regiment  of  Tennessee,  was  detailed  by  Col.  Cook, 
when  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Nov.  23,  1863,  to  go 
after  his  horse,  which  had  been  shot  in  the  nose,  and 
was  at  a farm  some  distance  away.  It  was  the  day 
of  Missionary  Ridge  battle.  While  Owen  was  on 
his  mission  lie  encountered  some  Yankee  cavalry, 
who  gave  chase,  and  captured  him  and  a courier 
between  Rives  Station  and  Tennessee  River.  They 
were  taken,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  where  they  were  told  to  “ jump  upon  any 
horses”  they  could.  Owen  got  an  old  gray,  and, 
while  riding  to  Chattanooga,  was  ordered  by  an  of- 
ficer to  dismount  that  a sick  soldier  might  ride.  He 
refused  to  obey.  Again  during  the  journey  he  was 
told  to  get  down,  and  the  officer  said:  “ If  I have  to 
tell  you  again,  I'll  shoot  you.”  Owen  dismounted, 
and  walked  for  some  time,  when  he  got  “ very  sick,” 
and  another  fellow  had  to  walk.  They  had  to  foot 
it  from  Chattanooga  to  Bridgeport,  where  they  were 
put  on  cars  for  the  Maxwell  House  Prison,  at  Nash- 


ville. After  a few  days,  Owen  and  other  prisoners 
were  marched  down  to  the  Louisville  depot  to  be 
sent  North.  He  had  determined  to  escape  if  possi- 
ble, so  watched  for  his  opportunity.  While  at  the 
depot  he  saw  that  the  guard  was  not  watching  him, 
and  stepped  across  to  the  sidewalk,  where  a large 
party  of  citizens  were  seeing  the  prisoners  off,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  However,  a negro  boy 
saw  him.  and  called  the  guard's  attention,  and  he 
was  soon  caught,  when  two  Dutch  guards  made  him 
“ double  quick  ” to  the  Maxwell  House.  Still  he 
never  gave  up  the  idea  of  escape.  About  noon  that 
day  volunteers  were  asked  for  to  carry  water  to  the 
prisoners.  Owen  quickly  presented  himself  (think- 
ing the  pump  was  somewhere  outside);  but,  alas! 
he  was  shown  a hydrant  in  the  hotel  court,  where 
lie  and  another  pumped  and  carried  tubs  of  water 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories  until  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night.  Having  now  fully  determined  to 
escape,  he  tore  up  his  blankets  and  coverlet,  and 
made  them  into  a rope,  which  he  intended  to  sus- 
pend from  a second-story  window.  He  went  down 
to  fix  his  “ ladder,”  and  found  the  second  story  to 
be  used  as  a dormitory.  He  noiselessly  stepped  over 
the  men  in  making  his  way  to  a window,  when  a 
burly  “ six-footer  ” arose,  and  said:  “ What  in  the  — 
are  you  doing  here?  Getting  ready  to  steal?”  Owren 
took  his  canteen,  and  said:  “ If  you  come  a foot  near- 
er, I will  bust  your  head  for  you!”  The  “ six-footer  ” 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  laid 
down;  but  Owen  did  not  get  to  the  window  that 
night. 

About  a week  after  this  experience  Owen  was  of 
another  detachment  of  prisoners  taken  to  the  Louis- 
ville depot  for  Northern  transportation.  His 
“ break  for  liberty  ” this  third  time  was  a charm, 
for  he  did  escape.  While  at  the  depot  he  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  guard.  Finding  three  citizens  leaning 
against  a freight  car,  he  also  rested  himself,  and 
saw  the  prisoners  put  aboard.  When  the  train 
pulled  out,  he  walked  back  to  the  Square  with  the 
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citizens,  but  did  not  talk  for  fear  he  would  commit 
himself.  It  was  December  7th,  and  very  cold.  He 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Pike.  After 
going  some  distance,  he  struck  a field  of  weeds  high- 
er than  his  head,  and  was  making  through  it.  when 
he  saw  near  him  a picket’s  fire  behind  a pile  of  rock. 
He  quickly  dropped,  and  grunted  like  a hog,  when 
the  picket  exclaimed:  “ You  fool,  you!  Don’t  you 
know  we  would  ruther  kill  a horg  now  than  a man?” 
Owen  thought  it  time  for  him  to  “ git;”  so  he  moved 
away  as  rapidly  as  possible  a la  snake.  When  he 
had  gotten  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Neg- 
ley,  between  the  pike  and  railroad,  he  again  came 
upon  a picket  behind  a stump.  “ Who  comes  there?” 
was  heard  by  Owen,  who  answered:  “A  citizen.” 
“Advance,  and  give  the  countersign,”  said  the  pick- 
et. “ I haven't  it,”  replied  Owen ; “ I only  started 
to  the  tollgate  for  a few’  eggs;  but  I believe  I am 
about  half-way  lost,  it’s  so  dark.”  “ Come  up  here, 
and  I'll  take  you  to  my  lieutenant,”  said  the  picket. 
Owen  did  not  relish  this,  but  put  on  a brave  front 
and  marched  up  to  the  fire,  where  he  sized  up  his 
man  and  jumped  at  him,  took  his  gun  from  the 
Dutchman,  and  fairly  flew  into  the  darkness,  leav- 
ing “mine  frendt  ” yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 
“ He's  got  mine  gunt!  he’s  got  mine  gunt!”  As 
Owen  ran,  he  heard  the  “ long  roll  ” beat  and  the 
firing  of  the  pickets.  He  continued  to  run  with 
the  gun  until  he  fell  in  a ditch  so  deep  that  the 
back  of  his  head  rested  on  the  bank,  and  he  thought 
his  neck  was  broken.  ’ He  finally  scrambled  out,  and 
ran  on,  but  dropped  the  gun.  He  stopped  to  drink 
at  a branch,  and  thought  all  the  Yankee  cavalry 
was  after  him.  It  proved  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
He  is  now’  an  honored  citizen  of  this  town. 


SECOND  MANASSAS. 


Letter  of  Oct.  3,  1862,  to  “ Charming  Nellie  ” Con- 
tinued. 


“ Silence!  ” We  could  wrell  observe  the  command. 
“ Surrounded  by  the  enemy!  ” It  was  a pretty  tale 
to  be  told  on  Texans,  who  had  come  two  thousand 
miles  to  capture  the  Yankee  nation  and  force  it  to 
terms,  that  they  had  carelessly  walked  into  a trap 
and  surrendered  without  firing  a gun  in  defense  of 
the  flags  they  had  sworn  to  bathe  in  floods  of  glory. 
Chagrined  and  mortified,  Texas  pride  humbled  into 
the  dust,  who  wanted  to  talk?  These  w’ere,  of 
course,  first  thoughts;  second  ones  embraced  the 
difficulties  and  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  the 
chances  of  escape,  but  wrere  far  from  pleasant  and 
comforting. 


But  the  humiliation  w’e  felt  was  self-inflicted,  the 
fears  idle,  and  the  difficulties  imaginary.  Within 
an  hour,  Gen.  Hood  found  a gap  in  the  circumval- 
ing  lines;  then  he  rode,  first  to  Longstreet’s  head- 
quarters, and  next  to  Lee’s,  and  asked  leave  to  re- 
main where  he  was,  and  begin  the  attack  at  daylight. 
He  argued  that  the  enemy,  imagining  they  had 
cooped  up  only  one  regiment,  would  be  demoralized, 
and  easily  routed  wrhen  attacked  by  two  such  brig- 
ades as  his  and  Whiting's.  Overruled  by  his  su- 
periors, however,  he  returned  to  the  command, 
w’hich,  led  by  him,  marched  in  darkness  with  bated 
breath,  and  without  the  rattle  of  a cup  or  a canteen, 
between  tw’O  Federal  brigades,  and  at  daylight  con- 
fronted the  foe  whose  clutches  it  had  so  narrowly  es- 
caped, in  the  same  position  it  had  occupied  the  day 
before. 

Had  I been  consulted  previous  to  learning  of  the 
getting  out  place,  I should  certainly  have  indorsed 
Hood's  plan ; but  not  after  the  avenue  of  escape  wras 
not  only  pointed  out,  but  we  had  availed  ourselves 
of  it.  Then  I joined  most  heartily  with  my  com- 
rades in  congratulating  ourselves  on  having,  as  an 
illiterate  fellow’  said,  so  skillfully  “ unsurrounded  " 
ourselves. 

The  day  and  night’s  work  cost  us  the  slight 
w’ounding  of  a few  men,  and  the  capture  of  Bill  Cal- 
houn, of  Co.  B,  Fourth  Texas.  This  Bill  Calhoun  is 
an  oddity  of  whom  we  are  very  proud.  Always  sad 
of  countenance,  there  yet  dwells  in  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  a spirit  of  constantly  effervescing  drollery 
which  now  and  then,  and  w’hen  least  expected,  bub- 
bles over  and  explodes.  His  messmate  and  bed- 
fellow is  Davidge.  Carrying  out  their  plan  of 
an  equitable  division  of  labor,  Davidge,  on  the  day 
w’e  passed  through  Manassas  Gap,  wras  intrusted 
with  the  blankets,  w’hile  Bill  charged  himself  with 
the  transportation  of  the  provisions  and  limited  cu- 
linary apparatus.  Davidge  straggled,  and,  w’hen 
camp  was  reached  at  night,  was  non  est  inventus. 
Confident  he  would  come  soon,  Bill  prepared  supper, 
and,  Davidge  still  not  appearing,  ate  it  all  himself, 
lighted  his  pipe,  smoked  and  chatted  a w’hile;  and, 
then  remarking  that  Davidge  wTould  be  along  soon, 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  bare  ground  to  rest. 
But  here  in  Virginia  the  nights  are  cool  enough 
even  in  July  to  make  covering  acceptable,  and 
though  Bill  endured  the  hardness  of  his  couch,  and 
the  chilliness  of  the  night  with  unbroken  placidity 
until  midnight,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Rising 
and  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  five  thousand  re- 
cumbent forms  darkening  the  moonlit  hillside,  he 
broke  into  magniloquent  apostrophe:  “ O,  Davidge. 
Davidge!  friend  of  my  bosom  and  possessor  of  my 
blanket,  where  art  thou,  Davidge,  this  cold  and  com- 
fortless night?  Art  thou  indeed  false  to  thy  many 
professions — false  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  true 
and  loyal  friendship  thou  hast  sworn — oblivious  of 
duty,  and  forgetful  of  the  friend  who  has  confided  to 
thee  even  the  blanket  on  which  he  dependeth  for 
protection  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter?  Art 
thou  now  reclining  peacefully  and  blissfully  on  some 
hospitable  feather  bed  and  dreaming  of  the  joys  that 
will  come  when  this  “ cruel  war  is  o'er,”  or,  art  thou 
beguiled  and  betrayed  by  the  demon  of  intemper- 
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ance,  and  a damnable  thirst  for  apple-jack,  wallow- 
ing like  a hog  in  the  dust  before  the  door  of  some 
disreputable  mountain  stillhouse;  while  I,  thy  friend 
and  messmate,  thv  boon  companion  in  happiness  and 
adversity,  stand  here  alone — a homeless,  houseless 
orphan,  his  wandering  footsteps  guided  only  by  the 
pale  light  of  yonder  refulgent  orb  of  night, his  shiver- 
ing body  covered  only  by  the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky, 
and  his  restless  slumber  watched  over  only  by  the 
myriads  of  twinkling  stars  that  shine  in  the  heavens 
above  me  ? Alas  ! Davidge,  thou  trusted  friend, 
companion,  and  confidant  of  my  youth  and  manhood, 
thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  The  surrounding  and  circumambient  cir- 
cumstances are  proof  strong  as  holy  writ  that  I have 
been  duped,  deceived,  outwitted,  and  ungratefully 
left  to  encounter  the  slings  and  arrows  of  misfortune 
alone  and  unsustained  by  any  human  aid.”  And 
dropping  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Bill 
nudged  the  nearest  man  with  his  foot  and  said  in  a 
voice  of  entreaty  that  would  have  melted  the  hard- 
est heart:  “ Say,  Val  Giles,  let  me  get  under  the 
blanket  with  you;  if  you  don’t,  I’ll  be  a standing 
monument  before  morning  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man.” 

I have  told  you  this  story  to  prepare  you  for  that 
of  Bill’s  capture,  as  related  by  a Confederate  who 
was  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  everything,  but  laid 
low  and  kept  dark  lest  he,  too,  should  be  captured. 
It  is  so  in  keeping  with  Bill’s  unique  character  that 
no  one  doubts  ft.  Bill  was  on  the  skirmish  line,  and, 
like  myself,  lost  sight  of  his  Confederate  friends, 
and  got  too  far  to  the  front.  Carrying  his  gun  in 
both  hands,  with  a finger  on  the  hammer  ready  to 
cock  it  at  the  first  glimpse  of  an  enemy,  he  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  a halt  by  the  harsh  and  totally  un- 
expected command:  “Surrender,  you  d rebel; 

throw  down  your  gun  and  surrender.”  Such  lan- 
guage, followed  as  it  was  by  the  threatening  click  of 
half  a dozeft  gunlocks,  was  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Bill’s  fingers  simultaneously  released  their  grip  on 
his  minie  rifle,  and  it  dropped,  clanging  to  the 
hard,  stony  ground;  then  he  looked  to  his  right  and 
saw,  behind  a clump  of  bushes  he  had  almost  passed, 
a squad  of  Yankees.  . They  were  within  twenty  feet 
of  him,  and  one  of  them  stood  with  cocked  and 
leveled  gun  pointed  directly  at  his  breast.  Bill  was 
no  fool ; the  enemy  had  the  drop  on  him,  and  any  ap- 
pearance of  hesitation  on  his  part  might  be  un- 
healthy. Therefore,  he  made  haste  to  say,  in  a voice 
pitched  at  a key  to  be  plainly  heard:  “Of  course  I 
surrender.  Who  the  devil  is  talking  about  not  sur- 
rendering? ” The  celerity  with  which  the  gun  was 
dropped,  the  odd  manner  of  surrendering,  and  the 
absurd  question  asked,  set  the  Yankee  to  laughing 
at  such  a rate,  that  he  forgot  to  lower  his  weapon, 
but  kept  it  pointing  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
captive  as  wamingly  as  his  shaking  sides  would  per- 
mit. Noticing  this,  Bill  protested  earnestly:  “See 
here,  mister;  please  quit  p’inting  that  gun  at  me. 
I’ve  done  surrendered,  and  the  darned  thing  might 
go  off  unbeknownst  to  you.”  “ O,”  answered  the 
Yankee  between  bursts  of  laughter,  but  still  failing 
to  lower  his  gun,  “ I ain’t  a-goin’  ter  shoot  you.” 
“ Mout  as  well  shoot  a feller  at  once  as  to  scare  him 


to  death  with  a wobblin’  gun,”  rejoined  Bill. 

“ D if  I wasn’t  always  afeard  of  a wobblin’ 

gun;  it’s  just  as  apt  to  hit  as  to  miss.” 

It  was  not  until  four  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  that  our  brigade  again  sought  the  foe.  The 
same  meadow  was  to  cross,  the  same  skirt  of  timber 
to  pass  through.  As  the  Fourth  emerged  from  the 
latter,  the  Fifth  New  York  Battery,  commanded  by 
Captain  Curran,  and  stationed  on  a commanding  em- 
inence on  the  other  side  of  a deep  hollow,  devoted 
its  whole  attention  to  us,  and  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy,  we  made  directly  for  it.  A 
Federal  regiment  between  us  and  the  battery  fired 
one  volley  at  us  and  fled  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
them.  Another  regiment  that  had  been  placed  in  a 
pine  thicket  immediately  in  rear  of  the  battery  as  a 
support  to  it  followed  suit;  but  undismayed,  gallant 
Capt.  Curran  fired  his  guns  until  every  artillerist 
was  shot  down,  and  he  himself  fell  as  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  sending  into  our  huddled  ranks  a charge 
of  grape  and  canister  that  would  have  sent  the  half 
of  us  to  kingdom  come.  A braver  spirit  than  his 
never  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  man.  “You  would 
never  have  captured  my  battery,”  said  he,  as  at  his 
request  a Texan  laid  him  under  one  of  the  guns 
and  placed  a knapsack  under  his  head,  “ if  my  sup- 
ports had  been  men  instead  of  cowards.”  We  fully 
agreed  with  him. 

Looking  up  the  hill,  a strange  and  ghastly  specta- 
cle met  our  eyes.  An  acre  of  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  of  the 
Fifth  New  York  Zouaves,  the  variegated  colors  of 
whose  peculiar  uniform  gave  the  scene  the  appear- 
ance of  a Texas  hillside  in  spring,  painted  with  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  color.  Not  fifty  of  the 
Zouaves  escaped  whole.  One  of  their  lieutenants, 
who  had  lost  an  arm,  told  me  that  they  were  in  the 
second  line  of  the  breastworks  which  the  Fourth 
Texas  had  carried  at  Gaines’  Mill  a month  before; 
that  in  the  mad  retreat  of  the  first  line  of  Federals 
they  had  been  swept  away,  and  that,  on  learning  the 
position  in  the  Confederate  line  occupied  by  our  bri- 
gade here  at  Second  Manassas,  they  had  made  a 
special  request  to  Gen.  Pope  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
front us  on  the  30th,  and  regain  the  laurels  lost  at 
Gaines’  Mill.  There  they  met  the  Fourth  Texas 
and  suffered  ignominious  defeat.  At  Second  Ma- 
nassas they  came  face  to  face  for  a minute  only  with 
the  Fifth  Texas,  and  suffered  practical  annihilation. 

The  Zouaves,  it  seems,  were  posted  just  under 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  a hundred  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  and  fired  the  moment  the  heads 
of  the  Texans  showed  above  the  crest.  Of  course 
they  aimed  too  high,  and  before  they  could  reload 
the  Texans  poured  such  a well-directed  and  deadly 
volley  into  their  closely  formed  ranks  that  half  of 
them  sank  to  the  ground,  and  the  balance  wheeled 
and  ran.  Not  waiting  to  reload,  the  Texans  rushed 
after  the  fugitives;  and,  clubbing  their  muskets,  con- 
tinued the  work  of  destruction  until  every  enemy  in 
sight  was  left  prone  upon  the  ground.  Then,  as 
Gen.  Hood  said,  the  Fifth  Texas  “ slipped  its  bridle 
and  went  wild.”  Had  they  not  been  recalled,  they 
would  have  gone  right  on  to  the  Potomac.  That 
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night  I was  aroused  from  deep  slumber  by  the  sound 
of  merriment.  Rising  to  a sitting  posture,  I asked 
my  disturber:  “ What  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
are  you  laughing  about  at  this  ungodly  hour,  Jim?” 
“About  those  d — - Zouaves,”  said  he.  “ You  know 
that  Belgian  rifle  with  a bore  almost  as  big  as  a can- 
non that  I showed  you  this  morning.  Well,  I was 
with  the  Fifth  when  it  struck  those  fancy-dressed 
fellows.  I didn’t  shoot  when  the  balance  did,  but 
just  waited  until  the  scoundrels  got  well  huddled 
together  as  they  ran  down  the  hill,  and,  getting 
about  twenty  of  them  in  line,  I put  my  gun  to  the 
back  of  the  nearest  one  and  pulled  the  trigger;  and 
d — if  I don’t  believe  I killed  the  whole  posse  com- 
itatus.”  Honestly,  I shuddered  with  horror  and 
disgust.  The  idea  of  such  bloodthirstiness  as 
would  permit  a man  to  laugh  over  the  slaughter  of 
so  many  men  is  repulsive. 

I am  not  writing  history,  Charming  Nellie;  only 
endeavoring  to  paint  a few  scattering  lights  and 
shadows  of  this  terrible  war.  The  anecdote  I have 
just  told  is  a darker  shadow  than  usual;  so  let  me 
lighten  it  by  another:  Jim  Ferris,  of  the  Fifth 

Texas,  found  himself  at  Second  Manassas  in  a di- 
lapidated condition  externally.  The  legs  of  his 
pants  lacked  several  inches  of  the  proper  length, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a pair  of  socks  his  ankles  were 
lacerated  and  bleeding.  While  running  wild  with 
his  regiment  when  it  “ slipped  the  bridle  ” on  the 
30th,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  readily  supply 
deficiencies  in  his  wardrobe  by  administering  on  the 
estate  of  a dead  Yankee.  A pair  of  leggins  to  but- 
ton around  the  calves  of  his  legs  would  answer  his 
purposes  admirably. 

Being  a very  large  man  himself,  only  the  body 
of  a large  man  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
Jim’s  need;  and  in  the  search  for  such  a one  he  wan 
dered  to  and  fro  over  the  silent  field  of  the  dead  un- 
til, awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  surroundings,  cold 
chills  began  to  run  down  his  back  at  the  least  noise; 
and  he  expected  every  minute  to  encounter  a ghost. 
Finally  he  found  a corpse  of  apparently  suitable 
size,  and,  hastily  turning  back  from  its  legs  the  oil- 
cloth which  covered  it  from  head  to  foot,  began  with 
no  gentle  hand  to  unbutton  a leggin.  At  the  first 
jerk  the  supposed  deadest  of  all  the  many  dead  flung 
the  oilcloth  from  his  head,  and,  rising  to  a sitting 
posture,  exclaimed:  “Great  God  alive,  man!  Don’t 
rob  me  before  I am  dead,  if  you  please!”  In  horri- 
fied amazement,  Jim  sprang  twenty  feet  at  one 
bound;  but,  knowing  no  ghost  would  speak  so  sensi- 
bly, natural  politeness  prompted  instant  apology. 
“ Indeed,  Mr.  Yankee,”  said  he,  in  the  most  gentle 
and  winning  tone  that  he  could  assume,  “ I hadn’t 
the  least  idea  you  were  alive,  or  I never  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  discourtesy  of  disturbing  you. 
Please  pardon  me,  and  let  me  know  what  I can  do  to 
make  amends  for  my  rudeness.”  “ I would  like  to 
have  a drink  of  water,”  said  the  revived  corpse. 
“ Take  my  canteen,  sir,”  rejoined  Jim,  instantly  of- 
fering it,  “ and  please  oblige  me  by  keeping  it;  I can 
easily  get  another.” 

After  this  experience,  Jim  decided  that,  rather 
than  risk  waking  another  corpse,  he  would  do  with- 
out leggins;  but  on  his  way  to  camp  he  came  across 


a stalwart  form  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  very  first  glance  saw  that  here  could  be 
obtained  the  needed  leggins.  No  mistake  must  be 
made,  though;  and  so,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Yankee,  he  gave  it  a shake,  and  asked: 
“ Say,  mister,  are  you  dead  or  alive?”  There  was 
no  response,  and  next  morning  Jim  Ferris  strutted 
about  the  camp  in  a magnificent  pair  of  linen  leg- 
gins. 


WITH  COL.  ROGERS  WHEN  HE  FELL. 


Thrilling  Recollections  of  Fort  Robinette. 


J.  A.  McKinstrv,  who  was  a private  in  Company 
1),  Forty-second  Alabama  Regiment,  now  of  Wyeth 
Cify.  Ala.,  May  26,  1896: 

For  thirty  years  I have  been  urged  by  comrades 
to  put  in  print  what  I saw  and  did  in  the  storming 
of  Battery  Robinette,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Oct.  4,  1862, 
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J.  A.  McKinstry. 

but  for  reasons  of  my  own  I have  until  now  refused 
to  do  so.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  Confederate  Yet- 
eraii  my  name  appears  in  connection  with  a men- 
tion of 'that  terrible  charge,  and  my  gifted  college 
chum,  also  gallant  comrade.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of 
New  York,  renews  the  request  that  I give  to  surviv- 
ing comrades  a description  of  the  charge,  and  the 
death  of  Col.  Rogers,  Capt.  Foster,  and  the  brave 
thirteen  who  fell  with  them,  as  I recollect  it,  and  I 
consent.  In  doing  so,  I wish  to  preface  my  descrip- 
tion by  saying  that  I am  not  accustomed  to  write 
for  publication,  and  that  I do  not  claim  to  be  math- 
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ematically  correct  as  to  time,  position,  and  distance 
in  what  I say;  but  merely  give  the  recollections  that 
were  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a hare- 
fooled  boy,  who  went  as  far,  and  who  saw  and  felt 
as  much,  as  any  one  that  day. 

1 was  a private  in  Company  D,  Fortv-'second  Al- 
abama Regiment,  Moore's  Brigade,  Maury's  Divi- 
sion, Brice's  Corps;  and  Col.  Rogers'  regiment  (the 
Second  Texas)  was  a part  of  our  brigade,  and  acted 
as  skirmishers  in  that  engagement.  I was  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  weighed  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Being  the  smallest  member  of  the 
company,  my  position  was  on  the  extreme  left, 
which  rested  upon  the  regimental  colors.  On  Fri- 
day, the  3d  of  October,  we  stormed  the  outer  works 
of  the  Federals,  and  carried  them.  The  first  shot 
fired  at  our  regiment  was  a shell  that  exploded  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  our  colors.  It  killed  and  wound- 
ed eleven  men,  including  the  color  bearer.  I was 
knocked  off  my  feet  by  the  concussion,  but  not  oth- 
erwise hurt.  The  flag  was  instantly  raised  by  Cor- 
poral J.  A.  Going  (now  of  Birmingham,  Ala.),  and 
we  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  works.  We  had 
several  running  fights  during  the  day,  as  the  Fed- 
erals were  driven  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  forti- 
fications. We  lay  on  our  guns  during  the  night, 
and  just  before  daylight  we  took  position  in  a skirt 
of  woods,  directly  in  front  of  Robinette  and  some 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  it.  We  were  dis- 
covered at  dawn,  and  Forts  Williams,  Robinette, 
and  College  Hill  opened  a terrific  enfilade  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  us.  We  lay  flat  upon  our  faces, 
and  the  shells  passed  a few'  feet  over  us  (we  thought 
these  feet  wTere  only  inches),  doing  but  slight  dam- 
age. We  remained  in  this  position,  hugging  the 
ground,  for  four  mortal  hours  before  the  signal  gun 
was  fired  and  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The 
forts  caught  the  sound  of  the  signal  gun,  and  ceased 
firing.  We  raised  the  rebel  yell,  and  made  a rush 
for  the  opening,  some  fifty  yards  in  our  front.  There 
we  were  met  by  a deadly  volley  of  shrapnel  shells 
from  the  three  forts,  and  our  men  fell  dead  and 
w ounded  all  along  the  line. 

In  front  of  us  was  the  most  obstructive  abattis 
that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  encounter,  or  to  see, 
during  the  war.  Beyond  this  in  our  front,  to  our 
right  and  to  our  left,  were  the  forts  belching  de- 
struction into  our  ranks;  yet  our  men  did  not  waver 
or  halt,  but  over  the  tops,  under  the  limbs,  around 
the  stumps,  along  the  fallen  trunks  of  the  trees,  like 
squirrels,  they  scrambled  in  their  effort  to  reach 
the  fort  in  front.  Forts  Williams  and  College  Hill 
were  soon  devoting  their  attention  to  the  columns 
in  their  respective  fronts;  and  when  about  half 
through  the  abattis,  Robinette  changed  shells  for 
grape  and  canister  on  us.  Our  yells  grew  fainter, 


and  our  men  fell  faster;  but  at  last  we  reached  the 
unobstructed  ground  in  front  of  the  fort,  which  wras 
still  a hundred  yards  away.  Minies  had  been  add- 
ed to  the  missiles  of  death  by  the  battery's  infantry 
support;  still  we  moved  onward,  as  our  badly  scat- 
tered forces  rallied  on  the  flag.  Twenty  steps  fur- 
ther, and  our  colors  went  down  again.  Going  had 
fallen  with  a bullet  in  his  leg.  Comrade  Crawford, 
of  Company  A,  dropped  his  gun,  and,  almost  before 
the  flag  had  touched  the  dust,  hoisted  it  again,  and 
shouted:  “ On  to  the  fort,  boys!”  A few'  steps  far- 
ther, and  the  guns  of  the  fort  again  changed  their 
charges;  now  whole  bags  of  buckshot  were  being- 
belched  from  the  cannons'  mouths  into  our  now 
nearly  annihilated  ranks,  and  our  flag  went  down 
the  ill-fated  third  time  to  rise  no  more  on  that  bat- 
tlefield. Poor  Crawford  had  caught  nine  buckshot 
- — seven  in  his  breast  and  two  in  his  arm;  but  we, 
only  a remnant  now'  of  those  who  started,  pressed  on 
and  reached  the  outside  of  the  fort,  and  for  a mo- 
ment had  protection;  but  before  we  could  scarcely 
catch  a breath,  hand-grenades  came  flying  thick  and 
fasr  over  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and,  falling  in  the 
dust,  which  was  ankle  deep,  began  to  explode  under 
our  feet,  filling  the  air  with  dust  and  smoke,  and 
wounding  our  men.  It  took  but  a moment,  how- 
ever to  put  a stop  to  this;  for,  having  been  educated 
in  the  tactics  of  fort  defense,  we  quickly  answered 
the  command  of  a comrade,  “ Pick  them  up,  boys, 
and  pitch  them  back  into  the  fort;"  and  immediate- 
ly these  infernal  machines  were  bursting  upon  the 
inside  among  those  who  first  threw  them.  Some 
one  at  this  juncture  shouted,  “ Over  the  walls,  and 
drive  them  out;”  and  up  the  steep  embankment  we 
clambered.  Comrade  Luke  was  on  my  right,  and 
Comrade  Franks  was  on  my  left.  As  we  scaled  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  a volley  of  musketry  met  us. 
Luke  went  on  over,  Franks  was  killed  with  a bullet 
in  the  forehead,  and,  as  he  fell  backward,  he 
clinched  me  around  the  neck  and  carried  me  tumb- 
ling back  with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on 
the  outside.  I was  considerably  rattled  by  the  fall; 
but  I heard  Luke  shout  from  the  inside  of  the  fort, 
“ Come  on,  boys;  here  they  are;”  and  I picked  up  my 
gun  to  go  back  to  him,  when  I saw  a “ blue  coat  ” 
jump  from  behind  a stump,  on  the  right  of  the  fort, 
and  run  back  in  the  direction  of  Corinth.  He  was 
only  a few'  steps  from  me,  and  I held  my  gun  on  him 
and  tried  to  fire,  but  could  not.  He  soon  got  behind 
the  fort,  so  that  I could  not  see  him,  and  I took  my 
gun  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found 
that  in  my  excitement  I had  only  half-cocked  it 
Firing  had  almost  ceased,  and  I heard  the  shout  of 
“ Victory!  victory!”  and  I thought  we  had  won  the 
day.  I ran  to  the  left  of  the  fort  whence  the  shout 
of  victory  came,  and  joined  a small  squad  of  our 
men  that  were  standing  a few  paces  from  the  fort. 
Co!.  Rogers  and  Capt.  Foster  were  in  this  squad. 
On  seeing  a line  of  Federals  approaching,  and  before 
giving  the  situation  a thought,  1 immediately  raised 
my  gun  and  fired  full  into  the  breast  of  a Federal 
sergeant,  who  was  in  front  of  the  column,  and  only 
a short  distance  from  us.  ’Twas  then  that  Capt. 
Foster  shouted,  “ Cease  firing,  men!  cease  firing!” 
and  waved  his  handkerchief;  and  1 realized  the  true 
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situation.  ’Twas  too  late!  That  fatal  volley  had 
been  turned  on  our  little  band  from  the  muzzles  of 
fifteen  hundred  muskets.  I was  still  standing  just 
as  I was  when  I fired  my  last  shot,  and  within  a few 
feet  of  Col.  Rogers,  when  a minie  ball  went  crash- 
ing through  my 
left  hip  and 
turned  me  half 
round;  another 
went  tearing 
through  my  right 
shoulder,  which 
changed  my  posi- 
tion to  front;  and 
another  ball 
crushed  through 
my  left  shoul- 
der, causing  me 
to  drop  my  gun 
and  my  left  arm 
to  fall  limp  by 
my  side.  I looked, 
and,  lo!  every  one 
of  the  fifteen  men 
who  were  stand- 
ing with  me  had 
Col.  W.  P.  Rogers.  fallen  in  a heap. 

I looked  again,  and  not  a Confederate  was  in  sight. 
The  battle  was  lost,  and  our  men  had  fallen  back  to 
the  cover  of  the  woods.  Desperation  seemed  to 
seize  me;  and,  though  the  blood  was  spurting  from 
six  gaping  wounds,  and  I was  already  staggering 
from  weakness,  I took  my  dangling  left  arm  up  in 
my  right,  and,  in  the  face  of  that  deadly  fire,  I 
turned  and  ran  for  a quarter  (in  full  view  of  that 
column  of  Federals,  who  were  popping  away  at  me 
every  step  that  I took),  and  on  for  half  a mile  before 
1 fell.  He  who  seems  to  take  special  care  of  the 
boy?  was  certainly  with  me  in  my  desperate  flight; 
for,  though  hundreds  of  minies  passed  uncomforta- 
bly near  my  ears,  I was  not  hit  in  the  back,  nor  was 
I captured.  I lay  on  my  back  for  three  months  with- 
out being  able  to  turn  over;  but  twelve  months  from 
then  I,  with  a discharge  in  my  pocket,  was  again 
with  Gen.  Moore  in  the  battle  above  the  clouds,  and 
on  with  Johnston  to  Atlanta. 

I have  only  to  add  that  Crawford,  after  being  shot 
down,  saved  our  flag  by  tearing  it  from  the  staff, 
putting  it  in  his  bosom,  and  crawling  out  with  it. 
Poor  Luke  was  killed  inside  the  fort.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  men  belonging  to  our  company  who  went  into 
the  charge  that  morning  only  eleven  answered  to 
roll  call  next  day. 

Reading  the  accounts  of  the  battle  published  in 
the  papers  afterwards,  and  remembering  to  have 
heard  Capt.  Foster  shout,  “ Cease  firing,  men,”  and 
seeing  him  after  I fired  waving  his  handkerchief,  I 
have  always  thought  that  perhaps  if  I had  not  fired 
my  last  shot  that  day  we  might  have  been  permitted 
to  surrender  without  being  fired  upon.  Conse- 
quently, while  I’ve  always  loved  to  talk  about  it, 
I’ve  never  thought  that  I would  like  to  see  my  ter- 
rible experience  in  that  battle  put  in  print.  So  far 
as  1 know,  I am  the  only  person  near  Col.  Rogers 
when  he  fell  who  was  not  killed  with  him. 


OUR  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY. 


By  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Georgia. 

The  South  has  been  asked  why  its  people  still 
persist  in  cherishing  the  memories  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  Why  do  we  adorn  the  graves 
of  our  Confederate  dead  and  build  durable  monu- 
ments in  their  honor?  Why  associate  ourselves 
and  our  children  in  camps  and  chapters  to  preserve 
and  transmit  our  history?  Why  do  we  look  with 
such  tender  affection  upon  the  gray  jacket,  faded 
by  the  touch  of  time  and  jeweled  by  the  blood  of 
the  brave?  Why  gaze  with  such  fond  admiration 
upon  the  battle  flag,  that  Southern  Signum  of  loyal- 
ty to  comradeship,  country,  and  truth,  shredded 
though  it  was  bv  shrapnel  and  mangled  by  minie 
balls? 

I will  answer  this  fair  question  not  only  as  a Con- 
federate soldier  must  for  the  sake  of  his  dead  com- 
rades and  their  cause,  but  as  an  American  patriot 
may  when  he  speaks  to  other  American  patriots, 
and  as  a brave  man  will  when  he  addresses  men  as 
brave  as  himself  who  faced  him  once  with  loaded 
and  bayoneted  gun.  My  own  record  and  my  spirit 
past  and  present  furnish  me  with  confidence  that 
I may  speak  without  reserve. 

I comprehend  and  respect  the  honorable  motives 
which  induce  the  survivors  of  the  Northern  armies 
to  decorate  the  graves  of  their  gallant  dead  and  to 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  campaigns.  The 
South  understands  why  the  government  is  con- 
strained to  expend  great  sums  in  the  purchase  and 
ornamentation  of  historic  battlefields  and  in  the 
care  of  national  cemeteries.  We  do  appreciate  all 
patriotic  devotion  to  our  own  national  flag,  “the 
star-spangled  banner,”  and  with  heart  and  soul  we 
say: 

Forever  may  it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

I avow  a sincere  sympathy  for  every  disabled  Un- 
ion veteran,  every  widow,  every  orphan  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  do  not  envy  them  their  honors  or 
begrudge  their  pensions,  although  the  South  pays 
one-fourth  of  all.  I honor  our  countrymen  of  the 
North  who  fondly  cherish  the  relics  of  the  great 
struggle:  the  blue  coat,  the  local  battle  flag,  the 
honorable  discharge,  and  all  other  insignia  of  faith- 
ful service.  Moved  myself  by  such  impulses,  I am 
aggrieved  when  I hear  this  question  sometimes  an- 
grily put:  “ Why  do  you  Southerners  persist  in  cher- 
ishing the  passions  of  the  rebellion?”  Yet  I will 
make  fair  answer  to  the  question,  even  if  put  in 
this  cruel  form. 

NOT  ANIMOSITY,  BUT  FRATERNITY. 

I say  at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  make  these  dem- 
onstrations to  lessen  the  true  glory  of  the  men  who 
met  our  own  in  battle  or  to  resent  the  honors  which 
are  bestowed  upon  them  by  our  country.  We  ac- 
cord the  warrior’s  meed  to  those  true  Union  sol- 
diers who  faced  us  on  the  field  of  strife,  and  oppose 
no  just  grant  of  pensions,  although  it  will  pour  its 
golden  streams  annually  over  a section  already  rich. 
We  are  not  keeping  our  sentiment  alive  with  any 
desire  to  stir  the  ashes  of  evil  passions  which  may 
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have  burned  in  any  minds  before,  during,  or  since 
the  Confederate  struggle.  Our  Southern  honor, 
our  country’s  interest,  all  interests  North  and  South 
peremptorily  demand  that  spiteful  malevolence 
cease,  and  a sectional  good  will  prevail  until  the 
term  “ section  ” shall  suggest  a neighbor,  and  not 
a foe.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  people  now  living  in 
these  United  States  are  responsible  for  the  events 
which  took  place  from  1860  to  1865.  Accountabil- 
ity for  State  and  national  conduct,  as  well  as  for  the 
destiny  of  the  experiment  of  self-government,  is 
shifting  to  the  shoulders  of  another  century;  and 
whatever  the  East  or  the  West  may  do,  the  South, 
having  accepted  the  lot  cast  into  the  lap,  only  seeks 
to  plant  lilies  in  those  paths  where  thorns  once 
pierced  the  feet  of  its  sons,  and  to  overcast  the  fields 
of  the  old  grandeur  with  the  rich  verdure  of  its  pre- 
destined prosperity. 

A recent  remark  of  Gen.  Boynton,  of  the  Union 
Army,  is  as  /true  as  it  is  creditable  to  his  fraternal 
feeling.  He  said: 

“Another  surprising  and  gratifying  fact  to  me  is 
the  complete  reunion  of  the  States  and  the  people, 
in  spite  of  all  our  blunders  and  follies.  From  read- 
ing history  I had  concluded  that  the  feeling  of  sep 
aration  would  far  outlast  my  time;  but  my  expe- 
rience in  the  South  as  assistant  on  the  National 
Park  Commission  and  otherwise  has  left  me  without 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  South  is  every  whit 
as  loyal  as  the  North,  and  as  earnestly  anxious  for 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  common  country.” 

Indorsing  this  statement  of  a noble  veteran  of  the 
Union  Army,  I declare  that  the  South,  with  all  its 
just  regard  for  the  memories  of  its  struggle  for  sep- 
aration, is  not  skulking  in  its  tents,  but  throws  wide 
ajar  its  hospitable  doors  and  urges  honorable  and 
enterprising  people  from  every  land  to  share  its  ad- 
vantage. It  bears  in  proud  remembrance  the  pros- 
perity it  enjoyed  preceding  1861.  It  recalls  the 
facts  alluded  to  by  President  Fish,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  in  his  recent  address  at  Charles- 


ton, that  the  South  before  the  war  equaled  the  en- 
terprise of  the  North  in  transportation  facilities; 
and  we  thank  him  for  mentioning  the  truth  that  the 
efforts  to  restore  normal  intersectional  traffic  rose 
to  a high  plane  on  the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate 
monument  at  Chicago.  The  South  remembers  its 
thousands  of  small  domestic  factories,  its  mills,  its 
shops,  and  its  prosperous  merchandise.  It  knows 
that  it  grew  wheat  in  the  old  time  at  nearly  one- 
half  the  cost  per  acre  which  expert  New  England 
had  to  pay;  that  its  corn  outstripped  the  Western 
yield,  and  its  monopoly  of  cotton  defied  competition. 
Its  cultured,  honest,  chivalric,  patriotic,  hospitable 
people  occupied  a territory  that  teemed  with  divine 
favors,  and  was  filled  with  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, benevolence,  and  worship. 

That  glorious  South  is  still  on  its  native  heath, 
with  unimpaired  faith  in  itself,  and  intent  on  hos- 
pitable purpose  and  patriotic  plan.  It  rejoices  in 
nature’s  rich  resources:  soil  and  sunshine,  the  wa- 
terflow  to  deep  sea  and  waterfalls  on  the  way;  the 
iron,  the  coal,  the  marble,  the  stone,  the  salt,  the 
forest,  the  mountains,  the  vales,  the  flocks  and 
herds,  cotton  and  corn,  cereals  and  sugar  cane,  grass 
and  grapes,  fruits  and  fish,  generous  men  and  lovely 
women;  children,  promising  and  plentiful;  and  ail 
this  with  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  having  a 
population  of  two  colors:  black  and  white.  There 
is  no  “ negro  problem  ” at  the  South.  That  myste- 
rious race  whose  origin  is  in  darkness,  whose  history 
is  blank  until  it  begins  w ith  enslavement  by  the  first 
infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh  on  the  ships  of  for- 
eign and  Eastern  speculators,  whose  slavery  in  the 
South  was  the  only  elevating  force  which  lifted 
them  to  civilization  and  freedom — that  people’s 
presence  among  us  betokens  not  evil,  but  good,  to 
both  races.  Separate,  distinct,  yet  in  mutual  aid, 
the  lines  of  progress  can  run  on  in  harmony.  It  is  a 
weakness  for  60,000,000  whites  to  entertain  dread 
of  10,000,000  negroes.  It  is  cowardly  to  fear  their 
aggression;  it  is  cruel  to  deny  them  the  chance  to 
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prosper;  it  is  criminal  to  prostitute  them  to  the  uses 
of  party. 

These  negative  statements  lead  up  to  the  more 
positive  reasons  which  shall  answer  the  question 
that  has  been  propounded. 

SELF-RESPECTING  CITIZENSHIP. 

I proceed  to  answer,  first,  that  we  persist  in  these 
honorable  commemorations  of  the  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy because  we  desire  to  retain  the  respect 
of  every  truly  brave  and  generous  man  in  the  world; 
but,  above  all,  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  our  re- 
spect for  ourselves.  We  know  that  defeat  does  not 
dishonor  a noble  people,  but  a desertion  of  mem- 
ories simply  because  the  cause  which  created  them 
failed  to  win  will  and  ought  to  bring  disgrace  with- 
out redemption.  The  esteem  which  Grant  had  for 
Lee  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  respect  which  Lee  had 
for  himself.  In  an  interview  between  these  two 
great  chieftains  near  Appomattox,  Lee  said  to 
Grant:  “Before  we  speak  about  surrender,  I must 
say  to  you  that  I can  accept  no  terms  that  will  not 
be  honorable  to  my  army.”  This  noble  protest  was 
made  by  the  commander  of  about  12,000  effective 
men  under  arms,  who  were  without  rations,  worn 
with  a week’s  fighting  in'  retreat,  having  ammuni- 
tion for  only  a few  hours  of  battle,  and  surrounded 
by  a well-equipped  enemy  nearly  ten  times  their 
number.  Grant  was  too  true  a soldier,  too  gener- 
ous as  a man,  too  honorable  himself,  to  levy  dis- 
graceful terms  upon  his  noble  foe.  But  I have 
thought  over  the  issue  if  such  terms  had  been  pro- 
posed. I think  I know,  for  I was  there  in  the  line 
of  battle.  I think  I know  that,  had  Grant  sought 
to  disgrace  that  little  army,  the  peerless  Lee  and 
his  faithful  men  would  have  sacrificed  themselves 
that  day  upon  the  altar  of  their  self-respect. 

In  the  archives  of  England  there  is  an  old  let- 
ter written  during  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies 
against  Great  Britain  by  Gov.  Moultrie,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  answer  to  a proposition  made  to  him  by 
an  English  lord  to  have  honors,  riches,  and  station 
conferred  upon  him  if  he  would  constrain  Carolina 
to  remain  ailegiant  to  the  Crown;  but  the  more  no- 
ble American,  although  a captive,  imprisoned  and 
charged  with  treason,  replied  at  once:  “ You  doubt- 
less have  honorable  intention,  my  lord,  in  making 
these  proposals;  but,  should  I accept  them,  where 
could  I fly  to  get  away  from  myself?”  Like  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  who  chose  the 
lot  of  his  people  in  preference  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt,  this  noble  Southern  patriot  in  his  prison  es- 
teemed his  own  honor  in  bearing  the  reproach  of 
the  American  rebellion  above  all  the  rewards  of 
England.  Nov.;,  had  we  betrayed  ourselves  by  de- 
nying the  truth  of  our  convictions;  had  we  in  sheer 
servility  to  the  fate  of  misfortune  pronounced  our 
cause  a rebellion,  our  principles  vicious,  ourselves 
rebels,  and  our  leaders  traitors,  where  could  we 
have  fled  for  escape  from  the  presence  of  our  re- 
proaching honor  and  the  spirit  of  our  assassinated 
self-respect? 

But  the  course  pursued  by  the  Southern  soldiery 
on  parole  and  the  Southern  people  in  defeat  has 
gained  the  respect  of  their  countrymen  and  saved 
themselves  from  abject  disgrace.  Turning  from 


the  front  of  war,  they  faced  the  issues  of  peace  at 
once,  and,  by  bravely  breasting  all  their  obstacles, 
are  finally  ending  them.  They  made  a brave,  neces- 
sary, and  successful  resistance  to  the  policy  of  an 
odious  reconstruction,  but  agreed  to  all  measures 
necessary  to  the  perfect  fellowship  of  both  States 
and  people  in  an  imperishable  union.  They  taxed 
themselves  to  educate  the  negroes,  who  had  been 
suddenly  elevated  into  citizenship  without  prepara- 
tion. They  resumed  their  own  political  duties  to 
the  nation,  and  renewed  commercial  relations  with 
the  reunited  country.  Meanwhile  they  have  main- 
tained their  true  conviction  in  a most  royal  state, 
they  have  honored  the  ashes  of  their  slain  com- 
rades; they  have  cherished  the  spirit  of  comrade 
ship;  but  in  all  these  things  they  have  borne  no 
malice  toward  our  government,  nor  failed  in  loyalty 
to  its  constitution  and  laws.  Thus  have  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  good  esteem  of  true  men 
everywhere  by  maintaining  the  essential  quality  of 
self-respecting  citizenship,  and  demonstrated  that 
there  are  no  nations  on  earth  more  fairly  entitled  to 
the  admiring  regard  of  mankind  than  these  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  who  bravely  fought  for  their 
views  in  actual  war,  as  earnestly  contended  for  their 
political  rights  in  peace,  and  are  as  persistently  re- 
solved to  advance  the  interests  and  defend  the  hon- 
or of  their  country. 

I offer  as  another  sufficient  reason  why  we  so  ear- 
nestly preserve  our  convictions  this  important 
truth:  that  we  are  now  in  the  Union  with  our  free 
and  full  consent  to  stay  forever.  Secession  failed 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  sustain  it.  It  is  a 
powerful  proof  of  the  imperishability  of  this  Union, 
and  perhaps  a hint  of  benign  providential  purpose, 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  could  not  be  estab- 
lished even  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  South.  Of  that  vast  empire  it  may  be  said : 

It  could  not  be  done,  or  we  had  done  it; 

It  could  not  be  won,  or  love  had  won  it; 

We  are  now  with  all  other  States  firmly  and  con- 
tentedly the  fixed  stars  of  an  indissoluble  confed- 
eration of  these  United  States,  and  on  account  of 
the  permanency  of  the  compact,  all  States  should 
hold  our  general  government  true  to  the  landmarks 
which  our  fathers  have  set.  The  bonds  of  our  mat- 
rimony cannot  be  loosed  by  peaceful  divorce,  and 
therefore  it  behooves  all  parties  in  the  present 
constitutional  contract  to  preserve  the  conditions 
of  a happy  union,  which  none  will  desire  to  dissolve. 

We  know  now  of  no  such  remedy  for  sectional 
overbearance  or  national  injury  as  tin*  withdrawal 
of  a State  from  the  present  community  of  sovereign 
States.  The  alliance  is  eternal.  Revolution  by 
violence  still  remains,  indeed,  as  a natural  recourse, 
and  resistance  to  tyranny  is  as  much  as  ever  a hu- 
man right.  But  the  South  desires  no  revolution, 
no  anarchy,  no  violence  anywhere.  Our  remedies 
for  ills  are  in  the  Union  itself,  through  conventions, 
legislation,  courts,  a free  press,  free  speech,  fair 
and  full  ballot;  but  especially  through  the  social 
and  political  virtues  of  an  enlightened  people.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  evident  that  it  is  our  Southern  in- 
terest. as  well  as  our  political  necessity,  to  prove 
ourselves  worthy  constituents  of  a good  and  great 
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government,  and  to  make  this  Union  worthy  of  us 
as  a great  and  free  people?  We  are  in  the  Union 
to  abide,  and  our  loftiest  aim  is  to  keep  it  sound 
and  secure  from  the  bed-rock  foundation  to  its 
most  aspirant  final. 

Now,  it  is  with  this  view  of  a permanent  Union 
and  of  the  remedies  which  remain  inherent  in  our 
peculiar  dual  national  structure  that  we  have  con- 
tinued for  thirty  years  through  all  Confederate  dem- 
onstrations to  press  this  prime  truth  into  promi 
nence:  that  political  manliuej-s  is  a vertebra  of  pop- 
ular government,  and  that  the  nerve  of  patriots  's 
the  safeguard  of  liberty.  There  is  one  simple,  sub- 
lime power  that  will  more  surely  bless  and  greaten 
a nation  than  ships  of  war,  standing  armies,  breadth 
of  territorial  domain,  and  increase  of  national 
wealth.  There  is,  indeed,  a magnificence,  a merely 
mortal  magnificence,  in  national  display  which  rises 
in  admired  splendor  over  the  decayed  defenses  of 
freedom,  like  a costly  monument  above  the  corpse  of 
a murdered  patriot;  but  there  is  another,  a moral, 
magnificence  of 

REAL  POWER  AND  TRUE  GLORY 

in  the  lib*  of  a country,  incorruptible  by  prosperity 
and  indestructible  by  disaster,  which  will  secure  its 
liberties  forever.  That  power  and  glory  are  the 
manly  virtues  of  men,  combined  with  the  womanly 
virtues  of  women.  These  make  a nation  magnifi- 
cent. These  are  the  national  safeguards,  the  pil- 
lars of  freedom’s  temple,  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  a nation’s  life. 

Now,  therefore,  you  may  mark  the  pure  reason 
why  we  are  saying  to  our  Southern  land  by  every 
token  that  reminds  us  of  the  Confederate  struggle: 
Let  our  men  who  are  to  make  this  nation  great  be 
such  men  as  Albert  Sidn<*v  Johnston,  Storewall 
Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Let 
them  be  as  heroic  in  spirit  as  the  chivalric  boys  who 
wore  the  gray.  And  our  women,  may  they  forever 
be  as  lovely,  as  true,  and  as  faithful  as  their  Con- 
federate mothers! 


But  in  still  further  consideration  that  the  States 
are  indissolubly  joined  in  the  Union,  we  make  these 
public  displays  because  they  are  adapted  so  well  to 
keep  the  old,  settled  axioms  of  our  government  alive 
in  our  reverence.  Our  government  is  unlike  all  oth- 
ers in  elements  and  form.  It  is  not  like  the  mon- 
archies or  the  republics  of  the  earth,  and  should  not 
covet  their  policies.  It  is  uniquely  formed  by 
States,  united  to  discharge  many  governmental  du- 
ties in  severalty,  and  some  others  in  community. 
The  Federal  power  has  no  rights  which  are  not 
great  obligations,  and  the  States  have  no  rights 
which  are  not  grave  responsibilities.  All  rights  of 
the  Federal  Union  are  obligations;  all  rights  of 
States  are  responsibilities;  but  all  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple are  privileges  and  powers.  Now,  then,  consid- 
er that  these  delegated  obligations  of  the  Union, 
Ihose  expressly  declared  responsibilities  of  the 
States,  and  these  reserves  of  power  and  privilege 
in  the  people  were  not  changed  by  the  war  or  its  re- 
sults. The  Union  is  not  deprived  of  its  constitu- 
tional grants,  the  State  is  not  discrowned  of  its 
statehood,  nor  are  the  people  shorn  of  their  sover- 
eignty; and  if  these  changes  ever  take  place,  they 
will  occur  on  the  decline  of  our  political  virtues; 
but  as  .vet  the  true  principles  of  self-government 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Con- 
federate States  and  of  the  United  States  alike  have 
all  survived  the  shock  of  war,  and  belong  to  us  as 
our  common  heritage.  Hence,  in  every  display  of 
reverence  for  the  convictions  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  courage  with  which  they  dared  to 
maintain  them,  the  South  only  utters  a purpose 
that  within  the  Union  and  in  the  employment  of  its 
undisturbed  maxims  and  powers  to  join  all  patriots 
in  the  effort  to  make  our  common  government  the 
wisest,  noblest,  and  grandest  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

MOTIVES. 

I will  present  as  another  reason  why  we  persist 
in  public  proofs  of  our  regard  for  the  Confederate 
past  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  motives.  We 
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desire  the  white  light  of  investigation,  strong  and 
clear  as  the  rays  of  the  ancient  sun,  to  shine  above, 
beneath,  around,  and  through  the  suspended  sphere 
of  Confederate  motives,  so  that  they  may  be  fully 
seen  on  all  the  sides  in  their  shadowless  radiance. 

I would  not  asperse  the  motives  of  the  civic 
leaders  of  the  North  any  more  than  I would  dispar- 
age the  courage  of  the  Federal  Army.  Casting  the 
search  light  upon  the  career  of  President  Lincoln, 
for  an  example,  I behold  him  moved  to  action,  in 
great  part,  by  an  intense  purpose  to  preserve  the 
Union  of  all  the  States.  All  else  was  subordinated 
by  him  to  that  one  end,  as  he  distinctly  and  repeat- 
edly declared.  He  held,  the  Union  itself  above  all 
the  treasure,  suffering,  and  death  it  cost  to  subdue 
secession,  all  wrhich  reverence  for  the  Union  I do 
not  underrate,  whether  I find  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
President  or  in  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  who  fought 
in  the  Northern  Army.  Let  us,  then,  in  this  fair 
spirit,  call  on  our  honest-minded  countrymen  to  ex 
amine  the  character  and  opinions,  the  actions  and 
general  circumstances  of  the  Southern  people,  and, 
with  the  ample  data  at  command,  discover  and  de- 
clare the  true  Southern  motives  for  the  act  of  se- 
cession and  the  defense  of  the  States  against  armed 
coercion. 

Using  example  again  to  illustrate  motive,  I will 
take  one  Southern  leader  for  a type  and  set  him  be- 
fore you  for  investigation.  Let  us  see  him  with 
eyes  that  look  with  a right  view  through  the  lens  of 
present  fraternal  justice.  Was  he  a hater  of  the 
Union?  Why,  he  had  fought  for  his  country  in 
two  wars,  served  it  with  honorable  distinction  in 
eminent  civil  stations,  and  his  eloquent  tongue  had 
pleaded  for  the  Union  in  chaste,  pathetic  speech 
which  even  the  great  Webster  never  surpassed. 
Was  he  athirst  for  high  office  and  inflamed  by  the 
fear  that  he  would  lose  it?  I answer  that  in  1860 
he  was  the  Senator  of  his  noble  State,  with  a cer- 
tainty of  retaining  that  exalted  position  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life;  but  was  he  not  ambitious  to 
be  the  President  of  the  new  republic?  No,  my 
countrymen ; no.  On  the  contrary,  he  avoided  that 
honor;  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  it,  and 
stayed  away  from  the  convention  of  Southern  States 
when  they  met  to  choose  their  civic  leaders.  In- 
stead of  seeking  this  high  distinction  in  civil  life, 
he  only  asked  to  be  made  a soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  South,  where  he  might  offer  up  his  life  for  his 
people.  He  was  patriotic,  like  Jefferson;  conserv- 
ative, like  Madison;  learned,  like  Marshall;  firm, 
like  Jackson;  noble  in  character,  like  all  these  sages 
of  liberty;  and  courteous  in  his  bearing  as  a cav- 
alier. Surveying  carefully  his  character,  opinions, 
and  career  during  a long  life,  upon  which  beat  the 
fierce  flame  of  unfriendly  criticism,  but  around 
which  now  play  the  clear  but  softer  rays  of  friendly 
investigation,  who  would  not  blush  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  infamy  in  the  motive  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  illustrious  civic  chief  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy? 

Let  us  examine  another  name  around  which  gath- 
er glories  as  bright  as  the  splendors  of  the  stars 
and  durable  as  the  firmament  in  which  they  are  set. 
I summon  a man  before  you  who  served  his  coun- 
try with  renown  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  the 


triumph  of  our  arms  brought  a vast  extension  of  our 
domain.  He  afterwards  rose  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice from  rank  to  rank,  until  in  1861,  before  his  State 
seceded,  he  was  proffered  the  chief  command  of  the 
marshaling  armies  of  the  United  States.  He  loved 
the  Union,  he  loved  its  flag,  and  he  honestly  and 
sincerely  desired  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
his  countrymen.  Near  by  Washington  City  lay  his 
magnificent  estate,  which  would  surely  be  sacrificed 
by  confiscation  if  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  South. 
He  had  everything  to  lose,  nothing  to  gain,  by  seces- 
sion; but  when  his  State  seceded,  his  profound  con- 
victions concerning  the  course  which  honor  and 
duty  dictated  moved  him  to  decline  the  proffered 
command  of  the  army;  and,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion at  once,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  South. 
In  her  service  he  made  a fame  that  belongs  to  our 
whole  American  Union,  and  fills  the  world.  Now  I 
ask  again:  Who  is  there  so  unjust  as  to  impugn  the 
motive  of  our  great  military  chief,  the  incomparable 
Lee?  But  the  time  will  not  allow  me  to  mention 
others  whose  motives  were  equally  noble.  I must 
pass  all  leaders  by  to  march  in  review  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  South:  the  soldiers,  the  people,  the  pa- 
tient, patriotic,  self-denying  women  of  the  South. 
What  motives  impelled  them  to  that  unexampled 
heroism  and  sacrifice  which  distinguished  the  Con- 
federate struggle  except  those  noblest  of  all  human 
impulses:  fidelity  to  principle,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
that  love  of  country  which  counts  no  cost  too  great 
to  win  the  cause  they  “ held  so  dear  to  their  hearts, 
the  truth  of  which  we  would  now  transmit  to  our 
children?” 

Ask  the  spirit  of  valiant  Maccabeus,  the  patriotic 
Jew  who  drew  the  sword  for  downtrodden  Israel; 
ask  the  Spartan  band,  who  died  in  the  pass  for  Gre- 
cian rights;  ask  Robert  Emmett,  the  patriotic  lead- 
er of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  spoke  and  fought 
and  died  for  Ireland;  ask  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
brave  heart  beat  and  broke  for  Scotland;  ask  Ar- 
minius,  the  German  chief,  why  he  rose  against  the 
invaders  of  Germany  with  such  destructive  attacks 
upon  their  armies  as  to  extort  the  cry  of  Augustus: 
“Varus,  Varus!  Give  me  back  my  legions!”  ask 
our  own  Washington,  the  rebel  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution — ask  these  patriots  what  motives 
inspired  their  actions,  and  you  will  learn  from  their 
answers  why  the  Southern  States  sought  redress  by 
separation  and  resisted  armed  coercion  by  a brave 
defense. 

Another  reason  for  these  celebrations  of  our  de- 
feat is  that  we  made  a record  with  which  we  are 
satisfied,  and  therefore  freely  and  openly  expose  it 
to  public  criticism.  I do  not  affirm  that  every  Con- 
federate act  was  right.  Mistakes  were  made,  op- 
portunities lost,  and  passions  sometimes  made  men 
err;  but,  conceding  all  errors  which  both  sides  may 
confess,  I say  for  the  Southern  people  that  the  rec- 
ord for  the  legality  which  marked  their  procedures — 
for  the  patriotism  which  constituted  their  motive; 
for  the  calm  consideration  of  great  questions  which 
distinguished  their  counsels;  for  the  brave  facing  of 
current  events,  whether  they  brought  victory  or  de- 
feat, which  shows  their  fortitude — establishes  an  en 
during,  honorable  monument  that  appeals  to  all  his- 
tory for  fair  chronicle,  and  vindicates  the  Southern 
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States  from  the  charge  of  passion  in  the  conception 
and  lawlessness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Confederate 
movement.  The  Southern  records  for  patient  wait- 
ing under  provocation,  for  earnest  expostulation 
against  fanatical  assaults,  for  compromises  and  set- 
tlements agreed  to  in  the  hope  for  national  peace — 
are  they  not  all  written  in  the  annals  of  our  coun 
try? 

But  let  us  pass  over  the  whole  of  that  melancholy 
controversy  of  a half  century  and  take  up  that  rec- 
ord which  we  made  in  our  choice  at  last  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  That  mode  was  separate 
secession  by  the  ordinance  of  each  State,  passed  in 
regular  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple after  full  and  fair  discussion,  and  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  jurists  who  were  among  the  profoundest  law- 
yers of  America.  Was  the  act  lawful?  Did  the 
Southern  States  rashly  act  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion in  passionate  defiance  of  known  law?  The  an- 
swer is  supremely  important,  because  Southern  pa- 
triots cannot  afford  to  let  a biased  history  praise 
them  for  their  courage,  while  it  denounces  them  as 
outlaws.  The  answer  will  not  affect  our  present 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  because  the  States  are  now  in 
the  fraternal  bonds  of  a compact  which  makes  se- 
cession no  longer  legal;  but,  considering  the  Union 
as  it  was  in  1860,  the  question  is  put:  Was  the  State 
ordinance  of  secession  plainly  unlawful  then?  Had 
the  Southern  States  no  color  or  right  to  secede? 
Was  armed  coercion  unquestionably  legal?  Reply- 
ing as  a student  of  my  country’s  glorious  history,  I 
can  say  that,  without  the  understanding  that  States 
could  withdraw  in  peace,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Union,  under  our  wise  constitution,  would  have 
been  formed  at  all.  Viewing  the  question  as  a pa- 
triot, I can  see  how  our  forefathers  regarded  this 
privilege  as  a conservative,  beneficial  provision 
adapted  to  restrain  the  general  government  from 
acts  of  sectional  injustice,  and  why  it  was  so  long 
expressly  avowed  by  States  and  statesmen  not  of 
the  South  alone,  but  also  of  the  East  and  North,  as 
a just  defense  of  the  States  against  the  accumula- 
tion of  Federal  power. . Answering  as  a lawyer,  I 
present  the  first  records  of  the  States  that  formed 
the  Union;  and,  reading  the  debates  of  that  period 
to  interpret  the  various  terms  by  which  one  State 
after  another  had  entered  into  the  great  confedera- 
tion, I must  say  that  if  this  privilege  was  not  strong- 
ly implied,  then  the  States  were  betrayed  into  rat- 
ifying a constitution  which  they  did  not  understand. 
But  we  see  further  that  some  States  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  as  a condi- 
tion of  their  accession  to  the  Union,  and  by  a just 
principle  it  is  made  clear  that  a right  reserved  by 
one  State  became  at  once  the  right  of  all  States. 
President  Buchanan  and  other  statesmen  who  were 
embarrassed  by  the  political  situation  in  1860  tried 
to  argue  that  secession  and  coercion  were  both 
equally  illegal;  but  if  the  constitution  conferred  no 
power  to  use  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union  and 
the  militia  of  the  States  to  coerce  a seceded  State 
coercion  was  illegal,  being  unconferred  and  without 
sanction  of  a penalty  or  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
Doubtless  our  government  always  had  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  command  a State  to  obey  the  law 
or  go  out  of  the  Union;  but  if  the  armed  coercion  of 


a seceded  State  was  unlawful,  then  secession  must 
have  been  the  lawful  procedure  which  the  original 
States  contemplated  as  their  rightful  resort.  So 
clear  to  the  minds  of  many  jurists  in  1865,  so  doubt- 
ful in  others  was  this  doctrine  of  secession,  that 
our  government  was  compelled,  in  view  of  the  great 
interests  at  stake,  to  concede  to  the  States  the  col- 
or or  right  to  secede  in  every  measure  adopted  by 
Congress,  State  convention,  and  constitutional 
amendment,  adopted  to  re-establish  the  relations  of 
the  seceded  States  with  the  other  States  after  the 
Confederate  armies  were  destroyed;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  question  was  yielded  by  the  final  decision  not 
to  try  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  charge  of  treason. 

The  South  did  not  attempt  nullification  or  rebel 
lion  or  any  form  of  unlawful  resistance  to  our  gov- 
ernment. It  did  not  dissolve  the  Union,  nor  even 
attempt  its  dissolution;  for  how  may  our  Union 
have  been  lawfully  dissolved?  By  one  method 
alone,  and  that  is  by  agreement  of  all  the  States. 
Our  Union  could  not  have  been  dissolved  by  one 
State  or  by  a majority  of  States,  but  only  by  all 
States;  but  the  South  made  no  call  for  such  a meas- 
ure, preferring  to  leave  each  State  to  act  for  itself 
according  to  its  pleasure,  and  accordingly  each  se- 
ceding State  dissolved  only  its  own  connection  with 
the  Union,  and  left  the  government  of  the  Union 
undissolved.  The  President,  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  the  army  and  navy,  the  constitution  and  the 
flag,  together  with  every  function  of  government, 
were  left  in  power  and  place.  Suppose  the  State 
had  resolved  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  had 
marched  its  army  toward  Washington  to  resist  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  That  would 
have  been  rebellion;  the  overt  act  would  have  been 
treasonable;  the  failure  of  the  act  would  have  made 
it  a felonous  crime,  and  its  success  would  have  im- 
periled free  government  on  this  continent;  but  no 
State  rebelled,  no  statesman  plotted  a conspiracy, 
no  soldier  committed  treason.  In  lawful  and  dig- 
nified measures  the  South  sought  an  honorable  sep- 
aration, and,  with  equally  honorable  acquiescence 
in  its  failure,  re-entered  the  Union  to  defend  its  hon- 
or and  maintain  its  glory  forever. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  lawful  course  of  the 
South  in  separating  from  the  United  States,  and 
this  procedure  was  followed  by  a record  of  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Confederate  States  Govern 
ment,  which  will  bear  the  severest  criticism,  and 
has  won  the  rare  encomium  from  a noble  soul  be- 
yond the  seas,  who  said : 

No  nation  ever  rose  so  fair. 

None  fell  so  free  from  crime. 

And  that  civil  fame  was  accompanied  by  a record 
written  in  battles  that  gained  for  its  soldiery  the  ad- 
miration of  their  brave  antagonists,  and  that  mil- 
itary renown  is  equaled  in  its  glory  by  a record  of 
popular,  patriotic  sacrifice  which  will  be  numbered 
among  the  best  examples  in  human  history.  Can 
you  wonder,  then,  my  countrymen,  why  we  would 
engrave  all  this  worthy  record  in  the  true,  durable, 
and  illustrious  history  of  the  American  people  in 
equal  honor  with  the  record  of  the  courageous  men 
who  composed  the  army  of  the  Union  in  order  that 
both  may  stand  fraternally  together  in  a common 
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fame  .with  the  record  made  by  the  army  of  the  revo- 
lution? 

I will  merely  touch  another  potent  cause  of  all 
these  perpetuated  celebrations.  We  have  a deep 
and  honorable  respect  for  some  things  which  are 
our  own  and  which  we  call  our  mementoes.  They 
are  many,  and  all  are  sacred;  but  I will  mention 
only  three,  each  of  which  deserves  our  perpetual 
commemoration. 

The  first  is  a battle  melody,  every  strain  of  which 
once  fired  the  Southern  heart.  We  love  every  note 
of  that  martial  air,  and  would  stir  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  liberty-loving  people  by  its  thrilling  music. 
It  is  now  ringing  around  the  earth  on  land  and  sea, 
and  the  souls  of  freemen  are  being  strangely  moved 
by  that  battle-born  march  which  the  Southern 
struggle  gave  to  patriotic  humanity.  O you  cannot 
ask  us  to  forget  the  campaigns  when  the  bands 
played  and  the  soldiers  sang: 

For  Dixie  land  I lak**  my  stand; 

I'll  1 \e  or  die  for  Dixie. 

We  have  also  a just  as  well  as  a tender  affection 
for  the  old  battle  flag  whose  crimson  fold  reflects 
our  view  that  the  price  of  patriotism  is  the  patriot’s 
blood,  and  whose  clean,  white  stars,  set  in  a cross  of 
heaven’s  blue,  declare  the  pure  motives  of  a patri- 
ot’s deed.  Every  rent  in  its  red  folds  is  a reason 
for  our  reverence,  and  every  bullet  hole  in  that 
bunting  is  a portal  through  which  pours  the  light  of 
our  love.  We  saw  it  furled  and  stacked  at  Appo- 
mattox, but  we  have  seen  it  flutter  in  the  front  of 
the  desperate  charge,  and  then  proudly  wave  on  the 
captured  crest.  It  is  now  but  a memento  of  com- 
radeship in  war,  only  the  ensign  of  a martial  broth- 
erhood; and  no  generous  man  will  ask  us  to  dishon- 
orably deny  that  we  bore  it  with  pride,  loved  it  in 
truth,  and  fought  under  it  for  our  political  faith. 
It  was  no  treason  to  follow  it  once;  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  own  and  honor  it  now. 

There  is  another  memento  which  we  fondly  clier 
isli:  the  jacket  of  gray  which  uniformed  our  army. 
That  color  was  caught  from  the  hue  of  the  May 
morning  sky  when  the  dew  of  the  day’s  youth  spark- 
led on  the  springing  verdure  of  a field  of  hope.  It 
was  in  homespun  gray  which  women  wove  that  our 
Revolutionary  rebels  often  fought,  and  that  color 
covered  the  form  of  many  a patriot  who  died  for 
the  freedom  wre  enjoy.  The  tall  monument  erected 
to  Washington  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  rises 
five  hundred  feet  in  a glory  of  gray  stone,  and  tells 
the  world  that  even  the  hue  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier’s coat  is  the  chosen  sheen  of  honor  and  the  em- 
blematic color  of  liberty.  It  is  the  shade  of  a dove’s 
eyes,  but  it  also  is  the  color  of  battle  smoke.  The 
moving  Confederate  lines  in  the  great  conflict  of 
arms  sometimes  looked  like  gathering  clouds  of  a 
leaden  cast,  out  of  which  the  lightnings  flung  their 
fury,  and  it  may  be  that  unforgotten  sights  like 
these  still  cause  some  men  to  say,  like  the  confess- 
ors in  the  liturgy:  “The  remembrance  of  them  is 
grievous  unto  us;”  but  the  battle  smoke  uplifted  to 
the  skies  was  gathered  into  clouds  that  broke  in 
blessings;  and  the  Confederate  cause  now  looks 
from  the  eyes  of  a dove  with  the  olive  of  peace  in  its 
beak.  We  wore  the  gray  jacket  with  fidelity  until 


it  went  to  shreds,  and  we  hang  its  remnant  now 
upon  the  hook  of  a dear  remembrance.  Our  sisters 
wove  it,  our  mothers  made  it,  our  old  fathers  blessed 
it,  and  we  have  buried  many  a comrade  in  it. 

Clad  in  this  color  and  sworn  to  be  true, 

We  went  into  batile  with  boys  clad  in  blue. 

Brave  foemen  they  were,  and  worthy  our  steel 

For  they  gave  to  their  cause  their  blood  for  its  seal. 

So  we  too  have  honor;  we'll  never  betray 

Our  uniform  color — the  Jacket  of  Gray. 

I have  made  my  answer  before  you,  my  brothers 
of  the  two  old  armies;  before  you,  my  countrymen 
from  all  States,  now  citizens  of  one  country;  before 
you,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  South  and  North — 
to  the  fair  question  which  this  day’s  pathetic  cere- 
monies put  before  us  all.  Differences  will  exist 
as  to  the  bearings  of  ascertained  facts  and  the  appli- 
cation of  acknowledged  principles,  but  I have  an- 
swered as  one  who  has  faith  in  the  imperishable 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen  and  in  the  stability 
of  his  country’s  free  institutions.  We  may  and 
must  incorporate  with  our  nation’s  living  structure 
all  things  that  are  true  and  noble  to  increase  its 
growth  and  glory  until  it  shall  lead  the  world  into  a 
freedom  realized  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form.  Let  us 
recall  the  saying  of  Southey  that  Westminster  Ab- 
bey is  a part  of  the  British  constitution.  That  ven 
erable  pile  contains  mementoes  of  English  strife, 
but  the  collusions  only  produced  a resultant  force 
which  happily  moved  that  country  toward  stable 
government  under  common  law;  and  therefore  wise 
Englishmen  honor  equally  all  their  honorable  an- 
cestry. So,  indeed,  do  all  mementoes  of  our  own 
strife:  the  monuments,  the  battle  parks,  the  battle 
abbeys,  the  decorated  graves,  with  every  other  me- 
morial form,  become  part  of  our  own  national  life. 
If  on  one  side  a sentiment  for  the  constitution  ele- 
vated that  sacred  instrument  higher  than  the  Un- 
ion, and  on  the  other  side  the  beneficial  Union  was 
felt  to  be  better  than  even  the  constitution ; if  on 
one  side  a Union  without  the  revered  constitution 
was  feared  as  a bastile,  and  on  the  other  a constitu- 
tion that  could  not  save  the  Union  was  distrusted 
as  a rope  of  sand,  the  hostile  meeting  of  these  two 
views  in  debate  and  battle  did  not  (thank  God,  did 
not)  cause  a wreck  of  the  matter  of  our  government 
nor  a cfash  of  our  sphere  of  free  principles,  but,  up- 
lifting our  country  to  a serener  empyrean,  only  pro- 
jected it  on  the  direct  and  higher  line  of  develop- 
ment, bringing  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a 
yet  more  perfect  Union,  where  it  is  the  consensus  of 
common,  patriotic  opinion  that  all  sections  must 
be  fair  to  each;  that  the  constitution  must  not  be 
violated  to  promote  sectional  ends,  and  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  as  the  castle  of  common  rights. 
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EDWARD  D.  HALL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  death  of  Col.  E.  D.  Hall,  of  Wilmington,  N. 
C.,  will  not  surprise  friends  of  the  venerable  vet- 
eran. It  occurred  at  his  home  June  10th,  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  He  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  Cape 
Fear  section. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  States  service  as 


Captain  in  1861,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colo- 
nel. As  Commander  of  the  Forty-sixth  North  Car- 
olina Infantry,  he  honored  his  grand  old  State. 

Col.  Hall  served  his  State  as  legislator,  and  was 
nominee  for  Lieut.  Governor  by  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  honored  some  years  ago  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General  in  command  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Confederate  Veterans. 

He  was  ever  active  and  zealous  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  behalf  of  unfortunate  Confederates, 
until  infirmities  prevented.  He  secured  free  ex- 
cursions to  their  State  reunions  and  other  favors  for 
them  with  remarkable  diligence.  He  survived  two 
wives  and  left  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


Gen.  Win.  DeRo-.set  succeeded  Comrade  Hall  as 
the  Major  General  Commanding  U.  C.  V.  in  the 
“Old  North'’  State.  The  glory  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Confederate  soldiers  has  never  been  surpassed. 
A fact  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  established  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Rebellion  Re- 
cord and  freely  admitted  by  the  Northern  press. 


CHARLESTON  HARBOR. 

C.  A.  Doolittle,  Augusta,  Georgia:  According 

to  promise  I give  you  some  points  connected  with 
Fort  Sumter  during  its  occupancy  by  Major  Ander- 
son, and  its  bombardment  by  South  Carolina  troops. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  passed  by  South  Carolina  on  December  20,  1860, 
and  Major  Anderson,  with  his  small  garrison,  feel- 
ing insecure  in  Fort  Moultrie  on  account  of  its  land 
approaches,  evacuated  it  on  December  27th,  moving 
his  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  he  held  until 
April  13,  1861,  when  he  surrendered  to  the  South 
Carolina  forces  after  a furious  bombardment  of 
thirty-six  hours. 

During  the  bombardment  hot  shot  was  used  so 
effectively  as  to  set  the  quarters  on  fire,  and 
forced  the  garrison  to  the  casemates,  as  the  men 
could  not  endure  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing quarters. 

Major  Anderson  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  attempt  to  hold  out  longer  and  grace- 
fully surrendered  after  a gallant  defense.  On  the 
14th,  Major  Anderson  was  allowed  to  salute  his 
flag,  after  which  he  and  his  garrison  were  taken 
outside  the  bar  and  turned  over  to  a United  States 
transport  lying  there. 

While  the  bombardment  was  attended  with  very 
few  casualties,  it  was  carried  on  under  great  excite- 
ment, the  Battery  in  Charleston  being  crowded  with 
men,  women  and  children,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result,  and  when  the  white  flag  was  displayed  on 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  Sumter  the  concern  was  in- 
tense, the  witnesses,  not  anticipating  the  trouble 
and  hardship  that  came  to  their  lot  in  after  years 
during  the  prolonged  and  terrible  bombardment  of 
the  city. 

It  being  the  first  time  I was  under  fire,  I felt  as 
much  interest  in  it  as  a child  with  a new  toy,  but 
realized  later  in  the  war  that  that  bombardment 
was  child’s  play. 

While  the  preparations  were  going  on,  the  com- 
mand of  which  I was  a member,  the  famous  Wash- 
ington Artillery  of  Charleston,  was  stationed  on 
Morris  Island,  having  in  charge  the  Stevens  Iron 
Battery  in  which  were  two  64  Columbian  guns. 

One  morning  during  our  drill  there  was  quite  a 
commotion  caused  by  a ball  having  been  placed  in 
one  of  the  guns  and  instead  of  firing  a blank  car- 
tridge as  we  supposed,  we  astonished  Major  Ander- 
son and  a force  of  men  who  were  working  on  the 
outer  wall  of  Sumter,  by  landing  the  64  shot  in 
close  proximity  to  them.  One  of  our  officers  was  at 
once  sent  over  to  Sumter  to  make  an  explanation 
and  apology  to  Major  Anderson,  which  he  very 
gracefully  accepted  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  occur  again.  How  the  ball  got  into  the  gun  is 
a mystery  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  able  and  beloved  Rev.  Dr.  John  Johnson  has 
established  in  history  a record  of  the  achievements 
of  Confederates  in  defending  the  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  especially  Fort  Sumter,  against  the  most  pow 
erful  and  persistent  siege  with  ability  to  blockad 
that  was  ever  maintained  upon  this  continent.  Tl. 
Veteran  commends  his  record  with  sincere  pri  it 
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CONFEDERATE  DEAD  AT  FREDERICKSBURG. 


The  Veteran  is  pleased  to  present  an  engraving 
of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Barney,  of  Fredericksburg-,  Va. 


MRS.  NANNIE  SEDDON  BARNEY. 


Mrs.  Barney  is  President  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  with  one 
hundred  members,  but  this  special  tribute  is  to  honor 
her  for  an  unparalleled  achievement  to  our  Confed- 
erate comrades  buried  in  that  historic  old  town — the 
home  and  burial  place  of  the  mother  of  Washington. 
(□The  Memorial  Association  was  in  session  one  day 
a dozen  years  or  so  ago,  and  deploring  the  general 
dilapidation  of  the  Confederate  lot,  the  headboards 
of  which  were  fast  falling  into  decay,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  they  all  be  removed  and  the  ground 
made  smooth  so  the  grass  could  be  mowed  occa- 
sionally. To  Mrs.  Barney,  an  active  member  of  the 
Association,  the  proposition  was  acutely  painful 
and  she  begged  that  a committee  go  with  her  to 
the  cemetery  and  consider  the  conditions.  The 
members  agreed  with  her  that  the  headboards 
might,  by  careful  attention,  stand  another  year. 
Upon  returning  to  the  meeting  she  appealed  in  be- 
half of  individual  memories,  proposing  to  undertake 
by  herself,  to  raise  the  funds  to  preserve  the  names 
and  locations  of  the  1,700  Confederate  soldiers  buried 
there.  She  begun  the  work  at  home.  Penny 
boxes  were  established  and  babes  in  their  nurses 
arms  were  given  the  joy  of  depositing  the  yellow 
coins.  She  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  failure, 
and  with  her  pen  she  wrote  and  wrote  appeals  to 
southern  people  who  caught  the  spiritof  her  zeal  and 
o-operated.  There  was  an  amazing  result;  in  a year 
n so  that  dilapidated  burial  spot  of  men  who 


died  for  Dixie  was  the  prettiest  Confederate  Ceme- 
tery in  existence.  Beautiful  headstones  of  Georgia 
marble,  with  names  engraved,  were  in  place  of  the 
rotted  boards,  the  entire  area  transformed,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  grounds  there  was  erected  a beautiful 
monument  representing  a private  Confedrate  soldier. 
This  patriotic  and  beautiful  tribute  to  our  dead  was 
achieved  with  $5,160,  secured  by  this  noble  woman, 
wife  of  a Confederate  naval  officer  who  resigned 
his  position  in  the  United  States  Army  to  serve 
his  own  Virginia  and  her  sister  States  of  the  South. 


Mrs.  James  H.  Mills,  of  Canton,  Texas,  makes  an 
inquiry  that  will  enlist  the  prompt  attention  of  any 
comrades  who  can  give  her  information.  Mrs. 
Mills  is  the  wife  of  a veteran,  but  it  is  of  her 
brother,  James  J.  Samuels  that  she  seeks  informa- 
tion: Can  readers  of  the  Veteran  tell  me  if  the 

remains  of  the  Southern  soldiers  killed  in  the  seven 
days’  fight  around  Richmond  were  ever  removed  to 
any  cemetery?  If  so,  when  and  where?  .Ilost  a dear 
brother  at  Gaines’  Farm.  He  was  a native  of  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  but  enlisted  at  Selma,  Ala.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  printing. 

I would  be  thankful  for  information  concerning 
where  he  was  buried  or  if  his  grave  was  ever  marked. 

I also  wish  information  of  the  descendants  of  the 
daughters  of  John  J.  Samuels,  Jr.  My  father  was  a 
native  of  Caroline  County,  Va.,  emigrated  to  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  in  the  early  thirties,  married  Catherine 
Lee,  his  second  wife,  and  died  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1859. 
The  children  of  his  first  wife  remained  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Mills  sends  a certificate  from  R.  E.  McNeil, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment, 
dated  Richmond,  November  5,  1862,  that  John  J. 
Samuels  served  in  Goldsby’s  Company.  Fourth  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  but  that  he  was  afterward  in  J. 
M.  West’s  Company,  and  that  he  fell  at  Gaines’ 
Farm,  Friday,  27th  of  June. 


7 - President  Davis— Where  Captured  and  Where  Buried. 

R.  G.  Wood,  of  408 Taylor  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  addresses  of  members  of 
the  First  Virginia  Battery  and  Sixth  Mississippi 
Rifles.  He  wishes  to  send  to  them  badges  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
“would  be  pleased  to  shake  hands  at  the  reunion  at 
Vicksburg,  July  4th,  ’98.” 
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Quarters  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Virginia 
Veterans  and  United  Confederate  Veterans;  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  $30,000,  and  all  paid. 


The  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  has  done  much  good  in  Vir- 
ginia. Its  financial  management  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily successful,  enabling  it  to  contribute  many 
thousands  to  the  needs  of  unfortunate  Confederates 
in  the  Soldiers’  Home. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  MISSOURI. 


Springfield,  Mo.,  June  8th,  1896. 

Adjt.  Gen.  N.  B.  Hogan: — On  June  2nd  a large 
concourse  of  gray-haired  Veterans, their  wives,  chil- 
dren and  friends  gathered  at  the  Confederate  Ceme- 
tery four  miles  south  of  this  city  (at  terminus  of  the 
National  Boulevard),  and  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies placed  beautiful  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  505 
Confederate  heroes  who  fell  upon  the  glorious  and 
victorious  field  of  Wilson  Creek,  near  here. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Campbell  Camp,  No.  488,  U.  C.  V’s.,  and  Com- 
mander, Dr.  W.  F.  Toombs,  whose  arm  was  torn 
away  by  an  exploding  shell  at  Gettysburg — a 


nephew  of  grand  old  Bob  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  de- 
livered a stirring  address.  He  was  followed  by  Col. 
Thomas  C.  Love  and  Chaplain  II.  B.  Boude. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Goffe,  of  this  city,  but  a native  of 
Louisiana,  a poet  of  abi  1 i ty,  read  during  the  exer- 
cises at  the  cemetery,  a poem  which  caused  the 
tears  to  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Veterans. 

At  night  the  Camp  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Commander,  Major  D.  D.  Berry;  First 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Thomas  C.  Love;  Second 
Lieutenant  Commander,  J.  E.  Elliott;  Adjutant,  N. 
B.  Hogan;  Quartermaster,  J.  S.  Snodgrass;  Pay- 
master, St.  F.  C.  Roberts;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Boude. 

The  Camp  fixed  the  third  Saturday  in  May  as  Me- 
morial Day  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes  at  a later  date. 

This  is  the  only  Confedrate  Cemetery  in  Missouri, 
and  we  hope  to  erect  a monument  some  day,  but 
funds  for  that  purpose  come  in  slowly  on  account  of 
stringency  in  money  matters.  Our  cemetery  could 
not  be  surpassed  for  loveliness  in  every  respect.  A 
handsome  wall  surrounds  it,  while  regular  rows  of 
soft  maple  cover  the  entire  grounds  with  ample 
shade.  Rev.  I.  J.  Carter,  the  sexton,  keeps  the 
grounds  in  perfect  order.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  a 
cottage  on  the  cemetery  grounds  which  were  pur- 
chased from  the  city  of  Springfield  at  a cost  of  some 
$12,500,  raised  by  private  subscriptions. 


The  above  granite  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  about  a dozen  Confederates  who  ar^ 
buried  near  Lexington,  Missouri.  Their  names  a-is 
carved  on  the  opposite  side.  Mrs.  S.  A.  McCann 
land  was  diligent  in  securing  this  monument. 
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A BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  GEN.  R.  E LEE. 


BY  J.  WM.  JONES. 


In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran  to  furnish  a short  sketch  of 
our  grand  old  chieftain,  R.  E.  Lee,  the  difficulty  is  not 
want  of  ample  material,  but  to  compress  within  the 
required  space  even  a small  part  of  the  things  which 
crowd  mind,  memory  and  heart  whenever  we  think  of 

“The  koightliest  of  the  knightly  race, 

Who  since  the  days  of  old, 

Have  kept  the  fires  of  chivalry, 

Aglow  in  hearts  of  gold.” 

The  son  of  “Light  Horse  Harry  Lee”  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  descended  from  a long  line  of  illustrious  an- 
cestors who  played  conspicuous  parts  in  English  His- 
tory, a careful  Genealogist  has  traced  his  ancestry  back 
to  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 

But  Robert  Edward  Lee  needs  no  royal  lineage  to 
fix  his  place  in  history,  or  account  for  his  stainless 
character  and  noble  deeds,  for  he  was  himself  a born 
leader,  a very  King  of  Men,  and  derives  no  lustre  from 
even  royal  ancestry. 

So  bright,  cheerful  and  manly  as  a boy  he  met  so 
fully  his  obligations  at  school  and  home  that  his 
widowed  mother  exclaimed,  when  he  was  leaving  for 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  “ How  can  I do 
without  Robert?  He  is  both  son  and  daughter  to  me.” 

He  passed  through  the  academy  and  graduated  sec- 
ond in  a brilliant  class  without  ever  receiving  a single 
demerit.  Of  the  bright  galaxy  of  American  officers  in 
the  Mexican  war,  no  other  won  greater  fame,  or  per- 
formed more  distinguished  service.  He  was  covered 
with  “ brevets”  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  service,” 
and  General  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  as 
“the  very  best  soldier  I ever  saw  in  the  field.” 

In  1852  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  introduced  a number  of 
changes,  and  reforms  which  abundantly  showed  his 
capacity  as  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  and  man- 
ager of  young  men. 

In  1855  the  famous  “Second  Cavalry”  Regiment 
was  formed,  and  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary 
of  War  appointed  to  it  that  splendid  corps  of  officers 
among  whom  were  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Colonel; 
Robert  Edward  Lee,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Geo.  H. 
Thomas,  and  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  Majors;  Earl  Van  Dorn, 
John  B.  Hood,  E.  Kirby-Smith,  Stoneman,  and  others, 
Captains;  and  Fitz.  Lee,  and  others,  Lieutenants. 

Happening  at  home  on  furlough  he  was  sent  to 
Harper’s  Ferry  to  command  the  Marines  who  captured 
John  Brown  who  was  then  “firing  the  first  gun”  of 
the  great  war  that  was  to  follow. 

In  March  1861  he  came  from  his  regiment  on  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  in  obedience  to  orders  summoning 
him  to  Washington,  and  was  made  full  Colonel  of 
Cavalry.  General  Scott  and  other  friends  used  all  of 
their  influence  to  induce  him  to  “ stand  by  the  old 
flag,”  and  he  was  offered  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Federal  army  in  the  field.  But  although  not  a seces- 
sionist, and  ardently  attached  to  the  Union,  and  the 
old  flag  and  saying  emphatically,  “ If  the  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  South  were  mine  I would  free  them  with 
a stroke  of  the  pen  to  avert  this  war,”  he  promptly 
readied  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  messenger,  the  elder  Blair, 

' I cannot  bear  arms  against  my  state,  my  home,  my 
children.”  He  went  at  once  to  General  Scott,  told 


him  his  decision,  resisted  all  of  his  entreaties,  and  the 
next  day  wrote  his  famous  letter  of  resignation. 

He  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces  by  the  “Virginia  Convention,”  and  afterward 
full  General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Gens.  Sidney 
Johnston  and  Cooper  ranking  him.  His  services  in 
organizing  the  new  levees  (in  the  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign, where  the  failure  was  due  to  causes  beyond  his 
control),  and  in  preparing  the  seacoast  fortifications  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  the  magnificent  de- 
fense they  afterward  made,  were  all  invaluable,  but 
may  not  be  detailed  here. 

When  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  wounded  at  Seven 
Pines  the  last  of  May,  1862,  and  Gen.  Lee  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  situa- 
tion was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  McClellan,  with 

105.000  men,  was  strongly  fortified  within  sight  of  the 
spires  of  Richmond,  with  10,000  more  men  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  McDowell’s  column  of  40,000  which  was 
to  have  moved  down  from  Fredericksburg,  only  de- 
tained by  the  brilliant  “vailey  campaign”  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  Lee’s  plans  were  soon  formed  and  bril- 
liantly executed.  Sending  Stuart  on  his  famous  “ ride 
around  McClellan,”  he  secured  the  information  he 
wanted  as  to  the  enemy’s  position,  ordered  Jackson  to 
join  him,  concentrated  other  troops  which  swelled  his 
numbers  to  78,000  (the  largest  army  he  ever  com- 
manded) and  then,  by  a series  of  splendid  maneuvers 
and  brilliant  victories,  forced  McClellan  to  cower  un- 
der the  cover  of  his  gunboats  at  Harrison’s  Landing, 
defeated  John  Pope  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  drove 
his  army  into  the  fortifications  at  Washington,  and 
sent  him  to  fight  Indians  in  the  West,  and  persecute 
gallant  Fitz  John  Porter  at  Washington.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  advance  into  Maryland,  the  capture  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where  Lee,  with 

33.000  men,  defeated  every  effort  of  McClellan’s  87,000 
to  drive  him  from  the  field;  and  the  battle  of  first 
Fredericksburg,  where  those  plains  were  made  forever 
historic  as  “ Burnside’s  slaughter  pen.” 

In  May,  1863,  Lee,  with  52,000  men,  won  over  Hook- 
er’s 132,000  the  splendid  victory  of  Chancellorsville, 
attacking  Hooker  in  his  entrenchments  and  driving 
him  pellmell  across  the  river.  Then  followed  the 
Pennsylvania  campaign,  in  which  Lee  captured  Mil- 
roy’s  garrison,  artillery,  wagons,  and  immense  supplies 
at  Winchester,  and  with  62,000  men  fought  Meade's 

105.000  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  won  a decided  victory 
on  the  first  day,  gained  important  advantages  on  the 
second  day,  and  was  defeated  on  the  third  day,  only 
because  (as  he  always  believed  and  said  to  his  inti- 
mate friends)  of  the  failure  of  Longstreet  to  carry  out 
his  orders. 

In  the  campaign  of  1864  Gen.  Grant  had  more  than 

275.000  men  in  four  converging  columns  (in  South- 
western Virginia,  the  Valley,  Culpeper,  and  up  the 
James),  which  set  out  simultaneously  to  capture  Rich- 
mond, and  the  world  never  saw  armies  more  splendidly 
equipped.  To  oppose  this  mighty  host  Gen.  Lee  could 
muster,  all  told,  during  the  campaign,  scarce  75,000 
men,  destitute  of  every  thing  save  the  heroic  courage 
and  patient  endurance  of  as  true  soldiers  as  history 
records.  The  result  of  the  summer  campaign  was 
that  after  losing  more  men  than  Lee  had  Grant  sat 
down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg — a position  which  he 
might  have  taken  at  first  without  firing  a shot  or  losing 
a man — while  Lee  made  his  lines  impregnable  to  a di- 
rect assault,  and  sent  Early’s  Corps  to  defeat  Hunter 
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and  threaten  Washington.  He  had  outgeneraled 
Grant  at  every  point  and  defeated  him  in  every  bat- 
tle. Then  followed  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  that 
slow  process  of  “attrition”  by  which  Lee’s  army  was 
reduced  to  33,000  half-starved  men  to  hold  over  forty 
miles  of  breastworks,  and  the  thin  lines  were  stretched 
until  they  broke,  the  retreat  to  Appomattox  begun, 
and  7,800  ragged,  starved  heroes  stacked  their  bright 
muskets,  parked  their  blackened  guns  (nearly  every 
piece  wrested  from  the  enemy  in  battle— two  of  them 
that  very  morning),  and  yielded  to  the  “overwhelm- 
ing n'umbers  and  resources”  which  surrounded  them. 

But  grand  as  he  was  in  war,  Lee  was  even  grander 
in  peace.  Refusing  every  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
he  only  sought  a place  for  honest  work,  and  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Washington  College,  Lexington, 
Va.,  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  “could  teach  young 
men  to  do  their  duty  in  life.”  He  was  only  spared 
to  fill  this  position  five  years,  but  even  that  brief  time 
(I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  from  personal  observation 
and  careful  study)  he  proved  himself  the  greatest  col- 
lege President  this  country  ever  produced.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  follow  his  standard  during  the  war,  and  to 
see  something  of  him  during  those  stirring  days,  but 
my  prouder  privilege  to  know  him  intimately  during 
the  five  years  of  his  life  in  Lexington,  and  to  have 
had  free  access  to  his  private  letters  and  papers.  I 
speak,  then,  from  careful  personal  observation  and  full 
study  of  his  character  and  career,  when  I unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  him  not  only  the  greatest  soldier  but 
the  noblest  gentleman,  the  truest  patriot,  the  purest 
man  that  ever  figured  in  American  history.  And  far 
above  all  this,  he  was  one  of  the  humblest,  sincerest, 
most  consecrated  Christians  whom  I ever  met.  Taking 
Christ  as  his  personal  Savior,  and  fully  trusting  in 
him  alone  for  salvation,  he  was  a constant  reader  ^nd 
student  of  God’s  word,  a man  of  prayer,  an  earnest 
and  efficient  worker  for  the  salvation  of  others,  “an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,”  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Captain, 
and  now  wears  his  glittering  crown. 

That  crown  with  fadeless  glories  bright, 

Which  shall  new  luster  boast 

When  victors’  wreaths  and  monarchs’  gems 

Shall  blend  in  common  dust. 

University  of  Virginia,  Nov.  28,  1893. 


Senator  Ben  Hill  is  credited  with  this  tribute: 

He  possessed  every  virtue  of  the  other  great  com- 
manders without  their  vices.  He  was  a foe  without 
hate,  a friend  without  treachery,  a soldier  without 
cruelty,  and  a victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a 
public  officer  without  vices,  a private  citizen  without 
wrong,  a neighbor  without  reproach,  a Christian  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  a man  without  guile.  He  was 
Caesar  without  his  ambition,  Frederick  without  his 
tyranny,  Napoleon  without  his  selfishness,  and  Wash- 
ington without  his  reward.  He  was  obedient  to  au- 
thority as  a servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as  a true 
king.  He  was  gentle  as  woman  in  life,  modest  and 
pure  as  a virgin  in  thought,  watchful  as  a Roman  ves- 
tal in  duty,  submissive  to  law  as  Socrates,  and  grand 
in  battle  as  Achilles! 


Dislodge  the  sentiment  that  this  publication  is  only 
for  veterans.  It  should  be  more  for  those  who  were 
not  in  the  war,  since  its  contents  will  make  them  more 
patriotic  and  prouder  of  their  ancestry.  The  war  was 
not  against  the  principles  of  our  parent  government. 


THE  WARREN  BLUES  AT  MANASSAS. 


W.  A.  Compton,  Sheriff  of  Warren  County,  Va., 
writes  an  entertaining-  letter  about  Gen.  Lee  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Spottsylvania  C.  H.  Sergeant 
Compton  was  one  of  the  sharpshooters  and  in  front 
of  the  lines,  but  near  Gen.  Lee  when  he  started  in 
advance,  and  when  Gen.  Gordon  “refused  to  permit 
him  to  do  it,”  he  “took  hold  of  the  bridle  and 
started  the  horse  to  the  rear.”  When  he  after- 
wards heard  that  others  did  it  he  was  much  con- 
fused, as  he  “did  not  wish  to  controvert  historians 
and  poets  who  had  wiitten  the  matter  up.”  He 
was  relieved  when  he  saw  in  the  Veteran  that 
others  had  done  the  same  thing  in  two  other  places. 

Thanks  to  this  same  Comrade  Compton  for  scrap- 
book leaves  with  a history  of  the  Warren  Blues — 
officers  and  men  eighty-four — which  left  Front 
Royal,  July  16,  ’61,  received  guns  on  the  18th,  and 
went  into  the  Manassas  battle  on  the  21st.  That 
company,  one  from  Warrenton  under  Capt.  Murray, 
and  one  from  Amherst  County  under  Captain  C.  B. 
Christian,  were  commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  Smith, 
afterwards  known  as  “Extra  Billy”  while  Governor. 
They  carried  their  ammunition  in  their  trousers, 
having  no  cartridge  boxes. 

In  the  battle  this  command  was  near  the  Henry 
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house,  and  made  a terrible  assault  upon  the  enemy. 
A Federal  officer  states,  “I  saw  that  regiment,” 
(at  least  it  was  believed  to  be  that  command  which 
became  a nucleus  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  In- 
fantry), “start  towards  us  in  a charge,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  we  were  either  all  killed  or  cap- 
tured, and  we  lost  fifty-five  horses  out  of  101.” 

Sergeant  Compton  is  credited  with  having  led 
Gen.  Lee’s  horse  to  the  rear,  in  that  old  sketch. 

The  Warren  Blues  had  seven  commissioned 
officers.  The  first,  Captain  Mandly  T.  Wheatley, 
was  promoted  to  Major  in  a short  time,  but  died  of 
camp  fever  in  December,  ’61 ; another,  Captain  B.  S. 
Jacobs,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Capt. 
J.  P.  Updike  was  severely  wounded  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  command.  The  entire  company  was 
captured  at  Hare’s  Hill  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
March  25,  ’65. 
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Will  I' K HOUSE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


THK  CM  AliC-iK. 


Sublime  beyond  discription  is  the  scene: 

Two  armies  are  in  conflict.  The  stern  crash 
Of  muskets  rises  from  within  the  screen 
Of  mingled  dust  and  smoke  ; the  vivid  flash 
Of  the  incessant  cannon  plays  like  a lash 
Of  lurid  lightning  o’er  an  angry  cloud. 

The  sounds  that  tell  when  hostile  legions  clash 
Combine  to  raise  an  uproar  fierce  and  loud. 

Of  which  contending  fiends  in  hell  might  well  be  proud. 

Beyond  yon  wooded  hillside’s  sheltering  curve, 

Along  whose  front  the  storms  of  battle  play, 

A picked  brigade  is  stationed  in  reserve, 

Who  take,  as  yet.  no  portion  in  the  fray, 

But  wait  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

They  may  at  any  moment  hear  the  call 
To  hold  the  too  successful  foe  at  bay 
And  for  their  wearied  comrades  form  a wall. 

When  on  their  shattered  ranks  o’erwhelming  numbers  fall. 

In  thoughtful  silence  they  await  their  task, 

While  bleeding  sufferers  from  the  front  pass  by. 

Of  whom,  with  anxious  brow,  they  sometimes  ask 
News  from  the  doubtful  conflict  raging  nigh. 

But  few  the  words  they  speak — the  stifled  sigh 
Reveals  what  solemn  thoughts  their  bosoms  fill ; 
Remembrances  of  loved  ones  dim  the  eye 
And  cause  the  overburdened  heart  to  thrill, 

While  prayers  ascend  from  earnest  souls  whose  lips  are  still. 

For  what  prophetic  tongue  can  now  make  known] 

Who  of  their  number  shall  go  unharmed  hence,'. 

When  yon  death-laden  cloud  has  overblown, 

Or  who  must  martyr  fall  in  home’s  defence. 

Approaching  action  quickens  every  sense; 

They  long,  yet  dread,  their  fate  at  once  to  try 
And  end  the  torpor  of  their  forced  suspense, 

While  overhead  the  lingering  sun  hangs  high 
As  though  some  Joshua  held  it  spell  bound  in  the  sky. 

The  sun  at  length  sinks  slowly  towards  the  West,' 

The  wavering  battle  surges  to  and  fro. 

Like  tempest-troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest, 

And  nearer  still  its  blasts  of  fury  blow 
To  those  who  next  their  fearful  power  must  know- 
And  now  begins  to  fall  the  leaden  spray 
Of  war’s  advancing  tide,  whose  swelling  glow 
how  threatens  seriously  to  sweep  away 
The  sadly  broken  barriers  which  resist  its  sway. 

Now  the  expected  trial  hour  draws  near; 

From  mouth  to  mouth  is  passed  the  quick  command. 
Above  the  rising  din  distinct  and  clear, 

And  soon  in  battle’s  solemn  line  they  stand 
To  strike  or  suffer  for  their  native  land 


Could  not  that  land  they  serve  so  well  forgive 
A faltering  now  in  this  devoted  band, 

If  they  but  share  the  common  wish  to  live 
And  shrink  before  the  storm  which  others  fail  to  drive? 

Not  so — but,  without  pause  or  backward  glance, 

Loud  rings  the  joyous  Southern  battle  cry, 

Which  ever  hailed  the  star-cross  flag’s  advance. 

As  on  they  spring  the  combat  to  defy. 

Like  some  huge  meteor  on  a midnight  sky 
Their  line  of  bayonets  flashes  into  sight, 

Reflecting  back  the  sunset’s  golden  dye, 

Which  bathes  the  hillside  in  a flood  of  light, 

Then  swiftly  sweeps  towards  the  point  of  fiercest  fight. 

Stern  is  the  greeting  they  receive  from  grape, 

From  whistling  bullet  and  from  screaming  shell ; 

Death  comes — and  pain — in  many  a ghastly  shape, 

To  strew  the  ground  with  mangled  frames,  that  tell 
Their  track  across  the  bloody  vale  too  well. 

A banner  falls — it  scarcely  strikes  the  plain 
Before  another  hand  uplifts  the  magic  spell 
And  bears  it  onward  through  the  fiery  rain  ; 

For  that  must  never  drop  till  the  last  man  be  slain. 

But  see,  the  hostile  ranks  begin  to  break. 

And  one  by  one  the  cannons  cease  to  roar, 

Stilled  by  the  shouts  which  now  the  echoes  wake, 

Because  their  banners  float  in  triumph  o’er 
The  lines  where  other  banners  waved  before. 

They  have  achieved  another  glorious  name 
To  write  upon  their  standards,  where  a score 
Of  other  names  are  clustered,  which  may  claim 
A place  among  the  highest  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

But  warm  and  loving  hearts  must  soon  be  chilled, 

W’hen  the  proud  story  of  this  charge  is  told. 

And’distant  homes  with  aching  grief  be  filled 
For  some  who  charged  to-day  with  footstep  bold, 

Whose  fevered  pulse  is  now  forever  cold 
This  hour  of  fame  cost  many  a house  its  heir 
And  broke  the  staff  of  many  a helpless  fold. 

The  crutch,  the  empty  sleeve,  the  vacant  chair 
Will  tell  for  weary  years  the  price  of  victory  there. 

James  E.  Wilson. 

The  author  of  the  above  enlisted  at  Augusta, 
in  the  First  Georgia  Regiment.  He  served  in  the 
Arm}T  of  Northern  Virginia  and  also  in  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  Some  time  after  the  war  he  brought 
his  family  to  Nashville  and  died  here.  Veterans 
will  proudly  recall  their  experiences  in  this  thrill- 
ing description. 
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GOVERNOR  PETER  TURNEY. 


The  present  Chief  Executive  of  Tennessee  was 
born  in  Jasper,  Marion  County,  Tennessee,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1827.  , He  re- 
ceived a fair  educa, 
tion  at  Winchester- 
Tenn.,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  was 
appointed  Surveyor 
for  Franklin  County. 
He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father, 
Hon.  Hopkins  L. 
Turney,  who  was 
United  States  Sena- 
tor for  Tennessee, 
completed  his  stud- 
ies in  the  office  of 
William  E.  Venable, 
and  on  September  22, 
1848,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  organ- 
ized a regiment,  and  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
troop,  the  First  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.  His  regiment 
was  attached  to  Gen.  Robert  Hatton's  Brigade  and 
sent  to  Virginia,  where  he  took  part  in  many  of  the 
bloody  conflicts — Seven  Pines,  Antietam,  Manassas, 
Cedar  Run,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Sharpsburg  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. At  the  latter  place  he  received  a wound 
in  the  mouth,  and  was  also  wounded  at  Seven 
Pines  and  at  Antietam. 

When  the  war  ended  Colonel  Turney  returned  to 
his  home  in  Winchester,  resuming  the  practice  of 
law  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench,  re-elected  in  1878,  again  in  1886,  and  in  his 
third  term  was  made  Chief  Justice,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1892,  when  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee. 

Governor  Turney  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Volunteer  State. 

He  is  a Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias  and  a Knight 
of  Honor. 


GEN.  W.  H.  JACKSON 

Was  born  in  Paris,  Henry  County,  Tenn.,  October 
1,  1835.  His  education  began  early,  no  means  be- 
ing spared  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  then 
obtainable.  While  a member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
West  Tennessee  College,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point.  entering  that  famous  military 
school  in  1852.  He  graduated  in  1856  with  honors, 
arid  in  the  fall  of  that  year  reported  at  the  cavalry 
school  of  instruction  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  One  year 
later  he  joined  his  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  remaining  in  this  service 
as  First  Lieutenant  from  1857  to  1861.  When  the 
tocsin  of  war  sounded  in  his  native  Southland,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  comrades  of  the  Union  Army, 
he  resigned  and  ran  the  blockade  through  Galves- 
ton. Upon  reaching  New  Orleans  he  tendered  his 
services  to  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  artillery  by  Governor  Harris  of 


Tennessee.  He  first  saw  service  at  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  where  he  received  a minie  ball  in  his  side, 
which  he  still  carries.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
covery from  the  wound,  he  was  promoted  to  com- 
mand of  the  Sixth  Tennessee  and  First  Mississippi 
Cavalry;  at  Holly  Springs,  to  Brigadier  General; 
and  finally  to  Major  General,  having  command  of 
Forrest’s  old  division  and  a Texas  brigade. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Jackson  turned 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  ploughshare.  In  1868  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Selene  Harding,  daughter  of 
the  late  Gen.  W.  G.  Harding,  owner  of  Belle  Meade. 
Since  the  latter’s  death,  Gen.  Jackson  has  had  full 
charge  of  that  beautiful  stock  farm  of  world-wide 
fame. 


EVANDER  SHEPARD. 


Lieutenant  Shepard,  who  is  now  a resident  of 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  same 
State,  November  2,  1843.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Greensboro,  Ala.,  and 
later  at  the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Although  his  parents,  through  their  great  love 
for  their  boy,  endeavored  in  every  way  to  detract 
his  mind  from  the  thought  of  enlisting,  he  was  de- 
termined to  do  so,  and  joined  the  compan_y  which 
was  raised  by  Captain  Abb  Boone,  which  became 
part  of  the  Forty-first  Tennessee,  organized  Novem- 
ber 4,  1861. 

He  was  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  was 
captured  with  his  command  and  sent  to  prison.  He 
was  afterwards  exchanged  at  Vicksburg,  and  was 
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in  the  campaign  of  North  Mississippi  under  Gen- 
eral Lovell;  at  Port  Hudson  under  General  Gard- 
ner; at  Raymond  and  Jackson  and  the  Big  Black 
under  General  Johnston;  at  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  under  General  Bragg;  again  under 
General  Johnston  from  Dalton  to  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  fighting  every  day.  He  was  under  Hood 
at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  The 
stay  on  his  native  heath  was  brief,  however,  and  in 
a short  time  the  command  was  ordered  south  again, 
through  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  on  to  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  where  the 
last  battle  occurred,  and  where  they  surrendered. 

On  returning  to  his  home  Mr.  Shepard  studied 
law.  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has 
continued  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  since 
in  his  adopted  city,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


CAPTAIN  B.  F.  BINKLEY 

Was  born  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  May  3, 
1837.  He  enlisted  July,  1861,  in  the  “Hatchie 

Hunters,”  Twenty- 
second  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, and  on  May  8, 
1862,  he  was  elected 
First  Lieutenant.  On 
June  17,  1862,  .the 
Twelfth  and  Twenty- 
sec  o n d Tennesssee 
Regiments  consoli- 
dated, at  which  time 
he  was  promoted  to 
Captain  and  placed  in 
command  of  the 
‘ ‘HatchieT  Hunters” 
and  “Harris  Guards.” 
The  company  en- 
gaged in  the  battles 
of  Belmont,  Corinth, 
Richmond  and  Perry- 
ville,  in  Kentucky;  of 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  nearly  every  engagement  be- 
tween the  latter  point  and  Atlanta,  under  Gen.  Joe 
Johnston,  and  was  subsequently  with  General  Hood 
at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  Benton- 
ville, N.  C. 

□ Captain  Binkley  was  paroled  at  Macon,  Ga.,  May 
11,  1865,  and  returned  to  his  home  near  Nashville, 
where  he  at  once  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
in  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  In  August, 
he  was  elected  Register  for  Davidson  County,  1870, 
which  position  he  held  for  eight  years,  and  in  1883  he 
was  elected  City  Tax  Assessor  for  a term  of  two  yea  rs. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  Abstract  Title  business 
since  1885,  and  is  now  General  Manager  of  the 
Nashville  Title  Company. 


The  sentiment  of  a Confederate  Memorial  now 
being  mentioned  as  Battle  Abbey  grows  in  every 
part  of  the  South.  A recent  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  ex- 
change reports  $200  in  the  name  of  J.  Ed.  Murray 
Camp.  The  last  shows  that  J.  B.  Trulock,  R.  M. 


Knox,  W.  J.  Galbraith,  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Speers  and  Y.  D.  Wilkins,  have  given  $25  each. 
A recent  note  fromCapt.  T.  B.  Dallas,  of  Nashville, 
states  that  he  will  give  $25  through  the  Veteran 
to  the  cause. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  MALONE 


Was  born  in  Limestone  Count}-,  Ala.,  in  1834. 
He  was  educated  at  La  Grange  College,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1855.  He  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  in  1856-57,  from  which  place  he  removed 


to  Nashville.  He  studied  law  with  Houston  and 
Brown,  later  becoming  a partner  of  Mr.  Houston. 

When  the  war  came  on  he  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  and  was  made  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  A,  First  Tennessee.  He  was  later  made 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  Gen.  Maney’s  staff 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  after  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro.  At  Perryville  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a battalion  and  led  the  forces  in  that  ter- 
rible fight.  On  many  occasions  he  had  narrow 
escapes,  having  had  several  horses  shot  from  under 
him.  At  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  as  staff  officer  of  Gen. 
Wheeler,  he  lost  two  horses,  and  there  he  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  re- 
mained until  released  in  1864.  He  soon  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  which  he  followed  continuously 
until  two  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from  active 
business.  However,  at  the  urgent  colicitation  of 
friends,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  Chancellor 
of  this  Chancery  Division,  which  he  now  holds. 
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JAMES  DACE  PLUNKET,  M.  D. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  Scotch  Irish  par- 
entage and  was  born  August  20,  1839,  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee.  In  the  schools  of  the  day  he  received  a 
thorough  education,  and  early  developed  a prefer- 
ence for  medicine  as  a profession,  which  he  began 
the  study  of  in  1859,  attending  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  from  the  medical  department  of 
which  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1863.  He  im- 
mediately went  South 
and  offered  his  service 
to  the  Confederate 
Government  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he 
was  commissioned  an 
Assistant  Surgeon  in 
C.  S.  A.,  and  ordered 
to  the  charge  of  the 
“Frank  A.  Ramsy  Hos- 
pital,” Knoxvillle, 

Tenn.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  De- 
partment of  East  Ten- 
nessee was  evacuated 
by  - General  Buckner 
when  this  hospital  was 
removed  and  re-estab- 
lished by  him  at  Cass 
ville,  Georgia.  Upon 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johrison’s  retreat  from  this  lat- 
ter place,  Dr.  Plunket  was  transferred  upon  his 
own  request  from  the  hospital  service  to  the  field, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Fortieth  Georgia  Infantry, 
Stovall’s  Brigade,  Clayton’s  Division,  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. During  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church 
which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  beginning,  as  it 
did,  late  in  the  afternoon  and  continuing  far  inio 
the  night,  Dr.  Plunket  with  the  field  hospital — a 
log  cabin  which  he  was  using  for  the  purpose 
were  twice  captured  by  the  Federals,  and  subse- 
quently retaken  before  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morning.  After  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  his  divis- 
ion being  so  badly  cut  up,  in  the  consolidation 
which  necessarily  followed,  Dr.  Plunket  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fifty-second  Georgia  Infantry  with 
which  he  served  through  the  memorable  campaign 
of  General  Hood  into  Tennessee.  At  Florence  as 
the  army  came  into  Tennessee  he  was  commissioned 
a full  surgeon.  While  lying  in  the  ditches  around 
Nashville  he  was  detailed  by  a special  order  from 
headquarters  to  go  back  to  Columbia  and  pre- 
pare hospital  accommodations  for  two  thou- 
sand wounded,  and  in  the  retreat  that  followed 
the  great  battle  which  occurred  soon  afterwards, 
he  became  a prisoner  together  with  those  of 
the  wounded  whom  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to 
move.  He  was  not  released  until  1865,  several 
weeks  after  the  surrender  had  taken  place,  when  he 
returned  to  Nashville  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  he  holds  justly  an  exalted  position. 

Dr.  Plunket’s  special  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  sanitary  affairs  early  attracted  attention, 
and  he  has  since  become  an  authority  in  sanitary 
science.  He  was  treasurer,  and  also  secretary,  of 
the'Medical  Society  of  Tennessee  for  many  years. 


is  a member  of  Cheatham  Bivouac  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  the  American  Medical  Association,  Medi- 
co-Legal Society  of  New  York;  Nashville  Academy 
of  Medicine;  American  Public  Health  Association; 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  Masonic  Fraternity,  Royal  Arcanum  also 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  this  city;  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  is  a member  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Board  of  Health;  and  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Health  since  its  organi- 
zation. Dr.  Plunket’s  intelligent  and  energetic 
measures  in  1879  practically  confined  the  }Tellow 
fever  to  Memphis,  where  it  was  epidemic  at  that 
time.  His  contributions  to  the  medical  and  secular 
press  have  been  numerous,  and  have  attracted  wide 
attention.  He  is  Chief  of  the  “Department  of 
Hygiene,  Medicine  and  Sanitary  Appliances”  of 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  and  International  Exposi- 
tion, a feature  which  is  destined  to  attract  a great 
deal  of  professional  and  popular  attention  in  this  to 
be  truly  great  Exposition. 


MAJ.  THOMAS  F.  P.  ALLISON 


Was  born  April  28,  1832,  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.  His  education  was  received  at  the  academies 

at  Triune  and  Frank- 
lin; Western  Reserve 
College,  Hudson, 
Ohio;  Jackson  Col- 
lege, Columbia, 
Tenn.,  and  the  Leba- 
non Law  School.  He 
obtained  a license, 
but  never  practiced. 
He  farmed  in  Wil- 
liamson County  for 
some  years,  sold  out 
and  engaged  in  cot- 
ton planting  inTunica 
County,  Miss.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he 
returned  to  Middle 
Tennessee  and  en- 
listed as  private  in 
the  Fourth  Tennes- 
see Cavalry  (Starnes’  Regiment).  When  Company 
“F.”  was  formed,  he  was  elected  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and  was  later  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Colonel 
Starnes,  where  he  remained  until  the  Colonel  died 
in  1863.  He  was  then  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Forrest  for  duty  on  his  staff,  remaining  with  him 
until  the  formation  of  Gen.  Tyree  H.  Bell’s  brigade. 
He  serve!  on  General  Bell’s  staff — in  Forrest’s  Cav- 
alry— until  the  surrender.  He  was  with  Forrest  in 
all  his  campaigns,  battles  and  raids,  and  was  pa- 
roled at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  April  11,  1865. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  farming  in 
Williamson  County,  and  in  1871  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  the  State  Senate  from  William- 
son and  Maury  Counties  in  1873. 

Major  Allison  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  by  Governor  Turney  in  1893,  and  re- 
appointed in  1895;  which  position  he  still  holds. 
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MARCUS  B.  TONEY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HARRIS. 


Enlisted  as  a private,  April,  1861,  in  Company  B, 
Rock  City  Guards.  First  Tennessee  Regiment.  His 


command  served  un- 
der General  Lee  in 
the  summer  and  fall 
of  1861;  at  Valley, 
Cheat  and  Sewell 
Mountains  under 
Stonewall  Jackson, 
also  in  the  Bath  and 
Romney  campaign, 
the  most  severe  win- 
ter campaign  in  the 
record  of  the  late  war. 
The  regiment  was  re- 
called to  Tennessee  to 
protect  Fort  Donel- 
son,  which  fell  when 
the  command  reached 
Chattanooga.  The 
regiment  was  then 
sent  to  Shiloh,  in 
which  it  participated.  After  that  battle  the  regi- 
ment made  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  under  Gen- 
eral Bragg.  Mr.  Toney  was  captured  at  Perry  ville, 
Ky.,  October  8,  1862,  exchanged  at  City  Point,  April, 
1863,  and  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Shelby  ville, 
Tenn.  After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  he  was  transferred  at  Dalton, 
Ga.,  to  General  Lee’s  Army  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  May  5th  to  12th,  1864,  and  was  cap- 
tured in  the  “Dead  Angle”  at  Spottsylvania  on  the 
12th  of  May.  He  was  a prisoner  of  war  three 
months  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  transferred  to  El- 
mira prison  camp,  irom  which  he  was  released 
after  serving  eleven  months,  returning  home  in 
July,  1865. 

In  1877  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “Prison 
Life  in  the  North,”  which  he  has  illustrated,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  recital  he  gives  a better  idea  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  prison  life  than  any  amount  of  reading 
would.  This  he  gives  for  charity,  having  frequently 
refused  any  pecuniary  benefit  for  himself. 

Mr.  Toney  is  a member  of  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac  and  of  the  Confederate  Grays. 


CHARLES  SYKES 


Was  born  October  14,  1857,  at  Columbia,  Tenn., 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 
Memphis,  where  he  attended  school,  afterwards 
completing  his  education  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  He 
came  to  Nashville  in  1880  and  entered  the  wholesale 
business.  In  May,  1895,  Governor  Turne}?  appoint- 
ed him  Adjutant- General  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  which  position  he  has  been  very  active  in  ad- 
vancing the  Military  of  the  State  to  a high  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Sykes  is  Chief  of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  Tennessee  Centennial,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Sykes-Baxter  Company,  bankers  and  brokers. 


This  young  man  was  born  in  Washington  Coun- 
t}%  Tenn.,  December  3,  1863.  He  attended  school 
for  a brief  period,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  came  to 
Nashville.  Here  he  was  made  Page  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, serving  for  three  terms,  and  at  the  called  ses- 
sion was  made  Sergeant-at-Arms.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  two  years 
later  re-elected.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Chief  Clerk, 
and  re-elected  in  1889-’91.  In  1893  he  was  exalted 
to  the  position  he  now  holds,  that  of  Comptroller 
of  the  State,  receiving  a large  Republican  vote  at 
his  re-election  in  1895-’96. 

Mr.  Harris  has  ever  been  progressive,  and,  being 
anxious  for  an  education,  he  appropriated  the 
money  earned  for  his  services  as  Page  and  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  and  attended  Vanderbilt  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors  as  B.A. 
and  B.L. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1896) 
he  made  an  earnest  canvass  for  the  candidacy  of 
the  Governorship,  and,  after  his  withdrawal,  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  stand  for  re-election  to  the 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  during  war  times,  and  al- 
though too  young  to  have  known  the  service,  he 
has  a lasting  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  “Lost 
Cause.” 


JOHN  P.  HICKMAN 


Was  born  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  September 
25,  1846.  He  enlisted  in  in  the  Confederate  Army, 

September  10,  1862, 
and  was  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Farm- 
ington, remaining  in 
prison  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  war, 
and  was  confined  at 
Fort  Delaware  at  the 
surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate Armies. 

Col.  Hickman  is 
now  a practicing  at- 
torney in  the  city  of 
Nashville.  He  has 
devoted  a great  deal 
of  his  time  since  the 
war  to  organizing 
Confederate  associa- 
tions and  to  the  preservation  of  Confederate  his- 
tory and  relics,  a large  collection  of  which  is  care- 
fully arranged  in  his  office. 

He  is  Adjutant-General  of  the  Tennessee  Divis- 
ion United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  Secretary  of 
the  following  Confederate  organizations:  Tennessee 
Division  of  Confederate  Soldiers,  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac,  Confederate  Pension  Examiners,  Confed- 
erate Soldiers’  Home,  Tennessee  Chickamauga  Park 
Commissioners,  Tennessee  Division  of  “The  South’s 
Battle  Abbey,”  and  Tennessee  Monumental  Asso- 
ciation. 
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J.  ROBINSON  BUIST 


Was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1834.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  his  father,  and 
chosing  the  medical  profession,  he  first  attended 
the  South  Carolina  College,  where  he  graduated 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  1854.  He  then 
attended  the  University  of  New  York  City,  from 
which  he  received  a diploma  in  1857.  He  served 
eighteen  months  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  six  months 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  then  attended  at 
the  Hospitals  of  London,  and  finally  completed  his 
education  at  Paris. 


He  came  to  Nashville  in  1859,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  volunteered  in  the  Rock  City  Guards, 
and  was  made  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  First  Ten- 
nessee Regiment.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  in 
Western  Virginia  under  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  made  Surgeon  of 
the  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  but  in  August  1862,  was 
transferred  to  Bragg’s  Army  as  Brigade  Surgeon  of 
Gen.  Geo.  Maney.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Perry- 
ville,  and  also  at  Nashville  after  Hood’s  retreat, 
December  1864,  but  again  joined  his  command  in 
North  Carolina  a few  months  before  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Johnston. 

After  the  war,  Dr.  Buist  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Nashville,  where  he  has  met  with 
wonderful  success.  He  was  elected  on  the  first 
Board  of  Health,  serving  from  1874  to  1880.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Oral  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Pathology  at  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, serving  two  sessions,  and  for  one  session  he 
was  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Depart- 


ment of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  At  present  he  is  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Van- 
derbilt University  Medical  Department. 


HARRY  T.  SINNOTT. 

Mr.  Sinnott  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
year  1845,  and  reared  in  that  city.  He  entered  the 

service  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Virginia 
Infantry,  June,  1861, 
and  served  two  years. 
He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Forty-third  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  (Mosby’s 
lamous  command), 
where  he  served  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war. 

Mr.  Sinnott  was  pa- 
roled at  Richmond, 
June  13,  1865.  He  then 
removed  to  Tennessee, 
and  has  been  a resident 
of  Nashville  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  He 
is  a contractor  and 
bridge  engineer,  and  is 
the  General  Southern 
Agent  for  the  Youngstown  Bridge  Company  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  bridge  companies  in  the  Union. 
In  this  position  Mr.  Sinnott  has  met  with  enviable 
success.  He  has  lately  closed  a contract,  for  his 
company,  for  the  erection  of  a magnificent  steel 
bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River  at  Knoxville  which 
when  finished  will  cost  $225,000.00. 

Mr.  Sinnott  is  a member  of  the  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac,  and  “Co.  B.,”  Confederate  Veterans  of 
Nashville. 


The  following  was  received  from  Mrs.  Jennie 
Beauchamp,  Corresponding  Secretary,  under  date, 
June  13th.  A large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  Little  Rock  Memorial  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  held  this  week  at 
the  hospitable  residence  of  Mrs.  U.  M.  Rose.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: 

Mrs.  James  R.  Miller,  President;  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Field,  First  Vice  President;  Mrs.  U.  M.  Rose, 
Second  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Gus  Blass,  Third  Vice 
President;  Miss  Bessie  Cantrell,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Jennie  Beauchamp,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; Miss  Georgine  Woodruff,  Treasurer. 

A unanimous  resolution  was  adopted  heartily  en- 
dorsing the  Confederate  Veteran  as  its  official 
organ,  promising  to  give  all  the  aid  possible  in  ex- 
tending its  noble  influence. 


Capt.  George  H.  Walter,  who  commanded  the 
Washington  Artillery  of  Charleston  during  the  war, 
and  his  battery  had  high  praise  from  Beauregard. 
He  was  prominent  in  many  ways,  was  highly  es- 
teemed. He  was  seventy-six  years  old. 
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SENECA  D.  KIMBARK,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Evidence  of  a business  tenure  during-  a period  of 
forty-three  years  is  an  occurrence  rarely  met  with 
in  cities  even  many  times  older  than  is  Chicag-o.  A 
firm  with  that  many  years  attached  to  its  record  is 
one  that  essentially  comprises  in  its  existence  a his- 
tory of  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Such 
credit,  however,  falls  to  the  iron  and  hardware 
firm  of  Seneca  D.  Kimbark,  of  Chicago.  In  the 
year  1853,  Mr.  Kimbark  entered  into  what  proved 
to  be  a remarkable  career  as  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  E.  G.  Hall  & Co.,  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business.  Seven  years  later  the  name  of 
the  firm  became  Hall,  Kimbark  &Co.,  and  after- 
ward was  changed  to  Kimbark  Brothers  and  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  D.  Kimbark  constituted  the  control- 
ling spirit,  and  in  the  year  1876,  he  succeeded  to  the 
proprietorship  of  the  whole  business  under  the  name 
of  Seneca  D.  Kimbark. 

The  business  standing  of  the  house  was  so  excel- 
lent and  its  affairs  so  well  handled  that  when  the 
big  fire  of  1871  swept  away,  or  wrecked  many  busi- 
ness houses  in  Chicago,  this  one  was  able  to  re- 
establish itself  after  the  severe  losses  incurred  by 
the  great  conflagration.  The  ability  shown  in  the 
management  of  the  business  it  established  before 
the  fire  subsequently  equipped  Mr.  Kimbark  for  the 
work  of  re-establishing  the  business,  consequently 
his  firm  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  resume  after 
the  disaster. 

The  immense  business  done  now  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  by  S.  D.  Kimbark  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  one  of  Chicago’s  enterprises 
that  has  become  especially  prominent.  Its  trade 
has  become  so  valuable  and  important  as  to  give  to 
it  the  prestage  of  doing  the  largest  business  in  its 
line  of  any  similar  enterprise  in  the  world.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  occupied  for  its  business  are 
much  larger  than  those  used  by  any  other  concern  in 
this  country.  The  main  building  extends  from 
74  to  84  Michigan  Avenue,  in  one  of  the  richest 
wholesale  districts  of  Chicago. 

Year  after  year  new  lines  have  been  added  to  the 
iron  and  heavy  hardware  trade  of  its  business  until 
its  bulk  and  detail  of  handling  is  a matter  of  much 
consideration.  The  warehouses  and  offices  consti- 
tuting the  remodeled  establishment  of  S.  D.  Kim- 
bark are  consequently  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
in  this  line  of  trade  possible  to  conceive  of,  so  well 
has  the  plant  been  planned.  The  main  building 
has  a shipping  frontage  on  Michigan  Avenue,  Lake 
Street  and  Central  Avenue  of  over  400  feet.  In  the 
basement  of  the  building  50,000  sets  of  hubs  may 
be  placed  at  one  time  to  be  seasoned.  Carriage 
parts,  sawed  felloes  and  wagon  materials,  forges, 
blowing  machines,  drill  presses,  bulky  machinery, 
blacksmith  tools  and  supplies,  bent  stuff,  wheels, 
spokes,  buggy  shafts,  poles,  wheel  barrows  and 
similar  wares  carried  in  great  quantities,  have  their 
separate  floors  or  departments.  The  firm  also  owns 
a large  factory  for  carriage  and  wagon  wood  work, 


located  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  S.  D.  Kimbark  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  heaviest  shippers  from  the  South  of 
lumber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buggy  bodies, 
having  capacity  for  500  piano  box  buggy  bodies 
daily.  Machines  in  this  factory  are  original  and 
unparallelled.  , — 4 


Whilst  Mr.  Kimbark  is  too  wise  a merchant  to' under- 
take “ to  send  Coals  to  New  Castle’’  or  to  ship  Iron 
to  Birmingham,  yet  it  is  probable  that  among 
Southern  people  the  manufacturing  branch  of  his  busi- 
ness is  destined  to  receive  substantial  recognition , and 
those  who  will  request  a copy  of  his  small  illus- 
strated  catalogue  will  find  over  2.000  articles  in- 
dexed and  quoted,  some  of  which  he  ships  to  every 
State  in  the  Union. 


S.  D.. KIMBARK. 


An  esteemed  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  a successful 
-man  of  affairs,  S.  D.  Kimbark  is  another  instance 
of  the  self-educated  man  reaching  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  mercantile  life  unaided  by  other  agencies 
than  such  as  were  afforded  him  by  willing  hands, 
sterling  character,  and  ability  possessed  by  few  for 
the  handling  of  extensive  enterprises.  Mr.  Kim- 
bark is  a New  Yorker  by  birth  where  he  lived  with 
his  parents  on  a farm  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
He  then  determined  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune 
and  at  this  time  he  came  West  to  make  his  start. 

Mr.  Kimbark  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Pruyne, 
daughter  of  State  Senator  Peter  Pruyne,  and  they 
have  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  eldest  son  is  Chas.  A.  Kimbark,  who  is  now 
the  financier  and  manager  of  his  father’s  business 
and  gives  evidence  of  a most  promising  career. 
Walter  Kimbark,  his  second  son,  who  is  equally  de- 
voted to  business,  is  at  the  head  of  the  carriage 
goods  department  of  the  store. 
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John  W.  Inzer,  Esq.,  of  Ashville,  Ala.,  who  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  his  State  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  Miss  Emma  Sansom  in  May  Veteran, 
states  that  he  was  in  error  by  writing  the  name  San- 
son, so  General  French  was  right — Sansom  is  cor- 
rect. The  Sansom  place  is  about  half  way  between 
Gadsden  and  Attalla.  Comrade  Inzer  adds: 

“I  have  just  received  through  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  the  flag  of  my  old  regiment.  It  has 
many  bullet  holes  in  it,  and  is  torn  in  several  places 
with  shell,  but  it  is  rather  well  preserved.  It  looks 
natural.  God  bless  this  dear  old  banner.  I love 
and  reverence  it  for  the  precious  cause  it  repre- 
sented. I saw  it  waive  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  on 
many  battle  fields.  Although  it  came  from  Evans- 
ville, Indiana,  it  never  fell  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  bearer  of  this  flag,  one  of  the  bravest, 
died  about  three  years  after  the  war  from  the  effects 
of  wounds  received  while  carrying  it.  The  flag 
then  went  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  James  L.  Free- 
man, Jr.,  who  has  since  been  the  possessor  of  it, 
until  he  sent  it  to  Governor  Oates  somes  months 
ago.  I expect  it  to  be  in  Richmond  at  the  reunion. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Alabama  Regiment  was  in 
Bate’s  brigade,  and  this  flag  was  borne  through  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  the  regiment  lost  over 
60  per  cent,  of  its  men.  One  of  the  tablets  makes 
this  record. 

There  was  not  a better  fighting  regiment  in  the 
army  than  the  Fifty-eighth  Alabama.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  the  Thirty-second  and  Fifty-eighth  Regi- 
ments were  consolidated  under  the  command  of  the 
field  officers  of  the  Fifty-eighth.  The  Ninth  (9) 
Alabama  Battalion  was  organized  in  1861,  with 


eight  companies,  and  remained  a battalion  until 
July  1863,  when  it  acquired  additional  companies, 
and  these  made  the  Fifty-eighth  Regiment.  This 
is  how  the  regiment  got  a high  number.  The  old 
battalion  commenced  its  active  work  at  Shiloh  in 
April,  1862,  and  was  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  from  Shiloh  to  Nashville,  and 
finally  was  parolled  at  Meridian  in  May,  1865.  At 
the  surrender,  color-bearer  Freeman  tore  the  flag 
from  the  staff,  placed  it  in  his  bootleg  and  brought 
it  home  with  him.  The  Fifty-second  was  com- 
posed of  as  good  material  as  could  be  found. 

E.  A.  McKenney,  Esq.,  Waco,  Texas,  May  8th, 
1896:  I have  been  referred  to  you  as  one  likely  able 
to  give  me  some  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  Solomon  Bradenburg,  from  Arkansas, 
who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  enlisted  in 
Desha  County,  Ark.,  and  died  before  the  pension 
bill  was  enacted.  His  widow,  living  here,  is  in  very 
great  need.  She  thinks  he  was  in  Yell's  regiment 
and  Reader’s  company,  but  is  uncertain.  Upon  her 
application  for  pension  the  Department  reports 
name  not  found  in  either  regiment  or  company.  I 
have  proof  that  he  actually  served  in  the  war,  but 
she  can’t  find  any  one  who  knows  his  regiment  or 
company.  Can  you  help  her? 

The  Chapter  of  United  Daughters  in  Baltimore 
is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in  existence.  It  would 
seem  that  other  localities  in  “my  Maryland”  might 
rally  and  form  other  organizations. 

If  that  patriotic  woman  who  refused  to  accept 
greenbacks  in  '63,  and  even  gave  away  as  worthless, 
a pile  of  the  bills, — if  she  be  still  living  the  Vet- 
eran votes  her  eligible  to  membership. 


THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 


[The  following  well-known  poem  was  written 
by  Col.  Toeodore  O’Hara,  a heroic  soldier  of  the 
Mexican  war,  a Southern  poet  and  journalist, 
who  for  some  time  was  the  editor  of  the  Mobile 
Register.  He  died  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  18(17.1 

The  muffled  drum’s  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier’s  lant  tattoo! 

No  more  on  life’s  parade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 


No  rumor  of  the  foe’s  advance 
Now  swells  upon  the  wind. 

Nor  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 
Of  loved  ones  left  behind. 

No  vision  of  the  morrow’s  strife 
The  warrior’s  dream  alarms; 

No  braying  horn,  no  screaming  fife. 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 


The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 
The  bugle’s  stirring  blast. 

The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade. 
The  din  and  shout  are  past; 

Nor  war’s  wild  notes,  nor  glory’s  peal, 
Shall  fill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 
The  rapture  of  the  fight. 


Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead ! 

Dear  is  the  blood  you  gave: 

No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 
The  herbage  of  your  grave. 

Nor  shall  your  glory  be.  forgot 
While  fame  her  record  keeps. 

Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 


Rattlesnakes,  Butterflies, 
and ...  ? 

Washington  Irving  said,  he  supposed  a certain  hill  was  called 
“Rattlesnake  Hill”  because  it  abounded  in  — butterflies.  The 
“rule  of  contrary”  governs  other  names.  Some  bottles  are,  sup- 
posedly, labeled  “ Sarsaparilla  ” because  they  are  full  of  . . . well, 
we  don’t  know  what  they  are  full  of,  but  we  know  it’s  not  sarsapa- 
rilla; except,  perhaps,  enough  for  a flavor.  There’s  only  one 
make  of  sarsaparilla  that  can  be  relied  on  to  be  all  it  claims.  It’s 
Ayer’s.  It  has  no  secret  to  keep.  Its  formula  is  open  to  all 
physicians.  This  formula  was  examined  by  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee at  the  World’s  Fair  with  the  result  that  while  every  other 
make  of  sarsaparilla  was  excluded  from  the  Fair,  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla was  admitted  and  honored  by  awards.  It  was  admitted  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  sarsaparilla.  It  received  the  medal  as  the 
best.  No  other  sarsaparilla  has  been  so  tested  or  so  honored. 
Good  motto  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  Fair:  Admit  the  best, 
exclude  the  rest. 

Any  doubt  about  it?  Send  for  the  “ Curebook.” 

It  kills  doubts  and  cures  doubters. 

Address:  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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..COMPANY.. 

COLU/ABUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strong-est  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Compan)T  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 

L1’’  pany.  1-95-iy  p 
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LANDIS  BAN  KING  CO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


4®*VVe  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


The  COAST  LINt  to  MACKINAC 


TO  MACKINAC 

DETROIT 

PETOSKEY 

CHICAGO 

2 New  Steel  Passenger  Steamers 

The  (jreatest  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat 
Construction— Luxurious  Equipment,  Artistic 
Furnishing,  Decoration  and  Euicient  Service, 

insuring  the  highest  degree  of 

COflFORT,  SPEED  AND  SAFETY. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOSKEY,  “THE  SOO,”  MARQUETTE, 

AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac  and 
Return,  including  (Teals  and  Berths.  From 
Cleveland,  $18,  from  Toledo,  $15;  from  De- 
troit, $13.50- 

EVERY  EVENING 

Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 

Connecting  at  Cleveland  with  Earliest  Trains 
for  all  points  East.  South  and  Southwest  and  at 
Detroit  lor  all  points  North  and  Northwest. 

Sunday  Trips  June.  July,  August  and  September  Only. 
EVERY  DAY  BETWEEN 

Cleveland,  Put=in=Bay  $ Toledo 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Address 

A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  a.  p.  a.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

TUB  Detroit  & Cleveland  Steam  Nav.  Go. 


This  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cufl 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas 


“ ©ne  Countrg, 

. . . ©ne  flag.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps. 

and  all  kinds  of  Militabt  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO.. 

88  Nassau  Street.  - - - NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICK  LIST. 
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j W.  i H.  R.  R.  [ 

I AND  | 

] NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & j 
f ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

1 g DAILY  TRAINS  01 

| TO  1 

| CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE. 

CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO, 

1 MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  f 


..McKenzie 
i ..Route 

| TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS 

I r MI  GRANT 

RATES 

9 The  Atlanta  Exposition  willbe  thegreat-  | 

9 est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  § 
5 States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  9 
9 the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  9 
? low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  | 
| dren.  Jt  will  be  a great  education  for  | 
9 them.  [ 

| «®“For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  8 
| information  write  to 

| J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks,  5 

| Trav.  Paps.  Agt..  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  jj 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  § 

| Jos.  M.  Brown. T.M.,  C.E.  Harmon, G.P.A.,  | 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ' 
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ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS. 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WONDERFUL  CURES.**^^ 

For  fifty  vt*aiK  Botanic  Blood  Balm  ( 1».  B.  B.)  has 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  $l.uo  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


“For  Charity  Suffereth  Long.” 


Mrs.  Laura  C.  Phoenix.  Hilwaukee,  Wls. 


“Matron  of  a Renevolent  Home 

and  knowing  tho  good  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 
has  done  me,  my  wish  to  help  others,  over- 
comes my  dislike  for  the  publicity,  this 
letter  may  give  me.  In  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1893, 
The  inmates  had  the  “ LaGrippe,” 
and  I was  one  of  the  first.  Resuming  duty 
too  soon,  with  the  care  of  so  many  sick,  I 
did  not  regain  my  health,  and  in  a month 
I became  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
from  sleeplessness  and  the  drafts  made  on 
my  vitality,  that  it  was  a question  if  I could 
go  on.  A dear  friend  advised  me  to  try 
Dr.  Miles’  Restorative  Nervine. 

I took  2 bottles  and  am  happy  to  say,  I am 
in  better  health  than  ever.  I still  continue 
Its  occasional  use,  as  a nerve  food, 
as  my  work  is  very  trying.  A letter  ad- 
dressed to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  reach  me." 

June  6, 1S94.  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Phoenix. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  is  sold  on  a positive 
guarantee  that  the  first  bottle  will  Denefit. 
All  druggists  sell  it  at  $1,6  bottles  for  $5,  or 
it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 

Restores  Health 

A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER 
Anyone  who  will  send  in  four  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  given  a copy  of  this 
book  free  as  a premium,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may,  be  depen 
ded  upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


TEETH— Extracted.  25c;  tilled  with  silver 
75c:  gold.  $1  to  *2;  with  white  filling,  75e:  good 
set  upper  or  lower,  $5:  very  finest,  fully  war- 
ranted and  repaired  without  charge  if  broken, 
$7.50.  For  these,  others  charge  $20.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  Representatives  will  vis- 
it monthly.  Hell  buckle,  Shelbyville,  Franklin, 
Columbia.  Clarksville.  Watch  local  papers  for 
dates.  Persons  from  abroad  can  come  to  city 
in  morning  and  wear  new  teeth  home  same  day. 
Mention  the  Veteran.  Mew  York  Dental  Par- 
lors, Nashville.  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Herding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


RUNDLE  <V  SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kindsof  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  II.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


USE  THE 


Queen  & Crescent 

route 

''  : * . . . • m ■'  . . 7.'  • • 


When  You  Go  South. 


Beautiful  Scenery. 
Historic  Battlefields. 
Train  Service 
That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 

When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 


WRITE  FOR 

Particulars, 

Rates, 

Maps, 

Etc., 


TO 


W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from 1 New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Cairo.  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

THE 

GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 


ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North.  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 

A.  H.  HANSOM.  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Getl’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


51 1 Church  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Booksellers. 


Dealer  in  New  and  Second  Hand  Books 
of  all  kinds. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  Tnrkisli  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Positions  guaranteed- 

under  reasonable  conditions.  Do  not  say  it  can 
not  be  done,  till  you  send  for  free  catalogue  of 


DRAUGHON’S  PRACTICAL 


Nashville,  'Tenn. 

This  College  is  strongly  endorsed  by  banker 
and  merchants.  FOUR  weeks  by  Draughon  s 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  equal  to 
TWELVE  weeks  by  the  old  plan  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Shorthand,  Penmanship  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Cheap  board  Open  to  both  sexes.  No 
vacation.  Enter  now.  Railroad  Fare  Paid. 


UnNir  QTnnY  We  have  recently  prepared 
nUlUu  01  UP  I • books  on  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  and  Penmanship  especially  adapt- 
ed to  “ home  study.”  Write  for  “ Home  Study  ” 
circulars  at  once 


I When  writing  mention  Veteran.! 


Unexcelled  Train  Service. 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk.  G.  P.  A..  Washington,  I).  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A,.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

C.  A.  Brnscotkr,  A. G.P. A ..  Chattanooga.  Tenn 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS.” 

Tiie  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  views  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3.000  acres  in  Howell 
county.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  fruit- 
growers, but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 

Mailed  free, 

Address, 

.T.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IUI O P P U I IM  P*  Opium.  Cocaine,  Whis- 
’ n 1 m b ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials.etc..free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure.  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO..  Dublin,  Texas. 


WANTED  — FIVF  GOOD  MEN  I 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Publishing  House. 
Nashville.  Tennessee. 


CONFEDERATE  AUTOGRAPHS.  — Parties 
having  duplicates  to  sell  or  exchange,  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  BOX  503,  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey. 


MILLER  S HOTEL, 

37,  39  and  41  W.  26th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

A family  hotel  on  the  American  Plan,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  families  or  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties.  In  the  center  of  retail 
trade,  places  of  amusement,  and  the  principal 
hotels  and  churches. 

A Temperance  Home,  patronized  bv  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  G.T.  U.,  I.  O.  G.  T„  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers.  King’s  Daughters  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

Special  rates  for  families  and  permanent 
guests.  Send  for  circulars. 

CHARLES  II.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 


Dr.  Mlles’NEKVE  Plasters  cure  RHEUMA- 
TISM, WEAK  BACKS.  At  druggists,  only  25c. 


Confederate  l/eterai). 


Spaulding  & Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  Chicago 

Importers  of 

Watches,  Precious  Stones,  Jewelry,  Fans,  Clocks,  Opera 
Glasses,  Fine  China,  Glass,  Bric-a-Brac,  Marbles, 

Bronzes,  Art  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Dealers  in 

Sterling  Silverware,  Gold  and  Silver  Mounted  Leather 
Goods,  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Etc. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  goods  sent  on  approval 
to  responsible  people 

Fine  Stationery 

Samples  of  Invitations,  Announcements,  Cards,  etc., 
worded  and  engraved  in  the  Latest  Form  and  Style 
sent  on  application. 

Arms  Illuminated  and  dies  engraved  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  scientific  rules  of  Heraldry. 

Stationery  for  the  societies,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Colonial  Wars  and  the  War  of  x8iz 
carried  in  stock. 


Address  SPAULDING  & CO., 


State  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago 


Qopfederats  l/eterarj. 


COLONEL  JOHN  B.  CAREY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Com- 
mittee at  Richmond  will  be  specially  interesting. 
They  have  co-operated  patriotically  and  will  have 
finished  their  report.  Col.  John  B.  Carey,  the  local 
member,  will  look  anxiously  to  their  entertainment. 
He  is  a veteran  of  three-score  and  ten;  and  a Virgin- 
ian in  the  strongest  sense.  He  was  educated  at 
Hampton  Academy,  and  William  and  Mary  College, 
Williamsburg,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1839. 

He  became  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Hampton 
Academy  the  same  year,  subsequently  Principal, 
and  taught  school  consecutively  for  twenty-two 
years,  until  the  secession  of  Virginia  in  1861,  when 
he  established  the  Hampton  Military  Academy. 


He  was  appointed  Major  of  Virginia  Volunteers 
by  Governor  Letcher  in  May,  1861,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  volunteers  then  organizing,  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artil- 
lery, in  the  County  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  directed 
to  report  to  Lieut. -Col.  Ewell,  at  Williamsburg. 

After  gallant  service  in  the  battle  of  Bethel  as 
Aide,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-second  Virginia  Regiment,  Col.  Ewell,  com- 
manding. After  the  battle  of  Bethel,  under  Magru- 
der,  Col.  Carey  became  Assistant  Inspector-General 
until  Magruder  was  ordered  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  when  he  was  made  Paymaster  for  the 
hospitals  about  Richmond. 

Upon  his  return  from  Appomattox  he  engaged  in 
farming,  but  later  he  was  chosen  by  his  State  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  Penitentiary.  He  afterward  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  grocery  and  commission  bus- 
iness for  three  years,  but  was  “decapitated”  by  the 
military  when  Virginia  became  “District  No.  1.” 


PRESIDENT  FRANK  CHEATHAM  BIVOUAC. 


Comrade  R.  O.  McLean  is  a well-known  and 
public  spirited  business  man  of  Nashville.  He  is  a 

native  Tennessean, 
born  in  Marshall 
County,  his  father 
having  emigrated 
from  Kentucky  many 
years  ago.  His 
mother,  who  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ogilvie, 
was  from  Williamson, 
the  adjoining  county. 
These  parents  com- 
bined the  best  blood 
of  our  old  Tennessee 
families;  they  were 
typical  of  Southern 
society  before  the  war, 
and  were  known  for 
their  sterling  integ- 
rity of  character. 
They  reared  a large, 
family  on  their  mag- 
nificent plantation, 
situated  upon  Duck 
River,  and  they  dispensed  royal  hospitality.  They 
ever  took  a leading  part  in  all  public  enterprises. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  R.  O.  Mc- 
Lean enlisted  in  Capt.  Dave  Alexander’s  Company, 
the  first  organized  in  Marshall  County.  Though 
quite  young,  McLean’s  popularity  secured  to  him  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  Company.  He  served  with  that 
Company  through  the  celebrated  West  Virginia 
Campaign  under  General  Lee.  They  had  thrilling 
experiences  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Mingo  Flats. 
In  1862  it  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
and  became  a part  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Col.  Baxter  Smith. 

As  a Confederate  soldier,  McLean  was  one  of  the 
best,  most  faithful  and  gallant  sons  of  the  “Volun- 
teer State.”  He  participated  in  the  battles,  marches 
and  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  from  Shi- 
loh to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  surrendering  with  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  his  parole  bearing  date 
May  3,  1865.  His  brigade  was  comprised,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Fourth  Tennessee,  of  the  Eighth  and 
Eleventh  Texas,  and  Third  Arkansas,  and  they 
were  proud  of  being  known  as  the  “fighting  cav- 
alry brigade”  of  the  Tennessee  Army. 

After  the  surrender,  Capt.  R.  O.  McLean  returned 
to  his  home,  which  he  found  desolated  by  the  war, 
but,  like  others  of  his  comrades,  with  a brave  heart 
he  went  to  work  to  build  again  upon  the  wreck 
that  was  left  of  a once  independent  estate.  He 
married  a Miss  Burnside,  of  Kentucky,  and  has 
reared  a family  of  intelligent,  interesting  children, 
who  have  also  been  successful.  Captain  McLean 
appreciates  the  Presidency  of  the  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac  of  Confederate  Veterans  as  a high  honor. 
He  was  never  offered  for  public  office,  but  if  he 
should  be,  his  fellow  citizens  know  that  the  public 
interests  would  be  guarded  with  watchful  vigilance, 
and  the  duties  of  the  office  would  be  faithfully  and 
satisfactorily  performed. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


SAM  DAVIS  MONUMENT. 

Fourteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-five  Dol- 
lars Subscribed  for  the  Fund. 
Adam  Dale  Chapter  Children  of 


American  Revolution,  Memphis 23  00 

Adcock,  M.  V.,  Burns,  Tenn 1 00 

Akers,  E.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Alexander,  J.  T.,  Lavergne,  Tenn...  100 

Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville $100  00 

Amis,  J.  T.,  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Douglas,  Nashville 1 00 

Anderson,  Miss  Sophronia,  Dickson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arnold,  Clarence,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Arledge,  G.  L.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Ashbrook,  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Atkisson,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ayres,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Baird,  Wilson,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 00 

Barbee,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Nashville 5 00 

Barlow.  Col.  W.  P.,  St.  Louis.  Mo l 00 

Barrett,  J.  J.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Barnhill,  T.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Bascom,  A.  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Barringer,  G.  E.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala....  100 

Barry,  Mrs.  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn...  1 00 

Bell,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Nashville  Ark 1 00 

Beard,  Dr.  W.  F„  Shelbyville,  Ky...  100 
Beazley,  Geo.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  100 

Bee,  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C 2 00 

Beers,  B.  F.,  Roman,  S.  and  Robinson, 

son,  E.  T.,  Benton,  Ala 1 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.,  Tenn..  1 00 

Bell,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky 1 00 

Bilbo,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Bishop,  Judge  W.  S.,  Paducah,  Ky.  1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blalock,  G.  D.,  Montgomery,  Tex 1 00 

Blackmore,  J.  W„  Gallatin,  Tenn...,  5 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton ] 00 

Bonner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex l 00 

Boyd,  Gen.  John,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Bringhurst,  W.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  1 00 
Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester  Ky..  1 00 

Browne,  E.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md 1 00 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex  5 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky l 00 

Brown,  B.  R.,  Shoun’s  X Rds,  Tenn..  1 00 

Brown,  W.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Bunnell,  T.  A.,  Woolworth,  Tenn....  100 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Seguin,  Tex l 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville 2 00 

Cain.  G.  W.,  Nashville 3 00 

Cardwell,,  Geo.  S.,  Evansville,  Ind. . 100 

Cargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Carnes,  Capt.  W.  W„  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 00 
Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex..  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex l 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  1 00 
Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnel’s  Chapel 

Tenn  1 00 

Carter,  J.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  Jno.  W.,  Henderson, 

Tenn  ' i 00 

Cassell,  T.  W.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Cassell  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Cautzon,  C.  E.,  Hardeman,  Tex 1 00 

Cecil.  Loyd.  Lipscomb.  Tenn l 00 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala..  100 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville 5 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Children  of  the  Revolution,  Adam 

Dale  Chapter,  Memphis 23  00 

Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Sam 

Davis  Chapter,  Camden,  Ala 3 00 

Chisum,  W.  C.,  Paris,  Tex l 00 

Clayton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga....  1 00 

Clayton,  G.  W.,  Waynesville,  N.  C..  1 00 
Clark,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Clarke,  J.  S.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Craig,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Coffman,  Dan,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt.  T.  Yates 

collected,  Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Cole,  Whiteford  R.,  Nashville 10  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T.  1 00 


Comfort,  James,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Condon,  Mike  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Connor,  W.  C.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Cook,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  9.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cophin,  John  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cowardin,  H.  C.,  Martin,  Tenn 1 00 

Crump,  M.  V.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Cunningham,  Capt  F.,  Richmond 5 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D., Washington, D.C..  1 00 

Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 5 00 

Curry,  Nicholas,  New  Orleans 1 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Curd,  Ed,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky..  2 50 

Cushenberry,  Eli,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 5 00 

Dance,  J.  H.,  Columbia,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn..  100 

Davie,  Capt.  G.  J.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  Hubert,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Mamie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Hettie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Bessie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky 6 65 

Deaderick,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 

Deamer,  J.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dean,  G.  B.,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  I.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex_. 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn...  100 
Deering,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Harrodsburg,Ky  1 00 

Denny,  L.  H.,  Blountsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dickinson,  Col.  A.  G.,  New  York 5 00 

Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 00 
Donaldson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Jasper,  T...  1 00 

Dougherty,  J.  L.,  Norwalk,  Cal 1 00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville...  1 00 

Dowlen,  Harris,  Wattsville,  Tex 1 00 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsville,  Ala 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Duckworth,  Alex,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 25  00 

Duncan,  J.  C , Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Duncan,  W.  R.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield.  Tenn 1 00 

Durrett,  D.  E.,  Bolivar,  Tenn 1 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville 1 00 

Eastland,  Miss  J.,  Oakland,  Cal 1 00 

Edminston,  Wm.,  O’Neal,  Tenn 1 00 

Eleazer,  S.  G.,  Colesburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsville.  Tenn..  1 00 
Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn....  1 00 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Trenton,  Tenn..  1 00 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  1 00 

Eslick,  M.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Ewing,  Hon.  Z.  W.,  Pulaski,  Tenn...  2 00 
Ewing,  P.  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Fall,  J.  H.,  Nashville 10  00 

Fall,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Nashville 10  00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Ferguson,  Gen.  F.  S.,  Birmingham..  1 00 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrigrhtsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Fisher,  J.  F.,  Farmington,  Tenn 1 00 

Fite,  L.  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  25  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forrest,  A.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton 1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Fussell,  J.  E.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Gailor,  Charlotte  M.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Bishop  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Frank  Hoyt,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 
Gailor,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 
Gailor,  Nannie  C.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 

Garwood,  G.,  Bellefontaine,  0 1 00 

Gay,  William.  Trenton 1 00 

Gaut,  J.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

George,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Howell,  Tenn 1 00 

Gentry,  Miss  Susie,  Franklin,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gibson.  Capt.  Thos.,  Nashville 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 

Gilman,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala 2 00 


Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn 10  00 

Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville 1 00 

Goodner,  Dr.  D M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  100 
Goodpasture,  J.  B.,  Owingsville,  Ky  1 00 
Goodrich,  Jno.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 

Gourley,  M.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Granbery,  W.  L.,  Jr.,  Nashville..  ..  5 00 

Granbery,  J.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Gray,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ocala,  Fla 1 25 

Green,  W.  J.,  Utica,  Miss 1 00 

Green,  John  R.,  Brownsville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Green,  Jno.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks,  La  3 00 

Gregory,  W.  H.,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Gresham,  W.  R.,  Park  Station,  Tenn.  1 00 

Griggs,  J.  L.,  Macon,  Miss 5 00 

Gudgell,  D.  E.,  Henderson,  Ky 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hallenburg,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Little  Rock..  1 00 

Hancock,  Dr.  W.  H.  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Harder,  Geo.  B.,  Portland,  Ore 1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex...: 1 00 

Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 00 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Hart,  L.  K.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall.  Tex 1 00 

Hartzog,  H.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hatcher,  Mrs.  E.  H., Columbia,  Tenn., 


Hatler,  Bally,  Boliver,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  C.  S.,  Mineola,  Texas 1 00 

Haynie,  Capt.  M.,  Kaufman,  Tex — 1 00 
Hemming,  C.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex — 10  00 
Henderson,  John  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn.  1 00 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon.  Ga 1 00 

Hereford,  Dr.  T.  P.,  Elmwood,  Mo 1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie.  Tenn 1 00 

Hibbett,  Eugene,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111...  1 00 

Hickman.  John  P..  Nashville 1 00 

Hicks,  Miss  Maud,  Finley,  Ky 1 00 

Hill,  J.  T.,  Beachville,  Tenn 1 00 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  Ledbetter,  Tex 1 00 

Hitchcock,  L.  P.,  Prescott,  Ark 1 00 

Hodges,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Holder,  W.  D.,  Jackson,  Miss 1 00 

Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn  1 00 

Hollins,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hoon,  C.  H.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Hooper,  Miss  Jessie.  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 1 00 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 1 00 

House,  A.  C.,  Ely,  Nev 2 00 

Howell,  C.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn..  1 00 

Hughes.  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Hull,  Miss  Annie.  Dickson.  Tenn 1 00 

Hume,  F.  C.,  Galveston,  Tex 1 00 

Hutcheson,  W.  G..  Nashville 1 00 

Hutcheson,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Nashville...  100 
Hutcheson,  Miss  Katie  Dean,  Nash- 
ville  1 00 

Hutcheson,  Miss  Dorothy,  Nashville  1 00 
Hutcheson,  Miss  Nancy  P.,  Nash- 
ville  1 00 

Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Nashville...  100 
Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool.  O — 1 00 

Inglis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Rockwell,  Fla 5 00 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson.  Tenn  5 60 
Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn..  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie  5 00 

Jarrett,  C.  F.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 1 00 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchhurg,  Va.  1 00 

Jewell,  Wm.  H.,  Orlando,  Fla 1 00 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  McComb  City,  Miss..  1 00 
Johnson.  Leonard.  Morrisville.  Mo....  1 50 

Jones,  Dr.  L.  J.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Jones,  Master  Grey.  Franklin,  Ky..  1 00 

Jones,  Reps.  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Jones,  A.  B.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Jordan,  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro.  Tenn...  1 00 
Jourolman.  Leon.  Knoxville.  Tenn...  6 00 
Justice,  Wm.,  Personville,  Tex 1 00 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 1 0O 

Kelly,  J.  O..  Jeff,  Ala 1 00 

Kelso,  F.  M..  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Kennedy.  John  C.,  Nashville 6 on 

Key,  J.  T.,  Baker,  Tenn 1 00 

King,  Joseph,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 


Confederate  Ueterap. 


King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  S 00 

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 6 00 

Knapp,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Lake  Charles,  La..  1 00 
Knight,  Miss  Hettie,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Ky 1 00 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky. ..  1 00 

Knox,  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 6 00 

Lea,  Judge  Jno.  M.,  Nashville 10  00 

Lebby,  Dr.  R.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Learned,  R.  F.,  Natchez,  Miss 1 00 

La  Rue,  J.  N.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Lauderdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 Uu 

Lehmann,  Joe,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Leslie,  J.  P.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 25  00 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 1 00 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 6 00 

Lindsey,  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Livingston.  H.  J.,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Livingston,  J.  L.,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Loftin,  Benj.  F.,  Nashville 1 Oil 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford.  Miss...  1 0c 

Love,  S.  B.,  Richland,  Tex 1 00 

Lowe,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C..  1 00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C..  2 00 

Lowrance,  R.  M.,  Huntsville,  Mo.  ..  1 00 

Luckey,  C.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Lunn,  S.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Luttrell,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 1 Ou 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Tex 1 00 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T 1 00 

McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
Steamer  A.R.  Bragg,  Newport,  Ark  6 00 
McCall,  Miss  Emma,  Oak  Bluff, Ala.  1 00 

McCarty  Camp,  Liberty,  Mo 10  00 

McClung,  Hu  L..  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

McCullouch,  J.  P.,  Lamar,  Tenn 1 00 

McDonald,  M.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 00 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 1 00 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn...  1 00 

McGinnis,  J.  M.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn 2 SO 

McGuire,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Mslntosh,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

McIntosh,  A.  J.,  Nashville 1 00 

McKinley,  J.  P.,  Jr.,  Montague,  Tex  1 00 
McKinney,  W.  R.,  Greenwood,  S.  C..  1 00 
McKinney,  R.  L.,  Columbia,  Tenn..  10  00 
McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala 1 Of 

McKnight,  W.  H.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1 00 

McLin,  Perry,  Bolivar,  Mo 1 00 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis 5 00 

McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn..  5 0® 

McNish,  A.  J.  Nashville 1 00 

McNish,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 Of 

McTeer,  Jos.  T.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 1 00 

Malcom,  Miss  Mattie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Manly,  Polk,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 1 00 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 06 

Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nashville 5 00 

Mays,  P.  V.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 6 00 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 00 

Meyers,  L.,  New  Orleans 50 

Miles,  W.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn..  1 00 

Miller,  Geo.  F.,  Raymond,  Kan 1 00 

Miller,  Capt.  F.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C 1 00 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 00 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. . 2 00 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 00 

Montgomery,  Wm.,  Arrow,  Tenn 1 00 

Montgomery,  Capt.  W.  A.,  Edwards, 

Miss 1 00 

Moon,  J.  A , Unionville,  Tenn 1 00 

Moore,  L.  M.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Moore,  W.  E.,  Ashby,  Tex 1 00 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Morris,  Miss  N.  J.,  Frostburg,  Md..  1 00 

Moss,  C.  C..  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 Of 

Morton,  J.  R.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Muse,  B.  F.,  Sharon,  Miss 1 00 

Myers,  E.  T.  D.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas...  60  00 
Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  1 00 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 Of 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss I 00 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Neuffer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Abbeville,  S.  C..  1 00 

Newman  & Cullen,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Nichol,  Bradford,  Nashville 1 00 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 1 00 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10  00 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eagleville,  Tenn 1 00 


Owen,  Frank  A.,  Evansville.  Ind 1 00 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn.  3 00 

Parks,  Hamilton,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Nashville...  100 

Parks,  Glenn  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Miss  Anna,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Miss  Nell,  Nashville 1 00 

Partlow,  J.  S.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 50 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn 1 00 

Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d,  Md  1 0® 

Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Seguin,  Tex..  1 00 

Payne,  E.  S.  Enon  College,  Tenn 2 00 

Peddicord,  K.  F.,  Palmyra,  Mo I 00 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 1 »u 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 *0 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  I 00 

Perrow,  H.  W.,  Noeton,  Tenn 1 00 

Perry,  B.  F.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Pierce,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Knoxville,  Ala 1 00 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala 1 0« 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. ..  1 Of 

Polk,  M.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Pollock,  J.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md I 00 

Porter,  J.  A.,  Cowan,  Tenn 1 00 

Pope,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Pikesville,  Md 1 00 

Prince,  Mrs.  Polk,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Prunty,  Geo.,  Boston,  Ky 1 00 

Pryor,  J.  T.,  Belton,  Tex 1 00 

Raiburn,  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 50 

Raines.  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 Su 

Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 1 00 

Rast,  P.  J.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 00 

Ratliff,  G.  N.,  Huntsville,  Mo 1 00 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex..  1 Of 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 1 00 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La 1 00 

Reid,  W.  H.,  Sandy  Springs,  N.  C 1 00 

Rice,  Dan,  Tennessee  City,  Tenn 2 00 

Richards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Richardson,  W.  B.,  Newton,  Miss..  100 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va 1 Of 

Ridings,  E.  W.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro BO  »f 

Riley,  T.  F.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Rbbertson,  J.  S.,  Huntsville,  Mo....  100 

Robinson,  H.  H.,  Wetumpka,  Ala...  100 

Rodgers,  Ed,  Hillsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Rodgers,  Miss  M.,  Edgewood,  Tenn..  1 00 

Roseneau,  J.,  Athens,  Ala 1 00 

Rouss.  C.  B.,  New  York 25  00 

Rumble,  Capt.  S.  E.,  Natchez,  Miss.  1 00 

Rieves,  A.  B.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Roach,  B.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 06 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 1 00 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 1 00 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn 1 00 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 6 00 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Sadler,  W.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 6 mi 

Samuel,  W.  H.,  Black  Jack,  Tenn 1 00 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  B 00 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 1 00 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 00 

Seawell,  J.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Selby,  T.  H.,  Newton,  Miss 1 00 

Sellers,  Dr.  Wm.,  Summerfield,  La...  1 Oo 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex 1 00 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover.  Tenn 1 00 

Shannon,  Judge  G.  W.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  1 00 

Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn 1 00 

Shields,  Jno.  K.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Shields.  S.  G..  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Sims,  T.  A.,  Springfield,  Mo 1 00 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexla,  Tex 2 60 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  1 00 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 1 00 

Slover,  W.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la 1 Of 

Smith,  Miss  M.  A.,  Warrenton,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Frank  G.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smythe,  A T.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Speissegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla  1 oo 

Speier,  Miss  Effie,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Staggs,  Col.  E.  S.,  Hustonville,  Ky 1 00 

Stark,  J.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1 00 

Stinson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  6 0# 

Story.  Col.  E.  L.,  Austin.  Tex 1 00 

Stovall,  M.  B.,  Adairvilie,  Ky 1 00 

Strain,  Capt.  J.  T.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Steele,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  Donelson,  Tenn...  1 00 


Stewart,  G.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Portsmouth,  Va 1 00 

Stewart,  G.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Street,  H.  J.,  Upton,  Ky 1 06 

Street,  W.  M.,  Murfreesboro.  Tenn....  1 00 

Strong,  W.  C.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Sumter  Camp,  Charleston,  S.  C 5 00 

Smythe,  L.  C.  McC.,  Charleston,  S.C.  1 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton 1 

Taylor,  H.  H.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex 1 

Temple,  B.  M.,  Galveston,  Tex 1 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  1 
Templeton,  Jerome,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 

Terry,  Capt.  F.  G.,  Cadiz,  Ky 1 

Thomas,  A.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 
Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumb’d  City,  Tenn..  1 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 

Thomason,  Dr.  B.  R.,  Era,  Tex 1 

Thornton,  D.  L.,  Versailles,  Ky 2 

Tillman,  G.  N.,  Nashville 1 

Todd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn 1 

Trent,  Miss  Anna  Bell,  Martin,  Tenn  1 

Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C 1 

Tucker,  J.  K.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn B 

Tynes,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Nashville 1 

Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 

(T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danville,  Ky 1 

Vaughn,  Gen.  A.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 

Vaughn,  A.  J.,  Edwards,  Miss 1 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  2 

Wagner,  H.  H.,  Montague,  Tex 1 

Walker,  John,  Page  City,  Mo 2 

Walker,  C.  A.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C...  1 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  D.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 

son,  La 2 

Wall,  F.  L.,  Abbeville,  La 1 

Ward’s  Seminary,  by  J D.  Blanton, 

President 10 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 

Webb,  T.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex 1 

Webster,  B.  T.,  Louisville,  Miss 1 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Jos.,  Washington 1 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 

White,  B.  V.,  Meridian,  Miss 5 

Wilkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10 

Williams,  Thos.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  1 
Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn  ...  1 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 

Wilson,  Jesse  P.,  Greensboro,  Ga 1 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H.,  Norfolk.  Va 1 

Winchester,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Nashville 1 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  M.  C.  Ala 1 

Wofford,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 
Wright,  W.  H.  DeC.,  Baltimore,  Md..  1 
Wright,  W.  N.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn...  1 
Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  ..  1 

Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A.,  New  York  City B0 

YToung,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville...  6 
Vouner  County  Camp,  Graham.  Tex.  7 

Young,  Maj.  Jno.  G.,  Winslow,  N.  C.  1 26 
Yowell,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 


The  fund  aggregates, on  going  to  press 
— sums  under  $1  not  in  above-  $1,495.00 
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Confederate  Ueterai) 


THIS  TELLS  THE 


STORY. 


Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  13,  1895. 

My  position  as  Bursar  for  this  Uni- 
versity for  many  years  has  thrown  me 
in  contact  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Jennings, 
proprietor  of  Jennings’  Business  Col- 
lege, and  from  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  man  and  his  methods 
I can  most  heartily  endorse  and  rec- 
ommend him  and  his  school  to  the 
public.  He  teaches  from  a long  and 
practical  experience  and  eschews  all 
catch-penny  methods  of  advertising  and 
conducting  his  school.  He  is  business 
all  along  the  line,  and  his  students  are 
ready  for  business  when  they  finish  his 
course.  It  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  bear  this  testimony. 

Wils  Williams,  Bursar,  V.  U. 


GEN.  W.  H. JACKSON. 


A Distinguished  Division  Commander  Under 
Gen.  Forrest,  Writes  a Strong  Card. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  well-known  pro- 
prietor of  Belle  Meade  Stock  Farm,  Nashville, 
says:  “Having  known  Mr.  R W.  Jennings  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  his 
business  methods  and  efficiency  as  an  educator 
of  youth,  to  prepare  them  for  practical  busi- 
ness, I sent  my  son  to  his  eollege,  and  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  commend  him  to  all  who  are 
contemplating  the  sending  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  such  a school. 


A SON  OF  GEN.  FRANK  CHEATHAM. 

Board  op  Underwriters, 

Nashville,  June  12, 1895. 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I attended  Jen- 
nings’ Business  College  and  found  it  in  all  re- 
spects what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  a school  of 
thorough  instruction  and  perfectly  equipped  to 
prepare  a young  man  for  a business  life.  From 
the  responsible  positions  held  in  this  city  by  its 
graduates,  I know  this  school  to  stand  in  the 
highest  favor  with  Nasshville  business  men.  The 
best  advice  I can  give  to  a young  man  entering 
business  is  to  take  a course  under  Prof.  Jennings. 

Patton  R.  Cheatham. 

(Mr.  Cheat  ham  is  a son  of  the  late  Gen.  Frank 
Cheatham,  a hero  of  two  wars.  The  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Nashville  Board  of 
Underwriters,  which  he  now  holds,  was  given 
young  Cheatham  as  soon  as  he  left  Jennings’ 
College.) 

Write  to  this  college  for  free  catalogue- 
School  open  the  year  round. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

MEETS  IN 

CHICAGO,  JULY  7 

THE 

EVANSVILLE  ROUTE 

the  only  line  running  solid  vestibuled 
trains  between  Nashville  and  Chicago 
with  newest  and  finest  day  coaches,  Pull- 
man sleepers  and  Dining  cars,  the  best 
service  to  be  had. 

One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip. 

Leave  Nashville  daily  at  8:05  p.m. 

Arrives  Chicago  9:55  next  morning. 

444  miles  in  13  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via  the  Evans- 
ville Route.  No  change  of  ears. 

Depot  in  Chicago,  Corner  Polk  and  Dearborn 
Streets,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

No  transfers. 

For  further  information,  folders,  rates,  etc., 
call  upon  or  address, 

F.P.  JEFFRIES, 

G.  P.  A.,  E. &.  T.  H.  R.  C.  Co., 

Evansville,  Ind. 

S.  L.  ROGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

8 Noel  Block.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Athenaeum, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

A School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies, 
Chartered  hy  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see with  Full  College  Powers. 


Location  noted  for  health.  Beautiful 
grounds.  Ample  accommodations  with 
modern  conveniences.  Experienced 
faculty.  Every  department  thoroughly 
equipped.  Preparatory  and  full  college 
course  of  instruction;  also  elective. 
The  best  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Stenography,  etc.  Non-secta- 
rian. Social  advantages  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  President  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  entire  war,  and 
especially  solicits  the  patronage  of  for- 
mer comrades  Terms  moderate.  Ap- 
ply for  further  information  to 

Robert  D.  Smith,  M.A., 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Hamilton  Parks, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW,  — \ 


Rooms  53  and  54, 

Chamber  of  commerce  Building 

...NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


TELEPHONE  14!4. 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO — 

American  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Qeo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

( When  writing  mention  Veteran,! 


JOHN  ASHTON, 

A STORY  OF  THE  WAR,  BY  CAPERS  DICK- 
SON, COVINGTON,  GA. 


As  the  preface  indicates,  the  story  is 
used  as  a medium  for  the  recital  of 
military  incidents,  in  “a  more  in- 
teresting way”  than  is  embodied  in  an 
isolated  historical  statement.  The 
book  presents  the  cause  of  the  South  in 
its  true  light,  by  giving  a succinct  con- 
stitutional and  historical  argument  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  secession  and  trac- 
ing the  causes  that  led  to  it  by  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  upon  the  Republican  Party.  It 
shows  that  that  party  rejected  all  over- 
tures of  the  South  looking  to  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  the  pending  national 
difficulties  on  the  slavery  question  in 
18H0.  The  younger  generation  of  the 
South  will  find  in  the  book  facts  of  his- 
tory which  show  that  their  fathers 
were  neither  '‘traitors”  nor  “rebels,” 
but  that  they  sought  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  by  peacea- 
bly withdrawing  from  the  Union,  and 
defending  their  cause  with  a patriotic 
valor  and  heroism  that  have  never  been 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 


Chaperonage  for  Southern 
lLL  Girls. 


Miss  Zollicoffer’s  Home  and 
Chaperonage  for  Southern  girls  in 
New  York  City  will  re-open  in  Oc- 
tober. It  offers  unusual  advan- 
tages to  young  ladies  who  wish  to 
pass  a delightful  and  improving 
winter  in  the  metropolis.  Special 
studies  may  be  pursued  or  not, 
as  desired.  Superior  facilities  for 
Music.  Art,  Elocution  and  the 
Languages.  For  particulars  apply 
to  Miss  Zollic offer,  until  October, 
at  Crestview,  Tennessee. 


GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 


QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT  RATES. 

Low  rates  from  all  points  on  the  Q. 
& C.  Tickets  at  1 % fare  for  the  round 
trip  will  be  sold  via  the  Q.  &C.,July 
2nd,  3rd  and  for  morning  trains  July 
4th.  Good  to  return  until  the  7th.  Ask 
agents  for  particulars. 


m BUSINESS 

Ul  College. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


Confederate  l/etera 9, 


SAMUEL  SEAY. 


When  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age,  Samuel 
Seay  enlisted  in  the  First  Tennessee  Infantry,  Com- 
pany C.,  Eock  City  Guards.  This  was  in  June, 
1861,  and  after  serving  with  his  Regiment  in  the 
campaigns  of  that  year  in  West  Virginia,  he  was 
discharged  under  the  “Conscript  Act”  as  not  being 
eighteen  years  old.  He  re-enlisted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  in  the  same  Company  and  Regiment, 
which  was  then  serving  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
After  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  on  the  second 
evening,  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Cat  Creek, 
from  which  he  was  not  expected  to  recover,  yet  he 
rallied,  and  was  subsequently  detailed  in  the  Com- 
missary Department.  During  his  connection  with 
his  Regiment,  Mr.  Seay  was  in  every  action  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederacy  he  was  at  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  was 
paroled  May,  1865. 

For  the  past  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  Seay  has 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
Nashville,  first  with  A.  Tyler  & Co.,  and  as  a part- 
ner with  their  successors,  Tyler,  Stratton  & Co., 
the  firm  now  being  styled  Stratton,  Seay  & Strat- 
ton. 

Samuel  Seay  was  born  in  Nashville,  November 
20,  1844  His  parents  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee  in  1800,  settling  in  Nashville  in  1809. 

Mr.  Seay  was  never  married,  but  has  always  en- 
joyed a good  portion  of  the  world’s  pleasure. 


VA.  & TENN.  R.  R.  SOUTH  SIDE  R.  R. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 


-NOW  THE — 


Norfolk  & Western  Railroad. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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KNOXVILLE  NORTH  WINSTON-SXLEM  r'q  l , ^MLEIGH  , 

^ Mop  of  the  NORFOLK  & WESTERN  RAILROAD  and  Connections  ^ 

Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  the  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past: 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot,  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 

When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West.  Pass  Agt..  119  W.  9th  St,.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


have  a delightful  journey  to  Washington 
via  historic  old  Fredericksburg.  We  will 
have  round  trip  tickets  on  sale  at  Rich- 
mond to  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the 
Re-Union,  at  the  one  fare  rate,  $3.50. 

C.  A.  TAYLOR, 

Traffic  Manager. 


qopfedera  te  l/eterai? 


*100  REWARD,  *100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  lea-t  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength 
by  building  up  the  constitution  and  assisting 
nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it 
fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

^®“-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Sfrae;  Ridge:  Springs, 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY. 

NORFOLK  & WESTERN 
RAILROAD. 


For  the  past  quarter  of  a centu- 
ry under  the  management  of 

Philip  F.  Brown. 


DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  TRAVEL- 
ING. A BEAUTIFUL  ROUTE 
AND  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
SCHEDULE  TO 
THE  EAST. 

The  Southern  Railway,  always  on  the 
alert  to  afford  its  patrons  the  best  pos- 
sible accommodation,  has  inaugurated 
and  placed  in  service  a new  solid  train 
between  Chattanooga  and  Norfolk,  con- 
sisting of  combination  baggage  car  and 
coach,  first  class  day  coach,  and  an  ele- 
gant Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car,  all  of  which  are  Southern  Railway 
standard,  and  are  operated  between 
Chattanooga  and  Norfolk  without 
change. 

Eastbound  : This  train  leaves  Chatta- 
nooga 5 :20  p.m.  ; arrives  Knoxville  8 :50 
p.m.  ; Asheville,  1 :03  a. m.  ; Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  8:25  a.m.  ; Raleigh,  11:45  a.m.  ; 
Norfolk,  5:20  p.m.;  consuming  only 
twenty-three  hours  on  the  run  (consid- 
ering change  from  Central  to  Eastern 
time). 

Westbound:  This  train  leaves  Nor- 
folk 10:05  a.m.  ; arrives  Chattanooga 
8 :20  a.m.,  next  day. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Norfolk 
with  boats  for  Washington,  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Boston,  thus  affording 
one  of  the  most  delghtful  summer  trips 
to  eastern  points  that  can  be  obtained. 


ATTENTION  VETERANS. 


All  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
late  Maj.  Dick  McCann  are  requested  to 
contribute  whatever  they  may  have 
known  of  him,  especially  as  a soldier. 
His  witticisms  were  proverbial  and  it  is 
to  collect  these  that  this  request  is 
made.  Send  to  the  Veteran. 


•a  PAINTS.  OILS,  GLASS,  t> 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds, 
Artist  Materials. 

Warren  Bros., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

JO.  VOGEL, 

FINE  MERCHANT 
TAILORING 

Moderate  Prices. 

238  N.  SUMMER  STREET, 

Tel. 316.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  A BOX  OF 

MASKEY’S  - CANDIES? 

Send  one  dollar  and  get  in  return  one  Box  Best 
Fresh  Candies  made  at  Maskeys. 

232  N.  Cherry  St  , Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  S.  PAGE, 

DRUGGIST, 

Cor.  Church  and  Stonewall  Streets, 
NASHVILLE,  - - - TENN. 

Prescriptions  carefully  and  promptly 
filled. 


WANTED. — Confederate  Veteran. 
$50.00  first  month  with  increasing  pay, 
and  to  the  man  who  proves  his  ability, 
a good  opening  and  a permanent  posi- 
tion will  be  tendered. 

H.  L.  Harvey  & Co., 

308  E.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


N.  C.  Y.  L. 

The  above  initials  are  understood  by 
a multitude  to  represent  the  Nashville 
College  for  Young  Ladies.  The  large 
picture  on  first  inside  cover  page  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  the  institution  un- 
der Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Price,  the  President, 
from  a school  of  one  room,  in  a (large 
residence,)  during  a decade  and  a half. 
See  the  announcement.  The  tallest 
part  of  the  building,  remote,  and  to  the 
left  in  the  picture,  fronts  on  Broad 
street,  and  is  the  finest  point  for  views 
on  that  superb  thoroughfare,  extending 
from  the  Cumbeiland  River  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  grounds. 

The  advantages  set  forth  by  this  Col- 
lege will  attract  parents  and  guardi- 
ans who  have  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cating young  women. 

ANNALS  OF  AN  INVERTEBRATE- 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  books 
in  any  catalogue  is  that  of  the  above 
title  written  by  Miss  Laurette  Nisbet 
Boykin,  and  published  since  her  death, 
with  an  introductory  by  her  mother. 

Mr.  Chas  J.  Bayne,  editor  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Chronicle,  says  “deliberately”  that 
“George  Eliot  would  have  been  proud 
of  it.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  Battle,  President  of  Shorter 
College,  Rome,  Ga , calls  it  “the  work 
of  a child  of  genius.” 

Dr.  J.  M.  Frost,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
designates  it  as  “a  charming  book.” 

Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  Presbjterian, 
writes  of  it  as  “a  marvel — a weird  ex- 
quisite poem  in  pure  prose.” 

It  is,  indeed,  a wonderful  book.  Price 
$1 — supplied  by  the  Veteran,  and  given 
with  a club  of  four  subscribers. 
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(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


A BATTLE  ABBEY  MARCH. 

The  Veteran  greets  the  appearance 
of  the  Battle  Abbey  March,  a seasonable 
musical  composition  of  decided  merit, 
written  by  one  of  our  own  Southern 
girls  and  dedicated  to  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  The  composer,  Miss 
Omagh  Armstrong,  of  Nashville,  is  a 
musician  of  unusual  gifts,  and  has,  at  an 
early  age  won  many  laurels  in  both  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  branches  of  her 
profession.  Her  enthusiasm  for  every - 


F 


thing  Southern  has  prompted  her  ■ to 
write  this  March  with  the  above  honor- 
able dedication.  It  is  pronounced  by 
critics  very  bright,  while  to  the  less 
acute  critics  it  is  attractive  and  exceed- 
ingly melodious,  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing that  dignity  which  should  char- 
acterize its  name.  It  is  within  the  easy 
scope  of  all  piano  students. 

It  is  published  by  the  H.  A.  French 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  although 
only  a month  old,  its  popularity  has  al- 
ready made  a second  edition  necessary. 
The  regular  price  is  sixty  cents,  but  the 
publishers  will  mail  it,  postpaid  to  Vet- 
eran readers  for  fifty  cents. 


“'War  Talks  of  Confederate  Vete- 
rans” is  a book  of  325  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, containing  many  interesting  and 
valuable  accounts  of  war  experiences, 
by  participants,  including  the  fullest 
account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Crater. 
Price  $1.25  and  postage  14  cents.  Send 
for  circular.  George  S.  Bernard,  Peters- 
burg, Va- 


In  another  column  will  pe  seen  Miss 
Zollicoffer’s  advertisement  of  her  Chap- 
eronage  in  New  York  City  for  Southern 
girls.  She  is  a daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished Confederate  General,  Felix  K. 
Zollicoffer,  and  Southern  families  could 
not  place  their  daughters  in  more  re- 
fining and  competent  hands.  The  Vet- 
eran heartily  commends  Miss  Zolli- 
coffer’s enterprise. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


BELMONT  COLLEGE. 


ICE  CREAM  NOW  MADE  IN  A MINUTE. 


At  a seasonable  period  in  1895  and 
this  year,  Belmont  College  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  best  advertising 
page  in  the  Veteran.  Miss  Hood  and 
Miss  Heron  realize  its  advantages  in 
reaching  the  best  elements  in  the  South, 
and  the  Veteran  can  afford  to  com- 
mend this  Institution.  Its  career  has 
been  of  unvarying  success. 

It  would  hardly  be  extravagant  to 
use  the  strong  language  that  Belmont 
is  the  most  delightful  location  for  a fe- 
male college  in  the  Southern  States,  if 
not  on  the  continent.  A quotation 
from  Hawthorne  in  describing  his  own 
home  is  fittingly  applied:  It  possesses 
‘‘the  advantage  of  near  remoteness  and 
accessible  seclusion.”  Its  acres  and 
acres  of  flowers,  its  attractive  stat- 
uary, and  grand  oaks  for  shady  resting 
places  where  the  girls  are  free  as  deer 
in  a park — they  are  dear — the  splendid 
elevation  overlooking  the  capital  city 
of  Tennessee  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
verdant  hills  and  plains  to  the  south 
and  west. — Ah,  the  memories  of  this 
view  to  many  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  faced  war’s  terrors  in  that  area! 
Allconspire  to  the  interest  of  Belmont. 
In  aristocratic  days  it  was  the  most  not- 
ed place  in  the  State,  through  its  natural 
beauty,  and  the  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  These 
external  features  may  be  seen  and  en- 
joyed by  a visit  and  return,  on  electric 
car,  to  the  central  part  of  the  city  in  an 
hour. 

The  inner  features  of  the  College 
are  not  so  easily  comprehended,  but 
“by  their  fruits”  the  value  to  young 
women  at  Belmont  is  demonstrated. 
The  splendid  women  of  the  faculty  in 
the  various  departments  add,  each 
term,  to  the  reputation  of  the  college, 
so  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  opportun- 
ity to  secure  admission  even  in  their  ex- 
tensive buildings.  However,  facilities 
have  been  increased  continually,  and 
there  is  fine  promise  now  that  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  period — 1896-7 — will 
find  the  management  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  that  are  coming 
upon  it. 


Founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Garrett, 
Bishop  ol  Northern  Texas. 

St,  Mary’s  Institute, 

A College  for  the  Christian  education  of  wom- 
en, under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Situated  on  Garrett  Avenue,  Col- 
lege Hill,  Dallas,  Tex. 

College,  Preparatory,  Scientific  and  Literary 
courses.  Classics  and  Higher  Mathematics  in 
charge  of  graduates  of  Smith,  Wellesley  and 
University  of  Toronto. 

School  of  Music,  under  direction  of  best  in- 
structors, trained  in  Germany,  England  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Elocution  taught  by  a pupil  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Mac- 
kay,  New  York  City. 

Art  and  China  Painting  taught  according  to 
the  best  methods. 

Health,  Diet  and  Physical  Culture  in  charge 
of  a trained  nurse. 

Stone  building,  spacious  grounds,  electric 
lights,  furnace  heat. 

Termsof  tuition— including  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  all  English  branches,  board, 
fuel,  light,  washing— $300  per  annum.  Music, 
Art,  and  Elocution,  extra  charges. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  ad- 
dress 

Miss  Torbert,  Principal, 

St.  Mary's  Institute-  Dallas  Tex. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


I have  an  ice  cream  freezer  that  will  freeze 
cream  perfectly  in  one  minute,  as  it  is  such  a 
wonder  a crowd  will  always  be  around  so  any 
one  can  make  from  $5  to  $6  a day  sellingcream, 
and  from  $10  to  $20  selling  freezers,  as  people 
will  always  buy  an  article  when  it  is  demon- 
strated that  they  can  make  money  by  so  doing. 
The  cream  is  frozen  instantly  and  is  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  I have  done  so  well  myself 
and  have  friends  succeedingso  well  that  I felt  it 
my  duty  to  let  others  know  of  this  opportunity, 
as  I feel  confident  that  any  person  in  any  locality 
can  make  money,  as  any  person  can  sell  cream 
and  the  freezer  sells  itself.  W.  H.  Baird  & Co., 
HO  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Station  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
will  mail  you  complete  instructions  and  will 
employ  you  on  salary,  if  you  can  give  them 
your  whole  time. 
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The  only  exclusive  School  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  in  the  South,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  of  thirty 
years  experience.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


J.  L.  DRISCOL,  Principal. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  CONVEN- 
TION, CHICAGO,  ILL.,  RE- 
DUCED RATES  VIA  SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 


For  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  July 
7th,  1896,  the  Southern  Railway  will 
sell  tickets  to  Chicago  and  return  at 
rate  of  one  limited  first  class  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  to  be  sold  July 
3rd  to  5th,  limited  for  return  passage 
to  July  12th,  1896,  but  if  the  Convention 
continues  in  session  beyond  the  above 
final  limit,  the  return  limit  of  tickets 
maybe  extended  by  Terminal  lines  at 
Chicago,  to  include  the  day  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

For  further  information  regarding 
rates  and  schedules,  call  on  any  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  or  L.  A.  Ship- 
man,  T.  P.  A.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  E.  J. 
Maitin,T.P.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  W.  H. 
Doll,  T.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  J.  L. 
Meek,  T.  P-  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn  A. 
Whedon,  P.  & T.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


All  druggists  sell  l)r.  Miles’  Fain  Fills. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

were  never  offered  so  cheap  as  now.  We  are  offering  instruments  of  the  highest  grade  at  prices  that  are  surprisingly  low. 
Where  one  does  not  wish  to  pay  all  cash  we  extend  liberal  terms.  Old  instruments  taken  as  part  payment. 

Pianos  and  Organs  rented,  tuned  and  repaired. 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  America  that  has  four  separate  and  distinct  factories  wherein  we  make  the  famous  Baldwin 
Pianos,  the  popular  Ellington  Piano,  the  sweet  toned  Valley  Gem  Piano,  with  Ossion  attachment  imitating  harp  or  man- 
doline, and  the  Hamilton  Organ.  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  & CO., 

517  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Teun. 

MONTGOMERY  BELL  ACADEMY. 

Academic  Department  University  of  Nashville,  Founded  1867. 


THE  LEADING  BOYS’  SCHOOL. 


ashiville  - - Tenn. 

9 


Classical,  Latin,  Scientific  and  Business  Courses.  A large  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers,  elegant 
grounds,  capacious  building  well  ventilated  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  appliances. 

For  catalogue,  address,  g.  M.  D.  CLARK,  A.M.,  PRINCIPAL. 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway  System 

— WITH— 

4 GATEWAYS  4 

St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  Kansas  City  and  Junction  City, 

TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  INDIAN  TERRITORY  AND  TEXAS. 


\\r  r i g 1 1 e 1 ' Buffet  Sleeping  Get 
E'ree  “Naty”  kC  1 1 ri  i t ' Cars. 


D.  MILLER,  JAMES  BARKER, 

Traffic  Manager,  General  Pass.  & Ticket  Agent, 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


SOME  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 


RAMSEY’S  ANNALS  OF  TENNESSEE 

TO  THE  END  OF  THE  18TH  CENTURY. 

COMPRISING  ITS  SETTLEMENT  AS 

The  Wautauga  Association,  1769  1777. 

A part  of  North  Carolina.  1777-1784. 

The  State  of  Franklin,  1784-1788. 

A part  of  North  Carolina,  1788-1790. 

The  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  South  of  the  Ohio,  1790-1796. 
The  State  of  Tennessee,  1796  1800. 

This  book  has  been  for  many  years  very  hard  to  procure,  and  “fancy 
prices”  have  been  paid  for  well-preserved  copies.  We  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a number  of  perfect,  unused  copies. 

8vo,  cloth,  744  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 


THE  MILITARY  ANNALS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

—EMBRACING— 

A REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS, 

—WITH — 

REGIMENTAL  HISTORIES  AND  MEMORIAL  ROLLS,  COMPILED 
FROM  ORIGINAL  AND  OFFICIAL  SOURCES, 

AND  EDITED  BY 

JOHN  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY,  M.D.,  D.D. 

8vo,  pp.  910.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  portraits.  In  half  morocco 
$6.00;  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  $7.50. 


THE  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY 

—OF  THE— 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE, 

—FROM  ITS  — 

EARLIEST  SETTLEMENT  UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1796, 
—INCLUDING  THE— 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  STATE, 

By  JOHN  HAYWOOD. 

Exact  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1823,  published  by  W.  H.  Haywood,  great 
grandson  of  the  Author:  with  a 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  HAYWOOD, 

By  COL.  A.  S.  COLYAR. 

8vo,  pp.  578;  cloth,  $3.50;  sheep,  $5;  morocco,  gilt,  $7 


HOW  IT  WAS: 

FOUR  YEARS  AMONG  THE  REBELS, 

By  MRS  IRBY'  MORGAN. 

12mo,  pp.  204.  Cloth,  $1. 

SOME  REBEL  RELICS  FROM  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

BY  REV.  ALBERT  THEODORE  GOODLOE, 
12mo,  pp.  315.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

FROM  A SOUTHERN  STANDPOINT. 

By  MRS.  ANN  E.  SNYDER. 

12mo,  pp.  356.  Cloth,  $1. 


BARBEE  & SMITH,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


c))  Louisville,  new  Albany  $ Chicago  ry.co.((9 


_£2_ 

PROVIDES  FOR 
ITS  PATRONS 


livery  accommodation  and 
comfort  known  to  modern 
railroading.  ^ 

© © © © © 


LUXURIOUS  PARLOR  AND  DINING  CARS  BY  DAY, 
PALACE  BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS  BY  NIGHT. 


SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAINS  DAILY  BETWEEN 

Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  All  Points  South. 

HEATED  BY  STEAM.  J.  ILLUMINATED  BY  PINTSCH  LIGHT. 


ONLY  LINE  TO  THE  FAMOUS  HEALTH  RESORTS 

WEST  BADEN  m FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS. 

“THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA.” 

HOTELS  OPEN  THE  Y EAR  ROUND. 


W.  H.  McDOEL,  GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Vice  President  and  General  Mgr.  198  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago. 

Mention  Veteran  when  wriiing. 


FRANK  J.  REED, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


Confederate  Ueterap. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


| 

| 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON, 

PRESIDENT. 


GAINS  IN  1895. — The  Annual  Report  Again  Makes  the  Following  Favorable  Exhibit: 


Low  Death  Rate  Maintained.  A Large  Gain  in  Surplus. 

High  Rate  of  Interest  Realized.  Increase  in  Assets. 

Low  Rate  of  Expense.  Increase  in  New  Business. 


Cain  in  Income •¥  261,413  47 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 113,895  05 

Gain  in  Surplus 302,082  66 

Gain  in  Membership 4,363 

Gain  in  Assets 1.839,617  82 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance 9,038,080  00 


Gain  in  Amount  of  New  Business  Written 3,928,039  00 

Total  Assets 14,555,288  63 

Total  Liabilities 12,685,026  51 

Surplus  4 Per  Cent.  Standard 1,870,262  12 


JAS.  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CANDY. 

CANDY. 

CANDY. 


Try  the  experiment 'of  sendin 
$1.25,  $2.25,  or  $3.50  for  a beau- 
tiful box  of  fine  Bon-bons  and 
Chocolates,  by  express,  prepaid 
to  any  address  West  of  Boston  and  East  of  Denver.  Wholesale 
orders  solicited  for  fine  box  trade  to  druggists. 

£• 

ADDRESS  C F GUNTHER, 

212  STATE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


PAINT  AND  COLOR  MAKERS, 

CHICAGO. 


C.  C.  CHENEY,  President.;  C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Vice  President.  C.  HEINEM AN,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  BANK  NOTE  COMPANY, 

QHIOAGO. 

FIRE  PROOF  BUILDING.  INCORPORATED  A.  D.  1864. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  PRINTERS  OF  TICKETS  FOR  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

BONDS,  STOCK  CERTIFICATES  AND  GENERAL  STATIONERY. 

All  work  executed  in  Fire  Proof  Building,  with  every  safeguard.  Bonds  and  other  Securities,  Engraved  by  this  Company, 

accepted  on  New  York,  London  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  Write.) 


Confederate  l/eterar? 


MAXWELL  HOUSE. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Largest  and  Most  Centrally  Located  Hotel  in  the  City!  Newly  Furnished  and 
Re-Frescoed  Throughout!  Cuisine  Unsurpassed! 

Rates  : $2.50  to  $5.00  Per  Day.  W.  K.  BLACK,  Manager. 


THE 

Largest  MillineryEstaMsMent 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 


In  prices  and  styles  equal  to  any 
New  York  house. 

L.  JONAS  & CO., 

416-418  Union  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


WARD  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNC  LADIES. 

32nd  yeiropens  Sept.  10.  Complete  in  all  appointments- 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address, 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Thos.  Plater  & Co., 

BANKERS. 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Securities.  Loans 
negotiated.  Safe  investments  a spe- 
cialty. Real  Estate  Sales  and  Loans. 
Cor.  College  and  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.' 


FOSTER  & WEBB, 

PRINTING, 

STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


ODIL  CO., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Solicit  shipment  of  Eggs,  and  orders 
for  best  brands  of  Egg  Cases,  Egg  Case 
Fillers  and  Coops.  Prompt  service. 
Mention  the  Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


FLORIDA  GENTRRL  h.  PENINSULA  RAILROAD, 


COLUMBIA, 
SAVANNAH, 
JACKSONVILLE, 
ST.  AUGUSTINE, 
DAYTON, 

ROCK  LEDGE, 
WEST  PALM  BEACH, 
MIAMI, 
NASSAU, 

KEY  WEST, 
OCALA, 

DADE  CITY, 
PLANT  CITY, 
TAMPA, 
MANATEE 
RIVER 
COUNTRY, 
WEST  COAST 
OE 

FLORIDA. 


N.  S.  PENNINGTON, 


Traffic  Manager. 


SHORTEST  LINE 

TO  AND  THROUGH 


OPERATING  THE  THROUGH  LINES 
THAT  MAKE  THE 

QUICKEST  TIME 

FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


GET  THE 

BEST  MAP 


aN  of 

FLORIDA, 


ALSO  THE  LIST  OF 


HUNTING, 
FISHING, 
AND  HOTEL 


Resorts. 


Apply  to  any  of  our  Agents,  or  to 

A.  O.^MAC  DONELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Oo-ooo-o-oooo-o-o-o-o-o 

Acknowledged 
to  be 
The  Best 
Hotel 

in  the  South. 
>00000000-000006 


9<MKHKK)<KKKK>00<) 


RATES : 

$3  to 
$5  Per 
Day. 

<5  yooooooooooooo 


THE  DUNCAN, 

L.  C.  GARRABRANT,  Manager. 


9000000 0 0000009 

Convenient 
2 to  -,N 
Business. 

600000000000006 


QOOOO- 0000000-0-00 

The  only  hotel 
on  the  street  car 
lines  running  to 
the  Centennial 
and  other  parts 
of  the  ciiy. 


60000000000000^ 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterai). 
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Wabashline 


akOUTE 

* 


r m-  '•  "-phv- 

. DeHveip-Io6  Ar^6tLt6||?g\- 

AapJ  fl^AlvIC  I6CO  -Pot^fLAl'iD  » BoiTONi  •«  NtW  .Yoi^K  .»  VVa 6 rtll'l  GT  oM 


SEE  THAT  YOjJR  TICKETS  READ  VIA  TIE  WABASH  LINE. 

CHAS.  M.  HAYS,  C.  S.  CRANE,  H.  V.  P.  TAYLOR, 

Vice-President  nnd  Genoral  Manager.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Ass’t  Qen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


^aaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaifc 


SHULTZ 
PATENT 

Leather  Woven  Link  Bolt, 


SHULTZ  PATENT 

Leather  © Pulley  • Covering. 

HAWHIDG  LACE  LEATHER. 

CCND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

XyOaJI®,,  IVT©. 


E CIREAT  BUSINESS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 'OF  T£JE  SOUTH. 

Es/wr/Z/ar/d'  Hundreds  or  GRADUATES  holding  fine  positions. 
X ' " r ‘ ’ '■  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  MEN  OF 


Qptl  061/E ^’JOURNAL  FREE. 


THE  COUNTRY,  mention  course  wanted. 

teJr  E^zziE/z^^^Zzzz/-.^/^ 

(Mention  Vetera"  when  you  write.) 


MISS  C.E.  MASON’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS. 

THE 

CASTLE, 
Tarrytown- 
on-lliidson. 
N.  Y.  A beau- 
tiful school. 
Advantages  of 
N.Y.  city.  AH 
departments. 
Illustrated  circulars.  Refer  to  Ut.  Rev.  H.  C. 
Potter,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 
is  to  appreciate  them.  ... 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
qualit\r  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


Chicago , Milwaukee 


& St.  Paul  Ry. 


FIRST-CLASS 


IN 

EVERY 

RESPECT. 


t®' 


Owns  and  operates 
6,154  miles  of 
thoroughly 
equipped  road. 


IT  TRAVERSES  THE  BEST  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
STATES  OF 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  •A*  ',K  v* 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

J-  Jt  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Confederate  l/eterai) 
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(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


B.  H.ST1EF  JEWELRY  COMPANY, 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  DIAMONDS. 

208  & 2 1 0 UNION  ST.  **  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

FACSIMILES  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CROWN  JEWELS. 


82  HK 


PIGGOTT 


FLORENTINE 


BLUE  DIAMOND 
OF  HOPE 


STAR  ofthe  SOUTH. 


106/16  K 


36  3/4 


N AS  SAC  . PASHA  of  EGYPT. 


SANCY.  POLAR  STAR 


186  K- 


REGENT. 


GREAT 

MOGUL. 


KOH-I-NOOR, 

•BEFORE  RE.CUTTING. 


KOH-I-NOOR, 

AFTER  RECUTTlNG  . 


DIAMONDS 


are  the  most  interesting  of  all  jewels.  They  have 
figured  in  history,  poems  and  songs — been  the  cause 
of  deaths  without  number,  linked  hearts  together,  provided  ready  money,  all  while 
serving  as  beautiful  ornaments. 


Nothing-  could  be  more  acceptable  or  economical  as  a gift  to  one’s  self,  or  one’s  friend.  Prices 
range  from  $5.00  to  $1,000 — all  good,  flawless  stones.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

Veterans,  try  one  of  our  $10.00  rings,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  For  referen:e  as  to  our  responsibility  we  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  Editor  of  Con- 
federate Veteran. 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  one  and  all  of  the  Veterans  when  they  meet  in  Nashville  next 
year  to  call  on  us  that  we  may  prove  all  statements  we  make  in  this  publication. 


B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


JAS.  B.  CARR,  Manager 


(Mention  The  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 
STOP  AT  THE 


WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


ac\}<&-pendleto 

BANKERS 

45  Broadway,  I*  Y. 


u 


STOCK  BROKERS 

COTTON  BROKERS 

BOND  BROKERS 

WHEAT  BROKERS 

Members  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchaiv*’ 

IN.  Y.  Prod/  Exchange 

;■  Y Coffee  Exchange 


Connected  by  Private  Wire  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  T rada. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d 1 8 1 r i e t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for  its. 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate- 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL,. 

Irving  Place  and  16tbi 
St..  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 

B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky.. 
Manager. 


Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SEVEN  DISTINCT  DEPARTMENTS: 

ACADEMIC,  LAW,  BIBLICAL,  DENTAL, 

MEDICAL,  ENGINEERING,  PHARMACEUTICAL. 

Next  session  begins  September  16,  in  the  Academic,  Biblical,  Law,  Engineering  and  Pharmaceutical 
departments;  on  October  1,  in  Medical  department;  on  October  5,  in  Dental  department.  Fully  equipped 
laboratories  and  museums.  For  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars,  address, 

WILS  WILLIAMS,  Secretary* 

THE  JESSE  FRENCH  P I AN  (Land  o RGAN  CO., 

^MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS.-l^ss^f- 

000000-00000000000000-00 


Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 

Famous  0 

0 

^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOf) 

STARR 


>0-000000 


Oooo-ooooooooo 000-000000 ooo-oooooo 

PIANO. 

90000 00000-00000000 0-00000 ooooooo 


>0000-000-00-00000000-0000 


That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


^ FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  ^ 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  ol  the  WORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

ville,  "Ufci n it 


BELMONT  COLLEGE, 


NASHVILLE, 

* TENN. 

Regent,  Rev.  R.  A.  Young,  D.D.  Principals,  Miss  Hood,  Miss  Heron. 


“BEAUTIFUL  FOR  SITUATION.” 

Suburban  and  city  life  combined.  Electric  cars  to  door.  Attractions  of  the  Park  induce  to  outdoor  exercise. 
Students|enjoy  free  range  among  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Magnificent  conservatories.  Unsurpassed  health  record. 

SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Eight  schools  in  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists.  Diplomas  conferred  by  schools.  Select  patronage,  elevating 
and  ennobling  influences.  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. in  hands  of  masters.  Comparatively  limited  number. 

GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Lecture  courses  studiously  selected.  Best  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  in  city,  liberally  patronized.  Students  of 
School  of  Science  have  Working  Laboratory  and  make  practical  investigation  of  public  works  in  study  of  their 
principles.  Free  access  to  city  libraries.  Visits  to  works  of  Art.  Annual  American  or  European  trips  for  those 
desiring  them. 

STRICTLY  NON'SECTARIAN. 

Students  attend  church  of  choice  in  city.  Ministers  of  diWerent  denominations  visit  and  instruct  students  of 
their  charge!  Carefully  conducted  Bible  instruction.  'I  i. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  blue  and  bronze  catalogue  to  MISS  HERON,  College. 


AUGUST,  1W> 


PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 


PRICE,  10  CENTS. 


Qopfederat^  l/eterai?. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


PRICB  $100  PER  Year.  ( y TV 

in  Advance.  < v ol.  ± v . 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  August,  1896. 


-\r  c v S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
No.  8.  , Editor. 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 
STOP  AT  THE 


WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


^ac\}&-pendleton 

BANKERS 

45  Broadway,  N Y. 

STOCK  BROKERS 

COTTON  BROKERS 

BOND  BROKERS 

WHEAT  BROKERS 

Members  ef  the 
N.  Y.  Stack  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Cettoa  Exchan'-x 

N.  Y.  Prod  i Exchange 

Y Coffee  Exchange 


Connected  by  Private  Wire  with  the  Chicago 
Beard  of  Trade. 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d 1 s t r i e t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate. 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  Ky. 
Manager. 


BLANTON  HOUSE.  •• 

MONTEAGLE,  TENN. 


This  delightful  hotel  situated  close  by  the  railroad  station  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  is 
kept  open  all  the  year.  Guests  have  the  Assembly  benefits  and  when  the 
season  expires  can  continue  to  tire  Autumn  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mountain  town. 


SIXTEEN  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

Mr.  .1.  C.  Blanton,  the  proprietor,  offers  for  sale  sixteen  lots  75x195  feet,  and  located 
between  railroad  and  Assembly  grounds,  on  most  liberal  terms. 
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That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit’at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


^ FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  ^ 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD, 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

NasEiville,  Xenn 
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Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


REUNION  AT  RICHMOND. 


In  1861  there  was  a familiar  song- — 

“Off  for  Richmond  early  in  the  morning, 

Off  for  Richmond,  the  whole  war  to  stay,”  etc. 

From  another  direction  the  current  expression 
was  “On  to  Richmond.”  Strange,  the  latter  term 
took  precedence  in  the  beginning-  of  the  late  reunion 
gossip,  and  has  been  carried  on  in  the  South  without 
protest. — Will  the  term  “Battle  Abbey”  be  fixed  ir- 
revocably just  because  our  people  used  it  in  the  be- 
ginning, not  having  a suitable  name  for  “Confed- 
erate Memorial,”  which  would  ever  be  a far  more 
satisfactory  term? 

Many  thousands  were  off  for  Richmond  in  time 
to  attend  the  great  reunion.  They  occupied  the 
famous  city  and  were  captured.  Preparations  were 
ample  as  could  be  expected.  The  Old  Dominion 
F.  F.  Vs.  are  still  represented,  if  is  meant  by  “first 
families”  that  hospitality  which  bids  welcome  to 
homes  and  to  feasts. 

There  were  occasionally  criticisms  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  management,  but  when  so  many 
thousands  were  entertained  so  satisfactorily,  the 
few  who  missed  it  should  consider  themselves  unin- 
tentional exceptions.  The  writer  had  an  experience 
however  here  mentioned  to  illustrate  that  official 
subordinates  ought  to  exercise  discretion  on  such 


occasions.  When  delegates  and  others  were  enter- 
ing the  auditorium,  on  the  first  day,  badges  for  del- 
egates had  not  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and  there 
was  an  emphatic  halt  at  the  line  beyond  which  del- 
egates and  special  guests  only  were  to  pass.  Gen. 
Jackson,  Commander  of  the  Tennessee  Division,  his 
Adjutant  General,  John  P.  Hickman,  and  others, 
went  together  to  this  guard  line,  where  they  were 
promptly  halted.  A porter  had  piled  stacks  of  the 
Veteran  by  this  line,  and  the  editor  had  been  de- 
tained there.  Seeing  the  crowd  of  delegates  with- 
out their  badges,  he  volunteered  to  aid  in  passing 
such.  His  services  were  accepted,  and  soon  relief 
was  given,  the  delegates  passing  on  to  their  State 
Departments.  But,  after  this,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  until  he  procured  a badge.  Pending  his 
urgent  appeal  to  pass  in  and  to  have  the  porter  exe- 
cute his  mission,  the  leading  Chairman,  who  is  a 
fluent  orator,  called  by  that  entrance  and  was  ap- 
pealed to,  but  his  engagements  were  of  too  high  a 
character  to  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention. 
Then  the  Chief  Marshal  was  appealed  to,  but  he 
had  been  given  “a  high  office  in  Henrico  County  for 
obeying  orders,”  and  so,  for  the  first  time  in  all  the 
history  of  reunions,  the  comrade  who  has  been  so 
much  honored  in  his  work  was  obliged  to  find  the 
delegate  who  had  the  badges  in  charge  before  he 
could  pass  on  to  Auditorium  Headquarters. 

The  usual  rules  were  adopted  in  welcome  ad- 
dresses and  responses.  These  addresses  may  be 
be  given  in  part  from  time  to  time.  Delightful 
weather  for  the  closing  of  June  was  enjoyed.  The 
streets  were  crowded  from  opening  day  until  the 
close.  There  were  thousands  of  Veterans  who  had 
never  seen  Richmond  since  before  its  fall  in  1865, 
and  other  thousands  who,  serving  in  the  Western 
Army,  had  never  been  there  before,  and  every 
characteristic  of  the  city  was  interesting  to  them. 
A disappointment  occurred,  which  has  ever  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  rule,  that  comrades 
who  were  personal  friends  in  the  eventful  years 
could  not  find  each  other.  To  avoid  this  worst  of 
misfortunes,  the  Veteran  will  inaugurate  a system 
very  soon  whereby,  as  nearly  as  such  things  can  be 
done,  the  delegates  and  visitors  of  same  regiments, 
battalions  and  companies,  will  be  assigned  together. 
With  proper  co-operation,  when  request  is  made 
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the  Veteran  expects  to  list  every  comrade  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  when  he  arrives  here  ^e  can  at  once 
locate  every  fellow  who  served  wit1  in  the  war. 

Much  room  is  given  in  this  number  to  the  address 
of  Corporal  James  Tanner  because  he  has  been 
much  misunderstood  in  the  South — and  North,  too, 
and  because  the  address  was  the  sensation  of  the 
reunion  with  those  who  knew  the  “Yank.”  In  all 
these  years,  even  while  he  so  construed  pension  laws 
as  to  threaten  exhaustion  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  he  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Con- 
federate who  had  suffered  in  the  war.  The  writer 
knew  him  before  that  time,  and  recalls  with  grati- 
tude that  when  a movement  was  inaugurated  in 
New  York  City  to  build  a general  Confederate 
Home,  this  same  maimed  Union  Veteran  was  its 
leader.  As  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  a mass 
meeting  in  Cooper  Union  in  that  interest,  with  a 
great  audience  present,  our  distinguished  General 
Gordon  among  the  number,  there  was  a long  wait 
before  proceedings  began,  specially  for  Corporal 
Tanner.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  and  he 
“made  the  welkin  ring”  that  night  for  heroes  of 
Dixie.  As  told  in  the  Richmond  speech,  he  did 
likewise  on  other  occasions.  The  statement  is 
added,  but  not  by  authority,  that  he  would  like  to 
share  the  pension  fund  with  Confederates. 


CORPORAL  JAMES  TANNER’S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  leading  sensa- 
tion of  the  Reunion  was  the  address  by  the  maimed 
ex-Federal  Soldier,  known  beyond  national  lines  as 
“Corporal”  Tanner.  It  was  he  who  created  a 
sensation  in  financial  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  his  extravagant  disbursement  of  the 
Pension  Fund.  The  editor  of  The  Veteran  long 
before  that  knew  him  well— knew  him  as  the  soldiers’ 
friend;  he  believed  then  and  now  that  if  in  his  power 
he  would  have  shared  that  fund  with  badly  crippled 
and  maimed  Confederates  as  well. 

The  Richmond  Times  (July  2,  1896)  refers  to 
Tanner’s  speech  as  one  of  “two  great  events.”  Its 
report  is  about  as  follows: 

The  great  tumult  of  the  day  was  divided  between 
the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
introduction  of  Corporal  Tanner. 

The  latter  was  named  by  Gen.  Gordon  as  “a  gal- 
lant Federal  Veteran  with  whom  he  had  stood  upon 
platforms  in  the  North,  pleading  for  the  erection  of 
Homes  for  Confederate  Soldiers.” 

When  Corporal  Tanner  advanced  upon  the  stage 
he  received  an  ovation  of  which  any  man  might 
truly  be  proud.  Cheers  followed  cheers,  and  from 
ten  thousand  tongues  exclamations  came,  and  by 
ten  thousand  hands  handkerchiefs,  fans  and  hats 
were  waved.  Minutes  passed,  and  from  all  over  the 
great  hall  tumult  raged,  while  the  efforts  of  the 


band  were  pantomimic,  so  lusty  was  the  cheering 
for  the  Federal  Soldier. 

Gen.  Gordon,  advancing  upon  the  platform,  said: 

“My  comrades,  I shall  now  have  the  pleasure  and 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  this  audience  a Veteran 
of  the  Union  Army,  who  had  both  his  legs  shot  off 
by  a cannon  fired  by  Virginia  Soldiers.  Soon  after 
the  war  I met  him  on  a railroad  train  headed  for 
Richmond.  I asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to 
come  down  here  where  he  would  find  so  many  old 
‘Johnnies?’  He  replied,  ‘Not  at  all,  for  I think  that 
certainly  a man  has  a right  to  visit  his  own  grave- 
yard, and  both  of  my  legs  lie  in  Virginia  soil.’ 


MISS  FLORA  MARTIN,  Sponsor  for  Texas. 

Long  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  standing 
with  him  on  Northern  platforms  when  he  appealed 
eloquently,  forcibly  and  effectually  to  his  Northern 
friends  to  contribute  funds  to  help  us  build  a Home 
for  the  needy  and  destitute  of  our  Confederate 
Army.  Since  the  war  ceased  he  has  been  an  apostle 
of  Peace  and  Fraternity.  We  welcome  him  to  this 
platform  to-day,  and  accord  to  him  what  no  other 
class  of  men  on  God’s  earth  can  give  so  heartily,  a 
soldier’s  welcome  and  the  utmost  freedom.  My 
comrades,  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
Corporal  James  Tanner,  of  New  York.”  (Tre- 
mendous prolonged  applause.) 

Corporal  Tanner  came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form escorted  by  Col.  Archer,  Past  Commander  of 
Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  of  Richmond. 

Continuing,  Gen.  Gordon  said:  “My  comrades, 
here  is  the  man  you  shot  through  the  legs  in  war 
time,  and  I guarantee  you  have  pierced  his  heart 
to-day  by  this  glorious  demonstration.” 
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“My  fellow  Veterans,”  he  said  (and  these  words 
were  greeted  with'  loud  cheering),  “I  have  heard 
Gen.  Gordon  in  New  York  when  he  was  the  lone 
Confederate  there.  Conditions  seem  to  be  reversed 
to-day,  and  I am  possibly  the  lone  “Yank”  in  all 
this  vast  assemblage.  Possibly  I should  feel  lone- 
some, but  I assure  you  that  since  I arrived  in  Rich- 
mond, night  before  last,  I have  not  seen  a lonesome 
moment  (a  voice,  “You  are  at  home  here”),  and 
there  are  quite  a number  of  you  gentlemen  who 
know  that  it  has  been  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
have  been  able  to  turn  the  key  of  my  bedroom  door 
to  get  even  that  small  amount  of  sleep  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  that  a man  may  be 
around  the  next  day.  (Laughter.) 

“I  am  reminded,  as  I stand  here  looking  at  you, 
that  thirty-four  years  ago  this  hour  I,  with  my 
comrades  in  blue,  were  looking  into  the  faces  of 
some  of  you  at  Malvern  Hill.  Then,  we  were  look- 
ing along  our  rifle  barrels — to-day,  we  are  as  we  are, 
and  I thank  God  Almighty  for  it.  (Great  cheering. ) 
For  my  comrades  who  went  to  death  under  your 
fire — for  those  who  survived,  upon  whose  heads 
the  hand  of  war  fell  with  terrible  effect — those  to 
whom  surcease  of  pain  shall  not  come  until  the 
longed  for  rest  and  peace  of  the  grave  are  theirs, 
one  and  all,  I declare  that  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
reunited  country,  ‘devoted  to  liberty,’  standing 
under  one  flag,  ready  to  defend  it  against  the  world 
in  arms,  we  find  ample  compensation  for  all  the 
sacrifice  and  all  the  misery.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  what  we  fought  for,  and  we  have  it. 
(Applause.)  If  it  does  not  suit  any  soul  within 
the  confines  of  the  Republic,  then  I am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a soul  belonging  to  a creature  who  never 
got  mad  until  all  opportunity  to  fight  had  gone  by. 
(Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  “That’s  right.”)  As  I 
told  the  boys  in  Lee  Camp  last  night,  we  had  those 
among  us  who  were  with  us  geographically,  and 
yet  were  not  with  us  in  body  or  in  spirit.  They 
were  very  free  in  their  criticism;  they  often  yelled 
themselves  hoarse,  ‘On  to  Richmond,  on  to  Rich- 
mond ! why  don’t  the  army  move?’  And  yet,  when 
Father  Abraham,  of  sainted  memory,  called  through 
the  draft,  you  could  find  those  same  individuals 
with  a draft  list  in  one  hand  and  a time-table  of  the 
nearest  route  to  Canada  in  the  other,  ready  to  move 
across  the  border  if  they  found  their  names  among 
the  chosen.  (Great  laughter. ) * * * I stand  here 
to-day  with  so  much  respect  for  the  men  into  whose 
faces  I am  looking,  that  I am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
if  I showed  the  slightest  disposition  to  truckle  one 
iota  regarding  the  principles  of  the  cause  for  which 
I fought  and  suffered — if  I had  the  disposition  to 
lower  my  flag  one  hair’s  breadth,  these  representa- 
tive men  of  the  Armies  of  the  South  would  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  me. 

“We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  causes  or  the 
principles  of  secession.  We  are  here  for  a reunion, 
for  the  revival  of  old  memories,  for  the  revival  of 
old  associations  born  out  of  those  awful  days  when 
the  land  was  aflame. 

“All  my  life  I have  been  broad  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  religion  and  politics  are  largely  a matter 
of  education  and  association.  I have  told  my 
Northern  comrades  so  often,  I am  entitled  to  repeat 


it  here  to  you  to-day,  that,  had  we  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  South,  as  you  were,  educated  in 
the  doctrine  of  States’  rights,  drinking  it  in  with 
your  mothers’  milk  until  you  came  to  believe  in  it 
as  you  did  your  mothers’  God,  the  chances  are  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  us  would  have 
worn  the  Southern  gray  instead  of  the  Northern 
blue.  (Loud  applause.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  reverse 
conditions  and  you  would  have  been  following 
Grant  and  Sheridan  and  Sherman,  instead  of  Lee 
and  Jackson  and  Johnson. 


MISS  LEOMA  COBB,  Sponsor  for  Oklahoma. 


“For  quite  a number  of  the  years  that  lie  next  be- 
hind me  I have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
knowing  many  of  the  Veterans  of  the  South  who 
are  in  this  assemblage  to-day;  and  I am  entitled  to 
say  to  this  audience  at  large  what  these  acquaint- 
ances well  know,  that  I do  not  stand  here  to-day 
trying  to  pitch  my  voice  to  any  new  tune.  Since 
the  hour  struck  on  the  clock  of  Time  at  Appomat- 
tox— when  God  and  the  heaviest  artillery  decreed 
that  the  Union  was  to  remain  one  and  indis- 
soluble— my  voice  has  been  for  Peace,  for  fraternity 
and  for  good  will  between  all  sections  of  this  glori- 
ous country  of  ours.  Without  considering  through 
what  channels  it  might  have  been  accomplished, 
the  Veteran  Soldiery  of  the  two  Armies  ought  to 
have  joined  together  immediately  following  the 
war,  in  the  interests  of  good  government,  in  honest 
and  intelligent  administrations;  and  had  we  thus 
acted  together,  we  would  have  escaped  the  infamy, 
the  degradation  and  the  despoliation  of  the  recon- 
struction period.  (Great  cheering.) 

“Gen.  Gordon,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  h^ 
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alluded  to  one  matter  in  which  I played  a part,  and 
of  my  connection  with  which  I am  very  proud.  I 
am  a New  Yorker,  but  for  the  past  seven  years  have 
been  living-  in  Washing-ton  City.  At  the  time  of 
which  I speak,  I was  residing  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  and  one  day  there  came  in  my  mail  a cir- 
cular which  some  of  the  boys  in  Richmond  did  me 
the  honor  to  send  to  me.  It  set  forth  the  needs  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers.  It  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  pensions,  that  war  had  sapped 
the  substance  and  the  power  to  struggle  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life  from  many  of  them.  I read  it,  and  read- 
ing between  the  lines,  with  my  mind’s  eye,  I saw 
many  an  old  Confederate  soldier  who,  from  Appo- 
mattox, wended  his  way  wearily  to  the  spot  endeared 
to  him  by  associations,  sanctified  by  the  name  of 


STATUE  TO  GEN.  W.  S.  HANCOCK. 

[Erected  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Across  may  be 
seen  the  top  of  railway  station  in  which  President  Garfleld  was  shot.] 

home,  too  often  to  find  but  the  chimneys  standing* 
I recalled  readily  what  these  men  had  been,  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  great  arbitrament  of  the 
court  of  last  resort — the  battlefield.  I knew  that 
their  courage  was  unimpeachable,  and  that,  with- 
out regard  to  my  own  or  anybody  else’s  opinion  of 
their  cause,  their  efforts  in  its  support  had  added 
glory  to  the  name  of  the  American  soldier.  I re- 
called how  often,  after  exhaustive  marches  and  fierce 
contests  on  bloody  fields,  they  dined  upon  bits  of 
hardtack — possibly  an  ear  of  roast  corn — and  for 
dessert  drew  their  body  belts  one  buckle  hole  tighter. 
Now,  this  appeal  spoke  of  their  wants,  their  abso- 
lute need;  and  as  I read  and  thought,  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  my  eyes  were  moist.  I 
picked  up  my  pen  and  wrote  five  brief  notes.  . I 


asked  five  gentlemen  to  come  to  my  office  as  near 
four  o’clock  that  day  as  was  convenient.  They 
came.  Every  mother’s  son  of  them  was  short  an 
arm  or  a leg,  given  as  a' sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  I asked  them  to  be  seated.  They 
looked  at  me  and  at  one  another,  and  one  of  them 
said:  “Tanner,  what  the  d — have  you  got  on  hand 
now  that  causes  you  to  assemble  such  a bouquet  of 
cripples?” 

I read  the  circular  to  them,  and  they  asked  me 
what  I proposed  to  do.  I read  them  a call  I had 
drawn  up  for  a meeting  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  forty-eight 
hours  thereafter.  We  signed  and  published  that 
call.  The  soldiers  came  and  packed  the  audience 
chamber.  Gen.  McLeer,  of  Brooklyn,  short  one 
arm  and  three  inches  of  bone  gone  out  of  one  leg, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  called  upon  me  to  state 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  I did  so,  and  voiced  the 
suggestions  we  had  agreed  upon,  to  the  effect  that 
we  ought  to  have  a public  meeting  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  where  we  were  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher — a man  with  patriot- 
ism and  heart  enough  to  look  out  over  all  the 
land  and  consider  the  needs  of  every  citizen 
thereof — would  take  the  chair  and  make  the  open- 
ing address,  and  the  Chaplain-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  deliver  a lecture  for  the  ben- 
efit of  this  Richmond  Home  fund.  Everything 
went  like  a Methodist  camp-meeting,  with  a hearty 
‘Amen.’  Out  of  it  came  a great  assemblage  in  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Beecher,  of  course,  deliv- 
ered a grand  and  thrilling  address.  The  Chaplain- 
in-Chief  delivered  a magnificent  lecture  on  Amer- 
ican Citizenship.  I made  a .brief  appeal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cause,  and  as  a result  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  sending  down  to  Richmond  $1,768, 
conveying  with  it  the  simple  message,  that  we  de- 
sired to  own  a few  bricks  in  that  Home  for  the 
needy  old  ‘Johnnie  Rebs.’  (Great  applause.) 

I believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  who 
immediately  preceded  me  upon  this  platform  was 
your  comrade,  Gen.  Underwood,  of  Chicago,  and 
that  he  is  the  gentleman  mainly  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  a mooument  to  the  Confederate  dead 
who  lie  entombed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
(Gen.  Gordon,  “It  was.”)  Well,  sir,  you  will  re- 
member that  when  the  project  of  that  monument 
was  first  bruited  abroad  there  was  considerable 
kicking.  A great  many  of  my  Northern  comrades 
wrote  and  asked  me  what  I thought  of  having  a 
monument  erected  to  the  Rebel  dead  in  our  reunited 
country.  There  was  no  hesitation  and  no  uncertain 
sound  in  my  response.  I replied  to  them,  my  first 
thought  was  that,  where  a man  who  was  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  sees  two  thousand  unmarked  graves — 
(several  voices,  “Six  thousand”)  sees  six  thousand 
unmarked  graves  of  his  fellow  comrades  and  is 
moved  to  build  a monument  to  mark  their  last  rest- 
ing place,  there  is  evidence  of  a warm  heart  and 
manly  attributes,  and  I would  like  to  touch  elbows 
with  that  man.  I said  further,  that  when  you  ask 
me  what  I think  of  erecting  a monument  to  the 
Rebel  dead  in  a reunited  country — I do  not  draw  the 
line  at  the  United  States,  I take  in  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world — I say  that  a people  who  will  encourage 
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men  to  go  out  and  fight  and  die,  if  necessary,  in 
their  cause,  and  who  then  will  permit  them  to  sink 
into  unknown,  unmarked  graves,  are  utterly  con- 
temptible. (Tremendous  applause.) 

I desire  to  say  furthermore,  and  with  particular 
pleasure,  in  the  presence  of  these  women  of  the 
South,  that  yesterday  I sat  in  the  body  of  that  hall 
listening  to  your  speeches  and  your  music,  and  my 
eyes  ranged  over  the  assemblage  and  I thought,  sir, 
the  Confederate  Veterans’  Association  ought  to  be 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  countenance 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  presence  of  so  many  of 
those  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  God’s  best  gift  to  man 
next  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  I say 
very  frankly  to  you  old  ‘graybacks’  here  that  if  you 
had  not  had  the  ladies  with  you  as  they  were,  we 
would  have  licked  you  eighteen  months  sooner  than 
we  did.  (Laughter.)  Why  do  I say  this?  Because 
heart  and  soul,  with  all  their  power  of  love  and  hate, 
of  inspiration,  of  absolute  devotion,  the  women  of 
the  South  were  with  you,  and  every  one  of  you 
knew  that  if  you  did  not  stand  up  in  the  front  line 
of  battle,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  ‘ The  Bon- 
nie Blue  Flag,’  ‘Maryland,  My  Maryland,’  and 
‘ Dixie  ’ — that  if  you  skulked  from  the  contest  in 
the  slightest  degree  and  returned  home  in  aught  but 
soldiery  honor,  the  fires  of  h — 1 would  not  scorch 
your  unshriven  soul  as  you  would  be  scorched  by 
the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  Southern  womanhood. 

“Mr.  Commander,  I notice  that  there  are  in  this 
assemblage  to-day  a great  many  stalwart  young 
men.  I am  inexpressibly  delighted  to  have  them 
within  the  range  of  my  voice.  Some  word  of  value, 
I trust,  may  drop  from  my  lips  upon  their  listening 
ears.  Oh!  sir,  how  we  envy  them  as  they  are  here 
in  the  plentitude  of  the  powers  of  young  manhood, 
with  so  much  of  life  in  prospect  for  them.  The 
frosts  that  never  melt  have  not  gathered  in  their 
hair,  nor  have  the  years  built  the  terraces  upon 
their  brows  as  they  have  upon  ours.  I can  appre- 
ciate how  natural  it  is  for  the  young  men  of  the 
South  to  flutter  around  the  great  bevy  of  magnifi- 
cent beauty  which  adorns  this  occasion.  Ah,  sir, 
the  boys  have  the  instincts  of  the  bees — they  know 
where  the  honey  is;  and  yet,  sir,  though  a Northern 
man  and  a Union  soldier,  speaking  to  this  Confed- 
erate assemblage,  I can  speak  for  Northern  and 
Southern  soldiers  on  one  point,  and  of  Northern 
and  Southern  homes  alike,  for,  sir,  you  can  draw 
no  geographical  lines  that  will  divide  the  affections 
and  the  devotion  of  woman.  And  while  we  gray- 
haired fellows  bare  our  heads  in  all  the  respectful 
admiration  that  men  can,  and  do,  so  willingly  be- 
stow at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  I want  to  say  to  these 
young  men  of  the  South  that  there  are  other  girls 
to  us,  and,  thank  God,  so  many  of  them  are  here 
to-day.  The  boys  look  at  them  and  they  see  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkled  brows;  but  to  us  they  are  raven 
in  the  hue  of  their  hair,  their  brows  are  fair  and 
their  cheeks  are  rosy.  They  are  the  girls  of  ’61, 
the  girls  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  Northern 
and  Southern  homes  alike,  on  village  street  and 
depot  platform;  who,  with  agony  of  heart  of  which 
we  had  but  the  faintest  conception  at  the  time, 
buckled  on  our  swords  or  packed  our  knapsacks  and 
sent  us  out  with  all  the  encouragement — that  bound- 


less encouragement  that  a woman  can  give — to  bat- 
tle for  the  cause  we  had  each  espoused.  We,  in  our 
army  life,  had  the  diversions  of  camp;  we  had  the 
scenic  variety  of  the  march;  the  fun  of  the  bivouac; 
the  fierce  excitement  of  the  contest  on  the  field. 
These  women  sat  at  home  and  carried  our  causes  to 
the  altar  of  God  on  their  trembling  lips — waited 
with  strained  ears  and  throbbing  hearts  for  the 
latest  dispatches  from  the  front — made  bandages 
and  picked  lint.  And  how  often  it  was  that  the 
echo  of  the  rifle  shot  that  laid  a stalwart  form  prone 
upon  the  field  of  battle  was  heard  in  Northern  and 
Southern  cottage,  and  hearts  broke,  perchance;  but 
still  the  fingers  went  on  picking  lint.  Oh!  beauty 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  fair  young  women, 
ordained  of  God  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  sovereigns 


[This  floral  tribute  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier  marine 
of  both  armies,  who  fell  and  sleejp  at  Shiloh — by  an  “Old  Johnnie”  par- 
ticipant in  that  mighty  battle.  “C.  L.,”  (late)  Company  “A,”  Forty-ninth 
Tennessee  Infantry,  O.  S.  A.] 

of  the  republic  in  the  future!  We  are  not  so  old 
yet,  nor  the  blood  so  sluggish,  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  you  with  joy  and  thank  God  that  He  has  given 
us  such  fair  presentments  of  our  ideas  of  His  angels. 
But  as  you  are  the  daughters  of  your  mothers,  you 
will  readily  pardon  us,  if,  while  we  bow  our  heads 
to  you,  we  bend  low  to  the  feet  of  the  matrons  of 
to-day  who  were  the  girls  of  ’61.  (Applause.) 

“Out  of  all,  my  friends,  has  come  a reunited 
country.  We  stand  to-day  under  one  flag.  If  the 
tocsin  of  war  shall  ever  be  heard  again  in  this  land, 
then,  once  again,  our  young  men  may  hear  the 
Yankee  hurrah  and  the  old-time  Rebel  yell — but  it 
will  be  with  Virginia  and  Vermont  answering  to- 
gether (applause),  New  York  and  the  Carolinas 
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(continued  applause),  Maine  and  Mississippi  (great 
cheering) — all  down  one  line  in  support  of  one  flag, 
a common  cause,  and  a reunited  country.  (Tre- 
mendous and  prolonged  cheers.)  No  man  will 
deprecate  war  more  than  those  who  have  seen  fields 
run  red  with  blood  and  hospital  walls  quiver  with 
the  agony  they  contained.  And  yet,  my  comrades, 
I could  wish  that  Gen.  Gordon,  or  some  other  such, 
was  in  the  White  House  (cheers),  believing  that  if 
there  he  would  give  one  great  American  kick  which 
would  result  in  propelling  the  last  semblance  of  the 
puny  monarchy  of  Spain  from  the  neighborhood  of 
our  shores.  We  have  no  room  for  the  shadow  of 
monarchical  government  on  the  borders  of  this 
country.  Most  earnestly  do  I hope  that  freedom  in 
the  most  particular  sense  may  be  achieved  and  guar- 
anteed to  that  gem  of  the  Antilles — the  blue  island 
of  Cuba.  (Great  applause. ) •• 

“And  now  a word  to  you  young  people  here. 
They  tell  us  up  North  that  the  most  trouble  is  with 
the  young  generation  which  has  come  up  in  the 
South  since  the  war.  I simply  ask,  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen,  that  you  observe  how  your 
fathers  meet  the  old  soldiers  of  the  other  side,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  those  men  were  so  mightily  in 
earnest  they  made  their  very  lives  the  guerdon  of 
the  fray.  Do  you  see  them  with  their  fists  doubled 
up  as  if  they  were  going  to  pitch  into  one  another 
again  when  they  meet?  Oh,  no.  You  see  them 
sitting  down  very  amicably,  touching  glasses  with 
something  in  them  that  might  not  have  come  out  of 
the  bed  of  the  River  James.  Don’t  you  young 
people  get  mad  until  your  fathers  get  to  fighting 
again;  and  then — my  word  for  it — you  will  live  in 
perfect  peace  to  such  an  age  that,  in  comparison, 
Methuselah  would  be  rated  as  a child.  Remember 
that  you  are  soon  to  be  the  absolute  proprietors  of 
this  great  Republic  of  the  United  States.  We  had 
to  have  our  great  contest  of  four  terrible  years — and 
it  cost  a great  deal  of  blood — in  order  that  we 
might  get  to  a proper  appreciation  of  our  position. 
We  have  reached  it,  and  now  you  young  people  hold 
fast  to  it  and  take  good  care  of  it  for  your  children 
and  your  children’s  children;  and  when  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  this  world  and  its  sufferings,  when  we 
lie  down  in  “that  low  green  tent  whose  curtains 
never  float  outward,”  we  will  thank  our  God  that 
we  lived  when  we  did,  that  the  trouble  came  in  our 
day  and  generation,  and  that  to  our  boys  and  girls, 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  we  leave  such  a glori- 
ous prospect  of  unbroken  peace  and  unbounded  pros- 
perity. I desire  to  say  particularly  to  my  Veteran 
friends  here  assembled  that  I fully  realize  that  you 
put  up  a magnificent  fight  against  us,  but  I don’t 
want  you  to  think  for  a moment  that  you  surprised 
us.  (Laughter.)  You  would  have  disgraced  our 
common  American  brotherhood  if  you  had  not  made 
it  dusty  for  us. 

“My  comrades — and  I choose  the  term — (ap- 
plause)— the  heart  of  our  great  leader  welled  up 
with  absolute  peace  when  he  said  to  Lee:  “Tell 
your  men  to  take  their  horses  home  with  them; 
they  will  need  them  to  do  their  spring  work  with.” 
When  once  armed  opposition  to  the  cause  of  which 
he  was  the  leader  had  ceased,  the  great  heart  of 
Grant  welled  up  instinctively  with  sympathy  for  the 


South.  He  wanted  to  see  its  desolated  places  made 
to  bloom  and  blossom  again  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I believe  we  Rave  met  here  to-day  and 
had  this  little  variation  from  the  stated  programme 
of  this  assemblage  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
fraternal  love  in  the  fullest  sense,  absolutely  with- 
out regard  to  sectional  lines.  (Renewed  applause.) 

“As  I step 
from  this  plat- 
form my  soul  is 
filled  with  this 
one  thought, 
that  if  it  be 
granted  in  the 
immortal  re- 
gions of  beatific 
peace  that  spir- 
it-eye can  gaze 
upon  material 
scenes  and 
forms,  I am  con- 
fident  that 
Grant  and  Lee, 

Sherman  and 
Johnston,  and 
their  colleagues 
gone  before,  are 
looking  upon 
us  to-day  and  thanking  God  that  this  spirit  exists 
at  this  time.”  (Long  continued  applause.) 


Proceedings  about  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument, 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute,  not 
“Battle  Abbey,”  and  the  Historical  Committee  are 
of  too  much  importance  for  a passing  notice,  so  each 
will  be  considered  carefully  in  subsequent  numbers. 
Another  reason  for  postponing  much  of  it  is  be- 
cause so  many  pages  are  given  by  previously  pro- 
mised agreement  to  print  the  Camp  lists  and  that  of 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  revised  and  complete. 

Another  misfortune  for  this  issue  very  much  re- 
gretted is  in  failure  to  get  an  auditorium  scene  for 
front  page. 

CAMP  CHASE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

; — — ■■ 

The  Adjutant  General,  in  his  report  of  1867,  said: 
“The  burial  places  of  the  unfortunate  dead  are  en- 
tirely neglected  and  are  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
briars.  Some  care  should  also  be  bestowed  on  these 
cemeteries  and  that  at  an  early  day,  as  otherwise 
they  will  soon  be  entirely  obliterated  and  forgotten. 
The  bitterest  enmity  should  stop  at  least  at  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  but  the  condition  of  these  burial  places 
would  indicate  that  such  is  not  always  the  case.” 

Land  bought  April  23,  1879,  from  John  G.  Hollo- 
way by  executors  to  the  United  States  of  America; 
consideration  $500,  property  known  and  described 
as  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  on  the  lands  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Camp  Chase  rebel  prison,  and  be- 
ing the  same  lands  now  held  by  the  said  second 
party  under  lease  made  by  the  Secretarv  of  War. 
Deed  signed  by  M.  J.  Marshall,  E.  S.  Holloway,  P. 
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S.  Hollowav,  and  Wm.  S.  Holloway,  residents  of 
Kentucky. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  the  barracks  were  torn 
down  and  the  old  lumber  taken  to  build  a fence 
around  the  burial  ground.  There  were  wooden 
headboards  put  at  each  grave,  number  and  name  of 
Company  and  state  inscribed  on  each  when  they  were 
buried;  subsequently  the  Government  had  them  re- 
placed with  a substantial  plank  and  same  inscription 
put  on;  but  in  a very  few  years  they  decayed  and 
together  with  the  fence  disappeared  and  the  ground 
became  a common  brier  and  bramble  patch. 

When  Ex-President  Hayes  was  governor  he  or- 


dered a Mr.  H.  Briggs,  who  was  a farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  clean  it  up  and  take  care  of  the 
ground  and  he  would  pay  him  twenty-five  dollars 
per  year  from  the  contingent  fund  ; that  was  done 
each  year  until  the  first  Democratic  governor,  which 
was  Governor  Bishop,  was  elected,  and  his  adjutant 
general  then  ordered  it  stopped  and  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  paid.  Then  the  place  became  a wild  waste 
again  until  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker  (now  United 
States  Senator)  became  Governor.  He  then  caused 
his  adjutant  general  to  correspond  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  explain  to  them  the  condi- 
tion and  the  disgrace  it  was,  and  urged  them  to  fix 
it  up,  and  it  resulted  in  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  build  a substantial  stone  wall  around  the  plot  and 
an  iron  fence  around  the  Confederate  burial  ground  at 
Sandusky;  since  then  nothing  has  been  done  with  it. 

The  fine,  large  trees  that  now  beautify  the 
ground  were  planted  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  Mr. 
H.  Briggs,  a strong  Union  man  and  Republican, 
and  he  now  looks  upon  them  with  great  pride. 
When  the  wall  was  built,  the  same  Mr.  Briggs  was 
hired  to  get  a large  stone;  he  found  a large  boulder 
about  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  place,  and  got 
it  raised  from  its  bed  by  derricks,  and  had  it  drawn 
to  the  road  by  block  and  tackle,  then  with  eight 
horses  and  a large  quarry  wagon  got  it  to  the  place. 
It  weighed  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  tons. 

There  are  three  marble  headstones  in  the  place. 
During  the  war  some  of  the  dead  were  buried  at  dif- 
ferent places;  when  this  ground  was  bought,  those 
buried  at  other  places  were  taken  up  and  reburied  in  it. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months  of  the  war  there  were  1,084  that  died,  show 
ing  the  mortality  to  have  been  greater  than  at  any 
other  time.  Those  that  were  marked  as  known, 
when  buried,  were  from:  Virginia,  327;  Alabama, 
431;  South  Carolina,  85;  Mississippi,  202;  Missouri, 
8;  Kentucky,  158;  Texas,  22;  North  Carolina,  82; 
Florida,  62;  Louisiana,  52;  Tennessee,  337;  Georgia, 
265;  Arkansas,  25;  Maryland,  9.  The  balance  of 
the  2,260  are  unknown. 


GROUND  BOUGHT  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND  ENCLOSED  AS  A CONFEDERATE  CEMETERY  AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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The  foregoing  illustrations  and  historic  data  will 
surprise  and  gratify  many  a Confederate.  The 
Veteran  is  indebted  directly  to  Col.  Wm.  H.  Knauss 
for  it — and  the  Southern  people  generally  will  re- 
member gratefully  his  patriotic  service  in  decorating 
the  graves  of  the  2,200  men  and  boys  of  Dixie,  who 
died  there,  true  to  their  convictions. 

Col.  Knauss  had  his  share  of  sacrifice  in  the  war. 
At  Fredericksburg  a piece  of  shell  so  terribly  lacer- 
ated him — see  scar  in  face — that  although  kept  in 
the  hospital,  he  was  referred  to  as  “the  dead  man,” 
and  when  food  was  given  to  others,  flowers  were 
placed  by  his  body.  He  declares  that  those  flowers 
saved  his  life.  He  writes  pathetically  about  them. 


COL.  WM.  H.  KNAUSS. 


Col.  Knauss  belongs  to  a family  of  patriots.  His 
ancestors  fought  in  the  Revolution  under  Washing- 
ton; in  1812  under  Jackson;  and  again  in  Mexico; 
while  he  and  a brother  fought  to  maintain  the 
Union  in  ’61-65. 

The  decoration  this  year  on  National  Memorial 
Day  was  successful  in  every  way.  Three  others 
who  engaged  to  join  him  in  expenses  “backed  out, 
thinking  best  not  to  do  it,”  so  he  “went  through 
with  it,”  feeling,  when  it  had  succeeded,  proud  as 
when  he  married  or  when  his  first  child  was  born. 

In  an  address  at  the  Cemetery,  Col.  Knauss  took 
upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  as  an  American 
and  an  honorably  discharged  Union  Soldier. 

He  said:  If  I were  in  the  South  and  saw  an  Ex- 

Confederate  soldier  do  honor  to  an  unknown  Union 
Soldier’s  grave,  I would  say  with  all  my  soul:  “God 
bless  you!  God  bless  you  and  yours  forever! 

When  the  war  closed,  the  Barracks  were  torn  down 


and  used  for  a fence  around  the  burial  place,  but 
soon  rotted  down.  Then  there  was  a wooden  head- 
board  put  to  each  one,  and  when  these  rotted  down 
they  were  replaced  by  the  Government;  but  finally 
the  place  became  wild  and  these  boards  rotted  away 
until  there  were  none  left.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment paid  for  the  stone  wall. 

This  noble  patriot  sends  a large  list,  perhaps 
2,000  names,  of  our  comrades  there  buried,  their 
States,  Regiments,  etc.  This  Subject  will  have  at- 
tention hereafter.  Meanwhile,  all  honor  to  Col. 
Wm.  H.  Knauss,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


An  Arkansas  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  writes 
for  the  Little  Rock  Gazette  about  the  great  reunion : 

While  there  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  a strictly  business  meet- 
ing to  determine  whether  they  should  join  the 
United  Daughters  or  remain  a separate  State  Di- 
vision. They  voted  to  join  as  a Division  only,  not 
by  Chapters,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  retain  their  State  Constitution  and  not  to  be 
in  any  way  subject  to  or  restricted  by  the  United 
Daughters,  nor  required  to  do  any  but  local  work. 
Whether  the  United  Daughters  will  receive  them  in 
that  way  is  to  be  determined  in  the  future. 

While  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Daughters  I had 
a conversation  with  the  President  of  the  Richmond 
Chapter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Battle  Abbey.  She  said:  “We  have  a Memorial 
Hall  and  have  local  work  enough  to  do  to  keep  us 
busy,  and  do  not  intend  to  work  for  the  Battle  Ab- 
bey, but  at  the  same  time  I think  it  should  be  loca- 
ted in  Richmond.”  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  United  Daughters  of  all  other  South- 
ern States  are  intending  to  help  with  the  great 
Battle  Abbey,  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  it  should 
be  located  in  some  other  city  than  Richmond.  We 
do  not  want  to  work  for  a city  that  won’t  work  for 
itself.  Besides,  Richmond  is  too  far  East.  Hun- 
dreds of  willing  workers  will  never  be  able  to  see 
the  result  of  their  united  efforts.  By  all  means  let 
it  be  more  centrally  located,  and  be  on  strictly 
Southern  soil.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  That  city  cannot  be  called  Southern 
soil,  strictly  speaking.  I do  hope  when  the  com- 
mittee meets  to  determine  where  the  monument  to 
Southern  valor  and  heroic  sacrifice  shall  be  placed, 
they  will  wisely  determine  to  plant  it  on  Southern 
soil,  made  rich  by  the  blood  of  brave  men  who 
fought  for  a principle,  because  they  believed  they 
were  right,  and  where  those  who  worked  to  make 
it  a success  can  see  the  work  of  noble  women  and 
brave  men.  Let  it  be  near  the  center  of  the  South. 

She  writes:  Put  it  in  Little  Rock,  and  I will  give 
$500.00.  I am  opposed  to  it  going  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  That  soil  was  not  enriched  by  the  life  blood 
of  Southern  heroes.  Let  it  be  put  where  all  the 
South  can  reach  it.  If  Mr.  Rouss  wants  to  honor 
the  South,  he  will  not  object.  We  don’t  want  it  on 
the  border  of  Yankee  land;  they  have  enough — the 
South  has  nothing.  Use  the  influence  of  the  Vet- 
eran to  have  it  centrally  located. 
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LADIES'  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  First  Organized  in  the  Southern  States — The 
Historic  One  at  Montgomery. 


The  “Ladies’  Memorial  Association,”  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  was  organized  April  16,  1866.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  befitting  burial  for 
Alabama’s  Confederate  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  to  tenderly  care  for  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate dead  in  the  Montgomery  Cemetery,  to  erect 
headstones  at  their  graves,  etc.,  etc.  The  26th  of 
April  was  chosen  as  Memorial  Day  because  of  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  that  time. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  the  Ladies’  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, organized  by  the  ladies  of  Montgomery  in 
1861  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  purposes  of  these  two 
Associations  have  been  so  interwoven  that  the  his- 
tory of  one  would  be  incomplete  without  that  of 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Judge  B.  S.  Bibb  was  elected  President  of 
the  Hospital  Association,  and  remained  its  guiding 
genius  and  chief  executive  during  the  war.  The 
cottages  first  used  as  hospitals  were  suburban,  and 
were  kindly  donated  by  Mrs.  S.  Bellanger,  a woman 
noted  for  her  patriotism  and  generous  charities. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bellanger,  who,’  on  greet- 
ing President  Davis,  eloquently  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy in  these  words:  “ Let  me  clasp  the  hand  that 
was  manacled  for  us.”  For  nearly  two  years  Mrs. 
Judge  Bibb,  with  her  devoted  band  of  co-laborers 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  country  adjacent,  maintained 
this  institution,  supplying  from  their  own  resources 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 

When  the  war  assumed  such  proportions  as  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  a hospital  on  a larger 
scale,  a building  was  procured  in  the  city,  which  at 
one  time  contained  five  hundred  soldiers.  When 
the  ladies  could  no  longer  supply  the  increasing 
demands,  Mrs.  Bibb  applied  to  President  Davis  to 
furnish  from  Confederate  stores  whatever  might  be 
lacking  for  the  proper  management  of  the  Ladies’ 
Hospital.  This  request  the  President  promptly 
granted,  giving  Mrs.  Bibb  ante  blanche  to  draw  upon 
the  Quartermaster,  Major  Calhoun.  He  said  to 
Mrs.  Bibb,  subsequently,  that  the  Surgeon  General 
had  reported  it  as  “the  best  managed  hospital  in 
the  Confederacy,”  and  then  he  said  to  her,  “Madam, 
if  you  were  a man,  I would  make  you  a General.” 
In  the  sewing  roomsof  that  Hospital  the  fair  hands 
of  Montgomery’s  gentlest  daughters  daily  knitted 
socks,  comforters,  gloves,  and  made  uniforms  and 
garments  of  every  kind  for  the  soldiers  of  the  South; 
and  daily  through  its  wards  during  those  weary 
years  of  war  came  these  true-hearted  daughters  of 
the  South,  showing  how  divine  a woman  may  be  in 
ministering  to  suffering  humanity. 

Intensely  Southern  as  Mrs.  Bibb  was,  however, 
it  was  not  only  the  Confederate  soldier  who  received 
her  care,  but  when  wounded  Federals  were  brought 
to  Montgomery,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  she  re- 
ceived them  into  the  Hospital  until  suitable  provision 
could  be  made  for  them  elsewhere,  because,  she  said, 
“ They  are  suffering,  and  shall  be  made  as  comfort- 
able as  practicable.”  In  acknowledgment  of  this 


amenity  of  war,  when  the  United  States  troops  en- 
tered the  city,  the  commanding  officer,  without 
application  from  Mrs.  Bibb,  graciously  placed  a 
guard  about  her  home  to  protect  her  and  her  prop- 
erty from  molestation. 

When  the  war  was  ended  and  the  heroic  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  no  longer  needed  the  tender  care 
of  the  faithful  women  in  their  hospitals  and  homes, 
this  same  noble  woman,  with  the  ladies  of  the  Hos- 
pital Association,  immediately  began  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  reorganization  of  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association.  There  devolved  upon  them 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  removal  and  burial  of 
the  Alabama  soldiers  on  various  battle  fields,  plac- 
ing headstones  and  a monument  in  the  Cemetery. 

On  April  16,  1866,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : President,  Mrs.  Judge  B.  S.  Bibb  ; Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Judge  John  Phelan  ; Secretary, 
Mrs.  Dr.  W.  O.  Baldwin ; Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Hannon. 

Executive 
Committee  : 
Mrs.  John  El- 
more,Mrs. W.  J. 
Bibb,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.W. 

B.  Bell,  Mrs. 
James  Ware, 
Mrs.  Judge  F. 
B u g b e e,  Mrs. 

C.  H o u sm  a n, 
Mrs.  Fort  Har- 
grove, Mrs.  J. 
Mount. 

Under  Mrs. 
Judge  Bibb’s 
admiuistrati  o n 
the  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Associa- 
tion placed  mar- 
b 1 e headstones 
over  the  graves 
of  e ig  h t hu  n- 
dred  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  bur- 
ied in  the  Mont- 
gomery Ceme- 
tery and  erected 
a monument  near  by,  expending  in  all  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  considerable  sums  in  aid  of 
soldiers’  families  impoverished  by  the  war. 

In  1884  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  having 
completed  their  first  work,  determined  to  labor  for 
the  execution  of  a purpose  cherished  since  its  organ- 
ization, the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  Confed- 
erate Soldiers  of  Alabama  on  Capitol  Hill,  near  the 
spot  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent and  the  “ storm-tossed  nation  was  cradled.” 
Some  funds  were  accumulated  for  this  object,  and 
sometime  afterwards  the  Monumental  Association, 
comprised  also  of  Confederate  Veterans,  was  organ- 
ized for  the  same  purpose.  The  corner  stone  for 
this  monument  was  laid  by  President  Davis,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  is  engraved  : “This  corner  stone  was 
laid  by  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  April  29,  1886.”  Pres- 
ident Davis  came  from  Beauvoir  to  make  the  address. 


[MRS.  SOPHIA  BIBB. 
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The  most  touching  of  the  many  incidents  that 
made  the  visit  of  this  illustrious  man  a time  of  tears 
as  well  as  joy,  was  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  Bibb.  He 
had  known  her  as  his  friend  during  his  brief  resi- 
dence in  Montgomery,  and  afterwards  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  war.  He  called  to 
see  her,  and  found  her  sick.  Approaching  her  bed- 
side he  kissed  her  pure  forehead — a kiss  made  sacred 
by  bitter  sorrow.  The  monument,  consecrated  by 
the  participation  of  the  honored  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  “Southern  Confederacy”  in  these  cere- 
monies, when  completed  will  be  a magnificent  tes- 
timonial of  grateful  remembrance  to  the  heroes  who 
died  for  us. 

In  less  than  a year  afterward,  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1887,  this  noble  Southern  woman  died.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser , in  chronicling  her  death, 
said  : “ The  demise  of  no  woman  in  Alabama  would 
carry  a message  of  sorrow  to  so  many  hearts  as  does 
that  of  this  most  admirable  lady,  because,  more 
than  others,  she  was  womanly,  the  model  of  her  sex 
and  of  her  time.  The  last  work  upon  which  her 
heart  was  set  was  the  monument  to  Alabama’s  Con- 
federate dead.  Loftier  and  whiter  than  she  ever 
dreamed  of  for  her  dead  heroes,  is  her  own  temple 
that  she  builded  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
her.”  Never  in  the  history  of  Alabama  have  so 
many  marks  of  public  respect  been  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a woman.  Both  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts  adjourned  in  honor  of  her  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  services,  also  the  Code  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly.  An  immense  procession  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  military  companies  and  citizens, 
with  reverential  tread,  followed  her  remains  to  the 
Cemetery,  and  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  at- 
tended in  a body.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  sight  of 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  she  had  so  ten- 
derly ministered  in  life  and  in  death.  On  each  re- 
curring Memorial  Day  a military  salute  is  fired 
above  her  grave,  and  there  is  no  more  honored  spot  in 
there  than  that  which  holds  all  that  is  mortal  of  this 
pure,  noble  hearted  “Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.” 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bibb  the  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  President  were  placed  upon  the 
daughter,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bibb,  who  has  performed  its 
exalting  duties  with  unremitting  zeal. 

In  this  connection  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  men- 
tions a regular  visitor  to  the  Ladies’  hospital  during 
those  troublesome  times,  with  sentiments  of  grat- 
itude that  can  never,  never  die.  Carried  there  un- 
conscious, after  days  and  nights  of  dreadful  illness, 
as  his  command  was  being  transferred  to  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg, 
his  restoration  to  knowledge  of  himself  and  sur- 
roundings occurred  while  the  dear  gentle  woman 
bv  his  bed  and  asked  about  his  MOTHER. 

"No  more  memorable  event  in  that  great  war  is 
ever  recalled  than  the  continued  friendship  during 
all  the  intervening  years  of  his  “mother  number 
two” — Mrs.  Sarah  Herron — who,  though  an  invalid 
for  a quarter  century,  is  blest  with  vivid  memory 
and  a Christian  faith  which  never  questions  any- 
thing that  happens. 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  TOWSON  ELLIS. 

Captain  Louis  Guion,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  the 
Veteran  of  Major  Ellis,  brother  to  Mrs.  Brax- 
ton Bragg: 

In  the  death  of  Major  Towson  Ellis  the  world  has 
lost  one  who  never  sought  its  applause,  who  never 
posed  before  the  foot- lights,  but  who  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way — modest,  unassuming,  cour- 
teous, and  illustrating  by  his  daily  life  that  title, 
when  worthily  won  is  greater  than  the  rank  of  any 
earthly  potentate — that  grand  old  name,  Gentleman. 


MAJOR  TOWSON  ELLIS. 


Major  Ellis  was  the  son  of  Richard  G.  Ellis  and 
Mary  J.  Towson,  and  was  named  after  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Towson,  Paymaster 
General,  U.  S.  A. 

He  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Miss.,  but 
brought  up  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Terrebonne 
Parish,  La.  Reared  in  affluence  and  among  culti- 
vated people,  he  received  all  the  advantages  which 
could  be  given  to  a Southern  gentleman.  He  was 
first  a favorite  pupil  of  Bishop  Otey  at  his  school 
in  Tennessee.  He  went  from  thence  to  Yale,  and 
was  in  the  graduating  class  of  1853,  having  as  con- 
temporaries and  classmates  Randall  L.  Gibson, 
Stoddard  Johnson  and  Edward  Billings.  He  was 
travelling  in  Europe  just  preceding  the  Confederate 
war,  but  returned  at  once,  and  was  appointed  Aid 
on  the  staff  of  his  brother-in-law,  Gen.  Bragg,  re- 
maining with  him  during  the  whole  war  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  battles  fought  by  Gen.  Bragg. 

He  was  several  times  mentioned  for  gallantry  and 
promoted.  After  the  war  he  resumed  business  as  a 
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sugar  planter,  and  so  continued  until  1882,  when  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  obtained  a posi- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  from  apoplexy  on  Thursday, 
May  14,  1896. 

He  was  buried  from  St.  John’s  Church,  Thibo- 
deaux, and  tenderly  laid  to  rest  by  old  friends  and 
by  Braxton  Bragg  Camp,  No.  196,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans. 

The  writer  well  remembers  him  in  his  early  man- 
hood as  a very  handsome  young  man,  dignified  in 
his  carriage,  graceful,  and  deferential  to  women. 


Major  Francis  Parker  gives  this  sketch: 

Towson  Ellis,  Confederate  States  Army,  was 
first  assigned  to  duty  as  a First  Lieutenant  in  1861, 
in  the  capacity  of  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of 
Brigadier  General  Braxton  Bragg,  reporting  for 
duty  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Gen.  Bragg,  in  command, 
was  then  conducting  the  coast  defences  against 
Fort  Pickens  and  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the 
staff  formation  Gen.  Bragg  enforced  the  same 
thorough  organization  that  he  always  pursued  in 
disciplining  forces  in  his  command. 

Thus  the  camp  at  the  Navy  Yards  and  vicinity 
was  the  “ School  of  Instruction  ” for  Lieutenant 
Ellis  and  many  other  citizen  soldiers  who  stood  the 
test  later  on  in  the  strife  upon  fields  of  fierce  conflict. 

Lieutenant  Ellis’  first  experience  was  in  the  night 
attack,  projected  by  Gen.  Bragg,  across  the  Bay  of 
Pensacola,  and  against  the  “Billy  Wilson  Zouaves” 
(of  New  York),  encamped  on  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
outside  of  Fort  Pickens  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
frowning  fortress. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pickens,  Gen. 
Bragg  was  transferred  to  a larger  command  as 
Major  General,  with  headquarters  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
In  March  the  massing  of  troops  was  commenced, 
and  Corinth,  Miss.,  was  the  objective  point.  The 
shock  of  bloody  battle  soon  ensued  upon  Shiloh’s 
historic  ground,  and  during  the  concentration  of 
forces,  and  the  carnage  of  the  fateful  6th  and  7th 
of  April,  Lieutenant  Ellis  was  unceasingly  en- 
gaged in  discharge  of  responsible  duties  as  Senior 
Aid  to  the  Commander.  Gen.  Bragg’s  official  “re- 
port” to  Gen.  Beauregard,  commanding,  records 
the  efficient  services  of  Lieutenant  Ellis. 

The  Kentucky  campaign  followed  quickly,  Gen- 
eral Bragg  (by  promotion)  in  command  of  the 
Army.  In  the  busy,  silent,  strategic  transfer  and 
concentration  of  the  forces  at  Chattanooga,  in  their 
crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  rapid  projection 
over  perilous  mountain  paths,  all  so  fiercely  con- 
ceived and  as  faithfully  executed,  was  his  own  con- 
ception, and  was  approved  by  President  Davis. 

Aid-de-Camp  Ellis,  and  late  Major  of  Confeder- 
ate States  Cavalry,  was  indefatigable  in  rendering 
intelligent  service.  His  experience  in  military 
methods  under  the  leadership  of  his  chieftain  was 
of  much  value.  He  was  with  him  in  the  forced 
march,  turning  the  Federals  in  position  at  Nash- 
ville under  Gen.  Buell,  and  on  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
on  the  hotly  fought  fields  of  Perryville,  Ky. ; thence 
back  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  next  in  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  the  Confederate  forces  at 


Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  there  to  encounter  the  trying 
midwinter  campaign  between  the  United  States 
forces  under  Gen.  Rosecrans  and  that  fearful  car- 
nage of  the  several  days  on  the  field  of  Murfrees- 
boro, during  which  Major  Ellis  was  constantly  “at 
his  post”  of  duty  as  the  true,  tried  soldier. 

Following  his  leader,  his  active  services  contin- 
ued in  the  retrograde  movement  to  Shelbyville  and 
Tullahoma.  Thence,  south  to  Chattanooga,  and 
on,  participating  in  the  events  of  bloody  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  the  culminating  reverses  attendant  upon 
the  hasty  retreat  from  Missionary  Ridge. 

Amid  all  conditions  of  camp  routine  and  its  daily 
round  of  duty,  in  the  saddle  formulating  field  notes 
or  survey  of  the  situation,  on  the  march  by  day  or 
night,  amid  scenes  of  deadly  strife  and  conflict,  suc- 
cessful achievement  or  in  trying  times  of  adversity, 
Major  Ellis  was  ever  calm,  resolute  and  fearless. 

In  1864,  Major  Ellis  was  the  bearer  of  “confiden- 
tial” dispatches  to  General  Kirby-Smith,  command- 
ing the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  He  was 
selected  especially  for  the  important  mission  of  con- 
ference and  transmission  of  secret  counsel. 

By  Congressional  Enactment  in  1864-65,  the 
Aids  on  the  staffs  of  “Generals”  Confederate  States 
Army,  two  on  each  staff,  were  promoted  “For  Ser- 
vice” to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Cavalry, 
so  that  rank  was  due  him. 


THE  LATE  COL.  JAS.  A.  ASHFORD. 


New  York  telegrams  of  May  19th  announced  the 
death  of  Col.  J.  A.  Ashford  under  peculiarly  sad 
circumstances.  He  was  picked  up,  a stranger,  un- 
conscious, and  taken  to  a hospital.  His  disease  was 
pneumonia,  and  he  died  in  a few  days.  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Taylor  just  be- 
fore he  died.  Dr.  Taylor  had  various  letters  for 
him,  but  had  not  known  where  to  find  him. 

Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  one  of  those  who  had  written 
to  him,  gives  the  following  for  the  Veteran: 

Col.  James  A.  Ashford,  who  died  in  New  York, 
was  as  true  and  brave  a Confederate  Soldier  as  ever 
drew  a sword  in  defense  of  any  cause.  He  was  the 
Senior  Captain  in  Rapley’s  Battalion  of  Sharp- 
shooters, of  Cabell’s  Brigade.  He  commanded  the 
Battalion  at  Corinth,  as  Major  Rapley  was  absent, 
sick.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Corinth  both 
days,  and  again  at  the  Hatchie  Bridge.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  at  Iuka,  on  the  Big  Black  and 
in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  After  the  war  he  lived 
in  El  Paso,  Ft.  Worth  and  Dallas,  Texas.  At  the 
solicitation  of  a friend  he  went  to  New  York,  hop- 
ing to  get  employment.  He  was  properly  buried 
there. 


The  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,”  at  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.,  appropriated  twenty  dollars  from  their 
treasury  toward  placing  a marble  slab  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  in  memory  of  our  faithful  slaves.  This 
chapter  has  a large  membership  and  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition. 
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LIEUT.  ISAAC  LIGHTNER, 


Member  of  the  Tenth  Missouri  Battery,  C.  S.  A. 


A Nashville  gentleman  who  was  a boy  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.,  during  the  war,  pays  this  tribute: 

While  the  Veteran  is  doing  its  noble  work  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  brave  deeds  and  heroic 
sacrifices  by  those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
South  during  the  stormy  times  of  1861-65,  the 
writer  wishes  to  pay  a tribute  to  this  gallant  young 
officer  who  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  he  loved. 
His  home  was  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  when,  in 
1861,  Governor  Jackson  called  for  volunteers  to  de- 
fend the  State  Capitol,  thirteen  young  men  in  Lex- 
ington promptly  responded,  and  “Ike”  Lightner 
was  one  of  the  “original  thirteen.”  This  small 
squad  was  soon  increased  to  a Company,  with  Capt. 
Hi.  Bledsoe  in  command,  and  organized  as  mounted 
rifles;  but  having  three  guns  on  hand  and  none  to 
man  them,  the  Company  reorganized  as  Artillery. 
After  serving  a while  in  Bledsoe’s  Battery,  our 
young  friend  was  transferred  to  Barrett’s  Tenth 
Missouri  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  when  I knew  him  he  was  serving  with 
this  Command. 

Lieutenant  Lightner  was  very  young,  scarcely 
more  than  a boy,  and  gifted  in  many  ways.  He 
was  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  as  a number  of  pen 
and  pencil  sketches,  left  with  his  friends,  bear  wit- 


A specimen  of  his  work  in  Autograph  Album  belonging  to  Miss 
Lipscomb,  now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whiteside,  Shelby  ville. 

ness;  and,  as  was  easily  seen,  a gentleman  by  birth 
and  bv  instinct.  His  disposition  was  of  that  bright 
and  happy  kind  that  always  wins  friends.  A lady 
of  this  city,  whose  husband  held  high  rank  in  the 
Artillery  service  under  Generals  Bragg  and  John- 
ston, and  who  was  near  her  husband  much  of  the 
time  during  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and  Geor- 


gia, recently  said  of  Lieutenant  Lightner:  “I  knew 
him  well,  and  when  my  husband  told  me  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  I just  laid  down  and  wept.  I 
felt  that  he  was  one  man  who  ought  to  live  always.” 
He  was  in  active  service  through  Tennessee  and 
North  Georgia,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  while 
gallantly  working  his  guns  on  the  slope  of  Ken- 
nesaw  Mountain  on  June  17,  1864,  both  feet  having 
been  carried  away  by  a cannon  shot.  Even  when 
thus  torn  and  bleeding,  his  happy,  genial  nature 
did  not  forsake  him.  When  being  borne  from  the 
field,  he  met  his  beloved  General  Cleburne,  and, 
saluting  gaily,  asked:  “General,  have  I not  won 
promotion  to-day?”  Though  far  from  his  home  and 
kindred,  friends  were  near  to  minister  to  his  last 
wants,  and  when  death  came,  tender,  loving  women 
were  there  to  fold  his  hands  and  see  that  he  was 
buried  as  fitting  one  who  had  lived  so  well  and  died 
so  bravely.  A noble  woman,  banished  from  her 
Missouri  home  because  she  loved  the  South,  heard 
of  his  desperate  condition,  hastened  to  the  battle- 
field, and  had  him  carried  to  La  Grange,  Ga.,  under 
her  personal  charge,  and  there  nursed  him  tenderly 
until  his  death  a few  days  later.  His  remains  were 
buried  with  military  honors  in  the  Cemetery  at 
La  Grange. 

Thus  has  been  written  another  chapter  in  the 
“Story  of  the  glory  of  the  men  who  wore  the  Gray.” 

All  praise  to  the  Veteran.  Let  the  work  of  per- 
petuation go  on.  Such  men,  such  deeds,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  “A  land  without  memories  is  a land 
without  liberty.”  “L.” 


A member  of  the  Chapter  of  Hope,  Ark.,  states: 
We  received  our  Charter  No.  31,  on  March  7,  ’96, 
and  now  have  a membership  of  Twenty,  with  in- 
creasing interest.  The  officers  are,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Forney,  President;  Mrs.  Laurence,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Hattie  Penney,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Hicks,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  Nannie 
Bridewell,  Treasurer.  We  have  $50.00  in  bank  for 
the  “Battle  Abbey,”  and  vote  for  it  to  be  put  in 
Nashville  or  some  other  centrally  located  city. 


The  “Anna  Stonewall  Jackson”  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  or- 
ganized November  7,  1895.  This  Chapter  numbers 
twenty-eight  members:  President,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bul- 

lock; Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Frederick  Fairfax  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Ayers;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Magnus  Thomp- 
son; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Albert  Akers; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Carrie  Wilson  Lavin. 


Mrs.  James  Mills,  Canton,  Texas  writes  that  it 
was  of  her  brother,  John  J.  Samuel,  of  Golby’s,  aft- 
erwards, West’s  Company,  Fourth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, instead  of  James  J.,  as  published,  and  his 
descendants,  that  she  wished  to  hear. 


A.  L.  Maxwell,  Hico,  Texas,  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  the  young  woman  who  joined  the 
Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment  as  a man, 
and  wore  the  gray.  If  living,  can  anyone  give  her 
name  and  address? 
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THE  SAM  DAVIS  LIST. 


The  Veteran  for  July  contained  five  hundred 
and  eighty  subscriptions,  ranging-  in  amount  from 
one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars,  to  erect  a monu- 
ment here  in  Tennessee  to  a plain,  unassuming  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Confederate  States  Service.  The 
aggregate  amount  was  $1,495.  In  the  long  list 
there  are  not  more  than  a dozen,  perhaps,  who  ever 
saw  him  or  knew  anything  of  his  family.  Many  of 
the  subscribers  never  saw  and  never  expect  to  see  the 
state  in  which  he  was  born  and  wherein  is  to  be  the 
monument.  Of  the  thousands  of  heroes  who  went 
down  to  death,  he  became  the  most  conspicuous  in 
having  the  offer  of  life  and  of  return  to  liberty  for 
a price  involving  his  personal  honor.  The  price 
was  too  high.  He  would  not  pay  it. 

This  sponta- 
neous contribu- 
tion o f money 
in  these  hard 
times  means 
much.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Vet- 
er'an  hesitated 
to  undertake  it, 
but,  impelled  by 
the  connection 
that  it  is  t h e 
noblest  record 
ever  made  by  a 
h u m an  being, 
the  undertak- 
ing was  resolv- 
ed upon. 

Mr.  DeWitt 
M.  Gordon,  son 

r>.  M.  GORDON,  THE  FIRST  SUBSCRIBER.  c T . , ~ , 

of  Lieut.  Col. 

Thomas  M.  Gordon,  who  was  wounded  while  in 
command  of  his  Regiment,  the  Third  Tennessee  In- 
fantry at  Fort  Donelson,  the  efficient  foreman  where 
the  Veteran  is  printed,  gave  the  first  dollar  to  the 
fund.  He  knew  it  would  help  to  “carve  the  name 
on  a curbstone,”  if  no  more. 

All  honor  to  every  contributor  to  this  sacred  fund. 
Let  their  names,  every  one,  be  published  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sam  Davis,  whenever  that  is  printed. 

Let  all  who  raised  funds  on  July  21st,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Allen,  and  at  other  times, 
send  in  their  lists. 

Let  all  who  are  interested  consider  what  may  be 
done  on  his  birthday,  October  6th,  (1842),  and  that 
of  his  death,  November  27th,  (1863).  Let  us  all, 
dear  friends,  press  on  in  this  cause  to  $5,000  at  least. 


Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee,  in  sending 
his  subscription  of  five  dollars,  writes  from  St. 


Louis,  Mich.,  July  1st.:  Please  find  my  check  for 

five  dollars  to  assist  in  building  a monument  to  Sam 
Davis.  I wish  it  was  $1,000.  Sam  Davis’  example 
should  be  perpetuated  among  men,  for  it  will  teach 
the  coming  generation  to  place  a higher  estimate 
upon  character  and  attach  less  importance  to  money. 
His  lofty  devotion  to  principle  will  inspire  our  youth 
with  nobler  purposes.  The  world  will  be  better 
because  he  lived.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  per- 
ished during  the  civil  war,  posterity  will  place  no 
higher  estimate  upon  the  character  of  anyone  than 
upon  that  of  Sam  Davis.  He  gave  his  life  for  a 
principle  and  he  won  immortality.  He  died  for  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  lovers  of  truth  will  guard  his 
memory  and  wreathe  it  in  immortal  honors.  His 
name  will  shine  in  undimmed  lustre  as  long  as  vir- 
tue has  an  advocate  or  truth  a votary.  * * * All 

honor,  then,  to  the  memory  of  Sam  Davis,  the  pat- 
riot, the  hero — the  man  whose  soul  was  so  lofty  that 
he  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  a friend. 


Rev.  Dr.  James  R.  Winchester,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Nashville,  in  alluding  to  our  hero-martyr, 
said  : Entrance  into  heaven  is  described  in  the 

Bible  as  through  gates  of  pearl — a pearl  represents 
the  beautiful  result  of  suffering — being  the  secretion 
formed  by  a wound  inflicted  on  the  shellfish.  We 
forget  pain  when  in  possession  of  its  blessing.  The 
disciples,  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  spoke  to  the 
Master  of  the  things  which  had  come  to  pass  in 
connection  with  the  tragedy  at  Jerusalem.  He  re- 
plied in  the  words,  “What  things?”  As  though 
unconscious  of  anything  but  the  blessing  of  salva- 
tion wrought  for  the  world.  In  view  of  joys  eternal 
amid  the  glory  of  heavenly  splendor,  which  many  of 
us  must  enter  through  excruciating  suffering,  we 
shall  be  oblivious  of  the  past  pain.  I so  think  of 
our  young  hero,  Sam  Davis,  God’s  martyr,  faithful 
unto  death,  a soldier  of  whom  the  whole  South  should 
be  proud.  He  met  suffering  like  his  Lord,  and  en- 
tered into  the  rewards  of  the  just.  If  he  should 
now  be  asked  regarding  his  sufferings  undergone 
for  conscience  sake,  he  would  no  doubt  reply, 
“ W hat  things  ? ” So  intense  is  the  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure in  God’s  right.  One  who  has  so  endured  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Christ,  deserves  a monument  point- 
ing heavenward,  for  he  exemplifies  the  text,  “ I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed  in  us.” 


The  source  of  Sam  Davis  information  continues 
to  be  pursued  diligently.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hancock,  of 
Paris,  Texas,  reports  a conveisation  with  Davis’ 
father  soon  after  the  war,  who  believed  a Federal 
Colonel  furnished  the  information.  From  another 
source  comes  the  information  that  it  was  doubtless 
a Federal  officer  who  unwillingly  served  the  Con- 
federates through  his  “rebel”  wife. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  accepted  as  to  the  source 
of  his  information,  it  stands  out  bolder  and  bolder 
still  that  Samuel  Davis  was  America’s  greatest  hero . 
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Amounts  reported  in  July,  - $1,495 

Lincoln,  H.  B.,  Thompson’s,  Tenn...  100 

Long-,  R.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1 00 

Kein  Camp,  Bowling  Green,  Miss 1 50 

Reeves,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Asheville,  N.  C..  2 00 

Harris,  Geo.  H.,  Chicago 5 00 

De  Rosset.Wm.  L., Wilmington,  N.C.  1 00 

Kerr,  J.  W.,  Celina,  Tex 1 00 

Confederate  Veteraness,  Washing- 

tom  D.  C 1 00 

Ogilvie,  J.  P.,  Beasley,  Tenn 1 00 

Peabody,  H.  A.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 1 00 

Hinkle,  W.  F.,  Saltillo,  Tenn 1 00 

Blakemore,  Dr.  Henri,  Saltillo,  Tenn  1 00 

Blackman,  J.  M.,  Springfield,  Mo 1 00 

Drane,  Ed,  Nashville 1 00 

Drane,  Paul  Eve,  Nashville 1 00 

Feeney,  R.  Ed,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  100 
Peck,  Nannie  King,  Lynchburg,  Va..  1 00 
Stubblefield,  W.  L.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  1 00 

Jones,  Russell,  Brunswick,  Tenn 1 00 

Wyatt,  J.  S.,  Arlington,  Tenn 1 00 

Overby,  N.,  Selma,  Ala 1 00 

Terry,  W.  C.,  DeLeon,  Tex 1 00 

Godwin,  Col.  J.  Wr.,  Mossy  Creek,  T..  1 00 
Lawnsbrough,  T.  H.  C.,  Woodland 

Mills,  Tenn 1 00 

Tarrh,  Miss  M.  E.,  Florence,  S.  C 1 00 


Coltart,  James,  Hoboken,  N.  J 

Morgan,  Judge  R.  J.,  Memphis.Tenn. 

Christy,  J.  H.,  Odessa,  Mo 

Adams,  A.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C — 
Kirkman,  Jackson,  Wash’gton,  D.C. 

Con.  Vet.  Ass’n,  Savannah,  Ga 

McGlathery,  J.  M.,  Wilson,  La 

Burney,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Des  Arc,  Ark 

Hedgepith,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Des  Arc, 

Ark 

Haley,  J.  C.,  College  Grove,  Tenn... 

Wise,  Chas.  J.,  Hollins,  Va 

Forney,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Hope,  Ark 

Peck,  Myron  K.,  Jr.,  Nashville 

Peck,  Sadie  B„  Nashville 

Peck,  Alexine  K.,  Nashville 

Gibson,  W.  P.,  Warrensburg,  Mo  — 

Carter,  Capt.  Jno.  H.,  Avon,  Ky 

Arnold,  Col.  Brent,  Cincinnati 

Bradford,  Col.  H.  P.,  Cincinnati.... 

Colston,  Edward,  Cincinnati 

Reierson,  J.  H.,  Kaufman,  Tex 

Truesdale,  James,  Del  Rio,  Tex 

Trimble,  S.  W.,  Del  Rio,  Tex 

Gildea,  A.  M.,  Del  Rio,  Tex 

McFarland,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 

Skeen,  R.  H.,  Pearl,  Mo 

Douglas,  Richard,  Nashville 

Douglas,  Sarah,  Nashville 


1 00 
3 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 
2 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


Douglas,  Martha,  Nashville 1 00- 

Bemlss,  J.  H.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala 1 00 

Total,  - $76  50‘ 


FIFTY^-CENT  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

J.  S.  Partlow,  Greenwood,  S.  C.;  W. 
Raiburn,  W.  S.  Gudgell,  Jno.  S. 
Gilvin,  Polk  Manly,  John  Wbbb, 

Wm.  Barker,  Owingsville,  Ky.;  C. 

W.  Barber,  Edwards,  Miss. ; J.  J. 
McCallan,  Richland,  Tex.;  A.  A. 
Lowe,  T.  S.  Cowan,  A.  T.  Foun- 
tain, N.  C.  Jelks,  J.  O.  Jelks,  P.  H. 
Lovejoy,  R.  W.  Anderson,  Haw- 
kinsville,  Ga.;  L.  Meyers,  New  Or- 
leans, La J 8 50' 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

Thos.  Jones,  Franklin,  Ky. ; T.  H. 

W.  Barrett,  Edwards,  Miss.;  H.  H. 
Sparrow,  Jno.  B.  Lewis,  W.  A. 
Ferguson,  C.  C.  McPhail,  R.  H. 

Vaughn,  Hawkinsville,  Ga $ 1 "5- 

The  foregoing  additions,  - - $85.75' 

Additional  amounts  too  late  for  clas- 
sification, aggregate  about  $1,600. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY.  West  Point— Ft.  Tyler— 39— Mrs.  W.  B.  Higginbotham, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Lanier. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


KENTUCKY. 


Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  President,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  Recording  Sec’y,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Clark,  Corresponding  Sec’y,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark,  Treasurer,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Lexington — Appomattox— 12— Mrs.  J.  M.  Graves,  Mrs.  O. 
L.  Bradley. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


ALABAMA. 


McAlester— Stonewall  Jackson — 40— Mrs.  P.  A.  Doyle,  Mrs.. 
J.  J.  McAlester. 


POSTOFFICE.  CHAPTER.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Auburn— 57 — Mrs.  A.  F.  McKissack,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Mell. 
Birmingham  — Pelham  — 67  — Mrs.  J.  F.  Johnston,  Miss 
Louise  Rucker. 

Camden — Alabama — 36 — Miss  Sallie  Jones,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Beck. 
Montgomery — Sophie  Bibb— 65 — Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  I. 
P.  Ockenden. 

Selma— 53— Mrs.  E.  W.  Pettus,  Miss  E.  F.  Ferguson. 
Tuscaloosa— 64— Mrs.  V.  H.  Rhodes,  Miss  M.  H.  Blount. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hope — Pat  Cleburne — 31 — Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Sims. 

Little  Rook — Memorial — 48 — Mrs.  M.  W.  Field,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Woodruff. 


FLORIDA  (DIVISION  NO.  5). 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Weed,  president,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Finley,  Vice  President,  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Robertson,  Rec.  Secretary,  Brooksviile. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley,  Cor.  Secretary,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Walton,  Treasurer,  Palatka. 

Miss  Lula  Gary,  Registrar,  Ocala. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Dickison,  Historian,  Ocala. 

Brooksviile— 71— Mrs.  Sheldon  Stringer,  Mrs.  Wm.  DeHart. 
Jacksonville— 19— Mrs.  T.  Hartridge,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley. 
Lake  City— Stonewall--47— Mrs.  L.  D.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J. 

F.  Bay  a.  , , , . 

Ocala — Dickison — 56 — Mrs.  S.  M.  Gary,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dickison. 
Palatka— 76— Mrs.  B.  A.  Deal,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Butler. 

Palatka— 70— Mrs.  Walton  Anderson,  Miss  S.  M.  Morague. 


GEORGIA  (DIVISION  NO.  2). 

Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  President,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Vice  President,  Savannah. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Bates  Conyers,  Rec.  Sec’y,  Covington. 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Augusta. 

Miss  Rebecca  Boggs,  Registrar,  Augusta. 


LOUISIANA. 

Berwick— Winnie  Davis— 59— Miss  Grace  Price,  Miss  J.  C- 
Parke 

New  Orleans— 72 , Miss  Katherine  Noble. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore— 8— Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Colston. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jolumbus — 34 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Billups,  Mrs.  Thos.  Franklin. 


Meridian — 24 — Mrs.  E.  T.  George,  Miss  L.  McIntosh. 
77 Mrs  S N.  Collier.  Mrs.  A w 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Washington — Pamlico — 43 — Mrs.  B.  Grimes,  Mrs.  C.  M- 
Payne 

Wilmington — 3-^-Mrs.  E.  H.  Parsley,  Mrs.  Justin  Meares. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (DIVISION  NO.  4). 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  President,  Charleston. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Taylor,  First  Vice  president,  Columbia. 
Mrs  H R.  Buist,  Second  Vice  President,  Greenville. 
Miss  M.  B.  Washington,  Secretary,  Charleston. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Durham,  Treasurer,  Marion. 
lolumbia^-Wade  Hampton— 29— Miss  Kate  Crawford,  Mrs. 

Thos.  Taylor.  , _ _.  .. 

Sdgefield— 50— Mrs.  F.  W.  Pickens,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Cheatham, 
Florence— E.  Capers— 70— Mrs.  F.  Church  Mrs.  V Tarrh.. 
Georgetown — A.  Manigault — 63 — Mrs.  J.  H.  Head,  Miss  O. 

V.  Williams.  ,,  _ _ 

3reenville- — 57— Mrs.  H.  B.  Buist,  Miss  M.  S.  E>ean. 

Marion — 38— Mrs.  S.  A.  Durham,  Miss  K.  L.  Blue. 
Spartanburg — Spartan — 54 — Mrs.  C.  Petty,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Lee, 
4umter— 75 , Miss  E.  M.  De  Lorme. 


Atlanta— 18— Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley. 
Augusta — 22 — Mrs.  I.  E.  Eve,  Mrs.  Ella  Franklin. 
Barnesville-49— Mrs.  L.  H.  Rogers,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Taylor. 

Columbus— 60 , Miss  A.  C.  Bunning. 

Covington— 23— Mrs.  V.  B.  Conyers,  Miss  Mattie  Beal. 

Dublin — Oconee— 58—  , • 

Gainesville — 46 — Mrs.  J.  C.  Dorsey,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clayton. 
Macon— Lanier— 25— Mrs.  W.  L.  Ellis,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Chestney. 

Rome— 28— Mrs.  J.  A.  Gammon,  _ 

Savannah— 28— Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Crane. 
Waynesboro— M.  Jones— 27— Mrs.  E.  H.  Calloway,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Blount. 


TENNESSEE  (DIVISION  NO.  3.) 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  President,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Vice  President,  Gallatin. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Hickman,  Secretary,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Gaut,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 


Columbia — Maury — 42 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnett,  Mrs. N. Holman. 
Fayetteville— 16— Mrs.  F.  Z.  Metcalfe,  Miss  M.  L.  Metcalfe. 
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Franklin— 14 — Mrs.  M.  J.  Gentry,  Miss  Susie  Gentry. 
Gallatin— Clark— 13— Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Miss  M.  Rogan. 
Jackson— 5— Mrs.  R.  A.  Allison,  Miss  A.  C.  Clark. 
Nashville— 1 — Mrs.  John  Overton,  Miss  Nellie  Ely. 

South  Pittsburg— 15— Mrs.  Will  E.  Carter,  Miss  Katie  Cooke. 


TEXAS  (DIVISION  NO.  6.) 


Mrs.  Kate  Cabell  Currie,  President,  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Sterling  Price  Willis,  First  Vice  President,  Alvin. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Pridham,  Second  Vice  President,  Victoria. 
Miss  Kate  Daffin,  Third  Vice  President,  Ennis. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Brown,  Fourth  Vice  President,  Sherman. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sampson,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Alvin. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Rosenberg,  Treasurer,  Galveston. 

Mrs.  John  C.  West,  Historian,  Waco. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Phelps,  Registrar,  Galveston. 

Alvin — Lamar  Fontaine — 33 — Mrs.  S.  P.  Willis,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Sampson. 

Galveston — V.  Jefferson  Davis — 17 — Mrs.  H.  J.  Ballinger, 
Miss  R.  M.  Phelps. 

Lubbock— Sul  Ross— 55— Miss  E.  Cathart,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cole- 
man. 

Sherman— 35— Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jouvenat. 
Victoria— W.  P.  Rogers — 44 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Brownson,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Pool. 

Galveston— V.  Jefferson  Davis— 17— Mrs.  H.  J.  Ballenger, 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Phelps. 

Dallas— 6 — Mrs.  Kate  C.  Currie,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lewis. 

Ennis— 37 — Miss  Kate  Daffon,  Miss  M.  Loggine. 

Waco — 26 — Mrs.  John  C.  West,  Mrs.  Fitzhugh. 


VIRGINIA  (DIVISION  NO.  1.) 


Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark,  President,  Lynchburg. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boyer  Davis,  Vice  President,  Alexandria. 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunter,  Recording  Secretary,  Appomattox. 
Miss  Ruth  Early,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Lynchburg. 
Miss  Virginia  Beverly  Corse,  Treasurer,  Alexandria. 
Miss  Belle  Hunter,  Historian,  Warrenton. 

Miss  M.  Morson,  Registrar,  Warrenton. 


Alexandria— 17th  Va.  Regt.— 41— Mrs.  N.  M.  Davis,  Miss 
Alexandria— Mary  Custis  Lee— 7— Mrs.  P.  T.  Yeatman, 
Miss  M.  L.  Lloyd. 

Appomattox— 11— Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunter,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Harvey. 
Alice  Colquhoun. 

Chatham— 68— Mrs.  R.  Treadway,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gilmer. 
Cheriton— Eastern  Shore— 52— Mrs.  C.  S.  Morgan,  Miss  H. 
Nottingham. 

Culpeper— 73 — Mrs.  T.  S.  Alcocke,  . 

Farmvillle — 45 — Mrs.  H.  V.  Edwards,  Miss  E.  W.  Johnson. 
Lynchburg— Otey— 10— Mrs.  N.  O.  Scott,  Miss  R.  Jennings. 
Lynchburg— Old  Dominion— 69— Mrs.  C.  C.  Heald,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Christian. 

Martinsville— Mildred  Lee — 74 — Mrs.  N.  H.  Hairston,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Mullins. 

Norfolk— Pickett-Buchanan— 21— Mrs.  F.  J.  Leigh,  Miss  E. 
Taylor. 

Pearisburg — McComas — 66 — Mrs.  F.  G.  Trasher,  Miss  Lillie 
Fry. 

Portsmouth — 30 — Mrs.  S.  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Nash. 
Warrenton — Black  Horse — 9 — Miss  M.  A.  Smith,  Miss  M. 
R.  Hicks. 

Woodstock — Shenandoah — 32 — Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Campbell. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Washington— Anna  Stonewall  Jackson— 20— Mrs.  E.  T.  Bul- 
lock, Mrs.  A.  P.  Akers. 


The  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  has  organized  a band  of  little  workers  as 
Children  of  the  Confederacy.  These  little  people 
will  prove  efficient  workers  and  when  they  are 
grown  there  will  be  a few  needy  Confederate  veter- 
ans who  will  get  benefit  from  what  they  learn  as 
children. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Curry,  Assistant  Postmaster,  Nashville, 
has  an  invitation  from  A.  C.  Morris,  Secretary  of 
the  Ninth  Georgia  Battalion  of  Artillery,  to  cele- 
brate the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  reorganization. 
The  event  will  occur  at  Charleston,  Ga.,  Sunday. 
August  16.  Trains  will  go  out  from  Atlanta  at 
7:15  and  return  at  6:15  p.m.  Secretary  Morris  is 
anxious  for  the  address  of  all  survivors.  His  address 
is  Atlanta. 


The  Hiram  S.  Bradford  Bivouac,  at  Brownsville, 
will  hold  its  annual  reunion  there  August  13th. 
Comrade  P.  B.  Watson  who  was  ordinance  officer 
for  Gen.  O.  F.  Strahl,  reports  that  E.  T.  Cuthburt, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  son  of  a veteran,  sends  $500  to 
aid  the  Bivouac  in  having  a good  time. 


Comrades  at  Bolivar,  Tenn. , have  organized  a 
Camp  and  named  it  for  the  venerable  and  much 
beloved,  Gen.  R.  P.  Neely.  Rev.  C.  C.  McDaniel 
is  Commander,  and  W.  A.  Caruthers  is  Adjutant. 
They  will  have  a large  reunion  at  Bolivar,  Aug.  26. 


The  splendid  showing  of  the  Ward  Seminary,  on 
back  page  of  this  Veteran  will  revive  pleasant 
memories  of  women  throughout  the  South,  who 
have  ever  been  proud  of  the  noble  record  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  The  new  catalogue  is  a fine  work  of 
art.  Write  for  it. 


R.  T.  Fleming  Plumber’s  Landing,  Ky.,  wishes 
to  know  if  any  of  the  officers  of  Company  H,  Twen- 
ty-ninth Virginia  Infantry  are  still  living.  Informa- 
tion about  any  of  them  would  be  appreciated. 


An  error  in  printing,  ran  through  part  of  the  July 
Veteran  on  page  215,  the  names  under  Generals 
Eshelman  and  Brander  being  reversed.  The  er- 
roneous one  gives  Brander  as  Brandon. 


The  Orphan  Brigade  Morgan’s  Cavalry  and  other 
Kentucky  comrades  are  to  have  their  reunion  this 
year  at  Nashville,  October  15.  The  Tennessee 
Division  U.  C.  V.,  will  hold  its  reunion  in  Nash- 
ville at  the  same  time,  but  will  convene  October  14. 


A treat  for  Veteran  readers  next  month  comes 
the  last  night  in  July,  from  Lieutenant-General 
Stephen  D.  Lee.  It  is  a poem  by  Major  S.  A. 
Jonas,  who  served  on  his  staff  in  the  great  days. 
Its  title,  “They  have  donned  the  gray  again,”  fitly 
expresses  sentiments  worth  more  than  even  “the 
promise  to  pay”  on  our  Confederate  bills  in  the 
poem  that  made  fame  for  this  author. 


H.  A.  Peabody,  of  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  makes  the 
following  addition:  In  the  Veteran  for  May, 

page  163,  credit  was  given  to  the  Indians  and 
Ninth  Texas  Cavalry  for  capturing  Federal  Bat- 
tery at  Elk  Horn.  Two  Batteries  were  captured  in 
that  battle — the  one  referred  to  on  the  extreme  west 
line,  or  in  Cross  Hollows;  the  other,  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Battery,  on  the  North,  or  near  Elk  Horn 
Tavern,  was  captured  by  the  First.  Missouri 
Brigade,  Colonel  Little,  commanding,  and  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  Col.  Elijah  Gates,  First 
Missouri  Confederate  Cavalry. 
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8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  Al1 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

We  still  have  calls  for  different  numbers  of  Vol.  D 
and  subscribers  who  have  any  of  the  first  seven  num- 
bers, and  do  not  care  to  preserve  them,  will  confer 
a favor  by  writing-  the  Veteran.  Do  not  wish 
numbers  of  any  other  volume. 

On  pag-e  115  of  the  Veteran  for  April  a poem  with- 
out authorship  answers  why  it  is  that  Southern 
women  who  were  active  participants  in  the  thrilling- 
events  about  their  homes,  during-  the  period  of  war, 
write  so  little  of  them.  The  person  who  sent  the  poem 
could  not  at  the  time  furnish  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, but  does  so  now.  It  is  Miss  Henrietta  Hender- 
son Dang-erfield,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  . ,k  . . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  of  Richmond,  has  made  a plea 
for  that  City  as  the  location  for  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Institute  Her  idea  is  to  make  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy  the  building  with  addi- 
tions that  may  be  desired.  She  gives  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  building,  and  notes  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  necessary  additions. 

Without  purpose  to  argue  in  favor  of  one  place  or 
another,  the  Veteran  utilizes  this  occasion  to  tes- 
tify to  the  admirable  career  of  this  noble  woman  in 
unabating  zeal  for  every  sacred  Confederate  mem- 
ory. It  would  like  to  make  record  of  what  she  has 
done  with  hand  and  purse,  since  all  was  lost  save 
honor. 


An  important  lesson  has  been  learned  from  the 
achievement  of  comrade  W.  A.  Smoot,  who,  as 
Major  General  in  command  of  the  Grand  Division  in 
Virginia,  rallied  so  many  thousand  veterans  for  the 
reunion  at  Richmond.  Those  comrades  should 
rally  to  the  general  organization.  So  should  all 
other  organizations  of  Confederate  Veterans.  In 
union  our  strength  will  be  accelerated.  Appeal  is 
made  now,  to  Tennesseans  especially,  to  organize 
the  full  quota  of  strength  and  to  join  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans.  The  gathering  of  the  great 
brotherhood  next  year  is  the  occasion  for  earnest 
appeal  to  us  all  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  cause. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  appealed 
to  as  well.  If  these  good  women  co-operate  as  they 
should,  they  will  contribute  a large  share  to  a his- 
tory that  will  honor  the  South  and  the  race.  And, 
too,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  should  rally 
everywhere,  so  that  our  own  people  and  the  world 
will  learn  unmistakably  that  the  Southern  people 


will  ever  demand  just  recognition  of  what  was  done 
in  defense  of  honor  and  constitutional  rights  when 
the  bitter  test  was  on. 

Measures  will  be  inaugurated  to  make  the  Nash- 
ville Reunion  typical  of  all,  and  more,  in  this  respect 
than  has  ever  before  been  demonstrated.  The  people 
of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  never  again  will  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  honor  themselves. 

PROPOSED  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MONUMENT. 

The  design  of  the  monument  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
as  the  typical  Southern  monument,  here  illustrated 
will  hardly  inspire  general  enthusiasm,  however 
much  credit  may  be  given  the  committee  in  its  pur- 
poses. This  premium  design,  costing  $1,000  is  for 
a $259,000  monument,  and  with  only  ten  per  cent, 
secured,  the  unhappy  prophesy  is  now  made  that  if 
ever  completed  it  will  be  by  the  posterity  of  those 
who  were  actors  in  the  great  war  drama.  Let  us 
hope  that  action  will  be  reconsidered  upon  the  de- 
sign and  its  magnitude  before  the  funds  in  hand 
shall  have  been  expended  upon  a foundation. 


In  this  connection  the  instinctively  patriotic  and 
benevolent  words  of  Mrs.  Davis  are  recalled.  When 
told  (by  the  writer)  a few  years  ago  of  the  determi- 
nation to  build  a monument  to  our  President,  she 
said  in  quick  emphasis  that  she  hoped  it  would  be 
after  a plan  that  would  be  “a  constantly  recurring 
benefit  to  mankind.” 
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LEARNING  LESSONS  OF  CHARITY. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  connectional  organ  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  tells  how  Rev.  Mr. 
Twichell  “Tore  a passion  to  tatters”  because  some 
of  the  students  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
had  planted  a piece  of  ivy  procured  from  the  grave 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Rev.  Newman  Smyth 
endorsed  the  protest  in  a speech.  The  Advocate  says: 

“They  are  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  of  charity.  At 
a time  when  even  a Republican  National  Conven- 
tion has  forgotten  to  say  a word  about  the  war, 
they  are  still  seeking  to  tarnish  the  names  of  the 
great  men  who  led  the  South,  in  the  terrible  times 
of  our  civil  strife. 

We  speak  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  when 
we  say  that  there  is  no  pulpit  below  the  Ohio  in 
which  a minister  would  dare  to  assail  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  or  Grant.  The  people  simply  would  not 
tolerate  it.  The  feeling  among  us  is  that  every 
great  American  belongs  to  the  whole  country,  and 
is  entitled  to  be  honored  accordingly.  And  yet  the 
South  is  reckoned  narrow  and  provincial! 

As  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  his  fame  is  secure.  The 
English  speaking  race  has  produced  no  loftier  char- 
acter. His  father — the  famous  “Light-Horse  Harry” 
— wrote  of  him  while  he  was  still  a boy:  “Robert 
was  always  good.”  From  his  youth  to  his  venera- 
ble old  age  he  was  never  guilty  of  speaking  an  un- 
clean word  nor  of  performing  an  ignoble  deed.  Mod- 
est, unpretentious,  magnanimous,  he  is  worthy  to 
be  linked  in  memory  with  that  other  lofty  Virginian 
who  led  the  Continental  armies  to  victory.  In  con- 
trast to  the  above,  the  following  brief  note  is  given: 
“It  shows  what  the  attitude  of  Tennsssee  is  to  the 
man  who  carried  on  the  war  against  the  South.” 
State  of  Tennessee,  Executive  Chamber, 
Nashville,  June  19,  1896. 

To  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska — Dear  Sir:  There  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  to-morrow  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
blocks  of  marble  from  the  “Grey  Knox”  quarries  to 
be  used  in  a monument  to  the  memory  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  noti- 
fying you  of  this  shipment,  I take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  marble  through  you  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska  as  a testimonial  of  the  respect  which  the 
people  of  Tennessee  have  for  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  of  American  citizens.  Very  respectfully, 
Peter  Turney,  Governor. 


RECORD  MADE  BY  THE  TAR-HEELS. 


Capt.  W.  H.  Day  of  First  North  Carolina  Infantry, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. : In  his  remarks  at  Richmond  on 

the  occasion  of  the  reunion  last  week,  General  Jack- 
son,  of  your  State,  said:  “Tennessee  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Virginia.”  This,  though  complimentary  to  the 
Old  Dominion,  is  not  the  fact.  In  1784,  if  I remember 
correctly,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin was  formed  and  existed  till  1788.  Immediately 
after  the  act  of  cession,  the  same  was  reversed  by 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  In  1790  this  State 
finally  ceded  the  same  territory  to  the  United  States 


Government,  and  in  1796  the  State  of  Tennessee 
was  formed  out  of  it  and  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union.  General  Jackson  also  claimed  for  Tennes- 
see 115,000  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  cause,  and 
that  it  was  the  largest  number  of  troops  furnished 
by  any  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  is  also  in- 
correct. North  Carolina,  with  a voting  population 
of  something  over  112,000,  sent  125,000  men  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  over  one  half  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who  sur- 
rendered at  Appomatox  were  North  Carolinians. 
Her  total  loss  in  killed  and  mortally  wounded  was 
14,522,  and  she  also  heads  the  list  in  the  number 
that  died  of  wounds,  and  20,602  of  her  sons  died  of 
disease.  These  statistics  are  corroborated  by  the 
War  Records’  Office  in  Washington. 

Of  course  we  “Tar-Heels”  do  not  complain  of  any 
laurels  placed  upon  the  brows  of  sister  States,  but 
we  must  ask  that  they  be  not  taken  from  us  for  that 
purpose.  We  gave  more  men,  more  blood,  than  any 
other  State  to  the  Lost  Cause,  and  yet  in  thirty 
years  after  the  conflict — a conflict  which  startled  the 
world  by  its  magnitude — hardly  any  mention  is 
made  of  the  chief  actor.  “Oh,  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a book,”  cried  Job  in  his  mad  anguish. 
Oh,  that  our  friends  and  brothers  would  do  North 
Corolina  justice  in  their  books  and  speeches. 


Hon.  Washington  Gardner,  Secretary  of  the  Siate 
of  Michigan,  a Post  Department  Commander  of  the 
Grand  Army,  a constant  patron  and  friend  of  the 
Veteran,  in  writing  that  he  is  looking  anxiously 
for  report  of  the  great  reunion  at  Richmond,  adds: 
I wonder  if  the  time  will  not  come  when  some- 
where on  the  border  land  we  cannot  have  a joint  reun- 
ion of  the  survivors  of  the  two  great  armies  which 
shall  result  in  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  concerned. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Messenger,  Washington,  D.  C.,  states: 
“Many  Northern  people  including  ex-soldiers,  try 
to  maintain  that  because  the  Southern  armies  were 
defeated  in  the  great  war,  and  their  cause  lost,  that 
survivors  should  bury,  and  not  cherish,  memories  of 
that  conflict,  forever  blotting  out  the  record  of  the 
unsurpassed  bravery  of  the  Southern  Soldier,  never 
before  equaled  on  this  earth.  They  would  forget 
that  those  Southern  armies  were  men,  men  of  noblest 
lineage  and  courage,  often  the  flower  of  the  whole 
State  from  which  they  hail. 

“Could  it  be  natural,  or  expected  that  a people 
like  the  Southern,  would  not  honor  and  laud  their 
own  in  song  and  story  and  history?  Are  courage, 
bravery,  self-sacrifice  and  virtue,  only  to  be  praised 
and  honored  in  the  winning  hero? 

“Nature,  like  God,  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  when  she  dowers  a man  with  her  sublim- 
est  gifts  she  takes  care  that  fame  and  immor- 
tality shall  preserve  them  as  geology  preserves 
records  of  material  creation.”  And  she  adds: 

“The  entire  South  should  be  doubly  grateful  to 
the  editor  of  the  Veteran,  Mr.  Cunningham,  for 
his  vast  labor  and  enterprise  in  embalming  so  much 
history  and  fact  in  the  pages  of  his  good  magazine, 
and  also  for  the  reproduction  of  portraits  of  notable 
soldiers,  heroes  and  Southerners  who  were  dedica- 
ted to  their  country’s  cause. 
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UNITED  SON S,  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


An  Account  of  the  Organization,  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  This  Association.  List  of  Officers,  Etc. 


The  formation  at  Richmond  last  week  of  the  Fed- 
eration to  be  known  as  the  United  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans  should  receive  the  commendation  and 
support  of  all  true  Southerners.  Its  aims,  objects 
and  purposes  are  not  to  create  or  foster,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  feeling-  against  the  North,  but  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  “story  of  the  gdory  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray.” 

Knowing  that  “in  union  there  is  strength,”  the 
sons  of  those  who  made  the  South  famous  have 
come  together  for  the  systematic  and  united  work  of 
preserving  from  oblivion  the  true  history  of  the 
South.  That  this  step  meets  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  “men  who  wore  the  gray”  is  shown  by 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Convention  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at 
Richmond,  at  their  regular  session. 

“Resolved,  That  this  session  provide  at  once  for  the 
formation  of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  into  a sep- 
arate national  organization.  This  is  urgent  from  the 
manifold  fact  that  our  ranks  are  thinning  daily,  and 
our  loved  representatives  should  step  in  now  and 
arrange  to  take  charge  of  Southern  history,  our 
relics,  mementos  and  monuments,  and  stimulate 
the  erection  of  other  monuments  to  our  heroes 
ere  ‘taps’  are  sounded  for  the  last  of  their  fathers.” 

But  before  this  resolution  was  adopted  the  Sons 
had  taken  matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  on  the 
evening  of  June  30th,  met  at  the  Auditorium  at 
Richmond,  and  arranged  for  the  organization  of  a 
Federation  themselves.  At  this  meeting  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draft  a Constitution  for  the 
new  Association,  but  they  were  unable  to  prepare 
the  same  that  evening,  and  the  session  adjourned  at 
11  o’clock,  to  meet  the  next  day. 

On  July  1st  the  delegates  from  the  Camp  of  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  from  the  various  Southern 
States,  who  had  been  called  by  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  of 
Richmond,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
Association,  adopted  a Constitution  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  Constitution  governing  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  permanently  organized 
the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  preamble  of  this  Constitution  reads:  “To 
encourage  the  preservation  of  history,  perpetuate 
the  hallowed  memories  of  brave  men,  to  assist  in 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  to  aid  and  support 
all  Confederate  Veterans,  widows  and  orphans,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  record  of  the  services  of  every 
Southern  Soldier,  these  are  our  common  aims.  These 
objects  we  believe  will  both  promote  a purer  and  bet- 
ter private  life,  and  enhance  our  desire  to  maintain 
the  “national  honor,  union  and  independence  of  our 
common  country. 

The  organization  of  this  Association  is  composed 
of  departments,  divisions,  brigades  and  Camps. 

The  Federation  has  an  Executive  Head  and  three 
Departments,  entitled  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Department,  consisting  of  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
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The  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  consisting  of 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department,  consisting  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories west  of  the  Mississippi  excepting  Louisiana. 
Each  State  constitutes  a division  and  is  commanded 
by  a Major  General;  the  Departments  are  com- 
manded by  a Lieutenant  General.  The  States  are 
furthermore  divided  into  brigades  which  also  have 
their  commanders.  In  this  way  the  work  is  thor 
oughly  systematized  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  most 
excellent  results  can  be  readily  obtained. 

The  officers  elected  at  this  first  Convention  of  the 
United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  were  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  Richmond,  General 

Commanding;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Smyth,  of  Charleston, 
Lieutenant  General  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Northern  Virginia;  Mr.  John  L.  Hardeman,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  Lieutenant  General  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Tennessee.  The  election  of  the 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment was  deferred  until  the  organization  of  State 
Divisions  in  that  Department;  Mr.  R.  H.  Pinckney, 
of  Charleston,  Quartermaster  General;  Mr.  George 
B.  Williamson,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Inspector  Gen- 
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eral;  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Surgeon 
General;  Mr.  E.  P.  McKissick,  of  Ashville,  N.  C., 
Commissary  General;  Bishop  T.  F.  Gailor,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Grand  Chaplain;  Mr.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  officers  of  this  new  Association  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  thoroughly  organize  and  build  up  the 
same,  and  to  this  end  their  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  the  formations  of  Camps  of  Sons  in  every  city  and 
town  of  the  South. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  Convention 
of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  is 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  so  that  the  next  convention  will 
meet  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  General  Commanding  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point a staff  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  as  have  also  the 
Lieutenant  Generals  and  the  Commanders  of  Di- 
visions. General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  has  appointed  Mr. 
Edwin  P.  Cox,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  his  Adjutant 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff.  The  remainder  of  his 
staff  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  Lieutenant 
Generals  have  not  as  vet  appointed  their  staff. 


Good  Result  From  Tanner's  Speech  in  Rich- 
mond:— Mrs.  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger,  of  Wash- 


ington, D.  C.,  heard  a good  story  by  a Veteran  at 
Richmond,  and  she  reports  that  it  may  amuse  many 
of  his  comrades,  although  the  sparkle  of  the  wit, 
like  the  bead  of  good  wine,  may  not  be  so  enjoyable 
as  when  received  viva  voce.  An  old  soldier  from 
Georgia,  after  listening  to  the  eloquence  and  noting 
the  enthusiasm  of  Corporal  Tanner,  said  to  a group 
of  comrades:  “I  always  boasted  at  home  of  being 
unreconstructed,  and  I have  a good  neighbor  who  is 
a staunch  Federal  ex-soldier,  with  whom  I often  in- 
dulge in  discussions.  Hearing  that  I was  coming  to 
Richmond,  and  would  march  in  line  in  my  old  gray 
coat,  and  have  my  old  canteen  that  I used  to  wear, 
he  tried  to  dissuade  me,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
a black  broadcloth  suit  if  I’d  abandon  my  gray.  I 
replied,  “No,  sir,  I misfit  get  killed,  and  if  I reached 
heaven  Bob  Lee  wouldn't  know  me,  and  if  I went  to 
old  Jubal  Early  would  kick  me  out!  But,  com- 
rades, I want  to  tell  you  that  since  I heard  Tanner 
I’m  a changed  man.  I’m  shot  in  the  heart.  I’ve 
shouted  myself  hoarse  for  him,  and  hereafter  I shall 
hurrah  for  Tanner!” 

Tanner’s  visit  to  Richmond  did  much  good.  Why 
should  so  many  of  the  G.  A.  R.  wish  by  a partisan 
course  to  live  only  to  be  fighting  the  war  over  again 
in  spirit?  They  should  put  their  swords  in  a 
Museum — dedicated  to  the  past. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

Rev  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones  of  Virginia  while  attend- 
ing the  recent  session  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was  called 
upon  for  an  address  by  the  local  authorities,  the  oc- 
casion being  the  raising  of  the  national  flag  upon  a 
public  school  building — The  Veteran  doesn’t  call  it 
“Old  Glory.”  In  his  own  forceful,  fluent  way  Dr. 
Jones  said: 

I count  myself  happy  in  being  permitted  to  have 

some  part  i n 
the  exercises  of 
this  joyous  oc- 
casion, and  to 
join  with  you  in 
g r e eting,  with 
glad  acclaim 
the  flag  of  our 
common  coun- 
try. I have  list- 
ened with  great 
pleasure  to  the 
eloquent  words 
of  my  distin- 
guished brother 
from  the  great 
Northwest, 
(Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
kins, of  Chica- 
go) and  have 
given  my  hearty 
“Amen!”  to  the 
sentiments  h e 
has  expressed.  And  when,  just  now,  “Old  Glory” 
was  given  to  the  breeze,  my  heart,  as  well  as  my 
voice,  joined  in  the  cheers,  with  which  this  vast 
crowd  greeted  her. 

And  why  should  I not  feel  the  profoundest  inter- 
est in,  the  deepest  loyalty  to,  and  the  warmest  love 
for  the  old  flag? 

Born,  and  reared,  and  educated  on  the  soil  of  old 
Virginia — proud  of  her  hallowed  memories,  her 
cherished  traditions,  her  glorious  history — I know 
of  no  one  who  has  a better  right  to  hurrah  for  the 
“starry  banner”  than  a son  of  the  “Old  Dominion.” 

I remember  that  it  was  designed  from  the  coat  of 
arms  of  our  Washington,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
country  did  more  to  give  it  a right  to  float 

‘‘O’er  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave,” 
than  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

It  was  the  eloquence  of  our  Henry  that  first  stir- 
red our  patriotic  fathers  to  resist  the  British  op- 
pression, and  when  the  war  came,  not  only  did  Vir- 
ginia give  her  Washington  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  patriots,  and  furnish  more  troops  than  any 
other  colony,  but  the  blood  of  Virginia  soldiers 
stained  every  battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  from 
Quebec  and  Boston,  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
And  when  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  British 
troops,  and  hostile  Indians  took  possession  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  which  belonged  to  Vir- 
ginia by  the  terms  of  her  charter,  and  the  Contin- 


ental Congress  was  unable  to  heed  her  appeals  that 
they  drive  out  those  invaders  of  her  soil,  Patrick 
Henry  (the  then  Governor  of  Virginia)  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  of  my 
old  County  of  Albermarle,  and  allowed  him  to  raise 
volunteers,  with  1,200  of  whom  he  marched  into 
that  territory,  and  by  a campaign  of  very  great 
ability  and  almost  unparalleled  heroism,  suffering, 
and  endurance,  captured  the  British  forts,  and 
floated  the  flag  of  old  Virginia  over  that  vast  empire. 

It  was  organized  as  “Illinois  County,”  Virginia, 
and  when  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  made, 
she  ceded  the  whole  of  this  territory  to  Virginia, 
and  thus  the  British  boundary  line  was  forced  back 
to  the  lakes  instead  of  coming  down  to  the  Ohio,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  but  for  this  successful 
campaign  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  And  yet  when 
the  Confederation  was  being  formed,  and  some  of 
the  States  objected  to  going  in  so  long  as  Virginia 
held  so  large  a territory  that  she  would  exercise 
controlling  influence,  the  old  State  brought  this 
vast  domain,  out  of  which  have  since  been  carved 
the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  and  a part  of  Minnesota,  and 
laid  it  as  a free  gift  on  the  altar  of  the  Union — the 
most  princely  gift  that  any  State,  or  Nation  ever 
made  to  the  common  heritage,  and  for  the  common 
good. 

I remember  that  while  the  glorious  old  “Tar- 
heel State,”  whose  County  of  Mecklenburg  in  May, 
1775,  passed  a Declaration  of  Independence,  in- 
structed her  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
to  vote  for  independence  if  it  should  be  proposed, 
that  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  to  move  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  motion  was 
made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  And  only  the  other 
day,  in  making  some  historical  researches,  I found 
that  in  June,  1775,  there  was  a Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence signed  by  219  leading  citizens  of  Albe- 
marle County,  Va.,  a year  before  her  great  son, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  penned  the  immortal  document 
which  declared  us  free,  and  independent  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  soldiers  who 
shed  most  lustre  on  the  flag  were,  unquestionably, 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  and  Winfield  Scott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Andrew  Jackson,  of  the  glorious  old 
“Volunteer  State”  of  Tennessee.  I remember,  too, 
that  the  famous  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  was  writ- 
ten by  Key,  a Southern  man,  just  after  Southern 
troops  had  won  a glorious  victory  on  Southern  soil 
at  Baltimore. 

In  the  Mexican  war  the  South  not  only  furnished 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  troops  who  won  the 
fight,  but  our  Taylor,  and  our  Scott,  commanded 
the  chief  armies;  our  Jefferson  Davis  saved  the  day 
at  Buena  Vista,  as  his  clarion  voice  rang  out  above 
the  din  of  battle,  “Steady  Mississippians — steady 
Mississippians — cowards  to  the  rear,  but  brave  men 
to  the  front!” — and  our  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jos.  E.  John- 
ston, Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
Braxton  Bragg,  T.  J.  Jackson,  James  Longstreet, 
R.  S.  Ewell,  J.  B.  Magruder,  A.  P.  Hill, ' J.  A. 
Early,  D.  H.  Maury,  W.  J.  Hardee,  J.  B.  Hood, 
and  others  of  that  bright  galaxy  of  young  officers, 
did  more  than  their  full  share  towards  planting  the 
stars  and  stripes  on  the  walls  of  the  Montezumas, 
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and  conquering  a peace  so  creditable  to  American 
arms. 

It  is  true  that  for  four  years,  from  1861  to  1865, 
the  South  was  compelled  to  fight  against  “the  old 
flag,”  because  it  has  been  wrested  from  its  original 
purpose  and  principles,  and  then  represented  just 
the  opposite  of  what  our  fathers  fought  for  in  ’76, 
and  all  I have  to  say  about  that  period  of  our  his- 
tory is  that  the  Confederates  thought  then,  and 
know  now,  that  they  were  right. 

Byt  when  we  were  at  last  “compelled  to  yield  to 
overwhelming  numbers  and  resources,”  and  it  was 
decided  that  henceforth  there  should  be  but  ode 
country  and  one  flag,  the  soldiers  and  people  of  the 
South  “accepted  the  situation,”  and  instead  of 
spending  their  time  raking  in  the  ashes  of  their 
blighted  hopes,  and  ruined  fortunes,  went  to  work 
to  build  up  their  waste  places,  and  make  their 
deserts  to  “rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,”  and 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  as  good  citizens,  as 
loyal  to  the  country,  and  the  flag  as  those  of  any 
other  section. 

When  our  chivalric  Senator,  John  B.  Gordon,  of 
Georgia,  the  Commander  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and 
pledged  the  Government  that  “the  men  who  wore 
the  gray”  were  ready  to  do  their  full  share  towards 
“suppressing  the  rebellion”  at  Chicago,  and  “our 
lame  lion,”  the  eloquent  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virgin- 
ia, offered  resolutions  pledging  to  the  President  the 
support  of  the  whole  country  in  suppressing  vio- 
lence there — they  but  voiced  the  sentiments  of  our 
Southland.  And  when  some  weeks  ago  the  Sen- 
ate, in  view  of  threatened  war  with  England,  hast- 
ened to  do  the  tardv  justice  of  removing  the  last 
vestige  of  Confederate  disabilities,  so  that  all  of  our 
men  can  serve  in  the  United  States  armies,  and  the 
House,  after  long  waiting,  passed  the  bill  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote  (Mr.  Boutelle,  of  Maine),  they 
knew  that  they  were  doing  a safe  and  proper  thing, 
and  that  if  foreign  war  should  come,  Confederate 
soldiers  and  their  sons  would  be  found  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  battle  doing  their  duty  as  bravely 
and  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  section. 0 

As  the  eloquent  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  put  it: 
“We  are  in  our  father’s  house!  We  have  come  to 
stay,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  we  shall  be  recognized 
and  treated  as  members  of  the  family.”’ 

A TOUCHING 'INCIDENT. 

That  was  a touching  scene  upon  the  Rappahan- 
nock when  the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  on  the  opposite  heights  of  Spot- 
sylvania and  Stafford.!)*  One  beautiful  evening 
there  came  down  to  the  northern  bank  a magnifi- 
cent Federal  band,  and  begun  to  discourse  sweet 
music.  Large  crowds  of  soldiers  of  either  army 
gathered  on  the  opposite  banks,  the  friendly  pickets 
not  interfering.  First  they  played  United  States 
National  airs,  such  as  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
“Hail  Columbia.”  “Yankee  Doodle,”  and  the  like, 
and  as  one  of  these  would  cease  the  “Boys  in  Blue” 
would  give  their  measured  “Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah!” 
And  then,  in  compliment  to  their  friends  across  the 
river,  the  band  played  “Bonny  Blue  Flag,”  “Dixie,’ 
My  Maryland,”  and  others  of  our  Southern-melo-’  '' 


dies,  and  as  one  of  these  ceased  the  “Boys  in  Gray” 
would  give  their  indescribable  but  never-to-be-for- 
gotten “old  Confederate  yell.” 

But  presently  the  band  struck  up  in  sweet  strains 
that  were  wafted  across  the  beautiful  Rappahan- 
nock. “Home  Sweet  Home,”  and  as  these  notes 
died  out  there  went  up  a simultaneous  shout  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  “Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah!” 
of  the  men  in  blue  mingled  with  the  “Confederate 
yell”  of  the  men  in  gray. 

The  music  had  struck  a chord  in  response  to 
which  the  hearts  of  even  enemies — enemies  then, 
friends  now,  thank  God! — could  beat  in  unison,  and 
those  hills,  which  had  so  lately  resounded  with  hos- 
tile guns,  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  glad  acclaim. 
And  so  I feel  here  to-day  that  the  hearts  of  Federal 
and  Confederate  soldiers  are  beating  in  unison — 
that  we  can  now  march  to  the  same  music  and 
under  the  same  flag — and  that  “with  malice  for 
none,  and  charity  for  all,”  we  can  strike  hands  in  a 
pledge  of  equal  justice  to  every  part  of  our  common 
country,  can  “keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union,” 
and  strive  together  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  make  this  goodly  heri- 
tage which  our  fathers  bequeathed  us,  the  freest, 
and  grandest,  and  the  happiest  land  upon  which  the 
sun  has  ever  shone. 


A.  J.  Weems,  Weems,  Miss.,  would  like  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  Lieut.  M.  P.  Asmussen,of  an  Ar- 
kansas Regiment;  and  Adjutant  McKay  of  Seventh 
Mississippi  Battalion  Infantry;  also,  Rev.  Mr. 
Baker,  Chaplain  of  the  same  battalion. 


LIEUT.  GENERAL  A.  P.  HILL. 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  NELSON  PENDLETON. 

REV.  JAMES  R.  WINCHESTER,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

I am  glad  to  have  the  photo  of  my  dear  friend  and 
Rector  used  for  the  Veteran,  and  I gratefully  send 
the  following-  sketch,  feeling-  sure  that  General  Pen- 
dleton would  have  aided  you  with  many  valuable 
incidents,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  patriotic  Veteran. 
You  are  molding-  an  urn  for  many  memories. 


Rev.  Wm.  Nelson  Pendleton,  D.D.,  “Brigadier 
General  and  Chief  of  Artillery”  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  stands  upon  the  pages  of  South- 
ern History  as  a Christian  Soldier  of  unusual  ability, 
with  strong 
convictions  o f 
duty  impelling 
him  to  heroic 
deeds.  He 
came  of  illus 
trious  ancestors 
on  both  sides, 
and  was  born 
in  Caroline 
County,  Va., 

Decern  b e r 26, 

1809.  His  edu- 
cation, broad 
and  deep,  fitted 
him  for  the  re- 
sponsibil  i t i e s 
of  his  promi- 
nent life.  Dur- 
ing his  cadet- 
ship at  West 
Point  his  name 
always  stood 
on  the  “merit 
roll.”  Gen.  R. 

E.  Lee  and 
President  Da- 
vis at  this  time 
formed  a friend- 
ship with  him, 
which  continued  through  their  lives.  General  Lee 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a vestryman  and 
communicant  of  Dr.  Pendleton’s  parish.  His  re- 
semblance to  General  Lee  was  so  striking  that  a 
little  child,  two  and  a half  years  old,  seeing  him  a 
few  days  after  General  Lee’s  death,  said  to  him:  “I 
thought  you  was  dead  under  the  roses.” 

After  leaving  West  Point,  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  ministry  entered  Lieutenant  Pendleton’s 
mind,  and  he  had  no  satisfaction  until  he  decided  to 
give  himself  up  to  it.  His  high  standing  and 
distinguished  graduation  gave  him  promotion 
and  prominence.  He,  for  some  time,  was  As- 
sistant Professor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  could  work  out  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  conic  sections  and  calculus. 

His  buoyancy  of  temper,  brightness  of  intellect, 
and  deep  spirituality  were  magnets  which  drew 
young  men  to  him. 

His  anecdotes  were  humorous.  Such  as  the  story 
of  a preacher  in  his  day  of  boyhood  who  prayed, 
‘‘Enlighten  Thou  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth  where 


GEN.  WILLIAM  NELSON  PENDLETON. 


the  foot  of  man  hath  never  trod,  and  which  thine 
eye,  O Lord,  hath  never  seen.”  There  was  the  pa- 
thetic in  his  reminiscences,  as  when  he  told  of  his 
father  and  mother  escaping  from  the  burning  thea- 
tre in  Richmond  in  1811.  In  the  general  rush  they 
became  separated,  the  father  and  little  daughter 
from  the  mother  and  sister  and  niece.  The  father 
jumped  from  a window  with  the  child,  whose  leg 
was  broken.  The  mother,  after  hours  of  uncon- 
sciouness,  awoke  in  a dark,  cold  place,  with  the 
sensation  of  being  buried  alive.  After  feeling  with 
her  hand  and  discovering  that  she  was  in  the  open 
air,  she  began  to  tear  away  the  clothes  which 
bound  her  among  some  timbers.  Then  a few  gray 
streaks  of  morning  enabled  her  to  come  out.  In  going 
to  her  home,  she  walked  a block  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  passing  a vagrant  cow  in  the  street.  The 
sister  and  niece  were  burned  to  death. 

When  the  war  came  to  Virginia,  Dr.  Pendleton  felt, 
as  Bishop  Polk,  that  he  had  talents  which  belonged 
to  his  country.  He  entered  the  service  as  Captain 
of  a Company  of  Lexington  boys,  who  were  devoted 
to  him.  In  due  time,  on  account  of  sound  judgment 
and  superior  military  training,  he  was  promoted  to 
Col.  and  then  to  Brig.-Gen.  and  Chief  of  Artillery. 

At  the  first  battle  of  “Bull  Run”  it  is  said  that 
when  he  planted  his  guns,  and  just  before  opening 
on  the  enemy,  he  paused  for  a moment  after  giving 
the  command,  “Make  ready!”  “Take  aim!”  Know- 
ing that  the  final  order  would  usher  immortal  souls 
into  eternity,  he  said:  “Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
souls.”  Then  came  the  command,  “Fire!” 

I have  heard  it  also  stated  that  a Federal  officer 
remarked,  ‘ ‘The  commander  of  that  Battery  is  a West 
Pointer.”  His  war  record  was  heroic,  and  his  min- 
istry did  not  differ.  The  people  of  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, to  this  day  have  the  records  of  his  determined 
spirit  beginning  the  new  Church  building,  for 
which  they  were  thankful,  but  against  which  they 
brought,  at  the  time,  violent  opposition. 

While  doing  military  duty  in  the  Army  as  Gen- 
eral, he  was  awake  to  all  the  spiritual  privileges 
accorded  him,  ministering  to  officers  and  privates, 
and  holding  services  with  sermon  on  Sunday. 

His  only  son,  Colonel  “Sandie”  Pendleton,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  prominent  young  men  in  the 
army,  graduated  with  first  honors  at  Washington 
College,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  before  21  years  of  age.  He  became  a 
member  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson’s  staff,  and  was  be- 
loved by  his  General.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in 
Gen.  Early’s  command  at  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
near  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  pass  over  one  element  in 
General  Pendleton’s  life.  His  wife,  Miss  Ang-o- 
lette  E.  Page,  was  a lady  of  the  old  Virginia  school — 
most  highly  educated,  with  a storehouse  of  facts 
that  I have  never  known  equaled.  Biographies  and 
dates  seemed  to  find  their  final  resting  place  in  her 
memory.  To  the  end  of  their  lives  they  were  as 
young  lovers  when  together. 

General  Pendleton  was  conspicuous  in  his  coun- 
cils of  the  Church,  and  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Bishops  Meade,  Johns  and  Whittle.  He  represented 
Virginia  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church 
before  and  after  the  war. 
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He  erected  through  his  special  effort  the  hand- 
some Grace  Church  in  Lexington,  Va.,  as  a memo- 
rial to  General  Lee.  The  students  were  always 
glad  when  Dr.  Pendleton’s  time  came  for  morn- 
ing prayer  at  the  Chapel,  for  his  prayers  were  fer- 
vent and  comprehensive. 

It  was  General  Pendleton  who  corrected  General 
Longstreet’s  statements  regarding  Gettysburg. 
General  Lee,  in  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul,  was 
willing  to  bear  the  censure  of  losing  that  battle. 

General  Pendleton,  who  was  in  General  Lee’s 
confidence  at  that  battle,  and  surveyed  the  field  and 
knew  the  orders,  was  able  to  testify,  which  he 
boldly  did,  and  left  it  on  record,  that  Longstreet's 
own  delay  was  the  secret  of  the  failure. 


I cannot  close  this  sketch  without  referring  to 
General  Pendleton’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Lee. 
widow  of  General  Edwin  Lee.  Her  recent  “History 
of  the  United  States  from  a Southern  standpoint” 
ought  to  be  in  every  Southern  child’s  hands,  be- 
cause it  teaches  the  truth.  Her  ability  enabled  her 
to  put  the  material  into  attractive  form. 

“The  Memoirs  of  William  Nelson  Pendleton”  is 
also  a volume  from  her  facile  pen;  a book  that  de- 
serves high  rank  in  the  Library  of  Southern  Litera- 
ture, for  it  beautifully  unfolds  a true  life  which  the 
old  South  was  capable  of  producing. 

On  the  evening  of  January  IS,  1883,  after  a day 
of  pastoral  work,  General  Pendleton  laid  aside  his 
pen  at  nine  o’clock,  talked  with  his  family  until  ten, 
had  usual  family  prayers,  went  to  bed,  and  at  eleven 
peacefully  fell  asleep  to  awake  and  join  the  mighty 
host  of  brave  Christian  men  where  wars  are  never 
waged.  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  soldier!” 
Just  one  year  almost  to  the  hour,  and  under  very 
similar  circumstances,  his  fond  wife,  who  had  passed 
with  him  their  golden  wedding  in  1881,  joined  him. 
They  left  the  world  richer  for  having  lived  in  it. 


“ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  POTOMAC" 


“All  quiet  on  the  Potomac,”  they  say, 

“Except  now  and  then  a stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  his  beat  to  and  fro, 

By  a rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket.” 

’Tis  nothing  ; a private  or  two  now  and  then 
Will  not  count  in  the  list  of  a battle. 

Not  an  officer  lost — only  one  of  the  men — 

Moaning  alone,  all  alone  the  death-rattle. 

All  quiet  on  the  Potomac  to-night. 

Where  the  soldier  is  peacefully  dreaming  ; 

Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires  are  gleaming, 

A tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night  wind 
Through  the  forest  leaves  slowly  is  creeping; 
While  the  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes; 
Keep  watch— for  the  Army  is  sleeping. 

There’s  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry’s  tread, 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 
Thinking  of  the  two  on  the  low  trundle-bed, 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain  ; 

His  gun  falls  slack — his  face,  dark  and  grim, 

Glows  gently  with  memories  tender, 

As  he  mutters  a prayer  for  the  children  asleep — 
For  the  mother,  may  heaven  defend  her! 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  as  brightly  as  then, 

That  night  when  the  love,  yet  unspoken, 

Leaped  up  to  his  lips,  and  when  murmured  vows 
Were  pledged,  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 


Then,  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling, 

And  gathers  his  gun  up  to  its  right  place, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart  swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree, 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary, 

Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of  light, 
Toward  the  shade  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 

Hark  ! was  it  the  wind  that  rustled  the  leaves? 

Was  it  the  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing? 

It  looked  like  a rifle— “ Ha ! Mary,  good-bye  !” 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  splashing. 

CHORUS. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river; 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead  — 
The  picket’s  off  duty  forever. 


FOURTEENTH  TENNESSEE  REGIMENT. 


An  extra  of  the  Clarksville  Chronicle,  dated  Sat- 
urday, July  22,  1862,  preserved  and  kindly  lent  the 
Veteran  by  Miss  Blanche  Lewis,  contains  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  Fourteenth  Tennessee  in  the  seven 
days  battles,  June  26th  to  July  2nd,  and  of  Seven 
Pines.  The  following-  are  notes: 

Company  A. — R.  D.  Duke  and  J.  M.  Hatton  were 
killed  and  nine  were  wounded.  Names  of  the 
wounded  are  given  in  every  instance. 

Company  B. — W.  J.  Martin  killed  and  eig-hteen 
wounded. 

Company  C. — Jos.  Gambol,  J.  M.  Jones,  B.  F. 
Anderson,  James  and  Titus  Powell  killed  and  thir- 
teen wounded.  Of  the  wounded,  Richard  Pike  and 
Wm.  Erwin  had  died. 

Company  D. — Capt.  C.  L.  Martin,  Johnathan  Cher- 
ry and  W.  E.  Largin  were  killed  and  nine  wounded. 

Company  E. — Lieut.  Grice,  Joseph  Burns  and  F. 
Warford  were  killed  and  four  were  wounded. 

Company  F. — R.  T.  Brooks  was  killed  and  four- 
teen wounded. 

Company  G. — Dallas  Booth  killed,  and  of  the 
twelve  wounded,  T.  H.  Collins  and  Wm.  Hamilton 
had  died. 

Company  H. — C.  C.  Tilley  and  W.  H.  Reagan 
were  killed  and  thirteen  were  wounded — T.  M. 
Broaddus  of  the  list  had  died.  Of  the  severely 
wounded  was  the  esteemed  and  faithful  Veteran  of 
to-day,  Capt.  J.  J.  Crusman. 

Company  I.— W.  T.  Baber  and  Richard  Chandler 
were  killed  (the  former  on  picket)  and  seven 
wounded. 

Company  K. — J.  W.  Gunn  was  killed  and  fourteen 
were  wounded. 

G.  A.  Tompkins,  who  was  among  the  wounded, 
died  soon  afterward. 

The  circular  contains  an  error  as  it  names  a 
“Company  L,”  when  there  was  no  such.  Under 
that  letter,  however,  J.  H.  Slaughter  is  reported 
killed  and  the  names  of  eight  wounded.  The  clos- 
ing note  reports  that  Gen.  R.  J.  Hatton  was  killed 
and  that  Adjutant  R.  C.  Bell  was  mortally  wounded. 

\ 

Dr.  H.  W.  M.  Washington,  of  North,  Va.,  served 
on  the  C.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  and  would  like  to  see  some 
account  of  her  performances  about  Vicksburg. 
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COL.  EUGENE  ERWIN. 

Eug-ene  Erwin,  born  at  the  ‘‘Woodards”  by 
Lexington,  Ky.,  son  of  James  Erwin  and  grand- 
son of  Henr}-  Clay,  lived  in  Missouri  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  under  Gen. 
Sterling  Price  and  was  made  Major  of  the 
Sixth  Missouri  Infantry.  In  both  the  battles 
at  Springfield  and  Elkhorn  Tavern  his  cloth- 
ing was  riddled  by  shot  and  shell  while  he 
was  but  slighted  wounded.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Trans  Mississippi 
Department  in  charge  of  a battalion.  He  led 
a furious  charge  at  Iuka,  Mississippi,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Missouri 
Infantr}’.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Cor- 
inth, but  was  in  the  battles  of  Grand  Gulf, 
Baker’s  Creek  and  at  Port  Gibson.  He  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  while  leading  a 
charge  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Commis- 
sion was  forwarded  promoting  him  to  Briga- 
dier General,  but  too  late.  “His  spirit  had 
gone  to  God  who  gave  it.” 


ROBERT  H.  GRAVES. 


col.  eugene  erwin.  Robert  H.  Graves,  born  in  Lexington,  Ky., 

July  31,  1S38,  enlisted  July  4,  1861,  Second 
Kentucky  Infantry.  Was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  escaped  capture  there,  joined  John  Morgan  at 
Nashville.  He  was  captured  at  Lebanon,  exchanged  from  Camp  Chase  and  killed  in  a charge  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  Januar}' 

2,  1862.  The  Con- 
federate Congress 
awarded  to  h i m a 
medal  for  gallantry 
and  meritorious  con- 
duct. 


THOS.  T.  BRUNT. 


Thomas  T.  Brunt, 
born  in  Paris,  Ky., 
December  29,  1835, 
was  elected  Major  of 
the  Fifth  Kentucky 
C a v a 1 r Buford’s 
Brigade.  In  1 8 6 3, 
his  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  Morgan's 
Cavalry.  He  was 
promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  and  was 
killed  at  Green  River 
Bridge,  July  4,  1863. 


ROBERT  H.  GRATES. 


THOMAS  T.  BRUNT. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMPS. 


Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding-,  Atlanta. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and 
•Chief  of  Staff,  New  Orleans. 


ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 
Eleut.  Gen.Wede  Hampton,  Commander,  Washington,  D.C. 


ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander,  Starkville,  Miss. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Columbus.  Miss. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  T.  Watts,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Dallas,  Tex. 


ALABAMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Commander,  Birmingham. 
Col.  H.  E.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Montgomery. 

James  M.  Williams,  Brigadier  General,  Mobile. 

William  Richardson,  Brigadier  General,  Anniston. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abner  P.  O.-Handley-351-M.  V.  Mullins,  H.  A.  Brown. 
Albertville — Camp  Miller-385-W.  H.  McCord,  Asa  Ray. 
Alexandria— Alexandria— 395—  C.  Martin,  E.  T.  Clark. 
Alexander  City-Lee-401-R.  M.’  Thomas,  A.  S.  Smith. 
Andalusia— Harper— 256— J.  F.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Robinson,  Sr. 
Anniston — Pelham — 258 — F.  M.  Hight,  Addison  Z.  McGhee. 
Ashland— Clayton— 327— A.  S.  Stockdale,  D.  L.  Campbell. 
Ashville— St.  Clair— 308— John  W.  Inger,  Jas.  D.  Truss. 
Athens— Thos.  L.  Hobbs— 400— E.  C.  Gordon,  B M.  Lowell. 
Auburn- Auburn-236-H.  C.  Armstrong,  R.  W.  Burton. 
Bangor — Wheeler — 492 — R.  H.  L.  Wharton,  W.  L.  Redman. 
Bessemer— Bessemer— 157— A.  A.  Harris.  T.  P.  Waller. 
Birmingham— Hardee— 39— G.  C.  Arrington,  T.  S.  Tate. 
Birmingham — Con.  Vet. — 475 — W.  H.  Worthington,  . 

Bridgeport— J.  Wheeler— 260— I.  H.  Johnson,  L.  B.  Burnett. 
Brookwood— Force— 459— R.  D.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Nelson. 
Calera— Emanuel  Finley— 198— John  P.  West,  W.  H.  Jones. 
Camden — Franklin  K.  Beck — 224 — R.  Gaillard,  J.  F.  Foster. 
Carrollton— Pickens— 323— M.  L.  Stansel,  B.  Upchurch. 
Carthage— Woodruff— 339— John  S.  Powers,  J.  A.  Elliott. 
Centre— Stonewall  Jackson— 658— R.  T.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Webb. 
Clayton— Barbour  County — 493— W.  H.  Pruett,  E.  R.  Quillin. 
Coalburg— F.  Cheatham — 434 — F.  P.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Barnhart. 
Cullman— Thos.  H.  W atts — 489 — E.  J.  Oden,  A.  E.  Hewlett. 
Dadeville— Crawf-Kimbal — 343 — W.  C.  McIntosh,  Wm.  L. 
Rowe. 

Decatur — Horace  King — 476 — W.  A.  Long,  John  T.  Banks. 
Demopolis— A.  Gracie— 508— John  C.  Webb,  C.  B.  Cleveland. 
Edwardsville — Wiggonton — 359 — W.  P.  Howell, T.  J.  Burton. 
Eutaw — Sanders — 64 — Geo.  H.  Cole,  F.  H.  Mundy. 
Evergreen— Capt.  Wm.  Lee— 338— P.  D.  Bowles,  H.  M.  King. 
Fayette— Lindsey— 166— John  B.  Sanford,  W.  B.  Shirley. 
Florence— E.  A.  O’Neal— 298— A.  M.  O’Neal,  And.  Brown. 
Fort  Payne— Estes— 263— J.  M.  Davidson,  A.  P.  McCartney. 
Gadsden— Emma  Sanson— 275— Jas.  Aiken,  Jos.  R.  Hughes. 
Gaylesville— John  Pelham — 411— B.  F.  Wood,  G.  W.  R.  Bell. 
Greensboro — A. C. Jones — 266 — W.  N.  Knight, W.C. Christian. 
Greenville— Sam’l  L.  Adams— 349— E.  Crenshaw,  F.  E.  Dey. 

Guln — Ex-Confederate — 415 , W.  N.  Hulsey. 

Guntersville — M.  Gilbreath— 333— R.  T.  Coles,  J.  L.  Burke. 
Hamilton— Marion  Co— 346— A.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Hamilton. 
Hartselle— Friendship— 383— D.  W.  Waldon,  M.  K.  Mahan. 
Holly  Pond— Holly  Pond— 567— Geo.  W.  Watts.  S.  M.  Foust. 
Huntsville— E.  J.  Jones— 357— G.  P.  Turner,  W.  M.  Erskine. 
Jackson— Calhoun — 497 — E.  P.  Champau,  S.  T.  Woodard. 
Jackson— Clarke  County — 475 — 

Jacksonville — Martin^ — 292 — J.  H.  Caldwell,  L.  W.  Grant. 
Lafayette — A.  A.  Greene— 310— J.  J.  Robinson,  G.  H.  Black. 
Linden— A.  Gracie— 508— John  C.  Webb,  C.  B.  Cleveland. 
Livingston— Camp  Sumter— 332— R.  Chapman,  J.  Lawhon. 
Lower  Peachtree — R.  H.  G.  Gaines — 370 — B.  D.  Portis,  N.  J. 
McConnell. 

Lowndesboro— Bullock— 331— R.D. Spann,  Sr.,  C.D. Whitman. 
Luvergne— Gracy — 472 — D.  A.  Rutledge,  B.  R.  Bricken. 


Marion— I.  W.  Garrett— 277— J.  Cal.JVloore,  W.  T.  Boyd. 
Madison  Stat’n— Russell— 40S— W.  T.  Garner,  R.  E. Wiggins. 
Mobile— R.  Semmes— 11— E.  W.  Christian,  Dan’l  W.  Petty. 
Mobile— M.  M.  Withers— 675— Gen.  Jas.  Hagan,  F.  Kiernan. 
Monroeville — Foster — 407 — W.  W.  McMillan,  D.  L.  Neville. 
Montevallo— Montevallo— 496— H.  C.  Reynolds,  B.  Nabors. 
Montgomery — Lomax — 151 — Wm.  B.  Jones,  J.  H.  Higgins. 
Opelika— Lee  County— 261— R.  M.  Greene,  J.  Q.  Burton. 
Oxford— Camp  Lee— 329— Thos.  H.  Barry,  John  T.  Pearce. 
Ozark— Ozark— 380— W.  R.  Painter,  J.  L.  Williams. 
Piedmont — Camp  Stewart — 378 — J.  N.  Hood,  L.  Ferguson. 
Pearce’s  Mill — Robt.  E.  Lee— 372 — Jim  Pearce,  F.  M.  Clark. 
Prattville — Wadsworth — 491 — W.  F.  Mims,  Y.  Abney. 
Roanoke — Aiken-Smith— 293 — W.  A.  Handley,  B.  M.  McCon- 
naghy. 

Robinson  Spring— Tom  McKeithen— 396— C.  M.  Jackson,  W. 
D.  Whetstone. 

Rockford— H.  W.  Cox— 276 — F.  L.  Smith,  W.  T.  Johnson. 
Scottsboro — N.  B.  Forrest— 430— J.  H.  Young,  J.  P.  Harris. 
Seale— Jas.  F.  Waddell— 268— R.  H.  Bellamy,  P.  A.  Greene. 
Selma— C.  R.  Jones— 317— Jas.  Lauderdale,  Edward  P.  Galt. 
Sprague  Jun’n— Watts — 480 — P.  B.  Masten,  J.  T.  Robertson. 
Springville— Springville— 223— A.  W.  Woodall, W.  J.  Spruiell. 
Stroud — McLeroy — 356 — A.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Strickland. 
St.  Stephens — John  James — 350 — A.  T.  Hooks,  J.  M.  Pelham. 
Summerfield — Col.  — Garrett— 381 — E.  Morrow,  R.  B.  Cater. 
Talledega— C.  M.  Shelley— 246— W.  R.  Miller,  D.  R.  VanPelt. 
Thomasville— Leander  McFarland— 373— J.  N.  Callahan,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Johnston. 

Town  Creek— Ashford— 632— R.  C.  Reed,  W.  J.  McMahon. 
Tuscumbia — James  Deshler— 313 — A.  H.  Keller,  I.  P.  Guy. 
Tuskaloosa — Rodes — 262— Gen.  G.  D.  Johnston,  W.  Guild. 
Troy— Camp  Ruffin— 320— W.  D.  Henderson,  L.  H.  Bowles. 
Uniontown — Coleman — 429 — T.  Mumford,  B.  F.  Harwood. 
Union  Sp’gs — Powoll — 499 — C.  F.  Culver,  A.  H.  Pickett. 
Verbena— Camp  Gracie — 291— K.  Wells,  J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Vernon— Camp  O’Neal— 358— J.  P.  Young,  T.  M.  Woods. 
Walnut  Grove — Forrest — 467 — A.  J.  Phillips,  B.  W.  Reavis. 
Wetumpka — Elmore  Co. — 255 — H.H. Robison,  C.K.McMorris. 
Wedowee — Randolph— 316 — C.  C.  Enloe,  R.  S.  Pate. 


ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  Commander,  Centre  Point. 

Col.  Y.  V.  Cook,  Chief  of  Staff,  Elmo. 

John  M.  Harrell,  Brigadier  General,  Hot  Springs. 

J.  M.  Bohart,  Brigadier  General,  Bentonville. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Alma — Cabell — 202 — James  E.  Smith,  J.  T.  Jones. 

Amity— J.  H.  Berry— 828 — D.  T.  Brunson,  D.  M.  Doughty. 
Arkadelphia— Moore — 574 — H.  W.  McMillan,  C.  C.  Scott. 
Augusta— Jeff  Davis— 843— John  Shearer,  Ed  S.  Lee. 

Benton — Dodd — 325 — S.  H.  Whitthorne,  C.  E.  Shoemaker. 
Bentonville — Cabell — 89 — D.  R.  McKissack,  N.  S.  Henry. 
Berryville— Fletcher — 638— J.  P.  Fancher,  N.  C.  Charles. 
Booneville — Evans — 355 — G.  W.  Evans,  D.  B.  Castleberry. 
Erinkley — Cleburne— 537— Dr.  L.  B.  Mitchell,  A.  K. Cameron. 
Centre  Point — Haller — 192 — J.  M.  Somervell,  J.  C.  Ansley. 
Charleston— P.  Cleburne — 191 — A.  S.  Cabell,  T.  N.  Goodwin. 
Conway— Jeff  Davis — 213— Jas.  Haskrider,  W.  D.  Cole. 
Dardanelle — McIntosh — 531 — W.  H.  Gee,  J.  L.  Davis. 
Fayetteville — Brooks — 216 — T.  M.  Gunter,  I.  M.  Patridge. 
Ft.  Smith— B.  T.  DuVal— 146— P.  T.  Deva»ey,  R.  M.  Fry. 
Forrest  City— Forrest — 623 — J.  B.  Sanders,  E.  Landroight. 
Gainesville— Confederate  Survivors — 506— F.  S.  White. 
Greenway — Clay  Co.  V.  A. — 375 — E.  M.  Allen,  J.  R.  Hodge. 
Greenwood— B.  McCulloch— 194— Dudley  Milum,  M.  Stroup. 
Hackett  City — Stonewall — 199— L.  B.  Lake,  A.  H.  Gordon. 
Harrison — J.  Crump — 713 — J.  H.  Williams,  J.  P.  Clendenin. 
Helena— Samuel  Corley— S41—J.  J.  Horner,  Robt.  Gordon. 
Hope— Gratiot— 203— C.  A.  Bridewell,  John  F.  Sanor. 

Hot  Springs — A.  Pike — 340 — Gen.  J.  M.  Harrell,  A.  Curl. 

Jonesboro— Confederate  Survivors— 507 . 

Little  Rock — Weaver — 354 — W.  P.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Paschal. 

Mabel  Vale — Con.  Vet. — S09 — W.  B.  McKnight,  . 

Morrilton — R.  W.  Harper— 207— W.  S.  Hanna,  H.  V.  Crozier. 
Nashville— Joe  Neal— 208— W.  K.  Cowling,  E.  G.  Hale. 

New  Louisville — Sam  Dill — 444 — R.  H.  Howell.  B.  P.  Wheat. 
Newport— Tom  Hindman— 318— J.  R.  Loftin,  T.  T.  Ward. 
Oxford— Oxford— 455— F.  M.  Gibson,  Ransom  Gulley. 
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Confederate  l/eterai) 


Paragon — Confed.  Survivors — 449 , . 

Paris — B.  McCuIlogh— 388 — J.  O.  Sadler,  Wm.  Snoddy. 

Paragould — Confed.  Survivors — 149 , . 

Pine  Bluff— Murray— 510— H.  A.  McCoy.  J.  Y.  Saunders. 
Pocahontas— Con.  Vet — 147 — W.  F.  Besphan,  R.  T.  Mackbee. 
Prairie  Grove— Do. — 384 — W.  E.  Pittman,  Wm.  Mitchell. 
Prescott — Walter  Bragg — 428— W.  J.  Blake,  O.  S.  Jones. 
Rector— Rector — 504 — E.  M.  Allen,  W.  S.  Liddell. 

Rocky  Comfort — Stuart — 532 — F.  B.  Arnett,  R.  E.  Phelps. 
Searcy — Gen.  Marsh  Walker — 687 — D.  McRae,  B.  C.  Black. 
Stephens — Bob  Jordan— 686 — J.  W.  Walker,  C.  T.  Boggs. 
Star  City — B.  McCuIlogh — 542 — J.  L.  Hunter,  T.  A.  Ingram. 

Ultima  Thule— Con.  Survivors — 448 — J.  P.  Hallman,  . 

Van  Buren— John  Wallace — 209— John  Allen,  J.  E.  Clegg. 
Walcott— Confed.  Survivors — 505 — Benj.  A.  Johnson. 
Waldron — Sterling  Price — 414 — L.  P.  Fuller,  A.  M.  Fuller. 
Warren— Denson— 677— J.  C.  Bratton,  W.  H.  Blankenship. 
Wilton — Confederate  Veteran — 674 — J.  A.  Miller. 

Wooster— J.  E.  Johnston — 431— W.  A.  Milam,  W.  J.  Sloan. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  J.  J.  Dickison,  Commander,  Ocala. 

Col.  Fred.  L.  Robertson,  Chief  of  Staff,  Brooksville. 

W.  D.  Chipley,  Brigadier  General,  Pensacola. 

W.  R.  Moore,  Brigadier  General,  Welbom. 

Gen.  S.  G.  French,  Brigadier  General,  Winter  Park. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Apalachicola— Tom  Moore— 556— R.  Knickmeyer,  A.J.Murat. 
Bartow — Bartow— 284 — W.  H.  Johnson,  B.  F.  Holland. 
Brooksville — Loring— 13— John  C.  Davant,  F.  L.  Robertson. 
Chipley — McMillan — 217 — Gen.  Wm.  Miller,  R.  B.  Bellamy. 
Dade  City — Pasco  C.  V.  A. — 57 — J.  E.  Lee,  A.  H.  Ravesies. 
Daytona— Stonewall — 503— M.  Huston,  J.  C.  Keller. 
DeFuniak  Sp’gs— Kirby-Smith— 282 — J.  Stubbs,  D.  McLeod. 
Fernandina— Nassau— 104 — W.  N.  Thompson,  T.  A.  Hall. 
Inverness — Geo.  T.  Ward — 148 — S.  M.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Perkins. 
Jacksonville— Lee— 58— Chas.  D.  Towers,  J.  A.  Enslow,  Jr. 

Jacksonville— Jeff  Davis— 230 , C.  J.  Colcock. 

Jasper— Stewart— 155— H.  J.  Stewart,  J.  E.  Hanna. 

Juno— P.  Anderson— 244 , J.  F.  Highsmith. 

Lake  City— E.  A.  Perry— 150— W.  R.  Moore,  W.  M.  Ives. 
Lake  Buller — Barney — 474— J.  R.  Richards,  R.  Dougherty. 
Marianna— Milton— 132— M.  N.  Dickson,  F.  Philips. 

Milton— Camp  Cobb— 538— C.  R.  Johnston,  John  G.  Ellis. 
Monticello— P.  Anderson — 59— W.  C.  Bird,  B.  W.  Partridge. 
Ocala — Marion  Co.  C.  V.  A. — 56 — W.  L.  Ditto,  Wm.  Fox. 
Orlando — Orange  Co. — 54 — C.  W.  Jaycocks,  A.  R.  Seabrook. 
Palmetto— Geo.  T.  Ward— 53— J.  C.  Pelot,  J.  W.  Nettles. 
Pensacola — Ward  C.  V.  A. — 10 — J.  R.  Rendall,  L.  M.  Brooks. 
Quincy— Kenan— 140— R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.  M.  McMillan. 
Sanford— Finnegan— 149— Otis  S.  Tarver,  T.  J.  Appleyard. 
St.  Augustine— Kirby-Smith— 175— W.  Jarvis,  M.  R.  Cooper. 
St.  Petersburg — Colquitt— 303— W.  C.  Dodd,  D.  L.  Southwick. 
Tallahassee— Lamar— 161— D.  Lang,  R.  A.  Witfield. 
Tampa— Hillsboro— 36— F.  W.  Merrin,  H.  L.  Crane. 
Tavares — L.  C.  C.  V.  A. — 279 — H.  H.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Terry. 
Titusville— Indian  River — 47 — A.  A.  Stewart,  M.  Goldsmith. 
Umatilla — Lake  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 279 — H.  H.  Duncan,  J.C. Terry. 


GEORGIA  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander,  Cartersville. 
Col.  A.  J.  West,  Chief  of  Staff,  Atlanta. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Atlanta— Fulton  County— 159— Frank  T.  Ryan,  E.  G.  Moore. 
Augusta— C.  Surv.  A’n — 435 — F.  E.  Eve,  G.W.  McLaughlin. 
Americus— Sumter— 642— H.  D.  Watts,  J.  P.  Pilsbury. 
Athens— Cobb-Deloney — 478 — J.  E.  Ritchie,  J.W.  Brumberry. 
Atlanta— Fulton  County— 159— C.  A.  Evans,  J.  F.  Edwards. 
Augusta— Con.  Survi.  Ass’n — 435 — F.  E.  Eve,  F.  M.  Stovall. 
Brunswick— Jackson— 806— Horace  Dart,  W.  B.  Burroughs. 
Canton— Skid  Harris— 595— H.  W.  Newman,  W.  N.  Wilson. 
Carnesville — Miligan  C.  V.— 419— J.  McCarter,  J.  Phillips. 
Carrollton— Camp  McDaniels— 487— S.  W.  Harris,  J.  L.  Cobb. 
Cartersville— Bartow— 820— A.  M.  Foute,  D.  B.  Freeman. 
Cedartown— Polk  Co.  C.  V.— 103— J.  Arrington,  J.  S.  Stubbs. 
Clayton— Rabun  Co.  C.  V.— 420—  S.  M.  Beck,  W.  H.  Price. 


Columbus — Benning— 511— A.  A.  Dozier,  H.  F.  Everett. 
Covington— J.  Lamar— 305— C.  Dickson,  J.  W.  Anderson. 
Cumming— Forsyth— 736 — H.  P.  Bell,  R.  P.  Lester. 
Cuthbert— Randolph  Co. — 465 — R.  D.  Crozier,  B.  W.  Ellis. 
Cussetta — Chatahoochie  Co. — 477— E.Raiford,  C.  N.  Howard. 
Dalton— J.  E.  Johnston — 34 — A.  P.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Blanton. 
Dawson— Terrell  Co.  C.  V. — 404— J.  Lowrey,  W.  Kaigler. 
Decatur— C.  A.  Evans— 665 — H.  C.  Jones,  W.  G.  Whidby. 
Fayetteville— Fayette— 832— C.  P.  Daniel,  J.  W.  Johnson. 
Griffin — Spaulding  Co. — 519 — W.  .R.  Hanleiter,  J.  P.  Lawlett 
Gibson— Fous  Rogers— 847— W.W. Kitchens, J.W. P.Whiteley. 

Gundee — Confed.  Vet. — 829 — W.  B.  McDaniel,  . 

Harrisburg— Chattooga  Vet—  422 , L.  R.  Williams. 

Hawkinsville — Manning— 816— R.W. Anderson,  D.G. Fleming. 
Jefferson— Jackson  County — 440— T.  L.  Ross,  T.  H.  Nibloch. 
Lafayette— Camp  Little — 473 — W.  A.  Foster,  R.  Dougherty. 
LaGrange— Troup  Co.  C.  V. — 405— J.  L.  Schaub,  E.  T.Winn. 
Lincolnton — Lamar  Gibson — 814— W.  C.  Ward,  J.E. Strother. 
Louisville — Jefferson — 826 — Geo.  L.  Cain,  M.  H.  Hopkins. 
Macon— Bibb  County — 484 — C.  M.  Wiley,  D.  D.  Craig. 
Madison— II.  H.  Carlton— 617— C.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  T.  Tumell. 
McRae — Telfair — 815 — W.  J.  Williams,  Wm.  McLean. 
Monticello — Camp  Key — 483— Maj.  J.  C.  Key,  A.  S.  Florence. 
Morgan — Calhoun  Co.  C.V. — 406 — L.D. Monroe,  A.  J.  Munroe. 

Mt.  Vernon — Con.  Vet.— 802 — D.  C.  Sutton,  . 

Milledgeville— Geo.  Doles— 730 — C.  P.  Crawford,  . 

Oglethorpe — Macon  Co.— 655 — J.  D.  Fredrick,  R.  D.  McLeod. 
Purcell— R.  E.  Lee— 771— Benj.  Weller,  A.  M.  Fulkerson. 
Ringgold — Ringgold — 206 — W.  J.  Whitsett,  R.  B.  Trimmier. 
Rome — Floyd  Co. — 368 — A.  B.  Montgomery,  A.  B.  Moseley. 
Savannah — L.  McLaws— 696 — J.  H.  Estill,  T.  B.  Besselien. 
Sparta — H.  A.  Clinch — 470— W.  L.  L.  Bowen,  S.  D.  Rogers. 
Spring  Place — Gordon— 50 — R.  E.  Wilson,  J.  A.  McKamy. 
Summerville — Chattooga — 422 — J.  S.  Cleghorn,  L.  Williams. 
Thomasville — Mitchell — 523 — R.  G.  Mitchell,  T.  N.  Hopkins. 
Thomson — Gen.  Semrnes — 823 — H.  McCorkle,  W.  S.  Stovall. 
Talbotton— L.  B.  Smith — 402— B.  Curley,  W.  H.  Philpot. 
Washington— J.  T.  Wingfield— 391— C.  E.  Irvin,  H.  Cordes. 
Waycross— S.  Ga.  C.  Vet.— 819 — J.  L.  Sweat,  H.  H.  Sasnett. 
Waynesboro— Gordon— 369— Thos.  B.  Cox,  S.  R.  Fulcher. 
West  Point— W.  P.  V.— 571— R.  A.  Freeman,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Zebulon— Pike  Co.  C.  V.— 421— G.  W.  Strickland, W.  O.  Gwy*. 


ILLINOIS. 


POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Chicago— Ex-Con.  Ass’n— 8— J.  W.  White,  R.  L.  France. 
Jerseyville — Benev.  Ex-Con. — 304 — J.  S.  Carr,  M.  R.  Locke. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  Commander,  McAlester. 

Col.  L.  C.  Tennent,  Chief  of  Staff,  McAlester. 

John  L.  Galt,  Brigadier  General,  Ardmore. 

D.  M.  Haley,  Brigadier  General,  Krebs. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Antlers— Douglas  Cooper— 576— W.  H.  Davis,  V.  M.  Locke. 
Ardmore— J.  H.  Morgan— 107— W.  W.  Hyden,  F.  G.  Barry. 
Chelsea— Cherokee  Nation-Standerati— 573 — ' W.  H.  H.  Scud- 
er,  Col.  E.  L.  Drake. 

Davis — Jo  Shelby— 844— H.  H.  Allen,  T.  R.  Russell. 
McAlester— Jeff  Lee — 68— J.  W.  McCrary,  R.  B.  Coleman. 
Mildrow — Standwater — 514 — W.  J.  Watts,  L.  S.  Byrd. 

Ryan — A.  S.  Johnson — 644 — R.  G.  Goodloe,  J.  F.  Pendleton. 
South  Canadian — Hood — 482 — E.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Bond. 
Talihina— Jack  McCurtin— 850— F.M. Brewer,  G.T. Edmunds. 
Vinita — Vinita — 800 , . 


KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  John  Boyd,  Commander,  Lexington. 

Col.  Jos.  M.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Paris. 

J.  B.  Briggs,  Brigadier  Gener^,  Russellville. 

James  M.  Arnold,  Brigadier  General,  Newport. 
POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Augusta— J.  B.  Hood— 233— J.  S.  Bradley,  J.  R.  Wilson. 
Bardstown — T.  H.  Hunt — 253 — Thos.  H.  Ellis,  J.  F.  Briggs. 
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Bardstown — T.  H.  Hunt— 253— A.  B.  Baldwin,  J.  F.  Briggs. 
Benton— A.  Johnston— 376— J.  P.  Brian,  W.  J.  Wilson. 
Bethel— P.  R.  Cleburne — 252 — J.  Arrasmith,  A.  W.  Bascom. 
Bowling  Green— Do.— 143— W.  F.  Perry,  John  A.  DuBose. 
Campton— G.  W.  Cox — 133 — J.  C.  Lykins,  C.  C.  Hanks. 
Carlisle — P.  Bramlett— 341 — Thos.  Owens,  H.  M.  Taylor. 
Cynthiana— Ben  Desha— 99— R.  M.  Collier,  J.  W.  Boyd. 
Danville— Grigsby— 214— E.  M.  Green,  J.  PI.  Baughman. 
Elizabethtown— Cofer— 543 — J.  Montgomery,  F.  H.  Culley. 
Eminence — E.  Kirby-Smith— 251— W.  L.  Crabb,  J.  S.  Turner. 
Falmouth— W.  H.  Ratcliffe— 682— G.  R.  Rule,  C.  H.  Lee,  Jr. 
Flemingsburg— Johnston— 232— Milford  Overley,  J.W.Heflin. 
Frankfort— T.  B.  Monroe— 188— A.  W.  Macklin,  J.  E.  Scott. 

Franklin — Walker— 640 — Dr.  L.  J.  Jones,  . 

Georgetown — G.W. Johnson— 98 — A.H. Sinclair,  E.  Blackburn. 
Harrodsburg— W.  Preston— 96 — B.  W.  Allin,  John  Kane. 
Hopkinsville— Merriwether— 241— N.  Gaither,  J.G.Branham. 
Henderson— J.  E.  Rankin— 558— Gen.  M.  M.  Kimmel,  R.  H. 
Cunningham. 

LaGrange— F.  Smith— 769— W.  C.  Pryor,  John  Holmes. 
Lawrenceburg— Helm— 101— P.  H.  Thomas,  J.  P.  Vaughn. 
Louisville— Con.  Vet.— 803— J.  H.  Leathers,  T.  D.  Osborne. 
Lexington— J.  C.  Breckinridge— 100— J.  Boyd,  G.  C.  Snyder. 
Madisonville— Hopkins  Co.  Ex-Confed.  Assoc’n— 528— L.  D. 

Hockersmith,  Thos.  H.  Smith. 

Maysville — J.  E.  Johnston — 442 — Dr.  A.  H.  Wall,  J.  W. 
Boulden. 

Mt.  Sterling— R.  S.  Cluke— 201— T.  Johnson,  W.  T.  Havens. 
Newport— Corbin— 683— M.  R.  Lockhart,  G.  Washington. 
NIcholasville — Marshall— 187— G.  B.  Taylor,  E.  T.  Lillard. 
Paducah— Thompson— 174— W.  G.  Bullitt,  J.  M.  Browne. 
Paducah — L.  Tilghman — 463 — T.  E.  Moss,  J.  V.  Grief. 
Paris— J.  H.  Morgan— 95 — A.  T.  Forsyth,  Will  A.  Gaines. 
Princeton— Jim  Pearce— 527— Gen.  H.  B.  Lyons,  Capt.  T.  J. 
Johnson. 

Richmond— T.  B.  Collins— 215 — Thos.  Thorpe,  L.  J.  Frazee. 
Russellville— Caldwell— 139— J.  B.  Briggs,  W.  B.  McCarty. 
Shelbyville— J.  H.  Waller— 237 — W.  F.  Beard,  R.  T.  Owen. 
Versailles— Abe  Buford— 97— J.  C.  Bailey,  A.  B.  Scott. 
Winchester— Hanson— 186 — B.  F.  Curtis,  J.  H.  Croxton. 


LOUISIANA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Vincent,  Commander,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Col.  J.  A.  Chalaron,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abbeville— Vermilion— 607— G.  B.  Shaw,  L.  C.  Lyons. 
Alexandria— Jeff  Davis— 6— F.  Seip,  W.  W.  Whittington. 
Amite  City— Do.— 78— A.  P.  Richards,  J.  M.  DeSaussure. 
Arcadia— Arcadia— 229— Will  Miller,  John  A.  Oden. 

Bastrop — R.  M.  Hinson— 578— J.  M.  Sharp. 

Baton  Rouge— Do.— 17— J.  McGrath,  F.  W.  Heroman. 
Benton— Lowden  Butler — 409— S.  M.  Thomas,  B.  R.  Nash. 
Berwick— Winchester  Hall— 178 — T.  J.  Royster,  F.  O.  Brien. 
Compte — Cap  Perot — 397 — Leopold  Perot,  T.  H.  Hamilton. 
Conshatta — Henry  Gray — 490 — O.  T.  Webb,  O.  S.  Penny. 
Columbia— J.  McEnery— 750— S.  B.  Fleritt,  S.  D.  S.  Walker. 
Crowley— G.  T.  Beauregard— 628— D.  B.  Hays,  J.  M.  Taylor. 
Donaldsonville— V.  Maurin— 38— S.  A.  Poche,  P.  Gaul,  Sr. 

Eunice — Confed.  Veteran— 67— D.  P.  January,  . 

Evergreen— R.  L.  Gibson— 33— I.  C.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Oliver. 

Farmerville— C.  V.  A.  Union  Pr.— 379— J.  K.  Ramsay,  . 

Franklin— F.  Cornay— 345— W.  R.  Collins,  Thos.  J.  Shaffer. 
Gonzales  P.  O.— Ogden— 247— J.  Gonzales,  Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 
Homer— Claiborne— 548 — Col.  T.  W.  Poole,  F.  C.  Greenwood. 
Hope  Villa  P.O.— Ogden— 247— J.  Gonzales, Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 
Jackson— Feliciana— 264— Zach.  Lea,  R.  H.  McClellend. 

Jeannerette— Alcibiade  De  Blanc— 634— A.  L.  Monnot,  . 

Lafayette — Gardner — 580 — J.  C.  Buchanan,  D.  A.  Cochrane. 
Lake  Charles— Calcasieu  C.  Vets — 62— W.  A.  Knapp,  W.  L. 
Hutchins. 

Lake  Providence— Do.— 193 — J.  C.  Bass,  T.  P.  McCandless. 
Logansport— Camp  Hood— 589— G.  W.  Sample,  E.  Price. 
Magnolia  P.O.— Hays — 451— J.  B.  Dunn,  J.  Z.  Underwood. 
Magnolia— Livingston— 451— J.  B.  Dunn,  J.  Z.  Underwood. 
Manderville— Moorman— 270— J.  L.  Dicks,  R.  O.  Pizzetta. 
Mansfield— Mouton — 41— John  W.  Pitts,  T.  G.  Pegues. 
Merrick — I.  Norwood — 110 — D.  T.  Merrick,  J.  J.  Taylor. 


Mlnden— Gen.  T.  M.  Scott— 545 Goodwill,  H.  A.  Barnes. 

New  Iberia— Confed.  Veteran — 670 — Jules  Dubus,  . 

Monroe — H.  W.  Allen — 182 — W.  P.  Rennick,  W.  A.  O’Kelley. 
Montgomery— C.  V.  A.— 631— H.  V.  McCain,  J.  M.  McCain. 
Natchitoches— Do. — 40— J.  A.  Prudhomme,  C.  H.  Levy. 

New  Orleans— Army  N.  Va. — 1 — F.  A.  Ober,  T.  B.  O’Brien. 
New  Orleans — Army  of  Tenn.—  2 — W.  E.  Huger,  N.  Cuny. 
New  Orleans— V.  C.  S.  C.— 9— G.  H.  Tlchenor,  E.  R.  Wells. 
New  Orleans— Wash.  Artillery— 15— Col.  A.  I.  Leverich, 
E.  I.  Kursheedt. 

New  Orleans— Henry  St.  Paul— 16— J.  Lyons,  A.  B.  Booth. 
New  Orleans — Army  N.  Va. — 1 — W.  H.  McChesney,  T.  B. 
O’Brien. 

New  Orleans— Army  of  Tenn.— 2— F.  A.  Monroe,  N.  Cuny. 
New  Orleans— V.C.S.C.— 9 — G.  H.  Tlchenor,  Wm.  Laughlin. 
New  Orleans— Wash.  Art —15— L.  C.  Fallon,  C.  A.  Harris. 
New  Orleans— Henry  St.  Paul— 16— L.  L.  Davis,  A.  B.  Booth. 
Oakley— John  Peck— 183 — W.  S.  Peck,  J.  W.  Powell. 
Opelousas— R.  E.  Lee— 14— L.  D.  Prescott,  B.  Bloomfield. 
Tangipahoa— Camp  Moore — O.  P.  Amacker,  G.  R.  Taylor. 
Timothea— Henry  Gray — 551— W.  A.  Ellett,  T.  Oakley. 
Plaquemine— Iberville— 18— L.  E.  Wood,  J.  Achille  Dupuyv 
Plaquemine — Iberville— 18— A.  H.  Gay,  L.  E.  Woods. 
Pleasant  Hill— Dick  Taylor— 546— J.  Graham,  I.  T.  Harrell. 
Rayville— Richland— 152— J.  S.  Summerlin,  W.  P.  Maghan. 
Rustin — Ruston — 7— A.  Barksdale,  J.  L.  Bond. 

Shreveport— LeR.  Stafford— 3— P.  J.  Trezevant,  W.  Kinney. 
St.  Francisville— Con.  Vet. — 798 — Dr.  F.  H.  Mumford. 

Sicily  Island— John  Peck— 183 — W.  S.  Peck,  John  Enright. 
Tangipahoa— Moore— 60— O.  P.  Amacker,  G.  R.  Taylor. 
Thibodaux— B.  Bragg— 196—  S.  T.  Grisamore,  H.  N.  Coulon.. 
Zachary— Croft— 530— O.  M.  Lee,  W.  E.  Atkinson. 


MARYLAND  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  Commander,  Baltimore,  Md". 
Col.  Jno.  M.  Saunders,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Baltimore. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Gill,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Second  Brigade. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  G.  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  L.  London,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Baltimore — Herbert — 657 — J.  W.  Torsch,  R.  M.  Chambers. 
Baltimore — F.  Buchanan — 747 — H.  A.  Ramsay,  W.  Peters. 
Towson— Harry  Gilmore— 673— Col.  D.  R.  McIntosh,  S.  C. 
Tomay. 


MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Holder,  Commander,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Col.  S.  B.  Watts,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  A.  Campbell,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  D.  Cameron,  Meridian,  Miss. 
POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Amory— Jackson — 427— T.  J.  Rowan,  J.  P.  Johnston. 
Booneville — W.H.H.Tison— 179 — W.  H.  Rees,  G.  B.  Kimbell. 
Brandon — Rankin — 265 — Patrick  Henry,  R.  S.  Maxey. 
Brookhaven — S.  Gwin — 235 — J.  A.  Hoskins,  J.  B.  Daughtry. 

Byhalia— Sam  Benton— 562 , H.  H.  Stevens. 

Canton— E.  G.  Henry— 312— I.  K.  Kearney. 

Carrollton— Liddell-561— J.  T.  Stanford,  W.  J.  Woudell. 
Centreville — Centreville — 161 — H.  C.  Capell,  J.  R.  Jones. 
Chester— R.  G.  Prewitt— 439— J.  H.  Evans,  W.  M.  Roberts; 
Clarksdale— Sam  Cammack— 550— N.  L.  Leavell,  L.  C.  Allen. 
Columbus— Harrison— 27— Dr.  A. C. Halbert,  Thos.  Harrison. 
Crystal  Springs— Humphreys— 19— G.  W.  Copley,  S.  H.  Aby. 
Edwards— Montgomery— 26— W.  Montgomery,  T.  Barrett. 
Fayette— Whitney— 22— W.  L.  Stephens,  T.  B.  Hammett. 
Greenwood— Reynolds— 218— L.  P.  Yerger,  W.  A.  Gillespie. 
Greenville— W.  A.  Percy— 238— W.  K.  Gildart,  Wm.  Yerger. 
Grenada— W.  R.  Barksdale— 189— J.  W.  Young,  J.  M.  Wahl. 

Glennville— Glennville— 799 , . 

Harpersville— Patrons  Union— 272— M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A. 
Huddleston. 

Hattiesburg— Hattiesburg— 21— J.  P.  Carter,  E.  H.  Harris. 
Hazlehurst — D.  J.  Brown— 544— W.  J.  Rea,  Tom  S.  Haynie. 
Heidelberg— Jasper  County— 694 , E.  W.  White. 
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Confederate  l/eterai). 


Hernando— DeSoto— 220— F.  C.  Dockery,  C.  H.  Robertson, 
luka— Lamar — 425 — G.  P.  Hammersley,  J.  B.  McKinney. 
Hickory  Flat— Hickory  Flat— 219— J.  D.  Lekey,  J.  J.  Hicks. 
Holly  Spring's — Kit  Mott — 23Sam  H.  Pryor,  W.  G.  Ford, 
ffndianola — A.  S.  Johnston — 549 — U.  B.  Clarke,  W.  H.  Leach. 
.Jackson — R.  A.  Smith — 24 — W.  D.  Hoilen,  H.  G.  Moore. 
Kosciusko — Barksdale — 445 — C.  H.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Brown. 
Rake — Patrons  Union — 272— M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A.  Hud- 
dleston. 

ILexington — W.  L.  Keim — 398 — H.  J.  Reid,  F.  A.  Howell. 
Liberty — Amite  County — 226 — C.  H.  Frith,  G.  A.  McGehee. 
Louisville— Bradley— 352— J.  T.  McLeod,  J.  H.  Cornwell. 
Mahen— S.  D.  Lee— 271— O.  B.  Cooke,  J.  L.  Sherman. 
Macon— J.  Longstreet— 180— H.  W.  Foote,  J.  L.  Griggs. 
Magnolia — Stockdale — 324 — J.  J.  White,  W.  T.  White. 
Memphis— Con.  Hist.  Ass’n— 28— C.  W.  Frazer,  J.  P.  Young. 
Meridian — Walthall — 25 — Col.  S.  B.  Watts,  B.  V.  White. 
.’Miss.  City — Beauvoir — 120 — M.  G.  May,  F.  S.  Hewes. 
INatchez — Natchez — 20 — F.  J.  V.  LeCand,  C.  A.  Bessac. 
JNettleton— Simonton— 602— J.  C.  Blanton,  W.  J.  Sparks. 
New  Albany— Lowry— 342— C.  S.  Robertson,  M.  F.  Rogers. 
Okolona — W.  F.  Tucker — 452 — B.  J.  Abbott,  W.  D.  Frazee. 
Oxford-Lafayette  Co.— 752— R.  W.  Jones,  John  F.  Brown. 
Pittsboro— J.  Gordon— 553— R.  N.  Provine,  J.  L.  Lyon. 
Poplarville — Pearl  River — 540 — J.  J.  Moore,  W\  D.  Wbulard. 
TPort  Gibson— Claiborne— 167— E.  S.  Drake,  Jas.  R.  Moore. 
Ripley — Tippah  County— 453 — T.  D.  Spight,  W.  G.  Rutledge. 
Rock  Hill — Catawba— 778 — C.  Jones,  I.  Jones. 

Rolling  B’ork— P.  R.  Cleburne— ISO— J.  C.  Hall,  J.  S.  Joor. 
Rosedale— Montgom’y— 52— F.  A.  Montgomery,  C.  C.  Farrar. 
• Sardis— J.  R.  Dickens— 341— R.  H.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Boothe. 
Senatobia— Bill  Feeney— 353— J.  H.  Womack,  T.  P.  Hill. 
Tupelo— J.  M.  Stone— 131— Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Savery. 
'Vaiden— F.  Liddell— 221— S.  C.  Baines,  W.  J.  Booth. 
Vicksburg— Vicksburg— 32— D.  A.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Fontaine. 
Water  Valley — F’ stone — 517 — M.  D.  L.  Stephens,  S.  D Brown 
Walthall— A.  K.  Blythe — 494 — T.  M.  Gore,  Sam  Cooke. 
Wesson— C.  Posey-^441— D.  G.  Patterson,  J.  T.  Bridewell. 

West  Point— Con.  Vet.— 796— Geo.  C.  Nance,  . 

Winona— M.  Farrell— 311— J.  R.  Binford,  C.  H.  Campbell. 
Woodville — Woodville — 49 — J.  H.  Jones,  P.  M.  Stockett. 
Yazoo  City— Yazoo— 176— Theo.  Schmitt,  C.  J.  DuBuisson. 


MISSOURI  DIVISION. 


'Maj.  Gen.  Jo.  O.  Shelby, _ Commander  Kansas- City  Mo 
Col.  H.  A.  Newman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Huntsville,  Mo. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Alton— Col.  J.  R.  Woodside— M.  G.  Norman,  S.  B.  Sproule. 
Belton — Col.  D.  Shanks— 734— R.  M.  Slaughter,  J.  M.  White. 
Booneville— G.  B.  Harper— 714— R.  McCulloch,  W.  W.  Trent. 
B’ling  Green— Senterry— 739— M.  V.  Wisdom,  A.  E.  Genterry. 
Bunceton-Dick  Taylor-817-H.  H.  Miller,  O.  F.  Arnold. 
Sutler— Marmaduke — 615 — C.  B.  Lotseich,  Dr.  C.  Mise. 
Cabool— R.  E.  Dee— 788— J.  M.  Cunningham,  E.  A.  Milliard. 
Carrollton— J.  L.  Mirick— 684 — H.  M.  Pettit,  J.  A.  Turner. 
Carthage— Jasper  Co.— 522— C.C. Catron,  J.  W.  Halliburton. 
Clinton— N.  Spangler— 678— W.  G.  Watkins,  W.  F. Carter. 
■Columbia-J.  J.  Searcy-717-Capt.M. A.Guinn,  Col.E.Hodge. 
Cuba— Col.  Jo  Kelly— 811— J.  P.  Webb,  J.  G.  Simpson. 
Dexter— S.  G.  Kitchen— 779— W.  L.  Jeffers,  J.W.McCullom. 
'Exeter— S.  Price-^56— Jas.  Montgomery,  G.  G.  James. 
Earmington — Crow — 712 — S.  P.  Fleming,  T.  D.  Fisher. 
Fayette— J.  B.  Clark— 660—  S.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  J.  Furr. 
Fulton-Gen.  D.  M.  Frost— 737-1.  N.  Sitton,  John  M.  Bryan. 
■Fredericktown— Col.  Lowe— 805— L.  Glaves,  Dr.  Jenkins. 
Hannibal— R.  Ruffner— 676 — S.  J.  Harrison,  T.  A.  Wright. 
Higginsville— Edwards— 733— R.  Todhunter,  J.  J.  Fulkerson. 
Huntsville — Lowry — 636 — G.  N.  Ratliff,  J.  S.  Robertson. 
.Jackson— S.  S.  Harris— 790— S.  S.  Harris,  E.  F.  Jenkins. 
Jefferson  City — Parsons— 718 — J.  B.  Gantt,  Jas.  Hardin. 
Kansas  City— Kansas  City— 80— S.  C.  Ragan,  J.  J.  Hatfield. 
Keytesville— Gen.  S.  Prlce-710-J.  G.  Martin,  J.  A.  Egan. 
Kennet-John  P.  Taylor-792-W.  P.  Shelton,  W.S.Vandiver. 
Lamar-Capt.  Ed  Ward-760-R.  J.  Tucker,  W.  L.  Mack. 
Lee’s  Summit— Lee’s  Summit— 740— O.  H.  Lewis,  J.  A.  Carr. 
Lexington — Lexington — 648 — J.  A.  Wilson,  T.  S.  Chandler. 
Liberty— McCarty— 729— J.  T.  Chandler,  P.  W.  Reddish. 


Linneus — Flournoy — 836 — Wm.  L.  Cornett,  J.  P.  Bradley. 
Madison— Bledsoe— 679— J.  R.  Chowning,  J.  S.  Demoway. 
Marshall— Marmaduke— 554 — Jas.  A.  Gordon,  D.  F.  Bell. 
Marble  Hill — Col.  Wm.  Jeffers— 789 — J.  J.  Long,  J.  S.  Hill. 
Memphis — Shacklett — 723 — W.  G.  Ladd,  C.  F.  Sanders. 
Moberly — Marmaduke — 685 — J.  A.  Tagart,  W.  P.  Davis. 
Mooresville— Mooresville— 541— J.  M.  Barron,  Nat  Fiske. 
Morley— Maj.  J.  Parrot— 460— A.  J.  Gupton,  J.  W.  Evans. 
Miami— John  Benson— 613— L.  W.  Haynie,  J.  F.  Webster. 
Nevada — Nevada — 662 — C.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.  Ingram. 

New  Madrid— Col.  A.  C.  Riley— 791— Jos.  Hunter,  Albert  Lee. 
Oak  Grove — Up  Hayes— 831— J.  H.  George,  C.  T.  Duncan. 
Odessa— S.  Price — 547— J.  S.  Grosshart,  W.  H.  Edwards. 

' Paris— Monroe  County— 689— J.  M.  McGee,  B.  F.  White. 
Platte  City— Platte  Co.— 728— T.  B.  George,  J.  L.  Carmack. 
Plattsburg— J.  T.  Hughes— 696 — J.  B.  Baker,  E.  T.  Smith. 
Pineville— E.  McDonald— 754— J.  C.  Hooper,  J.  P.  Caldwell. 
Pleasant  Hill— Do. — 691— H.  M.  Bledsoe,  T.  H.  Cloud. 

Rolla — Col.  E.  A.  Stein — 742 — H.  S.  Headley,  J.  L.  Buskett. 
Richmond— S.  R.  Crispin— 727— Jas.  L.  Farris,  L.  Turner. 
Salem— Col.  E.  T.  Wingo— 745— W.  Barksdale,  J.  E.  Organ. 
Springfield— Campbell — 488 — F.  C.  Roberts,  N.  B.  Hogan. 

St.  Joseph — Cundiff — 807 — Jas.  W.  Boyd,  J.  C.  Sandis. 

St.  Louis— J.  S.  Brown — 659— C.  J.  Moffitt,  B.  F.  Halslip. 

St.  Louis— St.  Louis— 731— S.  M.  Kennard,  F.  Gaiennie. 
Sweet  Springs— Do.— 635 — V.  Marmaduke,  W.  C.  Hall. 
Vienna— J.  G.  Shockley— 744— J.  A.  Love,  A.  S.  Henderson. 
Waddill— Freeman — 690— J.  W.  Roseberry,  L.  H.  Marrs. 
Wanda— Freeman— 690— J.  W.  Roseberry,  H.  W.  Hamilton. 
Warrensburg— Parsons— 735— W.  P.  Gibson,  D.  C.  Woodruff. 
Waverly— J.  Percival— 711— H.  J.  Galbraith,  A.  Corder. 
Waynesville — Howard— 688— C.  H.  Howard,  E.  G.  Williams. 
West  Plain — J.  O.  Shelby — 630 — W.  Howard,  D.  F.  Martin. 
Windsor— Windsor  Guards— 715— R.  F.  Taylor,  A.  C.  Clark. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.Wm.  L.  DeRosset,  Commander, Wilmington,  N.C. 
Col.  Junius  Davis,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Asheville — Z.  Vance — 681 — Maj.  J.  M.  Ray,  W.  W.  West. 
Bryson  City — A.  Coleman — 301— E.  Everett,  B.  H.  Cathey. 
Burlington — Ruffin — 486 — J.  A.  Turrentine,  J.  R.  Inland. 
Charlotte— Mecklenburg— 382— L.  Leon,  D.  G.  Maxwell. 
Clinton— Sampson— 137— R.  H.  Holliday,  J.  A.  Beaman. 
Concord— Cabarrus  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 212— J.  F.  Willeford,  C. 
McDonald. 

Durham— R.  F.  Webb— 818— J.  S.  Carr.  N.  A.  Ramsey. 
Greensboro— Guilford  Co.— 795— J.  T.  Morehead,  T.  J.  Sloan. 
Goldsboro — T.  Ruffin — 794 — N.  H.  Gurley,  M. W.Musgraves. 
Hickory — Catawba — 162 — M.  S.  Deal,  L.  R.  Whitener. 
Independence— E.  B.  Holloway— 533— E.  W.  Strode,  S.  Lows. 
Littleton — Junius  Daniel — 326 — John  P.  Leech. 

Mt.  Airy— Surrey  Co.— 797— W.  E.  Patterson,  J.R.Paddison. 
Mexico— Mexico— 650— Jas.  Bradley,  B.  C.  Johnson. 
Pittsboro— L.  J.  Merritt— 387— O.  A.  Hanner,  H.  A.  London. 
Rockingham — Richm’d  Co. — 830 — W.H.McLaurin.H.C.Wall. 

Ryan — Confederate — 417 , T.  McBryde. 

Raleigh — Junius  Daniels— 515 — P.  E.  Hines,  J.  C.  Birdsong. 
Red  Springs — Do. — 417 — T.  McBryde,  D.  P.  McEachem. 
Salisbury — Fisher— 309 — J.  F.  Ramsay,  J.  C.  Bernhardt. 
Salisbury— C.  F.  Fisher— 319— J.  R.  Crawford,  C.  R.  Barker. 
Statesville— Col.  R.  Campbell— 394— P.  C.  Carlton,  T.  M.  C. 
Davidson. 

Smithfield— W.  R.  Moore — 833 — J.  T.  Ellington,  J.  D.  Smith. 
Snow  Hill — Drysdale— 849 — H.  H.  Best.  W.  H.  Dail. 
Wadesboro — Anson — 846 — F.  Bennett,  J.  J.  Dunlap. 
Waynesville — P.  Welch — 848— W.  W.Stringfield,  G.W.  Clay  ton. 
Washington— B.  Grimes — 424 — T.  M.  Allen,  J.  M.  Gallagher. 
Williamson— J.  C.  Lamb — 845 — W.  J.D ardison.W. Robertson. 
Wilmington — Cape  Fear— 254 — Louis  S.  Belden,  H.  Savage. 
Winston— Norfleet — 436 — T.  J.  Brown,  S.  H.  Smith. 


OKLAHOMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Thomas,  Commander,  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency,  Okla. 

Col.  J.  O.  Casler,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Dale— Camp  Dale— 706— R.  M.  Broome,  E.  A.  Bush. 

El  Reno — El  Reno — 348 , . 

Guthrie — Camp  Jamison— 347 — , . 

Norman— J.  B.  Gordon— 200— T.  J.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Wilkins. 
Oklahoma — Hammons — 177— Dr.  A.  J.  Beale,  Asher  Bailey. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Commander,  Charleston. 
Col.  J.  G.  Holmes,  Chief  of  Staff,  Charleston. 

Brig.  Gen.  Asbury  Coward,  Charleston. 

Brig.  Gen.  I.  G.  McKissick,  Union. 

I.  G.  McKissick,  Brigadier  General,  Union. 
POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abbeville— Secession — 416 — J.  F.  Lyon,  W.  A.  Templetor 
Aiken— B.  E.  Bee— 84— B.  H.  Teague,  W.  W.  Williams. 
Allendale— Jim  Hagood— 755— Jos.  Erwin,  Richard  Best. 
Anderson— Camp  Benson— 337— M.  P.  Tribble,  J.L.Mauldin. 
Bamberg — Jenkins — 627 — S.  P.  H.  Elwell,  W.  A.  Riley. 

Barnwell — E.  W.  Bellingers — 834—  , . 

Beaufort— Beaufort— 366— Thos.  S.  White,  . 

Blackville— J.  Hagood— S27—L.  C.  Stephens,  C.  C.  Rush. 
Bradley — E.  Bland— 536 — W.  E.  Cothran,  E.  W.  Watson. 
Belton— Anderson— 782— Geo.  W.  Cox,  Jas.  W.  Poore. 
Bennettsville — Henegan — 766 — J.  A.  W.  Thomas,  C.  M. 
Weatherly. 

Buckville— Con.  Surv.  Ass’n— 529— B.  L.  Beaty. 

Blacksburg— Hart— 783— J.  G.  Black,  B.  J.  Gold. 

Camden — R.  Kirkland — 704 — C.  C.  Haile,  E.  E.  Sill. 
Charleston — Camp  Sumter — 250 — V.  C.  Dibble,  J.  W.  Ward. 
Charleston— Pal’to  Guard— 315— G.  L.  Bulst,  G.'H.  Manson. 
Charleston— A.  B.  Rhett— 767— S.  C.  Gilbert,  A.  H.  Prince. 
Cheraw— J.  B.  Kershaw — 413— T.  T.  Malloy,  S.  G.  Godfrey. 
Chester — Lucius  Gaston — 821— J.  S.  Wilson,  J.  C.  McFadden. 
Columbia— Hampton— 389 — R.  S.  DesPortes,  D.  R.  Flennikin. 
Darlington— Do. — 785 — E.  Keith  Dargan,  Wm.  E.  James. 
Dillon — Harllee— 840 — A.  T.  Harllee,  A.  K.  Parham. 

Due  West— Con.  Vet.— 813— W.  T.  Cowan,  . 

Duncans — Dean — 137 — A.  H.  Dean,  E.  J.  Zimmerman. 
Easley— J.  Hawthorne — 285 — R.  E.  Bowen,  J.  H.  Bowen. 
Edgefield  C.  H.— A.  Perrin— 367— Capt.  J.  Kennerly.J.B.Hill. 
Edisto  Island— Maj. J. Jenkins— 784— Jno.  Jenkins.  T.  Mikell. 
Ellenton— Wick  McCreary— 842— T.  L.  Bush,  Sr.,D.  W.Bush. 
Florence — Pee  Dee— 390 — E.  W.  Lloyd,  Wm.  Quirk. 
Gaffney— Jake  Carpenter— 810— H.  P.  Griffith,  D.A. Thomas. 
Georgetown — Arthur  Manigault — 768 — J.  Harleston  Reed, 
Thom.  M.  Merriman. 

Glymphville— Gylymphville— 399— L.  P.  Miller,  . 

Greenville — Pulliam— 297 — W.  L.  Mauldin,  P.  T.  Hayne. 
Greenwood— Aiken — 432 — C.  A.  C.  Waller,  L.  M.  Moore. 
Hagood— J.  D.  Graham — 822— J.  J.  Neason,  J.  W.  Young. 

Harrelson — Jackson — 801 , J.  M.  Harrelson. 

Hyman — Hampton — 450 — M.  L.  Munn,  R.  F.  Coleman. 
Jennys— RiversBridge— 839— J.  W.  Jenny,  J.  F.  Kearse. 
Johnston— McHenry— 765 — Wm.  Lott,  P.  B.  Waters. 
Kershaw— Hanging  Rock— 738— L.  C.  Hough,  B.  A.  Hilton. 
Kingston— Presley— 757— D.  E.  Gordon,  D.  P.  Montgomery. 
Laurens — Garlington— 501 — B.  W.  Ball,  B.  W.  Lanford. 
Lexington— Lexington — 668— S.  M.  Roof,  M.  D.  Harman. 
Layton— Jackson— 838— A.  B.  Layton,  J.  M.  Harrison. 
Manning — II.  Benbow — 471— C.  S.  Land,  S.  J.  Bowman. 
Marion — Camp  Marion — 641 — S.  A.  Durham,  E.  H.  Gasque. 
McKay— J.  Hendricks— 535 — J.  M.  Hough,  J.  E.  Sowell. 

Mt.  Pleasant— Wagner— 410— S.  P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Tomlinson. 
Newberry — J.  D.  Nance — 336 — J.  W.  Gary,  C.  F.  Boyd. 
Ninety-Six— J.  F.  Marshall— 577— G.  M.  Miller,  J.  Rodgers. 
North  P.  O.— North— 701— G.  W.  Dannelly,  D.  L.  Cloud. 
Orangeburg— Orangeburg — 457— J.  F.  Izlar,  S.  Dibble. 
Parksville — J.  Tillman— 741— R.  Harling,  S.  E.  Freeland. 
Pelzer— Kershaw— 743— L.  P.  Harling,  T.  A.  McElroy. 
Pickens — Wolf  Creek — 412 — J.  A.  Griffin,  H.  B.  Hendricks. 
Piedmont— Crittenden — 707 — F.  J.  Poole,  J.  O.  Jenkins. 

Rock  Hill— Catawba— 278 — Cade  Jones,  I.  Jones. 

Ridgeway— Camp  Rion— 531— John  D.  Harrison,  G.W. Moore. 
Salley— Hart-697-D.  H.  Salley.  A.  L.  Sawyer. 
Simpsonville— Austin— 454— W.  P.  Gresham,  D.  C.  Bennett 
Socastee— Con.  Suv.  Ass’n— 418— J.  Smith,  . 


Saluda — Mitchell— 764 — J.  M.  Forrest,  J.  W.  Banks. 
Spartanburg— Walker— 335— D.  R.  Duncan,  Moses  Foster. 
Springfield— Do.— 786— J.  W.  Jumper,  John  C.  Fanning. 
Summerville — Jas.  Connor— 374 — G.  Tupper,  W.  R.  Dehon. 
Sumter — Dick  Anderson — 334 — J.  D.  Graham,  P.  P.  Gaillard. 
St.  Georges — S.  Elliott — 51 — R.  W.  Minus,  J.  O.  Reed. 

St.  Stephens— Do. — 732 — A.  W.  Weatherby,  R.  V.  Matthews. 

Timmonsville — Con.  Vet. — 774 , D.  H.  Traxler. 

Travelers’  Rest — T.W.West — 824 — M.  L.  West,  J.  J.  Watson. 
Union— Giles— 708— Jas.  T.  Douglass,  J.  L.  Strain. 
Walterboro — Heyward — 162 — A.  L.  Campbell,  C.  G.  Heiv- 
derson. 

Waterloo— Holmes— 746— R.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  E.  Nance. 
Winnsboro— Rains— 698 — W.  W.  Ketchin,  W.  G.  Jordan. 
Yorkville — Con.  Vet.— 702— Maj.  J.  F.  Hart,  J.  F.  Wallace. 


TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Commander,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Moses,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Bristol — Fulkerson — 705 — A.  Fulkerson,  N.  D.  Bachman. 

Brownsville — H.  S.  Bradford — 426 — , H.  J.  Livingston. 

Chattanooga— Forrest— 4— W.  P.  McClatchy,  L.T. Dickinson. 
Clarksville— Forbes— 77— Butler  Boyd,  Clay  Stacker. 
Columbia— W.  H.  Trousdale — 495— H.  G.  Evans,  J.  L.  Jones. 
Dyersburg — W.  Dawson — 552— W.C.  Nixon,  L.  C.  McClerkin. 
Cleveland— J.  D.  Traynor— 590— S.  H.  Day,  L.  Shingart. 
Fayetteville— Shackelford-Fulton — 114 — J.  T.  Goodrich,  W. 
H.  Cashion. 

Franklin— Gen.  Starnes— 134— Thos.  R.  Tulloss,  G.  L.Cowaa 
Gallatin— Donelson— 539— J.  A.  Trousdale,  T.  L.  Vinson. 
Jackson — John  Ingram — 37 — Clifton  Dancey,  J.  W.  Gates. 
Knoxville — Fred  Ault — 5 — W.  W.  Carson,  H.  Nicholson. 
Knexville— Fred  Ault— 5— W.  W.  Carson,  H.  Nicholson. 
Lewisburg— Dibrell — 55—  C.  T.  Swanson,  W.  G.  Loyd. 
Maynardville — Johnston — 722 — B.  L.  Donehew,  J.  J.  Sellers. 
McKenzie — S.  Jackson— 42 — A.  D.  Bryant,  J.  M.  Null. 
Memphis— Con.  His.  Ass’n— 28— C.  W.  Frazier,  J.  P.  Young. 
Morristown — W.  B.  Tate — 725 — Geo.  P.  Yoe,  J.  H.  McClister. 
Murfreesboro — Palmer — 81 — A.  M.  Overall,  H.  H.  Norman. 
Nashville — Cheatham— 35 — R.  Lin  Cave,  J.  P.  Hickman. 
Nashville — J.  C.  Brown — 520 — W.  C.  Smith,  Jos.  H.  Dew. 
Pikeville— H.  M.  Ashby— 458— L.  T.  Billingsly,  Z.  M.  Morris. 
Pulaski— Wooldridge— 5S6—J.  M.  Bass,  J.  K.  P.  Blackburn. 
Rogersville — Kyle  Blevins — 777— L.  N.  Kyle,  F.  A.  Shotwell. 
Shelbyville — W.  Frierson — 83 — H.  C.  Whiteside,  L.  A.  Russ. 

South  Pittsburg — Con.  Vets — 672— J.  Bright,  . 

Sweetwater — Con.  Vets— 693 — ■ , W.  W.  Morris. 

Tullahoma— Anderson— 173 — J.  P.  Hickman,  W.  J.  Travis. 
Winchester— Turney — 12— F.  B.  Terry,  N.  R.  Martin. 


TEXAS  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  H.  Plielps.  Commander,  I.a  Grange.  Tex. 

Gen.  H.  11.  Stoddard,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Bryan, 
Tex. 

. M.  Byrnes,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  l.a  Grange,  Tex, 
NORTHEASTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  T.  M.  Scott,  Commander.  Melissa,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Webb,  Paris,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  M.  Pearson.  McKinney, Tex. 

NORTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Cobb,  Commander,  Wichita  Falls. 
Col.  Wm.  Parke  Skeene,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jos.  Benedict,  Graham,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  B.  Clemmons,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Blain,  Commander,  Fairfield,  Tex. 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  N.  Norwood,  Navasota.  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  D.  Rock,  Woodville,  Tyler  Co.,  Tex. 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUB-DIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  C.  Krueger,  Commander,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Brig.  Gen.  T.  W.  Dodd,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Sf  ig.  Gen.  H.  L.  Bentley,  Abilene,  Tex. 
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WliSTKKN  TEXAS  SlT[5-DIVISION. 

Breuet  Ma.i.  den.  .lames  Boyd,  Commander.  Belton.  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  H.  E.  Shelley,  Austin,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Donnell.  Meridian,  Tex. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abilene — Abilene — 72 — C.  N.  Leake,  T.  W.  Daugherty. 
Abilene — Taylor  Co. — 69 — H.  L.  Bentley,  Theo.  Heyck. 
Alvarado — Alvarado— 160— J.  M.  Hill,  J.  R.  Posey. 

Alvin— Wm.  Hart— 286— Wm.  Hart,  Alfred  H.  H.  Tolar. 
Almi — J.  A.  Wharton — 286 — I.  T.  Cobb,  S.  M.  Richardson. 
Alvord — Stonewall — 362 — J.  M.  Jones.  W.  G.  Leach. 

Archer  City— S.  Jackson— 249 — A.  H.  Parmer,  T.  M.  Cecil. 
Antelope — Christian — 703 — S.  Cornelius,  W.  E.  Wallace. 
Anson— Jones  Co.-,  Tex — 612 — J.  D.  Pickens,  T.  Bland. 
Archer  City— S.  Jackson— 249 — A.  Llewellyn,  T.  M.  Cecil. 
Athens — H.  Martin — 65 — W.  T.  Eustace,  T.  J.  Foster. 
Atlanta— S.  Jackson— 91 — W.  P.  Edsley,  J.  N.  Simmons. 
Aurora — R.  Q.  Mills — 360 — J.  P.  Perkins,  P.  F.  Lewis. 
Austin — J.  B.  Hood — 103 — Henry  E.  Shelley,  A.  F.  Robbins. 
Baird— A.  S.  Johnston— 654 — John  Trent,  J.  E.  W.  Lane. 
Ballinger— McCulloch— 557— J.  M.  Crosson,  H.  D.  Pearce. 
Bandera — Bandera — 643 — V.  T.  Sanders,  A.  L.  Scott. 
Barlett — Dock  Belt — 645 — D.  B.  F.  Belt,  W.  J.  Cagle. 
Bastrop — Bastrop — 569 — R.  J.  Price,  J.  C.  Buchanan. 
Beaumont — A.  S.  Johnston — 75 — Dr.  B.F.  Calhoun,  W.L.  Rigsby. 
Beeville — Walton — 575 — W.  S.  Duggat,  R.  W.  Archer. 

Bells — J.  Wheeler — 692 — P.  F.  Ellis,  J.  C.  Payne. 

Belton— Bell  Co.  C.  A.— 122— J.  A.  Wheeler,  H.  E.  Bradford. 
Bend — Hardee — 653 — Tom  Hollis,  J.  A.  Skipper. 

Bentonville — Cabell— S9—D.  R.  McKissack,  N.  L.  Henry. 
Bellville — Austin  Co. — 606 — W.  L.  Springfield,  K.  W.  Reese. 
Bristol — Fulkerson — 705 — H.  C Wood,  N.  D.  Bachman. 

Big  Springs— J.  Wheeler — 330 — J.  W.  Barnett,  R.  B.  Zinn. 
Blossom — J.  Pelham — 629 — W.  E.  Moore,  A.  W.  Black. 

Bocqueville — G.  B.  Gerald — 598 — — , J.  B.  Waddell. 

Bonham— Sul  Ross — 164 — S.  Lipscomb,  J.  P.  Holmes. 

Bowie — The  Bowie  Pelhams — 572 — R.  D.  Rugeley,  . 

Brady — B.  McCulloch — 563 — G.  L.  Beatty,  L.  Ballou. 
Brazoria — Clinton  Terry — 243— W.  F.  Smith,  J.  P Taylor. 
Breckinridge — Stephens  Co. — 314 — J.  T.  Camp,  G.  B.  Brown. 
Brenham — Washington — 239 — D.  C.  Giddings,  I.  D.  Affleck. 
Bridgeport— Do.— 56S — S.  W.  Cawling,  T.  W.  Redman. 
Brownwood — J'kson— 118— J.  T.  Rankin,  J.  C.  Roseborough. 
Bryan— J.  B.  Robertson— 124 — R.  K.  Chatham, W.G.Mitchell. 
Buffalo  Gap — Camp  Moody — 123 — R.  C.  Lyon,  L.  F.  Moody. 
Blum— Polignac— 509 — J.  M.  Pogue,  R.  W.  Sawyer. 

Caddo  Mills — Caddo  Mills — 502 — W.  L.  Cooper,  J.  T.  Hulsey. 
Caldwell — Rogers — 142 — W.  L.  Wommack,  J.  F.  Matthews. 
Calvert — Townsend — 111 — J.  C.  Roberts,  W.  J.  Purdom. 
Cameron — B.  McCulloch — 29 — J.  H.  Tracey,  J.  B.  Moore. 
Campbell— Camp  Ross — 185 — R.  W.  Ridley,  T.  G.  Smith. 
Canton — J.  L.  Hogg — 133 — T.  J.  Towles,  W.  D.  Thompson. 
Carthage — Randall — 163 — J.  P.  Forsyth,  J.  M.  Woolworth. 
Chico — Camp  McIntosh — 361 — L.  S.  Eddins,  G.  W.  Craft. 
Chicota — Camp  Texas — 667 — T.  B.  Johnson,  N.  L.  Griffin. 
Childress — Johnston — 259 — W.  H.  Crawford,  Geo.  R.  Allen. 
Cisco — Camp  Preveaux — 273 — T.  W.  Neal,  J.  S.  McDonough. 
Clarksville — Forbes— 77— Butler  Boyd,  Clay  Stacker. 
Clarksville — J.  C.  Burks — 656 — R.  C.  Graves,  A.  P.  Corley. 
Cleburne— Pat  Cleburne — SS — M.  S.  Kahle,  C.  Y.  Kouns. 
Colorado — Johnston — 113— L.  H.  Weatherby,  T.  Q.  Mullin. 
Columbia — J.  J.  Searcy — 717 — Capt.M.G.Guinn, Col. E. Hodge. 
Columbus — S’shire-Upton — 112 — G.  McCormick,  B.  M.  Baker 
Coleman — J.  Pelham — 76 — J.  J.  Callan,  M.  M.  Callen. 

Conroe — P.  P.  Porter — 60S — L.  E.  Dunn,  W.  A.  Bennett. 
Cold  Springs — San  Jacinto — 599 — G.  W.  McKellar,  G.  I. 
Turnby. 

Collinsville — B’regard— 306 — J.  B.  King,  W.  H.  Stephenson. 
Comanche — J.  Pelham — 565 — J.  T.  Tunnell,  T.  O.  Moor. 
Commerce — R.  E.  Lee— 231 — G.  G.  Lindsey,  W.  E.  Mangum. 
Cooper— Ector— 234— J.  N.  Boyd,  R.  J.  Pickett. 

Corpus  Christi — Johnston — 63 — M.  Downey,  M.  C.  Spann. 
Corsicana — C.  M.  Winkler — 147 — A.  F.  Wood,  H.  G.  Damon. 
Cresson — Joe  Wheeler — 5S1— J.  R.  Lay,  W.  M.  Crook. 
Crockett— Crockett— 141 — N.  B.  Barbee,  E.  Winfree. 

Cuero — Emmett  Lynch — 242 — V.  Hardt,  George  H.  Law. 
Daingerfield — Brooks — 307 — J.  N.  Zachery,  J.  A.  McGregor. 
Dallas — S.  Price — 31— D.  L.  Stuart,  Charles  L.  Miller. 
Decatur— B.  McCulloch— 30— Ira  Long,  J.  E.  Simmons. 
DeKalb — Tom  Wallace — 289 — L.  H.  Hall,  J.  D.  Stewart. 


Denton— Sul  Ross— 129 — J.  R.  Burton,  R.  B.  Anderson. 
Derine — J.  W.  Whitfield — 560 — L.  Thompson,  O.  A.  Knight. 
DeLeon — J.  E.  Johnston — 566 — W.  Howard,  J.  B.  Day. 

Del  Rio — Marmaduke — 615 — S.  H.  Barton,  J.  K.  Pierce. 
Del  Rio— Jno.  S.  Ford— 616 — W.  C.  Franklin,  L.  F.  Garner. 
Deport — W.  N.  Pendleton — 579 — C.  C.  Jackson,  J.  R.  Pride. 

Dodd  City — Camp  Maxey — 2S1 — W.  C.  Moore,  . 

Douglasville — Con.  Vet — 591 — R.  H.  Williams,  H.  R.  McCoy. 
Dublin — Erath  & Comanche — S5 — J.  T.  Harris,  L.  E.  Gillett. 
Dublin— A.  S.  Johnston — 564— W.  L.  Salsberry,  L.  E.  Gillett. 

Eagle  Lake — S.  Anderson— 619 , J.  B.  Walker. 

Eastland — S.  H.  Stout — 583 — J.  Kimble,  R.  M.  Jones. 

Edna — C.  L.  Owen — 666 — W.  P.  Laughter,  G.  L.  Gayle. 
Elgin— Jake  Standifer— 5S2— F.  S.  Wade,  R.  P.  Jones. 

El  Paso — J.  C.  Brown — 16S — W.  Kemp,  P.  F.  Edwards. 

Emma — Lone  Star — 19S — J.  W.  Murray,  — . 

Fairfield — W.  L.  Moody — S7 — G.  T.  Bradley,  L.  G.  Standifer. 
Flatonia— Killough— 593 — R.  O.  Faires,  R.  R.  Harrison. 
Floresville — Wilson  Co.— 225— W.  C.  Agee,  A.  D.  Evans. 
Forney — Camp  Bee — 130 — T.  M.  Daniel,  S.  G.  Fleming. 

Fort  Worth — Lee — 15S — K.  M.  VanZant,  W.  M.  McConnell. 
Frost — R.  Q.  Mills — 106 — A.  Chamberlain,  M.  F.  Wakefield. 
Gainesville — J.  E.  Johnston — 119 — J.  M.  Wright,  W.  A.  Sims. 
Galveston— Magruder — 105 — T.  N.  Waul,  H.  H.  Johnson. 
Gatesville — C.  A.— 135— W.  E.  Brown,  P.  C.  West. 
Georgetown — Lessure — 663— S.  K.  Brown,  R.  H.  Montg’m’ry. 

Gilmer — Con.  Vet.  Ass’n — 622 , J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Gilmer — L'pshur  Co. — 646 — A.  B.  Boren,  J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Glen  Rose — Private  R.  Wood — 5S4 — S.  Milam,  G.  L.  Booker. 
Goldthwaite — Jeff  Davis — 117 — D.  S.  Kelly,  G.  N.  Barr. 
Goliad — H.  H.  Brown — 597 — J.  P.  Kibbe,  J.  G.  Patton. 
Gonzales— Key— 156 — W.  D.  Finney,  M.  M.  Fitzgerald. 
Gordonville— Hodges — 392— W.  Hodges,  W.  Bassingame. 
Graham— Young  Co.— 127— O.  E.  Finley,  G.  H.  Crozier. 
Granbury— Granbury— 67— M.  Chadwich,  I.  R.  Morris. 

Grand  View— Johnston— 377— S.  N.  Honea,  J.  W.  Meador. 
Greenville — J.  E.  Johnston— 267 — S.  R.  Etter,  A.  H.  Hefner. 
Haskell— Con.  Vets— W.  W.  Fields,  S.  L.  Robertson. 
Hallettsville— Col.  J.  Walker— 248 — V.  Ellis,  B.  F.  Burke. 
Hamilton — A.  S.  Johnston — 116 — B.  Fort,  L.  A.  H.  Smith. 
Hemstead— Tom  Green— 136 — V.  B.  Thornton,  S.  Schwarz. 
Henderson — Ras  Redwine — 295 — J.  M.  Mays,  C.  C.  Doyle. 
Henrietta— Sul  Ross— 172— J.  C.  Skipwith,  C.  B.  Patterson. 
Hico— A.  S.  Johnston— 116— R.  Y.  Cox,  A.  L.  Maxwell. 
Hillsboro— Hill  County— 166 — J.  P.  Cox,  Dr.  N.  B.  Kennedy. 
Honey  Grove— Davidson— 294 — J.  H.  Lynn,  J.  L.  Ballinger. 
Houston— Dick  Dowling— 197 — A Schilling,  C.C.Beavens.Sr. 
Huntsville — J.  C.  Upton— 43— J.  T.  Jarrard,  W.  H.  Woodall. 
Jacksborough — Morgan — 364 — S.  W.  Eastin,  W.  J.  Denning. 
Jacksborough — Hughes — 365 — J.  A.  Hudson,  F.  R.  Aston. 
Jewett — R.  S.  Gould — 611 — J.  E.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Waltmon. 
Kaufman — G.  D.  Manion— 145 — M.  Haynie,  D.  Coffman. 
Kerrville — Kerrville — 699 — R.  H.  Colvin,  G.  W.  Colvin. 
Kilgore — Buck  Kilgore — 283 — W.  A.  Miller,  R.  W.  Wynn. 
Kingston — A.  S.  Johnston — 71 — J.  F.  Puckett,  P.  G.  Carter. 
Ladonia— R.  E.  Lee — 126 — W.  B.  Merrill,  E.  W.  Cummens. 
LaGrange — Col.  B.  Timmons — 61 — R.  H.  Phelps,  N.  Holman. 
Lampasas— R.  E.  Lee — 66 — D.  C.  Thomas,  T.  H.  Haynie. 
Laredo — S.  Brunarides — 637 — T.  W.  Dodd,  E.  R.  Tarver. 
Lexington— Lexington— 64S—J.  A.  Wilson,  T.  S.  Chandler. 
Livingston— Ike  Turner— 321— T.  H.  Williams,  A.  B.  Green. 

Liberty— E.  B.  Pickett — 626— B.  H.  Cameron,  . 

Lexington— T.  Douglas— 555 — T.  S.  Douglas,  E.  A.  Burns. 
Llano — Johnston — 647 — J.  S.  Atchison,  E.  H.  Alexander. 
Lockhart— Pickett— 570— M.  R.  Stringfellow,  J.  N.  L.  Curdy. 
Longview— J.  B.  Gregg — 5S7— S.  E.  Nelson,  Ras  Young. 
Lubbock — Lubbock— 138 — W.  D.  Crump,  G.  W.  Shannon. 
Lufkin— Camp  Lowe — 614 — A.  W.  Ellis,  E.  L.  Robb. 
Madisonville— Walker— 12S — J.  C.  Webb,  G.  H.  Hubbard. 

Manor — Manor — 664 — , . 

Marlin — Willis  L.  Lang — 299 — G.  A.  King,  J.  T.  Owen. 
Marshall— W.  P.  Love — 621— E.  J.  Fry,  W.  G.  Rudd. 

Mason— Fort  Mason— 618 — W.  L.  Leslie,  Wilson  Hey. 

Mathis — Buchel— SOS — N.  C.  Howard,  Wm.  M.  Long. 
Mathews— Lane  Diggs — 750 — J.  B.  Donovan,  Sands  Smith. 
Memphis — Hall  County — 245 — F.  M.  Murray,  G.  W.  Tipton. 
Menardville — Menardville — 32S — L.  P.  Sieker,  H.  Wilson. 
Meridian — Johnston — 115 — A.  W.  Sears,  J.  H.  Johnson. 
Merkel— Merkel— 79— J.  T.  Tucker,  A.  A.  Baker. 

Mexia — J.  Johnston — 94 — R.  J.  Bryant,  H.  W.  Williams. 
Minneola— Wood  Co— 153— J.  H.  Huffmaster,  T.  J.  Goodwin. 
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Mt.  Enterprise— Rosser— 82— T.  Turner,  B.  Birdwell. 

Mt.  Pleasant— D.  Jones— 121 — C.  L.  Dillahunty,  J.  C.  Turner. 
Montague — Bob  Stone — 93— J.  T.  Garrin,  R.  F.  Crirnm. 
McGregor — 274 — J.  D.  Smith,  W.  H.  Harris. 

McKinney— Collin  Co. — 109— Col.  F.  M.  Hill,  H.  C.  Mack. 
Mt.  Vernon— B.  McCulloch— 300 — W.  T.  Gass,  J.  J.  Morris. 
Mt.  Enterprise — Rosser — 82 — T.  Turner. 

Murfreesboro— Palmer— 81— R.  Ransom,  H.  H.  Norman. 
Nacogdoches — Raguet— G20 — G.  B.  Crain,  R.  D.  Chapman. 
Navasota — H.  H.  Boone — 102 — W.  E.  Barry,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
New  Boston — Sul  Ross — 287— G.  H.  Rea,  T.  J.  Wattington. 
Rockwall — Rockwall — 74 — M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 
Oakville — J.  Donaldson — 195 — A.  Coker,  T.  M.  Church. 
Orange— W.  P.  Love— 639— B.  H.  Nosworthy,  P.  B.  Curry. 
Palestine — Palestine — 44— J.  W.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Fullinwider. 
Paradise— P.  Cleburne— 363— A.  J.  Jones,  L.  T.  Mason. 
Paris— A.  S.  Johnston — 70 — O.  F.  Parish,  S.  S.  Record. 
Paint  Rock— Jeff  Davis — 168 — W.  T.  Melton,  J.  A.  Steen. 
Palo  Pinto— St’wall  Jackson — 772— J.  M.  Bly,  J.  P.  Howard. 
Pearsall— Hardeman— 290— R.  M.  Harkness,  H.  Maney. 
Pleasanton — Val  Verde — 594 — A.  J.  Rowe,  J.  R.  Cook. 

Pilot  Point— Winnie  Davis — 479 — O.  A.  Herne,  A.  M.  Doran. 
Portsmouth— Stonewall— 758— L.  P.  Slater.  J.  Thos.  Dunn. 
Purcell — Robt.  E.  Lee — 771 — F.  M.  Fox,  W.  H.  Owsley. 
Quanah— R.  E.  Rodes — 661 — H.  W.  Martin,  W.  H.  Dunson. 
Richmond — F.  Terry— 227— P.  E.  Pearson,  H.  L.  Somerville. 
Ringgold — J.  C.  Wood — 719 — G.  G.  Buchanan,  J.  W.  Long. 
Ripley— Gen.  Hood — 280 — W.  R.  M.  Slaughter,  J.  H.  Hood. 
Rising  Star— J.  McClure — 559 — B.  Frater,  J.  T.  Armstrong. 
Rockwall — Rockwall — 74 — M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 
Roby— W.  W.  Loring — 154 — A.  P.  Kelley,  V.  H.  Anderson. 
Robert  Lee— R.  Coke — 600 — J.  P.  Hutchinson,  H.  H.  Heybey. 
Rockport — Rockport— 610 — P.  H.  Terry,  G.  F.  Perreno,  Sr. 
Rockwell— Rockwell— 74— M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 
Rogersville— Kyle  Blevins— 777— L.  N.  Lyle,  F.  'A.  Shotwell. 
Rusk — Ross  Ector — 513— M.  J.  Whitman,  T.  S.  Townsend. 
San  Antonio — A.  S.  Johnston — 144 — D.  M.  Poor.W.W.  Sloan. 
San  Augustine — J.  Davis — 386 — F.  H.  Tucker,  G.  E.  Gatling. 
San  Saba— W.  P.  Rogers— 322 — G.  Harris,  A.  Duggan. 

Santa  Anna— Lamar— 371— G.  W.  Lappington,  Will  Hubert. 
San  Angelo— S.  Sutton — 605 — M.  Mays,  J.  R.  Norsworthy. 
San  Marcos— Woods— 609 — W.  O.  Hutchinson,  T.  J.  Peel. 

Seguin— H.  E.  McCulloch — J.  E.  LeGette,  . 

Sealy— San  Felipe — 624 — Sam  Stone,  N.  P.  Ward. 

Seymour — B.  Forrest— 86 — T.  H.  C.  Peery,  R.  J.  Browing. 
Sherman — Mildred  Lee — 90 — J.  H.  Dills,  Robert  Walker. 
Smithville — McNeal — 825 — M.  A.  Hopkins,  Wm.  Plummer. 

South  Prairie— South  Prairie— 393 — W.  L.  Hefner,  — . 

Sweetwater— E.  C.  Walthail— 92 — J.  M.  Foy,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Sulphur  Sp’gs— Ashcroft— 170— R.  Henderson,  M.  G.  Miller. 
Taylor — A.  S.  Johnston — 165 — J.  R.  Hargis,  M.  B.  McLain. 
Tazewell — Brown-Harman— A.  J.  May,  T.  P.  Bowen. 
Terrell — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 45 — J.  A.  Anthony,  V.  Reinhardt. 
Texarkana— A.  P.  Hill— 269— J.  M.  Benefield,  J.  D.  Gaines. 
Trinity — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 603 — W.  W.  Dawson,  I.  N.  Parker. 
Tupelo — J.  M.  Stone — 131— Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Sareny. 
Tyler— A.  S.  Johnston — 48— J.  P.  Douglas,  B.  W.  Roberts. 
Uralde — John  R.  Baylor — 585—0.  Ellis,  W.  H.  Beaumont. 
Van  Alstyne — W.  Davis— 625— C.  J.  McKinney,  J.  W.  Pattie. 
Velasco — Velasco — 592 — J.  R.  Duke,  Thos.  E.  Donhitt. 
Vernon — Camp  Cabell — 125 — Eugene  Easton,  M.  D.  Davis. 
Victoria — Scurry — 516 — R.  N.  Weisiger,  W.  L.  Davidson. 
Waco — Pat  Cleburne — 222 — J.  D.  Shaw,  W.  C.  Cooper. 

Waxahachie— Parsons  C.  A’n— 296 , A.  M.  Dechman. 

Waxahachie— W.  Davis — 108— J.  B.  Wilson,  W.  G.  F.  Ross. 
Weatherford— Green— 169— J.  W.  Squyres,  M.  V.  Kinnison. 
Wellington — C.  County — 257 — J.  H.  McDowell,  J.  M.  Yates. 
Wharton — Buchell — 228 — L.  B.  Browne,  Bat  Smith. 
Whitesboro — Reeves — 288 — J.  W.  M.  Hughes,  B.  M.  Wright. 
Wichita  Falls— Hardee— 73— W.  R.  Crockett,  N.  A.  Robinson. 
Will’s  Point— Do. — 302 — A.  N.  Alford,  W.  A.  Benham. 
Woodville — Magnolia— 588 — J.  B.  F.  Kincade,  J.  D.  Collier. 
Yoakum— Camp  Hardeman — 604 — F.  M.  Tatum,  T.  M.  Dodd. 


VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  Thos.  A.  Brander,  Commander,  Richmond,  Va. 
Col.  Jos.  V.  Bidgood,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  S.  Garnett,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Brig.  Gen.  Micajah  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Front  Royal— Con.  Vet.— 804— Giles  Cook,  Jr.,  C.  Grimes. 


Freeshade — H.Claybrook— 812 — W.  S.  Christian,  J.  H.  Fleet. 

Lebanon — Confed.  Vet.— S35 — J.  W.  Bausell,  . 

Petersburg — A.  P.  Hill — 837 — O.  B.  Morgan,  C.  A.  Bishop. 

POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 

Abingdon— W.  E.  Jones— 707— A.  F.  Cook,  T.  K.  Trigg. 

Appomattox — Appomattox — 700 — , . 

Berkley— N’yer-Shaw— 720— L.  M.  Wingfield,  R.  Randolph. 
Gordonsville — Grymes — 724 — C.  L.  Graves,  R.  H.  Stratton. 
Hampton— Lee — 485— J.  W.  Richardson,  W.  T.  Daugherty. 
Harrisonburg— Gibbons — 438 — D.  H.  L.  Martz.J.  S.  Messerly. 

Independence — Grayson  Vets — 669 — R.  G.  Bourne,  . 

Jenkins’  Bridge — H.  West — 651 — F.  Fletcher,  . 

Pulaski  City— J.  A.  Walker— 721— J.  Macgili,  R.  H.  Stewart. 
Radford— Wharton-H43—G.  C.  Wharton,  R.  H.  Adams. 
Reams  Station— Stuart— 211— M.  A.  and  A.  B.  Moncure. 
Richmond— Pickett— 204 — R.  N.  Northern,  P.  McCurdy. 
Richmond— Lee— 181— K.  M.  VanZandt,  W.  M.  McConnell. 
Roanoke — W.  Watts — 205 — S.  S.  Brooke,  Hugh  W.  Fry. 
Staunton— Jackson — 469— T.  D.  Ransom,  S.  T.  McCullough. 

Tazewell — Confed.  Veteran — 726 , Jas.  O'Keefe. 

West  Point— Cooke— 184 — D.  A.  T.  Whiting,  J.  H.  Phanp. 
Williamsburg— McGruder-Ewell — 210 — J.  H.  Moncure,  H.  T. 
Jones. 

Winchester — T.  Ashby — 240— J.  J.  Williams,  P.  W.  Boyd. 
Woodstock— Shenand’h— 680— P.  D.  Stephenson,  G.W.  Miley. 


Washington — Confed.  Veterans’  Ass’n — R.  Byrd  Lewis,  W. 
Q.  Lowd. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Romney — Hampshire — 446 — C.  S.  White,  J.  S.  Pancake. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


POSTOFFICE.  CAMP.  NO.  OFFICERS. 
Washington — Washington  City  Confed.  Ass’n — 171 — D.  J.  A. 
Maloney,  W.  Z.  Lord. 


ROSTER  OF  VIRGINIA  CAMPS. 


Composing  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  in 
That  State  June  30,  1896. 


No.  Name.  Location.  Commander.  Adjutant. 

1—  R.  E.  Lee  No.  1. — Richmond — J.  T.  Gray,  J.  T.  Stratton. 

2 —  Maury — Fredericksburg — T.  F.  Proctor,  R.  C.  Hart. 

3 —  Pickett-Buchanan — Norfolk — H.  C.  Woodhouse,  T.  B. 

Jackson. 

4 —  Stonewall— Portsmouth — J.  T.  Crocker,  J.  T.  Dunn. 

5 —  R.  E.  Lee  No.  2 — Alexandria — Thos. Perry,  J.C.Milburne. 

6 —  A.  P.  Hill  No.  1 — Petersburg — O.  B.  Morgan, C.R. Bishop. 

7 —  Clinton-Hateher — Leesburg — E.  V.  White,  W.  N.  Wise. 

8 —  Garland-Rodes — Lynchburg — Kirk  Otey,  T.  D.  Jennings. 

9 —  G.  E.  Pickett — Richmond — R.  N.  Northern,  P.  McCurdy. 

10 —  R.  .E.  Lee  No.  3 — Hampton — J.  W.  Richardson,  W.  T. 

Dougherty. 

11—  Urquhart-Gillette— Courtland — L.  R.  Edwards,  W.  W. 

White. 

12—  John  R.  Cooke— West  Point— Dr.  C.  T.  Whiting,  J.  H. 

Phaup. 

13 —  Wm.  Watts— Roanoke— T.  P.  Buford,  Hugh  W.  Fry. 

14 —  John  Bowie  Strange — Charlottesville — Jas.  M.  Garnett, 

W.  N.  Wood. 

15—  A.  P.  Hill  No.  2— Culpeper— R.  R.  Duncan,  R.D.Luttrell. 

16 —  Ewell — Prince  Wm.  Co. — J.  E.  Harrell,  B.  D.  Merchant. 

17 —  Calleote-Wrenn — Isle  of  Wight  C.  H.— F.  C.  Roberts, 

N.  F.  Young. 

18 —  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  No.  1— Dinwiddie  C.  H. — E.  L.  Perkins, 

A.  T.  Powell.  , 

19 —  Thornton-Pickett — Farmville — S.  W.  Paulett,  B.  M.  Cox. 

20 —  Stover — Strasburg — R.  D.  Funkhouser,  L.  Hum. 

21—  J.  A.  Early — Rocky  Mount— G.  M.  Helms,  Chas.  D.  Lee. 

22 —  Turner  Ashby — Winchester— J.  J. Williams,  P.  W.  Boyd. 

23 —  Magruder-Ewell — Williamsburg—  Dr.  J.  D.  Moncure,  H. 

T.  Jones. 

24 —  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  No.  2— Berry ville,  Clarke  Co.— T.  D. 

Gold,  Joseph  Price. 

25 —  Stonewall  Jackson — Staunton — Jed.  Hotchkiss,  F.  B. 

Berkeley. 

26 —  L.A. Armistead — Boydton — Chas.  Alexander,  E.B. Goode. 

27 —  Louisa— Louisa  C.  H. — Wm.  Kean,  W.  T.  Meade. 

28 —  G.  C.  Wharton— Radford— G.  C.  Wharton,  R.  H.  Adams. 

29 —  Page-Puller— Gloucester  C.  H. — Chas.  Catlett.  M.  Jones. 

30 —  Niemyer-Shaw — Berkeley— J.  S.  Whitworth,  E.  Rudd. 

31 —  John  W.  Rowan— Charleston,  W.  Va. — Rev.  Dr.  A.  C. 

Hopkins,  C.  F.  Gallaher. 

32—  Lee- Jackson— Lexington — J.  C.  Boude,  W.  C.  Steuart. 

33 —  Jas.  F.  Preston— Christianburg — H.  D.  Wade.J.H. Kipps. 

34 —  H.  A.  Carrington— Smithville— W.  H.  Smith,  J.B.Faris. 

35 —  Wm.  S.  Grymes— Gordonsville — C.  L.  Graves,  It.  H. 

Stratton. 

36 —  Magruder— Newport  News — G.W.  Nelms,  T.  N.  Eubank. 
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37 —  Highland — Monterey— J.  C.  Matheny,  O.  Wilson. 

38 —  H.  A.  Wise-W.  H.  P.  Lee — Lunenburg — Stith  Bolling, 

R.  A.  Moore. 

39 —  Lane-Diggs — Mathews  C.  H. — J.  B.  Donovan,  S.  Smith. 

40—  J.  C.  Carpenter— Covington— J.  J.  Hobbs,  S.S. Carpenter. 

41 —  Appomattox — Appomattox  C.  H. — R.  B.  Poore,  T.  J. 

Stratton. 

42 —  Jas.  A.  Walker — Pulaski — C.  L.  Teaney,  R.  H.  Stewart. 

43 —  Bath — Warm  Springs — Wm.  M.  McAllister,  Geo.  Mustoe. 

44 —  Tom  Smith — Suffolk — T.  W.  Smith,  John  F.  Lotzia. 

45 —  J.  B.  Evans — Blacksburg — M.  D.  Bennett,  J.  C.  Grissom. 
4tl — Collins-Garnett— King  George  C.  H.— W.  A.  Smith,  E. 

L.  Hunter. 

47 —  Peachy-Gilmer-Br'k’ridge — Fincastle — M.  V.  B.  Hickok, 

W.  G.  Pettigrew. 

48—  Kemper-Strother-Fry— Madison— A.  N.  Funks,  J.  M. 

Rosser. 

49—  Wright-Latane Tappahannock— T.  R.  B.  Wright, 

Wm.  Campbell. 

50 —  J.  E.  Johnston  No.  1 — Bedford  City — Samuel  Griffin, 

W.  H.  Mosby. 

51 —  W.  B.  Newton — Ashland — Richard  Irby,  B.  K.  Cocke. 

52 —  Lawson-Ball — Lancaster — J.  C.  Ewell,  T.  A.  Pinckard. 

53—  Pickett  Stuart — Nottoway  C.  H.—J.  C.  Harrison,  E.  S. 

Deane. 

54 —  Fluvanna — Palmyra — Wm.  B.  Pettit,  B.  W.  Taylor. 

55 —  Wm.  Terry — Wytheville — J.H.  Fulton,  Robt.  Gleaves. 

56 —  Brown-Harman — Tazewell— A.  J.  May,  T.  P.  Bowen. 

57 —  Healy-Claybrook— Saluda — Wm.  S.  Christian, J.H. Fleet. 

58 —  Westmoreland — Plague — R.  J. Washington,  J.W.C. Davis. 

59 —  J.  E.  Johnston  No.  2 — Manchester — A.  C.  Attkisson,  J. 

T.  Butler. 

60 —  Myers-Riddlebarger— Edenburg — R.  M.  Lantz,  J.  B. 

Sheffler. 

61—  Irving— Buckingham  C.  H.—J.  T.  Rogers,  J.  C.  Hanes. 

62 —  Jim  Pleasants — Goochland  C.  H. — G.  F.  Harrison,  H. 

H.  Hoye. 

63 —  J.  E.  Johnston  No.  .3— Lignum — J.  M.  Harris,  D.  J.  Kyle. 

64 —  Stuart-Hairston — Martinsville — W.  W.  Morris,  J.  B.  C. 

Ambrose. 

65—  Gibson-McCready— Marion— A.  G.  Pendleton,  J.  H. 

Gollehon. 

66 —  Ball-Betts-Stakes — Heathsville — Hiram  E.  Coles,  Slater 

Cowert. 

67 —  Chamblis-Barham — Emporia— A.  W.  Furgerson,  E.  L. 

Turner. 

68 —  Geo.  H.  Summers— Shenandoah — R.  S.  Pritchett,  J.  E. 

Price. 

69 —  Hupp-Deyerle — Salem — R.  H.  Logan,  G.  W.  Zirkle. 

70 —  Brunswick— Lawrenceville — F.  G.  Jones,  F.  E.  Buford. 

71—  Richmond  Co. — Warsaw — W.  A.  Brockenbrough,  O.  M. 

Le  Moine. 

72 —  McElhaney — Lebanon — PI.  H.  Dickenson,  J.  W.  Bausell. 

73 —  Marr — Fairfax  C.  H.—J.  Owens  Berry,  I.  Cooper. 

74 —  Blue  Ridge — Buena  Vista — C.  F.  Jordan,  J.  L.  Adair. 

75 —  Henry  Gantt — Scottsville— J.  C.  Hill,  J.  C.  Hall. 

76 —  Cabell-Graves— Danville — E.  B.  Withers,  R.  A.  Walters. 

77—  Mercer — Bluefield,  W.  Va. — J.  M.  French,  W.  A.  Cooper. 

78 —  Wise — Buckingham  C.  H. — J.  W.  Fisher,  R.R. Saunders. 

79 —  Edmunds — Kentuck — R.  W.  Townes,  Robt.  Bradley. 

80 —  Pridemore — Jonesville — C.  T.  Duncan,  J.  A.  G.  Hyatt. 

81 —  Giles — Pearisburg — D.  C.  French,  . 

82—  Bagby-Smith-Fox— King  and  Queen  C.  H.— Theo. 

Courtney,  . 

83—  Halifax— Halifax  C.  H. , . 

There  were  present  at  Richmond,  from  72  of  the  83 
camps,  5,386.  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  1 reported  260;  Mercer 
Camp,  at  Bluefield,  and  J.  E.  Johnston  Camp,  at  Bedford 
City,  each  200;  Stonewall  Camp,  at  Portsmouth,  175;  Gamps 
Geo.  E.  Pickett,  Richmond;  A.  P.  Hill  No.  2,  Culpeper; 
Turney  Ashby,  Winchester,  each  150,  while  there  were  100 
and  over  of  various  other  camps. 

The  foregoing  lists  are  as  accurate  as  can  well  be  expected. 


AN  HOUR  IN  HOLLYWOOD  CEMETERY. 


BY  MRS.  MAY  M.  ANDERSON. 

The  haze  of  Indian  summer  lay 
Across  the  dreamy  hills, 

And  plaintive  murmurs  filled  the  air 
From  Nature’s  hidden  rills. 

A mourner  clad  in  sombre  black, 

With  proud,  but  gentle  face. 

Stood  by  three  narrow  grass-grown  graves. 

With  thoughtful,  tender  grace, 

She  strewed  white  blossoms  o’er  the  mounds, 
Then  turned  her  tearful  eyes 
Where  thirty  thousand  brave  ones  slept 
Beneath  the  sun-lit  skies. 

“The  dear  South  gave  her  bravest,  best, 

And  gave  them  all  in  vain  !” 

She  sighed,  as  bitter  memories  woke 
A tide  of  grief  and  pain. 

A human  rosebud,  fair  and  sweet, 

Her  Hubert’s  wilful  Rose, 


Ran  gayly  up  and  clasped  her  hand. 

“Oh,  grandma,  see  ! He  knows 
Just  how  dear  grandpa  fell ! He  saw 
The  awful  charge  that  day  !” 

She  cried,  and  pointed  down  the  path, 

Her  young  voice  blithe  and  gay. 

The  mourner  turned,  then  caught  her  breath 
A soldier,  clad  in  blue, 

With  silvered  hair  and  stately  tread, 

Had  met  her  startled  view. 

He  drew  more  near.  She  turned  her  eyes 
Upon  each  grass-grown  grave 
Where  slept  her  dead.  The  soldier  paused. 

“Here  rest  three  warriors  brave,” 

He  gently  said,  and  on  the  mounds 
Laid  rosebuds  pure  and  white. 

She  turned  and  faced  him,  then,  her  eyes 
With  bitter  memories  bright. 

He  read  her  heart — the  sorrow  there, 

The  suffering  and  the  pride — 

And  to  his  eyes  a tear-drop  sprang 
He  did  not  care  to  hide. 

Sweet,  wilful  Rose,  with  childish  grace, 
Reached  upward,  and  he  stooped 
And  raised  her  to  his  stalwart  breast. 

The  mourner’s  eyelids  drooped, 

And  sudden  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 

For  in  that  simple  act 
She  saw  the  bitter  past  was  dead ! 

Could  she  accept  the  fact? 

She  trembled,  wavered,  saw  the  child 
Smile  in  the  stranger’s  face ; 

Then  watched  him  stroke  her  sunny  hair 
Till  tears  to  smiles  gave  place 
Her  smiles  were  sadder  than  her  tears. 

The  soldier  reached  across, 

And  o’er  the  mounds  their  hands  were  clasped; 

The  gold  was  freed  from  dross. 

She  never  saw  his  face  again, 

But  o’er  her  shadowed  way 
The  tide  of  universal  love 

Holds  calm  and  peaceful  sway. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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CONFEDERATE  HEROES  AND  MARTYRS. 

B.  L.  RIDLEY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

History  tells  us  of  martyrs  and  their  sacrifices  for 
principles.  Among-  the  notable  in  Reformation  days 
were  those  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  perished  in 
the  flames  in  1.555.  Their  words,  as  devotees  to  their 
convictions,  are  our  heritage.  At  the  sight  of  the 
flames,  Latimer  exclaimed,  “Be  of  good  cheer, 
Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day 
light  such  a candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out.”  Ridley  replied,  “Be 
of  good  heart,  Brother  Latimer,  for  God  will  either 
assuage  the  flames  or  else  give  us  strength  to  en- 
dure them.”  It  was  just  this  kind  of  conviction, 
although  of  a political  nature,  th?.t  prompted  the 
soldiers  of  the  South. 


n s JOBE. 


Those  to  which  I refer  were  private  soldiers. 
Dee  S.  Jobe  was  a scout,  and  of  the  famous  men 
commanded  by  “Coleman.”  Jobe  lived  near  Me- 
chanicsville,  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  He  was 
only  a boy  of  twenty  years.  Detailed  from  the 
Twentieth  Tennessee  and  ordered  into  the  lines  of 
the  Federals  from  Bragg’s  army,  he  had  fallen  to 
sleep  in  a thicket  and  some  one  gave  notice  of  his 
hiding  place  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  dubbed  him  “bushwhacker,”  but  offered  to 
spare  his  life  if  he  would  tell  of  his  comrades  and 
of  their  proposed  meeting  place.  Jobe  declined 
and  they  tortured  him  to  death  by  putting  out  his 
eyes  and  pulling  out  his  tongue.  The  leader  who 
had  him  killed  became  a raving  maniac  in  contem- 
plating his  bloody  deed.  He  said  that  Jobe  was 
the  bravest  man  he  ever  saw. 


Some  of  his  comrades  of  the  Coleman  Scouts  who 
survived  the  war,  after  a fitting  preamble,  resolved, 
“That  while  we  regret,  with  the  sorrow  of  our  in- 
most souls,  D.  S.  Jobe’s  cruel  fate,  we  can  but  re- 
collect with  pride  how  nobly  he  died — strangled, 
beaten  and  abused;  yet  he  defied  his  persecutors  to 
the  end. 

“Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror, 

For  now  he  lives  in  fame  though  not  in  life.” 

The  signatures  to  that  paper  are  given  to  show 
their  membership. 

H.  B.  Shaw,  Captain;  Wm.  Roberts,  Geo.  D. 
Hughes,  Jno.  G.  Davis,  James  T.  Patterson,  W.  H. 
Portch,  Sam  Roberts,  Alex.  Greig,  J.  T.  Brown, 
A.  H.  Douglas,  T.  M.  Joplen,  L.  A.  Owen,  N.  J. 
Vaughn,  W.  J.  Moore,  Richard  Anderson,  J.  M. 
Shute. 

There  is  a sequel  to 
Jobe’s  tragic  end  that 
in  sentiment  and  devo- 
tion is  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  Damon  and 
Pythias  or  of  Jonathan 
and  David.  Jobe  had  a 
kinsman  and  brother 
scout,  Dee  Smith,  a 
neighbor  and  friend. 
When  he  was  told  of 
Jobe’s  torture  and  per- 
secution he  grew  des- 
perate and  his  mind  be- 
came  unhinged.  He 
left  the  Forty -fifth 
Tennessee  Regiment 
near  Chattanooga, 
raised  the  black  flag 
dee  smith.  and  declared  that 

henceforth  he  would 
never  take  a prisoner.  It  is  asserted  that  he  slew 
not  less  than  fifty  of  his  enemies.  At  last  they  sur- 
rounded him  near  Nolensville,  Tenn.,  and  shot  him. 
Afterward  they  brought  him  twenty  miles  from 
Nolensville  to  Murfreesboro.  Although  in  excru- 
ciating pain  when  the  doctors  probed  his  wounds, 
he  said  that  he  would  die  before  his  enemies  should 
see  him  flinch.  Fortunately,  he  died  before  noon 
of  the  next  da}r,  at  which  time  he  was  to  be  hanged. 

John  Bowman,  a member  of  Col.  Paul  Anderson’s 
Cavalry,  was  cut  off  in  Hood’s  retreat  and  took 
shelter  near  Murfreesboro,  his  home.  They  caught 
him  near  Drennon,  a town  midway  between  Mur- 
freesboro and  Lebanon,  and  tied  him  to  a tree.  In- 
stead of  begging  for  his  life,  he  defied  and  heaped 
epithets  upon  his  captors  until  they,  in  frenzied 
rage,  riddled  him  with  bullets. 

I had  an  experience  with  Bowman  in  1864  that 
showed  his  recklessness  and  want  of  fear.  While 
Hood  was  environing  Nashville  and  F orrest  was  dash- 
ing upon  Murfreesboro,  seventy-five  “Yanks”  had 
been  in  a block-house  near  Smyrna  depot,  guarding 
the  railroad  between  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro. 
Things  were  getting  so  “squally”  that  they  left  for 
their  fortress  at  Murfreesboro.  Four  Rebs  had 
slipped  through  from  Hood’s  army  to  see  home- 
folks,  John  Bowman  among  them.  They  looked 
up  the  pike  and  saw  it  black  with  blue  coats.  The 
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idea  naturally  was  that  they  were  so  badly  fright- 
ened a shot  or  two  would  stampede  them,  and  that 


JOHN  BOWMAN. 


we  would  get  at  least  their  wagons  and  teams. 
Knowing  every  pig  path,  they  rushed  through  cedars . 
and  ensconced  themselves  in  a thicket  on  Searcy’s 
farm  alongside  of  the  old  road.  As  the  seven- 
ty-five marched  along  each  Reb  on  his  horse  drew 
his  Navy  and  fired.  Did  they  run?  Well,  “never 
in  the  wide  world.”  I can  hear  that  Yankee  officer 
now  cry,  “Halt!  Right  wheel!  Fire!” 

They  peeled  the  saplings,  made  shot  holes  through 
our  clothes  and  saddles;  it  looked  like  demons  had 
turned  loose  upon  us,  and  it  seemed  that  they 
would  kill  us  in  spite  of  fate.  We  got  over  the  hill 
after  a time;  they  did  not  pursue — nor  did  we. 
Bowman  wanted  to  go  back  and  attack  again,  but 
the  rest  of  us  demurred.  We  dubbed  that  battle 
“Hardup,”  for  if  ever  there  was  a hard  time  getting 
out  of  a thicket,  that  was  one.  Did  we  get  wagons? 
No;  did  not  want  them.  Capture  “Yanks?”  No;  we 
were  glad  enough  to  save  scalps.  It  was  John  Bow- 
man’s recklessness  that  induced  four  of  us  to  attack 
seventy-five!  One  of  the  young  men,  only  fourteen 
at  that  time,  (Dr.  G.  W.  Crosthwaite,  of  Florence, 
Tenn.,)  and  who  received  only  this  baptism  of  fire 
during  the  great  war,  often  now  speaks  of  the  “bat- 
tle of  Hardup”  as  one  which  ought  to  be  recorded. 

Another  example  of  filial  affection  is  portrayed  in 
the  character  of  John  Massey  who  was  shot  at 
Fayetteville,  Tenn.  He  came  into  the  Federal 
lines  to  visit  his  brother.  They  heard  he  was  a 
bushwhacker  and  in  attempting  his  arrest  got  hold 
of  his  brother  through  mistake.  Hearing  of  this, 
Massey  went  to  Fayetteville,  gave  himself  up,  told 
the  “Yanks”  that  they  had  the  wrong  man,  that  his 
brother  was  a non-combatant,  of  large  family,  and 
although  he  himself  was  not  a bushwhacker,  but  a 
regular  soldier,  he  was  the  man  they  wanted.  The 
enemy  released  the  brother  and  shot  poor  Massey  in 
his  stead.  Oh,  how  beautiful  a sentiment  and  what 
a tie  of  affection,  of  brotherly  love!  Fayetteville 
ought  to  mark  the  spot  made  sacred  by  his  martyrdom. 

The  acts  of  these  soldiers  show  the  grit  out  of 
which  the  Southern  Soldier  was  made.  Will  not 
some  man  favored  by  fortune  immortalize  himself 
and  do  posterity  a service  by  paying  a knightly  trib- 


ute to  the  Private’s  worth?  “Some  sweet  day” 
won’t  there  be  a cenotaph  erected,  not  only  to  com- 


JOHN  MASSEY". 


memorate  Southern  valor,  but  American  bravery, 
as  emphasized  by  soldiers  of  the  South?  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  won’t  you  undertake  it?  If  so, 
it  will  be  well  done. 


Here  is  another 
unsung  hero.  He 
escaped  the  perils 
of  war  miraculous- 
ly, although  shot 
many  times — Tom 
Joplin,  familiarly 
known  in  the  army 
as  “Jop.”  There 
was  no  more  faith- 
ful scout  in  the 
service.  He  is  liv- 
ing near  Franklin 
now  and  in  good 
health.  It  is  a 
treat  to  hear  him 
tell  of  his  hair- 
breadth escapes 
and  perilous  mis- 
sions with  Sam 
Davis,  Dee  Jobe, 
Dee  Smith  and 
other  associate 
scouts.  He  was 
often  left  for  dead, 
but  always  turned 
tom  joplin.  Up  wjjen  the  ene- 

my contemplated  a move.  Joplin  was  shot  the 
evening  before  Sam  Davis  was  captured,  near 
Bainbridge.  He  had  left  Davis  only  a short  time;  he 
also  had  important  messages  for  General  Bragg  and 
although  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  he  pushed 
on,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  until  they  were  delivered. 
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CROSSING  OVER  INTO  MARYLAND. 


J.  B.  Polley  to  “Charming-  Nellie,”  October  8, 
’62,  continued: 

“Ugh-igh!”  exclaimed  Bob  Murray  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  5th,  with  an  emphatic  crescendo 
inflection  on  the  last  syllable.  “Darned  if  I don’t 
believe  all  the  ice  houses  in  Western  Maryland  were 
emptied  into  this  river  last  night.”  We  were 
wading  the  Potomac,  bent  on  effacing  the  print  of 
the  “despot’s  heel”  from  “Maryland’s  shore,”  and 
Dick  had  just  stumbled  over  a rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel  and  gone  under,  head  and  ears.  With 
less  reason  than  he,  I was  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  coldness  of  the  water,  however,  was  more  than 
equaled  by  the  frigidity  of  the  welcome  extended. 
Not  even  the  dulcet  strains  of  “Maryland,  My 
Maryland,”  evoked  from  half  submerged  instru- 
ments by  Collins’  band,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people;  and  no  arms  opened  to  receive,  no  fires 
blazed  to  warm,  and  no  feast  waited  to  feed  us,  as 
wet,  shivering  and  hungry,  we  stepped  out  of  the 
water  and  set  our  feet  on  Maryland’s  soil.  * * 

That  day  Jack  Sutherland  and  I straggled;  he,  be- 
cause of  a sore  heel,  and  I,  because  I wished  to 
escape  the  heat  and  dust  I should  encounter  if  I 
remained  in  the  ranks.  Next  morning,  on  our  way 
to  rejoin  the  command  on  the  Monocacy,  near  Fred- 
erick City,  we  ran  across  three  Georgians  butchering 
a beef.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  deliciousness 
of  a cowboy’s  tidbits,  the  sweetbread  and  marrow- 
gut,  they  generously  consented  to  our  appropriation 
of  those  rare  and  dainty  gastronomic  delicacies.  * 
* * On  this  occasion,  if  never  before,  Jack  was  a 
trifle  too  greedy,  and,  to  use  a bit  of  slang,  the  sin- 
gularly exhaustive  expressiveness  of  which  justifies 
a departure  from  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  “cut  off 
more  than  he  could  chaw.’1  Of  course,  each  divided 
with  the  other,  and  then,  smacking  our  lips  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  treat  in  store  for  us  when  we 
reached  the  frying  pans  of  our  respective  messes, 
hastened  on  to  camp.  But,  alas!  while  neither  I 
nor  my  mess  had  the  least  cause  for  complaint,  Jack 
and  his  did,  and  he  was  denounced  by  his  messmates 
in  terms  more  forcible  than  elegant  for  his  careless- 
ness in  both  selection  and  division. 

Leaving  the  Monocacy  on  the  9th,  we  moved  on 
to  Hagerstown  and  encamped  on  the  grassy  banks 
of  a beautiful  clear  stream  of  water.  * * * With 
trembling  pen,  and  an  ashamed  heart,  I must  con- 
fess that  at  that  particular  juncture  in  my  career  as 
a soldier,  I was,  according  to  the  polite  but  graphic 
language  of  our  camp  Chesterfields,  “quite  insectu- 
ous.”  Only  persons  who  have  been  similarly  af- 
flicted can  realize  the  joy  I felt  when  a happy 
chance — an  apparently  providential  interposition  in 
my  behalf — furnished  me,  from  the  crown  of  my 
head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  with  a change  of  rai- 
ment. The  clear  stream  of  water  came  in  then 
most  handily  for  the  extensive  and  laborious  ablu- 
tions rendered  obligatory  by  my  keen  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  Stw*1 

Being  in  a portion  of  Maryland  never  before  dep- 
redated on  by  an  army,  rations  were  abundant,  even 
if  evidences  of  the  good  will  of  the  people  were  few 


and  far  between.  Willingly  would  we  have  re- 
mained longer  at  Hagerstown,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
“Grim  visaged  war”  again  showed  “his  wrinkled 
front,”  and  blew  his  blasts  in  our  ears  ; the  sound 
of  cannon  bick  in  the  direction  of  Frederick  City 
proclaimed  that  “ Little  Mac  ” was  coming  after  our 
scalps,  and,  within  an  hour,  our  Brigade  was  on  the 
march  to  Boonesboro  Gap. 

The  desire  of  Gen.  “Shank”  Evans  to  have  his 
Brigade  of  South  Carolinians  assigned  to  Whiting’s 
Division,  on  the  day  after  the  enemy  was  routed  at 
Second  Manassas,  was,  at  first  blush,  a compliment; 
we  had  no  objection  to  sharing  the  honors  of  the 
future  with  a Brigade  which  had  gained  renown  at 
Ball’s  Bluff.  But  the  desire  appeared  so  soon  to  be 
wholly  self-serving  that  we  regretted  our  complai- 
sance and  would  willingly  have  foregone  the  flat- 
tery. Evans’  commission  as  Brigadier  General  an- 
tedated that  of  Hood,  and  this  gave  him  command 
of  the  Division  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Whiting. 
When,  therefore,  Evans’  first  act  of  authority  was 
an  unwarranted  demand  on  Hood  to  turn  over  to 
Evans’  Quartermaster  a lot  of  nice  ambulances  Texas 
scouts  had  captured,  and  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  our  use  and  benefit,  and  when  Hood,  refus- 
ing, was  placed  under  arrest  by  Evans  and  deprived 
of  Command,  the  indignation  of  the  Texans  was  all 
the  deeper  because  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
it.  Nor  did  it  find  audible  expression  until  the 
sound  of  the  enemy’s  guns  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  sight  of  our  beloved  General  riding, 
with  bowed  head,  in  the  rear  of  the  men  who  trusted 
him,  emphasized  the  outrage  and  forced  an  appeal 
to  supreme  authority.  Gen.  Lee  sat  on  his  horse  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  almost  within  reach  of  the 
enemy’s  guns,  and  each  Texan  as  he  passed  joined 
in  the  meaning  refrain  to  the  deep-seated  resolve: 
“If  there’s  any  fighting  to  be  done  by  the  Texas 
Brigade,  Hood  must  command  it.”  Understanding 
the  full  significance  of  the  demand,  Lee  raised  his 
hat  courteously,  and  replied  laconically,  “Youshall 
have  him,  gentlemen,”  and  immediately  despatched 
an  aid  to  inform  Hood  of  his  release  from  arrest. 
The  men  began  to  cheer,  but  when  our  gallant  Gen- 
eral, his  head  uncovered  and  his  face  proud  and  joy- 
ful, galloped  by  to  his  rightful  place  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  the  cheers  deepened  into  a roar  that 
drowned  the  volleys  of  the  hundred  cannon  that 
were  even  then  vengefully  thundering  at  the  Gap. 

Mounted  on  a good  horse,  I turned  short  to  the 
right  and,  after  riding  all  night,  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac at  Williamsport,  whence  I proceeded  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  Staunton.  Having  so  far 
devoted  this  letter  so  exclusively  to  “feats  of  broil 
and  battle,”  “little  would  I grace  my  cause”  by 
descending  to  a monotonous  story  of  traveling 
among  a friendly  and  hospitable  people.  Indeed, 
the  trivial  incidents  of  that  journey  would  afford 
but  slight  entertainment,  even  were  this  a time  of 
peace,  much  less  when  ever}'  Southern  heart  is  en- 
listed in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  for  which  our 
soldiers  are  laying  down  their  lives.  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  any  description  of  a battle  in  which  I did 
not  participate.  * * * When  I rejoined  the  Brigade 
it  was  encamped  here  near  an  immense  spring  of 
clear,  cold  water.  Looking  about  me  for  the  faces 
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of  men  endeared  to  me  by  common  suffering-  and 
dang-er,  I missed  many.  Some  of  them  were  killed 
outrig-ht  at  Sharpsburg-;  many  were  wounded,  and 
of  a few,  the  best  and  worst  that  could  be  said  was 
that  they  had  been  reported  as  “ missing-.” 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  on  that  part  of  the  Con- 
federate line  occupied  by  Hood's  Brig-ade  at  Sharps- 
burg- fell  upon  the  First  Texas,  and  they  bore  it  like 
the  heroes  they  are.  Even  if  they  did  lose  their 
flag — their  color-bearer  being  killed  at  a time  when 
the  enemy  was  pressing  the  Regiment  too  vigorously 
for  its  members  to  attend  to  any  duty  but  shoot- 
ing— they  proved  by  their  unflinching  gallantry 
that,  given  the  same  opportunities,  either  one  of  our 
Texas  Regiments  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  all 
that  mortals  may  to  win  victory  and  punish  a foe. 
Using  the  expressive  nomenclature  of  camp,  I may 
say  that  at  Gaines’  Mill  it  was  the  “hell-roaring” 
Fourth  Texas  that  carried  off  the  honors;  at  Second 
Manassas  it  was  the  “ bloody  ” Fifth,  and  at  Sharps- 
burg it  was  the  ragged  First. 

Anent,  the  matter  of  that  lost  flag.  It  was  a 
long,  lean  private  of'  the  Sixth  North  Carolina 
who  administered  a retort  courteous  to  a would  be 
wag  of  the  First  Texas.  The  Regiments  were  pass- 
ing each  other,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  with 
more  wit  than  discretion,  sang  out  to  the  Sixth: 
“ Halloa,  Fellers  ! Have  you  a good  supply  of  tar 
on  your  heels  this  morning?”  “Yes,”  answered 
the  long,  lean  man,  pleasantly,  but  too  pointedly  to 
be  misunderstood  ; “ and  it’s  a real  pity  you’uns 
didn’t  come  over  and  borrow  a little  the  other  day; 
it  mout  have  saved  that  flag  o’  your’n.” 

Nearly  two  months  of  incessant  marching  and 
battling  in  heat,  dust,  mud  and  rain,  and  of  expos- 
ure to  all  the  perils  of  active  campaigning  in  front 
of  a largely  outnumbering  enemy,  have  made  this 
rest  at  Winchester  a very  pleasant  one.  We  have 
little  to  do  but  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  talk.  The  offi- 
cer who  would  suggest  drilling  the  Veterans  of  the 
brilliant  campaign  just  ended,  would  merit  sum- 
mary dismissal  from  the  service.  * * * Their  fond 
mothers  are  sensible  in  keeping  Tom  R — and  Dick 
M — within  their  reach.  While  those  two  bravest  of 
the  brave  were  dancing  attendance  on  you  ladies, 
eating  fried  chicken  and  drinking  pure  coffee  three 
times  a day,  sleeping  under  mosquito  bars  at  night, 
and  taking  their  noon-day  siestas  in  hammocks, 
with  a darkey  on  each  side  to  brush  away  the  flies, 
I footed  it  from  Richmond  to  Manassas,  and  from 
Manassas  to  Hagerstown,  carrying  an  average 
weight  of  forty  pounds,  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
often  wet  to  the  skin,  sometimes  choked  by  dust, 
always  hungry,  generally  tired,  and  upon  various 
occasions  giving  the  Yankees,  whom  Tom  and  Dick 
hate  so  bitterly,  every  opportunity  to  kill  me  that 
g-ood  marksmen  could  desire.  While  I have  not  yet 
“ shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,”  there  is  no  telling 
when  I may  be  called  upon  to  be  a martyr,  and  it 
seems  to  me  I would  take  the  risks  twice  as  cheer- 
fully if  Tom  and  Dick  were  only  here  to  share  them 
with  me.  Pardon  my  apparent  egotism.  My  ex- 
perience is  not  singular  ; every  man  in  Lee’s  army 
has  done  as  much,  the  majority  of  them  a great 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  hard,  toilsome  and  danger- 


ous service  for  country.  And  pray  don’t  mention 
what  I have  said  to  Tom  and  Dick;  they  would 
think  me  envious  of  their  good  fortune,  and  I am. 
Can’t  you  persuade  the  one  you  like  the  least  to  ex- 
change with  me  ? 


THE  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

A.  W.  Riecke,  Charleston,  S.  C. : During  the  late 
celebration  of  “ Memorial  Day  ” my  thoughts  were 
brought  to  the  diversity  of  dates  on  which  the  same 
was  held.  In  our  city,  and  most  of  the  state,  the 
10th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son’s death  was  from  the  first  chosen  as  the  proper 
day.  Others  celebrate  the  26th  of  April,  which  I 
do  not  regard  as  a proper  date,  as  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  our  dead,  though  to  me,  as  one  of  those 
whom  Gen.  Johnston  surrendered,  the  day  is  sad 
enough.  Others,  again,  have  other  dates,  to  suit 
fancy  and  circumstances,  I suppose.  Now  why 
can’t  our  people,  like  those  of  the  North,  unite  on 
one  day  and  make  it  a general  thing?  It  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  day  and  its  celebration  a more 
solemn  one  to  know  that  all  our  people  over  the 
whole  South  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  sacred 
duty  of  remembering  those  who  died  for  us.  In- 
stead of  every  little  hamlet  or  village,  town  or  city, 
having  its  own  separate  day,  can’t  this  be  brought 
about  ? I think  it  can,  but  it  only  can  be  through 
the  influence  and  help  of  the  veterans  that  are  left. 
I think  I read  of  some  such  effort  at  the  Houston 
Reunion,  but  there  it  seems  to  have  ended,  as  I 
have  seen  no  revival  at  the  late  one.  I believe  some 
good  can  be  done  through  the  columns  of  your  val- 
ued journal,  and  I therefore  bring  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. I feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this; 
and,  if  possible,  further  the  same. 

The  Veteran  commends  most  earnestly  the 
above  suggestion.  Long  ere  this,  doubtless,  a date 
would  have  been  agreed  upon  but  for  the  variable- 
ness of  the  flower  period.  Tennessee  is  using  June 
3rd,  the  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis.  That  date  is 
too  late.  While  26th  of  April  and  10th  of  May, 
as  named  above,  seem  good  enough  dates,  The 
Veteran  suggests  the  first  Saturday  in  May  for  all 
the  South. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade 
in  Huntsville,  Texas,  June  22nd  and  23rd,  new  of- 
ficers were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Capt.  J. 

E.  Anderson,  Jewett,  Texas;  Vice-President,  J.  B. 
Polley,  Floresville,  Texas;  Secretary,  Geo.  A.  Bra- 
nard,  Houston;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Loggins,  Ennis. 

At  our  final  meeting  on  the  23rd,  an  Association 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade 
was  organized.  Mrs.  A.  V.  Winkler  was  elected 
“Mother”  of  the  Association,  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  R.  W.  Brahan,  Huntsville,  Presi- 

dent; Miss  Eula  Gee,  Velasco,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Minnie  Hunter,  Huntsville,  Secretary;  A.  A.  Alli- 
son, Huntsville,  Treasurer.  The  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  members  of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade  wishing  to 
join  will  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  giving 
the  father’s  Company  and  Regiment. 
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AN  ARKANSAS  BOY’S  ESCAPE. 

(As  told  me  by  the  veteran  of  to-day.) 

Mrs.  Joe  Wright  Crump,  Harrison,  Ark.  > 

We  boys — that  is,  Pole  Crump,  Charlie  Ramsey, 
Jim  Leach,  Charlie  Lucas,  Ed.  Allan,  and  myself— 
held  a consultation  to  devise  some  means  of  escape 
from  the  Federals.  We  thought  it  expedient  at  first 
to  capture  the  boat  and  “ run  her  ashore;”  but  the 
idea  was  abandoned. 

i then  determined  to  jump  overboard;  and  about 
nine  o’clock  the  night  of  May  23,  1863,  I divested 
myself  of  all  outer  clothing,  stealthily  crept  into  the 
wheelhouse,  let  all  hold  go,  and,  with  a leap,  a 
plunge,  went  down  behind  the  wheel  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. My  plan  was  to  hold  my  breath,  go  under  the 
water,  come  to  the  top,  and  get  air  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  espionage  of  the  sentinels  and  pre- 
vent strangulation.  I took  advantage  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  swam  down  stream  about  a mile,  and  land- 
ed on  the  Kentucky  shore.  There  I waited  and 
“ owled  ” for  my  comrades,  Leach  and  Lucas,  who 
agreed  to  follow.  As  I received  no  response,  I con- 
cluded to  devise  some  way  to  cross  the  river  in  or- 
der to  travel  in  the  direction  of  home. 

I made  a raft  by  rolling  two  logs  together  and 
fastening  them  securely  with  a grapevine,  and  then 
I launched  my  rude  bark  on  the  “ Father  of  Waters.” 
The  logs  were  heavy,  and  my  paddle  (which  was  a 
piece  of  plank  which  I found  in  a driftwood)  was 
small,  and  my  progress  very  slow.  When  midway 
the  stream,  I discovered  a boat  coming  down  the 
river  loaded  with  Federal  soldiers;  but  they  stopped 
for  wood,  and  gave  me  a chance  to  “ pull  for  the 
shore.”  When  I arrived  on  the  western  bank,  I de- 
stroyed my  raft  and  struck  out  through  the  swamps. 
Being  barefooted,  the  brambles  and  briers  pricked 
my  feet  until  I could  not  travel  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  warmth  and  circulation;  but,  seeing  some  hewed 
logs,  I ran  to  and  fro  on  them  till  sunrise,  when  I 
resumed  my  journey  westward. 

About  noon  I left  the  swamps  and  struck  a set- 
tlement; but,  as  my  garb  was  not  presentable,  I had 
to  surround  every  house  and  plantation.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I found  myself  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  New  Madrid,  Mo.  I ran  to  the  first  barn  I 
saw,  and  sent  a negro  to  the  house  with  the  request 
that  his  master  would  send  me  a pair  of  pants.  He 
soon  returned  with  a pair  of  Federal  cavalry  pants, 
much  too  long;  but  I donned  the  “ blue  ” with  much 
satisfaction,  not  being  very  particular  then  as  to 
size  or  color.  As  I suspected  from  the  pants  that 
the  master  must  be  Federal,  I hurriedly  made  my 
way  to  the  rural  districts.  I hid  in  the  woods,  and 
took  off  my  canteen,  in  which  I had  deposited  some 
Confederate  money  and  crackers  before  I made  my 
leap  from  the  boat.  I relished  the  crackers,  as  they 
were  the  first  morsel  that  I had  tasted  since  the 
night  before. 

When  it  was  “ good  dark,”  I ventured  to  a farm- 
house, and  asked  the  good  woman  of  the  house  for 
my  supper.  “ Take  a seat,  and  I will  prepare  your 
supper,”  was  her  answer;  but  the  question  bother- 
ing me  was:  Would  the  money  I had  pass  and  pay 
for  the  meal?  As  a trial,  I offered  the  madam  a bill 
of  Jackson  money,  with  the  inquiry:  “ Is  it  good?” 


She  replied:  “ It  has  been  good,  and  I suppose  that 
if  the  Confederacy  stands  it  will  be  good  for  all 
time  to  come.”  “Madam,  are  you  a rebel?”  “I 
am  a Southern  woman;  call  me  what  you  please.” 

During  supper  (which  was  unusually  good  to  me) 

I said  to  the  hostess:  “It  is  strange  that  you,  a 
Southern  woman,  should  set  such  a palatable  meal 
before  a Federal  soldier.”  She  replied:  “My  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  South,  but  my  Bible  teaches 
me  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked;  and  no  hu- 
man being  in  distress  ever  appeals  to  me  in  vain.” 

I knew  at  once  that  I was  under  the  roof  of  a woman 
loyal  to  her  home  and  religion,  and  then  I told  her 
that  I was  an  escaped  rebel  prisoner.  She  readily 
told  me  that  her  husband  would  soon  be  in  and  ren- 
der me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  make  my 
way  into  Southern  lines.  When  introduced  to  the 
husband,  he  took  me  to  his  room  and  gave  me  a pair 
of  new  boots  and  a waybill  with  the  names  of  all 
friends  (loyal  to  the  South)  on  my  route.  My  host 
informed  me  that  his  next  neighbor  was  a Union 
man,  and  that  the  Federal  officers  were  there  daily; 
and  when  I came  in  sight  of  this  particular  place,  I 
climbed  the  fence  and  went  through  the  fields  to  sur- 
round the  house. 

In  the  fields  I found  cavalry  horses  grazing, 
and,  capturing  a horse  I took  to  be  an  officer’s,  I 
tied  my  canteen  strap  on  his  underjaw,  and  under- 
took to  ride  a whil*\  I soon  discovered  some  men 
in  front  of  me,  and.  expecting  pickets,  I dismounted, 
tied  my  horse  to  the  rail,  and  climbed  the  fence  to 
get  near  the  supposed  pickets,  when  I found  only  a 
tree  burning.  I retraced  my  steps  to  mount  my 
horse;  but  he  had  given  me  the  slip,  and  I was 
“ afoot  again.”  In  my  anxiety  to  evade  the  towns, 
1 bore  too  far  to  the  right,  and  was  soon  in  the 
swamps  again,  while  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and 
an  old  stooping  tree  was  my  only  shelter. 

Daylight  brought  no  cessation  of  rain,  but  I re- 
sumed my  journey  (as  I thought)  westward.  About 
eleven  o’clock  I came  to  an  old  house  that  seemed  to 
be  abandoned.  On  entering,  I found  a bunk  in  the 
corner,  on  which  were  lying  two  U.  S.  blankets. 
There  was  no  furniture  in  the  shanty,  but  the  floor 
was  covered  with  squirrel  skins  and  turkey  feath- 
ers, and  the  empty  gun-rack  over  the  door  led  me  to 
believe  I had  found  the  refuge  of  a deserter  or  hunt- 
er. I found  some  matches,  kindled  a fire,  and  dried 
my  clothes,  when  the  sight  of  a frying  pan,  skillet, 
and  coffeepot  suggested  something  to  eat.  In  the 
way  of  provisions  I found  bacon,  meal,  salt,  and 
“ Lincoln  Coffee,”  to  which  I helped  myself.  After 
satisfying  the  inner  man,  I swept  the  floor  with  a 
turkey  wing,  and  bade  the  hut  good-bye.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  with  the  sunshine  to  cheer,  I took 
my  bearings  and  again  started  through  the  swamp 
in  a southwestern  direction,  thinking  if  I could  mas- 
ter the  Mississippi,  I could  the  swamps.  I waded  in 
water  to  my  waist  and  until  I couldn’t  touch  bottom, 
and  then  I climbed  a tree,  and  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach,  I could  see  nothing  but  water. 

I retraced  my  steps,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  I 
landed  on  “ terra  firma,”  near  a farm  house.  On  in- 
quiry I found  I was  near  the  first  man  on  my  list, 
whose  name  was  Sydner.  Mr.  S.  had  a son  in 
Bowen’s  regiment;  but  when  I introduced  myself,  he 
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was  much  agitated,  and  told  me  that  my  capture 
would  result  in  his  ruin.  Before  I left  him,  how- 
ever, he  filled  my  pockets  with  good  things  to  eat, 
and  gave  me  directions  how  to  surround  the  towns. 
My  boots  were  hurting  my  feet,  so  ( strung  and  tied 
them  across  my  shoulders  on  a stick,  and  while  trav- 
eling in  this  plight  I was  overtaken  by  a small  boy, 
who  wanted  to  know  if  I was  an  escaped  rebel  pris- 
oner. He  said  his  mother  was  Southern,  and  if  I 
would  go  home  with  him  they  would  help  me.  He 
made  an  excuse  to  stop,  which  aroused  my  sus- 
picion, and  I went  on  intercepting  the  main 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  plank  road.  Suspi- 
cious of  treachery,  I left  the  road  and  hid  behind  a 
tree  to  await  further  developments.  While  here  a 
squad  of  cavalry  came  dashing  down  the  road,  and 
after  the  men  had  passed  I resumed  my  journey. 

The  next  morning  I traded  my  boots  for  a coat 
that  had  been  used  for  a saddle  blanket,  and  after 
taking  dinner  with  a Mr.  Franklin  (one  of  the  faith- 
ful), I exchanged  my  Yankee  cap  and  pants  for  an 
old  white  hat  and  a pair  of  butternut  breeches.  I 
evaded  every  traveler,  but  that  afternoon  at  a short 
turn  in  the  road,  I met  a gentleman,  who,  good-na- 
turedly, said:  “ Hello,  my  lad!  are  you  the  chap  that 
jumped  off  the  boat?”  I denied  it,  and  claimed  to 
be  a laborer;  but  he  said:  “ I am  a Southerner,  and  if 
you  are  a rebel,  I want  to  help  you.”  I looked  him  in 
the  face  and  told  him  he  seemed  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  I would  trust  him.  “ You  haven’t  the  cap 
and  pants  of  yesterday,  but  I believe  you  are  the 
same' boy;  so  get  up  behind  and  go  home  with  me.” 

That  evening  I crossed  the  plank  road  and  went  to 
Col.  Clarke’s,  who  was  a Confederate  Colonel,  and 
whose  wife  informed  me  that  a scout  of  Confeder- 
ates had  passed  that  morning,  going  in  the  direction 
of  Bloomfield.  I was  happy  to  be  in  Southern  lines 
again,  and  the  next  morning,  after  a bountiful  break- 
fast, I started  bright  and  early  to  find  the  boys  in 
gray. 

I crossed  the  St.  Francis  River,  and  was  once  more 
on  Arkansas  soil.  I stopped  over  night  at  Gaines- 
ville, where  I procured  more  decent  clothes,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  exhausted  my  funds.  After  going 
through  Cash  River  swamp,  and  passing  Pocahontas, 
on  Black  River,  I stopped  with  a Mr.  Houston,  where 
I engaged  work  at  $1  per  day.  At  Point  Remove,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  I met  with  Judge  Walker,  of 
Fayetteville,  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  When  1 
introduced  myself  to  him,  he  suspected  that  I had 
deserted  the  army.  I told  him  I had  deserted  the 
Federals.  “ My  God,  my  boy!  you  haven’t  joined 
the  Federals?  ” “ No,  sir;  I was  a prisoner,  jumped 

off  the  boat,  swam  to  the  shore,  and  I am  now  trying 
to  make  my  way  home.”  Then  the  dear  old  man 
threw  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  told  me  I could 
have  all  the  help  I needed  to  get  home.  He  led  me 
to  the  lot,  and  bade  me  pick  out  the  best  horse  I 
could  find,  and  loaned  me  fifty  dollars  in  money  (to 
be  returned  with  interest  when  I whipped  it  out  of 
the  Yankees).  In  good  faith  “ I promised  to  pay,” 
and  with  a glad  heart  mounted  my  steed  and  started 
across  Boston  Mountains  for  my  home  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Arkansas. 

I had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  see  if  I was  really  nearing 
home  when  I passed  the  old  schoolhouse  of  which  1 


had  dreamed  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  when  camp 
songs  were  my  lullabies.  Even  the  old  trees  that 
stood  as  so  many  sentinels  to  guard  the  spot  of  my 
boyish  games  seemed  to  welcome  me.  My  two 
brothers,  six  and  eight  years  old,  were  playing  in 
the  spring  branch  when  I rode  up  and  bade  them 
good-morning.  “ How  long  have  you  lived  here, 
boys?”  “We’ve  been  living  here  all  the  time, 
stranger,”  replied  the  least  boy;  and  when  I laughed, 
he  knew  me.  Then  mother  was  called,  and  the  joy 
of  meeting  her,  and  of  being  home  again,  recom- 
pensed me  for  all  the  perils  I had  encountered  in  my 
escape  from  the  Federals. 


HISTORIC  INTERESTS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  Association  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Camp 
Nc.  2.  United  Confederate  Veterans  of  New  Orleans, 
sent  out  a circular  sometime  since  in  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  Historical  Committee,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  in  a series  of  resolutions  set 
forth  that  “as  Louisiana  was  the  first  State  after 
the  war  to  inaugurate  a Southern  Historical  So- 
ciety, afterward  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
since  has  organized  and  now  possesses  in  Memorial 
Hall  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Association,  New 
Orleans,  the  largest,  most  complete  and  valuable 
collection  of  war  papers,  relics  and  battle  flags  in 
the  South,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  not  to  be  behind  in 
pushing  the  historical  objects  of  theUnited  Confed- 
erate Veteran  organization. 

“Also  that  the  various  camps  of  the  division  are 
called  on  to  encourage  the  writing  and  reading  at 
their  meetings  of  papers  concerning  incidents  of 
the  war,  personal  and  official,  descriptive  of  battles 
or  campaigns,  or  relating  to  the  history  of  com- 
panies, battalions  or  regiments,  that  such  papers 
and  all  relics,  flags,  official  orders,  rolls,  rosters, 
letters  or  other  documents  bearing  on  military  or 
political  occurrences  of  the  war,  which  members  of 
camps  may  have  or  control,  should  be  sent  for  safe- 
keeping, either  as  a gift  or  as  a loan,  to  the  custody 
of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Association,  at  their 
fireproof  building,  Memorial  Hall,  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  Association, 
and  of  the  Louisiana  division  thereof. 

State  pride  should  stimulate  the  writing  of  such 
papers,  the  collection  of  such  relics  and  documents 
and  the  retaining  of  them  in  our  midst,  that  our 
students  of  history  may  find  at  hand  material  for 
their  investigation. 

And  the  Major  General  of  the  Louisiana  Division, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  is  hereby  requested 
to  petition  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  next 
Legislature  in  conformity  with  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Historical  Committee,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  by  Committee,  as  he  may  judge  best.” 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Jones,  Springfield,  Mo.: — Please  in- 
quire through  the  Veteran  for  information  con- 
cerning my  grandfather,  Julius  Tucker.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  Army  at  Clarksville,  Ark., 
in  1862.  I heard  that  he  was  killed  in  Texas  sometime 
in  1863,  but  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
of  the  particulars  of  his  death.  Any  information 
concerning  his  fate  will  be  gratefully  received. 
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THE  ROBERT  A.  SMITH  MONUMENT. 


John  C.  Rietti  of  the  Tenth  Mississippi: 

A monument  was  unveiled  at  Munfordville,  Ken- 
tucky to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  soldier,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1874.  On  that  day  Fort  Craig  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Union  forces  under  Col.  Durham  to 
the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg.  Three  days 
before  it  had  been  attacked  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Chalmers,  and  in  the  sanguinary  battle  the 
Tenth  Mississippi  Regiment  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  fire  and  was  almost  decimated.  Its  commander, 
Col.  Robt.  A.  Smith,  fell  mortally  wounded  while 
leading  the  charge,  and  in  testimony  of  the  gallan- 
try of  his  troops  they  were  deputed  to  receive  the 
empty  honor  of  the  enemy,  and  surrender  three  days 


later.  On  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the 
victory,  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Smith 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  was 
erected  by  his  brother  Mr.  James  Smith,  cf  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  who,  with  his  daughter,  son  and  several 
friends  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  The  engagement  took  place  on  the  south 
side  of  Green  River,  just  opposite  Munfordville. 
In  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Woodson, 
the  Union  forces  had  constructed  some  earthworks, 
which  they  named  Fort  Craig.  It  was  also  a depot 
of  supplies,  and  Gen.  Chalmers,  who  had  been  or- 
dered by  Gen.  Bragg  to  intercept  a supply  train  at 


Cave  City,  thought  the  capture  could  be  easily 
effected. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Fort  was  held  by  about 
3,500  recruits,  but  a fatal  mistake  was  made  in  the 
carelessness  of  the  attack.  The  regiments  engaged 
were  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twenty-ninth  and 
Forty- fourth  Mississippi,  the  Tenth  being  under 
Command  of  Col.  Smith.  The  enemy  was  strongly 
entrenched,  and  an  abattis  of  felled  beech  trees, 
with  their  thick  interlacing  branches,  was  a death 
trap  to  the  assailants.  Col.  Smith  was  shot  down 
while  leading  his  command,  as  was  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Ballard  and  several  other  gallant  officers. 
After  much  severe  loss  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Chalmers  withdrew.  Three  days  later, 
however,  Gen.  Bragg  moved  up,  and  Col.  Dunham, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Wilder  in  command,  surrendered 
Fort  Craig  with  about  4,500  men,  ordinance  and 
large  supplies.  The  number  of  Confederates  en- 
gaged in  the  disastrous  battle  was  only  about  1,200 
to  1,300. 

The  Federal  troops  surrendered  consisted  of  the 
Seventeenth,  Forty-third,  Sixty- seventh,  and  Six- 
ty-eighth Indiana  Regiments;  Company  of  Louis- 
ville Cavalry,  a part  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  and  a sec- 
tion of  Thirteenth  Indiana  Battery  4,500  men. 
The  Monument  is  twenty  feet  high  and  is  one  solid 
stone  weighing  twenty  tons. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  appropriated  500 
dollars  for  removal  of  remains  of  all  who  fell  at  Mun- 
fordsville  in  the  Smith  Monument  enclosure. 


B.  M.  Cantrell,  Esq.,  Smithville,  Tenn.  : — On 
the  25th  of  June  I witnessed  the  burial  of  one  of 
Tennessee’s  best  soldiers.  James  Greer,  who  was 
but  a beardless  boy,  enlisted  in  Company  C.,  23rd 
Tennessee  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Mat 
Martin.  He  was  with  the  command  until  the  war 
closed,  ever  at  his  post,  and  walked  home  in  May, 
’65.  He  did  service  at  Fort  Donaldson,  at  Shiloh, 
was  wounded  at  Perryville  by  a gunshot,  and  was 
ever  lame  afterwards.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  After  that  his  command  was  trans- 
ferred to  Longstreet’s  Corps,  Bushrod  Johnson’s 
Division,  Fulton’s  Brigade,  and  he  served  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  in  Virginia.  He  fought  at 
Drewery’s  Bluff,  Hatcher’s  Run,  and  at  Petersburg. 
June  17,  ’64,  he  was  wounded  in  the  jaw,  by  a bay- 
onet, loseing  some  of  his  teeth.  This  was  a hand- 
to-hand  fight.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  taking  and 
holding  the  entrenchment.  In  that  engagement 
he  lost  his  brother,  John  Greer.  He  was  in  various 
other  battles  before  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  Army. 
I cannot  believe  there  were  two  brothers  in  the  late 
war  that  had  better  bravery.  Brave  heroes  were 
James  and  John  Greer. 


J.  P.  Randolph,  Springtown,  Texas: — Will  some 
survivor  of  the  horrors  of  Ft.  Delaware  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  ’63,  please  inform  me  if  one  James  A.  Ran- 
dolph, of  the  Twelfth  Battalion  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
was  ever  known  there?  If  so,  what  was  his  fate? 
This  information  will  be  a great  relief  to  his  widow, 
children  and  only  brother. 
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NAVAL  BATTLE  ON  MEXICAN  GULF. 


Tom  Hall,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sends  this: 

Possibly  one  of  the  fiercest,  yet  sublimely  beauti- 
ful, battles  that  was  fought  during  the  Confederate 
War  was  a naval  engagement  between  four  small 
crafts  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy,  and  three 
large  frigates  of  war  on  the  Northern  side,  which 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  April  4th,  1862,  in  the 
Mississippi  Sound,  full  abreast  of  Biloxi. 

The  morning  was  very  dark  but  clear,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  as  calm  and 
quiet  as  they  were  ever  known  to  be;  in  fact,  so  pacific 
that  the  flashes  of  the  great  guns  would  glisten  over 
their  surface  at  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  like  flashes 
of  wicked,  vivid  lightning,  while  the  roaring  of  the 
guns  and  ricocheting  whiz  of  cannon  balls  awakened 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pretty  towns  of  Pascagoula, 
Biloxi,  Mississippi  City,  Pass  Christian  and  Shields- 
boro,  or  Bay  St.  Louis,  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 

In  all  lists  of  engagements  of  the  war  that  the 
writer  has  yet  seen,  this  one  is  omitted,  and  it  seems 
that  historians  have  never  been  made  aware  that 
such  an  one  ever  occurred.  The  vessels  of  the  Con- 
federacy that  were  engaged  were  the  Bienville, 
Carondolet,  White  Cloud  and  Arrow,  all  from  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans;  and  they  steamed  out  of  Lake 
Ponchartrain,  past  Fort  Pike,  down  the  Rigolets 
and  out  into  the  Sound.  This  passage  was  made 
April  2nd,  and  on  the  3rd  the  vessels  were  manned 
in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  by  volunteers  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Infantry  that  was  scattered  along  the  coast. 
These  men  received  only  a few  hours  drilling  in 
heavy  artillery,  and  only  the  naval  officers  aboard 
understood  how  to  manipulate  the  big  guns.  The 
United  States  had  the  Hartford,  New  London  and 
the  famous  historical  Kearsarge  on  duty  at  the  Ship 
Island,  which  was  the  Gulf  Station  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  This  island  is  the  largest  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Chandeliur  Islands,  which  lay 
about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  mainland  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Scattered  along  the  coast,  at  the  five  little  towns 
named  above,  was  Colonel  John  B.  Deason’s  Third 
Regiment  of  Mississippi  Infantry,  which  was  de- 
ployed in  two  Companies  at  each  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  coast.  All  along  near  the 
Gulf  shore  and  through  these  towns  runs  the  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  Shell  Road,  and  at  each  vil- 
lage long  benches  line  either  side  of  it,  and 
these  are  shaded  by  large,  fine  magnolia  trees.  Of 
course,  after  the  “Baby  waker”  sounded  in  this 
naval  battle,  all  the  soldiers  left  the  camp  and 
went  close  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Gulf 
where  they  could  see  the  fight  and  hear  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  as  they  belched  forth  their  fiery 
streaks  in  a sure  enough  combat.  The  long  rows  of 
benches  were  soon  occupied  by  both  soldiers  and 
civilians.  About  half  past  3 o’clock  on  this  beau- 
tiful morning,  these  vessels  lined  up  for  battle  be- 
gan letting  go  the  heavy  broadsides,  and  from  4 
o’clock  until  daylight  the  fusillade  kept  up  inces- 
santly. Very  frequently  to  those  on  shore  it  seemed 
as  if  all  seven  vessels  were  bunched  inside  of  ten 
acres  of  water,  and  their  evolutions  as  the  fight 


progressed  could  be  outlined  by  the  stream  of  blazes 
from  the  big  guns,  the  sounds  of  which  would  seem 
to  roll  leisurely  east  and  west  clear  along  the  coast- 
When  daylight  came  oh,  the  four  Confederate 
vessels  came  into  Pass  Christian,  where  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all  of  them  had  been  severely  pierced 
with  cannon  balls  and  heavy  shells,  but  the  White 
Cloud,  a big  side-wheeler  that  had  formerly  been  a 
passenger  and  freight  steamer  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  the  worse  splintered.  The  Bienville, 
Carondolet  and  Arrow  were  built  with  lower  and 
upper  works,  and  on  the  old  “walking  beam”  pat- 
tern. Six  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded 
on  the  Confederate  side.  The  loss  on  the  F ederal  side 
was  greater,  for  the  New  London  was  sunk  in  about 
fifteen  feet  of  water  and  was  badly  listed  towards 
the  course  of  Ship  Island;  and  it  was  reported  by 
men  on  oyster  sloops  that  twelve  men  were  killed 
on  the  F ederal  fleet  while  twenty- two  were  wounded. 
The  Hartford  and  Kearsage  each  received  many 
wounds,  but,  so  far  as  known,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities never  got  an  authentic  report  of  the  killed 
or  wounded  on  board  of  either.  It  is  well  remembered 
that  the  Federals  never  tried  that  little  “Mosquito 
fleet”  again,  even  if  it  was  manned  by  the  “very  raw- 
est” kind  of  material  from  the  Confederate  ranks.  In 
point  of  beauty  this  engagement  certainly  was  the 
finest  of  all  that  occurred,  either  on  land  or  water, 
during  the  five  years  of  the  greatest  war  the  world 
ever  knew. 


“JOE  BROWN'S  PIKES." 


Several  years  ago  the  writer  was  in  company  with 
General  Sherman  on  the  West- 
ern & Atlantic  Railroad,  and  as 
the  train  was  slowing  up  at 
Grays ville,  Ga.,  the  General 
pointed  to  a stone  mill  build- 
ing by  the  famous  Chicka- 
mauga  and  said:  “An  English- 
man made  sabres  there  for  the 
Confederate  Army.”  They 
were  made  for  Governor  Joseph 
E.  Brown.  Recently  these 
“sabres”  figured  in  some  his- 
toric reminiscences,  and  in- 
quiry was  sent  by  a patron  of 
the  Veteran.  The  enclosed 
drawings  are  from  photo- 
graphs sent  with  inquiry. 
They  were  of  pointed  iron  or 
steel,  and  mounted  on  pieces  of  wood  the  size  of  hoe 
handles,  and  wherever  collected  in  museums  they 
are  mentioned  as  “Joe  Brown's  pikes.” 


The  following  have  been  reported  as  officers  of 
Chapter  19,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  this  year:  Mrs.  T.  Hart- 
ridge,  President;  Mrs,  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Cooley,  Cor.  Secretary;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fleming, 
Treasurer. 
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CENTENARY  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER]  STATE. 


The  above  is  a scene  in  Church  street,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  occasion  of  celebrating-  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  Tennessee’s  admission  as  the 
sixteenth  State  of  the  American  Union,  June  1, 
1896.  The  Veteran  office  is  in  the  building-  desig- 
nated as  “ Centennial  Headquarters”  fourth  floor. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  pictures  made  by  an 
enterprising  photographer  at  Ashland  City,  Tenn., 
as  a contribution  to  the  Centennial  fund  through 
the  wife  of  Director  General  Lewis,  and  they  are 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  each  by  the  Woman’s  De- 
partment. 

Looking  to  the  next  great  Reunion  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville,  in  1897,  The 
Veteran  will  give  more  space  to  the  city,  of  its 
domicile,  than  heretofore,  and  it  will  exercise  dili- 
gence toward  such  arrangements  as  will  conduce  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  to  the  profit  and  pleas- 
ure of  comrades  who  may  attend. 


Daughters  at  Columbia,  Tenn: — E.  H.  Shoup 
writes  that  the  Maury  County  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  Confederacy  organized  in  March,  has 
had  rather  a brilliant  career.  Mrs.  Barnett,  of 
Columbia,  a niece  of  President  Polk,  was  our  first 
President,  and  in  a few  weeks  we  had  a member- 
ship of  about  forty  ladies. 

On  May  1st  we  had  a charming  tournament  and 
games,  with  bicycle  races,  music,  and  substantial 
refreshments.  These  last  furnished  by  the  ladies 
of  Maury  County.  The  financial  result  was  about 
two  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  could  have  been 
doubled  but  for  rain.  This  patriotism  was 
aroused  on  account  of  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund  which 
every  Southern  woman  wishes  to  aid  in  making  as 
large  as  possible.  Another  hundred  dollars  was 
secured  to  the  fund  by  the  subscription  books  sent 
out  by  the  Chapter,  and  these  names  will  go  down 
to  posterity  on  our  Honor  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 
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Tribute  to  Gen.  S.  B.  Maxey. — Gen.  W.  L. 
Cabell,  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  Judge  A.  T.  Watts  and 
others  of  Dallas,  Texas,  appointed  a committee  to 
draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  late  Gen.  Sam 
Bell  Maxey,  gave  out  the  following: 

We  recognized  in  him  a man  who  was  a soldier 
from  patriotism  and  a hero  by  nature,  fearless  in 
fight,  but  fair  and  chivalrous  always;  brevetted  for 
bravery  on  the  field  in  foreign  lands,  he  was  laurel- 
crowned  for  Christian  benevolence  to  conquered  ad- 
versaries in  war  and  peace. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  the  law,  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Legislature  and  throughout 
his  long  and  arduous  services  as  Senator  in  the 
National  Council  he  was  a model  in  all  the  varied 
requisites  and  ever  enjoyed  the  completest  confidence 
of  those  he  represented,  and  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  associates. 

As  private  citizen,  husband,  parent,  friend  and 
Christian  he  was  a spotless  character,  exemplary 
in  all  his  habits  and  methods  and  teachings.  And 
as  a Confederate  soldier  he  evinced  that  devotion  to 
his  section  which  impelled  him  to  promptly  respond 
to  the  call  upon  its  people  to  defend  with  sword  and 
fortune,  and  life,  if  need  be,  the  imperiled  rights 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  of  constitu- 
tional grant  and  guarantee. 


“old  maxey’s”  sword. 

Thoughts  of  an  old  Confederate  on  seeing  the  sword  of 
Gen.  Maxey  Gregg,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Gregg, 
of  Florence,  S.  C. 

What  thoughts  within  my  heart  are  stirr’d 
As  on  “Old  Maxey’s”  sword  I gaze  ! 

I seem  to  hear,  as  1 have  heard 
In  past,  but  unforgotten  days, 

The  hero’s  voice  ring  clear  and  high, 


In  tones  of  brief  and  stern  command ; 

I mark  the  flashing  of  his  eye — 

I seem  to  see  his  lifted  hand- 
His  gallant  bearing  Lrecall — 

A soldier  to  the  core  was  he  ; 

Alas  tis  still  the  noblest  fall, 

0 dear-bought  liberty,  for  thee  1 
I see  him,  and  my  soul  is  fill’d 

With  fervors  time  can  never  quell; 

I see  him,  and  my  heart  is  thrill’d, 

Down  to  its  inmost,  deepest  cell. 

The  sword  he  bore  in  Mexico — 

That  trusty  sword  is  with  him  still ; 

A soldier  of  the  long  ago, 

Our  Gregg  a soldier’s  grave  must  fill. 

For  strife  is  raging  fiercely  round, 

And  brave  men  freely  shed  their  blood ; 

And  every  inch  of  Southern  ground, 

Drinks  up,  in  streams,  the  glorious  flood. 

Our  Southern  flag  floats  free  and  fair, 

It  floats  beneath  the  skies  so  blue, 

And  they  who  gave  it  to  the  air — 

They  were  the  best  the  Southland  knew. 

Than  Maxey  Gregg  none  better  fought — 

Than  Maxey  Gregg  none  braver  fell ; 

The  love  of  country  in  him  wrought, 

And  burned  with  fire  unquenchable. 

And  looking  on  the  sword  he  wore, 

A host  of  feelings  in  me  rise  ; 

The  long  years  part  my  gaze  before, 

And  give  the  hero  to  my  eyes, 

In  all  the  calmness  of  his  faith, 

The  simple  grandeur  of  his  soul, 

In  all  the  glory  of  his  death, 

Where  flames  of  battle  fiercely  roll. 

I am  a soldier  for  the  time — 

In  life’s  wild  fret  there  comes  a pause, 

Again  I rise  to  hopes  sublime — 

Again  I fight  for  our  Lost  Cause  ! 

The  dream  is  gone — I wake  once  more, 

To  face  the  present  with  its  need ; 

The  flag  is  furl’d— the  strife  is  o’er — 

And  all  the  past  is  dead  indeed  ! 

Florence,  S.  C-  Nina  Mandeville  Rogers. 


Confederate  Veteran  Reunion  at 
Sylva,  N.  C. 


The  next  annual  reunion  of 
Confederate  Veterans  in  western 
North  Carolina  will  be  held  at 
Sylva,  Jackson  County,  August 
19,  20,  and  21,  1896.  Union  Vet- 
erans are  cordially  invited. 

W.  W.  Stringfield,  Com. 

Waynesville,  July  15. 

Reunion  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  Au- 
gust 26. 

Comrades  of  the  Gen.  R.  P. 
Neely  Camp,  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  are 
arranging  for  their  first  reunion 
to  be  held  there  August  26.  Gen- 
eral interest  is  aroused  and  a large 
attendance  is  expected. 

Comrades  everywhere  are  re- 
quested to  give  advance  notes 
about  reunions — sending  them  as 
early  as  practicable  after  the 
dates  are  fixed. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 


Both  men  and  women  are  apt  to  feel  a little 
blue,  when  the  gray  hairs  begin  to  show.  It’s 
a very  natural  feeling.  In  the  normal  condition 
of  things  gray  hairs  belong  to  advanced  age. 
They  have  no  business  whitening  the  head  of 
man  or  woman,  who  has  not  begun  to  go 
down  the  slope  of  life.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  hair  turns  gray  regardless  of  age,  or  of 
life’s  seasons  ; sometimes  it  is  whitened  by 
sickness,  but  more  often  from  lack  of  care. 
When  the  hair  fades  or  turns  gray  there’s  no 
need  to  resort  to  hair  dyes.  The  normal  color 
of  the  hair  is  restored  and  retained  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 

Ayer’s  Curebook,  “a  story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured.” 
ioo  pages,  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Confederate  l/eterai? 


Static  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County.  i ’ 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oatli  that  lie  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Coun- 
tv and  State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will 
pav  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for 
each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  bv  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  mv  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1886. 

| f A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I stAI"  j Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
««"Sold  by  all  Druggists,  "5c. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 


To  Mexico?  Why  not?  It  would  have 
been  a formidable  journey  in  the  life 
time  of  your  father,  but  it  is’nt  now. 
From  New  Orleans, the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  its  connecting  lines  in  Mexico, 
takes  you  in  Pullman  sleepers  to  the 
capital  of  the  sister  Republic.  The 
journey  is  a wholly  delightful  one. 
Through  the  beautiful  bayou  region  of 
Louisiana,  the  great  pine  forests  that 
hem  the  easternmost  edge  of  Texas, 
past  the  great  cotton  mart  of  Houston 
and  the  lovely  city  of  the  Alamo,  to 
Spofford  Junction  the  way  leads.  Then 
southward  by  way  of  Eagle  Pass  and 
across  the  turbid  Rio  Grande,  and  one 
is  at  last  on  the  soil  of  Mexico.  Be- 
sides the  City  of  Mexico  itself,  with  its 
perennial  charm,  a score  of  cities  claim 
one,  each  singular  in  some  attraction 
all  its  own.  There  is  Durango,  the 
great  mining  centre  ; and  Monterey,  the 
stately  centre  of  a high  culture ; Guada- 
lajara,‘‘the  Boston  of  Mexico;”  Zaca- 
tecas, high  perched  upon  the  mountain 
tops,  with  its  great  silver  mines  ; Guan- 
ajuato, where  the  grewsome  catacombs 
are;  VeraCruz  and  Tampico,  clustered 
close  to  the  sea,  and  with  coffee  and 
banana  plantations  clustering  back  of 
them,  behind  the  shelter  of  their  great 
mountain  wall-  And  not  alone  are  the 
old  cities  of  interest,  but  every  wayside 
village  affords  the  charm  and  novelty 
of  its  strange  originality.  The  people 
and  the  insight,  one  gets  into  their  way 
of  living — so  different  from  ours — are 
perpetually  claiming  attention.  And 
one  comes  back  from  a few  weeks  spent 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  feeling  that 
the  horizon  has  expanded  and  that 
more  of  knowledge  has  been  gleaned 
than  could  have  come  from  years  of 
reading.  If  you  will  look  into  the  mat- 
ter— and  any  Southern  Pacific  repre- 
sentative will  be  glad  to  help  you— you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  inexpen- 
sive the  trip  to  Mexico  is.  For  addi- 
tional information  call  on  or  write  to 
S,  F.  B.  Morse,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Southern  Pacific,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Prof.  A.  N.  Gordon,  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years  one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  the  South,  has  removed  his 
school  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quarters  at  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  and  his 
school  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped, 
as  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
taught,  in  the  land.  Write  him  for 
full  particulars.  See  his  advertisement 
in  another  column. 


TORNADOES  AND  CYCLONES. 


Willis  S.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  gives  information  that  every 
body  ought  to  know  : 

The  tornado  is  a sudden  outburst  of 
wind  in  an  otherwise  quiet,  sultry  at- 
mosphere ; it  is  ushered  in  by  a loud, 
indescribable  roar,  similar  to  a contin- 
uous roll  of  thunder;  its  path  is  very 
narrow — seldom  more  than  500  feet 
wide  at  greatest  destruction  ; it  moves, 
generally,  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  rarely  extends  more  than  twenty 
miles;  it  very  often  rises  in  the  air,  to 
descend  again  at  a point  a few  miles 
ahead;  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
thunderstorms,  with  often  a bright 
glow  in  the  cloud,  this  cloud  has  usu- 
ally a funnel  shape,  which  appears  to 
be  whirling,  though  some  observers 
have  described  its  appearance  like  that 
of  a huge  ball  rolling  forward.  A tor- 
nado may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
an  extreme  development  of  conditions 
which  otherwise  produces  thunder- 
storms. 

A cyclone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a very 
broad  storm,  oftentimes  1,000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  sometimes  can  be  fol- 
lowed half  around  the  world  ; the  winds 
circulate  about  it  from  right  to  left,  or 
the  way  one  turns  clock  hands  back- 
ward (in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  this 
motion  is  reversed.)  The  air  pressure 
always  falls  as  one  approaches  the  cen- 
ter, where,  at  sea,  there  is  a portentous 
calm,  with  clear  sky  visible  at  times. 
The  cyclone  winds  often  rise  to  hurri- 
cane force,  but  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  extreme  violence  of  the  tor- 
nado, before  which  the  most  solid 
structures  are  raised. 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 


Roanoke  College  continues  to  pros- 
per. The  number  of  students  increased 
again  last  year.  They  came  from  sev- 
enteen States  and  Territories  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries.  In  the  gradua- 
ting class  was  a Choctaw  Indian,  and 
a Korean  is  a member  of  the  next  Jun- 
ior class.  The  order  during  the  session 
was  usually  good,  and  diligent  work 
was  done  by  the  students.  Roanoke 
offers  many  advantages  at  a very  mod- 
erate cost-  The  Roanoke  Valley  is  fa- 
mous for  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
healthful  climate.  The  moral,  social 
and  religious  advantages  of  Salem  are 
unsurpassed.  The  catalogue  of  sixty- 
two  pages  shows  that  Roanoke  is  abreast 
of  the  times  in  its  facilities  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  A copy  of  the  cata- 
logue, with  the  June  Collegian,  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Dr.  Julius  D.  Dreher, 
President,  Salem,  Va- 


PLAN  YOUR  SUMMER  OUTING  NOW.  GO  TO 
PICTURESQUE  MACKINAC  VIA  THE 
COAST  LINE. 

It  only  costs  $13.50  from  Detroit, 
$15.50  from  Toledo,  $18.00  from  Cleve- 
land for  the  roundtrip,  including  meals 
and  berths.  One  thousand  miles  of 
lake  ride  on  new  modern  steel  steam- 
ers for  the  above  rates.  Send  2c.  for 
illustrated  pamphlet.  Address, 

A.  A.  Schantz,  G.  P.  A., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


A GREAT  HARDWARE  HOUSE. 


Referring  to  the  interesting  sketch  of 
Mr.  S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  111.,  last 
Veteran  mention  is  made  his  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  houses  in 
its  line  in  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lished in  1852  it  has  steadily  grown  to 
its  present  mammoth  proportions,  occu- 
pying the  entire  premises  No.  74  to  No. 
84  Michigan  Avenue.  Mr.  Kimbark 
carries  a very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Heavy  Hardware, 
Wagon  and  Carriage  Hardware,  and 
Wood  Material,  Carriage  Trimmings, 
Blacksmiths’  and  Wagon-makers’  Tools, 
Machines,  etc. 

At  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Mr.  Kimbark 
has  established  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  Body  and  Spoke  Factory  in 
the  world,  having  an  annual  capacity  of 
100,000  Piano  Box  Bodies,  and  100,000 
sets  Wagon  and  Buggy  Spokes.  Here 
are  also  manufactured  Seats,  Bent  Lazy 
Backs,  Buggy  and  Road  Wagon  Gears, 
Completely  Ironed  Road  Wagons  and 
Buggies,  in  the  white,  all  ready  to  paint 
and  trim. 

The  facilities  of  this  house  for  sup- 
plying the  general  trade  with  its  goods 
are  unexcelled,  the  immense  stock  car- 
ried in  Chicago  insures  prompt  ship- 
ment from  store,  and  its  very  favorable 
connections  with  many  of  the  leading 
Mills  and  Factories  enable  it  to  fill  all 
car-load  orders  for  direct  shipment  with 
dispatch. 

Mr  Kimbark  is  desirous  of  extending 
largely  his  southern  business,  believing 
the  present  to  be  an  opportune  time, 
and  will  mail  upon  request  a copy  of  his 
condensed  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which 
is  a complete  index  to  his  stock  and  will 
prove  to  be  valuable  and  instructive  to 
all  buyers  of  goods  in  this  line. 

Mr  Kimbark  is  cheerfully  recom- 
mended to  all  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  line  of  goods. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  J.  M.  Robinson,  Norton 
& Co.,  Dry  Goods,  Jobbers  and  Import- 
ers, of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  firm  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Southern  men.  Capt. 
Geo.  C.  Norton,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  has  been  with  the 
firm  since  September,  1865,  and  for 
twenty-eight  years  a partner.  He  left 
Rome,  Ga..  his  native  place,  May  21, 
1861,  as  a private  in  the  Rome  Light 
Guards,  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment,  and 
was  four  years  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose  hereafter  to 
commend  more  earnestly  than  ever  the 
patronage  of  those  who  advertise  in  the 
Veteran,  and  the  Veteran  takes  pride 
in  commending  this  Southern  firm. 


n.  & C.  SUMMER  SERVICE  TO  MACKINAC. 

Their  new  steel  passenger  steamers 
are  all  in  commission,  making  four 
trips  per  week  between  Toledq,  De- 
troit, Mackinac,  Son,  Petoskey,  Duluth. 
If  you  are  contemplating  a summer 
outing,  send  2c-  stamp  for  illustrated 
pamphlet.  Address, 

A . A.  Sciiantz,  G.  P.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


[ Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


RUNDLE  & SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 

USE  THE 


Queen  & Crescent 

ROUTE 


When  You  Go  South. 

Beautiful  Scenery. 
Historic  Battlefields. 
Train  Service 
That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 

When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 

Particulars, 

Rates, 

Maps, 

Etc., 

TO 

W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 


THE 

GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 


ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East,  the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  W ashington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Line6. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Garrett, 
Bishop  of  Northern  Texas. 


St.  Mary’s  Institute, 

A College  for  the  Christian  education  of  wom- 
en, under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Situated  on  Garrett  Avenue,  Col- 
lege Hill,  Dallas,  Tex. 

College,  Preparatory,  Scientific  and  Literary 
courses.  Classics  and  Higher  Mathematics  in 
charge  of  graduates  of  Smith,  Wellesley  and 
University  of  Toronto. 

School  of  Music,  under  direction  of  best  in- 
structors, trained  in  Germany,  England  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Elocution  taught  by  a pupil  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Mac- 
kay,  New  York  City. 

Art  and  China  Painting  taught  according  to 
the  best  methods. 

Health,  Diet  and  Physical  Culture  in  charge 
of  a trained  nurse. 

Stone  building,  spacious  grounds,  electric 
lights,  furnace  heat. 

Termsof  tuition — including  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  all  English  branches,  board, 
fuel,  light,  washing— $300  per  annum.  Music, 
Art,  and  Elocution,  extra  charges. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  ad- 
dress 

Miss  Torbert,  Principal, 

St.  Mary’s  Institute-  Dallas,  Tex. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  Tirtisli  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No,  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN1 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
SoUTHWNiTBEN  PUBLISHING  HoUSB, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

(When  writing  mention  Veteran,! 


“AMONG  THE  OZARK8.” 

The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  views  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3,000  acres  in  Howell 
county.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  fruit- 
growers, but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 

Mailed  free, 

Address, 

J.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MnDPHINP  Opium,  Cocaine, Whis- 
mvnrmiic  ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed,  [indorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc., free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure.  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 

A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Anyone  who  will  send  in  four  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  given  a copy  of  this 
book  free  as  a premium,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


TO  JACKSON  AND  HIS  MEN. 

The  following  poem  by  Mary  Ashley 
Townsend,  was  dedicated  to  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
Statue,  which  surmounts  the  tomb  built 
receive  the  dead  who  fought  under  him : 

Comrades,  halt ! The  field  is  chosen, 
’Neath  the  skies  of  Southern  May, 
Where  the  Southern  roses  ripen. 

We  will  bivouac  to-day. 

Here,  no  foe  will  draw  our  sabres 
In  the  turbulence  of  war. 

Nor  will  drum  beat,  nor  will  bugle 
Wake  the  old  pain  in  a scar. 

All  is  rest,  and  calm  -around  us 

Beauty’s  smile  and  manhood’s  prime  ; 
Scents  of  Spring,  like  ships,  go  sailing 
Balmy  seas  of  summer  time. 

Flags  of  battle,  hanging  yonder, 
Flutter  not  at  strife’s  increase; 

On  their  pulses  lie  the  fingers 
Of  the  Great  Physician—  Peace. 

In  the  marble  camp  before  us 
Silence  paces  to-and-fro — 

Spectre  of  the  din  of  battles 
Hard  fought  in  the  long  ago, 

While  he  marches,  from  the  meadows, 
O’er  the  heights,  around  the  curves 
Come  the  men  of  many  combats — 
Death’s  Grand  Army  of  Reserves. 

In  the  swift  advancing  columns 
Many  a battle-blazoned  name, 

With  Stuart,  Ewell,  Hays  and  Ashby, 
Bears  the  honored  cross  of  Fame. 
Down  the  spectral  line  it  flashes— 
Glorious  symbol  of  reward 
Won  when  all  the  world  was  looking 
Unto  Lee  and  Beauregard  ! 

From  the  war-graves  of  Manassas, 
Fredericksburg  and  Malvern  Hill, 
Carrick’s  Ford  and  Massanutton, 

Fast  the  shadowy  legions  fill ; 

From  the  far  off  Rappahannock, 

From  the  red  fields  of  Cross  Keys, 
Gettysburg — the  Wilderness — 

From  defeats  and  victories, 

Tired  trooper-  weary  marcher — 

Grim  and  sturdy  cannonier — 

Veteran  gray,  and  slender  stripling. 
Hasten  to  encamp  them  here. 

From  the  mountain  and  the  river, 

From  the  city  and  the  plain, 
Sweeping  down  to  join  their  Leader— 
Stonewall  Jackson  once  again. 

There  he  stands : alive,  in  granite ! 

By  the  hand  of  genius  made 
Once  again  to  rise  before  us, 

Waiting  for  his  “Old  Brigade.” 
Chieftain — Hero — Christian — Soldier  — 
King  of  men,  and  man  of  God  ! 
Crystallized  about  his  footsteps 
Greatness  marks  the  path  he  trod. 

Soldiers  ! Ye  who  fought  with  Jackson 
Through  the  days  and  nights  of  strife, 
Bringing  from  the  fields  of  battle 
But  the  bitter  lees  of  life  ; 

Ye,  whose  lips  have  only  tasted 
Ashen  apples  from  the  fray. 

Every  wound  ye  won  beside  him, 
Knights  ye  on  this  field  to-day. 


Confederate  l/eterai). 


Army  of  our  old  Virginia  ! 

Would  ye  write  a legend  here 
That  shall  win  from  friend  and  foeman 
Honor’s  reverential  tear? 

Trace  ye  then  upon  this  marble, 

With  imperishable  pen, 

Words  that  shout  their  own  hozannas  ! 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  men  ! 


HANCOCK’S  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 


Elder  J.  B.  Fletcher.  Alexandria, 
Tenn.,  says:  It  has  been  my  pleasure, 
during  the  last  few  days,  to  give  Han- 
cock’s Diary  a thorough  examination, 
and  I give  it  my  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. It  is  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive book  of  the  kind  that  I have 
ever  read.  I was  a member  of  Compa- 
ny D,  Eighth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Lyon’s 
Brigade,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Dia- 
ry. I want  our  boys  to  read  it  and  re- 
read it  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  fron  $2  50 
to  $2.00,  and  it  will  be  furnished  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Veteran  for 
$2.50.  It  will  be  given  as  a premium 
for  seven  subscriptions. 


By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair. 


Thirty-two  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures. A thoroughly  fascinating,  thrill- 
ing history. 

This  extraordinary  volume  in  cloth 
$3  ; or  in  leather  $5. 

The  cloth  given  with  seven  and  the 
leather  with  twelve  subscriptions.  Or 
either  will  be  sent  with  a year’s  re- 
newal to  Veteran  for  twenty-five  cents 
above  the  price  of  the  book. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  wnie.) 


A Standard  Work. 

Military,  Naval  and  Historical. 


The  Defense  of  Charleston  Harbor,  in- 
cluding Fort  Sumter  and  the 
Adjacent  Islands. 


By  Rev.  John  Johnson  of  Charleston, 

Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  in  charge  at  Fort  Sumter. 

The  second  edition  is  in  one  volume 
of  453  pages  8vo,  with  numerous  views, 
portraits,  maps  and  plans. 

Price,  in  cloth,  $4;  in  half  Rus- 
sia leather,  $5  (postpaid). 

This  book,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  handsomely  bound,  should 
be  widely  read  for  its  vivid  interest  and 
historical  accuracy.  It  is  a noble  rec- 
ord of  a noble  passage  of  war.  Its  im- 
partiality and  attractiveness  have  called 
forth  the  encomiums  of  the  highest 
authorities,  military  and  literary,  in  the 
whole  country,  North  as  well  as  South. 

The  author  tells  what  devices  and 
precautions  men  and  measures  availed 
to  make  Charleston  impregnable  to  the 
enemy  for  four  years  of  active  opera- 
tions by  land  and  water. 

Every  Confederate  who  has  a library 
should  secure  this  valuable  book.  Ad- 
dress the  author  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  or 

The  Confederate  Ueteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


WARD  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNC  LADIES. 

32nd  year  opens  Sent.  10.  Complete  in  all  appointments- 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address, 

J.  n.  RLANTOV,  l*r.s.,  Nashville, Tenn. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


J.  M.  Robinson, 
Norton  & Co., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

JOBBERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Dry  Goods,  Dress 

Goods,  Notions,  Gents’ 
Furnishing,  White 
Goods,  Laces, 

and  Embroideries. 

Underwear  and  Hosiery, 
Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 
Umbrellas,  Window 

Shades  and  Curtains. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  THE 
CELEBRATED 

“TIGER”  PANTS, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls.  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere.  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  BEST  SEWING 
MACHINE  MADE, 

“THE  MONARCH.” 

MISS  C.E.  MASON’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS. 

THE 

CASTLE, 
Tarrytown- 
on-Huds  o n, 
N.  y.  A beau- 
tiful school. 
Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  city.  All 
departments. 
Illustrated  circulars.  Refer  to  Rt.  Rev.  H.  O 
Potter,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Trice  reduced. 


$25.00  to  $10.00. 


We  can  now  sell  the  Electropoise  for  $10 
which  is  less  than  half  the  regular  price 
which  was  $25.  We  make  this  reduction 
for  a short  time  only,  and  to  secure  a pocket 
Electropoise  for  $10,  your  order  must  be 
sent  in  immediately. 

We  have  purchased  only  a limited  num- 
ber of  instruments  at  a reduced  price  that 
we  can  sell  for  $10,  and  we  shall  put  these 
on  the  market  at  once,  believing  that  it  will 
prove  a good  advertisement  for  us,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  get  a great  number  of  these 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  sick  and 
suffering,  and  the  instrument  has  always 
proved  with  a fair  trial  that,  it  will  do  more 
than  we  claim  for  it. 

Write  for  book  containing  particulars, 
testimonials,  etc., 

DuBOIS  & WEBli, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Your  Son  Will  Learn 

TO  ACQUIRE  KNOWLEDGE, 

TO  VALUE  CHARACTER, 

TO  LOVE  TRUTH, 

AT 

Gordon  School, 

Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 

Careful  personal  instruction ; high  moral 
standard,  thorough  parental  discipline; 
Christian  home  training.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  country  location,  17  miles  from 
Louisville,  Ky.:  handsome  grounds;  commo- 
dious building;  separate  rooms  for  pupils, 
if  desired ; steam  and  gas  throughout  build- 
ing; hot  and  cold  baths,  and  every  modern 
convenience.  None  but  good  boys  wanted.  I 
No  shams,  no  shows!  Pupils  lead  at 
College  and  University.  21st  Year. 

A.  N.  GORDON,  A.M.,  Prin. 


The  Principal  was  one  of  the 
boy-soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
who,  not  18  years  old  at  its  fall, 
took  up  his  education  under  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and, 
though  worsted  in  the  strife  of 
arms,  courageously  faced  the  new 
struggle  of  life,  and  has  attained 
success  in  his  chosen  profession. 
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$1,000  CONFEDERATE  BILLS. 

We  will  pay  highest  cash  price  for  $1,000  Con- 
federate bills.  Prompt  remittance.  Best  ref- 
erences given.  Write  to 

R E.  STAMP  CO., 

Box  435.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A RIDE  FOR  LIFE  AT  GETTYS- 
BURG. 

BY  R.  S.CWALTER,  FRONT  ROYAL,  VA. 

Of  this  well  written  poem  the  Balti- 
more Sun  has  this  to  say  : 

“ ‘The  Ride  for  Life  at  Gettysburg’  is  a 
striking  poem,  characterized  by  incense 
feeling  with  dramatic  force.  * * * * 
The  theme  is  epic  in  character,  and  the 
splendid  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
which  it  commemorates,  are  depicted 
with  fervid  enthusiasm  coming  straight 
from  the  heart.” 

“The  A lexandria  Gazette  says:  * * * 
Those  who  pick  it  up  will  not  lay  it 
down  till  they  have  finished  reading  it. 
The  explanatory  notes  form  a series  of 
rock-ribbed  truths.”  * * * 

The  Norfolk  Ledger  says  : 

“It  is  intensely  interesting  * * * 
The  writer  catches  aud  holds  the  read- 
er’s attention  throughout.  * * * It 
is  a thrilling  account  of  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.” 

The  Richmond  Star  says : * * * 
“This  well-written  poem  holds  the 
reader’s  attention  through  all  the  94 
pages  which  it  embraces ; it  is  clever 
and  should  win  appreciation.”  * * * 

The  Virginian  says; 

“Every  page  evidences  rare  poetic 
power  * * * that  it  is  the  most 
readable  book  of  the  kind  that  has  ap- 
peared for  years,  and  always  closed 
with  reluctance.”  * * * 

Trade  supplied  by  King,  Schaarman  & 
Co-,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


J.  L.  Smith,  27  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, has  just  issued  an  entirely  new 
map  of  Cuba,  size  twenty-two  by  thir- 
ty-six inches.  It  shows  the  six  pro- 
vinces in  colors,  the  lakes,  mountains,, 
rivers,  towns,  villages  with  the  latest 
internal  improvements  in  roads  and 
railroads,  and  much  other  late  data,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Troch'a,  Cubitas, 
the  Insurgent  Capital,  the  lighthouses, 
coast  towns,  harbors  and  detailed  coast 
lines  compiled  from  the  latest  British 
and  Spanish  Charts  Also  a Map  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  showing  in  colors 
the  possessions  of  Spain  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  what  she  owns  to-day. 

Price  50  Cents. 


GENUINE  OHIO  IMPROY  ED 

CHESTER  PICS 

FOR  SALE.  ADDRESS 
POWELL  BROS.,  - Hector,  Ala. 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  YOUNC  LADIES.  ROANOKE,  VIRCINIA. 

Opens  September  I 0,  1890  One  of  the  leading  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  in  the  South. 
Magnificent  Buildings,  with  ail  modern  improvements.  Steam  heat, electric  light.  Bath  and  toilet 
rooms  on  every  lloor.  Campus  of  ten  acres.  Grand  mountain  scenery  in  Valley  of  Virginia,  far- 
famed  for  health.  Twenty-five  American  and  European  Teachers.  Thorough  courses  lead- 
ing to  Degrees  of  B.A.,  and  M.A.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  all  branches. 
Students  from  twenty  States.  For  catalogue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke.  Va. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 
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Georgia  Jlome  iDgafance 

..COMPANY.. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 

Lpany.  1-95-iy  p 
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LANDIS  BANKINGCO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


as^We  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


The  COAST  LIME  to  MACKINAC 


TO  MACKINAC 

DETROIT 

PETOSKEY 

CHICAGO 

2 New  Steel  Passenger  Steamers 

The  Greatest  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat 
Construction— Luxurious  Equipment,  Artistic 
Furnishing.  Decoration  and  Efficient  Service, 

insuring  the  highest  degree  of 

COnFORT,  SPEED  AND  SAFETY. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOSKEY,  “THE  SOO,”  MARQUETTE, 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac  and 
Return,  including  Tleals  and  Berths.  From 
Cleveland,  $18,  from  Toledo,  $15;  from  De- 
troit, $13.50. 

EVERY  EVENING 

Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 

Connecting  at  Cleveland  with  Earliest  Trains 
for  all  points  East,  South  and  Southwest  and  at 
Detroit  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest. 

Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  August  and  September  Only. 
EVERY  DAY  BETWEEN 

Cleveland,  Put=in=Bay  $ Toledo 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Address 

A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  o.  p.  a.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

THe  Detroit  & Cleveland  steam  Nav.  Co. 


This  pretty  Lapei  Hu  hod 

50  Cents, 

*4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cufl 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS. 

Dallas,  Texas 


“ ®ne  Courntg, 

. . . One  lafl.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps. 

and  all  kinds  of  Militabt  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
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W.  & K R.  R.  | 

AND 

j Nashville,  Chattanooga  & j 

| ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

[ 3 DAILY  TRAINS  3! 

TO  I 

I CHATTANOOGA.  NASHVILLE. 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  8 


Is  ..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS.  I 

PM  I GRANT 

Crates 

I The  AtlantaExposition  willbe  thegreat-  § 
9 est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  g 
8 States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  § 
S the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  g 
g low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  2 
g dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for  g 
| them.  g 

2 «S*For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  g 
9 information  write  to  i 

| J.  L.  Edmondson,  j.  W.  Hicks, 

I Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  1 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  g 

I Jos.  M.  Brown,  T.M.,  C.  E.  Harmon,  G.P.A.,  1 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

00000000  tjooooooo  00000000  0000  00000000  00000000  erooooooo 


The  only  exclusive  School  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  in  the  South,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  of  thirty 
years  experience.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  L.  DRISCOL,  Principal. 


The  Athenaeum, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


A School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies, 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see with  Full  College  Powers. 


Location  noted  for  health.  Beautiful 
grounds.  Ample  accommodations  with 
modern  conveniences.  Experienced 
faculty.  Every  department  thoroughly 
equipped.  Preparatory  and  full  college 
course  of  instruction;  also  elective. 
The  besr  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Stenography,  etc.  Non-secta- 
rian. Social  advantages  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  President  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  entire  war,  and 
especially  solicits  the  patronage  of  for- 
mer comrades  Terms  moderate.  Ap- 
ply for  further  information  to 

Robert  D.  Smith,  M.A., 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


WANTED. — Confederate  Veteran. 
$50.00  first  month  with  increasing  pay, 
and  to  the  man  who  proves  his  ability, 
a good  opening  and  a permanent  posi- 
tion will  be  tendered. 

H.  L Harvf.v  & Co.. 

308  E.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  .Md. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

I With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WONDERFUL  CURES 

For  fifty  years  Botanic  Blood  Balm  ( B.  B.  B.  ) has 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  ami  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  Particulars  free  Sl.oo  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co  , 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


BUSINESS 

College. 


2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  "Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


Confederate  l/eterai) 


A SOLDIER’S 
HOME. 

Thousands  of  people,  among  whom  are  many 
old  soldiers,  are  moving  annually  to  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  where  they  can  find  conditions  [more  favora- 
ble to  their  success. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your  location 
write  to  me,  and  perhaps  P can  assist  you.  The 


passes  through  the  finest  farming,  grazing  and  tim- 
ber lands,  and  reaches  the  most  prosperous  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Great  Southwest. 

Our  illustrated  pamphlets,  Truth  about  Ar- 
kansas, and  Homes  in  the  Southwest,  give  a com- 
plete description  of  these  lands,  and  also  contain  a 
correct  county  map  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  I will  send  you  free,  a list  of  reliable  real 
estate  dealers  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  also  any  or  all  of  our  pamphlets  if  you 
will  write  for  them. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route  is  The  Only  Line 
operating  Through  Coaches,  Free  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  and  Pullman  Sleepers  between  Memphis  and 
the  principal  trade  centers  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Direct  connections  are  made  for  all  points  in  the 
Great  Southwest. 

Any  information  I can  give  you  will  be  cheer- 
fully furnished. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INTERESTING  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 

“Hancock’s  Diary,”  a history  of  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee (Barteau’s)  Cavalry,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
644  pages,  containing  20  portraits  and  36  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

It  is  a history  of  whatever  army  the  author  served 
with  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  also  a history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  The  author  was  a member  of 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Buford’s  Division.  The  frontispiece 
is  a portrait  of  General  Forrest,  made  from  a fine 
steel  plate. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2.00. 
Clubs  will  be  supplied  as  follows:  Five  at  $1.75;  and 
ten  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  given  postpaid  as  a premium  for  seven 
new  subscribers  or  renewals;  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $2.50. 

Hancock’s  comrades  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  the  book. 


VA.  & TENN.  R,  R.  SOUTH  SIDE  R.  R. 
NORFOLK  & PETERSBURG  R.  R. 


—NOW  THE — 

Norfolk  & Western  Railroad, 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Along  the  line  of  this  road  are  more  points  of  interest  to 
the  Veteran  than  any  other  in  the  South.  The  following 
named  points  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  past: 

Glade  Springs,  Saltville,  Central  Depot,  Lynchburg,  Ap- 
pomattox, Farmville,  High  Bridge,  Sailor’s  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, The  Crater,  Port  Republic,  Berryville,  Antietum 

When  you  purchase  tickets  to  the  Reunion,  remember 
that  via.  Bristol  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  the  direct  and 
interesting  line  to  Richmond,  Va. 


All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 


W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P.  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


WARREN  L.  ROHR, 

West.  Pass  Agt.,  119  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  ot 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 
is  to  appreciate  them. 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


Martin  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

PULASKI,  TENNESSEE. 

PERMANENT  ENDOWMENT  *30,000.  THE  ONLY  ENDOWED  FEMALE 
COLLEGE  IN  TIIK  STATE. 

NEW  building-  and  new  equipments  throughout.  Gymnasium  completely  furnished  with  all 
modern  appliances.  New  Studio.  Bath-rooms,  broad  stairways,  wide  corridors,  fire  escapes, 
covered  galleries,  beautifully  shaded  eight  acre  campus,  arid  other  conveniences,  make  the 
grounds  and  buildings  healthful,  s-cure,  and  attractive.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  lighted  by 
electricity.  Superior  educational  advantages  are  offered  in  all  departments. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  MUSIC. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Zeisberi;,  three  years  at  Martha  Washington  College.  Director.  Next  session  begins  i 
September  2,  189H.  Charges  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue. 

S.  N.  BARKER,  President. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Nashville,  Tenn,, 

AND 

Texarkana,  Tex, 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board. 

Draughon’s  CY) 

Practical 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough , 
practical  and  progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,'’ which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

>Rfin  flfl  ft>vento  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
vUUU,  UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  “ combined."  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  We  expend  more 
motley  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $500.00  — Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfill,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY.— We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study , books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prop.  Drauchok- k now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  Slys.oo  per  month.  Ioweitallto  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — /rl  Armstrong . Pine  Stuff , Ark. 


ROANOKE 


COLLEGE, 
SALEM,  VA. 


Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives:  high 
standard.  Also.  Commercial  and  Preparatory 
Courses  Library  20,000  volumes.  Working  la- 
boratory. Good  morals  and  discipline.  Six 
churches:  no  bar  rooms  Healthful  moun- 
tain climate.  Very  moderate  expenses : may 
he  reduced  to  $130  for  nine  months  (fees,  board, 
etc).  Dili  year  begins  September  lfith.  Cata- 
logue, with  views,  free.  Address. 

JULIUS  D DREHER.  President. 


D.  J.  JONES.  Proprietor. 

Rates:  $2.00  Per  Day;  Special  Terms 
to  Families.... 


Thoroughly  Renovated.  Table  the  best. 
Two  minutes  walk  fretn  the 
Central  Depot. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


WARD  SEMINARY, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


THE  INNER  COURT. 


DR,  WARD,  Founder  of  the  Seminary, 


ruxruiJxnjTj^ruxriJinriTUiuxr^  rinjoruiJTJTJiJijaruTriJTJTnjinrmjTjTnjTnnruiJTJTrijmnrLiTrL^^ 

* 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A CATALOGUE  OF  WARD  SEMINARY? 

Even  if  you  do  not  give  us  your  patronage  our  catalogue  will  aid  you  in  your  decision.  Ward’s  is  the  oldest  school  for 
. girls  iu  Nashville — the  largest  in  Tennessee,  it  has  educated  more  Southern  women  than  any  other  Institution.  The 
J*  appointments  are  excellent  and  the  faculty  the  best  ever  offered  in  the  South.  The  catalogue  will  interest  you.  For 
a copy  address  J.  D.  BLANTON,  President,  Nashville,  Tea  a. 

aniuuinJvnnxuinjTXixuiA/injvru^riAruTJ^n/uuvnAJxmTnjxruiixrinjvruxriJt'Ln  ri/uirurtnjirurfinAixrinjxjTrLJ^ 


PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE 


PRICE.  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  V ETERAN8  AN • KINDRED  TOPICS. 


S.  A.  CUNNIK&HAM 
Editor. 


prior  h ooper  Year. 
no  Advance. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  September,  1896 


Circulation:  ’93.79.430.  ’94.121.644.  ’95,154.992.  ’96.  to  Sept..  1 04.632 


OFFICIALLY"  REPRESENTS 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations 


Embracing  Nearly  1.000  Camps  and  Chapters  with  over  60.000  Members 


GLIMPSES  OF  NASHVILLE. 

The  above  is  from  the  elegantly  illustrated  invitations  distributed  at  the  Richmond  Reunion,  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  to  hold  their  next  convention  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  beautiful  unanimity 
with  which  the  invitation  was  accepted  was  highly  complimentarj". 

The  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  management  deserves  the  thanks  of  our  comrades  for  its  zeal  and 
co-operation  in  the  offer  of  hospitality.  The  invitation  was  written  by  Mr.  Leland  Rankin,  Press  Agent 
for  the  Exposition.  While  the  above  design  is  unique,  it  conveys  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  Rock  City. 


<ac\J  Arpendlcton 

BANKERS 

4S  Broadway,  > Y. 

STOCK  BROKERS 

COTTON  BROKERS 

BOND  BROKERS 

VS  HEAT  BROKERS 

Member*  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stack  gjtchanre 

S,  Y.  Cotton  Exchan — 

N.  Y Prodr  Bickini* 

Y Coffee  BicIvmi* 

Connected  by  Privet*  Wire  with  the  Chfeoc* 
Board  of  Trada. 


WH8topatthkork  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


Situated  in  the  heari 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d 1 s t r i c t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for_its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  e» 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL. 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St..  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  An  able,  Prop. 
B.  W.  SWOPE,  of  Ky 
Manager. 


Watches  for  Yeteran  Workers, 

Mati)’  beautiful  watches  have  been  secured  bv  rais- 
ing- clubs  for  the  Veteran.  For  twenty-five  subscrip- 
tions with  $25,  a g-entleman  or  ladies'  watch  and  chain 
can  be  had  free.  This  watch  is  14  K.,  gold  filled, 
Elgin  movement,  chronometer  balance,  seven  jewel, 
stem  wind,  stem  set,  hunting-  case.  It  will  wear  many 
years  and  is  an  eleg-ant  timepiece.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  secure  this  premium  in  a few  days'  work — write 
for  samole  copies  and  subscription  blanks  immediately. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO.. 


-E=;.|V1ANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. -<}. 


* FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  * 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  ot 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD, 


And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

INI fci Ll  ville,  I' e i t i a 


^oi^federat^  V/eterai?. 


Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics 


Prick,  10  Cents. 
Yearly,  *1. 


Vol.  IV. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  September,  1896.  No.  9.  J S-A'CEdito?.GHA 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  *20  a year, except 
am  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
Issue ; one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  toe 
Important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
t or  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
msll  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  "civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
sjrrespondents  use  that  term  the  word  "great”  (war;  will  be  substituted. 


RICHMOND  REUNION  INCIDENTS. 


Gov.  O’Ferrall’s  welcome  to  Virg-inia  was  deliv- 
ered with  a heartiness  and  an  emphasis  from  the 
beginning-.  He  expressed  gratitude  to  Him  “who 
wheels  His  throne  on  the  rolling  worlds,”  for  the 
opportunity  to  witness  that  scene  and  to  speak  to 
that  great  muster  of  soldiers,  heroes  and  patriots. 
He  was  eloquent  about  the  marvelous  deeds  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  practical  with  statistics  to 
prove  them  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  estimated  that 
the  surviving  Confederates  now  number  about  225,- 
000,  of  whom  if  there  be  one  ashamed  to  stand  with 
uncovered  head  and  defend  his  cause,  or  who  has 
apologies  or  retraction  to  make,  let  his  name  be  not 
breathed,  but  let  it  rest  as  unhonored,  as  his  relics 
will  lie  in  oblivious  grave.” 

The  Governor  gave  an  interesting  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Richmond  to  honor  Confederate 
heroes.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  President,  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  “vanquished  leader,”  our  “fallen  chief- 
tain,” whom  his  enemies,  even  while  he  was  shack- 
led and  in  a prison  cell,  dared  not  try  in  the  face  of 
other  nations,  “for  his  was  an  organized  nation.” 
Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  was  pressed  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  said  his  comrades  who 
left  their  homes  to  share  in  the  issues  with  the 
South  had  never  regretted  their  course.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Gen.  Buckner’s  short  address,  the  band 


began  to  play,  when  Gen.  Gordon  turned  with  vig- 
orous gestures  for  them  to  stop,  but  the  fitness  of 
the  theme,  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  was  so  fas- 
cinating that  he  turned,  smiled  and  sat  down.  The 
music  throughout  was  selected  with  remarkable 
appropriateness  and  was  well  rendered. 


PROMINENT  VIRGINIANS  AT  DAVIS  MANSION. 

( Prom  photo  by  Miss  Edylh<;arter  Beveridge,  Richmond  ) 

The  appearance  of  Wade  Hampton  thrilled  the 
multitude,  and  he  spoke  briefly.  He  could  not  be 
heard  by  thousands,  but  said  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal for  “louder”  that  he  could  talk  loud  enough 
to  make  them  hear  the  word  “charge”  in  other  days. 
He  was  glad  to  meet  his  old  soldiers,  to  be  there 
and  to  pay  his  homage  to  that  great  man  and  true 
Confederate,  Jefferson  Davis.  He  had  just  congrat- 
ulated the  Governor  in  his  having  been  a Cavalry- 
man, or  else  he  might  not  have  survived  the  war. 
(Laughter.)  He  related  his  last  conversation  with 
Gen.  Robert  Lee,  when  that  Chieftain  said,  “I  • 
only  what  duty  demanded.  I could  never  \ 
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taken  any  other  course  without  dishonor,  and  if  it 
were  to  do  over  again,  I would  do  precisely  as  I 
have  done.”  Hampton  said,  “I  would  be  fighting 
still  if  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  had 'not  ceased 
to  wave.” 


ALABAMA  COMRADE  AT  RICHMOND. 

At  2.40  p.  m.,  June  26,  1896,  with  heart  elated  and 
filled  with  dreams  of  pleasure  in  meeting  old  com- 
rades. I boarded  the  train  on  the  Southern  for  Rich- 
mond to  the  U.  C.  V.  Reunion.  Upon  reaching 
Atlanta  I began  to  meet  old  comrades.  The  hand 
shake  and  merry  greeting  went  the  rounds.  If  I 
missed  shaking  the  hand  of  any  one  on  the  train 
going  or  coming  I am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I take 
this  opportunity  of  begging  his  pardon. 


VIEWING  THE  PARADE  FROM  A RICHMOND  HOTEL. 

(From  photo  by  Miss  Edyth  Carter  Beveridge,  Richmond.) 

Besides  discussing  the  events  of  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  then  cussing  the  present  hard 


times — we  had  to  have  some  amusement  to  while 
away  the  time — I had  to  tell  all  of  how  I expected  a 
friend  whom  I had  never  seen  to  meet  me  when  I got 
off  the  train.  They  were  desirous  to  understand 
how  I would  know  him.  By  his  knowing  me.  “If 
he  has  never  seen  you  how  can  he  know  you?”  I 
wrote  him  to  meet  this  train  and  to  look  for  the 
tallest,  lankest  and  ugliest  man  in  the  crowd,  and 
then  he  could  make  no  mistake.  Before  I left  the 
steps  of  the  car,  Col.  Sydnor,  my  friend,  stepped  up 
and  said:  “You  are  the  man  I am  looking  for; 
come  on  L — .”  But  few  can  boast  of  personal 
characteristics  that  will  enable  them  to  be  known 
by  strangers.  Were  not  the  Fates  propitious  to  me? 
I amused  many  comrades  by  showing  them  where  I 
ate  twenty-five  saucers  of  ice  cream  and  seventy- 
five  pieces  of  cake  at  one  sitting — and  did  not  sit 
long.  Many  of  the  scenes  about  the  City  were 
familiar,  looking  much  as  they  did  thirty-three 
years  ago.  Among  these  were  the  Capitol,  Jeff 
Davis’  house,  Southern  depot,  etc. 

I spent  Saturday  night  in  the  City;  Sunday 
morning  was  off  for  the  battlefields.  Met  Mr.  C. 

B.  Baseler,  a noble,  true  gentleman,  of  typical 
Southern  character.  He  carried  us  over  battlefields 
at  Gaines’  Mills.  As  we  proceeded  the  scenes  be- 
came familiar,  though  thirty-four  years  to  a day 
since  I fell  there  wounded.  The  recollections  of 
those  days  came  trooping  up  and  tears  flowed  mo- 
mentarily. I partook  of  Mr.  Baseler’s  generous 
hospitality.  He  was  the  leading  musician  in  Corse’s 
Brigade  in  A.  N.  V.  He  played  the  last  piece 
played  in  that  Army.  It  was  “ Good-bye,  Old  Boy, 
Good-bye,”  as  Gen.  Lee  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  from  Appomattox.  He  regaled  us  with  this 
and  many  other  pieces  on  the  same  instrument  used 
when  bidding  adieu  to  our  noble  and  beloved  Chief- 
tain. His  noble  wife  and  lovely  children  partake 
fully  of  his  magnanimous  nature.  In  tears  we  bade 
him  good-bye,  with  a promise  to  visit  him  again. 
Comrades  Puller  and  Smith  share  grateful  consid- 
eration. Mrs.  J.  Nickelson  Barney,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, is  one  of  the  South’s  noblest  women.  She  is 
engaged  in  gathering  statistics  of  events  of  kind- 
ness, utility  and  interest  during  the  war.  She 
promises  to  yet  know  the  name  of  the  noble  lady 
who  gave  me  a pair  of  jeans  pants,  when  in  sore 
need,  and  which  I wore  when  wounded  at  Gaines’ 
Mills.  I enjoyed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  reunion 
immensely.  I met  the  famous  scout,  John  Cousens, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  truest  men  of  earth.  I met 
also  Francis  A.  Wolff,  a hero  of  two  wars.  He  was 
a member  of  the  First  Mississippi  Regiment,  under 
Col.  Jeff  Davis,  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  went 
through  the  Confederate  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  I met 
the  worst  wounded  survivor  of  the  war,  Col.  John 

C.  Martin,  of  Charlottsville,  Va.  He  was  shot 
through,  and  the  wound  is  still  suppurating,  and 
one  can  see  through  his  body  as  through  a reed.  I 
met  many  other  noble  comrades.  It  was  as  a grand 
love  feast,  all  were  as  brothers.  Good  will  ruled. 

On  the  home  run  the  parting  of  comrades  at  the 
stations,  with  benedictions,  was  like  the  parting  of 
members  of  one  family  with  sadness  and  tears. 
Vive  la  Veterans.  M.  T.  L. 
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GRAND  CONVENTION  IIALL  AT  RICHMOND  WHEN  READY  FOR  THE  REUNION  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


The  Sam  Davis  Monument  theme  is  one  to  which 
we  all  may  revert  with  gratitude  and  with  pride. 
It  was  the  opportunity  that  that  noble  }'oung  Con- 
federate improved  which  gives  the  finest  illustration 
that  belongs  to  the  human  race  for  demonstrating 
that  “it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live.” 

In  the  midst  of  exciting  political  issues  and  the 
severe  financial  depression  of  the  times  there  is  a 
lull  in  subscriptions,  but  the  great  cause  whereby 
the  Southern  people,  especially  may  do  honor  to  the 
subject  stands  as  conspicuously  as  ever  in  the  way 
of  truth  of  honor  and  of  noblest  life.  Remember 


his  birthday,  October  6,  and  make  it  memorable 
and  sacred  by  such  testimonial  as  you  can  afford  in 
the  co-operation  to  erect  for  him  the  monument 
that  so  many  hundreds  have  participated  in  already. 

Nat.  F.  Dortch,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  25, 
1896,  sends  five  dollais  for  Sam  Davis  Monument 
Fund,  to  be  credited  to  himself  and  children  and 
mentions  that  “It  is  a privilege  as  well  as  a duty  to 
ourselves  and  our  country  to  honor  this  noblest  of 
all  men.  A man  who  preferred  to  give  his  life 
rather  than  to  sacrifice  principle.  If  the  world  was 
made  up  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Davis  it  would  in- 
deed be  a very  Heaven  itself.” 


August  contributions  are  as  follows: 


Anderson,  W.  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla 

Bemiss,  J.  H.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala 

Boyd,  Miss  Mamie,  Tolu,  Ky 

Boyd,  Miss  Blanche,  Tolu,  Ky 

Byars,  H.  C.,  Riverton,  la...  

Pickens,  R.  E.,  Marion,  Ky 

Ohipley,  Gen.  W.  D.,  Pensacola,  Fla.. 

Corrie,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Florence,  S.  C 

Craig,  E.  B.,  Nashville 

Dial,  H.  C.,  Greenville,  Tex 

Dortch,  Nat.  F.,  Sr.,  Nashville 

Dortch,  Nat.  F..  Jr.,  Nashville 

Dortch,  J.  R.,  Nashville 

Dortch,  Berry  W.,  Nashville 

Dortch,  Miss  Lela  B.,  Nashville..  .. 

Lipscomb,  Van,  Nashville 

Putnam,  E.  H.,  Pensacola,  Fla 

Reunion  at  Hico,  Tenn 

Riley,  J.  M.,  Meridian,  Miss 

Scales,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Macon,  Miss... 

Threlkell,  Mrs.  Sue,  Tolu,  Ky 

Tipton  Co.  Confed.  Mem.  Ass’n., 
Covington,  Tenn 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

10  00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

10  00 


Threlkell,  Foster,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Turney,  T.  E.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Vincent,  J.  E.,  Beard,  Ky 1 00 

Wilcox,  W.  I.  A.,  Leftwich,  Tenn 1 00 

Winston,  G.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky 5 00 

Wood,  B.  G.,  Nashville l 00 


FIFTY  CENTS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Gen.  Geo.  Reese,  L.  M.  Brooks,  Pensaco- 
la, Fla.:  Kit  Shepherd,  Al.  Shepherd,  W. 
L.  Staton,  Tolu,  Ky. ; Master  Hiram  Tit- 
comb,  Columbia,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Willis  John- 
ston, Florence,  S.  C. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  CONTRIBU- 
TORS. 

Mrs,  B.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  I.  Sulzbacher,  Mrs. 
M.^L.  Kuker.  Misses  Jacobs.  Dr.  Matthews, 
E.  Rosborough.  S.  W.  DlsTon,  J.  F.  Stack- 
ley,  J.  W.  McCown,  Florence,  S.  C. ; also 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Day,  20c.;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sanders, 
20c;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnson,  15c. 


TEN-CENT  COLLECTIONS. 

Morrisville,  Mo.— A.  E.  and  Hannah 
Mitchell,  Wm.  and  Sarah  Crennels,  Frank, 
Bettie,  Vernie,  Harris,  Wade  and  Sallie 
Cargile,  Dock,  Rebecca,  Albert  S.,  Cora  A., 
Charlie  H.,  and  Ernest  Johnson. 

Florence,  S.  C.— From  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  Mrs.  Jas.  Evans,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Jarrot,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lloyd.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Harl- 
lee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Douglas,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Tarrh, 
Mrs.  Zack  Nettles,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Singletary, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Beck,  Miss  Julia  Schouboe, 
Miss  M.  E.  Tarrh. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Beck,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hutaff, 
Mrs.  F.  Haines.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Farmer,  Miss 
Helen  Jarrot,  Mr.  Morgan  A.  Theine,  W. 
C.  Harllee,  John  D.  Jarrot,  M.  L.  Rhodes, 
B.  B.  Napier,  Dr.  P.  B.  Bacot,  Mr.  Altman, 
Early  Whitton,  Master  Willie  Williamson, 
W.  H.  Malloy. 

The  grand  total  contributions  to  date 
ire,  $1,660. 
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MAJ.  J.  W.  SPARKS,  OF  TEXAS  RANGERS. 


Major.  Jesse  W.  Sparks  was  born  at  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  January  1st,  1837,  and  died  at  Piedras. 
Negras,  Mexico,  August  1st,  1896.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  to  March,  1861,  he  was  a student  of 
Union  University  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  when  he 
left  college  and  joined  the  Confederate  Army  and 
made  fine  record  as  a soldier.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  and  married  Miss  Josephine 
Bivins  of  Rutherford  County,  in  1866.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  Clerk  and  Master  of  the  Chancery 
Court.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  subsequently 
and  was  in  the  practice  of  law  when  in  1893  he  was 
appointed  by  the  President  American  Consul  to 
Mexico,  stationed  at  Piedras  Negras.  His  death 
at  his  post  of  duty  was  a great  shock  to  his  family 
and  friends,  although  he  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
some  years  and  was  a dreadful  sufferer  at  times 
from  a bullet  which  never  could  be  extracted. 
Major  Sparks  shared  liberally  his  income  with  the 
poor  and  needy  of  both  races. 


He  was  so  unstinted  in  his  benevolence  that  he 
was  generally  and  forcibly  popular.  A conspic- 
uous deed  of  his  while  Consul  to  Mexico  was  his 
fearless  action  in  behalf  of  a large  number  of  ne- 
groes who  had  been  persuaded  to  go  from  the  United 
States  into  Mexico.  They  had  become  diseased 
with  smallpox,  were  almost  literally  naked  and 
were  starving  when  they  undertook  to  return  home. 
The  authorities  on  the  other  side  refused  permis- 
sion for  them  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  but  Consul 
Sparks,  the  Southern  white  man,  assumed  all  re- 
sponsibility. He  got  on  the  engine  by  the  engineer 


and  required  him  to  open  the  throttle  and  run  the 
train  across  despite  all  other  authority.  Then  he 
took  the  responsibility  of  supplying  food  until  his 
acts  were  approved  at  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a multitude  of  floral 
designs  at  his  funeral  was  contributed  by  the  colored 
people.  They  subsequently  held  a public  meeting 
and  passed  resolutions,  one  of  which  reads: 

“That  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  Major 
Jesse  W.  Sparks,  by  which  we  and  our  race  have 
lost  one  of  our  best  and  truest  white  friends,  and 
mankind  a benefactor.” 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  Major  Sparks 
was  his  great  interest  in  Indians,  and  he  had  a large 
collection  of  very  fine  Indian  relics.  Sitting  Bull 
was  to  him  a most  interesting  character. 


REUNION  AT  MACON,  MISSISSIPPI. 

Comrades  at  Macon,  Mississippi,  have  begun 
Camp  James  Longstreet  with  new  life.  They  call 
it  a reorganization.  They  held  'an  interesting 
meeting  early  in  August  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  J.  L.  Griggs,  Commander;  W.  J.  Hubbard, 

R.  K.  Wooten,  and  J.  W.  Carr,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manders; B.  J.  Allen,  Adjutant;  Rev.  T.  W.  Dye, 
Chaplain,  and  others  to  the  minor  offices. 

Chaplain  Dye  delivered  a fine  address  at  the  re- 
union, in  which  he  said,  The  constitution  of  our 
government  gave  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  carry 
property  to  and  own  it  in  any  stale  of  the  union, 
and  when  those  of  the  Northern  States  drew  the 
line  against  slave  owners  crossing  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line  with  their  slaves,  the  people  of  the  South 
rebelled,  and  this,  really,  was  the  cause  of  the  war. 

The  happiest  thought  of  his  life  was  that  he  was 
a Confederate  soldier.  Such  endurance  and  bravery 
as  was  shown  by  the  Confederate  soldier  in  his  fight 
of  four  years  against  the  entire  world  would  never 
be  equaled. 

He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  Generals  of  the  Con- 
federacy— especially  Forrest,  Lee,  Jackson,  John- 
ston and  Hill,  denominating  Forrest  the  “Wizard 
of  the  Saddle,”  also  the  “intrepid  and  dauntless.” 

He  told  of  an  instance  where  for  three  days  For- 
rest’s “Spartan  Band,”  with  nothing  to  subsist 
upon  except  parched  corn,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
cold  earth  for  a bed,  held  an  army  six  times  its  size 
in  abeyance. 

His  tribute  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  was 
a beautiful  one.  He  had  yet  to  see  the  first  woman 
living  in  that  period,  who  had  been  re- constructed. 

In  closing  he  painted  a beautiful  picture  of  the 
“last  reunion  and  roll  call,”  saj’ing  he  hoped,  as  he 
had  always  believed,  that  every  true  Confederate 
soldier  will  answer  “here”  when  his  name  is  call- 
ed. He  invoked  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven 
upon  the  veterans  while  they  lived  and  hoped  to 
meet  all  of  them  upon  the  “other  side”  where  there 
will  be  no  more  conflicts  and  partings. 


Could  Erastus  B.  Maxey,  enquired  for  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Veteran,  be  any  relation  of  Gen.  S. 
B.  Maxey?  Does  any  comrade  know  anything  of 
George  Motley,  of  Danville,  Va.,  or  near  there? 
He  was  captured  at  Sharpsburg. 
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MAJOR  NORMAN  V.  RANDOLPH. 

Ever  Zealous  in  Person,  and  With  Purse  for  Confeder- 
ate Comrades- 

The  indebtedness  of  not  only  Richmond  and  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  the  Southern  people  generally,  to 
Norman  V.  Randolph  can  hardly  ever  be  estimated. 
Not  that  he  is  more  loyal  and  zealous  to  sacred  in- 
terests than  many  others,  but  combining  heart  and 
purse  he  has  achieved  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
one  man  in  giving  dignity  and  comfort  to  his  fellow- 
comrades.  He  was  leader  in  behalf  of  Confederate 
homes. 


He  enlisted  April  22,  1862,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
as  private  in  Scotts’  Partizan  Rangers,  commanded 
by  Major  John  Scott,  of  Fauquier  County.  This 
Command  was  disbanded  December,  1863,  when  he 
volunteered  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  Pegram  with- 
out rank  or  pay.  In  November,  1864,  he  joined 
Company  E.,  Mosby’s  Partizan  Rangers  and  was 
paroled  May  23,  1865.  When  Mosby’s  command 
was  disbanded  April  20,  Col.  Mosby  refusing  to  sur- 
render, he  started  with  fifteen  volunteers,  including 
Randolph,  to  Johnston’s  Army.  When  they  reached 
James  River,  Col.  Mosby  hearing  of  Johnston’s  sur- 
render, disbanded  the  squad,  advising  each  man  to 
return  to  his  home. 

In  1869,  Randolph  enlisted  in  Company  F.,  First 
Virginia  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted  to  rank  of 
Major.  After  seven  years  service  he  resigned. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  Confederate  move- 
ments, being  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 


Society  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Va.,  also  of  Lee 
Camp  Confederate  Veterans  No.  1,  and  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Lee  Camp  Soldiers  Home, 
devoting  his  time  and  monej’  to  this  grand  institu- 
tion. Major  Randolph  was  Chiet  of  Staff  to  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon,  Commander,  for  the  Sixth  Reunion, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  May,  1896. 

Maj.  Randolph  has  ever  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness. He  is  President  of  the  Randolph  Paper  Box 
Company,  President  Virginia  State  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  Farmvilleand  Powhatan  Railroad. 

Ah!  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  Comrade  Ran- 
dolph, there  is  not  one  word  about  his  ‘‘help  meet.” 
It  recalls  a venerable  Georgian  who  had  prospered 
through  the  sagacity  and  industry  of  his  wife,  a 
step  mother  of  his  children.  When  he  went  to  die, 
he  had  this  wife  get  out  his  money  and  count  it  in 
piles  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  round  and  round, 
to  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  at  the  last  he  was 
puzzled  because  there  was  a $20  bill  left.  After 
considering  the  inconvenience  of  distributing  that 
remnant  the  happy  idea  struck  him  to  give  his  com- 
panion of  many  years  that  $20.  The  Veteran  is 
indebted  to  Mrs.  R.  for  the  foregoing  clandestine 
notes,  and  yet  it  had  not  occurred  until  press  time, 
that  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  her  active  partic- 
ipation in  all  Confederate  matters,  and  that  of  all 
the  elegant  homes  in  Richmond  most  was  done  on 
their  premises  for  the  benefit  of  their  multitude 
especially  on  parade  day. 


EIGHTEEN  LIEUTENANT  GENERALS. 

James  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Stewart,  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
S.  B.  Buckner  and  Wade  Hampton  are  the  surviv- 
ing Lieutenant  Generals  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Of  the  twelve  who  are  dead  the  appointments  were 
from  the  States  designated : E.  Kirby  Smith,  Flor- 

ida; Leonidas  Polk,  Louisiana;  Theophilus  H. 
Holmes,  North  Carolina;  R.  H.  Aderson,  South  Car- 
olina; T.  J.  Jackson,  Jno.  C.  Pemberton,  RichardS. 
Ewell.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Jubal  A.  Early,  Virginia; 
N.  B.  Forrest,  Tennessee;  W.  J.  Hardee,  Georgia. 

Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  of  Texas,  is  classed  among 
the  Lieutenant  Generals,  although  he  had  com- 
mand succeeding  J.  E.  Johnston  as  General. 

J.  B.  Gordon,  Joseph  Wheeler  and  D.  H.  Hill, 
though  corps  commanders,  it  is  stated,  were  such 
temporarily  and  were  men  commissioned  as  Lieu- 
tenant Generals.  Alex  P.  Stewart  is  perhaps  next 
to  James  Longstreet,  having  been  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant General  Jan.  23,  1864,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  Confederate  States  Senate  Feb.  20,  1865.  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  though  not  appointed  until  March 
16,  1865,  was  confirmed  that  same  day  by  the  Senate. 


Mrs.  Robert  A.  Allison,  chairman,  Mrs.  Harvey 
B.  Gilmore  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Springbett,  the 
committee  for  Madison  county  and  Jackson,  Tenti., 
gave  an  entertainment,  May  1st.,  which  cleared 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  “Battle  Abbey.” 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  FORREST. 


The  growth  of  military  fame  in  the  great  strug- 
gle of  the  Confederacy  for  independence  gives  re- 
newed prominence,  continually,  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  and  to  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  It  is  now 
prophesied  by  the  Veteran,  that  some  artist  will 
blend  their  likenesses  and  that  they  will  hi  classed 
in  history  as  the  two  most  wonderful  Commanders  of 
men  in  battle  that  is  of  record  to  this  time.  Their 

achievements  b e- 
come  more  and 
more  thrilling  to 
the  student  of  mil- 
itary annals. 

Loy  ally  obe- 
dient to  their  su- 
periors in  rank, 
ordinarily  — when 
in  the  midst  of 
battle,  each  acted 
as  if  Supreme 
Commander  and  it 
seems  that  each 
had  the  sagacity 
to  discern  the  mo- 
tions even  of  the 
opposing  Com- 

STONEWALL  JACKSON.  r r , & 

manders. 


Jackson  would  spend  much  of  the  night  in  prayer 
and  in  reconnoitering,  so  that  in  the  morning  of  bat- 
tle, plans  were  already  perfected  and  ‘‘Forward,”  or 
“By  flank,”  were  the  orders  without  hesitation. 

Forrest,  with 
perhaps  less  study 
of  the  situation, 
determined  to 
“get  there  first” — 
and  to  kill  or  cap- 
ture the  enemy. 

Forrest  was  not  as 
considerate  of  a 
Higher  Power  as 
Jackson  during 
the  war  period. 

He  was  not  a West 
Pointer,  but  he 
possessed  that  in- 
nate gallantry 
which  was  ever 
cons  p i c uo  us  in 
consideration  for 
women  and  chil- 
dren. When  the  great  war  was  over  and  all  of  his 
black  hair  was  silvered,  his  heart,  too,  was  subdued; 
and  he  was  diligent  in  behalf  of  that  higher  order 
of  manhood  toward  the  Unseen  Cause  that  had 
spared  him  through  so  many  battles  wherein  horses, 
almost  by  the  score,  were  killed  under  him,  and 
many  of  his  fellow  men  death  in  his  presence. 


GEN.  FORREST. 


The  associates  of  these  great  warriors  ought  to 
leave  for  posterity,  as  fully  as  practicable,  even 
the  little  incidents  in  their  careers  as  warriors. 


Dr.  I.  B. 

Cowan  serv- 
ed as  Medi- 
cal Director 
for  Forrest 
from  the  be- 
ginning to 
the  close  of 
his  career, 
is  a first 
cousin  to 
Mrs.  For- 
rest. He  is 
a native  of 
Fayette- 
ville, Ten- 
nessee, was 
born  in  Sep- 
tember, ’31. 

His  father 
was  an  em- 
inent minis- 
ter in  the 
Cumberland 
Presbyte 
rian  Church 
for  a half 
century. 

Surgeon  Cowan  graduated  in  the  New  York  Medr 
ical  College  in  1855.  He  gave  his  services  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  at  Montgomery,  early  in 
1861,  and  was  first  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Mississippi 
Regiment,  then  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  In  Decem- 
ber, ’61,  he  was  transferred  to  Forrest,  at  Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky,  who  had  a Battalion  of  Cavalry. 
His  promotion  was  continuous  with  Forrest  until 
their  surrender,  May  12,  1865.  In  January  previ- 
ous Dr.  Cowan  was  made  Medical  Director  of  Cav- 
alry. He  still 

lives, and  is  en-  r i 

gaged  in  the  I 
practice  of 
Medicine  and 
Surgery  at 
Tu  1 1 a h o m a, 

Tenn. 

Maj.  Chas. 

W.  Anderson 
was,  perhaps, 
more  constant- 
ly by  the  side 
of  Forrestthan 
any  of  his 
Staff  Officers— 
being  his  Pri- 
vate Secreta- 
ry— in  camp, 
on  the  march, 
and  in  battle. 

He  resides  still 
on  his  farm 
that  he  left  as 
Railroad  S u - 
peri  ntendent 
before  going 

into  the  war.  major  chas.  w.  anderson. 


DR.  J.  B.  COWAN. 
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AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 


Reminiscences  by  Maj.  Chas.  W.  Anderson  at 
Chattanooga,  just  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson: 

As  requested,  I give  your  readers  an  experience 
which  more  sorely  taxed  physical  endurance,  pro- 
duced greater  mental  anxiety,  and  drew  more  largely 
upon  my  sympathy  than  any  event  of  the  war,  and 
I do  this  the  more  readily,  as  it  gives  me  a fitting 
opportunity  to  pay  a merited  tribute  to  one  of  Ken- 
tucky’s best  and  noblest  women. 

While  a Quarter  Master  of  Transportation  and  on 
duty  at  Chattanooga  in  February,  1862,  a telegram 
was  received,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Donelson,  the  retreat  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's 
Army,  and  the  evacuation  of  Nashville.  The  seats 
and  aisles  of  all  the  cars  arriving  at  Chattanooga 
were  literally  “packed”  with  refugees;  the  plat- 
forms were  crowded  also,  and  numbers  were  seated 
on  the  steps,  clinging  to  the  hand  railings  for  safety. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  all  cars  from  over  the 
mountain  were  covered  with  frozen  snow. 

Amid  the  excitement  that  such  news  and  the  ad- 
vent of  so  many  fleeing  refugees  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce, my  consternation  may  be  imagined  on  receiv- 
ing another  telegram,  which  was  in  substance  as 
follows: 

“Prepare  as  best  you  can  for  the  reception  of 
some  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  sick  and  conva- 
lescent soldiers  from  this  Army  and  from  the  hospi- 
tals at  Nashville.  They  will  be  sent  forward  as 
fast  as  cars  can  be  supplied. 

A.  S.  Johnston,  General.” 

At  this  time  there  was  not  an  organized  body  of 
troops  of  any  kind  at  Chattanooga,  nor  a man  or 
officer  there  whose  services  I had  a right  to  com- 
mand. More  than  all,  there  was  not  a dollar  of 
Government  funds  at  the  Post.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, to  care  for  so  great  a number  of  men  seem- 
ed to  me  an  utter  impossibility.  Calling  to  my  as- 
sistance some  old  citizens  of  Chattanooga,  the  work 
of  preparation  was  begun  at  once.  Three  large 
buildings  were  taken  possession  of  and  a force  of 
negro  men  and  women  put  to  work  cleaning  them 
up.  Two  bakeries  were  contracted  with  for  bread, 
and  coffee,  sugar  and  other  supplies  were  purchased. 
Fuel  was  provided  at  all  the  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  conveying  to  the  hospitals  all  sol- 
diers unable  to  walk,  and  a special  contract  was 
made  with  a reliable  man  to  put  up  temporary 
stands  at  the  depot  and  serve  each  soldier  with  hot 
coffee  and  fresh  bread  as  the  trains  arrived. 


When  the  first  train  arrived  with  some  three  hun- 
dred on  board,  they  were  in  a most  pitiable  condi- 
tion. They  had  been  stowed  away  in  box  and  cat- 
tle cars  for  eighteen  hours,  without  fire,  and  without 
any  attention  other  than  such  as  they  were  able  to 
render  each  other.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  mand- 
at the  depot  when  these  poor  fellows  were  taken 
from  the  cars,  so  chilled  and  benumbed  that  a ma- 
jority of  them  were  helpless.  Two  other  trains 
came  the  following  day  with  men  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Three  soldiers  were  found  dead  in  the  cars, 
one  died  in  the  depot  before  removal,  and  another 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 

The  removal  of  these  soldiers  from  the  hospitals 
at  Nashville  was  a military  necessity;  but  why  they 
were  sent,  unaccompanied  or  preceded  by  a proper 
corps  of  surgeons,  medical  supplies,  and  hospital 
attendants,  I never  knew.  It  was  eight  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Chattanooga  before  I was  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  them.  In  that  time,  six  more 
were  buried,  and  the  number  of  deaths  would  have 
been  far  greater,  but  for  the  attendance  of  Chatta- 
nooga ph}rsicians,  among  whom  I specially  remem- 
ber, Dr.  P.  D.  Sims  and  Dr.  Milce  Smith.  It  was 
not  until  Gen.  Floyd’s  Division  reached  Chatta- 
nooga that  the  hospitals  were  taken  charge  of  by 
army  surgeons. 

r “ ; ~ : - 55 

. . r'V  ‘ 


MRS.  BEN  HARDIN  HELM. 

Getting  these  men  from  the  cars  into  warm,  com- 
fortable" rooms  was  a great  improvement  in  their 
condition,  but  they  were  without  beds  and  were 
compelled  to  lie  on  the  bare  hospital  floors.  Car- 
penters were  set  to  work  making  cot  frames,  and 
every  bale  of  brown  cotton  cloth  in  Chattanooga 
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was  purchased.  How  the  cots  were  to  be  covered 
and  the  bed  sacks  made  was  a matter  that  greatly 
troubled  me,  as  sewing  machines  were  rare  and 
costly.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Helm  ( the  young  wife, 
but  now  the  widow  of  Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  and 
thv  adopted  “mother  of  the  Orphan  Brigade”)  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  to  the  relief  of  those  poor  suf- 
ferers. To  her  were  they  largely  indebted  for  a 
speed}-  transfer  from  bare  hospital  floors  to  clean, 
comfortable  beds. 

How  so  much  was  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time,  I never  knew;  nor  until  a few  months  ago 
was  I aware — on  seeing  her  sketch  of  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Bragg  in  the  Veteran  — that  Mrs.  H.  was  still 
living.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  her  identity 
and  her  recollections  of  this  eventful  time,  her  let- 
ter was  so  interesting  in  itself  that,  without  asking 
her  permission,  I take  the  liberty  of  giving  it 
herewith. 

“Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  June  28,  1896. 
Dear  Major  Anderson: 

You  are  not  mistaken  in  my  identity.  I was  at 
Chattanooga  at  the  time  you  speak  of.  My  hus- 
band had  command  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry 
and  they  had  the  post  of  honor,  covering  the  retreat. 

I left  Nashville  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
the  army  passed  through,  and,  I think,  on  the  very 
last  train.  It  was  that  which  carried  the  railroad 
President.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  his  belongings,  and 
who  kindly  allowed  me  and  my  children  and  ser- 
vant to  get  on  board.  I reached  Chattanooga  in 
time  to  secure  a room  in  the  only  hotel  there.  Mr. 
Chauncey  Brooks,  of  Louisville,  afterwards  of  West 
Virginia,  a brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson 
of  Louisville,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  took  charge 
of  me  from  Nashville,  and  it  was  due  to  his  human- 
ity and  tenderness  for  those  poor,  sick  soldiers,  that 
anything  was  done  for  them  outside  of  official  duty. 
Mr.  Brooks  cut  out  the  material,  assisting  me  and 
a lady  at  the  hotel,  whose  name  I cannot  recall. 

The  refugees  came  from  the  trains  into  the  little 
dingy  reception  room  to  wait,  sometimes  for  hours, 
for  a room,  looking  so  worried,  with  baskets,  bun- 
dles and  dilapidated  valises  surrounding  them. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a mother  with  a sleeping 
child  in  her  arms,  and  others  on  the  hard  floor,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  eat,  ennuied  to  death.  As  they 
waited,  I would  go  in,  with  brass  thimbles,  needles 
and  thread  and  cotton  sacks  on  my  arm  and  enquire 
if  there  was  anyone  among  them  who  would  sew  a 
little  on  the  cots  so  much  needed  for  the  suffering 
soldiers.  Every  fagged  woman  would  brighten  up 
at  the  idea  of  being  useful,  and  sew  diligently  until 
time  for  them  to  continue  their  journey.  A great 
deal  was  thus  accomplished.  Among  the  ladies 
who  passed  through,  I remember  Miss  Henrietta 
Johnston,  daughter  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
and  his  daughter  in-law,  Mrs.  William  Preston 
Johnston,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  who  willingly 
lent  helping  hands.  A lady  in  the  hotel  helped 
greatly,  I am  so  sorry  I cannot  remember  her  name 
— I went  to  her  room  one  morning  to  cut  out  the 
sacks;  the  little  stove  room,  combined  with  the  poor 
food  I had  tried  to  eat  for  breakfast,  made  me  faint. 
There  was  no  stimulant  at  hand,  but  Mr.  Brooks, 
after  tearing  around  the  hotel  in  great  fashion, 


found  a man  with  a bottle  of  Hostetter’s  Bitters, 
which,  without  the  ceremony  of  adding  water,  they 
poured  down  my  throat.  It  would  have  resuscitated 
the  dead.  I think  we  cut  out  about  1,200  sacks 
The  hospital,  I think,  was  on  a hill,  or  one  had  to 
go  over  a hill  to  reach  it.  Mr.  Brooks  told  me  of  a 
pathetic  trip  he  took  over  this  hill.  Meeting  a poor, 
sick  soldier  going  to  the  hospital,  and  looking  so 
ill,  he  offered  to  help  him  along.  After  reaching 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  man  told  him  he  could  go 
no  further.  Placing  him  as  comfortably  as  he 
could,  with  his  back  against  a tree  for  support, 
Mr.  B.  went  to  the  hospital  for  assistance.  When 
he  returned  with  a stretcher,  the  poor  man  was 
dead.  He  told  me  also  of  other  pathetic  incidents 
connected  with  this  hospital,  but  you  were  there  and 
saw  it  all.  Years  since  Mr.  Brooks  passed  to  his 
eternal  rest. 

Hoping  these  lines  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  re- 
calling some  of  the  incidents  of  the  occasion,  and 
with  many  kind  wishes,  I am  very  truly, 

Emily  Todd  Helm.” 

While  I cannot  recall  Mr.  Brooks  to  mind,  I do 
remember  that  a gentleman  assisted  Mrs.  Helm, 
and  that  to  him  were  turned  over  the  bales  of  goods 
purchased  for  hospital  bedding. 

There  are  few  Confederates  now  living  who  were 
not  at  some  period  of  their  service  laid  low  by  dis- 
ease or  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,' and  who  grate- 
fully remember  the  time  when  their  comfort  was 
added  to  and  their  hearts  cheered  by  the  ministra- 
tions and  the  tender  sympathies  of  our  heroic  South- 
ern women.  Certainly  no  one  brought  relief  and 
comfort  to  a greater  number  than  did  Mrs.  Helm. 

The  Civil  War  not  only  brought  sections  into 
deadly  conflict,  but  it  antagonized  neighbors,  sever- 
ed friendships,  estranged  kindred,  and  often  array- 
ed brother  against  brother.  Here  were  two  sisters, 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  yet,  with  wifely 
love  and  loyalty,  both  were  true  to  the  convictions 
of  their  husbands.  One  was  a refugee  from  home 
and  among  strangers,  laboring  for  the  relief  of  sick 
and  suffering  Confederate  soldiers,  her  gallant 
husband  and  his  command  facing  the  foe;  while 
the  other,  surrounded  by  friends  and  with  every 
luxury  and  comfort  at  command,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  White  House  and  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States. 

A Kentuckian  by  birth,  let  me  say  here  that, 
much  as  I love  my  adopted  State  and  her  people, 
yet,  as  “the  heart  of  McCallummore  warmed  to  the 
tartan,”  so  my  heart  warms  to  my  native  State  and 
the  home  of  my  boyhood.  It  warms,  too,  to  the 
“mother,”  and  to  every  member  of  the  battle-torn 
Orphan  Brigade,  and  to  the  memory  of  its  brave 
commanders,  Roger  Hanson  and  Ben  Hardin  Helm. 
Its  last  commander  in  war  and  its  present  com- 
mander in  peace,  Gen.  J.  H.  Lewis  and  its  mother — 
Emily  Todd  Helm — we  all  hope  to  see  at  their 
Reunion  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  15. 


In  a personal  letter  about  these  things,  Mrs.  Helm 
stated:  On  the  Sunday  after  the  fall  of  Ft.  Donel- 
son,  I started  to  Church,  but  turned  back  after  see- 
ing the  excitement  on  the  street — people  standing 
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in  groups  and,  althoug’h  nothing-  definite  was 
known,  drays  were  loaded  with  trunks  and  signs  of 
unrest  disturbed  the  peaceful  Sunday  morning.  I 
met  an  orderly  as  I reached  Dr.  Ford’s  house,  where 
I was  boarding,  who  had  a note  for  me  from  my 
husband,  who  was  camped  about  seven  miles  out 
from  Nashville.  He  had  then  the  First  Kentucky 
Cavalry  and  was  the  rear  guard  (the  post  of  honor) 
of  Gen.  Sidney  Johnston’s  army,  on  retreat  from 
Bowling  Green,  falling  back  to  await  the  result  of 
Fts.  Henry  and  Donelson.  He  asked  if  I could  come 
out.  Just  then  Mr.  Chauncey  Brooks,  of  Louisville, 
came  to  tell  me  of  the  fall  of  Donelson.  I asked 
him  to  drive  me  out  to  my  husband’s  camp.  When 
we  crossed  the  bridge  to  F.  Nashville  and  about  a 
mile  out,  we  met  the  retreating  army  and  after 
winding  in  and  out  for  about  two  miles,  we  met  Col. 
Scott,  of  the  Texas  Cavalry,  who  told  me  that  my 
husband's  troops  had  broken  camp  and  that  1 would 
not  find  him  at  the  appointed  place.  I decided  to 
return  to  Nashville,  and  at  the  bridge  was  detained 
until  Col.  Scott  got  a permit  from  Gen.  Johnston  to 
allow  me  to  cross.  When  I reached  Dr.  Ford’s  my 
friends  had  packed  my  trunks  for  me,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  went  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  the 
trains.  He  found  a special  car  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  L.  & N.  R.  R.  going,  who  kindly  allowed 
me  a seat — unfortunately  my  baggage  had  to  be 
left,  as  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  to  the  depot  ex- 
cept one  trunk,  which  was  put  on  top  of  an  old 
fashioned  carriage,  for  which  I paid  $10  after  we 
were  in  the  car  (there  were  hundreds  of  disappointed 
people  who  could  not  get  off,  3,000  had  already 
gone).  My  husband  went  down  to  the  train  in 
haste  and  told  me  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
me  to  go  to  Murfreesboro  in  a carriage,  but  it  was 
decided  that  I go  on  the  train,  and  it  was  well  that 
I did,  for  the  ladies — Kentuckians — who  took  the 
carriage  and  followed  the  army,  had  a dreadful  trip. 
The  rain  poured  all  the  next  day,  and  the  old  con- 
veyance leaked  so  that  they  got  soaking  wet.  They 
continued  their  journey  by  rail.  A bridge  gave 
way,  and  they  arrived  at  Chattanooga  in  a terrible 
condition,  with  bruises,  broken  arms,  etc.  Their 
baggage  was  fished  up  and  partly  restored,  and  the 
yard  of  the  hotel  was  filled  with  clotheslines.  It  was 
while  waiting  to  hear  definitely  from  my  husband, 
so  as  to  determine  my  movements,  that  I was 
enabled  to  assist  a little  in  helping  the  able  Major 
Anderson  in  his  hospital  work. 

When  we  left  Chattanooga  after  I had  secured  a 
seat,  I saw  a sick  man  coming  down  the  aisle  sup- 
ported by  two  comrades.  His  appearance  betokened 
great  exhaustion  and  his  breathing  was  labored. 
I rose  up  from  my  seat,  but  by  this  time  the  man’s 
head  had  fallen  on  his  breast  and  he  was  held  by 
his  supporters  from  falling.  “Put  him  down  here,” 
said  I to  the  men,  but  just  then  the  conductor 
reached  the  spot.  “Sit  down,  madam,”  he  said  to 
me,  “this  man  is  not  able  to  undergo  the  journey,” 
and,  turning  to  the  men,  he  directed  them  to  take 
him  out  of  the  train,  which  they  did,  almost  carry- 
ing him.  On  reaching  the  platform  they  laid  him 
down  just  outside  of  my  window,  one  of  the  men 
taking  off  his  old  worn  coat  to  make  a pillow  for 
his  head.  Before  the  train  started  the  poor  man 


had  breathed  his  last.  As  the  shrill  whistle  pro- 
claimed our  departure,  I took  out  of  my  satchel  one 
of  my  few  remaining  “store”  handkerchiefs  and 
threw  it  to  the  men,  telling  them  to  cover  his  face. 

One  window  of  the  hotel  waiting  room  had  been 
made  a cigar  stand.  A cot  stood  in  one  corner,  on 
which  was  a sick  soldier  whose  face  had  that  pecu- 
liar yellow,  death-likg  tinge  which  resulted  from 
poor  food  and  illness  combined  with  exposure.  Sev- 
eral comrades  were  around  him  and  in  their  clumsy 
fashion  were  trying  to  minister  to  his  wants.  He 
had  a sick  leave  of  absence  and  was  trying  to  get 
home,  but  death  was  written  upon  his  countenance. 
These  friends  vainly  proffered  him  first  one  thing 
and  then  another,  which  they  would  go  out  into 
the  little  town,  with  its  limited  resources,  and 
procure  for  him.  “Ah!”  said  he,  with  a profound 
sigh,  “If  I had  an  apple  with  one  side  red  as  they 
grow  in  my  mother’s  yard,  I believe  I could  eat  it.” 
“You  will  soon  be  there,”  said  one  of  the  men  sooth- 
ingly. I opened  my  little  lunch  basket,  which  had 
been  arranged  for  my  journey,  took  out  an  apple, 
and  going  up  to  the  man’s  cot,  said,  “This  is  not 
from  your  mother’s  garden,  but  it  is  a Southern  ap- 
ple. Wont  this  do  until  you  get  home?”  A gleam 
of  a smile  lit  up  his  dying  face  as  he  took  the  apple 
into  his  fast  stiffening  fingers  and  turned  it  on  the 
ruddy  side.  “Shall  I cut  it  for  you?”  said  one  of 
the  men.  “No,”  he  said  feebly,  “I  want  to  look 
at  it.  Boys,  if  I go  to  sleep,  lay  it  under  my  pillow.” 
He  was  waiting  for  the  train,  but  the  Eternal  railway 
was  the  fastest  route  and  reached  him  first;  and 
when  I left  the  room  they  were  tying  up  his  poor, 
wan  face  with  the  apple  still  in  his  cold  hand.  The 
lines  of  weariness  and  pain  had  already  been  super- 
seded by  the  look  of  peace  and  rest. 

The  South  may  well  be  proud  of  Mrs.  Helm. 
Her  father  was  the  distinguished  Robert  S.  Todd, 
of  Lexington,  of  whose  children,  an  older  daughter 
by  a former  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  she  as  well  as  her  husband,  could  have 
secured  much  pecuniary  advantage  by  going  with 
the  Union  side,  but  they  “preferred  affliction”  with 
their  own  people  instead.  Mrs.  Helm  was  educated 
by  Miss  Harriet  Stanwood,  who  was  afterward  the 
wife  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  by  that  eminent  Pres- 
byterian, Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  of  Louisville. 

Like  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  her  husband,  Gen. 
Ben  Hardin  Helm,  gav&  up  his  life  while  leading  his 
soldiers  in  a great  battle.  The  Government  author- 
ities have  seen  fit  to  erect  a monument  in  his  mem- 
ory at  Chickamauga  Park,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DAVIS. 


Character  and  Career  of  the  Confederate  President. 

An  able  and  entertaining-  paper  written  and  read 
by  an  old  soldier’s  daug-hter,  Miss  Louisa  B.  Pop- 
penheim.  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honor  of  the  South 
Carolina  Division,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Reunion,  1896,  before  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  published  by  request  of  that  organization: 

The  human  soul  always  finds  language  a weak 
mode  of  expressing  great  love,  high  admiration  and 
deep  veneration,  and  it  naturally  shrinks  from  at- 
tempting to  put  into  any  form  whatever  its  thoughts 
on  its  noblest  ideals.  Still,  to  think  or  speak  of  a 
great  soul  at  all  is  a means  of  elevating  even  ordi- 
nary men,  and  “great  men  taken  up  in  any  way  are 
profitable  company.”  “We  cannot  look,  however  im- 
perfectly, upon  a great  man  without  gaining  some- 
thing. He  is  the  living  light  fountain  which  it  is 
good  and  pleasant  to  be  near.”  In  the  skies  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere  there  is  a constellation, 
sending  its  dazzling  beams  out  into  the  silent  night, 
which  is  known  as  the  Southern  Cross.  We  of  the 
South  have  our  constellation  of  heroes,  the  light  of 
whose  great  names  shines  out  over  the  whole  world 
and  makes  men  of  all  nations  better  and  purer  when 
they  contemplate  such  heroic  souls  dominated  by  a 
devotion  to  duty  which  could  have  been  developed 
only  in  a Christian  civilization. 

To-day  we  will  try  to  get  nearer  to  one  of  these 
great  men,  and  in  an  imperfect,  though  loving  way, 
attempt  to  do  honor  to  a man  whom  we  should  look 
upon,  not  as  an  unsuccessful  leader  of  a “wrong” 
cause,  but  as  a stainless,  incomparable  patriot, 
whose  conduct  was  such  that  the  people  whom  he 
represented  can  face  the  whole  world  with  pride  in 
the  name,  as  a man  of  blameless  integrity  and  of 
spotless  character.  Jefferson  Davis,  a statesman 
and  patriot,  conspicuous  in  American  history,  was 
born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808, 
of  a Georgian  father  who  had  served  as  a Revolu- 
tionary Captain  of  Infantry  at  the  siege  of  Savannah. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  he  entered  West  Point  and  graduated  in 
1828. 

Entering  active  service  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry,  he  served  on  the  Northwestern 
frontier  until  1833,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a 
regiment  of  dragoons. 

In  1835  he  married  the  daughter  of  Col.  Zachary 
Taylor,  from  her  aunt’s  house,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
After  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Warren  County, 


Mississippi,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  cotton 
planting  until  1846. 

IN  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

When  hostilities  with  Mexico  commenced  a Regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  volunteers  was  organized  at 
Vicksburg  and  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  its  Colonel. 

On  accepting  this  command  he  requested  from 
the  General  Government  one  thousand  percussion 
rifles  for  his  regiment.  These  arms,  as  yet,  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  Army, 
and  Gen.  Scott  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  old 
flint  lock,  and  even  advised  that  six  of  Davis’  com- 
panies be  supplied  with  them.  This  Col.  Davis  re- 
fused to  agree  to.  the  percussion  rifles  were  given 
his  troops,  and  thus  the  well-known  “Mississippi 
Rifles”  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  service. 

While  waiting  for  transportation  for  his  troops 
up  the  Rio  Grande,  Col.  Davis  wrote  a manual  of 
tactics  suitable  for  his  new  rifle,  and  even  taught 
his  officers  personally  the  use  of  this  manual.  It 
was  the  usual  joke  of  the  regiment  to  call  out  at 
these  lessons:  “There  goes  the  Colonel  with  the 

awkward  squad.” 

Davis  and  his  Mississippians  took  an  active  part 
in  the  memorable  siege  of  Monterey,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  Gen.  Taylor  as  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners to  arrange  for  its  capitulation. 

The  United  States  Government  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  this  capitulation,  most  of  the 
troops  then  in  Mexico  were  sent  to  Gen.  Scott  at 
Vera  Cruz,  leaving  Taylor  in  a hostile  country  with 
only  one  battery  of  light  artillery,  a squadron  of 
dragoons  and  Davis’  Regiment  of  Mississippians. 

It  was  with  this  handful  of  men  under  Bragg, 
Geo.  H.  Thomas  and  Davis  that  Taylor  won  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  forced  Santa 
Anna  to  retire  from  the  field. 

The  news  of  this  brilliant  victory  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States, 
and  Taylor’s  political  success  was  secured  by  this 
military  glory 

In  this  battle  Davis,  though  severely  wounaea, 
remained  in  the  saddle  all  day  and  as  a result  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  sent  home  on  crutches.  His 
riflemen  stood  nobly  by  their  intrepid  Colonel  all 
through  this  trying  fight,  and  it  was  here  that  they 
executed  that  celebrated  “V”  movement  which  was 
afterwards  imitated  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  troops. 

Before  Col.  Davis  returned  to  Mississippi,  Presi- 
dent Polk  appointed  him  Brigadier  General  of  vol- 
unteers of  Mississippi,  an  honor  which  he  at  once 
declined,  as  he  maintained  that  volunteers  were 
militia,  and  as  such  their  officers  must  be  appointed 
by  the  State.  Here  he  showed,  as  in  all  his  subse- 
quent acts,  his  consistent  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  State’s  sovereignty. 

AS  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

In  1847,  on  his  return  to  his  home,  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  appointed  him  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Speights  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

After  serving  this  term  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Mississippi  in  the  National  Assembly  from 
1851  to  his  resignation,  on  the  secession  of  that 
State,  in  1861. 
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At  this  time  orators  and  oratory  ruled  the  hour. 
The  United  States  Senate  in  1850  was  at  the  acme 
of  its  glory.  It  was  in  its  palmiest  days.  Never 
before  at  one  time  did  so  many  illustrious  men  sit  in 
the  highest  council  of  the  nation.  In  that  body  of 
giants  as  it  was  then,  with  Webster,  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn leading  its  debates,  we  find  with  Mr.  Davis, 
Chase,  of  Ohio;  Houston,  of  Texas;  Bell,  of  Tennes- 
see; Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts; 
ami  Toombs,  of  Georgia. 

John  Savage  gives  in  his  “Living  Representative 
Men”  the  following  incident  which  occurred  during 
Mr.  Davis’  first  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  which 
shows  what  men  of  another  generation  thought  of 
this  remarkable  man.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  a 
habit  of  always  observing  new  members.  He  would 
sit  near  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  Congressional 
debut,  eyeing  and  attentively  listening  if  the  speech 
pleased  him,  but  quickly  departing  if  it  did  not. 

When  Davis  arose  in  the  House,  the  ex-President 
took  a seat  near  by.  Davis  proceeded;  Adams  did 
not  move.  The  one  continued  speaking,  the  other 
listening.  At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  “Old 
Man  Eloquent”  crossed  over  to  some  friends  and 
said:  “That  young  man,  gentlemen,  will  make  his 
mark  yet,  mind  me!”  Prescott,  the  historian,  in 
his  letters,  in  which  he  presented  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  Senate  of  1850,  says:  “He  (Davis)  im- 
pressed me  more  by  dignity  of  manner  and  speech 
with  what  a model  Senator  should  be  than  any 
other  I have  heard  address  the  Senate.” 

The  entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ate, from  1847-61,  was  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  a 
nation,  and  during  this  time  he  stood  in  that 
august  body  the  equal  of  giant  intellects  and  grap- 
pled with  the  power  and  skill  of  a master  the  great 
ideas  and  events  of  those  momentous  times. 

□ It  has  been  remarked  of  Mr.  Davis’  style  as  a 
speaker  that  it  was  orderly  rather  than  ornate. 
This  is  true,  for  Mr.  Davis’  speeches  afford  poor 
examples  of  rhetorical  brilliancy.  But  for  clear 
logic  and  convincing  argument,  apt  illustration, 
bold  and  original  imagery  and  genuine  pathos,  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  delivered  in  the  American 
Senate 

AS  AN  AUTHOR, 

_JAs  a writer  of  '■  terse,  chaste,  vigorous,  classic 
English  he  had  few  equals  and  his  reports,  letters, 
messages,  proclamations,  and  last  his  great  book, 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment,” all  show  a clearness  and  beauty  of  style 
which  proclaim  him  a cultured  and  broadly  endow- 
ed scholar,  ripe  in  experience  and  knowledge.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  he  was  incomparably  the 
ablest  exponent  of  States’  rights,  and  even  during 
the  life  time  of  that  great  publicist,  Mr.  Davis  shar- 
ed the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  leadership  with 
him.  Like  Mr.  Calhoun,  Davis  gave  little  evidence 
of  capacity  or  taste  for  mere  party  tactics.  His  was 
a broader  and  more  philosophical  mind,  and  the 
great  principles  at  stake  were  the  questions  which 
enti  rely ''absorbed ’his  attention. 

as-secretary-of'war. 

^His-reputation  as’a  soldier  gave  special. weight  to 
his  opinion  in  the  Senate  on 'questions  relating  to 


the  army,  and  at  once  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs.  In  contrast  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  he  bitterly  opposed  the  Clay  compro- 
mise of  1850.  In  1853  he  was  induced,  after  having 
been  offered  the  position  twice,  to  become  Secretary 
of  War  under  Franklin  Pierce. 

“Men  who  are  characterized  as  theorists  or  ab- 
stractionists when  entrusted  with  public  office  are 
often  the  most  practical  and  judicious  administra- 
tors. It  was  so  with  Hamilton  in  matcers  of 
finance,  and  it  was  eminently  so  with  Calhoun  and 
Davis,  both  abstractionists  and  both  by  general  ad- 
mission among  the  most  successful  administrators 
that  ever  presided  over  the  War  Department. 

The  American  Cyclopedia  says  of  Mr.  Davis: 
“His  administration  of  the  War  Department  was 
marked  by  energy  and  ability  and  was  highly  popu- 
lar with  the  army.  He  proposed  or  carried  into 
effect  the  following:  A revision  of  the  army  regula- 
tions; the  introduction  of  camels  into  America;  the 
introduction  of  light  infantry  or  rifle  tactics;  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  muskets  and  pistols,  and  the 
use  of  the  minie  ball;  the  addition  of  four  regiments 
to  the  army;  the  augmentation  of  the  seacoast  and 
frontier  defences,  a system  of  exploration  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  continent  for  geographical  pur- 
poses, and  the  determination  of  the  best  route  for  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific.  This  railroad  he  advocated 
as  a military  necessity  for  means  of  transportation 
of  troops  to  preserve  the  Pacific  slope  as  a part  of 
the  Union.” 

President  Pierce’s  Cabinet  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  Cabinet  in  the  history  of  the  country  that 
remained  intact  throughout  the  entire  Presidential 
term.  Ex-Judge  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  Post- 
master General  under  Pierce,  says:  “Jefferson  Davis 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  whom  I ever 
came  in  contact  with;  and  Caleb  Cushing,  who  was 
in  the  Cabinet  with  him,  was  the  most  highly  cul- 
tured man  of  his  time.” 

When  Mr.  Davis’  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of 
War  expired,  in  1857,  he  was  at  once  returned  to 
the  Senate  from  his  State. 

On  October  10,  1858,  introduced  by  Caleb  Cush- 
ing, Mr.  Davis,  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party, 
addressed  an  audience  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

In  1860  he  introduced  his  States’  Rights  Resolu- 
tions, which  provoked  a debate  of  great  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Davis  was  frequently  spoken  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Charleston,  in  1860,  he  received  a large 
vote  for  the  nomination.  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, voting  for  him  on  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  ballots.  He  did  not  wish  the  nomina- 
tion, and  so  anxious  was  he  for  harmony  in  the  De- 
mocratic party  that  he  persuaded,  by  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  both  Breckinridge  and  Bell  to 
agree  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  provided  Doug- 
las would  do  the  same. 

By  this  means  he  hoped  to  get'  the  three  elements 
to  unite  on  one  man,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Doug- 
las refused  to  withdraw.  The  four  candidates  en- 
tered the  field  and  Mr.  Davis’  fears  were  realized. 
He  then  tried  to  effect  a compromise  to  permit  the 
State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  as  a member  of 
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the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  was  referred 
the  famous  Crittenden  Compromise,  he  avowed  him- 
self willing-  to  accept  that  or  any  other  plan  that 
the  opposing-  factions  could  agree  upon.  This  com- 
promise failed  because  the  Northern  Republicans  op- 
posed every  effort  that  was  made  for  peace.  In 
speaking  of  the  transactions  of  Stephen  Douglas,  he 
always  referred  to  Jefferson  Davis  as  one  who 
sought  means  for  conciliation. 

After  this  failure  to  agree,  Mississippi  seceded 
from  the  Union.  Mr.  Davis  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey  her  mandate  or  to  follow  her  lead,  and  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1861,  he  delivered  his  famous 
“Farewell  to  the  Senate.” 

The  theory  of  the  right  of  a State  to  secede  had 
almost  universally  been  accepted  up  to  the  year 
1861.  Even  at  that  time  the  New  York  Tribune 
says:  “If  the  cotton  States  wish  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,”  and 
that  “Any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  remain  by 
force  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  upon  which  human  liberty  is  based.  If  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  justified  the  secession 
from  the  British  Empire  of  three  million  subjects  in 
1776,  it  was  not  seen  why  it  should  not  justify  the 
secession  of  five  million  Southerners  from  the  Union 
in  1861.”  Again:  “Sooner  than  compromise  with 
the  South  and  abandon  the  Chicago  platform”  they 
would  “let  the  Union  slide.”  Now  on  the  other 
side,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  accused  by  some  writers  of 
having  been  anxious  to  dismember  the  Union.  Al- 
though he  always  believed  in  the  right  of  secession, 
he  considered  it  an  extreme  measure,  one  to  be  re- 
sorted to  only  when  all  else  had  failed. 

We  have  seen  how  he  struggled  for  a compromise, 
and  so  modest  were  his  views  that  in  the  conference 
in  which  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi, her  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
took  part.  Mr.  Davis  stood  alone  in  opposing  any 
separate  State  action.  At  that  time  people  thought 
him  “too  slow,”  if  not  really  opposed  to  secession 
altogether. 

He,  on  his  part,  did  not  think  the  issue  should  be 
precipitated  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  for  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  question.  The  majority 
of  this  State  Convention,  however,  opposed  him, 
and  he  then  said  he  would  abide  by  whatever  ac- 
tion the  Convention  representing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  might  think  proper  to 
take.  In  a letter  to  Franklin  Pierce,  January  20, 1861, 
Mr.  Davis  says:  “Civil  war  has  only  horror  for  me, 
but  whatever  circumstances  may  demand  shall  be 
met  as  a duty  and  I trust  be  so  discharged  that  you 
will  not  be  ashamed  of  our  former  connection  or 
cease  to  be  my  friend.” 

In  his  “Farewell  to  the  Senate,”  he  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  secession  of  Mississippi:  “I  do  think  she 
has  justifiable  cause  and  I approve  of  her  act.” 
Also  he  remarks:  “Nullification  and  secession,  so 
often  confounded,  are  indeed  antagonistic  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  nullification  because 
it  preserved  the  Union.  Secession  belongs  to  a 
different  class  of  remedies  and  is  justified  upon  the 
basis  that  the  States  are  sovereign.  You  may  make 
war  on  a foreign  State,  but  there  are  no  laws  of  the 


United  States  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  a 
seceded  State.”  He  closes  his  address  by  saying: 
“I  am  sure  I feel  no  hostility  toward  you,  Senators 
from  the  North,  and  I hope  for  peaceable  relations 
with  you  though  we  must  part.” 


THEY  HAVE  DONNED  THE  GRAY  AGAIN. 


(Affectionately  dedicated  to  the  C.  V.  A.) 

At  the  Great  Commander’s  order. 

Though  no  war  clouds  lower  to-day. 

The  veterans  of  the  stars  and  bars 
Again  have  donned  the  gray  ; 

And  they  now  are  marching  on, 

As  the  swift  winged  years  speed  by, 

To  the  camp  of  the  battalions 
Who  are  tenting  in  the  sky. 

There’ll  be  hailing  of  old  comrades 
Some  day  in  a brighter  sphere, 

There’ll  be  welcome  from  the  boys  agone 
For  the  boys  still  tarrying  here. 

And  those  who  wait  their  coming — 

When  life’s  mists  shall  break  away — 

Will  wonder  that  the  old  reserve 
Appears  with  locks  of  gray  : 

For  those  to  whom  the  summons  came 
Mid  battles  roar  and  grime. 

Went  down  a glorying  in  the  strength 
Of  manhood’s  youth  and  prime. 

We’re  putting  on  the  gray  again, 

Though  peace  its  victory  claims, 

And  the  tattered  banners  on  the  wall 
Are  but  memory’s  oriflamrres: 

We’re  wearing  it  a-down  the  slant, 

The  hills  are  all  behind  us, 

And  every  day  a link  is  lost 
In  the  chain  that  seemed  to  bind  us. 

The  phalanx  dwindling  to  a squad, 

The  serried  line  still  closes 
To  fill  the  gaps  that  time  has  made, 

As  one  by  one  reposes 

Close  up,  old  boys,  let  elbows  touch, 

The  march  will  soon  be  past ; 

On,  steady,  on  ! ye’ll  wear  the  gray 
As  long  as  life  shall  last- 

If  this  be  treason,  then  to  Him 
Who  gave  and  took  away. 

Must  be  the  plea  of  the  old  ‘Confed,” 

Who  again  has  donned  the  gray'. 

June  30,  1896,  S.  A.  Jonas. 


T.  F.  Carrick,  Tracy  City,  Term.,  wishes  the 
number  of  Col.  Nathan  Carter’s  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Withers,  in  Hood’s 
advance  on  Nashville.  This  regiment  was  stationed 
at  Courtland.  Ala.  He  also  desires  the  address  of 
Capt.  James  Norton  of  this  regiment. 
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FAMOUS  AUTHOR  A CONFEDERATE. 


Prof.  F.  W.  N.  Crouch,  who  died  at  Portland, 
Maine,  August  18,  ’96,  deserves  record  in  the  Vet- 
eran. He  was  born  in  London,  July  31,  1808. 
Like  “Uncle  Dan”  Emmett,  he  began  life  on  the 
stage,  as  it  were.  He  was  a natural  musician,  but 
aspired  to  eminence  in  the  business  world  and  at 
one  time  was  active  in  establishing  rolling  mills 
in  Kent.  He  subsequently  gave  his  entire  time  to 
music  and  “his  violin  was  his  constant  companion.” 
His  greatest  composition,  in  some  two  thousand, 
was  Kathleen  “Mavourneen.”  A Mrs.  Crawford,  of 
London,  furnished  the  words  to  it.  Among  the 
most  familiar  of  his  songs  were  “O'Donnel’s  Fare- 
well,” “The  Emigrant's  Lament,”  “Sing  to  me, 
Nora,”  and  “Dermot  Asthore.” 

He  went  first  to  New  York,  thence  to  Boston,  and 
next  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  became  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Sacred  Philharmonic  Society.  He 
afterward  went  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Church;  he  taught 
music  and  lectured. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperity  in  America.  Giving  up  all  this  he 
shouldered  a musket  and  marched  to  the  front  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  Richmond  How- 
itzers. He  was  the  life  of  his  Company.  Long, 
wearisome  marches  had  no  effect  on  his  blithe  heart. 
He  was  always  in  for  a frolic,  notwithstanding  his 
advancing  years,  which  then  bore  lightly  upon  him; 
and  at  night,  around  the  camp  fires,  he  would  time 
and  again  sing  to  his  weary,  foot-sore  comrades  the 
sweet  ballads  he  had  written  in  former  days. 

Professor  Crouch  could  fight  as  well  as  sing,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  who  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  Portsmouth  navy  yard  and  the  naval  vessels 
there.  He  was  in  almost  everv  struggle  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  until  the  surrender  at 
Appomatox. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Richmond  to  find  his 
home  broken  up,  his  books,  manuscripts,  and  almost 
everything  else  he  possessed,  destroyed.  While  en- 
route  to  Buckingham  Courthouse,  he  stopped  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thomas  Perkins,  who  employed  him  as 
gardener,  but  subsequently  was  proud  to  have  him 
teach  his  daughters  music. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Richmond,  but  in  1871 
he  made  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  where  he  be- 
came prominent  in  musical  circles. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  states  that  he  never  lost  his 
pride  in  his  old  gray  jacket,  and  one  of  the  last  times 
he  ever  sang  in  public  in  Baltimore  was  at  a ban- 
quet given  by  his  former  companions  in  arms,  the 
Maryland  Confederate  Society.  Professor  Crouch 
stood  up  in  his  gray  uniform  and,  in  a voice  grown 
feeble  and  tremulous  with  age,  sang  “Kathleen 
Mavourneen.”  Then  he  joined  with  the  others  in 
the  old  war  song,  “Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,”  his  face  suffused  with  a glow  of  enthusiasm, 
and  his  dim  eyes,  out  of  which  the  light  had  almost 
gone,  brightened  with  the  recollections  of  hard 
marches  and  the  excitement  of  battle. 

Professor  Crouch  was  married  four  times.  His 
last  wife,  who  was  Miss  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  sur- 
vives him.  He  was  father  of  27  children. 


“KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN.” 

Kathleen,  Mavourneen!  The  gray  dawn  is  breaking; 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill ; 

The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright  dew  is  shaking, 
Kathleen,  Mavourneen  ! What!  slumbering  still? 

Oh  ! hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever! 

Oh  ! hast  thou  forgotten  this  day  we  must  part? 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever. 

Oh  ! why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 

Oh!  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen,  Mavourneen? 

Kathleen,  Mavourneen  ! Awake  from  thy  slumbers. 

The  blue  mountains  glow  in  the  sun’s  golden  light. 
Ah  ! where  is  the  spell  that  once  hung  on  my  numbers? 

Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  star  of  my  night! 
Mavourneen.  Mavourneen  ! my  sad  tears  are  falling. 

To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I must  part ! 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever, 

Oh  ! why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 

Oh  ! why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen,  Mavourneen? 


N.  B.  Nesbitt,  Huntingdon,  Tenn.: — I was  a 
member  of  Company  H.,  Fifty-fifth  Tennessee 
Regiment,  and  as  Comrade  Ridley  wishes  to  hear 
of  remarkable  shots  during  our  great  war,  I will 
give  what  I regard  as  a very  remarkable  one,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  damage  done. 

At  Island  No.  10,  April  6,  1862,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing while  our  Regiment  was  on  dress  parade,  the 
enemy  threw  a shell  that  struck  in  about  six  feet  of 
the  head  of  the  line,  scattering  the  dirt  on  the  men 
nearest  to  where  it  struck.  Observing  that  we  had 
drawn  the  enemy’s  fire,  we  were  ordered  to  break 
ranks.  In  a few  minutes  we  had  orders  to  prepare 
four  days’  rations  and  be  ready  to  march  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.  The  news  was  welcomed,  as  we  had 
been  undergoing  a siege  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  had  been  shelled  day  and  night.  All  went  to 
work  eagerly  to  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
some  cooking,  and  some  reading  letters  that  Uncle 
George  Rogers  (the  venerable  and  much  loved 
Chaplain  of  Stonewall  Camp  at  McKenzie)  brought 
into  camp.  While  our  Company  (H)  was  thus  en- 
gaged, crowded  around  our  camp  fire  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  fifteen,  a shell  came  shrieking  through 
the  air  and  struck  right  in  our  midst  and  exploded, 
leaving  a hole  nearly  large  enough  to  bury  a horse. 
When  the  dust  and  ashes  settled,  not  a vestige  of 
fire  or  cooking  utensils  remained,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  found  our  skillet  of  corn  pones  in 
another  company,  the  bread  still  in  it.  How  we  all 
escaped  unhurt  is  a miracle.  There  were  some  large 
poplars  standing  east  of  our  Camp,  and  there  was 
a perfect  stampede  to  them.  But  in  a few  minutes 
the  long  roll  beat  and  we  were  ordered  to  march  out 
and  leave  our  baggage.  After  wandering  around  a 
day  or  two  we  were  surrendered — a stupendous 
blunder — as  every  man  could  have  gotten  out  in 
safety,  as  hundreds  did,  but  our  officers  told  us  if 
we  attempted  it  and  were  captured  it  would  go 
harder  with  us,  consequently  we  had  to  undergo  the 
horrors  of  prison  life  at  Camp  Douglass. 

To  my  old  comrades  of  Quarles’  Brigade  I send 
greeting.  Especially  would  I like  to  hear  if  Dr.  B. 
F.  Barnes,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  Fifty- fifth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment  at  Mobile,  is  yet  living.  He  was 
very  kind  to  me  while  sick. 
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FLAG  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  MISSISSIPPI. 


Miss  J.  D.  Pringle  sends  a fine  photograph  of  the 
old  tattered  flag  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Reg- 
iment and  its  history.  She  writes  that  her  father 
saw  it  at  Houston  and  begged  for  it  to  show  to  his 
home  people  at  Marlin,  Texas.  The  camp  hav- 
ing it  in  care  subsequently  forwarded  it  to  com- 
rade Pringle,  and  the  photograph  was  made  at 
Marlin. 


This  is  a picture  of  the  flag  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  Regiment.  By  its  riddled  center  and 
ragged  edges  may  be  seen  the  result  of  deadly  fire 
through  which  it  passed.  It  was  given  this  regi- 
ment by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  was  first 
used  in  the  battle  of  SharpsbuTg,  and  from  that 
time  on  it  led  those  brave  men  to  many  a victory. 
It  was  this  regiment  under  this  flag  that  stood 
that  awful  storm  of  fire  on  River  street  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg.  It 
waived  over  them  in  the  moonlight  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  went  with  them  into  Maryland,  and  was  at 
Gettysburg.  It  was  carried  through  that  awful 
slaughter  in  the  weird  and  somber  Wilderness. 
’Twas  at  Appomattox  that  Major  Geo.  Donald,  then 
commanding  the  regiment,  took  it  from  the  staff, 
wrapped  it  around  his  body,  and  in  this  way  pre- 
vented its  capture. 

It  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Walthall  Camp  of 
Meridian,  Miss.,  and  it  will  ever  be  preserved  as  a 
relic  of  those  dark  days  of  the  “sixties.”  It  is  ever 
viewed  with  fondest  pride  by  a Confederate  veteran 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  that  cause  for 
which  so  many  died. 


Capt.  Dan  B.  Deupree  died  at  his  home,  Marshall*- 
Texas,  March  20,  1896.  He  was  born  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  April  17,  ’35.  His  father  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Deupree,  was  a pioneer  Baptist  minister  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

In  1851,  after  the  death  of  both  his  parents, 
young  Daniel  Deupree  followed  his  older  brothers 
to  Texas.  In  that  hot  summer  of  1860,  he  and 
his  brother,  Elijah  Deupree,  were  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Ladonia,  when  fire  destroyed  their 
store.  They  lost  $30,000.  This  fire,  occurring 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  with  the  burning  of  the 
town  of  Dallas  and  other  fires  throughout  the 
State,  was  supposed  by  many  at  the  time  to  be  the 
concerted  incendiary  acts  of  Northern  emissaries. 
Vigilance  committees  were  on  the  lookout  for  the 
appearance  of  John  Browns  in  every  community. 

Early  in  the  war,  Daniel  Deupree  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Texas  Cavalry,  Ector’s  Brigade,  and  bore  the 
rank  of  Captain.  In  one  of  the  Tennessee  battles 
he  received  a never  healing  wound  in  the  ankle. 
On  another  occasion,  he  was  almost  buried  alive  by 
the  explosion  of  a huge  shell  that  killed  several  of 
his  comrades.  He  was  a modest  man,  a faithful 
and  gallant  soldier. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Capt.  Deupree  returned 
to  Texas,  where  he  re-engaged  in  merchandising. 
He  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Fannie,  daughter 
of  Judge  George  Lane,  of  Marshall.  His  excellent 
wife  and  four  noble  sons  survive  him.  Judge 
Lane  was  a brother  of  the  famous  Gen.  Walter  P. 
Lane,  distinguished  in  the  Texan  Revolution,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Great  War  between  the  States. 

Early  in  life,  Capt.  Deupree  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  faithful  to  the  end.  He  never  had 
an  enemy,  for  he  never  wronged  his  fellow-man,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Three  weeks  before  his  demise  he  called  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  around  him,  told  them  that  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  warmly  entreated  all  to  meet  him 
in  Heaven.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last,  and  hav- 
ing no  fears  of  the  future,  he  passed  away  quietly 
like  a child  falling  into  a gentle  sleep. 


An  old  time  comrade  sends  the  following  clipping 
which  seems  to  contain  an  extravagant  statement: 
“Gen.  Butler  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  only  fault 
was  a virtue.  He  had  such  kindness  of  heart  that 
he  could  not  punish  criminals.  He  had  tried  his 
best  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  hang  deserters,  but  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  do  it.  As  a result  there 
was  at  the  close  of  the  war  an  army  of  deserters 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand.” 


Miss  Evelyn  May  Scott,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  says: 
The  bicycle  came  all  right,  and  I thank  you  for  it. 
It  is  an  elegant  wheel.  I spent  two  hours  each 
morning  for  three  weeks  in  getting  subscribers. 
Since  riding  the  bicycle,  I feel  like  I could  have 
worked  all  day  for  three  months  for  it.  We  all  like 
the  Veteran  so  much. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 


In  announcing-  the  death  of  Brigadier  General  I. 
G.  McKissick,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade  in 
South  Carolina  Division  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, Major  General  C.  I.  Walker,  through  his  Adju- 
tant Genera],  James  G.  Holmes,  states  in  official 
order.  * * * The  period  of  his  service  in 

this  position  as  short,  and  he  had  little  opportunity 
to  make  himself  known  as  its  Commander  to  the 
Brigade,  yet  his  lifelong  career  has  been  so  distin- 
guished, as  a soldier,  a citizen  and  a statesman, 
that  every  comrade  of  his  Brigade  and  ofthis  Divis- 
ion knew  well  his  worth  and  appreciated  the  nobil- 
ity of  his  character. 

Genial,  humorous,  kind,  generous  and  loving,  of 
splendid  abilities,  which  for  many  years  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  State,  he  had  won  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  had 
gained  their  warmest  appreciation  and  confidence. 

In  pursuance  of  General  Order  No.  22,  an  election 
was  held  in  the  Camps  of  the  Second  Brigade  of 
this  Division  for  a Commander  to  succeed  Brig.  Gen. 
Isaac  G.  McKissick,  and  Comrade  Thos  W.  Carwile, 
of  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  was  elected  as  Commander  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  South  Carolina  Division,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

Gen.  Walter  calls  attention  in  General  Order  No. 
24,  to  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  Commanding  General  be  requested  to 
issue  an  order  to  the  various  Camps  to  send  in  a re- 
port to  his  headquarters,  at  a date  to  be  fixed  by 
him,  of  the  number  of  indigent  Ex-Confederate  sol- 
diers in  their  Camp  or  vicinity,  who  would  accept, 
if  erected,  the  hospitality  of  a Soldier’s  Home.” 
And  he  designates  November  1st,  1896,  as  the  date 
on  which  said  reports  should  be  made,  and  the  Com- 
mander of  each  Camp  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
obtaining  the  information  and  forwarding  it. 

Gen.  Walker  also  calls  attention  of  the  Division 
to  the  following  circular  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  with  an  earnest  plea 
for  assistance  from  the  Camps.  He  adds:  The 
cause  is  a worthy  one,  and  many  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Division  must  have  comrades  sleeping  in  Stone- 
wall Cemetery,  in  Winchester,  Va.,  whose  memory 
they  wish  to  honor.  A contribution  of  five  dollars 
from  each  Camp  would  carry  out  the  purpose  at- 
tempted by  the  ladies  of  the  Association,  but  any 
amount  may  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General,  who 
will  turn  it  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association. 

The  circular  by  Miss  F.  E.  DeSaussure  read: 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  28th,  1896. 

In  Stonewall  Cemetery,  Winchester,  Va.,  149  Con- 
federate soldiers  from  South  Carolina  are  buried. 
Some  years  ago  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association 
of  Charleston,  with  a combined  effort  through  the 
State,  placed  headstones  to  them  all.  Many  of  the 
Southern  States  are  now  putting  monuments  to  their 
dead  in  that  cemetery. 

The  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  feel  that  our 
soldiers  must  be  honored  too,  and  now  ask  the  co- 
operation of  your  Memorial  Association,  and  of  all 
others  in  the  State,  also  of  those  who  have  loved 


ones  there  or  cherish  a tender  regard  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  our  defence, 
to  come  forward  and  help  this  good  work. 

A noble  Virginian,  who,  (though  now  living  in 
New  York) — Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss — has  of- 
fered to  give  as  much  as  the  State  will  raise  to  place 
a monument  to  the  South  Carolina  dead  in  Stone- 
wall Cemetery,  and  surely  we  cannot  shame  our- 
selves by  not  meeting  this  generous  offer  with  an 
effort  to  raise  the  needed  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for 
our  share  of  this  Monument,  to  record  the  names  of 
gallant  men  who  died  at  Winchester,  Va.,  for  their 
country.  Our  women  must  be  true  to  their  past 
record. 


MONUMENT  AT  WINCHESTER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ashley  Townsend,  New  Orleans,  now  in  Mexico : 

From  out  the  ground  the  blood  of  heroes  cried  ; 
Remembrance,  hearing,  would  not  be  denied, 

And  from  her  heartbeats  loyal,  pure,  divine, 

Rose  Heavenward,  stone  on  stone,  this  sacred  shrine. 

Long  have  these  silent  slumberers  been  pressed, 

Beloved  Virginia!  to  thy  faithful  breast; 

And  Louisiana,  through  her  grateful  tears, 

Hails  thee,  staunch  guardian  of  her  soldiers'  biers ! 

The  buglers’  notes,  the  drummers’  calls  are  stilled — 
Mute  all  the  martial  hearts  once  battle  thrilled  ; 

But  as  a banner,  which  the  broad  earth  heeds, 

Above  them  floats  the  splendor  of  their  deeds  ! 

Here  rest  the  peerless  riders  of  a time 

When  valley  campaigns  rung  with  feats  sublime; 

Here  sleep  the  gunners  who  have  fought  the  fight, 

And  bled  and  died  for  that  they  deemed  the  right. 

Here  are  the  hands  that  held  undaunted  swords; 

Here,  men  who  kept  our  mountain  gaps  and  fords — 
Men  of  the  musket  who  could  die — and  smile  ; 

Heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  rank  and  file  ! 

To  these  is  reared — but  not  alone  to  these— 

This  noble  meed  to  noble  memories  ; 

It  stands  above  the  dust  it  shuts  within 
For  attributes  which  make  all  brave  men  kin  ! 

It  stands  a monument  beneath  the  skies 
To  honest  creeds,  to  grand  self-sacrifice  ; 

To  zeal  that  leaped  to  meet  the  opposing  flood, 

With  lavish  torrents  of  intrepid  blood. 

It  stands  for  resolute  purpose  ne’er  dismayed  ; 

For  sacred  trusts, for  honor  unbetrayed; 

For  fearless  fervor  facing  any  fate, 

For  human  greatness  that  makes  nations  great ! 

It  stands  for  heroism ; hearts  to  dare. 

For  heights  of  hope,  the  valleys  of  despair ; 

For  stern  convictions — for  such  soul-felt  fires 
As  stirred  our  Revolutionary  sires  ! 

It  stands  for  courage  that  unswerved  could  be 
By  scourging  surges  of  adversity  ; 

It  stands  for  deeds  unknown  to  song  or  story — 

For  Duty  done  alone  for  Duty’s  glory  ! 

Farewell,  ye  brave  who  sleep  beneath  this  stone  ! 

Who  dies  for  her  is  e’er  his  country’s  own  : 

Heir  to  a place  upon  her  proudest  page, 

Co-heir  to  all  her  holiest  heritage. 

No  more  for  you  the  battle  nor  retreat — 

This  pillar,  rising  o’er  your  last  defeat, 

Points,  like  a lifted  finger,  past  all  these 
Up  yonder,  toward  Eternal  Victories  ! 
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8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

Publication  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  has  been  promised  for  months. 
While  it  will  not  be  of  general  interest,  it  will  be 
useful  to  Sons  of  Veterans  who  contemplate  organ- 
ization. This  is  the  constitution  adopted  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  after  that  which  was  known  as  the  Un- 
derwood Constitution  discussed  at  Birmingham  the 
year  previous  and  understood  by  many  to  have  been 
adopted.  Comrades  generally  will  find  it  useful  as 
questions  of  various  kinds  will  come  up  for  discus- 
sion in  their  camps. 

In  this  connection,  comrades,  appeal  is  made  that 
we  weary  not  in  behalf  of  our  great  fraternity. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  ours  is  the  most  devoted 
brotherhood  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  possible  for 
material  to  increase — Confederate  veterans  can 
never  increase  in  number.  A large  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  feel  no  interest  in  that  part 
of  our  lives  which  made  us  men  and  whereby  we 
have  honored  the  human  race,  while  many  would  dis- 
honor us.  If  we  become  indifferent,  the  tendencies 
will  be  rapid  toward  clothing  with  ignomy  the 
struggle  which  we  know  caused  our  sacrifices  to  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Let 
us  strive  ever  to  maintain  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  a son  recently — that  when  he  died  he.  wanted  his 
body  wrapped  in  a Confederate  flag  and  that  his 
coffin  be  covered  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  If  this 
sentiment  be  treason,  let  us  suffer  its  penalties  and 
take  the  consequences  as  they  may  be  adjudged  on 
the  resurrection  morn. 

Let  us  be  true  as  are  Confederate  women  who  are 


organized  under  great  disadvantages,  and  who  will 
teach  their  children  and  grandchildren  the  princi- 
ples of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  splendid  if  Grand  Army  veterans 
should  unite  in  a petition  that  this  “Battle  Abbey” 
be  erected  in  Washington  City,  and,  as  proof  of  sin- 
cerity, that  they  subscribe  liberally  to  it?  And,  too, 
wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  they  would  turn  over  the  Con- 
federate flags  in  their  possession  to  be  preserved  in 
the  states  of  the  South  which  they  served? 

Several  inquiries  have  reached  this  office  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  “Commander”  John  C.  Brain, 
who  has  been  travelling  through  Texas,  lecturing 
in  the  interest  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Fund.  Any  information  as  to  his  present  address, 
or  where  he  will  be  in  the  near  future,  will  be  a fa- 
vor to  these  inquirers.  It  will  be  well  if  he  or  his 
friends  give  prompt  attention  to  this  notice. 

A singular  error  occurred  last  month  in  the  name 
of  sponsor  for  Oklahoma  Territory,  using  under  the 
picture  the  name  of  Miss  Leoma  Cobb,  who  was 
sponsor  for  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  The  fair 
young  woman  is  Miss  Mary  M.  Beale,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  a fine  reproduction  of  a fine  photograph. 

A description  of  the  Winchester,  Va.,  Monument 
has  been  postponed  in  the  absence  of  an  engraving. 
There  is7  however,  in  this  number  the  poem  on  the 
subject  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ashley  Townsend. 

Apology  seems  necessary  for  the  delay  of  much 
that  is  due  in  the  Veteran.  There  are  illustra- 
tions and  sketches  of  dedications,  etc.,  etc.,  ready 
for  this  number,  but  unavoidably  left  over. 

The  picture  below  is  that  of  the  kitchen  by  Car- 
ter House  after  the  battle  of  Franklin.  It  was 
across  the  garden  from  this  kitchen  that  S.  A.  Cun- 
ningham had  the  experience  with  General  Strahl, 
described  in  the  following  pages. 
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GEN.  O.  F.  STRAHL. 


Otho  French  Strahl,  a native  of  Ohio,  had  re- 
moved to  the  South  and  was  practicing  law  at 
Dyersburg, 

T e n n . , -when 
the  war  of  '61-5 
began.  He  en- 
listed promptly 
in  the  Confed- 
erate Army, 
was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the 
command  of  his 
Regiment,  the 
Fourth  Tennes- 
see I n f a n try, 
and  then  to 
Brigadier  Gen- 
e r a 1 , holding 
that  position 
when  killed  at 
Franklin,  Nov. 

30,  1864. 

Gen.  Strahl 
was  a model 
character,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  in  all  the 
war  he  was  never  known  to  use  language  unsuited 
to  the  presence  of  ladies. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  was  a boy  soldier  in 
his  Brigade  — Forty-first  Tennessee — and  was  so 
thrilled  with  his  noble  record  on  that  last  eventful 
day  and  night,  when  his  gallant  Commander  gave 
his  life  for  the  Confederate  cause,  that  he  went  on 
the  sacred  pilgrimage,  a few  years  age,  to  a Kansas 
ranch  to  see  a sister,  Mrs.  Sigler,  and  tell  her  of 
his  last  hours. 

There  he  procured  the  photograph  herein  en- 
graved, and  he  saw  a memoranda  and  letters  from 
the  General’s  trunk.  Mr.  Sigler,  although  a North- 
westerner,  manifested  much  interest,  and  with  pride 
produced  the  General’s  beautiful  gray  uniform  coat, 
with  its  collar  decorated  in  wreathed  stars. 

In  reply  to  a remark  of  surprise  that  Gen.  Strahl 
should  have  been  so  zealous  to  his  death  for  the 
Confederacy,  his  sister  said  that  both  of  his  grand- 
mothers were  Southern  women. 

The  correspondence  and  further  comment  will  be 
read  with  interest,  especially  by  all  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  awful  carnage  at  Franklin. 

Bishop  Chas.  Todd  Quintard,  who  was  Chaplain 
to  the  First  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  has  ever  been 
zealous  in  behalf  of  Southern  people,  writes: 

I am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  a photograph  of 
Gen.  Strahl,  and  pictures  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the 


Carter  House.  I have  a table  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  cotton  gin. 

The  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Franklin  was 
fought  Gen.  Strahl  presented  me  a beautiful  mare, 
named  Lady  Polk.  His  inspector,  Lieutenant  John 
Marsh,  as  he  bade  me  adieu,  threw  his  arms  about 
me  and  gave  me  a farewell  kiss.  My  intercourse 
with  these  two  men  was  of  a most  sacred  character. 
Marsh  had  been  fearfully  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  I had  watched  over  him  on  the  field 
and  in  the  hospital.  On  the  22d  of  February  I had 
baptized  him  in  Gilmer  Hospital  near  Marietta; 
and  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Elliott,  of  Georgia, 
on  the  day  following.  To  both  I had  broken  that 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  John  Marsh 
was  knit  to  me  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  friendship. 
There  was  in  him  what  Shaftsbury  calls  the  “most 
natural  beauty  in  the  world.”  Honesty  and  moral 
truth — honesty  that  was  firm  and  upright.  “ He 
would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  or  Jove 
for  his  power  to  thunder.” 

Gen.  Strahl  I baptized  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 
I presented  him  for  Confirmation  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Stephen  Elliott.  The  following  is  from  the  report 
of  Bishop  Elliott,  to  his  convention,  in  1864: 

On  Wednesday,  April  20th,  services  were  held  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  Dalton,  upon  which  occasion 
service  was  read  by  Dr.  Quintard,  and  baptism 
administered  to  Gen.  Strahl,  of  Tennessee.  After 
service  a class  was  presented  by  Dr.  Quintard, 
among  whom  were  four  Generals  of  the  Army  of 
the  Confederate  States.  These  officers  were  Lieut. 
Gen.  Hardee,  Brigadier  Generals  Strahl,  Shoup 
and  Govan.  * * * 

The  Bishop  adds:  The  day  of  Strahl’s  death  was  to 
me  a most  pathetic  one.  He  evidently  felt  that  the 
approaching  battle  was  to  be  his  last — with  many 
tender  words  he  bade  me  farewell.  I kept  the  mare 
he  gave  me  through  the  war.  Afterward  I sold  her 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  I erected  a me- 
morial window  in  St.  James  Church,  Bolivar,  to  his 
dear  memory  and  that  of  his  Inspector,  John  Marsh. 
I need  not  say  how  sacred  these  memories  are. 

The  editor  of  The  Veteran  read  the  above  with 
moistened  eyes.  It  is  a coincidence  like  special 
providence  that  these  two  faces,  Strahl  and  Marsh, 
were  indelibly  impressed  upon  him  in  that  awful 
charge  at  Franklin— his  position  being  right  guide 
to  the  Brigade,  he  was  near  Strahl  in  the  fatal  ad- 
vance; and  was  gained  at  the  extreme  sadness  in 
Strahl’s  face.  He  was  surprised,  too,  that  his  Gen- 
eral went  in  the  battle  on  foot.  Lieut.  Marsh,  who 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Artillery,  and  with  a stiff 
arm  from  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  always  wore  an 
artillery  jacket — was  on  his  white  horse  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  battle  up  to  within  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  breastworks.  There  was  in  his 
face  an  indescribable  expression — while  animated 
and  rather  playful,  there  was  mingled  in  its  heroic 
action  evidence  that  he  felt  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  But  he  wavered  not  and  rode  on  and  on 
until  rider  and  horse  lay  dead  before  us,  terribly 
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mangled  with  bullets.  How  strange  that  these 
reminiscences  come  to  the  writer  to  be  recorded  for 
the  entire  Southland  so  many  years  after  the  event  ! 

An  account  of  personal  experi  ence  in  the  battle  of 
Franklin  went  the  rounds  of  the  Southern  press  a 
few  years  ago  in  which  the  following  occurred:  > 

I was  near  Gen.  Strahl,  who  stood  in  the  ditch- 
and  handed  up  guns  to  those  posted  to  fire  them 


I had  passed  to  him  my  short  Enfield  (noted  in  the 
Regiment)  about  the  sixth  time.  The  man  who  had 
been  firing,  cocked  it  and  was  taking  deliberate  aim, 
when  he  was  shot  and  tumbled  down  dead  into 
the  ditch  upon  those  killed  before  him.  When  the 
men  so  exposed  were  shot  down,  their  places  were 
supplied  by  volunteers  until  these  were  exhausted, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Gen.  Strahl  to  call  for 
others.  He  turned  to  me,  and  though  I was  several 
feet  back  from  the  ditch,  I rose  up  immediately,  and 
walking  over  the  wounded  and  dead,  took  position 
with  one  foot  upon  the  pile  of  bodies  of  my  dead 
fellows,  and  the  other  upon  the  embankment,  and 
fired  guns  which  the  General  himself  handed  up  to 
me  until  he,  too,  was  shot  down.  One  other  man 
had  position  on  my  right,  and  assisted  in  the  firing. 
The  battle  lasted  until  not  an  efficient  man  was  left 
between  us  and  the  Columbia  Pike,  some  fifty  yards 
to  our  right,  and  hardly  any  behind  us  to  hand  up 
guns.  Indeed  but  few  of  us  were  then  left  alive. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  or 
try  to  get  away;  and  when  I asked  General  Strahl 
for  counsel,  he  simply  answered,  “Keep  firing.” 
But  just  as  the  man  to  my  right  was  shot,  and  fell 
against  me  with  terrible  groans,  he,  too,  was  shot. 
He  threw  up  his  hands,  falling  on  his  face,  and  I 
thought  him  dead,  but  in  asking  the  dying  man, 
who  still  lay  against  my  shoulder  as  he  sank  forever, 
how  he  was  wounded,  the  General,  who  had  not 
been  killed,  thinking  my  question  was  to  him,  raised 
up  saying  that  he  was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  called 
for  Col.  Stafford  to  turn  over  his  command.  He 
crawled  over  the  dead,  the  ditch  being  three  deep, 
about  twenty  feet  to  where  Col.  Stafford  was.  Staff 
officers  and  others  started  to  carry  him  to  the  rear, 
but  he  received  another  shot,  and  directly  the  third, 
which  killed  him  instantly.  Col.  Stafford  was  dead 
in  the  pile,  as  the  morning  light  disclosed,  with  his 
feet  wedged  in  at  the  bottom,  other  dead  across  and 
under  him  after  he  fell,  leaving  his  body  half  stand- 
ing as  if  ready  to  give  command  to  the  dead! 


By  that  time  but  a handful  of  us  were  leftontha- 
part  of  the  line,  and  as  I was  sure  that  our  condi- 
tion was  not  known,  I ran  to  the  rear  to  report  to 
Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  commanding  the  division.  I 
met  Major  Hampton  of  his  staff,  who  told  me  that 
Gen.  Brown  was  wounded,  and  that  Gen.  Strahl 
was  in  command.  Tnis  assured  me  that  those  in 
command  did  not  know  the  real  situation,  so  I went 
on  the  hunt  for  General  Cheatham.  Ah,  the  loyalty 
of  faithful  comrades  in  such  a struggle! 


THE  COTTON  GIN. 


These  personal  recollections  are  all  that  I can  give, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  after 
nightfall,  and  once  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  but  the 
light  of  the  flashing  guns,  I could  know  only  what 
passed  directly  under  my  sight.  True,  the  moon 
was  shining;  but  the  dense  smoke  and  dust  so  filled 
the  air  as  to  weaken  its  benefits,  like  a heavy  fog 
before  the  rising  sun,  only  there  was  no  promise  of 
the  fog  disappearing.  Our  spirits  were  crushed.  It 
was  indeed  the  Valley  of  Death. 

E.  J.  McGarr,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  has  written 
an  account  of  that  great  battle,  in  which  so  many  of 
his  fellow  Mississippians  fell,  which  will  have  at- 
tention ere  long.  That  state  suffered  heavily  at 
Franklin. 


F.  M.  Shields,  Lieutenant  Gulf  City  Guards, 
Company  G.,  Twenty-fourth  Alabama  Regiment, 
Coopwood,  Miss. : A few  days  before  Gen.  Bragg 

moved  the  Army  from  Corinth  to  Dalton,  we  were 
on  picket  duty.  The  Federals  had  the  best  guns. 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  order  to  get  even  with  them,  or- 
dered two  Lieutenants  and  sixty  men  to  get  in  be- 
tween ours  and  the  contending  pickets  in  the  night, 
and  fire  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak.  I was  one 
among  the  number  selected.  H.  B.  Duck,  now 
living  near  me,  fired  the  first  gun;  W.  E-  Lloyd, 
now  Superintendent  of  Edin  Wayne  Company,  Mis- 
sissippi, fired  the  next. 

After  what  seemed  three  hours  hard  fighting,  we 
charged  and  drove  them  back.  During  the  fight  I 
sat  down  by  a large  tree  to  eat  a “snack,”  when  a 
Federal  shot  at,  but  missed,  me.  I wonder  if  he  is 
living. 

I have  a sword  captured  from  the  Colonel  of  an 
Ohio  Regiment — name  forgotten.  I am  willing  to 
give  the  sword  to  the  owner. 
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OLD  CONFEDERATE  DAYS. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  de  Fontaine  gives  reminiscences  that 
will  recall  to  our  Veterans  and  their  helpmeets 
some  of  the  tribulations  of  war  as  well  as  some  of 
its  humor.  Even  misfortune  has  its  funny  side. 
These  illustrations  of  war  times  will  be  vivid  to 
many  readers: 

Before  me  is  an  old  memorandum  book,  crumpled 
and  torn.  Its  cover  is  of  stiff  wall  paper;  its  inner 
leaves  of  the  coarse,  dingy  paper  manufactured  in 
the  Confederacy  during  the  war.  Among  other 
things,  it  contains  the  following  entries  of  house- 
hold expenses: 

One  sack  of  flour,  $75;  1 ham,  $40;  10  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  $60;  4 yds.  of  shirting,  $40;  soap,  $10;  4 lbs. 
coffee,  $120;  3 chickens,  $20;  lot  of  mackerel,  $125; 
12  yds.  cambric,  $144;  half  bushel  of  rice,  $14.50; 
watermelon,  $5;  1 lb.  butter,  $6.80;  beef,  2 lbs.,  $4; 
lard,  $5;  1 lb.  tea,  $65;  12  yds.  flannel,  $150;  mend- 
ing shoes,  $10;  1 calf  skin,  $80;  bottle  port  wine, 
$45;  bottle  brandy,  $75;  bonnet  frame,  $8;  2 yds. 
cloth  for  coat,  $120;  2 calico  dresses,  $108;  pair  of 
trousers,  $175;  coat,  $200;  cutting  hair,  $2;  corset, 
$50;  shoes,  $150;  and  so  on. 

Curious  old  figures  these,  but  they  belong  to 
the  class  that  “don’t  lie.”  It  used  to  be  said  in  those 
days  that  a woman  went  shopping  with  a wheelbar- 
row to  carry  her  money  in  and  brought  home  her 
purchases  in  her  pocketbook.  Dear  old  days!  They 
are  far  enough  removed  to  have  gained  a perspective, 
and  to  borrow  the  hues  of  romance  from  the  distance. 
How  their  memory  clings  to  us.  We  triumphed  and 
wept  and  lived  a great  deal  in  those  four  eventful 
years. 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  written,  and  with 
much  truth,  that  the  heroism  of  the  Southern 
women  prolonged  the  conflict  several  years,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  field  were  sus- 
tained by  the  courage  of  the  women  at  home. 

Not  only  were  they  brave  and  hopeful,  but  as  the 
war  progressed,  they  became  expert  in  devising 
“ways  and  means”  whereby  their  supplies  which 
every  day  were  growing  less,  might  be  eked  out. 
‘‘The  boys  at  the  front”  were  their  first  considera- 
tion. After  their  wants  were  supplied,  only  what 
was  left  would  be  utilized  by  those  at  home.  To  do 
without,  was  part  of  a Southern  woman’s  religion. 
During  the  war  many  a sick  and  wounded  soldier 
was  brought  back  to  life  by  their  tender  nursing 
and  the  home  delicacies  of  which  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  deprive  themselves. 

The  subject  of  clothing  soon  became  a problem. 
Old  garrets  were  ransacked  for  discarded  garments 
that  were  brought  out  and  given  a fresh  lease  of  life 
in  new  characters.  Bonnets  were  made  of  old  black 
silk  dress  waists,  lined  with  red  or  blue  satin  from  the 
lining  of  old  coat  sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  goose 
feathers.  New  hats  were  constructed  from  dis- 
carded ones,  trimmed  with  old  velvet  coat  collars 
and  cock’s  plumes,  cut  from  the  roosters  in  the  yard. 
Palmetto  and  corn  shucks  were  also  forced  to  do  duty 
in  like  manner. 


A lady  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  through  the  blockade  a beau- 
tiful imported  bonnet.  The  first  Sunday  that  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  church  with  the  start- 
ling revelation  on  her  head,  there  was  not  a woman 
in  the  congregation,  I venture  to  assert,  who  heard 
one  word  of  the  sermon;  and  the  following  week 
that  bonnet  had  more  visitors  than  any  ten  of  the 
most  fashionable  women  in  the  city. 

Our  jackets  were  made  of  our  father’s  old-fash- 
ioned cloaks,  those  of  the  style  represented  in  the 
pictures  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  doing  splendid  service 
by  supplying  all  the  girls  in  the  family  at  once. 
One  velvet  jacket  came  out  triumphant  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  done  heroic  duty  for  five  girls  of 
the  family  on  all  festive  occasions. 

If  there  were  two  girls  in  the  family,  we  went  out 
singly,  in  order  that  the  same  dress  might  do  double 
duty.  We  borrowed,  loaned,  patched,  lengthened, 
shortened,  turned  and  twisted  our  garments  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  them. 

One  Richmond  belle  laughingly  told,  after  the 
war,  of  going  to  a party  in  a borrowed  dress  so  short 
for  her  that  she  was  ashamed  to  walk  across  the 
floor.  Usually,  the  gayest  among  the  gay;  she  was 
asked  on  the  evening  in  question  why  she  was  so 
quiet — why  she  was  not  dancing? 

“Dancing!”  she  said,  “Good  heavens,  I’m  only 
too  thankful  that  I can  breathe.  I don’t  even  dare 
to  laugh,  for  I should  burst  this  girl’s  dress  to  pieces, 
and  it’s  all  she  has.” 

Some  of  the  situations  were  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  made  a journey  once  with  a worn-out 
pair  of  Confederate  mules,  and  while  the  distance 
was  only  thirty  miles,  it  necessitated  camping  out 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  our  ablutions  were 
performed  in  a stream  near  by.  One  of  the  party 
pinned  her  hair  switch  to  the  back  of  the  wagon 
preparatory  to  the  arrangement  of  her  toilette  after 
returning  from  the  water;  but  lo,  and  behold!  the 
switch  had  disappeared.  Primus,  the  driver,  was 
questioned,  but  the  only  satisfaction  to  be  gleaned 
from  him  was:“  I dunno  nuffin  ’tall  ’bout  no  switch 
mam;  I bin  see  dat  black  mule  chaw  ’pon  sump’n 
dat  look  like  a hoss  tail.  I specs  dat’  w’ar  yo’  har 
don’  gone,  missis.” 

Picture  it!  Think  of  it!  A woman  blessed  by 
nature  with  only  slight  hirsute  adornment,  thus 
suddenly  bereft  of  her  “crown  of  glory”  without 
the  remotest  possibility  of  replacing  it  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a protracted  war  before  her. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  come  suddenly 
upon  a bevy  of  pretty  girls  sitting  tailor  fashion 
making  and  mending  shoes,  the  material  for  the  pur- 
pose being  rabbit  or  squirrel  skins.  The  neatest  fit- 
ting gloves  were  made  of  old  silk  stockings  that  had 
been  raveled;  and  I knew  of  a dainty  pair  of  shoes 
being  made  for  the  baby  of  the  house  out  of  an  old 
morocco  needle  book  that  had  been  ripped  up  for  the 
purpose. 

Buttons  being  out  of  the  question,  and  pins  five 
dollars  a paper,  a substitute  was  made  by  boring 
holes  in  persimmon  seed  and  sewing  them  on  the 
children’s  clothes.  An  old  colored  mammy  was  the 
first  to  devise  this  clever  substitute. 
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Old  men  and  little  boys  helped  to  wind  thread 
and  hold  brooches,  and  even  knitted  on  the' soldier’s 
socks,  after  the  mystery  of  “turning-  the  heel”  had 
passed.  As  the  merry  spinning  wheel  went  round, 
you  could  frequently  hear  the  strain  of  a patriotic 
song  like  the  following: 

“Our  wagon’s  plenty  big  enough, 

The  running  gear  is  good  ; 

It’s  stuffed  with  cotton  round  the  sides 
And  made  of  Southern  wood- 
Carolina  is  the  driver, 

With  Georgia  by  her  side, 

Yirginia’ll  hold  the  flag  up, 

And  we’ll  all  take  a ride.” 

A favorite  night  employment  was  making  en- 
velopes. Letter  writing  was  one  of  our  luxuries. 
White  paper  could  not  be  wasted  on  the  outside  of  a 
letter  that  had  to  bear  our  messages  of  love  to  our 
dear  ones  in  the  camp  or  on  the  battlefield.  Wall 
paper  and  sheets  with  pictures  on  one  side  served 
for  the  purpose  of  envelopes.  These  were  stuck  to- 
gether with  gum  from  peach  trees,  and  goose  quills 
supplied  our  pens.’ 

Many  of  our  private  missives  were  written  by 
torchlight.  Blessed  pine  trees!  What  a resource 
you  proved  to  be  in  our  emergencies!  The  Confeder- 
ates were  all  “Fire- worshipers.”  Women  wrote 
letters  to  absent  lovers,  knitted,  read  and  sewed  by 
the  bright  flames  of  pine  knots.  Matches  were 
very  scarce;  a factory  was  started  in  Richmond,  but 
the  matches  furnished  were  poor,  having  a habit 
of  going  out  before  the  candle  was  lighted,  making 
it  always  safer  to  trust  to  a coal  of  fire  or  a light- 
wood  knot. 

Candles!  Ah,  these  were  the  things  on  which  the 
women  tried  all  their  ingenuity.  They  were  some- 
times made  of  tallow  and  beeswax,  mutton  suet  and 
wax,  while  very  swell  green  candles  were  the 
product  of  myrtle  berries.  The  great  trouble  with 
them  was  to  get  the  candles  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  when  lighted,  most  of  them  having  a way  of 
lopping  over  like  the  Tower  of  Pisa  as  soon  as  the 
wick  was  ignited,  and  depositing  arabesque  designs 
in  grease  on  every  article  within  reach  of  their 
“continual  dropping.” 

Our  coffee  was  made  of  various  substitutes,  such  as 
rye,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  peas  and  peanuts.  Tea  was 
a decoction  of  blackberry  or  sassafras  leaves.  Think 
of  it,  ye  devotees  of  five  o’clock  teas!  Your  favorite 
beverage  made  of  blackberry  leaves  sweetened  with 
sorghum  or  molasses. 

Vinegar  was  manufactured  from  persimmons; 
shoe  blacking  from  Pride  of  India  berries  boiled  with 
water,  soot  and  mutton  suet.  Ink  was  made  of 
sumach  berries;  salt  was  distilled  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  and  frequently  from  the  earth  in  the 
smokehouses  where  meat  was  cured. 

Being  an  agricultural  and  not  an  inventive  people, 
we  were  often  sorely  tried  for  the  want  of  the  most 
insignificant  articles.  The  trouble  with  us  was 
that  we  had  always  depended  upon  the  North  for 
everything  from  a hair  pin  to  a tooth  pick,  and  from 
a cradle  to  a coffin,  and  to  be  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
from  our  source  of  supplies  with  our  ports  blockaded 
was  not  a pleasant  situation.  This  condition  of 


things  was  not  however,  without  its  good  results,  as 
the  number  of  factories  and  machine  shops  on 
Southern  soil  now  demonstrate. 

Nearly  all  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Confederacy  that  were  not  within  the  Federal  line 
of  march,  were  filled  with , refugees  from  the  be- 
leaguered towns  and  cities.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  South  Carolina.  Fvery  inch  of  space 
was  occupied.  Many  of  the  first  families  of  the 
State  lived  in  discarded  baggage  cars  along  the  lines 
of  the  railroad.  It  was  not  an  unfrequent  thing 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a harp,  piano,  or  guitar  from 
these  homely  abodes,  which  were  fitted  up  with  all 
the  elegance  that  refined  taste  could  dictate. 

Our  diversions  during  the  war  consisted  of  noth- 
ing more  exciting  than  concerts  for  the  benefit  of 
soldier’s  hospitals,  sewing  societies  for  making 
soldier’s  clothing,  surprise  parties  and  prayer 
meetings. 

Some  of  the  most  laughable  incidents  occurred  in 
these  sewing  circles.  In  one  instance  where  an  old 
spinster  was  in  charge  of  the  “cutting  and  giving 
out”  department,  she  inadvertently  put  but  one  leg 
of  a pair  of  drawers  in  a bundle  of  clothing  that 
was  taken  home  by  a young  girl  who  was  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  of  sewing  for  the  soldiers.  She 
made  up  and  finished  the  odd  drawers  leg  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  society.  At  the  next  meeting,  the 
unique  article  was  held  up  before  the  assembled 
members  by  the  spinster  who,  in  her  bitterest  tones 
said,  “Who  made  this?”  “I  did,”  said  the  young 
girl,  blushing  deeply,  “I  thought  it  was  intended 
for  a one  legged  man.” 

In  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women  undertook 
to  perform  their  duties,  and  many  a fine  crop  was 
planted  and  harvested  by  fair  hands  unused  to  any- 
thing more  laborious  than  a lesson  on  a harp  or 
piano.  Some  of  them  became  expert  hair-cutters, 
and  one  girl  had  the  honor  of  having  shaved  her 
father  with  a pair  of  embroidery  scissors,  the  work 
being  so  cleverly  done  that  the  old  gentleman  re- 
marked: “Sallie,  I do  believe  that  if  you  had  a pair 
of  scissors  large  enough,  you  could  build  a house.” 

One  Winchester  maiden  did  paint  the  outside  of 
her  house,  and  while  mounted  upon  a ladder  dressed 
in  an  old  homespun  dress  and  split  bonnet,  with 
paint  pot  in  hand,  received  a call  from  two  of  her 
most  fashionable  neighbors.  Descending  the  lad- 
der and  assuming  the  air  of  a servant,  she  invited 
them  to  enter  the  house;  then  hastening  to  her 
room,  she  changed  her  dress,  came  in  and  greeted 
her  friends  in  the  most  graceful  and  cordial  manner. 
During  the  visit  however,  she  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve vague  little  punctuation  marks  in  the  corners 
of  her  visitor’s  mouths,  and  an  occasional  twinkle 
in  their  eyes  that  said  as  plain  as  words,  “You  have 
not  fooled  us  a bit,”  but  they  were  not  sufficently 
acquainted  to  reveal  their  knowledge;  and  it  was 
only  through  a third  party  that  the  young  painter 
learned  that  her  incog  had  been  discovered. 

It  is  the  glory  of  two  Georgia  women  however,  to 
have  done  what  no  other  woman  in  the  world  was 
ever  credited  with  doing:  that  is,  to  clean  out  a 
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well;  and  the  work  when  finished  would  have  done 
credit  to  a first  class  well-digger. 

It  was  during-  these  years  of  hardships  and  priva- 
tions that  Southern  women  showed  their  true  worth. 
With  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  army,  in  many 
instances,  prisoners,  often  without  home  or  money, 
and  starvation  staring-  them  in  the  face,  they  were 
uncomplaining-,  cheerful,  helpful  and  hopeful;  and 
when  the  end  came,  it  was  these  women  who  had  en- 
dured all  these  hardships  that  encouraged  the  men  and 
kept  them  from  despair.  They  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  did  not  look  back,  and  the  brave  fight 
which  they  have  since  made  with  fate,  has  often 
given  proof  of  valor  worthy  of  the  Spartan  days. 

In  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  slaves,  be  it  said  to 
their  eternal  credit,  no  race  was  ever  more  loyal  and 
helpful  than  they,  during  those  four  years  of  bloody 
strife.  They  took  special  pride  in  the  feeling  that 
they  were  the  only  protectors  of  the  mistress  at 
home  during  the  absence  of  her  natural  protector 
and  guardian. 

A certain  lady  was  told  that  her  negroes  were 
holding  nightly  meetings  in  her  kitchen,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  they  were  making  arrangements  to 
desert  the  enemy.  One  night,  a low,  earnest  sound 
was  heard  from  that  locality.  Creeping  softly  along 
to  hear  what  the  conspiracy  might  be,  the  mistress 
found  the  entire  group  of  negroes  on  their  knees, 
while  one  of  them  was  offering  up  an  earnest  peti- 
tion to  the  “Fader  in  Hebben,”  and  praying  Him  to 
“bress  missis  and  de  chillun,  an  pertickler  de  young 
masters  in  de  wall.” 

A ten  dollar  Confederate  bill  is  now  kept  as  a 
memento  of  an  old  nurse  who,  after  the  war, 
brought  it  to  her  mistress  to  “he’p  ’er  ter  git  along.” 

An  old  negro  man  who  had  been  his  master’s 
body-servant,  brought  a store  of  provisions  and  lay- 
ing it  before  his  former  owner,  said:  “Marster,  it 
mos’  breaks  my  heart  to  see  yo’  an’  ole  miss  in  dis 
yere  shanty,  but  ’would  break  ’tirely  to  know  yo’  was 
hongry  an’  couldn’t  git  nuffin  to  eat.” 

His  master,  brushing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  said: 
“Tom,  I can’t  take  these  things  from  you  and  leave 
you  and  your  children  to  starve.” 

The  faithful  old  man  replied:  “No  danger  o’  dat, 
Marster;  Tom  is  used  to  helpin’  hisself,  but  you  an’ 
ole  miss  nebber  could  do  dat.” 

The  master,  greatly  touched  by  this  show  of 
affectionate  gratitude,  said:  “Tom,  we  have  fallen 
upon  evil  days,  but  perhaps  I may  live  to  repay  you 
for  your  kindness.”  ZZ^ZZ. 

, “Lord,  Marster,”  replied  the  old  man,  “You’s 
done  dat  time  an’  agin  fur  all  dese  years,  an’  I’se 
sho’  it’s  my  time  to  tek  keer  o’  yo’  an’  ole  miss.” 

The  negresses  would  sell  any  of  their  home 
products  for  finery.  A veil  with  these  dusky  dames 
would  bring  any  amount  in  butter,  eggs  or  chickens; 
the  blacker  the  skin,  the  more  ardent  the  desire  to 
“dress  like  de  white  folks.” 

When  the  Federal  Army  was  leaving  Columbia,  a 
number  of  the  negroes  followed,  some  of  them  go- 
ing in  their  Masters’  carriages.  One  old  dame  thus 
seated,  dressed  in  all  the  finery  she  could  lay  hej- 
hands  on — including  a white  lace  veil — and  fanning 


herself  vigorously  with  a huge  palmetto  fan,  al- 
though it  was  February,  was  met  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  hailed  her  after  this  fashion,  “Hello, 
Aunt  Sallie,  whar  yo’  gwine?” 

Nodding  her  head  with  a patronizing  air,  she 
answered,  “Lor’,  honey,  I’se  gwine  back  inter  de 
Union.”  And  she  got  there.  In  less  than  six 
months  afterwards,  word  came  back  to  Columbia 
that  she  was  “doing  time  in  a prison  for  pilfering 
from  her  Northern  mistress.” 


REGIMENTAL  HISTORY  CORRECTED. 


Justice  to  Forty-ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  Lieut. 
Col.  John  D.  Weeden  writes  from  Florence,  Ala.: 

In  the  interesting  and  ably  written  “Life  of  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston”  by  his  son,  Col.  William 
Preston  Johnston,  appears  a graphic  description  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  states  that  the  Kentucky 
Brigade  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  Thirty-first 
Alabama  Regiment  was  attached,  had  been,  on  that 
day,  detached  from  Gen.  Breckenridge’s  Corps  and 
sent  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Hardee  on  our  left,  and 
there  assailed  a part  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  Command, 
which  was  identified  as  McDowell’s  and  the  Thir- 
teenth Missouri  by  the  prisoners  who  were  taken; 
and  says,  on  page  607:  “Finally,  bringing  up  the 
Thirty-first  Alabama  Regiment,  which  had  been 
held  in  reserve,  they  charged  at  'a  double  quick, 
routing  the  enemy  and  driving  them  at  a run  from 
the  field.” 

The  Regiment  here  referred  to  by  Col.  Johnston, 
was.  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  numbered 
by  the  War  Department  at  Richmond  as  the  Forty- 
ninth  Alabama  Regiment, and,  thereafter, was  known 
in  the  Army  by  that  number.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, of  the  battle  referred  to,  the  Regiment,  as 
stated  by  Col.  Johnston,  was  known  in  that  Army  as 
the  Thirty-first  Alabama,  and  attached  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Trabue,  of 
Louisville. 

Col.  Johnston  has  kindly  assured  me,  that  in  a 
subsequent  edition  of  his  work,  this  error  would  be 
corrected. 

I think  it  but  right  and  justice  to  the  brave  men 
from  the  counties  of  Madison,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
DeKalb  and  Cherokee,  who  composed  the  Forty- 
ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  that  this  error  should  be 
corrected.  And  I do  so  without  wishing,  in  the 
least,  to  detract  from  the  equally  gallant  men  who 
composed  the  Thirty- first  Alabama  Regiment,  so 
ably  commanded  by  Col.  D.  R.  Hundley.  At  the 
time  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought,  Col. 
Hundley’s  Regiment  (Thirty-first  Alabama)  was 
being  organized  at  Talladega,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  have  participated  in  that  battle. 

I was,  at  the  date  above  named,  the  Adjutant, 
and  subsequently  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  which  performed  many 
deeds  as  heroic  as  the  part  it  acted  in  the  ever  mem- 
orable battle  of  Shiloh.  It  participated  in  most  of 
the  important  battles  with  our  Western  Army,  from 
Shiloh  to  the  final  surrender  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston — and  “nothing  lacked  in  soldiership,  ex- 
cept good  fortune.” 
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GOV.  WM.  SMITH,  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Two  or  three  months  ago  there  was  a list  of  the 
names  of  Confederate  Generals  in  your  magazine — 
that  of  Gen.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  was  omitted, 
and  this  statement  is  made  not  only  as  a tribute  to  a 
dauntless  soldier,  but  to  correct  historic  record.  The 
Veteran  is  a history.  General  and  Gov.  Wm. 
Smith  was  a successful  lawyer  and  a representative 
of  Virginia  in  Congress.  He  became  Colonel  of  the 
Fort}'-ninth  Virginia  Regiment  when  nearly  sixty- 
four  years  of  age. 


General  Beauregard,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Manassas  stated,  “Col.  Wm.  Smith  was  efficient,  self- 
possessed,  and  brave.  The  influence  of  his  example 
and  his  words  of  encouragement  were  not  confined 
to  his  immediate  command,  the  good  conduct  of 
which  was  especially  noticeable,  inasmuch  it  had 
been  embodied  but  a day  or  two  before  the  battle.” 
General  Johnston  reported  “Colonel  Smith’s  cheer- 
ful courage  had  a fine  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
spirit  of  his  own  men,  but  upon  the  stragglers  of 
the  troops  engaged.”  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  stated, 
“Colonel  Smith  was  conspicuously  brave  and  self- 
possessed.”  General  Mahone  mentioned  “the  char- 
acteristic coolness  of  the  fearless  Commander  of  the 
Forty-ninth.” 

General  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  but  did  not  leave  the  field,  nor  after  being 
elected  Governor,  until  the  people  vociferously  de- 
manded he  should  do  so.  He  was  twice  wounded 
at  Seven  Pines,  and  three  times  at  Sharpsburg.  He 
was  promoted  first  to  Brigadier  and  then  to  Major 
General. 


At  the  close  of  active  hostilities  he  returned  to 
his  farm  in  Fauquier  County,  secting  an  example  of 
industry,  and  encouraging  all  to  bear  up  against  de- 
feat with  manly  pride.  He  lived  in  tempestuous 
times,  and  yet  his  pure  life  and  sweet  nature  ena- 
bled him  to  “live  down  political  enmity.”  His 
body  reposes  in  sweet  Hollywood,  with  the  beloved 
of  his  life  at  its  side,  and  with  the  coat-of-arms  of 
his  State  above  it. 


HELPING  THE  RESACA  CEMETERY. 


John  C.  Portis,  who  was  a private  in  the  Eighth 
Mississippi  Infantry,  writes  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Simmons 
at  Calhoun,  Ga.,  from  Uniontown,  Ala.: 

Dear  Madam:  I send  herewith  $1.00  to  be  used 
on  the  soldiers  cemetery  at  Resaca.  Seven  of  my 
Regiment  lie  there.  My  right  arm  lies  about  a mile 
south  of  Resaca.  It  was  put  in  a board  box  and 
buried  by  a comrade.  I was  a private  in  Company 
B.,  Eighth  Mississippi  Regiment  Infantry,  and  was 
wounded  in  right  shoulder  and  throat  about  dark  in 
a charge  May  14,  1864.  I was  carried  back  to  the 
bluff  below  the  bridge  where  about  three  or  four 
hundred  poor  fellows  were  lying  torn,  bleeding  and 
some  dying.  After  a time  I crossed  the  bridge  faint 
and  sick,  and  I was  trying  to  make  my  way  to 
Cheatham’s  Division  hospital  when  a man  came  in- 
to the  road  with  an  ox  wagon,  loaded  in  part  with 
beds,  which  were  very  white.  Some  one  called  him 
Motes,  and  asked  about  his  family,  and  he  said  they 
had  gone  on  to  Calhoun.  Mr.  Motes  insisted  that  I 
ride  to  the  hospital,  and  said  his  wife  would  not 
care  if  all  her  beds  were  dyed  with  rebel  blood.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  became  of  Mr.  Motes. 
Sunday  morning  my  right  arm  was  amputated  at 
the  shoulder. 

In  the  streets  of  Resaca  that  day  I saw  enacted  a 
deed  of  heroism  which  challenged  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it.  A wagon  occupied  by  several 
ladies  was  passing  along  north  of  the  river  and  just 
west  of  the  railroad,  when  a yankee  battery  opened 
fire  on  it,  and  until  it  had  passed  over  the  bridge, 
poured  a storm  of  shells  around  it.  A young  woman 
stood  erect  in  the  wagon  waving  her  hat,  which  had 
a red  ribbon  on  it,  seemingly  to  defy  the  cowards 
who  would  make  war  on  defenceless  women. 

I was  taken  from  the  church  to  a bush  arbor  on 
west  side  of  the  railroad,  where  I expected  to  die. 
A middle-aged  woman  dressed  in  black  came  with 
nourishments,  and  (God  forever  bless  her)  fed  me,, 
and  during  that  awful  day  ministered  to  the  wants 
of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Who  she  was  I may 
never  know,  but  she  was  a noble  woman. 

Perched  upon  the  top  of  a lofty  tree  near  the 
church  was  a mocking  bird,  warbling  his  sweet 
notes  of  joy  and  gladness,  ever  now  and  then  dart- 
ing out,  as  if  to  catch  a minie  ball  as  it  went 
swinging  by.  I called  attention  to  that  sweet 
songster,  which,  it  seemed,  was  trying  to  cheer  me 
in  that  dark  hour. 

t I am  now  nearly  sixty  years  old.  I have  a noble 
son,  then  a babe,  how  a prominent  preacher. 
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INCIDENTS  AT  FREDERICKSBURG. 


Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1862. 

Charming  Nellie:  * * * An  hour  before 

daylight  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  the  thundering 
boom  of  two  heavy  guns  awoke  the  sleeping  Con- 
federate army.  Scarcely  had  its  echoes  ceased  to 
reverberate  through  the  wooded  hills  and  hollows 
south  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  when  every 
Southern  soldier  was  on  his  feet,  armed  and  equip- 
ped to  meet  the  enemy  whose  coming  it  announced. 
Not  a thought  of  defeat  disturbed  the  minds  of  the 
tried  veterans  who  had  driven  McClellan’s  vast  and 
well  appointed  army  from  the  gates  of  Richmond, 
routed  Pope’s  at  Second  Manassas  and  sent  it  a 
mass  of  demoralized  fugitives  to  the  shelter  of  the 
intrenchments  around  Washington  City,  and  had 
held  their  own  at  Sharpsburg  against  the  doubly 
outnumbering  forces  commanded  by  McClellan  “re- 
divivus.”  The  battle  had  been  promised  by  Burn- 
side to  the  Northern  people;  Lee  counted  on,  and 
had  made  his  arrangements  for  it,  and  not  a Briga- 
dier General  of  the  Confederates  but  knew  his  place 
in  the  lines  of  defense. 

When  the  dense  fog,  that  laid  low  over  the  wide, 
level  valley  on  the  south  side,  lifted  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  and  the  sun  of  a cloudless  sky  touched 
the  earth  with  its  sheen  of  light,  the  scene  had 
changed.  The  ground  next  to  the  river,  which  the 
day  before  was  yellow  with  the  stubble  of  grass  and 
grain,  was  now  blue  with  Yankee  uniforms,  the 
monotony  relieved  only  by  the  glistening  of  bur- 
nished arms  and  the  bright  colors  of  a hundred 
flags.  Massed  between  railroad  and  river,  division 
behind  division,  artillery  in  front,  cavalry  in  rear 
and  infantry  in  the  center,  and  protected  by  the  heavy 
siege  guns  planted  on  the  low  range  of  hills  crown- 
ing the  north  bank  of  the  stream,  Burnside’s  army 
was  an  imposing,  awe-inspiring  spectacle.  * * * 

Marye’s  Hill  is  a spur  of  high  land  that  approaches 
within  half  a mile  of  the  river  and  terminates  in  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  little  city  nestling  between  it 
and  the  stream.  At  the  foot  of  this  bluff  runs  a 
narrow  wagon  road  parallel  with  the  river,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  road  next  to  the  city  is  a low  fence 
built  of  stone. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
battle  began  in  earnest.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  that  morning,  there 
was  a battery,  and  behind  the  stone  fence  crouch- 
ed Cobb’s  Brigade  of  Georgians — one  of  the  regi- 
ments being  the  gallant  Eighteenth,  which,  when 
in  our  Brigade,  complimented  us  by  its  willingness 
to  be  known  as  the  Third  Texas.  * * * To  as- 

sault this  position  was  a desperate  undertaking, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  calculating,  death-fear- 
ing, simon-pure  Yankees  shrank  from  it  with  a 
dread  that  even  unlimited  supplies  of  whiskey  could 
not  abate.  Foreigners,  though,  were  plentiful  in 
the  Federal  Army,  and  the  loss  of  a few  thousand 
more  or  less  would  break  no  Yankee  hearts;  and, 
therefore,  I imagine  Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade  was 
selected  for  the  sacrifice.  But  even  Irish  hearts 
had  to  be  tempered  for  the  ordeal,  and,  to  this  end, 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  appeal  to  their  love  for 
“ould  Ireland”  but  to  imbue  them  with  a supple- 


mental fictitious  courage.  Only  when  a sprig  of 
arbor  vitae,  stolen  from  the  deserted  yards  of  the 
town,  was  pinned  upon  their  caps  to  remind  them 
of  the  shamrock  of  their  native  Isle,  their  throats 
moistened  liberally  and  their  canteens  filled  with 
liquor,  did  they  become  ready  to  move  forward  as 
an  initiatory  forlorn  hope.  * * * * Between 

the  last  houses  of  the  town  proper  and  the  stone 
fence  stretched  a piece  of  level,  open  ground  about 
two  hundred  yards  wide.  Entering  this,  the  Fed- 
erals  halted  a second  or  two  to  reform  their  lines; 
and  then,  some  shouting  “Erin  go  bragh,”  and 
others,  the  Yankee  huzzah,  rushed  impetuously  for- 
ward against  a storm  of  grape  and  canister  that, 
as  long  as  the  guns  on  the  hill-top  could  be  suffi- 
ciently depressed,  tore  great  gaps  in  their  ranks. 
But  wavering  not,  they  closed  together  and  rushed 
onward  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  stone  fence, 
when  in  one  grand,  simultaneous  burst  of  light, 
sound  and  death,  came  the  blinding  flash,  the  deaf- 
ening roar,  the  murderous-destruction  of  two  thou- 
sand well-aimed  rifles,  the  wild,  weird,  blood-curd- 
ling Confederate  yell,  and  two  thousand  Irishmen 
sank  down  wounded  or  dead  and  a cowed  and  de- 
moralized remnant  sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight. 

Seven  assaults  were  made  on  the  stone  fence  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  five  thousand  men  were  sent  to- 
eternity  before  Burnside  convinced  himself  that  the 
position  was  impregnable.  Only  two  regiments  of 
our  division  were  engaged  in  any  undertaking  that 
might  be  called  a battle.  These  were  the  Fifty- 
seventh  and  Fifty-fourth  North  Carolina  Regiments, 
composed  of  conscripts — young  men  under  twenty 
and  old  men — all  dressed  in  homespun,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  fastidious  eyes  of  us  veterans  a very 
unsoldierly  appearance.  But  we  judged  hastily; 
ordered  to  charge  a body  of  the  enemy,  they  did  it 
not  only  with  most  surprising  recklessness,  but 
kept  on  charging  without  intermission  or  let  up, 
until,  to  save  them  from  certain  capture,  Gen. 
Hood  recalled  them  peremptorily.  * * * 

It  was,  I think,  on  the  14th  that  our  Brigade  was 
lying — presumably  on  its  arms — in  a forest  of  tall 
timber,  but  near  enough  to  get  into  line  at  a mo- 
ments notice.  A blanket  had  been  spread  on  the 
ground  and  four  or  five  men  were  seated  around  it 
playing  poker.  A hand  was  dealt  and  Bill  Smith, 
felt  happy;  he  held  four  sixes.  Two  of  his  compan- 
ions were  also  lucky,  and  when  one  of  them  bet 
fifty  beans — they  were  playing  cent  ante — the  other- 
raised  him  two  hundred.  Confident  of  winning,, 
for  two  hands  of  fours  are  seldom  held  in  the  same 
deal,  Bill,  with  a fine  pretence  of  bluffing,  looked, 
over  his  cards  long  and  anxiously  and  finally  said, 
in  a trembling  voice,  “I  see  your  bets,  gentlemen,, 
and  go  you  five  hundred  better.”  Scarcely  were  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a shell  from  a long 
range  cannon  struck  the  dead  limb  of  a tree  near 
by,  and  sent  a piece  of  it  against  Bill’s  breast  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  him  backwards,  sprawling  to- 
the  ground,  the  cards  flying  from  his  hands,  each  in 
a different  direction.  Jumping  to  his  feet  instant- 
ly and  glaring  wrathfully  on  everybody  in  sight  he 

exclaimed:  “D if  I can’t  whip  the  cowardly 

whelp  who  threw  that  chunk — now’s  his  time  to 
cheep,  if  he’s  got  any  sand  in  his  craw.”  But  no 
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one  cheeped;  Bill  meant  every  word  he  said  and 
was  well-known  as  a man  who  could  not  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  And  it  took  quite  a while,  and 
considerable  argument  to  persuade  him  that  the 
person  responsible  for  his  loss  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  fully  two  miles  away. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  furnishing  us  with  a feast — lots 
of  pure  coffee  and  unlimited  quantities  of  desiccated 
vegetables.  Soup  made  of  the  latter  has  been  the 
first,  last,  and,  sometimes,  middle  course  of  every 
meal  I have  eaten  for  a week. 

Confident  that  the  Yankees  will  be  in  no  hurry  to 
risk  a repetition  of  the  drubbing  they  have  received, 
we  are  making  preparations  for  the  winter.  Snow 
has  fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  but  wood 
is  plentiful,  and  most  of  us  drew  an  extra  supply 
from  the  Yankees  in  the  way  of  blankets.  I sleep 
in  a tent  with  our  Adjutant,  but  mess  with  my  Ger- 
man friend,  Webber.  He  is  not  only  a good  and 
economical  cook,  but  is  willing  to  act  in  that  capa- 
city without  relief,  and  this  last  consideration  ap- 
peals strongly  to  my  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  While  our  alliance  as  messmates  began 
only  a few  davs  ago,  our  friendship  dates  from  the 
retreat  from  Yorktown.  He  is  the  happy  possessor 
of  a huge  pipe  as  German  as  himself,  the  bowl  of 
which,  lined  with  iron,  holds  fully  an  eighth  of  a 
pound  of  tobacco.  For  facilities  of  transportation, 
as  well  as  because  he  loves  the  weed,  the  pipe  is  al- 
ways hanging  from  his  mouth  on  the  march,  and 
within  reach  of  it  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep.  Com- 
ing up  from  Yorktown,  everybody’s  tobacco,  except 
Webber’s,  got  wet,  and  Webber  refused  peremptorily 
to  divide  with  several  who  at  different  times  applied 
to  him.  It  was  a case  of  wet  or  dry  tobacco  with 
me,  and  I schemed.  Catching  the  old  fellow  off  to 
himself,  I said,  “Give  me  some  dry  tobacco,  Web- 
ber, please;  mine  is  wet  and  won’t  smoke.”  He 
glanced  around  at  me  quickly  and  suspiciously  and 
answered  gruffly,  “I  giffs  not  mooch  tubacca  avay.” 
“I  know  you  don’t”  said  I,  “and  I don’t  blame  you 
for  refusing  to  divide  with  everybody;  but  give  me 
some  now,  and  when  we  get  to  our  knapsacks,  I’ll 
give  you  half  of  mine.”  “Veil,  den,”  he  replied 
opening  his  heart  and  tobacco  pouch  simultaneous- 
ly, and  beaming  upon  me  with  the  first  smile  I ever 
saw  on  his  face,  “Dat  vash  goot.”  And  not  only 
then,  but  until  I had  a chance  to  dry  my  own  to- 
bacco, Webber’s  pouch  was  constantly  at  my  com- 
mand. Of  course,  I made  my  word  good  when  I got 
to  my  knapsack,  and  since  then  tobacco  is  common 
property  between  us. 

“Why  did  you  join  the  Confederate  Army,  Web- 
ber?” I asked  one  day.  “It  vash  my  beezness,” 
replied  he:  “I  vas  been  a solcher  in  Charmany  all  ze 
time.”  “You  would  have  joined  the  Northern 
Army  then  if  you  had  been  in  the  North,  wouldn’t 
you?”  I asked  again.  “Oh,  yah,”  he  answered. 
“Vot  ish  derdefrance?  Vat  ish  got  to  coom,  vill 
coom  anyvay,  und  to  be  a solcher  vash  my  beezness.” 

While  I write,  some  of  my  comrades  are  exchang- 
ing compliments  with  half  a regiment  of  Cavalry 
that  is  marching  by,  which  incident  reminds  me  of 
another.  One  day  on  the  trip  from  Winchester, 
while  our  Brigade  was  encamped  near  Culpeper 


Court  House,  a lone  Virginia  cavalryman  came 
wandering  in  an  offensively  lordly  way  through 
the  camp.  Had  he  come  afoot,  little  attention 
would  have  been  bestowed'  on  him  and  he  would 
likely  have  been  suffered  to  depart  in  peace  and 
happiness.  Presumptious  enough,  however,  to  be- 
stride a gallant  steed  whose  hoofs  stirred  up  more 
or  less  dust,  he  promptly  became  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  About  the  strongest  feeling  infantry  and 
cavdry  have  for  each  other  is  that  of  contempt; 
down  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  foot  soldier 
nurses  an  idea  that  his  mounted  comrades  lack  a 
great  deal  of  doing  their  whole  duty  in  killing  and 
taking  the  chances  of  being  killed,  while  from  his 
elevation  on  the  back  of  a horse,  your  cavalryman 
feels  himself  a superior  being  and  looks  down  with 
an  air  of  humiliating  pity  upon  an  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice which  must  depend  on  its  own  legs  for  trans- 
portation. When,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  this 
particular  gentlemen  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  gratify  an  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity 
concerning  a people  of  whom  he  had  heard  the  most 
wonderful  tales,  the  Texans,  not  being  in  holiday 
attire  or  in  the  humor  to  be  closely  inspected  by 
strangers,  determined  to  trade  a little  upon  their 
reputation  for  bloodthirstiness. 

A fair  opportunity  was  given  them,  for  it  hap- 
pened that  for  the  purpose  of  solving  some  doubt 
which  a cursory  view  failed  to  settle  or  remove,  the 
visitor  came  to  a temporary  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp  and  proceeded  to  look,  at  his  leisure,  on 
the  strange  surroundings.  Immediately  surround- 
ed by  a dozen  or  more  Texans,  several  of  them  with 
their  guns,  others  with  pistols  belted  around  their 
waists,  and  all  wearing,  either  naturally  or  inten- 
tionally, the  most  reckless  and  dare-devil  airs  im- 
aginable, he  suddenly  lost  his  look  of  unconcern 
and  began  to  glance  uneasily  around  in  search  of 
an  avenue  of  escape  from  his  admirers.  One  fierce 
looking  fellow  stepped  to  the  side  of  his  horse,  and 
assuming  the  manner  of  a sick  man  just  out  of  the 
hospital,  laid  his  hand  on  the  Virginian’s  scabbard 
and,  in  a whining  voice,  asked:  “Couldn’t  you  pull 
your  jobber  out  for  a minute  Mister,  just  to  please 
a sick  man?”  The  laugh  that  followed  the  request 
caused  a flush  of  anger  to  overspread  the  counte- 
nance of  the  horseman,  and  he  was  about  to  make  an 
angry  reply,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
colloquy  between  two  of  his  entertainers,  which,  al- 
though not  at  all  personal  in  character,  was  not 
calculated  to  be  reassuring  to  its  hearer  and  object, 
the  tone,  manner  and  looks  of  the  speakers  indicat- 
ing something  more  than  mere  idle  banter.  ' 

“How  much  is  it,  Tuck,”  asked  the  one,  with  a 
significant  glance  at  the  Virginian,  “that  Long- 
street  offers  for  the  body  of  a dead  Virginia  caval- 
ryman?” “A  thousand  dollars  in  gold,”  answered 
Tuck,  “and  if  a feller  was’nt  partickerlv  squeamish, 
it’d  be  powerful  easy  to  git  the  body.”  “Why, 
Tuck,”  protested  the  first  speaker,  “you  would’nt 
think  of  killing  one  yourself,  would  you?”  “Why 
not?”  replied  Tuck,  looking  at  his  gun,  apparently 
to  see  if  it  was  capped.  “That’s  the  only  way  I 

know  of  to  git  the  money,  fur  none  of  these  d 

cavalry  fellers  ever  git  close  enough  to  a live  Yankee 
to  be  killed.” 
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The  gallant  Virginian  lost  not  a word  or  a move- 
ment of  the  participants  in  this  conversation,  and, 
knowing  Texans  only  by  repute,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  work  himself  and  steed  to  the  edge  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  experiencing  just  enough  difficulty 
in  this  undertaking  to  increase  his  very  natural  ap- 
prehensions of  bodily  harm.  Once  there,  he  be- 
stowed a hurried  but  tremulously  polite  “Good 
mawnin,’  gentlemen,”  on  the  party  assembled  in  his 
honor,  and  went  off  at  a brisk  trot.  He  was  allow- 
ed to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  grove  without  mo- 
lestation— then  a gun  cap  snapped  behind  him,  and 
even  his  iron  nerve  could  not  restrain  him  from 
glancing  back  and — when  he  discovered  Tuck  on 
his  knees,  gun  in  hand  and  hurriedly  fumbling  in 
his  cap  box  for  another  cap — from  clapping  both 
spurs  and  whip  to  his  steed  and  disappearing  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  amid  the  derisive  shouts  and  jeers  of 
the  Brigade. 


AN  OAK  TREE  FELLED  BY  MINIE  BALLS 


B.  W.  Crouch  writes  from  Denny,  S.  C. : 

Sometime  since  the  question  was  asked  in  The 
Veteran  whether  there  were  any  Confederate  sur- 
vivors who  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  oak  tree,  cut 
down  by  miuie  balls  from  the  guns  pf  the  Yankees 
at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1864. 

In  Saluda  County,  S.  C.,  formerly  a part  of  his- 
toric Edgefield,  and  near  the  home  of  the  Butlers  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  stands  a log  hut,  whose  only 
inmate  is  an  old  man,  Henry  M.  Bradley,  a Confed- 
erate Veteran,  who  was  in  almost  every  battle  of 
his  Regiment  from  the  First  Manassas  to  the  skir- 
mish on  that  eventful  morning  of  Lee’s  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  Since  that  day  he  has  passed  a 
quiet  but  busy  life.  A few  days  ago  I found  him 
busy  at  his  workbench.  All  around  lay  tools  for 
various  purposes.  Ungirding  his  leathern  apron,  he 
sat  upon  a stool,  and,  wiping  the  honest  sweat  of  a 
laboring  man  from  his  brow,  enquired  the  “news 
over  in  your  settlement.”  After  chatting  on  the 
various  community  topics,  he  branched  off  on  the 
war.  Mr.  Bradley  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer; 
beginning  with  Hampton’s  Legion,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war,  had 
been  reduced  from  one  thousand  to  ninety  men. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  when  the  Union 
Army  had  been  stampeded,  he  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  who,  with  Gen.  M.  W.  Gary,  then  their  Captain, 
followed  the  flying  host  as  far  as  Centreville.  He 
portrayed  vividly  how  the  track  of  the  retreating 
forces  was  strewn  with  broken  and  overturned  ve- 
hicles, cast  away  guns,  cartridge  boxes,  etc.  After 
the  disbanding  of  Hampton’s  Legion  he  served  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  and  in 
the  First  South  Carolina  Regiment.  He  relates  the 
following  as  to  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania : 

“We  had  dropped  back  to  that  point  and  had 
built  transverse  breastworks.  The  Yankees  charged 
the  lines  and  routed  the  Confederates  at  one  point. 
Our  Brigade  (McGowan’s)  was  commanded  to  retake 
the  works.  After  a fierce  and  desperate  struggle 
we  drove  the  Yankees  out.  A terrible  electric  storm 


was  raging.  The  very  clouds  had  the  appearance 
of  rolling  waves  of  fire.  The  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrents  and  the  wind  blowing  a perfect  hurricane. 
The  Union  forces  attempted  to  retake  the  works, 
their  troops  coming  to  within  a few  feet  of  us.  A 
Federal  officer  demanded  surrender.  This  was  re- 
fused. He  mounted  upon  the  embankment  in  our 
front  and  instantly  his  body  was  perforated  with 
bullets,  and  a deadly  volley  was  poured  into  their 
lines,  which  now  began  a hasty  retreat.  After  re- 
treating but  a short  distance,  they  reformed  and 
returned  the  fire. 

The  transverse  breastworks  were  built  like  pens, 
logs  being  piled  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  to  pre- 
vent an  invaliding  fire  from  the  enemy.  The  tree 
which  was  cut  down  was  within  arm’s  reach  of  me. 
The  firing  was  kept  up  steadily  for  twenty  hours. 
The  chips  from  that  tree  whizzed  away  like  shav- 
ings from  a planing  machine.  A perfect  sheet  of 
lead  was  constantly  going  over  our  breastworks. 
Little  by  little  the  tree  was  worn  away  and  finally 
toppled  down,  although  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

In  one  of  the  skirmishes  in  which  Mr.  Bradley 
was  engaged,  the  balls  from  the  guns  of  the 
Yankees  cut  down  a hornet’s  nest  in  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Bradley’s  lines,  falling  first  on  his  head  and 
then  dropping  to  the  ground.  When  asked  if  he 
was  stung,  his  reply  was:  “I  felt  that  I was  stung 
twice  in  every  place.” 


One  of  the  first  Confederate  Monuments  erected 
was  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  It  is  capped  by  an  urn  and 
constructed  by  a succession  of  blocks,  upon  each  of 
which  is  named  one  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows,  from  the  top  down:  “Ma- 

ryland, Texas.  Florida,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  soldiers  sleep  here.” 


Wm.  Goodwin,  Panther,  Ky. : Additional  to  your 

short  sketch  of  Hon.  George  W.  Johnston,  the  Con- 
federate Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
Veteran,  in  that  awful  battle  at  Shiloh,  I write: 

I served  in  Companv  K,  Fourth  Kentucky  Infant- 
ry, in  Breckenridge’s  Division,  and  knew  Governor 
Johnston  by  sight,  although  I had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  At  Shiloh,  the  Governor  was 
serving  on  the  staff  of  some  general  officer,  and  had 
his  horse  killed.  He  immediately  ran  to  a dead 
soldier,  seized  his  rifle,  and  came  to  our  Regiment 
and  fought  in  its  ranks  as  a private  soldier. 

During  a terrible  struggle,  which  we  called  the 
“bloody  angle,”  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  a 
new  position,  which  we  had  to  do  in  a hurry.  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  wore  a tall  silk  hat,  and  was  just 
ahead  of  me.  I saw  him  shot  down,  and,  as  I ran 
past,  he  reached  out  his  gun  to  me,  which  I took 
and  soon  reached  the  new  position.  I had  no  time 
to  even  speak  or  to  assist  him  in  anyway.  Men 
were  falling  all  around  me,  and  balls  were  cutting 
the  air  in  every  direction.  He  was  brave  and  patri- 
otic, and  gave  his  life  for  a cause  that  he  deemed 
right  and  just. 
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JACKSON'S  GUIDE  WHEN  SHOT. 

David  J.  Kyle,  of  Virginia,  furnishes  the  Veteran 
an  account  of  the  wounding-  of  Stonewall  Jackson : 

On  May  2,  1863,  I was  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
Vedearsville  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Bledsoe, 
when  a little  before  3 o’clock  I was  directed  by  Gen. 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  to  carry  a dispatch  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.  He  told  me  not  to  go  down  the  turnpike, 
as  the  Yankees  were  reported  between  there  and 
the  Rapidan  River;  so  I went  through  the  fields  and 
woods  and  came  out  at  Old  Salem  Church  (in 
Orange  County).  As  I left  them  at  the  Culpeper 
plank  road,  one  of  Hill’s  men  said  to  me:  “Come, 
buddy,  go  this  way  and  we  will  show  you  the 
Yankees;  there  ain’t  any  on  that  road.”  After  this 
I found  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  near  Mr.  Ned  Easley’s, 
and,  close  by,  a battery  of  artillery  in  position.  I 
delivered  the  papers  to  him  in  person.  He  asked 
me  what  time  I left  General  Lee,  and  when  I told 
him,  he  said:  “You  have  been  a long  time  coming.” 
I told  him  then  of  my  roundabout  way  and  the 
trouble  of  not  being  able  to  pass  the  Infantry  on 
Brock’s  road.  He  replied,  “That  accounts  for  it,” 
and  asked  me  if  I knew  the  country  about  there. 
Thomas  Chancellor,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
near,  said:  “He  knows  every  hog- path.”  General 
Stuart  then  asked  me  if  my  horse  was  all  right  for 
another  ride.  I assented,  and  he  said,  “I  want  you  to 
carry  a dispatch  to  General  Jackson.”  And  after  a 
few  minutes  he  delivered  to  me  a large  envelope, 
sealed,  and  said:  “You  will  find  General  Jackson  on 
the  plank  road  somewhere  between  the  Brock  road 
and  the  line  of  battle.  Keep  behind  the  firing  and 
don’t  let  them  capture  you,’’  and  added,  “If  General 
Jackson  wants  you  for  a guide,  stay  with  him.” 

Before  I left  General  Stuart  the  fight  had  com- 
menced; it  was  after  6 o’clock.  I went  towards 
Chancellorsville  on  the  Easley  road, then  through  the 
woods  to  the  Lacy  Mill;  then  I bore  to  my  left,  com- 
ing out  on  the  turnpike  in  sight  of  Mr.  James  Tal- 
ley’s house,  and  on  to  the  junction  of  the  pike  and 
plank  road.  Here  I met  some  officers,  who  told  me 
that  General  Jackson  was  certainly  to  the  front, 
where  the  fighting  was  then  going  on.  Putting 
spurs  to  my  horse,  I rode  to  the  old  Dowdall  Tav- 
ern, where  the  Rev.  Melzil  Chancellor  lived  at  that 
time.  There  I met  Mr.  Chancellor,  who  had  just 
come  back  from  General  Jackson,  having  served  him 
as  a guide,  and  he  directed  me  to  him.  I urged  my 
horse  on  and  was  soon  abreast  with  the  General.  I 
saluted,  and  said,  “General  Jackson,  I have  a dis- 
patch for  you  from  General  Stuart,”  handing  the 
envelope  to  him.  He  halted  his  horse,  read  the 
papers  quickly,  turned  to  me,  and  said,  “Do  you 
know  all  of  this  country?”  I answered  that  I did, 
and  he  sa’d,  “Keep  along  with  me.” 

We  were  then  between  Powell’s  old  field  and  the 
schoolhouse.  There  were  many  dead  horses  in  the 
road  and  by  it.  I learned  that  it  was  where  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  charged.  From 
here  General  Jackson  moved  on  until  he  got  opposite 
the  schoolhouse.  There  he  halted  for  a few  minutes 
and  had  a conversation  with  some  officers.  Then 
he  started  on,  two  of  the  officers  riding  by  him. 
After  leaving  the  schoolhouse  and  going  about  two 


hundred  yards  in  the  curved  road,  we  came  up  on  a 
line  of  Infantry  standing  obliquely  across  the  road. 
General  Jackson  stopped  a few  minutes  in  conver- 
sation with  the  officers  of  this  Command,  then  passed 
on  through  its  front,  going  nearly  a hundred  yards 
further,  and  just  behind  a battery  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a very  thin  line.  As  we  passed  I asked 
whose  command  it  was,  and  they  said  it  was  Field’s 
Brigade.  I asked  what  Regiment,  and  one  man  said 
his  was  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia,  and  another  said 
his  was  the  Twenty-second  Virginia  Battalion.  We 
bore  obliquely  to  the  left  and  went  to  the  left  of  the 
Battery,  where  there  was  an  open  space  at  the  fork 
of  the  roads — to  Bullock’s  and  the  Old  Mountain 
roads — which  intersected  the  plank  and  turnpike 
roads  here.  General  Jackson  asked  for  me.  I went 
forward  and  he  asked  me  where  those  roads  led  to. 
I told  him  that  the  left-hand  one  led  to  the  Bullock 
farm  behind  Chancellorsville,  and  the  other  ran 
somewhat  parallel  with  the  plank  road  and  came 
out  on  it  a half  mile  below,  towards  Chancellors- 
ville. He  told  me  if  I knew  it  to  lead  the  way, 
which  I did  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  he 
rode  abreast  of  me  and  kept  so  until  we  halted. 

We  went  down  the  Old  Mountain  road  some  four 
hundred  yards,  when  we  came  in  hearing  of  the 
Federals,  I suppose  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  distant.  It  seemed  that  the  officers  were  try- 
ing to  form  their  men  in  line.  We  stayed  there  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  General  turned  his  horse 
around  and  started  back  the  road  we  had  come,  a 
little  in  advance  of  me.  When  we  were  some  fifty 
or  seventy-five  yards  from  where  General  Jackson 
turned  back,  four  or  five  officers  rode  in  between  my 
horse  and  the  General’s.  We  were  about  half  way 
back,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Van  Wert  house  when 
General  Jackson  turned  his  horse’s  head  towards 
the  south,  from  a westerly  course,  and,  facing  the 
front  of  our  own  line  of  battle,  he  started  to  leave  the 
Old  Mountain  road. 

Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  road  there  was  a sin- 
gle shot  fired  to  the  right  of  the  Van  Wert  house  in 
our  line.  In  an  instant  it  was  taken  up,  and  nearer 
there  were  five  or  six  shots,  like  a platoon,  and  then 
suddenly  a large  volley,  as  if  from  a Regiment,  was 
fired.  General  Jackson’s  horse  wheeled  to  the  right 
and  started  to  run  obliquely  across  the  Old  Mountain 
road,  passing  under  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree  that  ex- 
tended across  the  road,  which  came  near  pulling 
him  off  his  horse.  The  horse  went  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  some  twenty-five  yards  from  where 
the  General  was  wounded,  before  he  got  control  of 
him.  He  turned  the  horse  and  came  back  ten  or 
twelve  yards  before  he  was  taken  down  by  some 
officers.  After  getting  General  Jackson  off  his 
horse,  he  was  taken  by  four  men  and  carried  to  the 
plank  and  pike  road  running  here  side  by  side, 
where  he  was  laid  down  with  his  head  resting  on 
some  officer’s  left  leg  as  he  knelt  on  his  right  knee- — 
I think  it  was  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill — until  a litter  was 
brought  from  the  Twenty-second  (Va.)  Battalion.  It 
was  unfolded  and  General  Jackson  put  on  it.  Four  men 
carried  him  across  the  pike  and  plank  roads  for  the 
road  that  led  to  Stoney  Ford.  When  in  about  twenty- 
five  yardsof  that  road  the  front  left  hand  litter  bearer, 
J.  J.  Johnson,  Company  H,  Twenty-second  Virginia 
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Battalion,  was  struck  in  the  left  arm  by  a piece  of 
shell  from  a Federal  battery,  which  caused  him  to 
let  loose  the  litter,  causing-  General  Jackson  a very 
hard  fall.  The  other  three  litter  bearers  ran  to  the 
cover  of  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  the  plank 
road,  but  soon  rallied  and  came  back,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  officer,  not  very  hig-h  in  rank,  wear- 
ing bars,  they  lifted  General  Jackson  up  and  laid 
him  on  the  litter  just  over  the  embankment  of  the 
road  where  it  had  been  carried  by  one  of  the 
bearers  in  his  flight.  They  raised  the  litter  up  on 
their  shoulders  with  General  Jackson  on  it,  and 
started  to  the  woods  on  the  Stoney  Ford  road,  and 
carried  him  back  some  distance  before  they  met  an 
ambulance.  After  getting  him  into  the  ambulance 
they  took  the  Hazel  Grove  road  to  the  plank  road 
that  comes  out  at  the  corner  of  the  Dowdall  field,  and 
up  the  plank  road  to  the  old  Dowdall  house,  where 
Rev.  M.  S.  Chancellor  supplied  the  doctors  with 
some  spirits  for  General  Jackson.  They  halted 
there  a very  few  minutes,  then  drove  on  up  the  pike  to 
the  Wilderness  Old  Tavern,  where  Mr.  W.  M. 
Simms  lived  at  the  time.  They  drove  out  on  the 
right  of  the  pike  in  the  field  to  a hospital  tent, 
where  they  took  General  Jackson  out  of  the  ambu- 
lance and  carried  him  into  the  tent,  which  was  the 
last  I ever  saw  of  him. 


Dr.  M.  D.  L.  Jordan,  born  near  Milan,  Tenn., 
November,  1833,  died  in  Nashville,  February  29,  ’96. 
He  was  attended  by  his  war-time  comrade,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buist.  The  minister  present  asked  how  it  was  with 
him,  when,  raising  his  hand  to  his  brow,  he  gave 
the  soldier’s  sa- 
lute, and  said  : 

“Ready  for 
m arching  or- 
ders.” He  was 
“every  inch 
a soldier,” 
whether  on  the 
field  o f battle 
ad  ministering 
to  the  comfort 
of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  or 
in  the  devasta- 
tion that  sur- 
rounded him 
after  the  war. 

Dr.  Jordan 
graduated  at 
Union  Univer- 
sity, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  in 
18  50,  and  in 
the  J eff erson 
Medical  Col- 
lege,  Philadel-  dr.  m.  d.  l.  Jordan. 

phia,  Pa.,  m 

1855.  He  was  Surgeon  in  Gen.  Forrest’s  Cavalry. 
Having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Murfreesboro,  he 
was  retained  there  for  several  months  on  hos- 
pital duty,  attending  the  wounded  of  both  Ar- 
mies. Later  he  was  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  and 


held  six  months  as  hostage  for  a Federal  surgeon, 
in  a close  narrow  cell,  with  but  one  aperture. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1874.  He  was 
also  Surgeon  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  during 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  as  Medical  In- 
spector of  trains  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  disease. 
Dr.  Jordan  was  a Knight  Templar.  In  1890  he 
moved  from  Milan  to  Nashville,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  here  until  his  death. 

He  was  twice  married;  first,  Miss  Martha  Hills- 
man,  of  Trezevant,  Tenn.,  in  1856.  She  died  in  1876. 
In  1877  he  married  Josephine  F.  Perry,  of  Nash- 
ville, great  granddaughter  of  Maj.  John  Buchanan, 
a pioneer  of  the  Volunteer  State.  Two  sons  and 
daughters,  together  with  the  wife,  survive  him. 
Dr.  Jordan  was  a member  of  Cheatham  Biouvac, 
and  was  surgeon  of  the  Veteran  C.  A.  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  George  F.  Hager.  Dr.  Jordan 
was  a true  “Soldier  of  the  Cross.” 


Mrs.  H.  P.  Davis,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  At  the  last 

meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Confederate  Memorial  As- 
sociation a motion  was  made  by  our  honored  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Thomas  Day,  that  we  adopt  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  as  the  official  organ  of  this 
Association.  This  motion  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, with  an  amendment  that  our  librarian  select 
from  its  pages,  rich  with  true  knowledge  of  the 
valiant  deeds  of  our  Southern  heroes  for  the  Lost 
Cause,  articles  to  be  read  at  each  monthly  meeting. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  efficient  President,  Mrs. 
Hugh  L.  Bedford,  who  possesses  undiminished  zeal, 
prompted  by  love  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
our  Association  has  grown  not  only  numerically, 
but  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  well.  The  last 
meeting  was  held  at  Raleigh  on  22nd  of  June. 
Thrilling  incidents  were  told  by  Mesdames  Ed- 
munds, Humphreys  and  others. 


J.  L.  Boswell,  Mormon  Grove,  Texas:  Camp 

Mildred  Lee,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  will 
soon  complete  the  first  Confederate  Monument  that 
has  been  erected  in  Texas,  at  Sherman.  The  cor- 
ner stone  has  been  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
the  statue  for  the  top  has  arrived,  and  the  other 
material  will  soon  all  be  here  for  its  completion. 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  comrades  of  the 
Twenty-third  Mississippi,  who  went  with  Hood’s 
Army  into  Tennessee.  I was  in  Company  I. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Stinson,  Sherman  Texas: — I wish  to 
inquire  through  the  Veteran  the  fate  of  two  men 
who  manned  a mortar  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
and  occupied  a position  in  the  rear  of  Grave’s  Ala- 
bama Brigade  opposite  the  point  where  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  R.  R.  was  crossed  by  our  lines.  These 
men  were  badly  burned  through  the  explosion  of  a 
box  of  powder  ignited  by  a shell,  which  fell  on  their 
bombproof.  They  may  have  belonged  to  the  Rock- 
bridge Battery. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Kagle  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Belk,  of  Bart- 
lett, Texas,  send,  through  The  Veteran,  four  dol- 
lars to  be  applied  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  monument, 
and  to  the  “Battle  Abbey,”  two  dollars  each. 
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KENTUCKY  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT. 

Erected  to  the  Dead  of  Other  Southern  States  Buried 
at  Nicholas ville. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  at  Nicholasville, 
Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  a beautiful  Confeder- 
ate monument  was  unveiled.  It  stands  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  courthouse  yard.  The  Confed- 
erate soldiers  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  and  over  each  of  them  is  placed  a 
granite  headstone  containing-  the  name,  State,  and 
regiment.  The  monument  is  a bronze  statue  of  a 
Confederate  soldier  at  rest.  It  stands  upon  a gran- 
ite pedestal  eleven  feet  high,  the  whole  being  seven- 
teen feet  from  the  base.  It  is  a most  beautiful  and 
tasteful  monument  and  indicates  a very  noble  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  Jessamine  County  Memorial  As- 
sociation. As  will  be  seen  by  the  list,  none  of  these 
Confederates  were  Kentuckians;  but  the  Jessamine 
County  Confederates,  while  not  very  numerous,  or 
very  wealthy  men,  sixteen  years  ago  undertook  to 
provide  a fund  to  rear  a monument  to  their  memory. 
Jefferson  Oxley,  a brave  Confederate,  with  Dr. 
Charles  Mann,  who  was  Surgeon  of  one  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Confederate  Regiments,  did  the  largest  part 
of  the  work. 

On  the  day  set  apart  for  this  dedication  more 
than  3500  people  were  in  attendance.  The  Confed- 
erates and  their  friends  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties filled  the  town.  A large  platform  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  courthouse  door,  covered  with 
red  and  white  bunting. 

Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
with  a party  from  Louisville  numbering  160,  arrived 
on  a special  train,  accompanied  by  a brass  band  and 
the  Louisville  Confederate  Quartette.  This  delega- 
tion was  received  by  a large  number  and  after  form- 
ing in  line,  they  marched  to  the  courthouse.  At 
one  o’clock,  Dr.  Chas.  Mann,  President  of  the- Asso- 
ciation, called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  band 
opened  with  “Dixie,”  then  the  Confederate  Quar- 
tette, composed  of  twelve  persons,  sang,  “O  Lay  Me 
Away  with  the  Boys  in  Gray;”  a prayer  was  made 
by  Rev.  F.  W.  Noland,  member  of  the  Eighth 
Kentucky  Cavalry.  A splendid  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  A.  N.  Gordon,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association.  Prof  Gordon  gave  a history 
of  the  organization  and  its  labors.  After  this  the 
Quartette  sang,  “Rest,  Comrades,  Rest.”  The  band 
played  “Dixie”  while  the  monument  was  unveiled 
by  Miss  Josephine  Mann,  daughter  of  the  President, 
and  Master  Lawson  Oxley,  of  Cynthiana,  son  of  the 
first  President  and  real  founder  of  the  Association. 
When  the  covering  fell  from  the  statue  and  the  band 
struck  up  “Dixie,”  there  was  tremendous  cheering 
which  lasted  for  several  minutes,  after  which  Prof. 
Gordon  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  Col.  Ben- 
nett H.  Young,  who  delivered  a fervent  and  elo- 
quent address. 

LIST  OF  THESE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

Alabama:  Wm.  H.  Yarbrough,  First  Regiment; 

Wm.  E.  Copland,  Third;  John  Martin,  Thirtieth; 
O.  W.  White,  Forty-first. 


Florida:  J.  E.  D.  Morris  and  W.  H.  Wallace, 

Sixth  Regiment. 

Georgia:  E.  Willowby,  First  Regiment;  J.  B. 

Hale,  Second;  L.  Johnsofi,  Sixth;  W.  B.  Carter, 
Ninth;  W.  M.  Boge,  Sixteenth;  J.  Brock,  Eigh- 
teenth; J.  W.  Hale,  Fortieth;  Eugene  Dickson  and 
Henry  Rice,  Forty-second;  S.  M.  Wilson,  Fifty- 
third;  J.  A.  Bowles  and  J.  R.  Cox,  Fifty-ninth. 

Louisiana:  Capt.  Samuel  Scott,  Regiment  not 

given. 

Mississippi:  J.W.Washan, Seventeenth  Regiment. 

North  Carolina:  A.  L.  Hale  and  H.  Owenby, 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment. 

Virginia:  D.  Campbell.  Sixty-third  Regiment. 

C.  S.  A.  John  A.  Bass,  Peter  Guin,  C.  R.  Rich- 
ardson, and  Geo.  W.  Trabue,  State  and  Regiment 
unknown. 

Two  Kentuckians  died  after  the  war  and  requested 
to  be  buried  with  these  comrades,  viz:  W.  L.  Cooley, 
Second  Regiment;  B.  F.  Kernan,  Sixth. 


Col.  Young  was  again  orator  of  the  day  at  Bards- 
town  July  4th,  where  the  ladies  raised  $300  toward 
a $1,500  Confederate  monument  they  have  under- 
taken to  erect  in  honor  of  the  sixty  dead  at  that 
place.  Their  names,  save  three,  are  unknown — the 
list  having  been  destroyed  when  the  residence  of  the 
Custodian  was  destroyed. 

In  his  address  Col.  Young  said:  “If  it  be  true,  as 
science  tells  us,  that  sound  waves  never  cease,  that 
when  once  we  speak  and  they  vibrate,  they  move  on 
and  live  forever,  may  we  not  hope  that  into  the  ears 
of  those  bereft  by  the  death  of  the  men  we  here 
mourn,  and  the  virtues  of  whom  we  commemorate 
and  whose  courage  we  perpetuate,  may  come  the 
words  of  kindness  which  we  speak  at  these  graves, 
and  who,  though  in  one  sense  ‘unhonored  and  un- 
sung,’ shall  yet  live  forever  as  part  of  that  supurb 
host  who  made  the  memory  of  the  Confederate 
States  eternal.  * * * * 

“As  the  breezes  which  fan  our  cheeks  this  morn- 
ing turn  their  ways  southward,  in  the  far-off  homes 
where  these  soldiers  were  loved  and  mourned,  we 
bid  them  speak  gently  to  the  sorrowing  hearts,  and 
tell  those  who  in  silence  and  tears  longed  for  the  re- 
turn of  these  who  repose  here  in  these  humble  graves, 
that  they  shall  ever  be  kept  green;  and  that  here 
there  are  those  who  believed  as  they  believed,  who 
fought  as  they  fought,  who  will  build  a memorial 
which  in  ages  to  come  shall  testify  of  the  noble  of- 
fering those  who  fill  these  graves  made  for  the  holy 
cause  of  Southern  independence. 

“It  is  befitting  that  the  women  of  this  country 
should  undertake  this  loving  task.  God  alone 
knows  how  tender  the  sympathy  and  how  wide  the 
benevolence  which  fills  woman’s  heart.  Our  Lord 
himself  recognized  this  when  on  earth,  and  women 
in  all  ages,  who  have  felt  the  touch  of  His  gospel 
and  grace,  bear  about  with  them  the  sweetness  and 
fragrance  of  His  divine  example.  * * * 

“And  here,  to-day,  as  we  assemble  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  erect  a monument  to  these  stran- 
gers, and  in  many  cases  unknown  dead,  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  homes,  their  country,  and  their 
loved  ones,  this  same  angel-like  spirit  of  woman 
comes  forth  and  undertakes  this  beautiful  mission.” 
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“WHEN  WILL  PAPA  COME?” 


Two  noted  Cumberland  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  Confederates.  Rev.  L.  C.  Ransom,  Chaplain 
of  the  Twentieth  Alabama,  resigned  after  the  seige 
of  Vicksburg  and  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  to  edit  the 
Southern  Observer.  He  reports  a last  interview 
with  Rev.  Wiley  M.  Reed,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry,  as  follows: 

In  the  early  part  of  1864,  Rev.  Wiley  M.  Reed, 
while  on  his  way  to  West  Tennessee  to  join  Gen. 
Forrest’s  command,  called  at  my  office  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  spent  several  hours.  Most  of  the  time  he 
seemed  quite  cheerful,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
own  and  the  country’s  prospects.  At  one  time, 
however,  he  became  silent,  and  sat  for  sometime  as 
if  lost  in  thought.  He  broke  the  silence  by  taking 
from  his  pocket  the  following  poem,  from  the 
“Memphis  Appeal,”  and  signed  by  “J.  M.  B.,”  re- 
questing me  to  read  it.  When  I had  finished  the 
reading  and  raised  my  eyes,  his  countenance  be- 
spoke suppressed  emotions;  his  face  was  crimsoned 
and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  He  spoke 
not  a word  until  I asked  permission  to  retain  the 
poetry  for  publication  in  the  Southern  Observer, 
which  he  readily  granted. 

He  left  me  soon  afterwards,  and  I heard  no  more 
of  him  until  news  came  of  his  heroic  deeds  and 
mortal  wounds  at  Fort  Pillow  on  the  12th  of  April 
following.  Soon  after  this,  May  1st,  he  died  at 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

[Comrade  Ransom  gave  up  his  life  later  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellows  during  a yellow  fever  scourge. 
Ed.] 

By  a quiet  cottage  fireside 
She  sits,  a matron  pale  and  fair; 

Her  eyes  rest,  with  a troubled  look, 

On  her  husband’s  vacant  chair  ; 

Her  children — a lovely  boy  and  girl — 

Are  playing  at  her  feet; 

The  wintry  wind  sighs  mournfully, 

And  the  pattering  rain  and  sleet 

Upon  the  roof  and  window  panes 
Their  dreary  tattoo  beat. 

“Mamma  !”■  says  the  little  girl, 

“When  will  papa  come? 

It  seems  to  me  such  a long,  long  time 
Since  he  left  us  at  home. 

He  used  to  take  me  in  his  arms, 

And  such  pretty  stories  tell ; 

And  then  I’d  sing  those  little  songs 
Which  he  always  loved  so  well ; 

But  I’ve  no  one  now  to  tell  me  tales — 

No  one  to  hear  my  song  ! 

Oh  ! when  will  papa  come  again  ? 

Say,  mamma,  will  it  be  long?” 

The  mother  shuddered  as  she  heard 
The  sound  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

And  said  : “My  dear,  when  the  wards  o’er, 

Papa  will  come  again.” 

She  thought  of  the  weary  midnight  march, 

As  she  gazed  upon  the  hearth, 

And  of  the  bivouac,  hungry  and  cold, 

Upon  the  frozen  earth; 

She  thought  of  the  bloody  battle-field, 

The  wounded  and  slain, 

And  she  prayed  to  God  to  spare  his  life, 

And  bring  him  home  again. 

“Mother,”  said  the  fair-haired  boy, 

“Why  don’t  my  papa  come? 

He  said  he’d  come  back  very  soon 


When  he  went  away  from  home. 

We  used  to  be  so  happy 
When  he  came  home  at  night ; 

You  never  looked  sad  then,  mamma, 

And  your  face  was  always  bright- 
He  gave  me  such  nice  picture  books, 

And,  oh  ! so  many  toys? 

And  told  me  tales,  as  I sat  on  his  knee, 

About  good  little  boys. 

I often  think,  my  dear  mamma. 

That  he’d  come  back  to  me 
If  he  only  knew  how  very  glad 
His  little  boy  would  be.. 

I wonder  if  papa  is  out 
In  all  this  cold  and  rain  ! 

What  makes  you  cry,  my  mother  dear? 

' When  will  he  come  again?” 

She  pressed  her  little  one  close  to  her  heart. 
As  if  to  still  its  pain. 

While  the  rain  rushed  by  with  a sullen  roar, 
And  the  pelting  hail  beat  more  and  more 
Against  the  window  pane  ; 

And  said,  in  a voice  more  sad  than  before, 
“Hush,  son,  when  the  war  is  o’er, 

Papa  will  come  again.” 

The  night  wind  howls  and  the  rain  and  sleet 
Sweep  o’er  the  battle  plain  ; 

On  the  gory  field  so  thickly  strewn 
With  the  wounded  and  the  slain. 

A manly  form  lies  stark  and  cold, 

His  life-blood  dyes  the  sod, 

And  with  a prayer  for  his  wife  and  babes, 

He  giv>  s his  soul  to  God.  ■ 

Ah,  mother!  clasp  your  little  ones 
Still  closer  to  your  breast ! 

May  God  in  tender  mercy  give 
Your  troubled  spirit  rest ; 

For  many  a long  and  weary  night, 

With  an  aching  heart  and  brain, 

Will  you  sit  by  that  lonely  fireside 
And  wait  and  watch  in  vain  ; 

For  the  winds  may  blow,  and  the  wintry  sleet, 
And  the  pattering  rain  may  beat  and  beat 
Against  the  window  pane — 

But  the  husband  and  father  dear 
Will  never  come  again. 


At  the  corner  stone  laying-  of  the  beautiful  Con- 
federate Monument  at  Dallas,  Texas,  June  25th,  the 
two  local  Grand  Army  Posts  declined  to  go  in  the 
parade,  although  cordially  invited.  However,  there 
were  sixty-four  Union  Veterans  in  line  who  were 
not  members  of  the  organization,  neither  were  they 
pensioners. 

Col.  W.  L.  Crawford  welcomed  the  guests  in  be- 
half of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  under 
whose  auspices  the  splendid  monument  has  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Judge  H.  W.  Lightfoot  was  the  orator  for  the 
occasion,  and  right  well  did  he  meet  the  demands 
upon  him.  He  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  a sol- 
dier in  the  great  war,  proud  of  the  record  his  peo- 
ple had  made;  and  he  emphasized  the  degrading 
term  applied  to  the  Odd  South,  intended  to  degrade 
all  that  belonged  to  the  history  of  the  section  pre- 
vious to  the  “carpet  bag”  rule. 


Hon.  William  Sanford,  Covington,  Tenn.: 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham:  The  Tipton  County 
Confederate  Memorial  Association,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, appropriated  ten  dollars  to  the  Sam  Davis 
Monument  at  Nashville,  and  directed  the  Treasu- 
rer, Mr.  Jos.  Forsythe,  to  remit  same. 
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CONFEDERATE  RE-UNIONS  APPROVED. 


The  Illustrated  American,  New  York,  discussed, 
some  time  since,  Confederate  Re-unions,  saying-: 

Our  ex-Confederate  brethren  are  about  celebrat- 
ing- a grand  reunion.  That  they  should  do  this  is 
fitting-  and  proper;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
of  the  North  should  regard  their  effusion  with  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  respectful  sympathy. 

* * * Some  of  the  memories  revived  at  this 

and  other  Confederate  Reunions  form  a national 
heritage  in  which  every  true  American  must  be 
proud  to  claim  a part.  * * * 

Both  armies  were  inspired  at  heart  with  that  es- 
sential spirit  of  patriotism  which  made  the  embat- 
tled farmers  stand  at  Concord  in  1775  and  fire  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world.  That  self-same  spirit 
to-day  would  instantly  unite  them  against  a com- 
mon foe  with  a fervor  that  no  human  power  could 
resist. 

They  fought,  bled,  suffered  and  died.  Still,  it 
was  “all  in  the  family.” 

No  true  American  can  begrudge  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  memory  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson.  Every  man 
or  woman  of  Anglo-Saxon-Norman  race  should  be 
glad  of  kinship  with  that  splendid  type  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry,  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

A feature  of  the  programme  is  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  a monument  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

In  the  South  the  charge  of  treachery  is  repudi- 
ated, and  he  is  remembered  as  the  leader  who  suf- 
fered with  his  people.  It  is  interesting  to  read  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee’s  estimate:  “Mr.  Davis  was  not  the 

demon  of  hate  his  enemies  have  painted.  He  did 
not  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  His 
whole  character  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  opposed  his  public  views.  His 
heart  was  tender  as  a woman's;  he  was  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  to  his  con- 
victions; in  disposition,  generous;  in  character, 
courteous  and  chivalric.” 


IMPORTANT  RE-UNION  SUGGESTIONS. 


W.  M.  McCall,  Esq.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  suggests: 
At  the  Confederate  Reunion  at  Richmond  I met 
two  members  of  the  Tennessee  Brigade  commanded 
by  Gen.  J.  J.  Archer.  One  was  a member  of  the 
Fourteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  name  forgotten,  and 
the  other  of  the  Nineteenth  Georgia  Infantry,  Judge 
Deaton,  of  Conyers,  Ga.  We  agreed  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Brigade  should  organize  into  an  asso- 
ciation before  the  reunion  at  Nashville,  next  year, 
that  comrades  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  once 
more  this  side  of  the  “Great  Divide.” 

The  Brigade  was  composed,  at  different  periods, 
of  the  First,  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  Tennessee 
Infantry,  Thirteenth  Alabama  Regiment,  Fifth 
Alabama  Battalion,  Nineteenth  Georgia  Battalion, 
and  Second  Maryland  Battalion.  The  three  Ten- 
nessee Regiments  were  all  the  time  with  the  Bri- 
gade; the  Georgia  Regiment  was  with  us  about  one 
year,  the  Thirteenth  Alabama  taking  its  place;  and 


the  Fifth  Alabama  Battalion  was  with  us  for  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war,  while  the  Maryland 
Battalion  was  added  to  the  Brigade  in  1864.  There 
was  never  gotten  together  a braver  lot  of  men. 

I suggest  that  such  men  as  Gov.  Turney,  Col.  Jno. 
A.  Fite,  Capt.  F.  S.  Harris  and  Judge  Deaton  begin 
the  organization  at  once. 

There  were  also  with  the  Brigade  while  we  were 
in  West  Virginia  a company  of  Marylanders,  at- 
tached to  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  a company  of 
Cavalry  from  this  State,  known  as  the  “Roaring 
Horse.”  The  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  remember 
with  pride  the  Maryland  Company,  who  marched 
and  sang  all  day.  A jolly  and  brave  lot  of  the  best 
young  men  of  “My  Maryland.”  And  who  does  not 
remember  “Alexander’s  Roarers,”  organized  in  Lin- 
coln County,  a brave  and  noble  lot  of  men? 

Let  comrades  of  other  commands  be  ready  to  co- 
operate in  this  way  and  the  enterprise,  determined 
upon  by  the  Veteran  to  have  friends  of  those  great 
days  enjoy  a real  reunion,  will  not  be  in  vain. 


Capt.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  who  commanded  Company  F, 
of  the  Twenty- sixth  North  Carolina  Infantry,  gives 
a thrilling  and  awful  account  of  his  company  at 
Cemetery  Hill,  Gettysburg: 

The  company  went  into  action  with  eighty-eight 
muskets  and  three  commissioned  officers — the  cap- 
tain and  two  lieutenants — making  in  all  ninety-one 
men.  It  was  indeed  a fateful  field  to  Company  “F,” 
for  every  officer  and  every  man  of  the  rank  and  file 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Thirty-one — more 
than  a third — were  killed  outright  or  died  from 
wounds  received.  There  were  in  the  company  three 
sets  of  twins,  of  whom  five  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  (There  were  in  the  company  sixteen  men 
of  the  same  family  connection,  named  Coffey.) 

Afterward,  at  the  battle  of  “Bristow  Station,’’ 
the  company  went  into  the  engagement  with  thirty- 
four  men  and  officers,  of  whom,  in  a few  brief  mo- 
ments, thirty-two  were  killed  and  wounded.  Six  or 
seven  were  left  dead. 

The  company  had  some  romance  connected  with 
it,  says  Capt.  Tuttle.  In  1862,  a young  woman  in 
man’s  attire  joined  its  ranks  and  received  the  bounty 
of  $50,  donned  the  gray  uniform  and  drilled  and  did 
the  duties  of  a veteran  soldier  for  some  time.  Fi- 
nally, she  made  herself  known,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  army.  After  having  returned  the 
bounty  money,  and  replaced  the  suit  of  Dixie  gray 
with  a woman’s  gown,  she  went  back,  in  happy 
mood,  to  her  mountain  home  under  the  giant 
“Grandfather.” 

The  first  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment 
was  the  late,  and  lamented  Z.  B.  Vance,  from  Bun- 
combe County.  The  Brigade  Commander  at  Gettys- 
burg was  the  Hon.  James  J.  Pettigrew,  who  sur- 
rendered his  noble  life  at  Falling  Waters,  on  the 
retreat. 


W.  J.  Haggard,  of  Childress,  Texas,  wishes  to 
procure  the  piece  of  poetry  entitled  “Feelings  of  a 
Missourian  at  the  Surrender.” 
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HEROES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 


E.  T.  Guice,  of  Terrell,  Texas,  writes  that  Mr. 
C.  C.  Gore,  who  is  the  central  figure  represented  in 
a picture  published  in  the  Veteran  for  July,  page 
208 — of  three  Veterans  with  but  one  leg  each — was, 
in  1863,  a member  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana  Volun- 
teers, under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brann, 
of  Miles’  Legion.  He  was  the  second  man  to  press 
the  deck  of  the  sinking  Indianola  after  she  had  been 
pierced  by  the  ocean  “greyhound,”  the  Confederate 
steamer  Webb,  which,  in  company  with  the  steamers 
“Doctor  Baty”  and  “Queen  of  the  West” — this  lat- 
ter ship  was  previously  captured  by  the  Confederates 
— chased  the  Indianola  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Webb  running  her  down  and  ramming  her  near 
the  wheelhouse,  in  the  vicinity  of  Joe  Davis  Bend, 
below  Vicksburg.  The  Webb,  being  an  ocean  ves- 
sel, easily  overtook  the  Indianola,  a heavy  Ironclad 
United  States  gunboat.  Mr.  Gore  states  that  the 
Doctor  Baty  arrived  immediately  after  the  attack  of 
the  Webb,  and  running  alongside  the  Indianola, 
Col.  Brann  jumped  aboard  and  demanded  her  sur- 
render. An  officer  of  the  Indianola  asked:  “Sur- 
render to  whom?”  “ToCol.  Brannof  Miles’ Legion.” 
Mr.  Gore  says  that  as  the  Confederates  boarded  the 
sinking  ship  all  her  crew  surrendered,  although 
every  cannon,  rifle  and  pistol  on  board  was  loaded 
to  the  muzzle.  The  prisoners  were  taken  off;  the 
great  ship  lurched  and  sank,  leaving  part  of  her 
quarter-decks  above  water,  which  were  soon  after- 
ward burned  awav  by  the  “Johnnie  Rebs.”  Mr. 
Gore  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous events  of  his  war  career.  Very  little  is  re- 
corded ia  histor}"  concerning  the  sinking  of  the  In- 
dianola by  the  steamer  Webb;  and  of  the  Webb’s  fa- 
mous run  for  liberty  down  the  Mississippi,  through 
a cordon  of  ironclads  and  transports,  to  join  Com- 
modore Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  “Alabama,”  lying 
off  our  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  that  time. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Adler,  an  old  Union  soldier  residing 
in  our  city,  was  serving  aboard  one  of  the  Federal 
gunboats,  and  saw  the  Webb  as  she  sped  out  of 
Red  River,  adown  the  Mississippi,  past  the  flat  on 
which  he  had  shipped.  He  says  it  was  a desperate 
venture,  and  before  the  Union  gunboats  could  right 
themselves,  the  Webb  had  gone  out  of  reach  down 
the  river. 

After  the  Webb  struck  and  sank  the  Union  vessel, 
she  was  disabled  herself;  her  bows  were  crushed  in, 
great  seams  opened  far  back  toward  her  quarter, 
and  Mr.  Gore  relates  that  it  took  many  men  to  keep 
her  afloat  by  cramming  mattresses,  etc.,  into  the 
break.  As  soon  as  possible,  she  ran  up  Red  River  to 
Alexandria,  La.,  for  repairs,  and  from  there  made 
her  gallant  attempt  to  escape  through  the  iron 
blockade  to  the  open  sea,  her  native  element. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch,  when  a boy  looked 
with  fascination  many  times  upon  this  noble  steamer 
as  she  lay  at  anchor  near  his  home  in  the  Ouachita 
River,  a few  months  before  she  received  her  fatal 
wound  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  when,  having  passed 
every  obstacle,  a stray  shot  from  some  vessel  crashed 
into  her  machinery,  she  ran  ashore  and  burned  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  board  her.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  before  starting  down  the  river  to 


burn  or  scuttle  her  rather  than  that  the  enemy  should 
have  her;  so  all  kind  of  combustibles  were  stowed  in 
the  most  convenient  places  to  be  fired  if  necessary. 
Ah!  how  true  did  they  calculate,  for  as  soon  as  her 
bows  cut  deep  into  the  river’s  brink,  she  perished. 

The  Webb  was  a side-wheeler  and  built  of  oak, 
few  propellers  being  used  at  that  time.  She  had 
been  used  as  a United  States  mail  vessel  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  and  consequently  was  very 
swift. 

Many  old  heroic  Confederate  soldiers,  wounded  and 
maimed,  are  right  among  us,  living  in  penury,  whose 
deeds  in  the  past  for  valor  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  history;  yet,  not  until  very  recently  have 
our  Fathers  in  Gray  been  provided  with  an  Asylum 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  some  degree 
of  ease  and  comfort. 


THE  SOUTHERN  BATTLE  FLAGS. 


(Reply  to  those  G rand  Army  men  who  objected  to  the  cheering  of  these 
flags  by  the  Confederate  Veterans  at  the  Richmond  Reunion,  July,  1S96.) 

Now,  Southern  men,  take  ofl'  your  hats,  and  hoi  ye,  all  the  world, 

Stand  up  and  with  uncovered  heads  salute  those  flags  unfurled! 

Though  faded  much  and  tattered  more,  they  once  were  banners  bright. 
As  once  were  young  those  men  whose  hairs  old  age  has  rendered  white. 
And  who  so  bravely  followed  them,  in  battle  line  arrayed. 

In  those  discordant  days  of  death  when  roared  the  cannonade. 

All  harmlessly  for  many  a year  those  battle  flags  have  lain 
Upon  the  closet  shelves  of  those  who  fought  for  them  in  vain. 

The  sore  at  first  was  hard  to  heal,  as  ever  is  the  case 
When  fiercely  meet  in  civil  strife  one  nation  and  one  race. 

Yet.  praised  be  God  ! ’tis  ended  now,  and  foreign  foes  shall  dread 
But  all  the  more  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  all  the  blood  we’ve  shed. 

Yet  why  should  not  we  Southern  men  who  once,  as  Southern  boys, 

’Mid  shot  and  shell  and  canister  and  battle’s  dreadful  noise. 

Followed  a flag  o’er  many  a field  where  comrades,  falling  fast, 

Gave  for  the  cause  they  loved  so  well  their  best  blood  and  their  last, 

Take  off  our  hats  at  sight  of  it  just  one  day  in  the  year? 

Think  of  the  memories  that  well  up  and  flow  into  that  cheer! 

In  ragged  clothes  we  marched  with  it  the  hot  and  dnstv  road, 

And  felt  our  haversacks  grow  light, our  cartridge  box  a load. 

And  here  and  there,  on  wintry  days,  we  saw  the  frozen  sod 
And  trampled  snow  tinged  with  the  blood  of  bleediug  feet  unshod; 

Yet  we  were  rich  in  high  resolve,  and  though  we  oft  lacked  food, 

We  had  what  most  a soldier  n*-eds— a flag  and  fortitude! 

Oh!  where  is  he,  of  North  or  South,  who  lives  and  bravely  fought, 

Who  does  not  know  how  easily  he  finds  himself  o’erwrought 
By  all  the  memories  of  those  days,  so  suddenly  aroused 
By  his  old  flag,  whichever  be  the  cause  that  he  espoused? 

At  Seven  Pines  we  saw  it  borne  anoid  the  smoke  and  din. 

While  whistling  bullets  tore  its  folds  and  our  full  ranks  grew  thin; 

A t Gaines’  Mill  and  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill  it  fell, 

We  saw  it  lifted  up  again  and  gave  the  “Rebel  yell.” 

With  Pickett’s  men  at  Gettysburg,  it  led  the  charge  to  death. 

While  bleeding  heroes  cheered  it  on  with  their  last  dying  breath. 

At  Spottsylvania.  Wilderness,  and  Chiekamauga’s  field. 

And  twice  a hundred  more,  its  foes  had  learned  to  it  to  yield. 

At  last  it  fell  no  more  to  rise— God’s  wisdom  willed  it  so — 

And  few  are  left  who  fought  with  it.  and  thev.  too,  soon  must  go; 

Yet  of  the  years  still  left  to  us  we  love  one  day  in  each 
To  see  and  cheer  the  flag  we  bore  into  the  deadly  breach. 

You  are  the  victors.  Brave  you  were,  you  boys  who  wore  the  blue. 

And  Valor  never  yet  denied  a fallen  foe  his  due. 

The  fight  is  o’er.  "Our  wounds  are  healed.  We  clasp  your  hand  again; 
But  while  we  hold  it  fast  and  fair,  remember  we’re  but  men 
Who  cannot  quite  forget  the  flag  for  which  our  brave  ones  fell. 

And  so  whene’er  we  see  its  folds,  we  feel  our  bosoms  swell. 

Then  grudge  us  not,  brave  boys  in  blue,  that  once  or  so  a year 
We  meet  our  comrades  of  lan'g  syne  and  give  the  flag  a cheer. 

We  have  no  cause  for  quarrel  now.  and  never  more  shall  face 
Each  other  in  intestine  war,  but  rather  would  embrace. 

And  teach  our  children  to  defend  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue — 

The  flag  our  common  fathers  loved,  the  only  one  they  knew; 

But  give  us  credit  for  good  faith,  and  it  will  all  be  well. 

And  ask  us  not  to  scorn  the  flag  for  which  our  brothers  fell. 

Do  it  dishonor?  That  battle  flag?  Look  on  it  with  disdain? 

No:  never  while  our  pulses  beat  our  honor  will  we  stain: 

Yet  will  we  touch  our  elbows  close  to  yours,  if  comes  the  need 
That  we  for  our  united  land  be  called  upon  to  bleed. 

And  North  and  South  as  friends  again  shall  be  to  each  so  true 
That  both  can  march  to  “Dixie’s  I, and”  and  “Yankee  Doodle,”  too; 

But  never  ask  that  we  shall  be  so  false  unto  our  dead 

That  we  can  turn  our  backs  upon  the  flag  for  which  they  bled. 

Franklin  H.  Maciit, 

U.  C.  V.  Camp  171.  Company  A.,  Fifth  South  Carolina  Infantry. 
Washington  July  20,  1NI16. 
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SAMUEL  D.  MORGAN,  JR. 


Samuel  D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Dec.  10,  1841.  Enlisted  in  First 
Tennessee  Infantry  early  in  the  war,  but  in 
186-'  went  into  the  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry 
service  under  his  kinsman,  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  a Lieu- 
tenant and  then  to  Captain  of  his  company. 
He  was  in  many  severe  battles  and  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  Sept.  27,1862.  His 
grave  is  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


HENRY  W.  BOYD. 

Henry  W.  Boyd,  a native  of  Richmond,  Ky., 
enlisted  at  Madisonville,  Texas,  Fifth  Texas 
Infantry,  in  June  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  He  served  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown. 
Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines  and  at  Gaines’  Mill 


where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  subsequently  at  Malvern  Hill 
in  the  Second  Manassas,  and  the  seven  days  before  Richmond. 
He  served  through  the  Maryland  campaign,  was  at  South  Moun- 
tain, Eltham’s  Lapding,  and  fatally  wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

Comrade  Boyd  had  served  as  a private  but  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant,  and  was  in  command  of  his  company  at  the  time  of 
receiving  his  last  wound. 


GEN.  LLOYD  TILGHMAN. 

Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  a native  of  Maryland,  was  forty-five  years 
old  when  appointed  by  the  Confederate  war  department  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  1861,  and  given  command  of  the  Third  Kentucky 
Infantry.  He  whs  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and  com- 
manded at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in  November  1861.  Subse- 
quently he  served  under  Pemberton  in  Mississippi  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek  while  serving  with  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  during  the  siege. 


Major  Rice  E.  Graves,  of  Da- 
viess County  Ky.,  a native  of 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  June  23, 
1838,  enlisted  in  the  Second  Ken- 
tucky Infantry  and  was  made 
Adjutant  of  the  Regiment. 

At  Murfreesboro  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a battery  and 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  Artill- 
ery of  Breckinridge’s  Division. 
He  was  promoted  or  mentioned 
in  order  for  gallantry  in  every 
battle.  He  was  killed  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Sept  20,  1863. 

A rich  store  of  these  sketches 
and  engravings,  furnished  by 
comrade  Gen.  John  Boyd,  should 
enlist  the  attention  of  Kentuck- 
ians. 


MAJOR  RILE  E.  GRAVES. 
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REV.  THOMAS  D.  MARKHAM,  D.D., 


Who  was  Chaplain  General  United  Confederate 
Veterans. 

An  omission  to  make  record  in  the  Veteran  of 
the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  R.  Markham,  which  oc- 
curred March  12,  ’94,  has  ever  been  regretted.  He 
was  Chaplain  General,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  excellent  engraving  herewith  printed  has 
been  in  hand  for  a year.  The  photograph  was  fur- 
nished by  a Roman  Catholic  lady  who  said  every- 
body loved  him.  In  sketches  of  his  life,  report  of 
the  funeral  obsequies,  etc.,  the  Times- Democrat 
published  ten  columns.  It  stated  that  ‘‘as  he  lived 
so  he  died,  surrounded  by  friends  whose  every 
thought  was  of  him  and  for  him.” 


Dr.  Markham  was  a native  of  Vicksburg  and 
graduated  at  Oakland  College  in  that  State  in  1851. 
He  attended  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  but  graduated  at  the  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Seminary.  He  preached  about  four  months  in 
Vicksburg,  but  his  ministry  began  and  ended  prac- 
tically in  the  Lafayette  Church,  New  Orleans,  and 
extended  through  a period  of  over  forty-six  years. 

In  1862,  when  New  Orleans  was  captured  by  the 
Federals,  Dr.  Markham  went  to  the  war  as  Chap- 
lain. He  had  married,  seven  years  before,  Miss 
Mary  Searles,  of  his  native  city.  He  sent  her  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  provision  to  a country  place, 
but  soon  afterwards  a company  of  Northern  men, 
passing  through  the  country,  stripped  the  house  of 
all  its  stores  and  destroyed  the  wagons  on  the  place, 
and  the  delicate  wife,  after  giving  birth  to  twins, 


had  to  depend  solely  upon  coarse  corn  for  food. 
The  strain  was  too  much  for  her,  and  death  ensued 
to  them  all.  This  event  “aroused  tenderness  in  his 
heart  towards  humanity,  and  he  ministered  with 
that  tenderness,  born  of  suffering,  which  cannot  be 
fathomed.”  While  under  heavy  fire  of  the  Federal 
fleet  at  Vicksburg  there  was  illustrated  his  true 
character.  He  saw  Dan  Curran  lying  in  a trench, 
and  was  told  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  trouble,  “I’m  wounded  badly;  that’s  all.”  Dan 
couldn’t  walk,  his  knee  being  badly  shattered,  so 
his  Chaplain  carried  him  in  his  arms  to  an  ambu- 
lance. In  the  quiet  of  that  night,  Dr.  Markham  in 
his  rounds  called  at  Dan’s  bedside  to  inquire  how  he 
was,  and  he  answered:  “Oh,  I guess  I am  done  for. 
The  doctor  said  there  is  not  any  hope  ” Then  Dr. 
Markham,  Presbyterian,  asked  Dan  for  his  Catholic 
prayer  book  to  read  the  prayers  to  him.  Dan  re- 
covered, however,  to  bear  testimony  and  show  his 
appreciation  of  his  Chaplain.  He  took  pride  in  re- 
lating this  incident  among  other  pleasant  things. 

At  Vicksburg  the  hospital  was  separated  from 
the  encampment  of  the  brigade  by  a great  open 
space  which  had  been  swept  clean  by  the  cross  fire 
of  land  and  river  forces.  A storm  of  shot  and  shell 
laid  bare  this  place;  and  it  was  a “glorious”  sight  ev- 
ery morning  to  see  the  Chaplain  make  the  run  across 
that  space,  on  his  way  to  the  hospital.  “He  had  a 
fine  Kentucky  horse  and  he  did  look  so  well,  with 
his  army  coat  cape  flying  from  the  shoulder. 
Every  man  in  the  hospital  who  was  able  to  crawl 
would  come  to  the  windows  and  out  on  the  gallery 
to  see  him  make  the  dash.  And  he  would  come 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  shot  falling  like 
rain  around  him,  but  with  never  a scratch.” 

Col.  Chalaron  told  the  story  of  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Markham,  which  was  brought  about 
in  this  way:  On  a Sabbath  morning  before  Atlanta, 

Chaplain  Markham  was  conducting  services. 
While  offering  a prayer  there  was  a noise  overhead, 
and  a shell  exploded  in  the  tree  under  whose  shade 
Dr.  Markham  was  standing.  There  wasn’t  a tremor 
in  the  voice,  nor  an  instant's  pause  in  the  offering 
of  the  petition.  The  services  went  on,  the  sermon 
was  being  preached,  when  another,  and  then  another 
shell  burst  close  at  hand.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  preacher’s  having  noted  the  trouble,  until  a 
shell  broke  and  wounded  several  of  the  company. 
“General,”  said  the  Chaplain,  turning  to  the  Com- 
mander, “shall  I continue  the  service?”  “Well, 
parson,”  said  the  General,  “I  guess  you  had  better 
not.  The  enemy  seem  to  have  located  us  and  you’d 
better  dismiss  the  boys.” 

In  its  expressions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
Louisiana  Division  United  Confederate  Veterans 
recorded  him  as  “a  distinguished  divine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  an  inspired  orator,  a Christian 
of  the  purest,  most  liberal  and  most  elevated  type, 
his  heart  overflowing  with  charity,  with  love,  with 
devotion  for  his  fellowmen  throughout  a long  and 
unselfish  life.  An  enthusiastic  patriot,  he  followed 
his  people  to  the  tented  field  as  Chaplain  of  the 
First  Mississippi  Light  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  sharing 
with  them  the  dangers,  trials  and  sufferings  of  war, 
and  ever  by  their  side  in  fray,  in  camp,  in  hospital, 
by  example  and  by  precept,  in  action  and  in  prayer, 
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he  sustained  their  courage,  soothed  their  anguish, 
and,  irrespective  of  creed,  ministered  to  them  in 
their  last  moments.  His  love  for  the  Lost  Cause 
was  next  to  that  for  his  God.’’ 

In  its  account  of  the  funeral,  the  Times-Democrat 
stated: 

“It  was  not  only  the  priest  and  the  soldier  that 
was  mourned  and  honored;  it  was  pre- eminently 
the  friend,  faithful  in  all  things  to  every  principle 
that  he  held  dear,  and  faithful  to  all  the  world  in 
his  every  action  and  thought.  His  name  was  in  the 
mouths  of  thousands,  his  praise  upon  the  lips  of 
all  who  named  him,  and  each  word  said  seemed  to 
intensify  the  grief  that  sought  vain  relief  in  words 
that  were  insufficient,  and  forced  upon  the  mind  the 
consciousness  of  unspeakable  loss.” 

After  an  extensive  account  of  the  floral  tributes, 
etc.,  etc.,  it  printed  the  discourse  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer, also  a universally  beloved  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, in  which  he  said: 

“This  service  oppresses  me.  I surely  thought 
that  he  would  bury  me.  I thought  that  when  I 
should  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  this  friend  of  more 
than  forty  years  would  speak  kindly  of  me  before 
he  uttered  the  solemn  words,  ‘Dust  to  dust,  earth 
to  earth,  and  ashes  to  ashes.’  Instead  of  this,  I am 
called  to  the  mournful  office  of  speaking  over  his 
silent  form  and  uttering  the  grief  of  a mourning 
church  and  a sorrowing  city.  God  knows  this  heart 
would  rather  bear  its  burden  in  silence.  Yet  with 
it  all  there  is  a privilege  in  speaking  of  my  dead 
friend. 

* * * “There  is  one  incident  near  the  close  of 

the  last  day  of  his  life  too  full  of  pathos  to  be  omit- 
ted here.  His  feeble  voice  could  only  utter  a single 
word  at  a time  and  he  could  not  form  a connected 
sentence;  it  was  for  a long  time  impossible  to  know 
what  he  meant.  When,  with  that  power  of  will 
which  characterized  him  through  life,  rising  to  its 
supreme  force,  he  conjured  us  to  ‘tell  my  people  they 
must  not  get  a man  of  science,  but  a man  to  preach 
to  them  the  simple  words  of  God.’  He  was  too 
broad  in  his  culture  to  throw  any  wanton  insult 
upon  the  worth  of  true  science  or  of  true  philosophy, 
but  he  had  a life-long  aversion  to  that  dapper  kind 
of  preachers  who  get  into  the  pulpit  and  sneer  at 
what  they  call  dogma,  by  which  they  mean  to  set 
aside  the  supreme  authority  of  God  and  are  never 
satisfied  until  they  can  base  God’s  own  truth  on 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy.  He 
wanted  his  successor  in  the  pulpit  to  be  a preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  a man  who  had  caught  his  wisdom 
from  God  and  from  the  teachings  of  His  Holy  Word.” 


GEN.  JOHN  ECHOLS. 

Advocate  and  Defender  of  the  Confederacy. 

No  Confederate  was  more  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  fought,  and  to  comrades,  than  was 
the  late  Gen.  John  Echols.  Although  he  had  lived 
in  Kentuck}’  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, Ohio  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  he  contin- 
ued his  membership  in  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Biv- 


ouac at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Gen.  Echols  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Judge  Edward  Echols,  in 
Staunton  on  the  24th  of  May,  ’96. 


He  had  been  in  declining  health  for  some  months, 
but  was  so  much  benefited  by  a trip  he  took  to  Southern 
California  in  April,  that  his  family  was  encouraged 
about  him.  He  arrived  at  Staunton,  May  16th,  quite 
a sick  man,  and,  although  after  a day  or  two  he  got 
better,  he  never  left  the  house.  Bright’s  disease 
caused  his  death. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  No.  25,  adopted 
the  following  sketch  and  tribute  in  substance,  of- 
fered by  Comrade  Ransom : * * * 

He  was  among  the  first  to  enroll  in  this  organi- 
zation, and  from  the  beginning  it  has  had  no  mem- 
ber more  loyally  devoted  to  its  purposes,  no  one 
more  true  in  his  allegiance  to  those  principles  which 
justify  its  existence.  _ _ _ r_  j 

In  war  and  in  peace  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
service  to  his  State,  and  for  which  he  was  eminent- 
ly fitted  by  his  natural  gift  and  by  a thorough  edu- 
cation. At  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  he  was 
a classmate  of  Col.  John  Louis  Peyton,  who  preced- 
ed him  but  a few  hours  to  the  grave.  At  Washing- 
ton College  and  at  Harvard  University  he  achieved 
the  same  success  which  has  marked  his  course 
through  life.  A born  leader  of  men,  he  stood  men- 
tally, as  he  did  physically,  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  companions.  He  was  every  inch  a.  man,  full  of 
vigor,  of  enterprise  and  of  determination. 

A prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
at  the  time  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted 
by  that  body,  he  was  prompt  to  offer  his  service; 
and  in  May,  1861,  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry  of 
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the  “Stonewall  Brigade, ” and  was  for  soitetime  en- 
gaged in  the  duty  of  mustering  in,  at  Staunton,  the 
various  companies  formed  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  At  First  Manassas  he  commanded  the  regi- 
ment, and  was  soon  afterwards  made  its  Colonel, 
(the  health  of  Colonel  W.  W.  Gordon  having  occa- 
sioned the  resignation  of  that  officer.)  He  contin- 
ued in  command  until  the  battle  of  Kernstown, 
when  his  regiment  brought  on  the  engagement  and 
where  he  was  desperately  wounded. 

Upon  recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  a Brigade  under  General 
Loring,  accompanying  him  to  the  Kanawha  Valley 
in  the  fall  of  1862  and  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
his  operations.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  relieve  General  Loring  and  take  command  of  his 
army  and  of  the  Department  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia. He  marched  the  army  back  to  Charleston 
and  held  that  place  until  driven  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1862,  by  an  overwhelming  Fed- 
eral force. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Gen.  Echols  resigned  com- 
mand of  the  Department  and  resumed  command  of 
the  Brigade.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
was  ordered  by  President  Davis  to  Atlanta,  as  a 
member  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General  Howell 
Cobb  and  General  Robert  Ransom  being  the  other 
members.  Later  in  that  year  he  commanded  the 
Confederate  forces  at  the  battle  of  “Droop  Moun- 
tain,” where  he  was  defeated  by  Averill.  In  1864 
he  commanded  Breckinridge’s  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  New  Market,  displaying  there,  as  at  Second 
Cold  Harbor  and  elsewhere,  conspicuous  gallantry, 
and  contributing  to  the  honors  won  that  day.  Af- 
terwards he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  operation 
around  Richmond.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  he  was  again 
assigned  to  command  of  the  Department  of  South- 
western Virginia,  Gen.  Breckinridge  having  been 
made  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he 
was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  relieve  General  Jubal 
A.  Early  in  command  at  Abingdon,  and  remained 
in  command  until  the  surrender  of  General  Lee, 
when  he  marched  his  troops  to  North  Carolina,  and, 
after  escorting  President  Davis  to  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  remaining  there  for  sometime  in  command,  re- 
turned with  his  staff  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  was 
paroled  with  Gen.  Jos.  E,  Johnston. 

The  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the 
Court  of  West  Virginia,  on  account  of  his  military 
career  in  that  region,  is  a matter  of  history.  He 
did  yeoman  service  with  the  Committee  of  Nine  in 
achieving  the  restoration  of  his  native  Stale  to  its 
relation  with  the  General  Government.  To  wis- 
dom in  council  he  added  boldness  in  action. 

He  has  honorably  and  ably  filled  many  positions 
of  trust.  His  duties  in  later  years  called  him  to 
Kentucky,  but  his  valuable  service  to  the  people  of 
that  State  never  alienated  him  in  affection  or  inter- 
est from  this  community,  which  had  no  more 
public  spirited  or  useful  citizen  than  John  Echol. 
We  cherish  the  memory  of  a worthy  comrade,  of  a 
genial  spirit,  a hospitable  and  charitable  gentle- 
man, one  of  whom  “nature  left  his  stamp  to  give 
the  world  assurance  of  a man.” 


PATRIOTIC  DOINGS  WHILE  SUMMERING. 

The  Memphis  Ladies'  Confederate  Memorial  As- 
sociation sends  a refreshing  model  of  proceedings 
through  Mrs.  Mary  Robertson  Day,  Secretary: 

A “red-letter  day”  in  the  history  of  the  Ladies’ 
Confederate  Memorial  Association  was  this  delight- 
ful 24th  of  June,  spent  in  a half  picnic,  half  “Rob- 
erts’-ruies-of-order”  fashion,  under  the  grateful 
shades  about  Raleigh  Springs,  where  the  monthly 
meeting,  for  business  and  pleasure,  was  held.  A 
courteous  invitation  from  Mrs.  I.  M.  Scruggs  to  the 
use  of  her  pleasant  rooms  at  the  Inn  was  declined 
for  the  attractive  novelty  of  an  out-of-door  meeting. 
The  proceedings  opened,  as  usual,  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  President,  Mrs.  Bedford,  presiding.  At 
roll  call  the  following  members  responded:  Mes- 
dames  Keller  Anderson,  Hugh  Bedford,  Virginia 
Frazer  Boyle,  Thomas  Day,  H.  Davis,  De  Loach, 
P.  A.  Edmonds,  C.  W.  Frazer,  J.  H.  Humphreys, 
A.  D.  Langstaff,  J.  H.  Moyston,  Schwalmeyer  and 
Luke  Wright. 

Besides  members,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining, as  guests,  Col.  C.  W.  Frazer  and  family, 
Misses  Moyston,  Schwalmeyer,  Katrina  Semmes 
Wright,  Jean  Keller  Anderson,  and  Master  Roy  Moy- 
ston. Mrs.  Moyston,  Chairman  of  Floral  Committee 
and  Treasurer,  reported  the  Association  incurred,  for 
recent  memorial  exercises,  an  expenseof  $30.25.  The 
services  of  the  Christian  Brother’s  band,  as  usual,  was 
gratis.  Thanks  were  expressed  to  Mrs.  Moyston 
for  her  economical,  successful  work  as  chairman.  It 
was  voted  to  continue  the  meetings  through  the 
summer.  * * * 

At  the  next  meeting  Mrs.  Wright  is  to  make  the  se- 
lection from  the  Veteran,  and  Mrs.  Frazer  to  give 
apaper:  “Personal  Experienceson  Johnston  Island,” 
while  Mrs.  Wright  is  to  furnish  an  account  of  the 
resignations  of  the  United  States  Senators,  etc., 
embracing  the  cause  of  Secession.- — [Mrs.  Wright  is 
daughter  of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Edmonds,  upon  unanimous  request,  gave 
some  of  her  personal  experiences  during  the  war. 
Her  reminiscences  were  interesting  and  thrilling. 
She  told  the  story  of  the  “old  gray  coat,”  which  was 
new  to  some  of  us,  and  in  her  recital  paid  a trib- 
ute to  the  courtesy  and  kind-hear  edness  of  Gen. 
Sherman  (asshe  had  found  him  ).  This  was  the  first 
good  word  some  of  us  had  ever  heard  spoken  for  him. 

Mrs.  Davis’  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  her  place  was  accepted.  Then  followed  an  old 
time  Southern  picnic  dinner  under  the  trees.  Among 
the  pleasures  of  the  afternoon  two  of  the  dear  old 
“Southern  mothers”  told  of  their  war  experiences. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  CARTER,  OF  GEORGIA. 

A tribute  by  Rev.  James  R.  Winchester,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : Among  Southern  women  few  are 

more  pathetically  associated  with  the  Confederacy 
in  its  true  spirit  of  devotion  than  was  Mrs.  Robert 
Carter,  nee  Evelyn  Nelson,  great-granddaughter  of 
the  first  Governor  of  Virginia,  Thomas  Nelson. 
From  early  life  she  was  not  only  a devout  Chris- 
tian, but  a student  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art.  But  this  love  for  the  beautiful  made  her  none 
the  less  practical  in  all  domestic  and  social  duties. 


During  the  war.  Mrs.  Carter  and  her  two  sisters 
(surviving  her),  Mrs.  F.  O.  Ticknor  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Woolfolk,  were  among  the  leading  spirits  in  pro- 
moting hospital  work  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  Georgia — a work  that  brought  such 
blessings.  Their  hands  restored  to  health  the 
emaciated  form  of  “Little  Giffen.”  that  young 
Tennessean  afterwards  immortalized  by  her  broth- 
er-in-law, Dr.  Ticknor,  in  the  exquisite  poem  which 
is  popular  North  as  well  as  South. 

After  the  war  Mrs.  Carter  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  of  which 
organization  in  Georgia  she  was  president  for 
many  years,  continuing  until  her  death  on  January 
18,  1896,  at  Albany,  Ga. 

No  one  has  ever  done  more  to  elevate  womanhood 
in  our  Southland  than  she  in  her  quiet  and  graceful 
life  in  home,  society  and  church,  with  benedictions 
for  all  whom  she  met. 

Mrs.  Carter  left  a book  of  ecclesiastical  illumina- 
tions that  equal  the  old  masters  for  richness  of 
color,  delicacy  of  design  and  artistic  elaboration. 


In  this  work  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year  is  min- 
utely unfolded  with  pictures  of  birds,  musical  in- 
struments and  flowers  to  spit  each  recurring  season. 
It  is  a veritable  poem  that  speaks  deep  thoughts  of 
faith  and  peace  and  love.  It  was  begun  shortly 
after  the  war  when  her  heart  was  sad  at  the  loss  of  a 
splendidson,  and  foryearsshe  worked  those  thoughts, 
as  God  inspired  her  with  higher  hopes,  into  this 
volume  of  rare  beauty.  Her  constant  thought  in 
her  days  of  sorrow  was  the  text:  “His  compassions 
fail  not.  They  are  new  every  morning.” 

Nothing  delighted  this  spiritual-minded,  lovely 
woman  more  than  to  be  engaged  in  something  to 
perpetuate  the  bravery  of  our  Southern  soldiers,  and 
nothing  has  done  more  to  uplift  Southern  manhood 
than  such  motherhood. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  wept  over  her  depart- 
ure. She  sleeps  in  the  Cemetery  at  Columbus,  in 
the  hope  of  a joyous  resurrection,  among  many  who 
were  comforted  by  her  gentle  hands.  She  left  two 
sons  to  mourn  her  going  away,  Messrs.  T.  M. 
Carter,  of  Albany,  and  Robert  Carter,  of  Columbus. 

Since  Southern  women  have  erected  monuihents 
to  S mthern  soldiers  everywhere  in  our  Southland, 
it  seems  time  for  us  to  erect  an  enduring  monument 
to  them,  the  highest  types  of  womanhood  the  world 
has  ever  known;  for  they  gave  the  inspiration  to 
their  sons,  which,  while  immortalizing  Southern 
bravery  on  every  battle  field,  calmly  reflect,  too,  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  endurance  on  their  part. 

When  such  a monument  lifts  its  massive  shaft 
heavenward  to  the  destined  exaltation  of  true 
womanhood,  the  name  of  this  Christian  woman  who 
nursed  many  like  “Little  Giffen”  in  times  of  war 
and  peace  should  have  a prominent  place  in  its 
fair  pedestal. 

I thank  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  this  tribute  to  Southern  womanhood 
as  illustrated  in  her  life  and  work. 


OUR  VETERAN  Z AT  RICHMOND. 


They’ll  meet  no  more  at  Richmond — the  men  who  fought 
with  Lee, 

Who  met  the  marching  legions  of  Sherman  to  the  sea; 

Who  blazed  the  way  with  “Stonewall”  and  carved  their  glo- 
rious names 

On  the  battlefields  of  Richmond,  of  “Richmond  on  the 
James.” 

They’ll  meet  no  more  at  Richmond:  their  brows  are  bowed 
and  white, 

And  faint  the  campfires  flicker  from  the  valley  of  the  night ; 

And  ‘‘Farewell”  echoes  down  the  line,  where  flashed  their 
crimsoned  blades. 

And  the  shadow’s  deepen,  deepen  round  the  boys  of  the 
brigades. 

They’ll  meet  no  more  at  Richmond,  where  every  battle  clod, 

In  red  memorial  roses,  sends  messages  to  God  ; 

Where  brave  and  bright  they  faced  the  fight  where  Lee  and 
Jackson  led, 

And  left  the  dim  vales  glorious  with  the  ashes  of  their  dead. 

They’ll  meet  no  more  at  Richmond  ; the  long  night’s  shadows 
fall; 

O’er  the  dividing  ramparts  the  phantom  captains  call, 

And  “Farewell”  echoes  down  the  line  where  flashed  their 
warning  blades — 

A long  farewell  to  Richmond  from  the  boys  of  the  brigades! 

— Frank  L Stanton,  in  Charleston  Post. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  FOB  THE  UNITED 
CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


As  they  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  appointed  at  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  organization,  which  was  held  in  New 
Orleans,  April,  1892,  and  were  adopted  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  May  23,  1895,  with  J.  B.  Gordon,  General  Com- 
manding, and  Geo.  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff. 

PREAMBLE. 

Believing  that  a general  Federation  of  all  consti- 
tuted organizations  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  as- 
sist in  the  accomplishment  of  the  cherished  purposes 
that  each  body  is  singly  laboring  to  carry  out,  and  to 
more  firmly  establish  the  ties  which  already  exist  be- 
tween them: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  following  Camps,  in 
general  convention  assembled  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
this  twenty-third  day  of  May,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  do  adopt,  ordain 
and  establish  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
revoking  and  abrogating  all  previous  Constitutions 
and  rules  of  action. 

ARTICLE  I.— TITLE. 

This  Federation  of  Confederate  Veterans’  Associa- 
tion shall  be  known  as  the  “United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans.” 

ARTICLE  II.— OBJECTS. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  organization  shall 
be  strictly  "Social,  Literary,  Historical  and  Benevo- 
lent.” It  will  strive: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  general  Federation  all  associa- 
tions of  Confederate  Veterans,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
now  in  existence,  or  hereafter  to  be  formed. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  ties  of  friendship  that  should 
exist  among  those  who  have  shared  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  privations. 

3.  To  encourage  the  writing,  by  participators  there- 
in, of  accounts,  narratives,  memoirs,  histories  of  bat- 
tles, episodes  and  occurrences  of  the  war  between  the 
States. 

4.  To  gather  authentic  data,  statistics,  documents, 
reports,  plans,  maps  and  other  material  for  an  impar- 
tial history  of  the  Confederate  side;  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve relics  and  mementoes  of  the  war;  to  make  and 
perpetuate  a record  of  the  services  of  every  member, 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  those  of  our  comrades  who 
have  preceded  us  into  eternity. 

5.  To  see  that  the  disabled  are  cared  for;  that  a 
helping  hand  is  extended  to  the  needy,  and  that  the 
Confederate  widows  and  orphans  are  protected  and 
assisted. 

6.  To  urge  and  aid  the  erection  of  enduring  monu- 
ments to  our  great  leaders  and  heroic  soldiers,  sailors 
and  people;  and  to  mark  with  suitable  headstones 
the  graves  of  Confederate  dead  wherever  found. 

7.  To  instill  into  our  descendants  a proper  venera- 
tion for  the  spirit  and  glory  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
bring  them  into  association  with  our  organization, 
that  they  may  aid  us  in  accomplishing  our  objects  and 
purposes  and  finally  succeed  us  and  take  up  our  work 
where  we  may  leave  it. 

ARTICLE  III  — MEMBERSHIP,  REQUISITES  AND 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section  1.  Membership  in  this  Federation  shall  be 
by  camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  various  associations  joining  shall  be 
registered  in  numerical  order,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  formation  or  incorporation  into  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  as  Camp  No.  — , in  the  State 
or  Territory  of . 


Sec.  3.  All  camps  now  in  the  Federation  shall  re- 
tain the  numbers  originally  given  them. 

Sec.  4.  They  will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  local 
and  State  organizations,  and  beyond  the  requirements 
of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  they  shall  have 
full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  govern  themselves,  and 
their  connection  with  this  Federation  shall  in  no  wise 
be  construed  ns  affecting  their  loyalty  to  their  State 
organizations  outside  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  5.  Every  camp  will  be  required  to  exact  of 
each  applicant  for  membership  in  its  ranks  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  honorable  service  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  honorable  discharge  or 
release  therefrom. 

Sec.  6.  The  present  membership  in  camps  already 
in  the  organization  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  no 
new  applications  from  such  members  will  be  required. 

ARTICLE  IV.— ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  The  camps  shall  be  organized  by  de- 
partments, divisions  and  brigades. 

Sec.  2.  The  Federation  shall  have  as  its  executive 
head  a General.  There  shall  be  three  departments,  to 
be  called: 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department 
shall  include  and  be  formed  of  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
all  the  camps  and  divisions  not  enumerated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  or  Trans-Mississippi 
Departments. 

Sec.  4.  The  Army  of  Tennessee  Department  shall 
include  and  be  formed  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Sec.  5.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Department  shall  in- 
clude and  be  formed  of  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  Louisiana. 

Sec.  6.  Each  and  every  State  and  Territory  having 
within  its  boundaries  ten  (10)  or  more  camps,  regu- 
larly organized,  and  accepted,  shall  constitute  a di- 
vision, and  no  State  or  Territory  shall  have  more  than 
one  division  within  its  boundaries. 

Sec.  7.  Camps  in  States  or  Territories  where  there 
are  less  than  ten  (10)  camps,  shall  report  directly  to 
the  department  commander,  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tion to  such  camps  in  contiguous  States  or  Territories 
may  be  formed  into  a division  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  until  such  States  or  Territories  attain  the  re- 
quired number  of  camps  to  entitle  them  to  become 
separate  divisions. 

Sec.  8.  Divisions  upon  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment commanders  may  be  subdivided  into  brigades 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  provided  each  brigade 
shall  have  at  least  five  (5)  camps,  and  that  a majority 
of  the  camps  of  the  division  shall  demand  the  sub- 
division. 

ARTICLE  V.— REPRESENTATION,  DELEGATES, 
LIMITATIONS  AND  PROXIES. 

Section  1.  The  representation  of  the  various  camps 
at  the  annual  meetings,  general  department,  division 
and  brigade,  shall  be  by  delegates  as  follows:  One 

delegate  for  every  twenty  active  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  camp,  and  one  additional  one  for  a 
fraction  of  ten  (10)  members,  provided  every  camp  in 
good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  two  dele- 
gates; provided,  State  divisions  may  fix  its  internal 
representation. 

Sec.  2.  Provided  also  that  camps  may  be  formed 
with  fewer  than  twenty  members,  but  not  less  than 
ten  (10)  members  in  remote  or  sparsely  settled  locali- 
ties, or  in  places  outside  of  the  former  Confederate 
States  territory,  and  admitted  in  the  Federation  by 
order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  proper  appli- 
cation and  recommendation  of  subordinate  officers. 
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and  after  compliance  with  all  other  requisites  of  mem- 
bership, and  after  such  other  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  this  reduced  membership  as  the  Gen- 
eral may  see  fit  to  institute  through  the  Inspector 
General;  but  no  more  camps  will  be  allowed  in  the 
same  locality  until  the  one  thus  admitted  has  attained 
the  full  number  of  twenty  members. 

Sec.  3.  In  enumerating  active  members  of  camps 
for  representation,  none  shall  be  counted  who  are  al- 
ready thus  enumerated  in  another  camp  of  this  Federa- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  The  General,  Lieutenant  Generals,  Major- 
Generals,  Brigadier  Generals  and  their  Adjutants 
General  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  annual 
meetings  and  conventions. 

Sec.  5.  Camps  will  not  be  allowed  representation 
unless  their  per  capita  shall  have  been  paid  the  Adju- 
tant General  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next 
preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.— OFFICERS,  ELECTION,  TERM  OF 
OFFICE  AND  SUCCESSION. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Federation  shall  be: 

One  General  Commander-in-Chief,  its  executive 
head. 

Three  Lieutenant  Generals,  who  shall  command  and 
be  executive  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
reside. 

Sec.  2.  The  Generals  and  Lieutenant  Generals  shall 
be  elected  by  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  or 
re-union  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  as  many  Major-Generals  as 
there  may  be  divisions,  but  there  shall  be  but  one  in 
each  State  or  Territory. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  as  many  Brigadier  Generals 
as  there  may  be  brigades. 

Sec.  5.  The  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier  Generals 
shall  be  elcted  by  the  delegates  from  the  camps  within 
their  respective  commands  at  a convention  held  at 
such  time  and  place  and  under  the  supervision  of  such 
officer  as  the  department  commander  within  which 
the  State  or  Territory  is  located  may  direct;  provided, 
however,  that  when  a division  or  brigade  has  been 
once  organized  its  elections  shall  be  held  in  such  man- 
ner, at  such  time  and  place  as  has  been  determined  at 
its  last  annual  convention  by  its  delegates. 

Sec.  6.  General,  department,  division  and  brigade 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  shall  be  installed 
in  office  at  the  time  of  their  election,  or  at  the  option 
of  the  meeting  or  convention. 

Sec.  7.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  for 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  installed. 

Sec.  8.  Vacancies  occurring  among  officers  shall  be 
filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting  by  appointment  of 
General  Commanding,  on  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partment. 

STAFF  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  9.  Staff  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  dif- 
ferent Generals  to  serve  during  such  General’s  term  of 
office  or  pleasure.  No  staff  officer  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  a staff  officer  and  and  officer  of  a brigade  or 
division,  or  hold  two  staff  offices. 

Sec.  10.  The  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
be  as  follows:  One  Adjutant  General  chief  of  staff, 
with  rank  of  Major  General;  one  Inspector  General, 
with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one  Quartermaster 
General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one  Com- 
missary General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General;  one 
Judge  Advocate  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral; one  Surgeon  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier 
General;  one  Chaplain  General,  and  such  assistants 
and  aids  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary. 


DEPARTMENT  STAFF. 

Sec.  11.  Department  commanders  shall  be  allowed 
the  same  regular  staff  as  the  General,  and  such  as- 
sistants and  aids  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  but  one 
grade  lower  in  rank. 

DIVISION  STAFF. 

Sec.  12.  Division  commanders  shall  be  allowed  the 
same  regular  staff  as  the  department  commander,  but 
one  grade  lower  in  rank,  and  such  aids,  with  the  rank 
of  Major,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

BRIGADE  STAFF. 

Sec.  13.  Brigade  commanders  shall  be  allowed  the 
same  regular  staff  as  the  division  commander,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  such  aids  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  organization  of  camps  in  his  dis- 
trict, with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

CAMP  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  14.  Camps  may,  at  their  option,  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing nomenclature  for  their  officers,  viz:  Com- 
mander, First,  Second,  Third  (or  more)  Lieutenant 
Commanders;  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  Surgeon, 
Chaplain,  Officer  of  the  Day,  Treasurer,  Sergeant 
Major,  Vidette,  a Color  Sergeant  and  two  Color 
Guards,  and  define  their  duties. 

The  Commander,  in  official  intercourse  with  head- 
quarters, shall  be  addressed  as  Captain. 

Sec.  15.  No  one  can  be  elected  or  appointed  an  offi- 
cer of  this  Federation,  or  of  its  subordinate  depart- 
ments, divisions  and  brigades  or  their  staffs,  unless 
he  be  a member  of  one  of  the  camps. 

ARTICLE  VII.— SEAL  AND  BADGES,  MEMORIAL 
DAY  AND  HEADQUARTERS. 

Sec.  1.  This  Federation  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  make,  have  and  use  a common  seal  and 
badge,  with  such  device  and  inscription  as  it  may 
adopt,  and  the  same  to  alter,  break  and  amend  at 
pleasure;  but,  until  otherwise  provided  for,  the  seal  of 
this  Federation  shall  be  a device  similar  to  that  in  use 

by  this  association,  which  device  is  a medal  of  

inch  in  diameter,  reproducing  the  great  seal  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  bearing  “United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  1861,  1865,  1889,”  inscribed  between 
the  wreath  and  margin. 

Sec.  2.  The  seal  of  this  Federation  shall  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Adjutant  General  Chief  of  Staff. 

BADGE. 

Section  1.  The  badge  of  this  Federation  shall  be  a 
device  similar  to  the  one  now  in  use  by  the  camps  of 
this  association,  which  device  is  the  representation  in 
enamel  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag,  on  a plain  metal 

surface  of of  an  inch  square,  and  can  be  mounted 

as  a pin  or  button,  to  be  worn  on  the  left  lappel  of  the 
coat. 

Sec.  2.  Recognized  associations  of  Sons  or  Daugh- 
ters of  Veterans  affiliating  with  this  Federation  shall 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  same  badge  as  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  with  the  letters  S.  C.  V.  or  D.  C.  V., 
as  the  case  may  be,  inserted  in  the  upper  triangles  of 
the  cross,  from  left  to  right,  and  with  the  number  of 
their  organization  in  the  lower  triangle. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

This  Federation  shall  religiously  observe  the  celebra- 
tion of  Memorial  Day.  Each  camp,  brigade  and  divis- 
ion shall  have  full  authority  to  designate  its  own. 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Section  1.  The  general  headquarters  of  this  Federa- 
tion is  permanently  fixed  at  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  2.  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Association,  in  that  city,  shall  be  the  depository  of  all 
records,  papers  and  relics  of  this  Federation. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.— SPECIAL  POWERS. 

Section  1.  This  Federation  shall  have  power  to 
make  and  adopt  such  articles  of  organization,  rules, 
regulations  and  by-laws  as  its  members  may  deem 
proper,  and  to  alter,  amend  and  repeal  the  same,  as 
they  may  see  fit;  provided,  that  such  articles,  rules, 
regulations,  or  by-laws,  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this 
Constitution,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  have  power  to  issue  commissions  to 
all  its  officers,  general  department,  division,  brigade, 
caiup  and  staff;  certificates  of  membership  to  camps 
joining  this  organization,  and  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers thereof;  to  fix  and  charge  fees  for  such  com- 
missions and  certificates  and  for  other  documents;  to 
levy  an  annual  per  capita  tax  upon  its  members,  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  such  income  for  the  general 
treasury,  its  custody  and  disbursement. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  have  power  to  give  recognition  and 
affiliation,  and  regulate  and  revoke  same,  to  organiza- 
tions of  sons,  of  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  to  constitute  them  auxiliaries,  and 
to  select  from  them  its  successors  and  heirs,  they  to 
have  representation  in  all  conventions  and  meetings 
of  the  association,  the  ratio  of  their  representation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  conventions  of  the  Federation.  It 
shall  further  possess  all  powers  and  privileges  granted 
by  law  to  associations  of  this  character. 

ARTICLE  IX.— PROHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  No  discussion  of  political  or  religious  sub- 
jects, nor  any  political  action,  or  indorsing  of  aspirants 
for  political  office,  shall  be  permitted  within  the  Feder- 
ation of  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Sec.  2.  No  debts  shall  be  contracted  by  this  Federa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  No  assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  its  mem- 
bers other  than  the  fees  and  per  capita,  which  shall 
never  exceed  an  adequate  amount  to  meet  the  indis- 
pensable expenses  of  its  management. 

Sec.  4.  The  use  of  the  seal,  badges  or  name  of  this 
Federation  for  business  or  advertising  purposes,  and 
the  giving  of  its  badge  to  persons  unauthorized  to  wear 
it,  are  emphatically  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  X.— PENALTIES  AND  SUSPENSION. 

Section  1.  No  camp  shall  be  permitted  representa- 
tion in  any  meeting  of  this  Federation  until  said  camp 
shall  have  paid  the  annual  per  capita  tax  and  all  other 
amounts  due  the  Federation  by  said  camp. 

Sec.  2.  Suspension  of  a camp  shall  not  affect  the 
membership  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  of 
comrades  of  such  camps,  nor  impair  their  tenure  of 
office  or  eligibility  as  officers  therein  during  such  sus- 
pension. Prolonged  suspension  of  a camp  may  be 
declared  at  an  annual  meeting  an  act  detrimental  to 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Federation  and  shall 
lead  to  forfeiture  of  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Reinstatement  from  suspension  will  take 
effect  immediately  upon  receipt  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  evidence  of  the  removal  by  the  suspended 
camp  of  its  cause  of  suspension. 

FORFEITURE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Forfeiture  of  membership  shall  be  de- 
clared against  any  camp  allowing  political  or  relig- 
ious discussions  or  taking  any  such  action. 

Sec.  2.  Forfeiture  of  membership  may  also  be  de- 
clared against  any  camp  committing  any  act  repug- 
nant to  this  Constitution  or  detrimental  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  3.  Forfeiture  of  membership  shall  be  declared 
by  a two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual  meeting,  after 
proper  investigation  of  the  charges,  and  only  when 
they  have  been  substantiated. 

ARTICLE  XI.— AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  By  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates 
present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  this  Federation,  alter- 
ations and  amendments  can  be  made  to  this  Con- 


stitution; provided  that  notice  and  a copy  of  pro- 
posed change  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  camp,  at 
least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XII.— DISSOLUTION. 

Section  1.  This  Federation  is  intended  to  exist  until 
the  individual  members  of  its  camps  are  too  few  and 
feeble  to  longer  keep  it  up,  and  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved unless  upon  a vote  or  agreement  in  writing  of 
four-fifths  of  the  camps  in  good  standing.  In  case  of 
its  dissolution  any  property  it  may  then  possess  shall 
be  left  to  our  successors,  the  “Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,”  and  its  records  shall  be  deposited  in  per- 
petuo  with  the  Louisiana  Historical  Association  in 
Memorial  Hall,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Application  for  membership  shall  be 
made  through  the  headquarters  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  the  camp  is  organized  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  general  headquarters. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and 
roll  of  members  of  the  applying  organization  has  been 
examined  and  recommended  by  division  and  depart- 
ment headquarters,  and  when  the  application  is  ac- 
companied by  the  prescribed  fees,  the  camp  shall  be 
admitted,  if  no  defect  is  found  in  the  record,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  will  be  issued  to  it  by  the 
Adjutant  General  Chief  of  Staff. 

Sec.  3.  A correct  roll  of  active  members  in  good 
standing  in  each  camp  shall  be  forwarded  annually, 
before  the  first  day  of  April  next  preceding  the  general 
annual  meeting,  direct  to  general  headquarters,  upon 
which  certified  roll  will  be  based  the  camp’s  per  capita, 
which  shall  accompany  it,  and  computed  the  camp’s 
representation  at  the  annual  and  other  meetings. 

Sec.  4.  Membership  in  more  than  one  camp  is  not 
forbidden,  but  no  comrade  shall  be  borne  on  the  rolls 
of  more  than  one  camp  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration 
and  representation.  When  a comrade  is  a member  of 
more  than  one  camp,  he  shall  elect  in  which  one  he  will 
be  enrolled  for  representation. 

ARTICLE  II. — MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  held  annually  a general 
meeting  or  reunion  of  the  Federation.  Each  division 
shall  likewise  have  an  annual  meeting  or  reunion. 

Sec.  2.  The  delegates  at  these  annual  meetings  shall 
select  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  at  the  request  of 
a majority  of  the  camps,  shall  convene  the  Federation 
in  special  meeting.  Special  meetings  of  divisions  may 
likewise  be  called  by  the  Major  Generals  at  the  re- 
quest of  a majority  of  the  camps  of  their  division,  or 
in  any  emergency  which  they  may  deem  sufficient. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  delegates  shall  address 
each  other  as  comrades. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  by  the  Major  General  commanding  the  State 
or  Territory  or  subdivision  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held.  He  shall  first  introduce  to  the  assembly  the 
Chaplain  General,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  ranking 
Chaplain,  who  will  deliver  a prayer.  Any  representa- 
tive of  the  local  or  State  government,  or  other  person 
deputized  to  welcome  the  delegates,  shall  then 
be  introduced  by  the  Major  General,  after  which  he 
shall  turn  over  the  meeting  to  the  General  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  will  reply  to  the  addresses,  deliver  his 
annual  address  and  announce  the  meeting  ready  for 
business.  The  Adjutant  General  shall  then  call  the 
roll  of  general  officers  of  the  Federation  and  of  the 
delegates  from  its  camps,  by  States  and  Territories, 
giving  the  number  of  delegates  each  is  entitled  to  by 
his  records;  and  such  accredited  delegates  answering 
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iu  person  to  the  roll  call  of  their  respective  camps 
shall  be  duly  recognized  delegates  to  the  body,  and 
the  meeting  will  proceed  to  business  on  the  basis  fixed 
by  the  Adjutant  General’s  roll  of  accredited  delegates. 

Sec.  6.  Every  comrade  in  good  standing  will  be 
privileged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  any  organization 
belonging  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  re- 
ceive that  fraternal  consideration  they  design  to  foster. 

VOTING. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  questions  submitted  to  the  meeting  the 
chair  will  first  put  the  question  for  the  ayes  and 
nays  viva  voce;  if  the  roll  of  camps  shall  be  called  for, 
then  the  camps  shall  be  called  in  order,  the  number 
of  votes  each  is  entitled  to  stated,  and  the  vote  for  and 
against  the  motion  announced  by  the  chairman  of 
each  delegation,  and  if  possible  the  vote  shall  be  cast 
by  States  or  divisions. 

Sec.  8.  Balloting  shall  be  by  camps,  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  depositing  the  written  ballots  for  the 
camp.  In  balloting  for  officers  a majority  of  all  votes 
cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  If  there  is  no  elec- 
tion on  the  first  ballot  the  name  of  the  comrade  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  be  dropped, 
and  so  on  in  successive  ballots  until  an  election  is 
made. 

Sec.  9.  When  there  is  but  one  candidate ' for  an 
office,  upon  motion  and  by  unanimous  consent,  a for- 
mal ballot  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  candidate 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Sec.  10.  The  ayes  and  nays  may  be  required  and 
entered  upon  record  at  the  call  of  any  three  delegates 
from  different  departments. 

ARTICLE  III.— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  General  shall  be  head  of  this  Federa- 
tion, and  shall  enforce  its  Constitution,  By-Laws,  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  will  of  its  convention  and 
meetings,  and  to  this  effect,  he  may  issue  all  necessary 
orders.  He  shall  preside  over  the  general  conventions, 
meetings  and  reunions  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  law,  order 
or  usage,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  for  the  good 
of  the  Federation,  as  circumstances  in  his  judgment 
may  require,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  this  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws,  subject  in  all  such  decisions  and 
acts  to  appeal  to  the  general  convention  or  meeting. 
Immediately  after  entering  upon  his  office,  he  shall 
appoint  his  staff  and  all  other  general  officers  and  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  may  remove 
these  officers  and  committees  at  his  pleasure. 

LIEUTENANT  GENERALS. 

Sec.  2.  The  Lieutenant  Generals  shall  command  de- 
partments. They  shall  assist  the  General  by  counsel 
or  otherwise,  and  in  his  absence  or  disability  they  shall 
fill  his  office,  according  to  seniority  in  the  Confederate 
service. 

They  shall  push  the  enrollment  into  camps  of  all 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy  in  their  departments; 
supervise  the  work  of  their  divisions  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  all  orders  from  general  headquarters, 
pass  upon  and  forward  all  communications  between 
division  and  general  headquarters,  and  send  annual 
reports  to  the  General  one  month  before  the  annual 
meeting.  They  shall  appoint  their  staff  immediately 
after  entering  upon  their  office. 

MAJOR  GENERALS. 

Sec.  3.  Major  Generals  shall  command  divisions, 
each  State  and  Territory  forming  but  one  division  and 
having  but  one  Major  General.  The  Major  Generals 
shall  apply  themselves  to  fully  organize  their  States 
or  Territories  into  camps;  they  shall  be  careful  to  have 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  By-‘Laws 
strictly  complied  with  in  the  formation  of  camps,  and 
be  the  intermediary  in  their  relations  with  general 
and  department  headquarters;  they  shall  see  to  the 


execution  of  all  orders  received  therefrom;  they  shall 
assist  the  Lieutenant  General  by  counsel  or  otherwise, 
and  in  his  absence  or  disability  they  shall  fill  his  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  according  to  seniority 
in  the  Confederate  service.  They  shall  appoint  their 
staff  immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS. 

Sec.  4.  Brigadier  Generals  shall  command  the 
brigades  or  district  in  which  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  divide  a State  or  Territory.  They  shall  be  under 
the  Major  General  and  assist  him  in  organizing  the 
State  or  Territory;  they  shall  see  to  the  execution  of 
all  orders  received  through  him,  and  they  shall  take 
precedence  of  each  other  according  to  seniority  in  the 
Confederate  service.  They  shall  be  the  intermediary 
between  the  Major  General  and  the  camps  of  their 
brigades  and  vice  versa.  They  shall  appoint  their 
staff  immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  shall  be  allowed  as  many  aids  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
camps  in  their  district. 

CAMP  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  5.  Camp  officers  shall  have  their  duties  defined 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  camps  that  create  them,  to 
which  full  liberty  has  been  given  to  govern  themselves, 
provided  the  duties  so  defined  be  not  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

STAFF  OFFICERS.— ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

Sec.  6.  The  Adjutant  General  shall  be  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  shall  keep  correct 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  headquarters, 
and  general  meetings  and  reunions;  a roster  of  the 
general  department,  division,  brigade  and  camp  offi- 
cers, and  a roll  of  the  camps;  he  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Federation,  and  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  under  the  direction  of  the  General. 

All  returns  received  by  him  from  departments  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  proper  officer.  He  shall  prepare 
all  books  and  blanks  required  for  the  use  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  under  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  shall  be  the  keeper  of  the  seal 
of  the  Federation,  and  shall  issue  under  it  all  certifi- 
cates of  membership,  commissions  and  documents.  He 
shall  draw  requisitions  for  funds  on  the  Quartermas- 
ter General,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  and  keep 
such  other  books  and  records  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  may  require.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  showing  the  work  per- 
formed by  his  office  and  the  condition  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

He  shall  send  out  blank  muster  rolls  to  the  various 
subordinate  camps  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  an- 
nual meetings,  together  with  blank  certificates  for 
their  delegates,  with  instructions  to  the  Adjutants  of 
the  various  camps  to  send  in  such  muster  rolls  or 
roster  of  his  camp,  also  the  names  of  the  delegates 
appointed  by  their  camp  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  all  direct  to  him,  before  the  first  day  of 
the  month  next  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

Sec.  7.  The  Quartermaster  General  shall  hold  ttoe 
funds  and  vouchers  of  the  Federation.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  the  contracting  for  badges  of  the  associa- 
tion and  their  sale  to  the  camps  upon  proper  requisi- 
tion; he  shall  pay  all  warrants  drawn  on  him  by  the 
Adjutant  and  appproved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
he  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  tra*spor- 
tation  of  general  headquarters  to  and  from  general 
meetings  or  reunions,  and  he  shall  endeavor  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  by  railroads  of  delegates  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Federation. 
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INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Sec.  8.  The  Inspector  General  shall  prescribe  the 
form  of  blanks  to  be  used  for  the  inspection  of  camps, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  give 
such  special  instructions  in  reference  to  inspections 
ns  may  be  deemed  necessary.  He  shall  prepare  an  ab- 
stract of  the  reports  received  from  departments  for 
the  information  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  pre- 
sent a report  to  the  annual  meeting.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  all  investigations  ordered  for  infractions  of 
the  Constitutions  and  By-Laws  of  the  Federation  of 
the  camps,  or  for  conduct  of  any  camp  or  individual 
considered  detrimental  to  the  Federation,  which  may 
be  referred  to  him  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

SURGEON  GENERAL. 

Sec.  9.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  perform  the 
duties  properly  appertaining  to  his  office,  and  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a report  or  paper  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  medical  and  surgical  branch  of  the  Con- 
federate service. 

COMMISSARY  GENERAL. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissary  General  shall  attend  to 
any  duties  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  impose  upon 
him,  and  he  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  present  a 
written  report  or  paper  on  matters  relating  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  Confederate  army. 

CHAPLAIN  GENERAL. 

Sec.  11.  The  Chaplain  General  shall  open  and  close 
with  prayer  the  annual  and  other  meetings,  and  per- 
form such  duties  in  connection  with  is  office  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  require.  He  shall  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a written  report  or  paper  upon 
matters  relating  to  his  branch  of  the  Confederate 
service. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL. 

Sec.  12.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  perform 
the  duties  appertaining  to  that  office.  He  shall  give 
all  legal  advice  that  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  shall  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  a report  and  paper  on  the  history  of  his  de- 
partment of  the  Confederate  service. 

Sec.  13.  The  subordinate  staff  shall  perform  In  their 
respective  spheres  the  duties  of  their  offices,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  imposed  on  the  general 
staff,  as  far  as  they  can  be  applied. 

ARTIOLE  IV.— CHANNELS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

All  official  communications  in  the  business  of  this 
Federation  or  its  subordinate  commands,  must  follow 
the  usual  military  channels,  except  details  designated, 
that  is,  from  camps  to  brigades,  to  divisions,  to  de- 
partments, to  general  headquarters,  and  descending 
will  take  a reverse  channel. 

Direct  communication  from  subordinate  bodies  or 
officers  to  superiors  and  vice  versa,  passing  around 
intermediate  commanders,  will  not  be  permitted. 

ARTICLE  V.— COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and 
one  to  represent  the  camps  outside  the  former  Con- 
federate States  and  Territories.  They  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Historical  Committee  that  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  literary  and  historical 
purposes  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  3.  Relief  Committee  that  shall  have  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  relief,  pensions,  homes  and 
other  benevolent  purposes  of  this  Federation. 


Sec.  4.  Monumental  Committee  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  monuments,  graves  and  the 
Federation’s  objects  and  purposes  in  these  respects. 

Sec.  5.  Finance  Committee,  to  verify  accounts  of 
officers,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  same  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  under  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  General  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  attend  to 
such  other  matters  of  finance  that  may  be  referred  to 
it. 

Sec.  6.  These  committees  can  sub-divide  themselves 
for  purposes  of  facilitating  their  labors;  and  shall  keep 
a record  of  their  meetings,  make  reports  annually  or 
oftener,  if  required  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
shall  turn  over  their  records  to  the  Adjutant  General 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  7.  Special  committees  can  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Commanding,  when  a necessity  arises,  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  him  when  so  ordered  by  the 
general  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  All  committees  shall  meet  when  called  by 
their  chairman. 

Reports  of  committees  shall  be  sent  to  the  General- 
in-Chief  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.— FINANCES. 

Section  1.  The  fees  shall  be:  An  entrance  fee  of 

two  dollars  ($2.00)  from  each  camp,  which  shall  ac- 
company its  application  and  entitle  the  camp  to  a cer- 
tificate of  membership  free  from  cost  of  postage. 

Sec.  2.  A fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  commis- 
sion issued  to  officers,  or  certificate  to  individual  mem- 
bers, of  camps  by  general  headquarters,  which  fee 
shall  include  postage. 

Sec.  3.  A per  capita  tax  of  ten  (10)  cents  for  each 
active  member  in  good  standing  in  such  camp  and  not 
enumerated  in  any  other  camp. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  commanding  shall  fix  the  price 
of  dues  for  badges,  books  and  blanks  required  and 
issued  by  the  Federation,  which  dues  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  their  cost  and  distri- 
bution. 

Sec.  5.  All  fees  and  dues  shall  be  received  by  the 
Adjutant  General  and  by  him  turned  over  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  in  whose  custody  they  shall 
remain  until  properly  disbursed. 

Sec.  6.  The  per  capita  tax  of  ten  (10)  cents  shall  be 
apportioned  out  by  the  Quartermaster  General  as  fol- 
lows: 7.10  to  general  headquarters;  1.10  to  depart- 

ment headquarters;  2.10  to  division  headquarters,  and 
shall  be  kept  in  the  general  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  different  headquarters  separate  from  other  funds, 
to  be  paid  out  only  upon  proper  requisition  of  their 
Adjutants  General. 

Sec.  7.  Divisions  may  levy  additional  fees  and  per 
capita  tax  upon  their  camps,  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  to  meet  their  internal  expenses. 

ARTICLE  VII.— AMENDMErfTS. 

These  By-Laws  and  the  rules  and  the  regulations  of 
this  Federation  shall  only  be  altered  or  amended  at 
an  annual  meeting,  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates present. 

But  any  section  herein  may  be  suspended  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  delegates  present.  No  amendments  shall 
be  considered  unless  by  unanimous  consent,  if  a notice 
and  copy  of  it  shall  not  have  been  furnished  to  each 
camp  in  the  Federation  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before 
the  annual  meeting.  GEO.  MOORMAN, 

Official.  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
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FALSE  FLAG  OF  TRUCE  AT  ANTIETAM. 

Cleve  Rowan,  Campbellsville,  Miss.,  writes:  Are 

any  veterans  living  who  can  recall  an  incident  in 
connection  with  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  by 
the  Federals  in  the  battle  of  Antietam? 

I was  a member  of  Company  F,  Second  Mississ- 
ippi Battalion,  and  with  J.  Warren  Richmond,  my 
messmate  and  constant  companion,  as  volunteer 
sharpshooter  or  scout  after  the  charge  and 
countercharge  between  Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade, 
(Federal  Army)  whose  fame  will  be  engraven  on 
l he  brightest  pages  of  history,  and  Featherstone’s, 
afterwards  Posey’s,  and  then  Harris’s  Brigade. 
Richmond  and  I,  with  John  H.  Derrah,  of  the 
Twelfth  Mississippi  Regiment — the  man  who  shot 
his  ramrod  through  a Federal  officer  in  the  Bloody 
Angle  at  Spottsylvania — all  of  us  from  Port  Gibson, 
Miss. — occupied  the  large  dwelling  to  the  right 
of  the  apple  orchard  as  sharpshooters,  together 
with  a member  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment. 
Richmond  and  I had  made  our  way  to  the  apple 
orchard,  where  we  took  our  positions  flat  on  the 
ground,  behind  a couple  of  apple  trees,  with  a di- 
lapidated fence  in  front.  We  soon  had  our  rifles 
ranged  on  a Federal  picket  post,  containing  some 
half  dozen  Federals.  We  fired  effectually,  as  after 
each  fire  a man  would  fall  into  the  shallow  pit. 
Suddenly  a white  flag  floated  above  the  pit.  We 
ceased  firing  and  I placed  a white  handkerchief- 
obtained  from  a sutler’s  shop  on  the  Maryland  side 
and  in  rear  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  we  were  when 
Jackson  captured  the  place — on  the  end  of  my_ ram- 
rod. Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  commanding  a brigade 
in  the  division,  went  out  to  learn  the  meaning,  and 


I walked  over  to  the  picket  post  of  the  Federals  and 
joked  with  some  half  a dozen  Irish  boys,  who  gave 
me  sugar,  coffee  and  tpbacco,  and  I had  just 
finished  storing  the  articles  in  my  haversack  when 
a general  officer  and  escort  appeared  on  their  horses 
from  behind  the  hill.  As  soon  as  I saw  them,  I 
remarked:  “There  is  your  Commander,  I will  run; 
don’t  shoot  me!”  To  which  they  replied,  “Run, 
Johnnie,  we’ll  not  harm  ye.”  I returned  to  my  post 
safely.  Soon  it  was  announced  as  a “false  flag.” 
We  never  learned  the  meaning  of  the  little  incident 
but  suppose  it  was  a ruse  to  escape  our  shots  and 
give  them  time  for  some  additional  purpose. 

I was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness; 
Richmond  was  killed  in  the  Bloody  Angle  at  Spott- 
sylvania. The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  never 
had  a braver  or  better  soldier  than  Richmond,  now 
resting  among  the  unknown  at  Spottsvlvania. 


Adjutant  W.  D.  Cole,  Conway,  Ark.: 

Jeff  Davis’  Camp,  No.  213,  sends  greeting  to  our 
brothers  every  where.  We  have  a live  Camp,  con- 
sisting of  310  members,  who  enlisted  from  every 
Southern  State  except  two. 

We  believe  strongly  down  here  in  the  Rouss  Bat- 
tle Abbey.  We  believe  that  Comrade  Rouss’  pref- 
erence should  settle  it.  Again,  it  being  a national 
institution  to  stand  for  all  time,  its  object  our  jus- 
tification in  history,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  National 
Capitol  would  be  the  only  place  for  it. 


F.  L.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.,  kindly  corrects 
error  in  naming  location  of  the  Hancock  Statue,  in 
August  Veteran.  The  building  in  picture  is  a 
block  from  Pennsylvania  depot. 


HANCOCK’S  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 


Elder  J.  B.  Fletcher.  Alexandria, 
Tenn.,says:  It  has  been  my  pleasure, 
during  the  last  few  days,  to  give  Han- 
cock’s Diary  a thorough  examination, 
and  I give  it  my  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. It  is  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive book  of  the  kind  that  I have 
ever  read.  I was  a member  of  Compa- 
ny D,  Eighth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Lyon’s 
Brigade,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Dia- 
ry. I want  our  boys  to  read  it  and  re- 
read it  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50 
to  $2.00,  and  it  will  be  furnished  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Veteran  for 
$2.50.  It  will  be  given  as  a premium 
for  seven  subscriptions. 


SHADY  SIDE  OF  THE  STREET. 


Free  counsel  is  given,  especially  to 
ladies,  about  the  importance  of  walking 
on  shady  sides  of  streets.  In  summer 
weather,  make  it  a rule,  in  going  as 
much  as  two  blocks  on  streets  of  ordi- 
nary width  to  cross  over-  The  reflected 
heat  from  walls,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  sun  rays,  is  more  severe  than 
may  be  supposed. 


The  Same 
Old  Sarsaparilla. 

That’s  Ayer’s.  The  same  old  sarsaparilla  as  it  was 
made  and  sold  50  years  ago.  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
different.  There  modern  appliances  lend  speed  to  skill 
and  experience.  But  the  sarsaparilla  is  the  same  old 
sarsaparilla  that  made  the  record— 50  years  of  cures. 
Why  don’t  we  better  it?  Well,  weYre  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  raspberry:  “Doubt- 
less,” he  said,  “God  might  have  made  a better  berry. 
But  doubtless,  also,  He  never  did.”  Why  don’t  we 
better  the  sarsaparilla?  We  can’t.  We  are  using  the 
same  old  plant  that  cured  the  Indians  ana  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  not  been  bettered.  And  since  we 
make  sarsaparilla  compound  out  of  sarsaparilla  plant, 
we  see  no  way  of  improvement.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
making  some  secret  chemical  compound,  we  might.... 
But  we’re  not.  We’re  making  the  same  old  sarsaparilla 
to  cure  the  same  old  diseases.  You  can  tell  it’s  the 
same  old  sarsaparilla  because  it  works  the  same 
old  cures.  It’s  the  sovereign  blood  purifler,  and 
— it’s  Ayer’s , 
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Two  Tears  on  lie  Alabama. 


By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinuiair. 


Thirty-two  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures. A thoroughly  fascinating,  thrill- 
ing history. 

This  extraordinary  volume  in  cloth, 
$3  ; or  in  leather  $5. 

The  cloth  given  with  seven  and  the 
leather  with  twelve  subscriptions.  Or 
either  will  be  sent  with  a year’s  re- 
newal to  Veteran  for  twenty-five  cents 
above  the  price  of  the  book. 


AN  INVIGORATING  CLIMATE. 


During  the  summer  months,  the  great- 
est country  on  the  American  Continent 
is  Colorado.  Here  are  found  the  great- 
est works  of  nature,  nestled  among  the 
snow  capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies. 
From  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  “Colorado  Short  Line’’  is  the 
most  direct,  offering  as  it  does,  choice 
of  two  routes  from  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Greatly  reduced  rates  will 
be  in  effect,  account  of  the  various 
prominent  meetings  that  will  be  held 
there  during  the  summer  months.  For 
copy  of  resort  book  covering  tourist 
points  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Col- 
orado, write  H.  C.  Townsend,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis. 


This  is  a good  time  to  visit  Chicago 
and  the  summer  resorts  of  the  great 
inland  seas.  The  best  way  to  reach  the 
Lakeside  City  and  points  in  the  North- 
west is  by  the  Monon  Route,  from  Cin- 
cinnati or  Louisville  The  Monon,  by 
its  two  terminals  at  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago,  reaches  by  convenient  connec- 
tions. all  Michigan  resorts,  as  well  as 
the  Northwestern  lakes  and  mountains. 


COOKING,  BY  MRS.  CRINGAN. 

Attention  is  called  to  a “Book  of  In- 
struction in  Cooking,  with  selected 
Recipes,  written  by  Mrs.  John  W. 
Cringan  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  members  of  Mrs.  Cringan’s 
Cooking  Classes. 

This  book  is  what  its  name  implies — 
plain,  explicit  directions  for  cooking  in 
all  its  branches,  especial  attention  be- 
ing given  to  bread  making. 

The  selection  of  meat,  is  shown  by 
charts,  distinctly  marked,  as  well  as  by 
written  instructions. 

The  lessons  taught  in  this  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  were  learned 
from  actual  experience,  therefore  are 
very  clear  and  strictly  practical 

The  circumstances  attending  Mrs. 
Cringan’s  experience  and  prominence 
in  Cooking,  attest  how  earnestly  she 
has  endeavored  to  help  others 

During  a long  and  painful  illness,  in 
which  she  could  not  procure  digestible 
food,  her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  theme 
and  she  determined  upon  some  plan 
for  a cooking  class  to  be  taught  in  con- 


nection with  their  church  work.  She 
soon  had  a classof  fifty.  Soon  after,  she 
had  clas-es  also  in  Baltimore,  in  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  Miller  Manual  Labor 
School.  Mrs.  Cringan  teaches  Cooking 
Clas-es  in  the  H igh  School  of  Richmond. 
She  had  not  been  regularly  taughton  this 
subject,  but  she  became  a close  student 
with  the  best  authority  procurable — to 
build  upon  knowledge  acquired  at  her 
country  home.  Her  father,  Mr.  C C. 
Curtis,  was  a farmer  in  Gloucester 
County.  [And,  too,  he  was  an  ardent 
Confederate.  Although  too  old  to  bear 
arms,  he  diligently  gave  such  comfort 
and  aid  as  he  could  to  his  people, suffer- 
ing the  loss  of  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions and  imprisonment  on  two  occa- 
sions because  he  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.] 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.  It  is  fur- 
nished as  premium  with  eight  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Veteran. 


Look  well  to  the  books  advertised  by 
the  Veteran.  Only  those  of  special 
merit  are  furnished  by  it,  and  too  when 
they  may  be  supplied  up'  n liberal  terms. 


The  above  is  a design  of  picture  18x24  inches,  that  is  diligently  sought  by  many 
who  have  seen  it.  The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent 
by  the  Veteran  for  a renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions. 
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BEWARE  OF  OINTMENTS  FOR  CATARRH 
THAT  CONTAIN  MERCURY, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole  system 
when  entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces. 
Such  articles  should  never  be  used  except  on 
prescriptions  from  reputable  physicians,  as  the 
damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you 
can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally. acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surface  of  the  sjstem.  In  buying  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  be  Bure  you  get  the  genuine.  Jt  is 
taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  & Co.  Testimonials  free. 

4S“->old  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


A JAUNT  INTO  MEXICO. 


Twenty  years  ago  Mexico  was  practi- 
cally a closed  country  to  the  tourist 
from  ths  United  States.  Then  the  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  were  such 
that  the  journey  into  the  quaint  land 
lying  to  the  South  of  us,  implied  weeks 
of  arduous  travel,  which  only  those  in- 
ured to  hardships  could  siand.  Now, 
the  tourist  gets  into  his  Pullman  Sleep- 
er at  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  quickly  lands  him  in  “the  land 
of  the  afternoon.”  The  way  leads 
through  the  beautiful  bayou  region  of 
Louisiana,  then  amid  the  vast  pine  for- 
ests that  fringe  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Lone  uStar  State,  past  Houston,  the 
great  cotton  mart,  and  San  Antonio  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  Alamo  and  the 
Missions.  At  Spofford,  the  Mexico 
Sleeper  swings  off  from  the  main  line 
and  in  a little  while  one  crosses  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Eagle  Pass,  and  finds  oneself 
upon  the  soil  of  the  sister  Republic. 
From  here  to  Torreon  the  way  leads 
over  the  Mexican  International  and 
then  straight  down  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, past  many  quaint  and  Medieval 
towns,  through  fertile  valleys,  where 
men  are  plowing  with  slow-moving 
oxen,  over  mountain  passes, where  the 
hill  tops  flatten  into  grotesque  shapes — 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Every  mile  of 
the  way  is  fraught  with  novel  interest. 
At  each  stop  the  train  makes,  quaint 
groups  gathered  at  the  station  claim 
attention.  Their  dress  is  picturesque, 
their  speech  is  vigorous  but  musical. 
They  importune  one  with  all  sorts  of 
confections  and  trinkets  for  sale.  The 
domed  cities  and  towns  which  line  the 
way  or  are  visible  in  the  distance,  have 
the  atmosphere  of  villages  in  Palestine. 
One  may  make  a visit  limited  by  days, 
or  wander  for  weeks  and  not  be  satiat- 
ed. The  interest  of  the  city  itself  is  in- 
exhaustible, while  Zacatecas,  the  great 
mining  centre  perched  high  among  the 
mountains,  Guadalajara,  the  Boston  of 
the  country,  San  Luis  Potosi  with  its 
architecture  and  its  art,  or  Vera  Cruz 
or  Tampico  lying  amid  coffee  and  ba- 
nana plantations  upon  the  sea  coast, 
are  but  a few  of  the  hundreds  of  places 
that  attract  and  charm.  You  will 
never  regret  a journey  into  Mexico, 
which  can  be  made  so  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously via  New  Orleans  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Consult  the  nearest 
Southern  Pacific  agent  for  rates  and 
information,  or  write  to  S.  F.  B Morse, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 


DRAMA  OF  JOHNSON’S  ISLAND. 


This  is  the  title  of  a semi-historic  and 
sentimental  play  lately  produced  at 
Memphis  by  members  of  Company  A, 
Confederate  Veterans,  assisted  by  a few 
other  ex-Confederates  and  three  or  four 
ladies  of  old  Southern  families  The 
Drama  was  written  by  Col.  C.  W. 
Frazer,  ami  is  quite  comprehensive  in 
its  general  scope.  While  strictly  his- 
toric, it  also  presents  ideal  pictures  of 
Southern  home  life  at  the  beginning 
and  all  through  the  war. 

In  the  protrayal  of  faithful  and  trust- 
ed family  servants,  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  Mrs-  Stowe’s  hot-house  productions. 
It  is  full  of  vivid  reality,  all  the  more 
effective  because  acted  largely  by  old 
soldiers  who  went  through  the  scenes 
depicted. 

The  play  is  a masterpiece  in  its  way, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  give  offence 
in  any  section  of  the  country.  It  drew 
immense  houses  in  Memphis  recently, 
and  it  was  reproduced  in  Richmond 
during  the  great  Reunion.  The  num- 
erous veterans  in  the  cast  are  represent- 
ed to  fully  up  to  their  parts,  and  to  act 
as  though  living  over  the  trying  and 
touching  scenes  of  their  early  manhood. 


TAKE  YOUR  VACATION  NOW. 


Go  to  the  picturesque  Macinac  Island 
via  the  D.  & C.  (Coast  Line).  It  only 
costs  $13.50  from  Detroit,  $15  50  from 
Toledo,  $18.00  from  Cleveland  for  the 
round  trip,  including  meals  and  berths. 
Tickets  good  for  60  days,  bicycles  car- 
ried free.  One  thousand  miles  of  lake 
and  river  riding  on  new  modern  steel 
steamers  for  the  above  rates.  Send  2c. 
for  illustrated  pamphlets.  Address,  A. 
A.  Sciiantz,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit. 


SITUATION  ON  FARM  WANTED. 


A gentleman  with  experience  having  been 
reared  on  a fine  Tennessee  farm,  desires  a situa- 
tion. His  wife  understands  cooking  in  a high 
degree.  She  is  also  a fine  pianist  and  delights 
in  the  care  of  children — they  have  no  children. 
He  is  a member  in  good  standing  of  Frank  Chea- 
ham  Bivouac,  while  both  are  members  of  Tulip 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Nashville.  Address 
Earnest,  care  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A.  J.  Allen,  928  Woodland  St.  Telephone 
Barnes,  Woodland  and  Tenth. 


Send  your  name  for  a Souvenir 
of  the  Works  of  Eugene  Field, 

FIELD.,*  FLOWERS 

Che  Eugene  Tield  monument  Souvenir 

The  most  beautiful  Art  Production  of  the  cen- 
tury. “A  small  bunch  of  the  most  fragrant  of  blos- 
soms gathered  from  the  broad  acres  of  Eugene  Field’s 
Farm  of  Love.”  Contains  a selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  by  thirty-five  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  as  their  contribution  to  the  Mon- 
ument Fund.  But  for  the  noble  contributions  of  the 
great  artlst9  this  book  could  not  have  been  manufac- 
tured for  $7.00.  For  sale  at  book  stores,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.10.  The  love  offering  to 
the  Child’s  Poet  Laureate,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  create  a fund  to  build  the  Monument 
and  to  care  for  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet. 
Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir  Fund, 

180  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111- 
(Mention  Veterar  when  you  write.) 


M l . auburn;institute, 

THE  H. THANE  MILLER  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies. 

This  noted  School  of  Languages,  Literature 
and  History  was  established  in  1856,  and  each 
succeeding  year  has  witnessed  its  continued 
growth  in  usefulness  and  influence.  It  is  beau- 
tifully located  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and  hand- 
somest suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  is  of  easy  access, 
and  has  a commanding  view  of  the  city.  Among 
many  attractive  features  are  special  courses  in 
History  of  Art;  Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel ; 
Eminent  Lecturers  throughout  the  entire  year; 
Music  and  Art;  Elective  Courses  of  study.  The 
limited  number  of  pupils  received,  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  special  attention  to  Home  Training 
and  Social  Culture.  For  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation. address, 

Mrs.  H. THANE  MILLER, or  ) Mt.  Auburn* 

Miss  EMMA  LOUISE  PARRY,  > Cincinnati, 
Associate  Principal.  ; Ohio. 


WARD  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNC  LADIES. 

32nd  yearopens  Sept.  10.  Complete  in  all  appointments- 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address. 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


GONSTON  INSTITUTE, 

1212  & 1214  14  1H  ST.,  N.W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Near  Thomas  Circle.  A boarding  an i day 
school  for  young  ladies  and  girls.  Academic, 
Collegiate  and  Post-Graduate  courses.  Best  ad- 
vantages in  Must,  Modern  Languages  and  Art. 
For  catalogues  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  R.  Mason 


MISS  C.  E.  MASON’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS. 

THE 

CASTLE, 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 
N.  y.  A beau- 
tiful school 
Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  city.  All 
departments. 
Illustrated  circulars.  Refer  to  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C1 
Potter,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


STANTON  HOUSE, 

D.  J.  JONES,  Proprietor. 

Rates:  $2.00  Per  Day  ; Special  Terms 
to  Families 

Thoroughly  Renovated.  Table  the  best. 
Two  minutes  walk  frem  the 
Central  Depot. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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Qe^rgia  (loins  Insurance 

..COMPANY.. 

.COLUMBUS.  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
c pany.  1-95-iy  p 
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LANDIS  BAN  KING  CO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


trwe  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


The  COAST  LliNh  to  MACKINAC 


2 New  Steel  Passenger  Steamers 

The  Greatest  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat 
Construction— Luxurious  Equipment,  Artistic 
Furnishing,  Decoration  and  Eiiicient  Service, 

insuring  the  highest  degree  of 

COJUFORT,  SPEED  AND  SAFETY. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOSKEY,  4<  THE  SOO,”  MARQUETTE, 
j AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac  and 
Return,  including  rteals  and  Berths.  From 
Cleveland,  $18,  from  Toledo,  $15;  from  De- 
troit, $13.50. 

EVERY  EVENING 

Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 

Connecting  at  Cleveland  with  Earliest  Trains 
for  all  points  East,  South  and  Southwest  and  at 
Detroit  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest. 

Sunday  Trips  June.  July,  August  and  September  Only. 
EVERY  DAY  BETWEEN 

Cleveland,  Put=in=Bay  $ Toledo 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Address 

A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  o.  p.  ...  DETROIT,  MICH. 

THe  Detroit  & Cleveland  steam  Nav.  Co. 


This  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

*4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms.  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems,  t-eni  for 
revised  price  list  to 

FRANK  EDWARDS 

Dallas,  Texas 


“ ©ne  CounttB. 

. . . ©ne  yiafl.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Militabt  Equipment  is  at 


J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  - NEW  YORK. 


SEND  FOR  PRICK  1, 1ST. 


•NWOOOOOOOOOOOOOflOOOOOOOOOOOnOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOCMJOOOOOt. 

j W,  ft  R.  R.  R.  j 

AND 

j Nashville,  Chattanooga  & j 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  j 

j 3 DAILY  TRAINS  g j 

TO 

I CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE. 

CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

I MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  I 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

| TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS.  I 

^MIGRANT 

Crates 

I The  AtlantaExposition  will  be  thegreat-  1 

I est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  | 
| States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  ! 
| the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  | 
| low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  | 
| dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for  | 
| them. 

$ 4®*For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  8 
! information  write  to 

i J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks, 

| Trav.  Pass.  Agt„  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  | 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  § 

I Jos.M. Brown, T.M.,  C.E. Harmon, G.P.A.,  j 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

OOOOOOOO 00000000 OOOOOOOO  '3000 OOOOOOOO  '40000000 00000000 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 


IHp**  WONDERFUL  CURES. 

For  fifty  years  Botanic  Blood  Balm  (B.  B.  B.)  has 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free.  Sl.oo  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Bairn  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


The  Athenaeum, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

A School  fur  Girls  and  Young  Ladies, 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see with  Full  College  Powers. 

Location  noted  for  health.  Beautiful 
grounds.  Ample  accommodations  with 
modern  conveniences.  Experienced 
faculty.  Every  department  thoroughly 
equipped.  Preparatory  and  full  college 
course  of  instruction;  also  elective. 
The  bes>  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Stenography,  etc.  Non-secta- 
lian.  Social  advantages  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  President  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  entire  war,  and 
especially  solicits  the  patronage  of  for- 
mer comrades  Terms  moderate.  Ap- 
ply for  further  information  to 

Robert  D.  Smith,  M.A., 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

J.  M.  Robinson, 
Norton  & Co., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

JOBBERS  AND  IMPORTERS  ( >F 


Dry  Goods,  Dress 

Goods,  Notions,  Gents’ 
Furnishing,  White 
Goods,  Laces, 

and  Embroideries. 


Underwear  and  Hosiery, 
Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 
Umbrellas,  Window 

Shades  and  Curtains. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED 


“TIGER”  PANTS, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls,  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere.  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  BEST  SEWING 
MACHINE  made, 

“THE  MONARCH.” 


BUSINESS 

College. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  01  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business .]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


RUNPLE  & SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  alsopay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


•USE  THE 


When  You  Go  South. 

Beautiful  Scenery. 

Historic  Battlefields. 

Train  Service 

That  is  Not  Surpassed 

Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 

When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 

Particulars, 

Rates, 

Maps, 

Etc., 

TO 

W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Garrett, 
Bishop  of  Northern  Texas. 


St.  Mary’s  Institute, 

A College  for  the  Christian  education  of  wom- 
en, under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Situated  on  Garrett  Avenue,  Col- 
lege Hill,  Dallas,  Tex. 

College,  Preparatory,  Scientific  and  Literary 
courses.  Classics  and  Higher  Mathematics  in 
charge  of  graduates  of  Smith,  Wellesley  and 
University  of  Toronto. 

School  of  Music,  under  direction  of  best  in- 
structors, trained  in  Germany,  England  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Elocution  taught  by  a pupil  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Mac- 
kay.  New  York  City. 

Art  and  China  Painting  taught  according  to 
the  best  methods. 

Health.  Diet  and  Physical  Culture  in  charge 
of  a trained  nurse. 

Stone  building,  spacious  grounds,  electric 
lights,  furnace  heat. 

Termsof  tuition — including  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  all  English  branches,  board, 
fuel,  light,  washing— $300  per  annum.  Music, 
Art,  ana  Elocution,  extra  charges. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  ad- 
dress 

Miss  Torbert,  Principal, 

St.  Mary’s  Institute-  Dallas,  Tex. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  J ackson,  M emphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 

A.  H.  HANSOM,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.Agt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  anJTnrtisli  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No,  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WANTED  — FIVE  GOOD  MEN! 

Will  Give  Permanent  Employment. 

Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Southwestern  Publishing  House. 
Vashville.  Tennessee. 

(When  writing  mention  Veteran,' 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

. THE 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  A.G.P.A ..  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS.” 


The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  views  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3,000  acres  in  Howell 
county.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  fruit- 
growers, but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 

Mailed  free, 

Address, 

J.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


■Ml  OR  PH  I IM  F Opium.  Cocaine,  Whis- 
Ifivnrnilic  ky  Habus  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc.. free  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure.  $1.  E-tablished  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO..  Dublin,  Texas. 

A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER 

Anyone  who  will  send  in  four  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  given  a copy  of  this 
book  free  as  a premium,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  posi  paid  on  receipt  of  $1  50 
Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


SAM  JONES.  I 

“THUNDERBOLTS,”  the  latest  and  grandest  book  by 
this  world-wide  celebrity  now  out  and  for  sale  exclusively 
by  subscription.  The  only  book  given  to  the  public  by  Sam 
Jones  in  ten  years.  Edited  by  Kev.  B.  F.  Haynes.  1 n t re- 
duction by  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Key,  of  the  M.  E.  (.  hurch. 

South.  600  pages.  122  splendid  illustrations.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  A bonanza  for  agents.  Most  rapidly, 
easily  selling  book  of  the  age. 

Outfit,  Including  Prospectus,  Only  Eighty-five  Cents.  Or- 
der Outfit  at  Once,  Specifying  Territory  Desired. 


WONDERFUL  SALES. 

FIVE  TO  TEN  DOLLARS  j| 

EVERY  DAY  CAN  EASILY  BE  MADE  SELLING  THIS  WORK. 

To  prove  it,  we  give  a few  items  from  actual  sales  made  within  the  last  few  weeks: 

One  agent  in  North  Carolina  sold  25  copies  in  live  clays.  Another  sold  27  copies  in  two 

. ® . . I • _ - . .1  _ _ . . 1 . 1. 11:1  I <1. n ,1  „..n  A /at  I . _ 


r\.  Lively  tlDl  U„CU  U U1  VJI 017 1 -,IU  OOCV.  . U.  V . ...»  " O ~ - - ' 

i)s  in  ten  days.  When  you  consider  the  com  nission  we  a low  agents,  and  the  immense 
popularity  of  this  wonderful  book,  and  the  ease  wiih  wh  ch  it  sells,  th""e  is  nothing  in 
which  a live,  pushin  r man  can  engage  which  will  yield  such  profits,  f «'T  instance!  ore 
agent  made  $108.25  in  ten  dayssel ling  “Thunderbolts. ” Another  made  $39.60  in  three 
days;  ano-  her  $9.25  in  one  day;  another  $33  in  two  days;  another  $56.75  in  three  days. 

B.  F.  HAYNES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Nashville,  Terr. 


H 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  No  vaca- 
tion. Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Draughon's  Q9 
Practical  33* 


Nashville,  Tenn., 
^ Texarkana,  Tex, 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough , 
practical  ana  progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,’’ which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

$pn(l  (in  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
OUUi  UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months , than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  "combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  S5.0Q.00  — Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfill,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  $75.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Irl  Armstrong . Pine  Bluff , Ark. 


SPOTS  WHERE  IT  IS  COOL. 


No  scorching  days  or  sleepless  nights 
at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou, 
Denver  or  any  of  the  Resorts  of  the 
Rockies,  which  are  readied  via-  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  ( Colorado 
Short  Line  ) in  through  Pullman  and 
Chair  Car  Service.  Low’  tourist  rates 
now  in  effect.  H.  C.  Townsend,  Gener- 
al Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


BOSCOBEL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for 
August,  says : 

Boscobel  College  for  young  ladies  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  to  be 


found  anywhere.  It  is  situated  in  a 
capacious  • c»mpus  in  East  Nashville, 
the  grounds  being  adorned  by  a natural 
growth  of  forest  oaks  and  elms;  the 
buildings  are  all  new  and  modern.  The 
College  was  founded  about  seven  years 
ago  by  the  Baptists,  and  is  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  The  attendance 
is  several  hundred,  the  boarders  num- 
bering one  hundred.  This  year  the 
faculty  is  reorganized  and  is  as  strong 
as  any  to  be  found.  The  art  teacher  is 
a Tennessee  woman  who  was  educated 
in  Paris,  and  is  the  only  native  of  the 
State  who  ever  had  a picture  hung  in 
the  Paris  salon  for  two  successive 
seasons." 

The  equipment  is  perfect,  the  climate 
is  charming,  and  Nashville  a beautiful 
city.  The  Tennessee  Centennial,  which 
opens  here  next  May,  adds  to  the  wish 
of  all  students  who  have  to  attend  the 
unexcelled  schools  at  Nashville. 


A Standard  Work. 


Military,  Naval  and  Historical. 

The  Deftnse  of  Charleston  Harbor,  in- 
cluding Fort  Sumter  and  the 
Adjacent  Islands. 


By  Kev.  John  Johnson  of  Charleston, 

Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  in  charge  at  Fort  Sumter. 

The  second  edilion  is  in  one  volume 
of  453  pages  8vo  with  numerous  views, 
portraits,  maps  and  plans. 

Price,  in  cloth,  $4;  in  half  Rus- 
sia leather,  $5  (postpaid). 

This  book,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  handsomely  bound,  should 
be  widely  read  for  its  vivid  interest  and 
historical  accuracy.  It  is  a noble  rec- 
ord of  a noble  passage  of  war.  Its  im- 
partiality and  attractiveness  have  called 
forth  the  encomiums  of  the  highest 
authorities,  military  and  literary,  in  the 
whole  country,  North  as  well  as  South. 

The  author  tells  what  devices  and 
precautions  men  and  measures  availed 
to  make  Charleston  impregnable  to  the 
enemy  for  four  years  of  active  opera- 
tions by  land  and  water. 

Every  Confederate  who  has  a library 
should  secure  this  valuable  hook.  Ad- 
dress the  author  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  or 

The  Confederate  V/eteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterai}. 


A SOLDIER’S 
HOME. 

Thousands  of  people,  among  whom  are  many- 
old  soldiers,  are  moving  annually  to  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  where  they  can  find  conditions  'more  favora- 
ble to  their  success. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your  location 
write  to  me,  aud  perhaps  I can  assist  you.  The 


passes  through  the  finest  farming,  grazing  and  tim- 
ber lands,  and  reaches  the  most  prosperous  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Great  Southwest. 

. Our  illustrated  pamphlets,  Truth  about  Ar- 
kansas, and  Homes  in  the  Southwest,  give  a com- 
plete description  of  these  lands,  and  also  contain  a 
correct  county  map  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  I will  send  you  free,  a list  of  reliable  real 
estate  dealers  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  also  any  or  all  of  our  pamphlets  if  you 
will  write  for  them. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route  is  The  Only  Line 
operating  Through  Coaches,  Free  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  and  Pullman  Sleepers  between  Memphis  and 
the  principal  trade  centers  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Direct  connections  are  made  for  all  points  in  the 
Great  Southwest. 

Any  information  I can  give  you  will  be  cheer- 
ully  furnished. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

(Mention  Veteran 


INTERESTING  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 


“Hancock’s  Diary,”  a history  of  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee (Barteau’s)  Cavalry,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
644  pages,  containing  20  portraits  and  36  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

It  is  a history  of  whatever  army  the  author  served 
with  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  also  a history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  The  author  was  a member  of 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Buford’s  Division.  The  frontispiece 
is  a portrait  of  General  Forrest,  made  from  a fine 
steel  plate. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2.00. 
Clubs  will  be  supplied  as  follows:  Five  at  $1.75;  and 
ten  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  given  postpaid  as  a premium  for  seven 
new  subscribers  or  renewals;  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $2.50. 

Hancock’s  comrades  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  the  book. 


A specialty  is  made  of  Southern  books,  and  the 
Veteran  will  undertake  to  supply  any  thing  in  the 
market  at  specially  low  prices. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


GAINS  IN  1895. 

The  Annual  Report  Again  Makes  the  Following 
Favorable  Exhibit: 


Low  Death  Rate  Maintained. 

High  Rate  of  Interest  Realized. 

Low  Rate  of  Expense. 

Increase  in  Assets. 

Increase  in  New  Business. 

A Large  Gain  in  Surplus. 


Gain  in  Income, 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts,  - 
Gain  in  Surplus. 

Gain  in  Membership. 

Gain  in  Assets, 

Gain  n Amount  of  Insurance. 

Gain  in  Amount  N Business  Written, 
Total  Assets 
Total  Liabilities, 


$ 261,413.47 
1 13.895.05 
302,082  66 
4,363 
1,839.617.82 
9,038.080.00 
3,928.039  00 
14.555.288.63 
12.685.026.51 


Surplus,  4 per  cent.  Standard,  - - - $1,870,262.12 


JAS.  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 


Chamber  of  Commerc 
Building 
when  you  write.) 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOJSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 
is  to  appreciate  them.  ....... 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla- 
Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va- 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


BOSCOBEL  COLLEGE 


KOW  YOUNG  L.ADIES, 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


TWENTY- FIVE  Officers  and  teachers 
Beautiful  situation  in  native  woodland 
of  ten  acres.  Twenty  minutes  from  heart  of 
city  by  electric  cars.  Hot  and  cold  water 
and  baths  on  each  floor.  Sanitary  conditions 
excellent. 

Dr.  Z.  C-  Graves,  the  eminent  Tennessee 
educator,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Faculty.  Miss  Crosthwait,  the  Principal, 
has  engaged  a fine  teaching  force. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Brame, 

Mrs.  Alice  Foxworthy  Glasscock, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Ransom  Warren, 

Dr.  G.  W.  Jarman, 

Miss  Beulah  Chambers, 

M iss  Minnie  Gattinqer. 

are  names  well-known  in  the  educational 
world.  For  catalogue  or  other  information, 
address, 


MISS  CROSTHWAIT,  Principal. 


REV.  J.  O.  RUST,  Regent. 


HIL.L.  TRUNK  CO..  NASHVILLE,  TENN 


JVl anufact ui crs  and  holesale  Dealers  in 


I ieutenant  Sinclair  is  author  of  the  book,  “Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.”  See 
notice  elsewhere.  To  the  right  is  a fine  illustration  of  a monument  recently 
dedicated  at  Nicholasville,  Ky.  See  page  310. 


Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair 


Trunks,  Valises  and  Traveliug  Bags,  200  Couit  Sq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Factory  in  full  operation,  manufacturing  goods  in  all  the  grades.  We  make 
from  the  common  packing  to  the  finest  Saratoga  and  dress  trunks.  Flat  top  trav- 
eling and  steamer  trunks  a specialtv.  all  basswood,  covered  with  either  canvas 
or  steel.  Our  fine  veneer  fiber  covered  trunks  are  especially  commended.  Bags, 
from  the  common  rubber  valise  to  the  finest  grain  and  "alligator  leather, em- 
bracing all  the  styles.  Ladies’  Satchels,  Cabinet. Club  and  Gladstone.  Brices  are  l 
made  to  suit  the  times.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Factory  and  Warerooms  200  Pub.  Sq. 


| OCTOBER,  1896.  PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE.  price,  10  cents.  • 
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Military  Organizations  of  Confederates — Infantry  at  Memphis,  Cavalry  at  Nashville. — See  page  356. 


Circulation:  ’93.79,430.  ’94,121,644.  ’95,154,992.  ’96,  to  Sept.,  1 04,632 

OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

Embracing  Nearly  1,000  Camps  and  Chapters  with  over  60,000  Members. 


wnENmNE^voHK  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL 


Situated  in  the  bean 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse 
ment  d i s t r i c t s.  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  iu 
the  quiet  and  aristo 
eratic  neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park 
An  ideal  family  hotel 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL. 

Irving  Place  and  lfitt 

St..  NEW  YORK 

E.  N.  An  able,  Prop 
B.  W.  Swope,  of  Kt 
Manager. 


INVESTORS! 

The  feeling  in  our  local  market  is  improving  every  day.  People  who 
had  the  "blues”  a month  ago  are  becoming  buyers — taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the  "ground  floor.”  When  our  local  securi- 
ties go  back  to  their  customary  figures— getting  nearer  their  true  values— 
the  genuinenes  of  the  present  opportunity  will  become  apparent.  We 
have  some  choice  investments  to  oft'erjn  the  way  of  loans. perfectly  secur- 
ed and  sure  dividend-paying  securities.  Call  to  see.  us. 

Out  of  town  clients  are  invited  to  use  the  Long-Distance  Telephone  (No. 
94)  at  our  expense. 

LANDIS  BANKING  CO. 

Investment  Securities  and  Loans. 


MOTTO  BUTTONS 

100  NEW  AND  CATCHY  PHRASES. 

Send  10  cents  for  5 samples  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WHITEHEAD  & HOAC  CO., 

BADGES  AND  BUTTONS. 

Newark.  New  Jersey. 


INTERESTING  CAVALRY  HISTORY. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 


“Hancock’s  Diary,”  a history  of  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee (Barteau’s)  Cavalry,  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
644  pages,  containing  20  portraits  ana  36  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

It  is  a history  of  whatever  army  the  author  served 
with  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  also  a history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  The  author  was  a member  of 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Buford’s  Division.  The  frontispiece 
is  a portrait  of  General  Forrest,  made  from  a fine 
steel  plate. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2.00. 
Clubs  will  be  supplied  as  follows:  Five  at  $1.75;  and 
ten  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  given  postpaid  as  a premium  for  seven 
new  subscribers  or  renewals;  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  the  Veteran  a year  for  $2.50. 

Hancock’s  comrades  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  the  book. 


A specialty  is  made  of  Southern  books,  and  the 
Veteran  will  undertake  to  supply  any  thing  in  the 
market  at  specially  low  prices. 


INSURANCE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


GAINS  IN  1895. 

The  Annual  Report  Again  Makes  the  Following 
Favorable  Exhibit: 

Low  Death  Rate  Maintained. 

High  Rate  of  Interest  Realized. 

Low  Rate  of  Expense. 

Increase  in  Assets. 


Increase  in  New  Business. 


A Large  Gain  in  Surplus. 


Gain  in  Income. 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts.  - 
Gain  in  Surplus. 

Gain  in  Membership. 

Gain  in  Assets. 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance. 

Gain  in  Amount  New  Business  Written. 
Total  Assets 
Total  Liabilities. 


$ 261.413.47 
1 13.895.05 
302,082  66 
4.363 
1.839.617.82 
9.038.080.00 
3.928.039  00 
14.555.288.63 
12.685.026.51 


Surplus,  4 per  cent.  Standard,  - - - $1,870,262.12 


JAS.  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


J.M.  ROBINSON,  NORTON  & GO. 

C)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED 

‘‘TIGER”  PANTS, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls.  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere.  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  BEST  SEWING 
MACHINE  MADE, 

“THE  MONARCH.” 


We  are  selling  agents  for  a number  of  promi- 
nent Southern  mills  on  Plaids.Sheetingi.Y'arns, 
etc.,  and  can  offer  special  prices  in  bale  lots 
shipped  direct  from  the  mills. 

No  charge  for  boxes  or  drayage. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

The  sequel  of  our  success  is  our  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 


Parties  sending  orders  will  please  refer  to  the 
CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 
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5 JOBBERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Dry  Goods,  Dress 
Goods,  Notions,  Gents’ 
Furnishing,  White 
Goods,  Laces, 

? and  Embroideries. 

E,  Underwear  and  Hosiery, 

5 Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 

5 Umbrellas,  Window 
£ Shades  and  Curtains.  p 
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Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kinarect  Topics 
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Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
issue;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war;  will  be  substituted. 

Annual  Convention  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1896.  Special  rates  have  been  granted 
for  delegates.  Presidents  of  Chapters  are  earnestly 
requested  to  see  that  their  Chapters  have  delegates 
present.  Full  information  will  be  sent  each  Chapter. 

The  railroads  will  give  tickets  to  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  Reunion  at  Nashville,  Oct.  1415th,  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  A day  longer  limit 
will  be  given  those  who  come  100  miles  and  over. 
Kentucky  comrades  will  note  this  is  less  by  one- 
third  than  the  rate  originally  offered  them.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  and  urged  upon  the  South- 
ern States  Passenger  Association  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  who  are  to 
convene  in  Nashville,  November  11th.  It  will  be 
indeed  strange  and  harsh  if  they  don’t  give  the 
usual  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile,  which  has  been  the 
established  rate  for  years  to  similar  organizations. 
The  United  Daughters,  representing  nearly  one 
hundred  Chapters  in  the  various  Divisions  of  the 
Southern  States,  certainly  merit  as  high  favors  as 
any  body  of  women  in  existence. 


An  interesting  and  faithful  account  of  two  great 
reunions  is  given  in  this  Veteran  by  Albert  Sidney 
Morton  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Morton  did  not  refer  to  a 
contrast  that  is  opportune  just  now.  At  St.  Paul 
prominent  Grand  Army  veterans  declined  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  proceedings  so  as  to  give  their  time  to 
advancing  the  political  interests  of  candidates  for 
office.  At  Richmond,  as  at  all  other  Confederate 
reunions,  no  such  thing  is  ever  allowed.  The  law 
is  most  rigid  and  the  Constitution  expressly  states 
that  “Forfeiture  of  membership  shall  be  declared 
against  any  camp  allowing  political  discussions.” 
Mr.  Morton’s  criticism  of  the  failure  of  St.  Paul 
to  honor  decrepit  veterans  specially  suggests  the 
sad  reflection  that  new  generations  cannot  compre- 
hend the  sacrifice  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Union, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  vindicate  constitutional 
Rights  of  the  States,  on  the  other. 


“ THE  SUN  SHINES  BRIGHT/' 

The  greeting  to  Kentucky  comrades  in  this  Vet- 
eran occupies  considerable  space.  Aside  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  those  noble  men,  there  is  personal 
pride  in  their  coming  to  Nashville  for  their  reunion. 
A circumstance  in  this  connection  is  noted  as  ludi- 
crous. Of  course  reunions  of  Kentuckians  have 
ever  been  in  their  State,  and  when  courtesy  of  the 
floor  was  given  the  writer  at  the  last  reunion — Bow- 
ling Green — when  instead  of  something  to  say  about 
the  Veteran — his  hebby — he  explained  that  it  was 
to  invite  the  Orphan  Brigade,  Morgan’s  Cavalry, 
and  the  other  Kentucky  Camps  to  hold  their  next 
reunion  in  Nashville,  the  Commander,  Gen  Lewis, 
and  other  comrades  seemed  astounded  and  to  won- 
der if  the  speaker  was  really  sane.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  very  soon, 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  Committee  concurred  in 
accepting  the  invitation. 

Nashville,  with  characteristic  hospitality,  through 
her  Confederate  organizations,  is  preparing  a wel- 
come that  assures  happy  results. 

Comrade  Joseph  B.  O'Bryan,  eminently  successful 
in  whatever  he  undertakes,  has  been  selected  by 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac  to  have  charge  of  their 
entertainment,  and  Nashville  Daughters  will  have 
open  homes  on  the  morning  of  October  14th. 

That  it  is  reunion  time  for  the  Tennessee  Divis- 
ion, too,  is  generally  known,  so  the  occasion  will  be 
a sort  of  foretaste  of  the  joy  anticipated  for  our 
great  brotherhood 
from  everywhere 
next  spring. 

This  coming  of 
Kentucky  comrades 
to  the  capital  of  Ten- 
nessee for  a reunion 
is  especially  appro- 
priate. The  twin 
States  have  ever  f r. 
ternized  happily,  an 
it  was  in  Tennessee 
that  Kentuckians 
rallied  to  fight  their 
battles.  Neutrality 
could  not  be  exercis- 
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GEN.  JOHN  C.  BRECKENRIDGE. 


ed,  as  was  the  wish  of  Kentuckians,  and  these 
patriotic  citizens  soon  saw  that  neutrality 
could  not  be  maintained. 

Ah,  the  pathos  of  the  times  when  in  1861 
her  noble  men  came  to  Tennessee!  Mention  is 
made  in  this  connection  of  Hon.  Thos.  Bell  Monroe, 
then  three  score  and  ten.  Judge  Monroe  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  noted  daughters  of  Gen.  John  Adair, 
sister  to  that  eminent  lady  “Florida  White.”  Judge 
Monroe’s  views  and  prominence  gave  assurance  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  so  he 
came  to 
Nash  v i 1 1 e, 
where  he  for- 
mally took 
the  oath  of 
allegiance  to 
the  Confed- 
erate States 
Government. 

The  oath  was 
administered 
by  Judge  W. 

H.  H u m - 
phreys.  The 
Nashville 
Union  and 
American  oi 
October  7, 

1861,  in  a 

lengthy  edi-  gen.  wm.  preston. 


GEN.  BEN  HARDIN  HELM. 


torial  about  it,  mentioned  that  the  two  eminent 
jurists  had  held  like  positions  as  United  States 
District  Judges  in  their  respective  States  for  many 
years,  that  Judge  Monroe  had  been  a jurist  of  emi- 
nence for  about  forty  years,  etc. 

Judge  Monroe  went  directly  from  Nashville  to  his 
native  Virginia.  The  two  brothers  who  were  fa- 
tally wounded  at  Shiloh  were  sons  of  Judge  Mon- 
roe. (See  page  343.)  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
Kentucky  in  the 
Confederate 
Congress. 

After  the  war 
Judge  Monroe 
spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
days  at  Pass 
Christian, 

Miss.,  where  his 
two  daughters, 

Misses  Kate 
and  Polly,  still 
reside. 

These  kin- 
dred associa- 
tions between  gen.  Roger  w.  hanson. 
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Kentucky  and*Tennessee  are  in  many  ways  sacred. 
The  late  Col.  Wm.  Logan  Clarke, -who  was  valiant 
and  popular  in  the  Orphan  Brigade,  made  his  resi- 


GEN.  S.  B.  BUCKNER. 


dence  in  Nashville  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
and  many  comrades  will  visit  the  family  (315  North 
Vine  Street)  while  here. 

THE  ORPHAN  BRIGADE — KENTUCKIANS. 

Data  furnished  by  Thos.  D.  Osborne,  Secretary: 
The  Orphan  Brigade,  officially  styled  the  First 
Kentucky  Brigade  of  Infantry,  and  probably  the 
most  famous  body  of  Southern  soldiers,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  June,  1861,  Gen. 
W.  T.  Withers,  Colonels  James  W.  Hewitt  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Johnson,  backed  by  wealthy  citizens  of  Louis- 
ville, began  the  work  of  recruiting  soldiers  for  the 
South.  In  July  following,  Camp  Boone,  two  miles 
from  the  L.  & N.  Railroad  and  seven  miles  from 
Clarksville,  was  laid  off.  Young  men  rallied  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  nation.  Col.  Hewitt 
resigned  from  the  noted  S venth  New  York  Regi- 
ment and  came;  Capt.  Ed.  P.  Byrne,  a Kentuckian 
living  in  Mississippi,  had  six  brass  cannon  cast  at 
Memphis  and  brought  them  with  him  to  Camp 
Boone;  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  marched  as  a 
private  in  the  ranks  until  killed  at  Shiloh. 

Thirty  years  after  the  war  Prof.  Shaler,  of  Har- 
vard, in  his  great  articles  on  “The  Natural  Man,” 
published  in  Scribner's  Magazine , selected  the  Or- 
phan Brigade  as  the  typical  one  of  the  nation,  and 
said:  “This  was  the  most  purely  American  command 
in  either  army,  and  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  soldiers  in  the  modern  world.” 


MThe  organization  of  the  regiment  was  as  follows: 
Second  Kentucky,  Col.  Roger  W.  Hanson;  Fourth 
Kentucky,  Col.  Robert  P.  Trabue;  Sixth  Kentucky, 
Col  Joseph  H.  Lewis;  Ninth  Kentucky,  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Hunt.  The  first  formal  announcement  of'  the 
Brigade  was  in  General  Order  No.  51,  October  28, 
1861,  by  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  It  was  com- 
manded in  whole  or  in  part  at  different  times  by 
Brig. -Generals  Simon  B.  Buckner,  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, William  Preston,  Roger  W.  Hanson,  Ben 
Hardin  Helm  and  Joseph  H.  Lewis.  It  was  com- 
plimented by  the  Generals,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Braxton  Bragg,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  and  John  B.  Hood. 

The  Orphan  Brigade  fought  in  every  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  in  front  of  almost  every  State 
capital  in  the  South;  opened  many  of  the  battles  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  often  covered  the  retreats. 
No  soldiers  were  better  drilled;  they  won  every 
prize  in  the  army  drills,  the  most  notable  being  the 
brigade  drill  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1863. 

In  battle  the  Orphan  Brigade  “always  charged 
and  captured  the  enemy’s  stronghold,”  but  the  loss 
was  great.  At  Shiloh  it  lost  844  out  of  2401;  at 
Murfreesboro,  431  out  of  812;  at  Chichamauga  471 
out  of  a total  of  1312.  Prof.  Shaler  in  his  Scribner 
article  states  that  the  one  hundred  days  battle  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  on  to  the  surrender,  surpasses 
allrecords:  “The  moral  and  physical  patience  exhib- 
ited ’being  without  a parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOSEPH  H.  LEWIS. 


history.  The  Orphan  Brigade  left  Dalton,  May  7, 
1864,  with  1140  men,  reached  Atlanta  (one  hundred 
days  later)  with  240;  they  had  received  more  than 
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Private  Thos. 
DeCourcy  Os- 
borne, Secre- 
tary of  the  Or- 
phan Brigade, 
was  born  No- 
vember 8,  1844, 
in  Owen  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  and 
came  with  his 
father  and  fam- 
ily to  L ou  is- 
ville  in  1847. 
Attended  the 
city  schoo  1 s 
and  afterwards 
completed  his 
education  at 
Union  Uni 
versity.  Left 
school  at  the 
opening  of  the 
war,  served  as 
a private  in 
Co.  A.,  Sixth 
Kentucky  In- 
thomas  decourcy  osborne.  fan  try;  was 

seriously  wounded  and  left  on  the  battlefield  at 
Dallas,  Ga.,  May  28,  1864;  was  recaptured,  but  was 
disabled  for  service  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  began  newspaper  work  in  1868,  and  has 
been  thus  engaged  for  twenty-eight  years.  Is 
prominent  in  benevolent  and  church  work,  holding 
Secretaryships  in  both.  In  fraternal  circles  is  a 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Honor,  Chosen  Friends  and  Royal  Arcanum. 

KINSHIP  WITH  KENTUCKY. 

The  gallant  John 
Pelham  was  of  Ken- 
tucky stock,  but  born 
in  Alabama, September 
7,  1838.  He  was  re- 
corded by  the  London 
Times  as  having  ex- 
celled all  others  on  both 
sides  in  the  great  con- 
flict. He  left  West 
Point,  within  a week 
of  time  to  receive  com- 
mission, to  battle  for 
his  native  Southland. 
It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  best  athlete  at  the 
Academy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  visiting 
there  in  1860,  was  much  impressed  with  his  horse- 
manship. It  was  a sensation  among  cadets.  The 
history  of  Pelham’s  magnificent  career  is  romantic 
in  the  extreme. 

“I  am  a Kentucky  Democrat  born  in  Illinois,” 
was  the  proud  speech  of  a young  daughter  of  the 
late  M.  T.  Scott  and  niece  of  Vice-President 
Stevenson. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  both 
born  in  Kentucky. 


Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  whose  character  will 
grow  while  there  is  a history  of  the  human  race, 
was  born  in  Kentucky. 

John  C.  Breckinridge  was  a thorough  Kentuckian. 

»MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME,  GOOD  NIGHT. 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  my  old  Kentucky  home, 

’Tis  summer,  the  darkies  are  gay  ; 

The  corn-top’s  ripe,  and  the  meadow’s  in  the  bloom. 
While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day ; 

The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor, 

All  merry,  all  happy  and  bright, 

By’n-by  Hard  Times  comes  a-knocking  at  the  door, 
Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night ! 

They  hunt  no  more  for  the  ’possum  and  the  ’coon 
On  the  meadow,  the  hill  and  the  shore ; 

They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door ; 

The  day  goes  by  like  a shadow  o’er  the  heart, 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight ; 

The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  part, 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night! 

The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  will  have  to  bend, 
Wherever  the  darky  may  go  ; 

A few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  end 
In  the  field  where  the  sugar  canes  grow  ; 

A few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  weary  load, 

No  matter,  ’twill  never  be  light; 

A few  more  days  till  we  totter  on  the  road, 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night ! 

Chorus : 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  Oh  ! weep  no  more  to-day  ! 

We  will  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home, 

For  the  old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 


DEATH  OF  THREE  HEROES. 

Felix  Motlow,  Mulberry,  Term.,  writes: 

To  the  article  about  Confederate  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs in  August  Veteran  by  Capt.  Ridley,  I wish  to 
add  three  others  who  were  shot  by  the  invaders. 
They  are  W.  T.  “Billy,”  Green,  Tom  Brown  and 
Bill  Davis,  all  soldiers,  but  dubbed  “bushwhackers.” 
They  were  captured  three  or  lour  miles  from  Lynch- 
burg and  shot  without  the  formality  of  even  a 
“drum  head”  court-martial.  They  were  a trio  of 
the  bravest  martyrs  that  ever  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  home.  They  were  not  shooting  at  the 
enemy,  but  were  endeavoring  to  get  away  from 
them.  Davis  and  Green  were  on  one  horse  when 
captured.  Davis  was  shot  and  Green  had  surrender- 
ed when  a Federal  officer  came  rushing  up,  exclaim- 
ing to  his  subordinate:  “Shoot  the  d bush- 

whacker. Why  did  you  let  him  surrender?”  Where- 
upon Green  sprang  like  a young  lion  upon  the  Fed- 
eral, wrenched  his  pistol  from  his  grasp  and  shot 
him  down,  when  the  Federals  literally  riddled  him 
with  bullets.  Davis  and  Brown  died  equally  as 
brave,  but  without  such  desperate  resistance. 


Correction  is  made  of  the  error  in  name  of  Thos. 
G.  Brent,  which  was  published  as  Brunt,  on  page 
264  of  August  Veteran. 
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PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 


John  D.  Billings,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1896: 

In  reading  the  last  issue  of  your  always  interest- 
ing magazine,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  state- 
ments in  an  article  entitled  The  National  Flag , 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones  when  speak- 
ing to  that  topic  recently  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  general  impression  left  upon  me  after 
reading  the  article  was  that  whatever  honor  and 
distinction  this  country  has  achieved  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  Virginia  and  the  South,  and  that  Old 
Glory,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  should  be  regarded 
as  a sectional  and  not  as  a national  flag.  But  this 
letter  is  not  written  to  abate  by  a jot  the  credit  that 
belongs  to  any  State  or  section  in  the  building  of 
this  great  nation.  Let  honor  fall  wherever  honor 
is  due,  however,  and  acting  on  this  principle  I most 
respectfully  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  above  article  that  Virginia  fur- 
nished more  troops  to  the  patriot  armies  of  the 
Revolution  than  any  other  colony.  All  that  any 
son  of  Massachusetts  asks  is  the  facts  found  in  the 
record.  The  reverend  gentleman  is  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  date  May  10,  1790, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  that  Massachusetts 
enlisted  of  continental  soldiers  and  militia,  from 
1775  to  1783,  92,562  men,  while  Virginia  in  the 
same  time  enlisted  but  52,715. 

As  the  estimated  population  of  the  former,  based 
on  the  census  of  1790,  was  at  that  time  378,787, 
while  Virginia’s  on  the  same  basis  was  747,610,  it 
will  readily  be  computed  that  whereas  the  Bay 
State  furnished  about  24  per  cent,  of  her  people  for 
the  armies,  the  Old  Dominion  furnished  but  about 
7 per  cent.  As  a fact,  Massachusetts  stands  first 
among  the  old  thirteen  colonies  in  this  respect, 
while  Virginia  stands  tenth.  I make  no  comment, 
only  state  the  fact. 

Again  he  states  that  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  and 
Winfield  Scott — two  Virginians — and  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  of  Tennessee,  were  unquestionably  the  men 
who  shed  the  most  lustre  on  the  flag  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Well,  from  one  point  of  view  I agree  with 
him,  but  it  gratifies  me  to  know  that  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  is  responsible  for  the  present 
existence  of  the  National  Flag  undivided,  there 
were  found  hundreds  of  brave  men  who  gallantly 
followed  where  these  worthies  so  gallantly  led.  I 
yield  first  place  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  for 
Winfield  Scott.  He  was  the  idol  of  my  youth  and 
held  the  respect  of  my  manhood;  but  I do  not  for- 
get that  the  brigade  which  brought  a generous  por- 
tion of  the  lustre  to  his  name  in  this  war  was  com- 
posed of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  the  Eleventh 
Vermont,  the  Twenty-second  Connecticut  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  every  inch 
as  sturdy  patriots  and  every  whit  as  brave  as  their 
distinguished  leader. 

All  of  which  summed  up  is  intended  to  show  that 
no  State  or  section  has  or  has  had  a monoply  of  the 
greatness  or  the  goodness  of  this  country.  It  is 
easier,  I think,  for  anyone  to  be  a partisan  than  it  is 
to  be  a patriot,  but  partisanship  should  sink  out  of 
sight  in  the  presence  of  the  National  Flag. 


DR.  JONES’  REJOINDER. 

Editor  The  Veteran: 

I thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
Mr.  Billings'  criticism  on  my  Chattanooga  speech, 
with  a rejoinder  as  brief  as  I can  well  make  it. 

1.  I was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  make  a speech  at 
the  flag  raising.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  Chicago,  had 
made  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  address,  and  I 
uttered,  in  my  opening  sentence,  a hearty  u.Amen!” 
to  what  he  had  so  well  said. 

2.  Mr.  Billings  says:  “The  general  impression  left 
upon  me  after  reading  the  article  was  that  whatever 
honor  and  distinction  this  country  has  achieved  be- 
longs almost  exclusively  to  Virginia  and  the  South, 
and  that  Old  Glory,  therefore,  in  its  origin  should 
be  regarded  as  a sectional  and  not  as  a national 
flag.”  I did  not  say  so.  I was  speaking  for  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South,  and  was  simply  telling  a few 
of  the  things  that  they  had  done  to  give  the  flag  a 
right  to  float  at  all  as  a national  ensign  and  to  add 
luster  and  glory  to  it,  and  was  showing  (against  the 
prevalent  idea  at  the  North)  that  n<>  section  has  a 
better  right  than  we  to  glory  in  the  old  flag.  If 
Mr.  Billings  had  been  speaking  on  the  occasion  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  legitimate  for  him  to 
have  told  what  Massachusetts  has  done  to  add 
luster  to  the  flag  and  glory  to  the  Union.  He 
might  have  quoted  from  Websters’s  famous  reply  to 
Hayne,  so  familiar  to  every  school-boy  because  it 
has  been  in  all  of  the  school-books.  And  a South 
Carolinian  present  might  have  quoted  Hayne's 
superb  rejoinder,  which  is  not  familiar  to  even 
Southern  school-boys  because  it  has  not  been  in  the 
school-books. 

3.  But  the  chief  point  in  the  article  is  the  reply 
to  my  statement  that  “Virginia  furnished  more 
troops  than  any  other  colony”  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  reference  of  Mr.  Billings 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  May  10th, 
1790,  would  seem  to  settle  it  against  me.  I regret 
that  I have  not  access  just  now  to  that  report — I 
will  examine  it  at  my  earliest  opportunity— and 
without  doubting  that  Mr.  Billings  gives  the  figures 
as  he  understands  them  to  be  collated  from  the  re- 
port, (he  does  not  quote  the  exact  language  of  the 
report),  yet  I know  enough  about  such  matters  to 
know  that  inferences  drawn  at  second  hand  from 
official  documents  are  frequently  misleading  and 
incorrect.  Sometimes  tj’pographical  errors,  or  mis- 
takes in  copying,  creep  in,  and  more  than  once  I have 
known  serious  errors  thus  made  and  perpetuated. 
Reserving,  therefore,  the  right  of  future  critical 
examination  of  these  figures,  I have  now  to  say: 

a.  I made  my  statement  on  the  authority  of  several 
books  which  I had  read,  and  especially  on  the  state- 
ment of  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  of  Georgia,  who,  in  an 
address  before  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  Association  delivered  at  Rich- 
mond October  10,  1895,  said  in  reference  to  troops 
furnished  by  the  several  colonies  during  the  Revo- 
lution: “It  is  the  glory  of  North  Carolina  to  have 
shed  the  first  blood  for  colonial  liberty  at  Alamance 
in  1771,  and  having  given  her  sons  to  the  common 
cause,  she  fought  to  the  finish.  Maryland  furnished 
20,000  men,  South  Carolina  31.000,  Georgia  nearly 
as  many,  and  Virginia  56,000.  South  Carolina 
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doubled  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia outnumbered  New  York,  and  Virginia  sent 
16.000  more  men  than  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts 
did  the  noblest  of  all  of  the  Northern  States,  yet 
South  Carolina  sent  37  out  of  42  of  its  arms  bearing 
men,  and  Massachusetts  32  out  of  42.  From  official 
reports  it  is  gleaned  that  the  States  of  the  Northern 
Division  sent  100  men  for  every  227  arms-bearing 
population,  and  the  South  sent  100  out  of  every  209.” 

Now,  General  Evans  is  a man  as-  careful  and 
accurate  in  his  statements  as  he  was  brave  and 
skillful  in  battle. 

b.  Any  figures  which  would  give  Virginia  a place 
as  tenth  in  furnishing  troops  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  which  she  did  so  much  to  bring  on, 
should  be  very  carefully  weighed.  They  bear  on 
their  very  face  marks  of  inaccuracy . 

c.  But  I think  I have  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
this  apparently  irreconcilable  discrepancy  in  the 
figures. 

I have  before  me  a “Historical  Register  of  the 
officers  of  the  Continental  Army”  compiled  by  F. 
B.  Heitman  from  official  records  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Heitman  says  that  the  records  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  that  the  table  he  gives  of  the  number  of 
troops  furnished  is  only  an  approximate  estimate, 
but  the  best  that  can  be  done  from  the  material  ac- 
cessible. He  also  estimates  that  the  numbers 
given  in  his  table  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  num- 
bers actually  in  service , inasmuch  as  troops  enlisted 
for  short  periods  were  discharged  when  their 
terms  expired  and  were  enlisted  again  and  again 
as  emergencies  arose,  and  counted  earcli  time  that 
they  cntisted.  This  table  gives  Mass,  an  enlistment 
of  67,907  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  20,000 
State  troops,  militia,  etc.,  being  a total  of  87,907, 
4,660  less  than  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Billings. 

It  gives  Virginia  26,678  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  30,000  State  troops,  militia,  etc.,  total  56.678, 
being  2,962  more  than  Mr.  Billings’  figures.  But 
my  chief  reason  for  quoting  these  figures  is  to 
show  the  unreliability  of  these  official  records,  and 
to  suggest  that  it  may  be  that  they  were  better  count- 
ers in  the  “old  Bay  State”  than  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, and  that  the  troops  of  Mass,  enlisted  more  fre- 
quently than  they  did  in  Virginia.  At  all  events  I 
must  look  into  the  matter  more  carefully  before  I 
consent  to  put  Virginia  in  the  place  assigned  her  by 
Mr.  Billings. 

And  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Virginia  troops 
were  not  kept  at  home  to  defend  her  own  soil , but 
that  they  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  tight  from 
Quebec  and  Boston  to  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

4.  Mr.  Billings  thinks  that  the  reputation  of 
Winfield  Scott  in  the  war  of  1812  was  made  largely 
by  the  “sturdy  patriots”  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania who  composed  his  brigade — he  says  noth- 
ing of  the  troops  commanded  by  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  were  equally 
‘.‘sturdy  patriots”  I suppose. 

Now,  I candidly  confess  that  I did  not  know  the 
composition  of  Gen.  Scott’s  Command  when  he 
“won  his  spurs”  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  but  I am  quite 
willing  to  receive  Mr.  Hillings’  statement  of  it,  only 
expressing  my  surprise  that  a '•'•National"  patriot 
such  as  he  should  speak  of  the  '•'•Sectional"  character 


of  the  troops.  I cordially  congratulate  him  that  he 
has  found  three  New  England  Regiments  who  bore 
honorable  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  for  his  adroit  at- 
tack on  my  statement  induces  me  to  retort,  (as  I did 
not  say  in  my  speech),  that  the  opposition  to  the 
war  was  so  great  in  New  England  that  it  was  de- 
nounced by  press,  platform  and  pulpit,  and  every 
measure  of  Congress  to  raise  men  or  money  practi- 
cally nullified,  and  the  opposition  finally  culminat- 
ed in  the  famous  Hartford  Convention — the  first 
Secession  Convention  ever  held  in  this  country — 
which  resolved  that  the  New  England  States  would 
exercise  their  “inalienable  rights”  and  secede  from 
the  Union  if  the  war  was  not  stopped  by  a designat- 
ed day. 

So  that,  but  for  the  coming  of  peace  prior  to  the 
appointed  day,  the  General  Government  would  have 
been  compelled,  in  the  midst  of  a Foreign  War,  to 
meet  the  question  of  the  Secession  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  now  on 
what  might  have  been,  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  Southern  States  at  least  would  have  voted: 
“Wayward  sisters,  depart  in  peace.” 

5.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Billings — “It  is  easier, 
I think,  for  any  one  to  be  a partisan  than  it  is  to  be 
a patriot,  but  partisanship  should  sink  out  of  sight 
in  the  presence  of  the  National  Flag” — is  all  very 
fine  sentiment;  but  who  is  the  “partisan,”  and  who 
the  “patriot”  in  this  case?  Is  he  not  repeating  the 
old  saw  in  ecclesiastical  discussion:  '•'•Orthodoxy  is 
my  Doxy , and  Heterodoxy  is  somebody  else' s Doxy?" 

The  truth  is  that  our  brethren  at  the  North,  and 
especially  those  who  dwell  around  “the  Hub,”  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as 
par  excellence  “the  patriots”  of  the  country  and  the 
poor  benighted  dwellers  in  “Dixie”  as  “Rebels.” 
“Traitors”  and  “Partisans”  because  they  have 
dared  to  differ  from  them,  that  I am  not  surprised 
that  my  little  speech  (in  which  I meant  simply  to 
show  that  we  of  the  South  have  some  right  to  claim 
an  interest  in  the  country  and  the  old  flag)  should 
have  elicited  this  adverse  criticism  from  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  lives  under  the  eves  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  be  regarded  by  him  as  “par- 
tisan” and  “sectional,”  if  not  downright  impu- 
dence. Well!  I suppose  that  I must  try  to  meekly 
bear  his  displeasure.  I have  borne  several  things 
since  1860.  But  this  tongue  of  mine  shall  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth — this  right  hand  of  mine 
shall  forget  its  cunning  with  the  pen — ere  I cease 
to  maintain,  on  every  proper  platform  and  against 
all  comers,  that  no  section  of  our  common  country 
contributed  more  to  establish  and  build  up  the  Un- 
ion, and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
or  has  done  more  to  add  lustre  to  the  stars  that 
glitter  on  “old  Glory,”  and  no  section  has  a better 
right  to  be  proud  of  our  country’s  history,  or  to 
labor  for  its  future  prosperity,  greatness,  honor  and 
glory,  than  our  Southland — the  home  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Jackson,  Davis  and  Lee. 

J.  Wm.  Jones. 

Miller  School , Va. , Sept.  16 , i8q6. 


The  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ballard  mentioned  on 
page  279  of  the  August  Veteran,  should  have  been 
Bullard. 
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TWO  GREAT  REUNIONS. 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  MORTON,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
federate Reunion  in  Richmond  on  July  2nd,  and 
again  at  the  Grand  Army  Encampment  in  St.  Paul 
on  September  2nd.  The  dates  were  two  months 
apart,  the  distance  less  that  1,500  miles,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  I read  the  object  lessons  thus  pre- 
sented to  my  enquiring  eyes  that  the  wonderful  dif- 
ference between  the  two  peoples,  required  for  its 
measurement  the  limitless  vastness  of  space. 


GROUP  OF  SONS  OF  VETERANS  AT  RICHMOND. 

(Photo,  by  Miss  Edyth'Carter  Beveridge.) 

Let  me  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I seek  to  cast  no 
stricture  upon  the  Federal  soldier  nor  his  posterity; 
I accord  to  every  man  the  right  of  his  own  opinion, 
demanding  of  him  the  same  privilege  for  myself 
and  for  those  who  believed  they  were  right  and 
fought  for  their  convictions  against  those  who 
knew  they  were  right.  I have  to-day  but  the  kind- 
liest sentiments — indeed,  it  was  that  very  feeling  of 
kindliness  for  the  old  soldier  that  led  me  to  notice 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  reception  of  Con- 
federates in  Richmond  and  Federals  in  St.  Paul. 

In  both  cities  the  streets  were  crowded;  gay  fes- 
toons of  bright-hued  bunting  charmed  the  eye  as 
they  waved  their  graceful  welcomes  accentuated  by 
the  stirring  breezes;  both  cities  threw  their  gates 
open  and  the  doors  of  every  house  swung  on  their 
hinges  to  receive  the  visitor  from  afar;  but  here 
the  parallel  ends,  for  neither  the  magnificent  charge 
of  Pickett  at  Gettysburg, — the  grandest  charge  the 
world  ever  witnessed — nor  the  stubborn  stand  that 
Hancock  made  against  this  terrible  onslaught  were 
as  true  portrayers  of  the  cardinal  differences  exist- 


ing between  the  two  great  peoples  (I  use  this  term 
with  its  full  significance)  of  this,  our  country,  as 
were  these  two  veteran  gatherings. 

Takingthem  inorder— Richmond  first:  Thestreets 
were  lined,  the  houses  crowded — the  same  is  true 
of  St.  Paul,  but  in  Richmond  men,  women  and 
children  welcomed  the  old  battle-scarred  heroes 
with  yells  (not  cheers)  of  triumph  and  enthusiasm 
that  knew  no  bounds;  from  infantile  throats  came 
that  electrifying  sound — that  ‘‘Ya  hoo!”  which,  em- 
anating from  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  thrilled 
the  heart  of  the  civilized  globe.  They  yelled  for 
the  old,  crippled,  aged-ridden  soldiers;  for  the  flags 
riddled  with  shot,  powder-burnt,  moth-eaten,  hut 
grand  in  the  sublimity  of  defeat,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  shout  was  for  the  living 
and  dead  of  a cause  long  since  buried.  When  an. 
old  flag  hanging  in  tatters  was  borne  along,  a per- 
fect cyclone  of  sound  greeted  it,  and  when  one"  of 
the  few  of  our  old  commanders  still  living  passed  by, 
the  air  vibrated  with  the  inharmonious  harmony 
bursting  from  the  throats  of  sires  and  scions.  I 
well  remember  a lad  not  six  years  old  who  stood 
near  me  on  that  memorable  occasion  and  whose 
absolute  abandon  of  enthusiasm  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  around.  An  old  gentleman  approached 
him  and  began  to  question  him,  but  the  boy  found 
time  to  reply  only  between  his  yells.  The  dialogue 
was  something  like  this:  “What  is  your  name?” 

“ , Ya-hoo!”  “What  are  you?”  “A  Confed- 

erate, ya-ho  >!”  “Who  was  the  greatest  man  on 
earth?”  “General  Lee — ya-hoo!”  The  old  gentle- 
man smiled,  saying,  “The  boy  has  learned  his  les- 
son well,”  but  the  boy  was  still  yelling.  Wade 
Hampton  halted  just  in  front  of  my  stand.  Men 
and  women  rushed  out  to  grip  the  hands  of  the  old 
war  horse,  three  children  were  lifted  into  his  sad 
die  and  kissed  by  him  while  twenty  thousand 
throats  shouted  for  the  chieftain  and  babies  (the 
grandsires  of  the  children  were  on  Jeb  Stuart’s 
Staff).  An  old  woman,  clad  in  rusty  black,  with 
her  crepe  veil  handing  in  limp  folds  behind  her, 
dashed  out  into  the  street  and  gathering  in  her 
arms  a battle  flag  bearing  the  inscription  “From 
Bethel  to  Appomattox”  kissed  it,  saying:  “My 

only  son  died  under  that  flag.  I must  kiss  it  once 
more.”  There  was  not  a dry  eye  in  sight  of  her. 
And  the  music  if  passing  bands  sought  to  play 
an}’  ordinary  march,  there  arose  from  both  sides  of 
the  street,  from  the  windows,  from  the  very  house- 
tops, a cry  that,  drowning  these  notes,  brought 
them  back  to  life  reincarnated  in  symphonies  that 
pleased  the  Southern  ear  It  was  “Dixie!”  “Mary- 
land!” “Bonnie  Blue  Flag!”  that,  echoing  from 
thousands  of  throats,  forced  the  bands  to  strike  up 
any  one  of  these  three  tunes,  each  of  which  senti- 
ment was  doublelocked  in  every  Southern  heart, 
and  when,  yielding  to  the  universal  cry,  they  sound- 
ed the  first  note  of  any  one  of  these  tuneful  remind- 
ers of  the  past,  from  ten  thousand  throats  there 
rose  a tumultuous  cry  of  enthusiastic  welcome  for 
the  strains  to  which  the  gray  clad  heroes  had 
marched,  for  the  inspiring  notes  that  had  so  often 
been  both  reveille  and  taps  to  the  sleeping  South- 
ern dead.  It  was  a day  of  recollection;  each  stone 
in  the  historic  city  was  graven  with  mementoes, 
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each  heart  that  pulsed  within  its  walls  was  filled 
with  the  glories  of  the  past  which,  though  temper- 
ed with  sad  memories  and  the  sorrows  of  the  pre- 
sent, burst  forth  in  one  grand  pean  of  triumph,  one 
glorious  shout  of  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the 
lamented  dead,  for  the  heroic  living.  That  night 
scarcely  a man  in  Richmond  could  speak  above  a 
whisper;  his  voice,  rolling  on  through  the  blue 
ether,  had  gone  to  mount  guard  over  the  immortal 
dead  of  a hundred  hard-fought  fields. 


And  now,  St.  Paul: — From  every  Slate  had  come 
the  men  who  fought  to  preserve  intact  this  Union, 
nor  was  the  city  remiss  in  its  welcome.  Triumphal 
arches,  the  national  colors  and  lights  of  every  hue 
betokened  the  holiday  array  of  the  Saintly  City,  but 
the  heart  was  lacking.  Of  the  irrepressible  enthu- 
siasm one  would  naturally  expect  to  see  on  such  an 
occasion  there  was  none.  Neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense were  spared  to  give  the  old  fellows  a royal 
welcome,  and  yet,  I really  think  had  such  a wel- 
come been  accorded  the  Confederate  veterans  they 
would  have  left  Richmond  on  the  next  train.  When 
the  Grand  Army  paraded  the  streets  were  blocked, 
stands  were  erected  everywhere  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  people  viewed  the  parade, 
but  I was  absolutely  astounded  at  the  apathy,  the 
woodenness  of  the  onlookers.  I missed  the  spon- 
taneous yell  of  untrammeled  enthusiasm  and  in  its 
place  I heard  at  long  intervals  the  studied,  modu- 
lated “Hip!  Hip!  Hurrah!"  The  interstice  was  fill- 
ed with  the  silent  waving  of  a handkerchief  here 
and  there.  I missed  the  torn,  aged,  dimmed  stand- 
ards that  faced  Johnston  at  Manassas,  Jackson  at 
Fredericksburg,  Pickett  at  Gettysburg,  Fee  at  Ap- 
pomattox, and  in  their  place  T saw  fluttering  in  the 


breeze  beautiful  flags  of  richest  silk  newly  made, 
because  they  bore  the  forty-fifth  star  added  on  the 
4th  of  this  last  July.  A flag,  whether  new  or  old, 
is  an  emblem,  and  to  that  flag  attaches  all  glory 
won  under  its  colors,  but  the  choicest  emblem  is 
that  particular  flag  which  floated  above  a sea  of 
fire,  and  right  here  lies  the  difference  between  the 
people  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South;  the  for- 
mer lay  their  old  flags  away  in  glass  cases,  throw- 
ing to  the  breeze  new  pieces  of  bunting  without 
history  or  age;  the  latter,  living  as  they  must  in  the 
past,  are  satisfied  only  when  vouchsafed  a sight  of 
a guerdon  which  has  been  the  silent  witness  of 
mighty  deeds. 

The  old  soldiers  had  a right  to  expect  a cheer  here 
and  there  as  they  marched,  but  if  thev  anticipated 
it,  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  only  huzzas  I 
heard  were  over  something  new  and  novel,  nothing 
old.  A cripple  hobbled  along  on  his  crutches 
amidst  profound  silence;  a blind  man  led  by  his 
daughter  marched  along  without  eliciting  a single 
“God  speed  you!”  but  a speckled  hen  perched  on  a 
drum  head  brought  the  “Hip!  Hip!  Hurrah!”  A 
Southern  woman,  daughter  of  a Confederate  officer 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  cause,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  apathy  of  the  onlookers  that,  unable  longer 
to  restrain  herself,  she  turned  to  two  old  veterans 
standing  beside  her  and  said:  “Why  don’t  you 
shout?  Down  home  we  yell  at  our  old  soldiers,  and 
as  you  whipped  I should  think  you  would  yell  all 
the  more.  If  you  don’t  make  some  noise  I will  have 
to  out  of  pure  sympathy  for  those  poor  old  fellows.” 
This  brought  a few  feeble  huzzas.  Perhaps  the  old 
veterans  did  not  expect  to  be  cheered,  but  I could 
not  help  thinking  that  a spontaneous  outburst  from 
the  people  would  make  them  hold  their  heads  more 
proudly  and  step  out  more  briskly,  and  down  in  my 
heart  I felt  sorry  for  them  as  for  hours  they  march- 
ed by  almost  unnoticed. 

I think  nothing  showed  more  forcibly  the  differ- 
ence in  sentiment  than  the  music.  I have  already 
spoken  of  the  persistence  of  the  Southern  people  in 
demanding  the  music  which  sentiment  had  endear- 
ed to  them  and,  when  they  got  it,  cheering  it  to  the 
echo.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  St.  Paul. 
The  bands  played  “Columbia,”  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  “Rally  Around  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  even 
“Yankee  D(  odle”  without  a single  responsive  note 
from  the  crowd.  Any  quick  stt p answered  the  pur- 
pose for  a march  and  association  cut  no  figure. 
When  I heard  “Yankee  Doodle"  without  a cheer 
from  the  assembled  thousands,  I opened  my  eyes  in 
amazement.  Let  us  go  back  nearly  thirty-five 
years  to  Sumter.  The  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
a military  necessity,  but  neither  Beauregard  nor  a 
man  with  him  desired  the  humiliation  of  the  flag 
under  which  all  had  up  till  then  lived,  many  had 
served,  and  when  Anderson,  after  a most  gallant 
defense,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  he  was  allowed 
by  the  terms  of  surrender  to  march  out  with  the  old 
colors  flying  and  his  band  playing  “Yankee  Doodle’T 
— a commentary  on  the  consideration  of  his  mag- 
nanimous antagonists  that  needs  no  elucidation — 
but  what  of  the  tune  they  played? 

Were  the  situation  reversed, Southern  people  could 
never  hear  those  notes  without  making  the  welkin 
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ring-,  while  in  St.  Paul  they  appeared  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  memories  hovering  around  this 
lively  march. 


□ I felt,  as  I watched  the  blue  coated  veterans  pass, 
that  I would  rather  have  been  a soldier  under  the 
Southern  Cross  that  set  in  a gory  sea  of  glory,  and 
receive  to-day  the  homage  of  the  people  who  still 
honor  their  heroes,  without  regard  to  success  or 
failure,  than  a warrior  beneath  the  more  fortunate 
stars  and  stripes  who,  given  all  he  wants  to  eat  and 
wear,  yet  lacks  that  sublimest  justification  of  his 
deeds — the  spontaneous  approbation  of  his  people. 

September  6th,  1896. 


REUNION  AT  BROWNSVILLE. 

Mrs.  Emma  Gates  Folk  gives  a pleasant  account 
of  the  last  reunion  of  Hiram  S.  Bradford  Bivouac: 

Another  reunion  day  with  its  indescribable  en- 
thusiasm and  Southern  patriotism  has  impressed  it- 
self on  the  people  of  Brownsville  and  the  adjacent 
county. 

At  Johnson’s  Lake,  August  13th,  there  assembled 
one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  seen  in  Haywood 
County  to  celebrate  the  Fifth  Annual  Reunion  of 
Hiram  S.  Bradford  Bivouac. 

The  success  of  the  day  was  largely  due  to  Judge 
H.  J.  Livingston,  Col.  Bradford,  Capt.  Duckworth, 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Winston,  Robt.  Johnson,  and  other 
members  of  the  bivouac.  Old  soldiers  met  once 
again  to  shake  hands  and  refresh  their  memories 
over  scenes  and  incidents  of  war  times. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  that  son  of  a gallant 
Confederate  soldier  whose  heroic  death  at  Perry- 
ville  was  recently  published  in  the  Veteran.  His 


oratory  stirred  the  hearts  of  old  and  young.  He 
wove  into  it  two  potent  principles  of  life,  Faith 
and  Patriotism.  When  the  climax  was  reached, 
the  vast  audience  was  hushed  in  admiration  for  a 
moment,  then  the  applause  burst  as  a storm  cloud, 
and  the  band  joined  in  the  enthusiasm,  playing  dear, 
delightful  “Dixie.” 

Rev.  J.  E.  Martin,  of  Jackson,  and  Hon.  Franjc 
Bond,  of  Nashville,  made  short,  timely  speeches.  1 

The  music  was  well  rendered  by  the  Jacksoih 
band,  and  a chorus  of  fifty  voices,  all  of  Brownsville. 
Miss  May  B.  Folk  delivered  the  recitation  of  the 
day  in  “Little  Giffen.” 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Cuthbert  of  New  York,  who  re- 
members home  with  a boy’s  devotion  and  a man[s 
appreciation,  donated  $500.00  to  the  bivouac,  which 
was  used  in  erecting  a hall  to  accommodate  their 
guests  on  reunion  days.  It  is  named  in  his  honor— 
“Cuthbert  Memorial  Hall.” 

This  Bivouac  was  organized  September  5,  1891, 
with  the  following  as  charter  members:  Col.  A. 

H.  Bradford,  Col.  G.  C.  Porter,  Judges  A.  D. 
Bright,  B.  J.  Lea,  H.  J.  Livingston,  R.  R.  Grov4, 
J.  S.  Brandon,  Newton  Currie  and  Jno.  P.  McLeo<|. 

The  bivouac  is  named  for  Maj.  Hiram  S.  Brad- 
ford, brother  of  Col.  A.  H.  Bradford,  the  first  Sec- 
retary. There  are  now  seventy-five  members. 

Once  a Confederate,  always  one,  so  alluring  is  the 
memory,  to  every  true  Southerner,  of  his  days  of 
sacrifice  and  years  of  noble  struggle  for  a principle. 
Now  once  every  year  the  civilian  becomes  a soldier; 
the  business  burden  of  189-  are  abandoned  to  re- 
vive the  anxious  cares  of  186-. 

Victory  was  not  only  an  anticipation,  it  was  a 
reality — a victory  of  honor  saved,  of  character 
strengthened,  of  the  South,  and  her  men  and  women 
immortalized  in  history  and  in  song. 

From  the  ashes  of  the  past  has  arisen  the  spirit 
which  teaches  the  children  of  the  present  to  revere 
the  home  of  chivalry  and  virtue. 

Our  mothers  were  the  angels  that  calmed  the 
troubled  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  that  gave  hope  and 
promise,  that  displaced  the  darkness  for  the  light, 
warfare  for  peace.  Of  these  characters  and  times 
let  us  live,  write  and  speak.  * * * 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  custom  of  reunit- 
ing heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand  once  every 
year  may  continue  until  it  becomes  a part  of  our 
civil  duty,  and  that  each  year  may  flash  the  sunshine 
of  pleasant  anticipation  on  the  coming  one. 


Capt.  A.  H.  Keller,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
North  Alabamian  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  promi- 
nent in  that  State,  died  Aug.  29th  after  a brief  ill- 
ness. Capt.  Keller  was  a gallant  Confederate  sol- 
dier, and  was  a leading  political  spirit  in  the  State, 
which  he  represented  as  delegate  at  large  in  several 
National  Democratic  Conventions. ' He  served  as 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  under  President  Cleveland’s  first  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  father  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderful  deaf  mute,  who  is  the  intellectual  marvel 
of  the  age,  and  brother  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Keller,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  Dr.  Dave  Keller,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  He  leaves  a wife, three  sons  and  two  daughters 
Capt.  Keller  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
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“DICK”  DOWLING  AT  SABINE  PASS. 


Comrade  C.  C.  Beavens,  of  Houston,  Texas,  who 
has  been  a steadfast  friend  of  the  Veteran,  is  now 
Commander  of  the  Dick  Dowling-  Camp. 


COMMANDER  CHRIS.  C.  BEAVENS,  Houston,  Texas. 

He  enlisted  with  the  American  Rifles  from  Lou- 
isiana in  June,  1861,  under  Captain  Harvey  T.  Hays, 
who  afterward  distinguished  himself  as  a Brigadier 
General.  He  was  in  many  battles.  At  Cross  Keys 
and  Port  Republic  he  was  wounded.  At  Gettys- 
burg he  was  captured  as  ensign  of  his  Regiment, 
the  Seventh  Louisiana,  but  he  managed  to  keep  the 
colors  with  him  in  prison  for  six  months  at  Point 
Lookout,  Md.  His  comrade,  Chas.  D.  Slack,  escaped 
from  prison  with  the  flag  and  restored  it  to  the 
command. 

After  his  release  from  prison  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  of  his  Regiment  b}T  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon. 

Comrade  Beavens  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1842,  but  was  reared  in  New  Orleans. 
Since  the  war  he  has  lived  in  Galveslon  and  in 
Houston,  Texas.  For  several  years  he  has  been  an 
active  official  member  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp. 


Mrs.  Annie  Dowling  Robertson,  wife  of  William 
F.  Robertson,  Esq.,  residing  in  Taylor,  Texas,  is 
the  only  child  of  the  Hero  of  Sabine  Pass,  Major 
R.  (“Dick”)  W.  Dowling.  Major  Dowling  died 
when  Mrs.  Robertson  was  but  a child. 


A Biographical  History  of  Texas,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  states: 

Richard  W.  Dowling  was  a distinguished  soldier 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  while  in  command  of 
the  “Davis  Guards,”  a company  composed  of  forty- 
three  Irishmen  at  Sabine  Pass,  a Confederate  post 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  attacked  on  September 
8,  1863,  by  a United  States  fleet,  containing  10,000 
or  15,000  men,  who  were  preparing  to  make  a land- 
ing at  Sabine  Pass,  and  from  there  make  a raid 
through  Texas.  Dowling  and  his  men  opened  fire 
with  two  small  cannon  and  some  small  arms,  killing 
a large  number  of  men,  sinking  one  of  the  enemy’s 
boats,  disabling  two  others,  also  driving  away  those 
remaining  and  taking  a large  number  of  prisoners. 
This  defeat  of  the  United  States  forces  forever 
saved  Texas  from  invasion  by  that  Army. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  book  on  the  “Rise 
and  Pall  of  the  Confederacy,”  says:  “There  is  no 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  warfare  to  the  victory 
of  Dowling  and  his  men  at  Sabine  Pass,  consider- 
ing the  great  odds  against  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend.” Sabine  Pass  will  stand,  perhaps,  for  all 
time  to  come  the  greatest  military  victory  on  the 
American  soil,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  will  stamp 
with  undying  fame  the  names  of  all  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  “Davis  Guards.”  The  men  who  com- 
posed that  company  were  all  born  in  Ireland,  the 
land  that  has  given  to  liberty’s  cause  so  many  brave 
and  noble  men  whether  at  home  or  on  foreign  soil. 

On  March  6,  1889,  the  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  citizens  of 
Houston,  which  was  the  home  of  Major  Dowling  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  through  Hon.  W.  P.  Hamblin, 
their  representative  in  the  Twentieth  Legislature 
of  Texas,  then  in  session  at  the  Capital,  presented 
to  Mrs.  Robertson,  then  Miss  Dowling,  a handsome 
gold  medal,  with  diamond  setting,  as  a token  of 
their  esteem  for  her  distinguished  father  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  he 
rendered  the  “Lost  Cause,”  and  especially  the 
people  of  Texas  in  saving  their  State  from  invasion 
in  1863  by  the  Federal  Army.  The  medal  has  on 
one  side  the  inscription:  “Presented  to  Annie  Dow- 
ling, the  daughter  of  our  Hero,”  and  on  the  other 
side:  “From  Citizens  of  Houston.”  The  presenta- 
tion took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  presence  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  a large  con- 
course of  citizens  and  friends. 

The  House  Journal  of  March  6,  1889,  states: 

“The  Speaker  called  the  House  to  order  at  4:15 
p.  m.  Miss  Dowling  was  escorted  to  the  Hall  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Daniel,  accompanied  by  Ex-Governor 
Lubbock,  Representatives  Tolar  and  Dawson,  and 
Captain  Jack  White,  all  of  whom  were  seated  on 
the  Speaker’s  stand.  The  Clerk,  by  direction  of 
the  Speaker,  then  read  from  the  Journal  the 
proceedings. 

“Mr.  Hamblin  made  a lengthy  address.  In  it  he 
said  to  Miss  Dowling:  ‘Honors  are  the  gifts  of 
men;  heroism  is  from  the  Infinite.  * * * When 
cowards  skulk  and  craven  spirits  shrink  before 
danger,  then  does  God  make  heroes  and  stamp 
them  with  His  sacred  seal.’  ” 
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Ex-Govemor  Lubbock  accepted  the  medal  on 
behalf  of  Miss  Dowling-.  He  was  the  Executive  of 
the  great  State  at  the  time  and  knew  personally 
nearly  every  one  of  the  forty-three  Irishmen  who 
were  engaged  under  Lieutenant  Dowling  in  that 
marvelous  battle.  In  addition  to  the  capturing  of 
two  gunboats  and  disabling  a third,  they  killed  fifty 
men,  wounded  many  others,  captured  150  men  and 
eighteen  fine  cannon,  without  the  loss  of  a man! 
The  fight  lasted  an  hour  and  a half,  during  which 
time  Lieutenant  Dowling  displayed  “ the  ut- 
most heroism.” 


MRS.  VV.  F.  ROBERTSON,  Dick  Dowling’s  Daughter. 

Sabine  Pass  is  at  the  mouth  of  Sabine  River,  at 
which  place  and  for  miles  above  it  separates  Texas 
from  Louisiana. 

The  Veteran  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
survivor,  or  even  to  know  if  any  of  them  are  living. 

Names  of  the  Company  who  manned  the  guns  at 
Fort  Grigsby,  and  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  the 
glorious  victory:  Lieutenants  “Dick”  Dowling  and 
N.  H.  Smith;  privates  Timothy  McDonough,  Thos. 
Dougherty,  David  Fitzgerald,  Mirhael  Monahan, 
John  Hassett,  John  McKeefer,  Jack  White,  Patrick 
McDonnell,  William  Gleason,  Michael  Carr.  Thos. 
Hagerty,  Timothy  Huggins,  Alexander  McCabe, 
James  Flemming,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Mc- 
Kernon,  Edward  Pritchard,  Chas.  Rheins,  Timothy 
Hurley,  John  McGrath,  Matthew  WaEhe,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Michael  Sullivan,  Thomas  Sullivan,  Pat- 
rick Clare,  John  Hennesy,  Hugh  Deagan,  Maurice 
Powers,  Abner  Carter,  Daniel  McMurray,  Patrick 
Malone,  James  Corcoran,  Patrick  Abbott,  John  Me- 
Nealis,  Michael  Egan,  Daniel  Donovan,  John  Wes- 


ley, John  Anderson,  John  Flood,  Peter  O'Hare, 
Michael  Delaney,  Terence  Mulhern. 

The  Dick  Dowling  Camp  was  organized  in  July, 
1892,  by  Col.  Will  Lambert,  who  was  elected  Com- 
mander, and  successively  three  times.  The  Camp 
was  named  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Dick  Dowling. 

September  8,  ’96,  the  Camp  elected  officers: 

Commander,  Chris.  C.  Beavens;  First  Lieutenant 
Commander,  Phillip  H.  Fall;  Second  Lieuienant 
Commander,  Peter  Hoenis;  Adjutant,  Will  Lambert; 
Quartermaster,  A.  Schilling;  Surgeon,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Turner;  Chaplain,  W.  V.  R.  Watson;  Officer  of  the 
Day,  Harry  B.  Johnson;  Vidette,  Captain  Jack 
White  (fifth  time);  Ensign,  Captain  Wm.  Hunter. 

Comrade  Lambert,  after  the  business  meeting 
was  over,  recited  “The  Last  Battlefield  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars.” 

The  Camp  now  numbers  about  285  members,  rep- 
resenting volunteer  soldiers  from  every  State  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  it  will  be  well  represented  at  the 
Nashville  reunion. 

The  following  members  have  died  this  year: 

E.  J.  Williams,  Tom  Green’s  Cavalry,  also  a 
Mexican  veteran. 

R.  Milton  McKay,  Eighth  Texas,  Terry’s  Cavalry7. 

M.  J.  Deady,  Thirty-second  Alabama  Infantry. 

William  F.  Black,  Company  K , Twenty-sixth 
Texas  Cavalry,  and  Capt.  Jack  White. 


P.  S.  Col.  Will  Lambert  sends  the  following: 

Capt.  Jack  White,  Company  C.  (Davis  Guards), 
Cook's  Heavy  Artillery,  died  September  15,  1896; 
buried  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery. 

“Capt.  Jack,”  as  he  was  tamiliarly  called  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  knew  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  last  survivor,  but  two,  of  the  forty- 
three  Irishmen  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Dick 
Dowling  at  Sabine  Pass  on  that  memorable,  bright 
September  morning  in  1863.  His  funeral  was,  per- 
haps, the  largest  seen  in  Houston  since  the  war,  the 
procession  being  fully  a mile  long,  and  was  made 
up  of  the  local  militia,  consisting  of  the  Emmet 
Rifles,  Houston  Light  Guards,  Rutherford  Rangers 
(Cavalry),  and  Houston  Light  Artillery;  Emmet 
Council.  Fire  and  Police  Departments  in  full  uni- 
form, Mayor,  City  Council,  and  other  city  officials, 
Dick  Dowling  Camp,  150  strong,  under  our  new 
Commander,  Major  Chris.  C.  Beavens,  witha  detail 
from  the  Grand  Army  Post  of  this  city,  and  hun- 
dreds of  vehicles.  One  of  the  pallbearers  served 
throughout  the  war  in  the  Federal  Navy.  A de- 
tachment of  the  Emmet  Rifles  fired  three  rounds 
over  his  grave;  “taps’’  was  sounded,  and  Capt.  Jack 
White  was  left  to  his  last,  long  sleep. 

“On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

While  Glory  guaids  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

a prisoner’s  ludicrous  account. 

A propos  to  the  battle  of  Sabine  Pass,  the  following  was 
written  by  a Federal  officer  who  was  captured  on  that  occa- 
sion : 

The  “commander  of  the  fort”  was  a modest,  retiring,  boy- 
ish-looking Iri-h  lad,  nineteen  years  of  age.  I could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  in  his  face  when  introducer  to  me  as 
“Lieutenant  Dick  Dowling,  who  is  in  command  of  the  fort.” 
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‘■And  you  are  the  Shaughran,”  I asked,  “who  did  all  this 
mischief?  How  many  men  and  guns  did  you  have?” 

“We  had  four  32-pounders,  and  two  24-pounders,  and 
forty-two  men,”  was  his  reply,  made  with  a blush. 

“And  do  you  realize  what  you  have  done,  sir?”  I asked. 
“No,”  he  said  frankly,  “I  do  not  understand  it  at  all  ” 
“Well,  sir,  you  and  your  forty-two  men  in  your  miserable 
little  mud  fort  in  the  rushes,  have  captured  two  of  our  gun- 
boats carrying  sixteen  guns,  a good  number  of  prisoners, 
many  stands  of  small  arms  and  plenty  of  good  ammunition  ; 
and  all  that  you  have  done  with  six  popguns  and  two  smart 
‘Quakers.’  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  your  boyish  trick. 
You  have  sent  three  other  gunboats,  6000  troops  and  a gen- 
eral out  to  sea  in  the  dark.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  sir.” 

. “What  was  the  matter  with  your  fellows,  anyway?”  he 
asked.  “V»ny  didn’t  they  come  up  and  take  us,  as  we  ex- 
pected they  would? 

•“I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  you  were  disappointed.  * * * 
My  impression  is  that  it  was  owing  to  a sudden  attack  of 
homesickness.” 


ABOUT  REUNION  OF  ARCHER'S  BRIGADE. 


Howard  W.  Newman,  of  Turney’s  First  Tennes- 
see Regiment,  now  of  Canton,  Ga.: 

I was  delighted  to  see  W.  M.  McCall’s  request  for 
a reunion  of  “Archer’s  Old  Brigade.”  Am  heartily 
for  it,  and  would  suggest  and  nominate  that  peer- 
less soldier,  Capt.  F.  S.  Harris,  of  Nashville,  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  movement  at  once,  as  it  will 
take  “sharp  shooting”  to  make  it  a success  and 
“Ferg”  knows  exactly  how  that  is  done.  I would 
suggest  that  we  meet  in  Nashville  the  day  before 
the  annual  reunion  of  the  Confederate  Association, 
as  a great  many  living  at  a distance  would  want  to 
attend  both.  For  instance,  in  this  small  town  nest- 
led among  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia  are  liv- 
ing, temporarily,  Col.  Jack  Moore,  of  the  Seventh 
Tennessee,  Dr.  J.  M.  Turk,  who  was  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  Fifth  Alabama  Battalion,  and  near  here 
is  a member  of  the  Nineteenth  Georgia. 

Archer’s  Brigade  is  too  gallant  to  say  they  did 
more  fighting,  but  they  do  say  they  saw  more  Yan- 
kee backs  and  can  testify  to  their  running  qualities 
better  than  any  other  two  Tennessee  brigades. 

Comrade  Newman  reviews  the  sparring  of  ’62-’65 
by  his  last  sentence.  Let  us  smile  at  the  idea  that 
the  Tenresseans  who  fought  in  Virginia  were 
twice  as  brave  as  all  others.  They  must  have  never 
realized  that  they  saw  “the  backs”  of  foreigners, 
largely,  who  came  to  America  for  soldier  salaries, 
while  others  “faced”  the  sturdy  Aglo-Saxons  who 
had  gone  to  the  Northwest  from  Virginia,  the  Car- 
olinas,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
fought  to  restore  the  Union  of  their  fathers. 


In  a recent  letter,  H.  C.  Dial,  of  Greenville,  Texas, 
objects  to  the  honor  paid  by  Comrade  Anderson  to 
the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  as  stated  in 
March  Veteran.  He  writes  as  follows:  With  due 

respect  to  Comrade  Anderson,  I will  state  that  the 
Indians  did  not  capture  the  battery  referred  to,  but  it 
was  captured  by  the  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry,  led  by 
Col.  W.  B.  Sims,  whose  arm  was  shattered  in  the 
charge.  There  was  not  a shot  fired  by  the  Indians. 


Col.  Wm.  Dudley  Sneed,  a native  Tennessean, 
who  was  living  in  New  York  in  1861,  but  came 
home  and  fought  for  his  native  Southland,  was 
killed  by  a freight  train  near  Tangipahoa,  ninety 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  September  8th.  His 
record  as  a soldier  and  officer  was  good,  as  attested 
by  his  promotion  from  Captain  to  Lieut.-Colonel. 
In  1866,  Col.  Sneed  married  Miss  Fannie  C.  Boyd, 
of  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  and  they  raised  five  children. 
Two  of  the  four  survivors,  Miss  Bertie  and  Dudley, 
are  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 


JUDGE  J.  M.  LONG,  Paris,  Texas. 

Comrade  Long  is  a native  Tennesseean — born  in 
Obion  County,  September  12,  1843.  He  is  a Texan 
by  adoption,  and  a lawyer  by  profession.  His  in- 
terest and  zeal  in  Confederate  matters  is  unfailing. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Love  Long,  was  sponsor  for 
Paris  Camp  at  the  Dallas  reunion  and  represented 
the  Northeast  Texas  Division  at  the  reunion  of 
United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Richmond. 


Gen.  Richard  C.  Gattlin  died  at  Mount  Nebo, 
Arkansas,  September  8th.  He  was  born  in  Lenoir 
County,  North  Carolina,  January  18,  1809.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1832,  and  served  in 
the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  1842.  He  was  at 
Fort  Brown  during  its  bombardment  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Monterey. 
He  commanded  at  Fort  Smith,  from  1851  to  1857, 
and  later  at  Fort  Craig.  Pie  was  appointed  Brig- 
adier General  of  North  Carolina  troops  in  1861  and 
assigned  command  of  coast  defenses  at  Wilmington 
and  later  was  Adjutant  General  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  LATE  GEN.  F.  A.  SHOUP. 


Many  readers  of  the  Veteran  will  be  pained  to 
learn  of  Gen.  Shoup’s  death.  Even  those  who  did 
not  know  him  will  recall  his  thrilling  articles  in  its 
pages.  “How  we  went  to  Shiloh,”  his  story  of  the 
ludicrous  things  done  at  that  period  of  the  war, 
and  again  his  account  of  the  plan  proposed  to  de- 
fend the  Confederacy  along  the  Chattahoochee 


River  will  comprise  a record  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  that  great  war.  Gen.  Shoup’s  visits  to 
this  office,  though  rare,  are  recalled  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  His  loyalty  to  everything  for  which  he 
fought,  his  philosophy  enabling  him  to  worry  not 
over  reverses  of  the  inevitable,  furnished  an  exam- 
ple, worthy  of  remembrance. 

Bishop  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  in  a letter  to  the  New 
York  Churchman,  mentions  his  birth  in  Indiana  in 
1832,  his  graduation  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  his  service  in 
the  artillery  of  his  country  for  seven  years.  He 
gives  briefly  Gen.  Shoup’s  career  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  as  Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Artil- 
lerv  in  the  Western  Army.  He  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  service  in  the  ministry,  and  states  that 
as  a teacher  Dr.  Shoup  “was  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing and  attractive”  and  that  “his  learning  was  so 
varied  and  his  native  wit  so  keen  and  brilliant  it 
was  delightful  to  hear  him  talk  on  any  subject.  * * * 
He  was  a man  of  exquisite  taste  and  refinement,  an 
enthusiast  for  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness,  loyal 
in  his  friendship,  brave,  noble,  generous  in  argu- 
ment, strong  and  resolute  to  the  end  in  his  great 
convictions.” 


THE  DRAMA  “SAM  DAVIS.” 

Months  ago,  Mr.  W.  D.  Fox,  of  Murfreesboro, 
wrote  a drama  which  makes  the  career  of  Samuel 
Davis  its  theme.  Mr.  Fox  is  a young  man,  born 
long  after  that  great  tragedy,  but  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  into  the  life  and  thought  of  that  time  and 
to  have  become  thrilled  with  the  wonderful  deed  of 
that  noble  young  man  in  serving  his  country,  and 
being  faithful  to  his  honor,  in  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able peril.  The  Veteran  had  serious  misgivings 
about  this  play,  but,  having  investigated  carefully, 
commends  it.  Some  of  those  who  have  read  and 
seen  it,  comment  as  follows: 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Ewing,  who  has  carefully  read 
the  drama,  writes:  The  plot  founded  on  a sad  but 
true  story  is  well  conceived,  and  the  characters  es- 
pecially are  well  sustained.  Brave,  modest  and  in- 
flexibly honorable,  the  author  carries  Davis  to  his 
death  as  if  in  dying  he  was  discharging  an  un- 
doubted duty.  Altogether  I regard  Mr.  Fox’s  play 
as  a bright  production. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Webb,  of  the  Webb  School,  Bell 
Buckle,  Tenn.,  states  that  the  interest  is  well-sus- 
tained, the  phraseology  classical. 

Bishop  C.  T.  Quintard,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  having 
read  the  admirably  written  drama  of  the  martyr, 
“Sam  Davis,”  writes:  “It  does  the  author  great 
credit  and  should  be  published.” 

Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  takes  pleas- 
ure in  commending  the  play  and  of  complimenting 
its  author.  “It  is  finely  done;  unique  in  design, 
pointed  in  purpose  and  really  pathetic.” 

Hon.  J.  D.  Richardson,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  states:  “I  have  just  had  the  genuine 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  play,  ‘Sam  Davis,’  and 
I was  charmed  with  it.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated.” 

Hon.  A.  B.  Woodward,  Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
writes  to  Pulaski  friends:  “The  Sam  Davis  Club 
gave  their  show  here  last  night.  It  is  splendid  and 
the  purpose  of  the  young  men  and  ladies  engaged 
in  it  is  worthy  of  most  liberal  patronage.” 

Mr.  J.  Holland  Wright,  editor  of  the  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  Conservative , states  to  Mr.  Romine,  editor, 
Pulaski  Citizen-.  “The  play  here  is  highly  praised 
by  all  who  attended.  The  audience  was  enthusiastic 
as  to  its  merits  and  the  ability  of  the  performers. 
It  is  a wholesome  entertainment,  appealing  to  man’s 
highest  impulses  and  noblest  sentiments.  The  per- 
formers are  well  trained.” 

This  drama  will  be  presented  in  Nashville,  Octo- 
ber 13,  14,  in  the  interest  of  fund  for  his  monument. 

The  Eighth  Tennessee  Infantry  held  its  annual 
reunion  at  Fayettville.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Hon.  John  M.  Bright,  Cols.  John  H.  Savage,  J. 
H.  Holman  and  J.  G.  Carrigan  and  Judge  Walter  S. 
Bearden.  The  latter,  who  was  a valliant  officer  of 
the  Forty-first  Tennessee,  was  introduced  by  Gen. 
Bright  and  thrilled  the  assembly  as  he  ever  can. 
The  dinner  was  bounteous. 
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8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willcox  Buildiag,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

While  this  Veteran  is  being-  mailed  to  its  many 
thousands  of  patrons,  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary 
of  Samuel  Davis’  birth,  October  6th,  will  have  pass- 
ed. During-  next  month  that  other  great  event  will 
have  occurred  whereby  his  soul  went  back  to  God 
who  gave  it.  Fitting  indeed  must  have  been  his 
welcome,  “Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

“He  did  what  he  could.”  Who  could  have  done 
more?  This  theme  is  a comfort  above  that  of  hon- 
oring all  the  heroes  who  fell.  He  is  not  the  only 
one  of  his  fellows  who  would  have  done  likewise. 
Doubtless  thousands  would  if  tested,  but  he  stood 
modestly,  yet  so  steadily  in  the  vortex  that  the  re- 
cord made,  upon  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  is  the 
most  characteristic  Confederate  event  of  those  aw- 
ful years.  Remember  the  language  of  a Union 
officer  who  wrote  for  a Northern  paper  years  after- 
ward: “Of  just  such  material  was  the  Southern 

army  formed.” 

Will  all  friends  who  have  subscriptions  report, 
so  they  may  appear  in  November  issue? 


Col.  E.  W.  Cole,  Nashville,  Tenn. — A patriotic 
note: — Enclosed  I send  you  check  for  $25. 00  towards 
the  “Davis  Monument.”  This  is  a cause  in  aiding 
which  all  should  feel  a national  pride.  The  ages 
have  furnished  no  higher  evidence  of  moral  or  phys- 
ical courage  in  humanity  than  was  shown  by  this 
soldier  of  the  South. 

T.  N.  Theus,  Savannah,  Ga. : I enclose  five  dol- 
lars as  my  mite  towards  the  Sam  Davis  Monument. 
Every  one  should  assist  in  building  this  to  the  hero. 

The  subscription  of  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  published  list  to  the  Samuel  Davis 
monument.  When  the  list  is  again  printed  notice 
of  any  omission  will  be  appreciated. 


Georgia  State  Division  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  will  convene  in  Macon,  Ga.,  October 
20-21.  Quite  an  interesting  meeting  is  looked  for. 


The  Publishing  Agrncy  of  Tennessee  Centennial 
Exposition  has  undergone  a change  by  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  Leland  Rankin  to  management  of  the  Nash- 
ville American,  and  Mr.  Herman  Justi,  a gentle- 
man of  fine  literary  attainments  and  ex-President 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  has  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Rankin.  The  members  of  the  press  will 
find  Mr.  Justi  an  agreeable  confrere. 


The  death  of  John  C.  Rietti,  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
was  a sad  surprise  to  the  Veteran.  He  had  quite 
recently  done  efficient  service  for  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  wrote  of  his  first  Regimental 
Commander,  Col.  Smith,  in  the  August  number. 

Mr.  Charles  Rietti,  of  Jackson,  writes: 

My  father  was  born  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Aug.  7, 
1841,  came  to  Jackson  1843,  and  remained  here  un- 
til his  death  Aug.  29th,  except  during  the  war. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  St.  Peter’s  Catholic 
Church,  August  30th,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

There  are  of  the 
family  a wife  and 
mx  children,  two 
brothers  and  a 
sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  the 
Gem  Fire  Co.,  a 
member  of  the 
Robert  Smith 
Camp,  No.  12,  and 
belonged  to  the 
Catholic  Knights 
of  America. 

He  volunteered 
for  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  join- 
ing the  Robert 
Smith  Rifles  first 
being  attached 
the  Tenth  Missis- 
sippi  Regiment 
and  sent  to  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  He 
was  subsequently 
translerred  to  the 
Third  Mississippi 
Regiment  in  which  he  remained  to  the  end.  He 
served  under  Bragg,  Hood  and  Joe  Johnston,  from 
Shiloh  to  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  where  he  was  paroled. 

One  of  Comrade  Rietti's  most  important  acts  was 
to  publish  the  Military  Annals  of  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  gives 
complete  ros- 
ters of  Missis- 
sippians  in  the 
army. 

The  Veter- 
an s u g g e s t 8 
renumeration 
for  his  family 
and  the  publi- 
cation of  these 
annals  on 
good  paper  for 
d i s t r i bution 
by  his  State 
Comrade  Ri- 
etti had  sent 
his  soldier  boy 
pict  u r e and 
thatof  Colonel 
Robert  A . 

Smith. 
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POWHATAN  TROOP  MONUMENT. 

August  20,  T8%,  was  a memorable  Contederate 
day  at  Powhatan,  Va.  It  was  the  occasion  of  ded- 
icating a monument  to  the  Powhatan  Troop,  which 
though  organized  in  a time  of  peace  with  “Guard 
of  the  Daughters  of  Powhatan”  inscribed  on  its 
banner,  the  gallant  command  went  forth  to  battle 
for  the  cause  of  the  South  in  1861. 


THE  MONUMENT  ON  DEDICATION  DAY. 
(From  photo,  by  Miss  Edyth  Carter  Benridge.) 


Survivors  of  the  troop  and  their  friends  after  tw  ) 
decades  havesucceeded  in  completing  the  monumen  ., 
and  Mr.  James  R.  Werth,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  its  construction,  formally  turned 
it  over  to  Mr.  Augustine  Royall,  Chairman  of  the 
Custodian  Committee.  The  picture  does  not  present 
the  monument  advantageously.  Upon  the  base  are 
carved  wreathes.  Upon  one  side  is  the  “palm  of 
peace”  with  the  Confederate  flag,  on  another  is  an 
unsheathed  sabre.  Upon  the  capital  is  a pile  of 
lotus  blooms,  “1861  Manassas — 1865  Appomattox.” 
The  group  is  of  present  members  of  the  Troop — 
survivors  of  the  organization  who  take  pride  in  this 
monument  which  is  specially  in  honor  of  the  Con- 
federate war  period.  Judge  John  H.  Ingram,  who 
was  selected  as  orator  of  the  occasion  in  place  of  Gov- 
ernor O’Ferrall,  who  wasobliged  tocancel  the  assign- 
ment, gave  an  interesting  history  of  the  organization : 
The  Powhatan  Troop  was  organized  in  a time  of 
peace,  and  when  plenty  abounded  all  over  our  South- 
ern land.  Powhatan  was  the  most  prosperous 
county  in  all  Virginia.  The  canal  boat  of  pleasant 
memory  was  the  argosy  richly  laden  that  bore  the 
fruits  of  the  planters’  industry  to  the  busy  mart  of 


Richmond.  By  the  rivers,  on  every  hill  and  nestled 
in  every  valley,  were  to  be  found  the  homes  of  true 
Virginians.  Some  were  rich,  the  great  majority 
vere  well  to  do.  Powhatan  was  l well  blessed. 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  with  a chivalry  never  to 
be  forgotten,  struggled  for  political  supremacy. 
Lovely  women  graced  the  scene,  and  here  the 
devout  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  without  cant  or  hypocrisy,  worshipped 
God  in  his  peculiar  way,  after  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  These  people  did  not  want  war; 
on  the  contrary,  they  desired  peace,  for  they  had 
everything  to  make  its  enjoyment  pleasant. 

The  first  captain  of  the  Troop  was  Phillip  St. 
George  Cocke,  soon  made  a Brigadier.  Reserved 
yet  courteous,  in  every  sense  a gentlemen;  respon- 
sibilities he  would  not  shirk  proved  too  much  for 
his  health.  Besides  a large  family  and  connection, 
he  had  a thousand  slaves  who  depended  on  the  lar- 
gess of  his  bounty. 

Judge  John  F.  Lay,  the  second  captain,  who 
commanded  the  company  only  for  a short  time,  still 
lives.  Brave,  eloquent,  and  able,  our  hearts  in  ten- 
der sympathy  go  out  to  him  in  his  old  age  and 
changed  condition  of  fortune. 

The  third  and  fourth  captains  are  here  with  us. 
God  grant  that  both  may  be  spared  for  many  more 
years  of  usefulness.  Charles  Old  in  battle  was  as 
he  is  in  peace — cool,  intrepid,  and  undismayed  in 
the  face  of  any  danger.  Wounded  and  promoted  to 
major  at  Boonesboro,  his  reply  to  Fitz  Lee  was 
characteristic.  When  told  to  check  the  advance  on 
General  Hill's  retreat  at  the  South  Mountain  Pass — 
“Right  about  by  fours!  draw  sabye!  forward! 
charge!”  were  the  orders  given  by  Captain  Old  in 
that  cool  deliberate  manner  for  which  he  was  noted; 
and  the  Powhatan  Troop,  if  they  had  no  other  claim 
than  this  to  military  glory,  could  safely  rest  their 
claim  to  proud  distinction  on  their  action  in  this 
decisive  engagement. 

The  fourth  and  last  captain,  whose  name  is  for- 
ever linked  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  this 
gallant  troop,  was  Joseph  Hobson.  It  is  not  alone 
as  a soldier  that  I commend  him  to  your  favor,  for 
it  was  not  alone  as  a soldier  that  those  who  knew 
him  loved  him  best.  It  was  rather  for  the  modest, 
good  sense  and  the  warm  honest  heart  that  beat 
beneath  his  ragged  uniform — a heart  that  never 
brought  a blush  to  the  cheek  or  a tear  to  the  eye  of 
any  soldier. 

The  roll  of  your  “Battle  Abbey”  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  names  of  the  men  from  dear  old 
Chesterfield  and  Maryland.  “My  Maryland”  con- 
tributed to  your  troop  a gallant  son. 

With  a membership  of  a little  more  than  100,  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  Powhatan  Troop  numbers 
forty-six.  The  music  of  the  day  was  by  the  Belle 
Meade  Brass  Band  from  a colored  college. 


Mr.  Robert  S.  Miller,  a comrade,  of  Shelby vi lie, 
Tenn.,  who  many  times  added  to  the  Veteran  sub- 
scription list,  has  fallen.  His  town  people  paid  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  memory  in  a public  meeting, 
where  resolutions  were  adopted  in  his  honor  and  of 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  widow.  Business  houses 
were  closed  at  the  hour  of  his  funeral. 
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YOUNG  MEN  TO  THE  FRONT. 

A pleasing-  feature  of  the  reunion,  at  Hico,  Tenn., 
by  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  of  McKenzie,  was 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  young  men  in  the  ad- 
dresses. Hico  is  an  accessible  point  from  McKenzie 
by  the  railway  track,  and  thousands  attend  reun- 
ions every  year  on  July  21st. 

Comrades  sell  lemonade,  and,  in  this  way,  have 
procured  funds  to  help  many  Confederate  causes. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Cannon,  Commander  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Camp,  gives  the  following  list  of  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Camp  from  this  fund: 

Confederate  Soldiers’  Home,  Nashville,  $40.00; 
Jeff  Davis  Monument,  $106.00;  McGavock  Cemetery, 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  $25.00;  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith 
Fund,  $10.00;  Confederate  Monument  at  Chicago, 
$10.00;  Sam  Davis  Monument,  $6.00;  Battle  Abbey, 
$62.00;  to  needy  Confederate  soldiers,  $11.00;  for 
other  purposes  in  small  amounts,  $18.00. 

The  Camp  number  is  42,  and  among  the  Bivouacs 
of  the  States  it  is  20. 

Andrew  Smith  made  an  address  in  behalf  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans.  Spurgeon  Wingo  recited  A.  S. 
Morton’s  poem  written  for  the  Veteran  (published 
in  April  ’96),  “The  Women  of  the  South,”  and 
Miss  Brooxie  Nowlin  gave  a recitation,  deliver- 
ing it  well.  The  leading  adlress  of  the  occasion 
was  by  Mr.  Finis  J.  Garrett  of  McKenzie.  It  was  a 
kind  of  oratory  in  which  young  patriots  rivaled  in 
the  aristocratic  days  of  the  South.  Mr.  Garrett  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  conclusion  permit  me 
to  repeat  a sentiment  which  has  been  uttered  by 
others,  and  to  which  I would  add  my  humble  in- 
dorsement, and  that  is  that  there  is  no  “N — South.” 

It  is  true  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  con- 
sider the  talk  of  the  “bloody  chasm”  as  foolish,  be- 
cause there  is  no  “bloody  chasm;”  now  it  is  true 
that  the  daisies  are  blooming  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rusting  cannon;  it  is  true  that  the  fields  which  once 
were  laved  in  blood,  now  show  white  as  the  wintry 
snow  with  fleecy  cotton,  or  golden  as  the  sunset 
glow  with  bounteous  harvests,  or  green  and  beau- 
teous with  the  trembling,  quivering  stalks  of  corn; 
it  is  true  that  the  valleys  blush  in  beauty  and  the 
broad  plains  “blossom  as  the  rose;”  it  is  true  that 
from  the  ashes  that  followed  the  wreck  and  despolia- 
tion of  war  have  sprung  magnificent  cities  and 
splendid  temples  and  triumphant  archways;  but, 
‘‘What  constitutes  a State?  ' 

Not  high-raised  battlements,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports, 

When,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; | 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts? 

When  low  browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  ! Men — high-minded  men — 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude. 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain.” 

“These  constitute  a State,”  These  have  build- 
ed  and  constituted  the  Southland;  and  I say  to  you 
that  the  same  spirit  that  animated  the  hearts  of  the 
Southern  fathers  of  this  republic  in  1776,  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  hearts  of  the  manhood  in 


L861-65,  animates  the  hearts  of  the  manhood  of  to- 
day— the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  home 
and  hearthstone.  Don’t  talk  of  a N — South.  The 
Old  South  is  good  enough — the  Old  South  with 
her  pure  history  and  her  noble  traditions  and  her 
splendid  romance.  The  old  time  Southern  man- 
hood is  good  enough — the  manhood  that  offered 
life  and  heart’s  blood  as  a sacrifice  for  convictions; 
the  old  true  chivalrous  manhood  that  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  pure  womanhood  and  paid  to  her  the  high- 
est homage  of  their  knightly  hearts.  And  the  old 
time  Southern  womanhood  is  good  enough — the 
pure  womanhood  that  sat  on  the  pedestal  erected 
out  of  a nation’s  love,  around  which  clustered  the 
truest  knighthood  of  the  earth,  and  who,  by  the 
tender  touch  of  her  hand,  by  the  tender  prayer  of 
her  pure  soul,  by  the  tender  influence  of  her  love, 
made  that  knighthood  worthy  to  wear  the  white 
rose.  That  womanhood  is  good  enough  for  all  the 
com'.ng  ages.  My  friends,  we  want  no  N — Soutk. 
We  want  the  same  Old  South,  with  her  sun-kissed 
hills  where  lingering  beauty  gleams  and  glows; 
with  her  lovely  valleys  that  smile  neath  Heaven's 
tender  caresses;  with  her  mountains  that  pierce  the 
blue  and  bended  sky;  with  her  broad  plains  that 
blush  and  bloom  and  bear  rich  fruitage;  with  her 
gentle  sweeping  breezes  that  breathe  of  her  tradi- 
tions, her  grandeur  and  her  glory;  with  her  rippling 
rills  and  clearest  streams  that  murmur  an  eternal 
song;  we  want  the  same  Old  South  with  her  Christ- 
ian homes  and  her  temples  of  worship  and  her  peal- 
ing school  bells;  we  want  the  same  old  land  of 
beauty  and  bloom,  land  of  poetry  and  love,  land  of 
gladness  and  song,  land  of  romance  and  of  chivalry; 
we  want  the  same  old  Southern  manhood  and  the 
same  old  Southern  womanhood,  and  “if  the  sons  of 
the  land  shall  weep,  the  daughters  will  wipe  the 
tears  away,”  and  we  will  march  onward  and  up- 
ward into  a purer  plane  of  political  liberty  and 
Christian  citizenship,  under  the  applause  of  nations, 
the  admiration  of  mankind  and  the  benedictions 
and  blessings  of  God.” 

Comrade  F.  A.  Howell,  Adjutant  of  Camp  39S  at 
Bowljng  Green,  Miss.,  sends  the  following  stanzas 
quoted  in  an  address  by  Wiley  M.  Nash.  [Who 
can  give  their  authorship?  Ed.  Veteran.] 

“The  maid  who  binds  the  warrior’s  sash 
And,  smiling,  all  her  pain  dissembles 
The  while  beneath  the  drooping  lash, 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles  ; 

Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 

Her  heart  has  shed  a drop  as  dear 
As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  the  husband’s  sword, 

’Mid  little  ones  that  weep  and  wonder. 

And  bravely  speaks  the  parting  word. 

Although  her  heart  be  rent  asunder; 

Doomed  nightly,  in  her  dreams,  to  hear 
The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle, 

Has  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e’er. 

Was  poured  upon  the  plain  of  battle. 

The  mother,  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 

Then  speaks  a few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot’s  brow  she  blesses; 

With  no  one  but  a secret  God 
To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 

Sheds  holy  blood  as  e’er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom’s  field  of  honor.” 
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Capt.  Thomas  Quirk,  a native  of  Ireland,  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service  September,  1861,  in  Sec- 
ond Kentucky  Cavalry,  Morgan’s  original  company. 
In  the  battle  of  Gallatin, \ Tenn.,  his  gallantry  se- 
cured his  promotion  to  First  Lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany. He  was  in  a multitude  of  battles  and.  was 
wounded  several  times,  twice  in  the  head  and 
severely  in  the  arm.  He  surrendered  at  Chatta- 
nooga, May  5,  ’65,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1873. 


John  H.  Waller,  a native  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  — Feb.  9,  1835 — 
enlisted  at  Richmond  early  in  1861  in  the  First  Kentucky  Infantry, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  afterward  served  in  the  Twelfth 
Mississippi  Infantry  and  later  with  Quirk’s  Scouts  nnderlGen. 
John  H.  Morgan.  He  was  in  many  battles  and  paroled  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  May,  1865.  He  located  after  the  war  at  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  where  he  died  June  27,  1867. 


Capt  Gabe  S.  Alexander,  of  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky,  born  April  5,  1829, 
enlisted  as  a'  private  in  the  Confeder- 
ate States’  service  in  Joe  Desha’s  Com- 
pany First  Kentucky  Infantry.  He 
commanded  his  company  in  many  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  in  various  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 'and  was  killed 
on  a scout  near  Rardstown,  Ky.,  .1  uly,’63. 


Maj.  T.  B.  Monroe  v\as  born  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,July  3,  1833.  He  enlisted  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  September, , "1861, 
and  was  elected  Lieutenant  in'  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry.  He  was 
soon  afterward  promoted  to  Major  of 
of  this  Regiment  and  He  was  in 
command  of  it  when  mortally  wounded 
at  Shiloh. 


Capt.  Ren  .1 . Moil  me.  a native  of  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  Aug.  7, 1866,  enlisted  at  Camp 
Burnell,  Tenn  , in  September,  1861.  He 
was  elected  Captain  in  the  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Infantry.  He  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg  at  Shiloh  that  he 
never  recovered  and  died  in -Marshall 
County,  Miss.,  Oct.  4, ’62. 

[The  above  are  from  a lot  of  engravings  gra- 
cioimly  furnished  by  Gen.  Jonn  Boyd. I 
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“THE  DAILY  REBEL  BANNER/’ 

Volume  1.  No.  49,  of  the  above  named  paper, 
published  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dec.  29,  1862,  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  two  page  sheet,  of  five 
columns  each.  It  was  published  by  Joseph  Wright, 
with  Cfias.  D.  Kirk  as  editor,  ‘‘every  morning  ex- 
cept Sundays.”  The  first  thing  in  it  i s an  appeal 
for  clothing,  etc.,  by  Gen.  W.  A.  Quarles,  com- 
manding the  Third  Brigade  at  Port  Hudson,  La. 
He  states:  “One  word,  Tennesseans,  for  the  gallant 
Seventh  Texas;  there  are  but  few  of  them  left,  the 
the  rest  of  them  were  buried  at  Fort  Donelson.” 

“O.  F.  Strahl,  Col.  commanding  First  Brigade, 
Cheatham’s  Division,”' advertises  a lost  horse. 

Chas.  W.  Peden,  Provost  Marshal,  advertises: 
“All  persons  having  officers  below  the  rank  of  Bri- 
gadier General  or  soldiers  stopping  at  their  houses 
in  town  or  in  the  country,  will  please  report  a list 
immediately  to  this  office.” 

* * * Wilbur  F.  Johnson  advertises  the  loss, 

“from  his  watch  fob”  of  $892,  and  offers  the  finder 
a liberal  reward. 

A.  S.  Marks,  Colonel  Seventeenth  Tennessee 
Regiment,  advertises  a lost  horse,  and  a reward  of 
$100  for  him. 

Private  James  A.  Jackson,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Alabama  Regiment,  offers  a reward  for  a trunk  con- 
taining his  wife’s  and  child’s  clothing. 

An  editorial  reports  the  white  males  in  the  South 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age  as  number- 
ing 1,118,000,  leaving  out  Maryland,  Missouri  and 
Kentuclejq  and  estimates  the  available  source  of 
strength  at  700,000. 

The  longest  article  in  it  is  a communication  in  which 
complaint  is  written,  in  rather  bitter  spirit,  for  keep- 
ing A.  P.  Stewart  back  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  Otto  French  Strahl  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
although  he  was  in  command  of  a brigade.  [It  is 
known  that  General  Stewart  rose  to  a Lieutenant 
Generalcy  and  that  Strahl  was  made  a Brigadier. — 
Ed.  Veteran.]  In  referring  to  Strahl  he  men- 
tioned the  “conspicuous  injustice”  of  not  promoting 
him,  and  added:  “Here  is  an  instance  of  unselfish 

patriotism  and  love  for  our  cause  that  deserves 
mention.  Col.  S — is  a native  of  Ohio  and  his  pa- 
rents reside  there  still,  and  he  has  a brother  who  is 
a Brigadier  General  in  the  Lincoln  Army;  but, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
Cause,  he  offered  himself  and  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict. He  showed  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Shiloh 
and  at  Perryville.” 

“Events  at  the  front”  were  sensational.  It  re- 
ported skirmishing  in  front  of  the  town,  and  stated: 
“In  the  past  three  days  the  enormous  forces  of  the 
Abolitionists  have  been  concentrating,  with  a view 
to  an  attack  upon  our  lines. 

“The  First  Louisiana,  which  had  been  the  pro- 
vost guard  in  our  town  for  sometime,  was  ordered 
to  the  front  this  morning.  The  Fifteenth  Tennes- 
see relieved  them,  but  was  subsequently  ordered 
forward.” 

Reporting  the  condition  of  the  town,  the  Banner 
states: 

“Couriers  in  hot  hast  dashed  along  the  crowded 
streets,  and  officers  in  resplendent  uniforms  spur- 


red, for  all  we  know,  to  the  devil.  We  hope  that 
Cobb’s  Kentucky  Battery  will  wake  us  to  glory 
again  this  morning.  We  shall  await,  dear  Cobb, 
dear  Gracey  and  dear  Matthews,  the  sharp  crack  of 
your  rifles.  They  were  heard  at  Shiloh,  at  Vicks- 
burg and  Hartsville.  Let  them  not  be  unheard 
at  Murfreesboro.  The  Kentucky  Brigade  started 
battle  yesterday,  as  is  its  wont,  with  flags  flying, 
with  drums  beating,  and  with  lusty  cheering.  It 
has  never  been  whipped  and  never  can  be.  The 
boys  are  fighting  for  their  ‘old  Kentucky  Home.’ 

“Gen.  Floyd  had  just  captured  $250,000  worth  of 
arms  and  other  army  supplies  in  Eastern  Kentucky.” 

Capt.  J.  B.  Harvey,  who  after  having  fought  in 
Virginia  had  come  to  Tennessee,  was  severely 
wounded  the  day  before. 

“If  we  win  the  battle  to-day,  the  Angel  of  Peace 
will  revisit  our  land  and  we  will  have  a country 
which  we  can  call  our  own.  If  we  permit  them  to 
drive  us  from  our  position  the  war  will  perhaps  be 
prolonged  for  years.  * * * We  lost,  in  the  skir- 

mish of  Saturday,  one  piece  of  artillery.  In  re- 
turn, let  us  capture  to-day  the  150  pieces  that  the 
enemy  brings  against  us.” 

“Roger  Hanson  went  to  the  front  yesterday.  He 
was  a Colonel  at  Donelson  and  there  won  a Brida- 
dier  Generalship.  God  grant  he  may  survive  to 
wear  the  stars  of  a Major  General.  [He  was  mor- 
tally wounded  Jan.  2,  in  that  battle,  and  died  Jan. 
4,  '63  — Ed.  Veteran.] 

Remember  Shiloh.  Let  to-day  be  the  Sunday  of 
that  battle.” 

Capt.  James  L.  Finley,  commanding  the  Tenth 
Mississippi  after  Col.  Smith  had  been  killed,  sent 
the  old  battle  flag  of  the  regiment  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  H.  Dudley,  at  Jackson.  The  correspondence 
is  copied  in  full. 

Capt.  G.  A.  Dure,  of  Dure’s  Artillery,  advertises 
for  a deserter  from  his  company,  and  offers  thirty 
dollars  for  him. 

Gen.  A.  Buford  advertised  for  recruits.  He  want- 
ed 1,000,  stating  that  he  could  “furnish  bridles  and 
saddles,  and  they  could  go  into  Kentucky  for  horses.” 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  John  Kimbro  to  Miss  Emma 
F.  Shaddett,  (Dec.  26th),  by  Rev.  H.  Bridges,  is 
announced. 

A considerable  sum  of  money  found  in  the  office 
of  Leiper  and  Menefee  was  advertised  by  them  as 
notice  to  owner.  A multitude  of  advertisements 
appeared  for  lost  horses,  watches,  etc. 


A most  reliable  patron  and  friend  of  the  Veteran 
suggests  inquiry  in  its  columns  concerning  some 
women  who  were  sent,  to  Louisville  during  Sher- 
man’s raid  through  Georgia.  A Government  facto- 
ry turning  out  jeans  and  other  cloth  had  been  put  in 
operation  in  Georgia,  and  some  of  the  best  young 
women  and  girls  in  that  section  had  secured  employ- 
ment in  it.  Money  was  scarce  and  they  were  in 
need.  “This  factory  was  burned  and  its  employees, 
all  women,  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Many 
of  them,  perhaps  300,  were  sent  to  Louisville,  and  in 
bleak  weather  were  dumped  down  in  tents  just  where 
the  Union  depot  at  Louisville  now  stands.  Very 
few  if  any  of  these  poor  women  ever  saw  their 
native  soil  again.” 
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THE  “CHARMING  NELLIE ” LETTERS. 

The  name  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Polley,  the  gifted  author 
of  these  letters,  has  inadvertently  been  omitted  sev- 
eral times,  though  he  may  not  have  observed  it. 

Camp  near  Richmond,  May  20,  1862. 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  has  been  fought 
and  won,  but  it  has  cost  us  the  life  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  It  is  the  only  great  battle  Gen.  Lee  has 
fought  without  Longstreet.  McClellan,  Pope,  Mc- 
Clellan again,  Burnside  and  Hooker,  have  each  been 
pitted  against  our  peerless  chieftain.  Who  will  be 
the  next,  is  both  an  interesting  and  a vexed  ques- 
tion with  us  Confederates.  Confident  of  the  supe- 
riority of  our  Commander  over  the  very  best  mate- 
rial the  Yankees  can  find,  we  prefer  that  he  should 
meet  a foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  while  there 
is  little  credit  to  be  gained,  either  by  army  or  com- 
mander, in  opposing  such  vainglorious  boasters  as 
Pope,  Burnside  and  Hooker,  there  are  more  rations, 
and  these  are  getting  to  be  a consideration  of  no 
small  importance.  Why  we  cannot  be  better  and 
more  regularly  supplied  is  a problem  beyond  our 
solution.  Perhaps  we  are  expected  to  live  off  of 
the  enemy;  if  so,  we  protest.  When  fighting  ceases 
to  be  a matter  of  pure,  self-sacrificing  patriotism, 
and  degenerates  into  a mere  business,  we  Texans 
will  ask  discharges.  We  are  getting  homesick  any 
way,  and  nothing  in  the  world  increases  the  severity 
of  that  complaint  more  than  hunger.  Apropos  to 
nothing,  apparently,  except  the  communings  of  his 
own  inner  man,  a comrade  said  the  other  day:  “I 
wish  to  God  I was  at  home.”  “Oh,  yes,”  I replied, 
“you  want  to  see  the  girl  you  left  behind  you,  don't 
you?”  “No,  indeed,”  he  blurted  out,  “but  I want 
something  to  eat,’’  and,  hungry  myself,  I unani- 
mously acquiesced  in  the  sentiment. 

It  is  not  so  much  at  the  quantity  of  rations  we 
grumble  as  at  the  intolerable  sameness  of  bread  and 
meat.  Such  a limited  variety  gives  us,  by  the  rule 
of  permutation,  only  two  changes;  if  coffee  were 
added  to  the  menu,  we  could  have  nine,  and  if  sugar 
also,  no  less  than  twenty-four.  As  Bill  Calhoun 
says,  “This  thing  of  having  bread  for  the  first 
course  one  day,  and  meat  the  next,  and  so  on,  vice 
versa  and  alternately  ad  infinitum  et  nauseam , has 
an  excessively  depressing  effect  even  upon  a fellow's 
patriotism.” 

Writing  of  Bill  reminds  me  to  tell  you  of  his  gen- 
erosity at  Suffolk,  where,  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
good,  our  men  would  have  had  to  be  amphibious. 
One  day  while  the  Brigade  was  there,  Gen.  Hood 
halted  fora  moment  at  the  Fourth’s  camp  to  speak 
about  some  matter  to  Col.  Key.  While  talking,  the 
General  noticed  Bill  standing  a little  way  off,  and, 
knowing  his  character  and  with  a view  to  sport, 
said,  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  regiment:  “Detail  an  officer  and  twenty-five 
of  your  best  men,  Colonel,  and  order  them  to  report 
to  me  at  once  at  my  quarters.  I have  set  my  heart 
on  the  capture  of  one  of  those  gunboats  down  on 
the  river,  and  I know  that  many  men  of  the  Fourth 
can  easily  get  it  for  me.” 

Bill  heard  and  accepted  the  challenge.  Stepping 
to  the  side  of  Hood’s  horse  and  laying  one  hand  on 


the  animal’s  neck,  while  with  the  other  he  touched 
the  brim  of  his  hat  in  respectful  salute  to  the  rider, 
he  said:  “Now  look  ah  here,  General,  if  you’ve  just 
got  to  have  a gunboat,  whether  or  no,  speak  out  like 
a man  and  the  Fourth  Texas  will  buy  you  one,  but 
we  don’t  propose  to  fool  with  any  of  them  down 
yonder  in  the  river.  They  say  the  darned  things  are 
loaded,  and,  besides,  there’s  only  a few  of  us  fellers 
can  swim.” 

Not  being  with  the  Brigade  at  Suffolk,  I can  tell 
you  little  of  its  performances  there.  I was  more 
pleasantly  engaged  hunting  for  rations  and  forage 
in  the  section  of  North  Carolina  lying:  near  the  coast 
and  between  the  Pasquatank  and  Chowan  Rivers, 
where  the  only  obstacle  to  rapturous  enjoyment  of 
life  was  the  invariably  monotonous  diet  of  salted 
shad.  Intensely  Southern  in  sentiment  and  within 
the  Yankee  lines  quite  long  enough  to  delight  in 
the  sight  of  a Confederate  soldier,  the  people  were 
lavish  in  their  hospitality  to  us,  and  the  young 
ladies  everything  that  was  kind  and  charming. 
But,  while  at  first  almost  captivated,  the  exclusive 
fish  diet  demanded  such  watchfulness  and  operated 
so  adversely  against  any  indulgence  of  a naturally 
aesthetic  temperament  that  I insensibly  acquired  the 
habit  of  looking  more  carefully  for  bones  than  for 
aught  else.  Indeed,  toward  the  last,  I not  only  be- 
gan to  feel  fishy,  but  imagined  that  my  entertainers 
regarded  me  with  fishy  stares.  These,  however,  may 
have  been  caused  by  my  strict  and  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  the  soldierly  principle  of  eating  every- 
thing in  sight — a course  in  which,  by  the  way,  I 
was  ably  seconded,  if  not  outdone,  by  my  comrades 
for  the  time  being,  Captains  Jimmie  Littlefield, 
Jimmie  Rust  and  Walter  Norwood,  each  of  whom, 
and  especially  the  last  named,  is  a trencherman  of 
unsurpassed  capacity,  spirit  and  persistence.  * * * 

Where  we  are  going  now,  is  a question  concerning 
which  a private  soldier  can  only  surmise.  Camp 
rumor  saith  that  the  time  has  come  to  offer  the 
Marylanders  another  chance  to  flock  to  the  Confed- 
erate standard,  but  of  the  truth  of  the  report  or 
even  of  the  probability  of  a movement  at  all,  I 
must  absolutely  refuse  to  vouch.  While  protesting 
vigorously  against  the  inaction  which  denies  me 
access  to  the  Federal  Commissary  Department,  I 
have  long  ago  gratified  my  once  inordinate  thirst 
for  gore  and  glory.  Sometimes  I feel  inclined  to 
echo  the  desire  expressed  by  Jackson’s  man,  who, 
reprimanded  by  his  General  for  running  out  of  the 
fight  “like  a baby,”  broke  into  a big  boohoo  and  ex- 
claimed between  his  sobs:  “I  don’t  care  what  you 
say,  sir,  but  I wish  I was  a baby,  and  a gal  baby  at 
that.”  Not  for  the  world  would  I cast  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a slur  upon  the  manly  characters  of  my 
comrades  here  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
but  we  are  all  human  beings,  and  I honestly  believe 
there  is  a whole  lot  of  the  bravest  and  most  gallant 
of  them  who  would  at  times  be  glad  of  a chance  to 
return  to  babyhood,  even  at  the  risk  of  a change  of 
sex.  With  their  easy  access  to  Europe,  the  plagued 
Yankees  have  such  an  ability  and  habit  of  outnum- 
bering us,  that  we  are  not  prompt  to  join  in  any 
severe  censure  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Irishman,  who. 
sent  out  on  the  skirmish  line,  came  back  on  a treble 
quick,  and  when  told  by  his  Lieutenant,  “I’d  rather 
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die,  Mike,  than  run  out  of  a fight  in  such  a cowardly 
manner,”  fixed  upon  the  officer  a witheringly  sar- 
castic look  and  replied:  ‘“The  hail  you  would,  Lef- 
tenent — the  hail  you  would,  sor,  whin  there  was 
only  a skimmish  line  of  us  boys  an’  two  rigimints 
and  a bathery  of  thim.” 

Still  their  numbers  furnish  a certain  class  of  our 
soldiers  with  grand  opportunities  for  killing.  Char- 
ley Hume,  of  the  Fifth,  tells  an  amusing  story 
about  a member  of  that  regiment,  whose  name  he 
will  not  mention,  but  whom  I will  call  Dick.  Dick 
is  something  of  a braggart  and  is  wonderfully  as- 
sisted at  times  by  a vivid  imagination.  On  the  day 
after  the  Yankees  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg,  Hume  found  him  snugly  and  safely 
ensconced  behind  a huge  rock  on  the  South  side  of 
the  river,  apparently  busy  in  death-dealing  warfare. 
“What  are  you  doing  here,  Dick?”  inquired  Hume. 
“Doing?”  repeated  Dick,  as  if  surprised  at  being 
asked  so  foolish  a question;  “What  am  I doing? 
Well,  sir,  I’m  killing  Yankees,  if  you  must  know. 
Don’t  you  see  those  fellows  over  yonder  on  the  side 
of  that  hill?  I’ve  just  set  here  by  my  lone  self  and 
killed  every  son  of  a gun  of  ’em.”  Hume  looked, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  on  the  hillside,  half  a mile 
away,  were  twenty  or  more  bodies  dressed  in  blue 
and  lying  silent  and  still.  But  while  he  was  won- 
dering at  such  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life 
and  framing  a suitable  complimeut  to  the  fell  de- 
stroyer at  his  side,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
presumed  dead  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  picking  up  gun 
and  accoutrements,  sauntered  carelessly  up  the  hill 
without  once  glancing  behind  to  indicate  that  he 
was  aware  of  having  been  shot  at.  Hume’s  wonder 
and  admiration  evaporated  instanter,  out  when  he 
turned  to  apprise  his  companion  of  the  fact  and  sug- 
gest that  the  corpses  were  a little  too  lively  to  be 
those  of  dead  men,  Hick  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

To  make  honors  easy  between  me  and  Dick,  I 
must  relate  a joke  that  I can  now  laugh  at,  but  for 
obvious  reasons,  personal  to  myself,  have  carefully 
concealed  from  my  comrades.  While  moving  from 
Winchester  to  Fredericksburg  last  fall,  I straggled 
one  morning  and,  about  nine  o'clock,  knocked  at  the 
front  door  of  a handsome  residence  on  the  Orange 
Plank  Road.  It  was  opened  by  a hospitable  old 
lady  whose  first  inquiry  was  whether  I had  been  to 
breakfast.  Conscience  prompted  an  affirmative  and 
truthful  answer,  but  appetite  overruled  it,  and  I re- 
plied in  the  negative  and,  for  reward,  was  ushered 
into  a spacious  dining  room  and  delivered  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  two  young  ladies,  while  my 
hostess  gave  necessary  orders  to  the  cook.  One  of 
these  girls  was  a Texan,  and  both  were  so  enter- 
taining and  witty  that  I was  at  once  put  fairly  upon 
my  best  mettle,  joining  forces  with  the  fair  Texan 
in  defence  of  our  State  against  the  jocular  but  vig- 
orous attacks  of  the  equally  fair  Virginian.  After 
a long  lingering  breakfast  of  fried  chicken,  hot  bis- 
cuit, fresh  butter,  and  potato  coffee,  we  adjourned 
to  the  sitting  room,  where  two  old  gentlemen — the 
host  and  a visitor — were  keeping  themselves  warm 
before  a brightwood  fire.  Texas  being  still  the 
subject  of  conversation,  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  secede  was  incidentally  adverted  to,  and, 
strengthened  wonderfully  by  the  breakfast,  encour- 


aged by  the  presence  and  bright  smiles  of  my  Texas 
compatriot,  and  foolishly  presuming  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  the  gentlemen,  I boldly  asserted  that 
Texas  had  a right  to  secede  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  State. 

“Ahem!”  said  the  host,  straightening  himself  up 
in  his  chair  and  looking  at  me  with  the  air  of  a man 
ready  for  an  argument.  “Upon  what  fact,  sir,  do 
you  base  that  claim?”  Surprised  by  the  prompt 
challenge  and  disconcerted  by  the  intelligent  look 
of  my  interrogator,  I forgot  the  reason  generally 
advanced — that  Texas  was  an  independent  republic 
when  she  entered  the  Union — and  answered,  “Upon 
the  well  known  fact,  sir,  that  when  Texas  became  a 
State  of  the  Union  she  expressly  reserved  the  right 
to  secede  whenever  she  chose.”  I spoke  so  confi- 
dently that  the  Texas  girl  gave  me  an  admiring 
look  and  an  encouraging  smile.  But,  to  my  dismay, 
my  antagonist  returned  to  the  charge.  “Ahem! 
atiem!”  said  he.  “Really,  sir,  I fail  to  recall  any 
such  reservation,  although  I was  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  time  annexation  was  first  proposed 
until  it  was  consummated.”  And  then,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  rout  me  “horse,  foot  and  dragoon,”  he 
turned  to  the  other  fellow,  saying:  “You  were  my 
colleague  in  Congress,  Judge;  do  you  recollect  any 
such  reservation?”  “No,  sir,  I do  not,”  replied  the 
Judge  emphatically.  “I  recall  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Our  young  friend  is  certainly  mistaken,  for  I dis- 
tinctly remember — ” But  I was  too  utterly  van- 
quished to  care  to  listen  to  reminiscences,  especially 
when  the  Virginia  girl  seemed  to  take  keen  delight 
in  my  discomfiture  and  the  Texas  maid  to  have  lost 
faith  in  me;  so,  seizing  my  hat  and  bidding  the 
party  a rather  hasty  and  awkward  adieu,  I made 
my  exit,  vowing  to  myself  never  again  to  take  part 
in  a political  discussion  without  first  learning 
whether  or  not  my  opponents  had  been  Congressmen. 

James  H.  Cottrell,  Owensboro,  Ky. : I recall  an 
incident  of  the  “Great  War”  which  occurred  in 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.  I was  captured  and  taken  there 
in  the  spring  of  1.863.  and,  among  other  Confederates 
brought  there  about  the  same  time,  I remember 
three  men — Kelly,  Knight,  and  an  Irishman  — be- 
longing to  Gen.  Forrest’s  command,  who  made 
their  escape  at  Hopkinsville.  We  were  confined  up 
stairs  in  an  old  hotel.  The  three  men  made  their 
escape  by  climbing  out  through  the  chimney.  Kelly 
started  up.  but  was  suffocated  by  the  soot  and  came 
back.  He  then  made  a second  and  successful  at- 
tempt, followed  by  Knight  and  the  Irishman,  who 
carried  his  boots  under  his  arm.  The  next  day  a 
Yankee  corporal  came  in  with  the  Irishman's  boots 
on,  which  I recognized. 

I assisted  in  their  escape  and  expected  to  make 
mine  also,  but  the  putting  on  of  relief  guards  pre- 
vented, I was  soon  after  taken  to  Camp  Douglass. 
111.  Is  Col.  D.  C.  Kelley,  mentioned  in  the  February 
Veteran,  the  same  Kelly?  [This  evidently  was 
not  Rev.  Dr.  Kelley. — Ed.  Veteran.] 

William  Alexander  Peacher,  died  at  Brandon, 
Miss.,  on  August  26th,  aged  seventy-three  years. 
He  was  a highly  esteemed  citizen  and  a veteran  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  rheuma- 
tism for  several  months  previous  to  his  death. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


Conclusion  of  sketch  from  September  Veteran: 
On  January  24th,  after  delivering- his  “Farewell,” 
Mr.  Davis  returned  to  Mississippi  as  Major  General 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  volunteer  forces  of 
that  State,  and  while  org-anizing-  these  forces  the 
Provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery  unanimously 
elected  him  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
He  had  expressed  himself  as  preferring-  to  serve  in 
the  army,  but  he  at  once  sacrificed  his  own  personal 
preference  and  took  the  helm  of  State.  He  was  in- 
augurated at  Montgomery  on  February  18,  1861. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  said:  “You  will  see 

many  errors  to  forgive,  many  deficiencies  to  tolerate, 
but  you  shall  not  find  in  me  either  a want  of  zeal  or 
fidelity  to  the  cause  that  is  to  me  highest  in  hope 
and  of  most  enduring  affection.” 

After  his  inauguration  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
form  his  Cabinet.  This,  he  said,  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  him,  as  he  was  bound  only  by  a considera- 
tion for  the  public  welfare,,  having  no  political  ri- 
valries to  satisfy.  The  result  was  that  no  member 
of  his  Cabinet  bore  any  close  personal  relationship 
to  him,  and,  in  fact,  two  of  them  he  had  never  known 
previous  to  this  official  connection. 

No  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  can  ever  appreciate  the  Herculean 
task  that  these  men  had  undertaken.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a case  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  was  unprece- 
dented in  history,  and  the  spirit  and  ability  with 
which  its  directors  entered  upon  their  duty  is  noth- 
ing short  of  marvelous.  In  the  organization  of  the 
army,  too,  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

The  Southern  people  are  characteristically  an  indi- 
vidual people.  It  was  a hard  lesson  to  teach  them 
that  a disciplined  army  must  not  be  made  of  men 
who  had  surrendered  their  freedom  of  will.  Then 
again,  our  soldiers  were  citizens,  and  as  such  exerted 
a powerful  political  influence  by  their  communica- 
tion with  their  respective  homes. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  arms  were  the 
greatest  need  felt.  Men  volunteered  in  large  num- 
bers, but  the  Government  could  not  properly  equip 
them  for  service,  and  finally  there  were  State  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  to  be  propitiated  in  the  organi- 
zations of  brigades  and  the  assignment  of  officers. 

When  we  consider  these  difficulties,  together  with 
the  wonderful  energy  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  powder  mills,  the  building  of 


arsenals  and  the  boring  and  changing  of  guns,  we 
stand  back  abashed  at  the  temerity  of  these  men. 
Each  one  grows  more  heroic,  and  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand how  deep  and  strong  must  have  been  their 
love  for  constitutional  liberty  when  they  dared 
grapple  with  such  difficulties  for  its  sake.  This 
building  up  of  a nation  in  a day  reads  like  a fairy 
tale,  and  we  realize  with  justifiable  pride  that  this 
fair  South  of  ours  held  in  her  midst  sons  who  would 
have  been  a glory  to  any  nation  and  any  time. 
Thrice  happy  are  we,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  being  able  to  claim  them  for  our  own. 
jP  And  the  leader  of  all  these  vast  enterprises,  the 
man  to'-whom  they  all  turned  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port, never  once  shirked  the  responsibility  that  fell 
to  him.  Weighed  down  by  care,  distressed  by  ad- 
verse criticism  and  dissatisfaction  at  home,  he  still 
adhered  to  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life  and 
duty  always  found  him  responding  to  her  call. 

In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  permanent  Government  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  and  was  inaugurated  at  Richmond,  Va. , 
February  22,  1862.  His  Cabinet  was  the  same  un- 
der the  permanent  Government  as  under  the  pro- 
visional. 

HIS  JUDGMENT  OF  MEN. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  blamed  for  many  of  his  offi- 
cial acts,  but  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  face  him 
with  any  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  or 
his  State,  or  one  which  would  reflect  on  him.  As 
a pure-minded,  stainless  patriot,  the  Hon.  B.  H. 
Hill  says:  “I  would  be  ashamed  of  my  own  un- 

worthiness if  I did  not  venerate  Lee;  I would  scorn 
my  own  nature  if  I did  not  love  Dixie;  I would 
question  my  own  integrity  and  patriotism  if  I did 
not  honor  and  admire  both.  There  are  some  who 
affect  to  praise  Lee  and  condemn  Davis,  but  of  all 
such  Lee  himself  would  be  ashamed.” 

Though  Mr.  Davis  has  been  most  severely  criti- 
cised for  his  determined  upholding  of  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  his  attitude  towards  that  great  sol- 
dier was  ably  vindicated  by  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a soldier  was 
indisputably  upheld  by  his  unswerving  friendship 
for  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  after  his  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign. At  this  time  Gen.  Lee  was  severely  censur- 
ed by  the  newspapers,  and  nearly  all  of  the  officers 
on  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast  signed  a 
protest  against  his  being  placed  in  that  important 
command.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  knew  the  man  he 
was  dealing  with  and  stood  firm  to  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

When,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Lee  asked  co 
be  removed  from  command  on  account  of  the  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  press,  Davis  said,  in  a letter 
replying  to  him:  “Were  you  capable  of  stooping  to 
it  you  could  easily  surround  yourself  with  those 
who  would  fill  the  press  with  your  laudations  and 
seek  to  exalt  you  for  what  you  have  not  done,  rath- 
er than  detract  from  the  achievements  which  will 
make  you  and  your  arm}-  the  subject  of  history  and 
the  object  of  the  world’s  admiration  for  generations 
to  come.  * * * * To  ask  me  to  substitute  you 

by  some  one  in  my  judgment  more  fit  to  command 
or  who  would  possess  more  of  the  confidence  of  the 
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army  or  of  the  reflecting  men  of  the  country,  is  to 
demand  an  impossibility.” 

FALSELY  CALLED  CRUEL. 

Mr.  Davis  has  also  been  accused  of  having  been 
responsible  for  the  sufferings  at  Andersonville.  It 
has  been  proven,  however,  by  indisputable  author- 
ity, both  Confederate  and  Federal,  “that  the  mor- 
tality in  Southern  prisons  was  over  three  per  cent, 
less  than  the  mortality  in  Northern  prisons;  that 
after  medicine  had  been  declared  contraband  of  war 
the  Federal  Government  refused  the  proposition  of 
Judge  Ould  that  each  Government  should  send  its 
own  surgeons  with  medicines  and  hospital  stores 
for  soldiers  in  prison;  that  the  Federal  Government 
also  declined  a proposition  to  send  medicine  to  its 
own  men  in  Southern,  prisons  without  being  re- 
quired to  allow  the  Confederates  the  same  privilege; 
that  it  refused  to  allow  the  Confederate  Government 
to  buy  medicine  for  gold,  cotton  or  tobacco,  al- 
though it  offered  to  pledge  its  honor  that  these 
medical  stores  should  be  used  for  Federal  prisoners 
only;  that  it  refused  to  exchangesick  and  wounded, 
and  neglected,  from  August  to  December,  1864,  to 
agree  to  Judge  Ould’s  proposition  to  send  trans- 
ports to  Savannah  and  receive,  without  equivalent, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Federal  prisoners,  and 
finally  that  when  Judge  Ould  did  agree  upon  an 
exchange  with  Gen.  Butler,  Gen.  Grant  refused  to 
approve  it  and  Mr.  Stanton,  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  War,  repudiated  it. 

Mr.  Davis’  courage  in  the  face  of  disaster  was 
wonderful.  Note  the  ring  of  hopefulness  even  in 
his  last  message  to  Congress,  March,  1865: 

“While  stating  to  you  that  our  country  is  in  dan- 
ger, I desire  also  to  state  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  it  is  within  our  power  to  avert  the  calamities 
which  menace  us,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
sacred  cause  for  which  so  much  sacrifice  has  been 
made,  so  much  suffering  endured  and  so  many  pre- 
cious lives  lost.  This  result  is  to  be  obtained 
through  fortitude,  by  courage,  by  constancy  in  en- 
during the  sacrifices  still  needed;  in  a word,  by  the 
prompt  and  resolute  devotion  of  the  whole  resources 
of  men  and  money  in  the  Confederacy  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  liberties  and  independence.” 

After  this  message,  events  hurried  the  life  of  the 
Confederacy  to  its  close.  On  April  2nd  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet  moved  from  Richmond  to  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  and  then  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  where  it 
consulted  with  Gens.  Joseph  E Johnston  and  Beau 
regard.  After  this  conference  the  Cabinet  moved 
farther  South,  and  finally  disbanded  at  Washing- 
ton. Ga. 

Mr.  Davis  now  determined  to  join  his  family, 
who  were  traveling  in  Georgia,  and  he  was  event- 
ually captured  while  with  them  by  the  Fourth 
Michigan  Cavalry  early  on  the  morning  of_May  10 
1865,  at  Irwinsville,  Ga. 

INSULTED  AS  A PRISONER. 

At  this  time  the  indignities  to  Mr.  Davis  began. 
The  party  was  robbed  and  the  President  treated 
with  such  uncalled  for  insolence  that  Governor 
Lubbock,  of  Texas,  one  of  the  party,  says  in  a per- 
sonal letter:  “I  became  sq  indignant  and  so  com- 
pletely unstrung  and  exasperated  that  T called 


upon  the  officers  to  protect  him  from  insult,  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  parties  engaged  in  such  conduct.” 

As  a prisoner  he  was  conducted  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  there  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  animosities  that 
Mr.  Davis  incited  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Con- 
federacy, whatever  may  have  been  the  criticism  of 
his  executive  acts,  these  were  all  blotted  out  by  the 
noble,  dignified  and  uncomplaining  attitude  which 
he  preserved  during  this  cruel  test.  Adversit}’ 
showed  him  as  he  really  was,  a wise,  considerate, 
conscientious  man,  one  who  could  suffer  for  con 
science  sake,  and  who,  when  he  believed  a thing  to 
be  right,  followed  it  to  the  bitter  end  even  if  it 
took  him  through  a dark  valley  and  over  a toilsome 
road. 
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MONUMENT  TO  JEFFERSON  D AVIS,  _ Jackson,  Miss. 

When  first  incarcerated  he  was  put  in  irons  (an 
indignity  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment of  State  prisoners).  The  details  of  this  early 
prison  life  are  simply  and  plainly  told  by  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Craven,  post  surgeon  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
This  Federal  surgeon  speaks  of  Mr.  Davis  during 
this  fearful  ordeal  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect, 
and  it  was  through  his  intervention  that  the  distin- 
guished prisoner  was  relieved  of  his  shackles  and  re- 
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ceived  such  creature  comforts  as  were  the  means  of 
preserving  his  life  and  reason.  In  his  book  pub- 
lished in  1866,  he  writes:  “Before  history  takes  up 

the  pen  to  record  her  final  judgment,  the  world  will 
be  willing  to  conclude  that  the  man  who  was  our 
most  prominent  foe  was  not  utterlybad — had,  in  fact, 
great  redeeming  virtues — and  that  no  movement  so 
vast  and  eliciting  such  intense  devotion  on  the  part 
of  its  partisans  as  the  late  Southern  rebellion  could 
have  grown  up  into  such  gigantic  proportions  with- 
out containing  many  elements  of  truth  and  good 
which  it  may  profit  future  ages  tostudy  attentively.” 

THEY  DARED  NOT  TRY  HIM. 

Mr.  Davis  was  always  anxious  and  willing  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  In  fact,  the  chief  aim  of  his  life 
while  in  prison  was  to  preserve  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  before  the  Courts  and  to  vindicate  his 
own  cause  and  that  of  his  people  before  the  whole 
world.  When  eventually  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  no  trained  perjurer,  could  impli- 
cate him. 

There  were  three  charges  brought  against  him. 
The  first  attempted  was,  “Complicity  in  the  Assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.”  This  failed.  The 
next  charge  was,  “Cruelty  to  prisoners.”  This, 
too,  failed.  The  third  charge  was  “Treason.” 

I'^In  this  last  charge  the  first  grand  jury  of  whites 
and  blacks  ever  empanelled  in  this  country  found 
an  indictment  of  treason  against  Jefferson  Davis 
and  R.  E.  Lee.  Gen.  Grant  “squashed”  the  indict- 
ment against  Gen.  Lee  by  maintaining  that  his  pa- 
role protected  him.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis  the 
authorities  at  Washington  and  Chief  Justice  Chase 
himself  decided  that  the  charge  of  “treason”  could 
not  be  maintained.  Mr.  Davis,  still  anxious  for 
trial,  was  finally  admitted  to  bail  and  was  never 
afterwards  brought  before  the  Court. 

In  1867,  after  having  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  was  to  have  sixty  days’  notice  whenever 
the  United  States  Courts  required  his  presence,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  live.  - After  a year’s  residence 
abroad,  during  which  time  he  was  offered  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  Napoleon,  (an  honor  which  he  de- 
clined), he  returned  to  Memphis  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  a life  insurance  company  in  that  city. 

LIFE  AT  BEAUVOIR. 

About  this  time  he  bought  Beauvoir  from  his  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Dorsey,  and  before  he  had  fully  paid 
for  it  she  died,  leaving  him  her  sole  legatee.  From 
1876-79  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  his 
classic  defence  of  the  South,  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  Government.” 

He  was  seldom  seen  in  public  life  during  his  lat- 
ter days.  He  presided  at  the  Lee  memorial  meet- 
ing in  Richmond  in  November,  1870,  and  spoke  at 
the  Convention  held  at  Montgomery  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Va.,  in  August,  1874,  to  organize  the 
Southern  Historical  Society.  Again,  he  spoke  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  “Stonewall” 
Jackson  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  in  New  Orleans,  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston in  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Confederate  Monument  in  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Davis’  health  had  always  been  uncer- 


tain and  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  his  latter  days 
would  have  completely  overcome  a man  of  less  stub- 
born will  or  weaker  character.  His  was  a clear  case 
of  the  power  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material.  He 
was  spared,  however,  to  a ripe  old  age  and  was 
able  to  outlive  envy,  silence  calumny  and  to  advo- 
cate with  his  pen  the  people  he  so  dearly  loved. 

This  great  work  done,  he  was  laid  to  rest,  follow- 
ed by  the  love  and  admiration  of  a nation  who  look- 
ed upon  him  as  their  great  and  noble  “leader,”  a 
man  who  had  preserved  for  them  a stainless  and 
honorable  name. 

He  died  disfanchised,  denied  the  simplest  politi- 
cal privileges  of  a man,  but  the  principles  for  which 
he  suffered  defeat  and  clung  to  till  death  still  live 
and  are  to-day  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  who 
believe  in  and  consider  what  constitutional  liberty 
is.  It  has  been  an  extremely  interesting  task  to  me 
to  find  out  what  the  wise  and  good  of  our  own 
times  have  said  of  this  soldier  of  three  wars,  this 
statesman  who  wore  the  mantle  that  Calhoun  laid 
down,  and  this  brilliant  member  of  a notoriously 
brilliant  Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 

HIGH  PRAISE  FROM  A FOE. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Benj.  Williams,  of  Massachusetts, 
wrote  in  the  Lowell  Sun:  “When  Mr.  Davis  was 

a prisoner,  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities, 
his  proud  spirit  remained  unbroken  and  never  since 
the  subjugation  of  his  people  has  he  abated  in  the 
least  his  assertion  of  the  cause  for  which  they  strug- 
gled. The  seduction  of  power  or  interest  may 
move  lesser  men;  that  matters  not  to  him;  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  as  a fixed  moral  and  constitu- 
tional prnciple,  unaffected  by  the  triumph  of  physi- 
cal force,  he  asserts  to-day  as  unequivocally  as 
when  he  was  seated  in  its  executive  chair  at  Rich- 
mond. Now,  when  we  consider  all  this — what  Mr. 
Davis  has  been  and,  most  of  all,  what  he  is  to-day, 
in  the  moral  greatness  of  his  position — can  we  won- 
der that  his  people  turn  aside  from  time-servers  and 
self-seekers  and  from  the  common-place  chaff  of  life 
and  render  to  him  that  spontaneous  and  grateful 
homage  which  is  his  due?  The  Confederacy  fell, 
but  not  until  she  had  achieved  immortal  fame. 
Few  great  established  nations  in  all  time  have  ever 
exhibited  capacity  and  direction  in  government 
equal  to  hers,  sustained,  as  she  was,  by  the  iron 
will  and  fixed  persistence  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  was  her  chief.” 

SENATOR  DANIELS’  EULOGY. 

On  January  25,  1890,  in  an  address  before  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  Senator  Daniels  said  of  him: 
“No  public  man  was  ever  subject  to  sterner  or- 
deals of  character  or  closer  scrutiny  of  conduct. 
He  was  in  the  public  gaze  for  nearly  half  a century. 
Proud,  high-minded,  sensitive,  self-willed,  but  not 
self-centred;  self-assertive  for  his  cause,  but  never 
for  his  own  advancement;  aggressive  and  imperious 
as  are  nearly  all  men  fit  for  leadership;  with  the 
sturdy  virtues  that  command  respect,  but  without 
the  same  diplomacies  that  conciliate  hostility,  he 
was  one  of  those  characters  that  naturally  makes 
warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies;  a veritable  man, 
terribly  in  earnest,  such  as  Carlyle  loved  to  count 
among  the  heroes. 
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“I  can  recall  no  public  man  who,  in  the  midst  of 
such  shifting-  and  perplexing  scenes  of  strife,  main- 
tained so  firmly  the  constancy  of  his  principles  and 
who,  despite  the  shower  of  darts  that  hurtled  around 
his  head,  triumphed  so  completely  over  every  dis- 
honorable imputation. 

“It  was  fortunate  for  the  South,  for  America  and 
for  humanity,  that  at  the  head  of  the'South  in  war 
was  a true  type  of  its  honor,  character  and  history; 
a man  whose  clear  rectitude  preserved  every  com- 
plication from  impeachment  of  bad  faith,  a patriot 
whose  love  of  law  and  liberty  were  paramount  to 
all  expediencies.  * * * * A publicist  whose 

intellectual  power  and  attainments  made  him  the 
peer  of  any  statesman  who  has  ever  championed  the 
rights  of  commonwealths  in  debate  or  stood  at  the 
helm  when  the  ship  of  State  encountered  the  temp- 
est of  civil  commotion.  * * * * Had  a less 

sober-minded  and  less  strong  than  he  been  in  his 
place,  the  Confederacy  would  not  only  have  gone 
down  in  material  ruin;  it  would  have  been  buried  in 
disgrace.” 

AN  APPEAL  TO  HISTORY. 

History  will  do  justice  to  the  man,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  who  now  stand  at  the  end  of  his  cen- 
tury to  fully  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  nobility 
of  his  character;  to  honor  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  principle  and  to  venerate  his  dignity  in  adversity. 

Then  we  will  show  ourselves  able  to  discriminate 
between  him  who  enjoys  and  him  who  deserves  suc- 
cess, and  will  be  true  to  our  duty  as  lovers  of  all 
those  virtues  which  make  up  the  patriot  and  hero. 

“The  world  does  not  to-day  think  less  of  Warren 
because  he  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  a red-handed  colo- 
nial rebel,  fighting  the  old  flag  of  his  sovereign 
even  before  his  people  became  secessionists  from 
the  Crown;  not  because  his  yeomen  were  beaten  in 
the  battle. 

“Oliver  Cromwell  is  a proud  name  in  English 
history,  though  the  English  Republic  which  he 
founded  was  almost  as  short-lived  as  the  Confeder- 
acy and  was  soon  buried  under  the  re-established 
throne  of  the  Stuarts.  And  we  but  forecast  the 
judgment  of  years  to  come  when  we  pronounce  that 
Jefferson  Davis  was  great  and  pure  as  a statesman, 
man  and  patriot.” 


The  death  of  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Chanceller,  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  prominently  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral hospital  at  that  place  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war,  and  with  the  University  of  Virginia  af- 
terwards, is  announced.  Comrade  veterans  acted  as 
escort  at  the  funeral. 


BAKER'S  CREEK  AND  CHAMPION  HILL. 
What  Abe  Buford's  Brigade  and  Others  Did  There. 

BY  J.  V.  GREIF,  PADUCAH,  KY. 

Brigadier  General  Abe  Buford’s  Brigade,  of  Major 
General  W.  W.  Loring’s  Division,  was  composed  of 
the  3rd,  7th,  and  8th  Kentucky,  12th  Louisiana,  9th 
Arkansas,  27th,  35th  and  54th  Alabama  Regiments 
and  Snodgrass’  Alabama  Battalion. 

We  had  been  on  an  unsuccessful  chase,  by  rail, 
after  Greison,  who  was  making  a raid,  endways, 
through  Mississippi.  At  Meridian,  Miss.,  the 
Eighth,  and  six  companies  of  the  Third  Kentucky 
Regiment,  were  mounted  and  sent  after  Greison 
on  horseback.  The  four  remaining  companies  of 
the  Third  Kentucky,  under  command  of  Major 
James  Bowman,  were  ordered  to  Big  Chunky  to 
guard  the  railroad  bridge  and  trestle  works.  We 
remained  there  several  days,  and  were  then  ordered 
to  Jackson,  and  from  Jackson  to  Edwards  depot, 
where  we  joined  Buford’s  Brigade  again,  May  14th. 
The  other  two  brigades  of  Loring’s  Division,  Gen. 
Lloyd  Tilghman,  from  Hankinson’s  Ferry,  on  Big 
Black  River,  and  Gen.  W.  S.  Featherstone,  from 
Bovina,  with  a part  of  Buford’s  Brigade,  had  been 
confronting  Grant’s  Army  in  its  effort  to  environ 
Vicksburg;  but,  being  too  weak  to  more  than  retard 
its  progress,  had,  with  Generals  Bowen’s  and  Steven- 
son’s Divisions,  fallen  back  to  Big  Black  River. 
On  May  15th,  in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Pemberton, 
with  the  three  Divisions,  numbering  16,500  men, 
marched  southeast  to  meet  the  enemy  and  to  try  to 
cut  his  communications  with  the  Mississippi  River. 

Late  in  the  day  we  bivouacked  near  the  cross 
roads  leading  from  the  Clinton  and  Edwards  depot 
to  the  Raymond  and  Edwards  depot.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  Alabama,  of  our  Brigade,  and  Twenty-second 
Mississippi  Regiment,  of  Tilghman’s  Brigade,  were 
sent  forward  some  two  miles  in  front  of  Loring, 
where  he  (Loring)  had  established  his  headquarters, 
to  picket  the  Raymond  road.  Nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  army  during  the  night,  but  very  early 
in  the  morning  there  was  artillery  and  musketry 
firing  on  the  advance  pickets.  A man  of  the 
Twenty-second  Mississippi  Regiment  was  wounded 
by  a shell  from  the  enemy.  * * * Tilghman’s 
Brigade  passed  our  position  and  formed  on  a hill  in 
our  rear,  as  we  supposed  to  obtain  a better  position, 
but  it  was  counter  marched  to  Edwards  depot.  * * * 
Gen.  Pemberton  decided  to  place  his  army  on  the 
Raymond  road  to  cut  the  enemy’s  communications, 
and  to  cut  loose  from  Edwards  depot — a fortified 
position — before  commencing  the  counter- march. 
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Wirt  Adams’  Cavalry  was  required  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Coring,  who  was  on 
the  Raymond  road,  informed  Gen.  Pemberton  that 
the  enemy  was  in  such  force  and  position  that  we 
could  not  successfully  withdraw  without  offering 
battle,  and  that  our  line  should  be  formed  at  once 
It  was  formed  on  Tilghman’s  Brigade,  which  was 
on  the  right  of  Loring’s  Division.  The  four  com- 
panies of  the  Third  Kentucky,  less  than  200  men, 
were  thus  between  the  lines,  where  we  remained  so 
long  that  we  thought  we  were  forgotten,  but  finally 
got  orders  to  fall  back  and  join  our  Brigade,  which 
we  found  in  an  old  field.  In  a few  minutes,  when 
skirmishers  were  sent  forward,  and  the  line  was 
ordered  to  advance,  believing  we  were  going  into 
the  fight,  we  threw  off  our  blankets — they  may  be 
there  yet — and  advanced  about  half  a mile  with- 
out meeting  the  enemy.  There  was  no  firing  on 
our  front,  but  to  our  left  there  was  heavy  skirmish 
firing.  We  stood  in  position  for  some  time; 
the  firing  on  the  left  grew  in  volume  all  the  time, 
showing  that  the  enemy  was  making  his  attack  on 
our  left  and  trying  to  cut  us  off  from  Edwards  depot. 

About  1 p.m.  we  were  ordered  to  move  by  the  left 
flank  to  the  support  of  the  left,  where  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  increased  volume  of  firing  that  a 
heavy  and  determined  attack  was  being  made  on 
Bowen  and  Stevenson.  Our  skirmishers,  under 
command  of  Col.  Dunlap,  were  ordered,  as  were  we, 
to  move  by  the  left  flank  with  the  division.  We 
double-quicked  about  two  miles. 

Buford’s  and  Featherstone’s  Brigades  only  were 
moved  to  the  support  of  the  left,  Tilghman’s  Bri- 
gade having  been  ordered  to  hold  its  position  on  the 
Raymond  road  and  keep  the  road  open  to  secure  our 
retreat.  We  passed  through  a terrific  artillery  fire, 
where  J.  G.  Brooks,  of  Company  D.,  Third  Ken- 
tucky, was  pinned  to  the  earth  by  the  limb  of  a tree, 
cut  off  by  a cannon  ball,  and  was  captured  before 
he  could  extricate  himself,  but  was  recaptured  after 
being  a prisoner  a half  hour. 

Gen.  Bowen  ordered  the  Thirty-fifth  Alabama 
Regiment  to  the  support  of  a battery,  and  to  move 
straight  forward  until  they  should  meet  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  Gen.  Pemberton  detached  the 
Twelfth  Louisiana  to  go  to  another  part  of  the 
field.  Featherstone’s  Brigade  had  been  sent  to  the 
support  of  Stevenson,  thus  Buford  had  only  a small 
part  of  his  Brigade.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Thirty-fifth  Alabama  and  Twelfth  Louisiana  had 
been  detached.  The  Thirty-fifth  Alabama  moved 
forward  and  met  troops  of  Bowen’s  Division  leaving 
the  field.  They  had  been  supporting  the  battery, 
but  their  ammunition  having  been  .exhausted  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.  The  gunners  had  left 
their  guns  also.  The  enemy  was  nearly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  battery  when  the  Thirty-fifth  Alabama, 
having  been  joined  by  our  Brigade  skirmishers, 
under  Col.  Dunlap,  gave  them  a volley  and  charged, 
driving  them  back.  The  gunners  returned  to  their 
guns  and  worked  them  effectively.  This  battery 
was  taken  and  retaken  two  or  three  times  after  the 
Thirty-fifth  Alabama  came  to  its  support. 

What  was  left  of  Buford’s  Brigade  moved  forward 
over  the  field  where  Bowen  had  driven  the  enemy. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 


Gen.  Buford  was  ordered  to  attack  across  an  open 
field  with  the  enemy  in  an  adjacent  wood,  and  from 
which  they  opened  with  a withering  fire.  General 
Buford,'  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  a successful 
attack  in  the  face  of  the  deadly  fire,  moved  up  to  a 
woods  and  reformed  the  remnant  of  his  Brigade. 
Featherstone’s  Brigade  formed  on  us,  and  as  we 
were  in  the  act  of  moving  forward  to  attack  the 
enemy,  Gen.  Loring  received  an  order  to  fall  back 
and  cover  the  retreat  of  Bowen’s  and  Stevenson’s 
Divisions.  These  Divisions  had  made  a gallant 
light  against  superior  numbers.  Gen.  Stevenson, 
with  6,000  men,  estimated  those  opposed  to  him  as 
25,000  and  Gen.  Bowen  was  about  as  heavily  out- 
numbered, yet  they  had  not  only  held  their  ground, 
but  had  driven  the  enemy  a considerable  distance. 
When  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  the  ordi- 
nance train  having  gone  astray,  there  was  no  way 
to  replenish  their  cartridge  boxes  except  from  the 
dead  and  wounded,  which  was  done  until  that 
source  had  been  exhausted  also.  We  fell  back  and 
took  position  on  a ridge  near  our  hospital — a double 
log  house,  where  we  were  joined  by  our  skirmishers 
and  the  Thirty -fifth  Alabama  and  Twelfth  Louis- 
iana Regiments. 

We  had  been  in  our  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
but  a short  time,  when  the  enemy  opened  with  artil- 
lery on  our  left  rear.  Then  a section  of  Bledsoe’s 
Missouri  Battery  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ridge 
in  the  rear  of  our  hospital,  on  our  left,  and  we  had 
a “beautiful”  artillery  duel.  Soon  the  Federal 
battery  limbered  up  and  got  out. 

We  held  our  position  long  enough  to  enable 
Stevenson  and  Bowen  to  reach  the  bridge  on 
Baker’s  Creek,  when  we  moved,  our  brigade  closing 
up  the  rear.  Gen.  Buford  had  been  informed  that 
a regiment  of  infantry  and  a battery  would  follow 
us.  but  through  some  misunderstanding  we  were 
left  uncovered,  and  the  enemy  came  after  us  in  a 
swarm,  infantry  and  cavalry.  We  were  marching 
in  column,  with  flankers,  and  making  a left  turn 
around  a point  of  woods,  we  were  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Buford  here  placed  the 
Twelfth  Louisiana  in  line,  lying  down,  and  as 
the  enemy  swept  around  the  point  of  woods,  in 
short  range,  these  Louisianians  raised  up  and  gave 
them  a volley  which  settled  the  matter,  when  they 
fell  b tck  out  of  range  and  did  not  trouble  us  again. 
Gen.  Bowen  was  to  hold  the  bridge,  but  the  enemy 
had  come  against  him  in  such  force  that  he  had  to 
abandon  it.  After  putting  fifty  rounds  of  cartridges 
in  our  haversacks  from  an  abandoned  ordinance 
wagon,  we  marched  by  the  left  flank  up  the  hill 
into  a cornfield,  where  we  formed  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal of  Tilghman’s  Brigade,  when  the  enemy 
opened  on  us  with  sharpshooters  from  a two-story 
house.  We  supposed  it  was  the  “Champion  House.” 
Gen.  Buford  placed  two  guns  of  the  Point  Coupee 
Battery  on  our  right,  at  short  range,  and  shelled 
them  out. 

We  were  now  in  a close  place;  they  had  a horse- 
shoe around  us  reaching  from  the  position  held  by 
Tilghman’s  Brigade  on  our  right  around  to  the 
bridge  on  Baker’s  Creek,  and  our  only  hope  of 
escape  was  through  the  creek  bottoms — between 
the  heels  of  the  horse-shoe.  Dr.  Williamson,  who 
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had  practiced  medicine  through  that  section,  said 
he  could  pilot  us  to  a ford  four  miles  below.  It  was 
now  dusk,  and  Tilghman’s  Brigade  had  retired 
from  their  position.  They  had  made  a gallant  fight 
to  hold  the  road,  having  withstood,  with  1,500  men, 
the  attack  of  8,000. 

It  was  here,  at  1:30  o’clock  p.m.,  that  Gen.  Tilgh- 
man  was  killed.  Gen.  Tilghman  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  from  Paducah,  Ky.,  as  Colonel  of 
the  Third  Kentucky  Regiment  of  Infantry.  His 
first  battle  was  in  defense  of  Fort  Henry,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  where  he  sacrificed  himself  and  80 
men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry  to  Fort 
Donelson,  (on  the  Cumberland  River). 

Col.  A.  E.  Reynolds,  of  the  Twenty- sixth  Mississ- 
ippi Regiment,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Brigade,  paid  this  high  tribute  to  his  memory: 

“As  a man,  a soldier,  and  a general,  he  had  few 
superiors.  Always  at  his  post,  he  devoted  himself, 
day  and  night,  to  the  interests  of  his  command. 
Upon  the  battle  field  collected  and  observant,  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  entire  confidence  of 
every  officer  and  soldier  under  him,  and  the  only 
censure  ever  cast  upon  him  was  that  he  always  ex- 
posed himself  too  recklessly.  At  the  time  he  was 
struck  down  he  was  standing  in  the  rear  of  a battery, 
directing  a change  in  the  elevation  of  one  of  the 
guns.  The  tears  shed  by  his  men  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  grief  felt  by  his  entire  Brigade,  are  the 
best  tribute  that  can  be  given  to  the  gallant  dead  *' 

We  moved  into  the  Raymond  and  Edwards  Depot 
road,  marched  down  the  road  a short  distance  to- 
ward the  bridge,  when  we  left  the  road  and  marched 
through  a plantation.  We  marched  twelve  miles  to 
reach  that  four  mile  ford,  and  when  we  got  there 
we  learned  that  the  enemy  were  in  such  force  be- 
tween us  and  Edwards  Depot,  and  also  Baldwin’s 
Ferry,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  cross.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  march  east  and  try  to  reach 
Jackson.  Miss.  The  night  was  very  dark;  the  ene- 
my having  fired  some  buildings  afforded  us  a light 
to  march  by.  The  roads  were  impracticable  for  ar- 
tillery, so  we  crippled  and  abandoned  our  guns,  but 
saved  the  horses  and  harness.  We  had  not  marched 
far  until  we  struck  a creek  and  were  marching  on  a 
bank,  looking  out  for  a suitable  place  to  cross  by 
fording  or  bridging.  Every  step  now  was  taking  us 
nearer  the  enemy,  and  we  were  anxicus  to  get  over. 

Ed.  Moss,  of  Company  “D,”  Third  Kentucky, 
sang  out:  “Here  is  a foot-log.”  Stepping  on  the 
log(?)  to  cross,  he  plunged  into  the  creek.  The 
bank  was  a bluff,  the  light  from  the  burning  build- 
ings cast  the  shadow  of  a large  tree  across  the 
creek,  and  Moss  mistook  the  shadow  for  a log.  A 
little  further  down  we  carried  logs  and  brush  and 
filled  up  the  creek,  making  a bridge  on  which  we 
crossed.  We  soon  got  into  a road  and  marched  on 
until  nearly  day,  when  word  was  passed  down  the 
column  to  halt  and  rest  one  hour.  We  were  com 
pletely  broken  down,  having  been  on  the  move  all 
day  and  all  night  without  having  eaten  anything 
since  noon  of  the  15th.  We  soon  dropped  into  the 
most  convenient  places  and  slept.  I sat  on  a stump 
and,  using  my  gun  for  a rest,  laid  my  head  on  my 
arm  and  slept  soundly.  When  we  were  called  it  was 
daylight  and  I found  that  I was  sitting  on  the  sharp 


end  of  a number  of  splinters.  Ed.  Moss  and  P.  H. 
Byrd  sat,  as  they  thought,  on  a log;  when  awak- 
ened they  were  sitting  on -a  dead  horse.  We  were  on 
the  Raymond  battle  field,  fought  on  the  12th,  by 
Gregg's  Brigade  against  Logan’s  Command.  We 
moved  on,  marching  all  day  with  frequent  but  short 
rests,  and  late  at  night  of  the  17th  bivouacked  near 
Crystal  Springs,  having  marched  forty-six  miles. 

Our  Commissary  had  secured  during  the  day  some 
supplies  in  the  country — corn  meal  and  beef  cattle. 
The  cattle  had  to  be  butchered,  and  I was  detailed 
from  my  company  to  dp  it.  About  12  oclock  at 
night  we  drew  our  rations.  We  had  no  cooking 
utensils,  but  broiled  our  beef  on  the  coals,  and  baked 
our  bread  on  pieces  of  bark.  We  remained  in  camp 
until  10  o’clock  a.m.  of  the  18th,  and  then  marched 
to  Pearl  River,  which  we  ferried  that  night,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th  reached  Jackson. 

In  our  retreat  we  had  marched  around  the  Federal 
army,  being  sixty  hours  without  rations.  We 
passed  so  near  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
that  we  could  hear  them  talking. 

It  was  said  that  as  we  were  approaching  a road 
which  crossed  the  one  on  which  we  were  marching, 
Gen.  Loring,  learned  that  the  enemy  had  a strong 
picket  post  at  the  cross  roads,  dressed  a courier  in  a 
Yankee  uniform  and  sent  him  around  to  come  up 
the  xoad  and  order  the  picket  withdrawn.  They 
must  have  obeyed  the  order  promptly,  as  we  had  a 
clear  road. 

While  our  men  were  hardly  able  to  keep  up  from 
starvation  and  fatigue,  there  was  no  grumbling  or 
straggling.  Some  few  men  who  were  unable  to 
keep  up  dropped  out  and  made  their  way  the  best 
they  could,  getting  into  Jackson  two  or  three  days 
after  the  command. 

We  were  permitted  to  rest  a few  days  at  Jackson, 
to  refit  with  cooking  utensils  and  some  much  needed 
clothing;  then  we  marched  to  Canton 

General  Pemberton  marched  from  Edwards  Depot 
with  16,500  men.  On  the  order  to  counter-march 
Reynolds’  Brigade,  1,500  men  of  Stevenson’s  Division 
were  sent  as  a guard  with  the  trains,  and  were  not 
in  the  battle.  Of  Tilghman’s  Brigade,  of  1,500  men 
were  left  on  the  extreme  right  to  hold  the  Raymond 
and  Edwards  Depot  road,  and  were  not  available  in 
the  fight;  of  Buford’s  Brigade,  1,000  men  did  not 
fire  a gun — 4,000  men  that  were  not  engaged,  leav- 
ing Pemberton’s  force  12,500  men  to  engage  two 
corps,  the  Thirteenth  and  Seventeenth,  of  the  enemy, 
jt  \The  official  reports  show  the  losses  at  Baker’s 
Creek  to  be:  Confederate — Missing,  2,103;  killed 
and  wounded,  968.  Federal — Missing,  189;  killed 
and  wounded,  2,268,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than 
double  ours— fifty  eight  per  cent. 
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COMMANDER  N.  C.  DIVISION  U.  C.  V. 


Major  General  William  L.  DeRosset,  command- 
ing- the  North  Carolina  Division  of  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  is  of  Huguenot  extraction  and  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  James  College,  near  Hagerstown,  Md., 
and  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  his  own  State. 
He  went  from  the  Chapel  Hill  College  to  Massachu- 
setts as  an  apprentice  and  worked  in  the  Lawrence 
Machine  Shops.  That  climate  was  unsuited  to 
him,  however,  and  he  returned  home,  when  he  was 
employed  in  the  house  of  DeRosset  & Brown,  and  in 
their  branch  house  in  New  York,  of  which  houses 
he  afterwards  became  a partner,  continuing  as  such 
until  1877,  except  when  absent  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  He  then  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
Navassa  Guano  Company  of  Wilmington,  where  he 
continues  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  L.  DeROSSET. 

In  1855,  Comrade  DeRosset  was  made  Lieutenant, 
and  in  1856,  Captain  of  the  Wilmington  Light  In- 
fantry. This  organization  was  maintained  and  he 
took  his  company  into  the  Confederate  service  April 
15,  1861.  His  company  served  first  at  Fort  Caswell, 
but  a little  later  he  was  ordered  to  Confederate 
Point,  where  a two-gun  battery  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  firsi  guns  of  the  famous  Fort 
Fisher  were  then  mounted.  All  but  three  or  four 
of  this  fine  company  were  commissioned  within  six 
months  as  officers  in  the  State  or  Confederate  service. 

In  May,  ’61,  Capt.  DeRosset  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  Major  of  the  Third  North  Carolina  In- 


fantry, one  of  the  ten  regiments  raised  by  the  State 
and  enlisted  for  the  war. 

He  was  again  promoted,  first  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  one  of  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments, as  Colonel,  and  again  by  the  death,  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  of  Col.  Gaston  Meares,  July  1,  1862. 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where  he  was 
disabled,  he  was  in  all  the  battles  participated  in  by 
his  regiment.  In  this  action  the  regiment  lost  330 
out  of  520  men,  including  23  of  27  officers,  of  whom 
7 were  killed  or  died  in  a few  days  of  their  wounds. 
His  injuries  permanently  disabled  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission.  In  January,  1865, 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Invalid  Corps, 
P.  A.  C.  S.,  and  surrendered  with  Johnston’s  Army 
near  Greensboro. 

General  DeRosset  was  elected  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division,  U.  C.  V.,  to  succeed  the  lamented  Gen. 
E.  D.  Hall,  and  re-elected  during  the  Richmond  Re- 
union to  serve  another  year.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Division  in  August,  1895,  then  numbering  16  Camps, 
and  now  there  are  30,  with  several  others  in  course 
of  organization,  and  it  is  under  good  discipline. 


BATTLE  OF  IUKA. 


C.  W.  Dudley,  editor  of  the  Iuka,  Miss.,  Vidette, 
has  published  a booklet  with  a map  of  the  battle- 
field at  Iuka,  fought  Sept.  19,  1862,  in  which  Brig- 
adier General  Henry  W.  Little,  commanding  a di- 
vision, was  killed. 


The  story  is  told  in  sixteen  pages,  giving  the  at- 
tendent  circumstances  causing  the  battle  to  be  fought. 
Mr.  Dudley  has  taken  much  pains  in  his  sketch. 

Gen.  Little  had 
reached  the  field 
at  5 p.m.,  and  after 
a conference  with 
Gen.  Price,  it  was 
agreed  to  do  quick- 
ly what  they  did 
at  all.  Price  and 
Little  were  mount- 
ed, and  the  former 
had  just  finished 
speaking  to  Little 
when  a minie  ball 
pierced  his  head. 
Col.  Celsus  Price, 
son  of  the  General, 
dismounted  and 
eased  the  form  of 
Little  to  the 
gen.  henry  vv.  little.  ground.  Price 

called  him  “the 
brave  Marylander,”  and  he  was  known  as  “right 
arm”  to  the  eminent  Missourian. 

The  losses  in  the  battle  are  as  follows:  Confeder- 
ate-— killed,  63;  wounded,  305;  missing,  40.  The 
Federal — killed,  144;  wounded,  598;  missing,  40. 

The  36th,  37th,  38th,  and  40th  Mississippi,  the 
3rd  Texas,  3rd  Louisiana,  and  37th  Alabama  Reg- 
iments, and  the  1st  Texas  Legion  were  of  the  Con- 
federates engaged  in  the  battle. 
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CAMPAIGNING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


Tom  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky.:  One  oi  the  toughest 

sieges  that  any  squad  of  skirmishers  went  through 
in  the  entire  Civil  War  was  that  during  the  winter 
of  ’62  and  ’63,  along  Deer  Creek  Pass  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  work  was  against  the  Federal  gun- 
boats, and  the  Confederates  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  water  from  shoe  to  knee  deep  all  of  Christ- 
mas week,  and  for  about  two  weeks  on  either  side  of 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  vicissitudes  was  in  finding 
room  enough  to  lie  down  at  night  without  being  in 
water,  and  another  was  in  getting  food  of  any  kind. 
For  over  five  weeks  the  writer  was  on  this  skirmish 
line,  and  during  most  of  this  time  subsisted  on  corn 
that  was  toasted  on  the-cob  as  best  it  could  be  done 
at  a fire  surrounded  entirely  by  water.  It  was 
very  trying,  and  at  times  the  soldier  felt  as  if 
he  would  like  for  a friendly  minie  ball  to  stray 
along  and  take  the  top  of  his  head  off. 

One  sunny  Sunday  I remember  well,  when  private 
Swazey  came  hurrying  down  the  levee  that  we  were 
lying  behind  watching  for  a Yankee  head  to  pop  up 
on  a big  gunboat,  and,  short  of  breath,  exclaimed: 
“Say,  boys,  come  go  with  me  quick.  There  is  a bear 
in  that  clump  of  trees;  I saw  it  go  in  just  now.”  The 
clump  of  trees  he  referred  to  was  surrounded  bv 
water,  and  was  the  only  land  visible  except  the 
levee  that  we  were  on,  but  the  water  through  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  to  reach  it  was  not  over 
waist  deep,  and  four  of  us  hurriedly  went  with 
Swazey.  We  soon  reached  the  highland  island 
and  then  deployed  so  we  could  close  in  on  bruin  and 
be  sure  not  to  miss  him.  Slowly  each  of  us  crept 
into  the  thicket,  and  for  a time  all  were  sure  that 
poor  Swazey  was  mistaken  in  his  vision,  and  finally 
we  were  about  to  give  up  in  dispair,  for  by  that 
time  we  had  all  hoped  to  get  some  kind  of  fresh 
meat,  bear  or  no  bear.  While  we  were  “guying”  him 
on  the  subject,  and  at  a moment  when  I was  about 
to  rise  to  resume  my  way  back  to  my  post  of  duty, 
my  eye  caught  sight  of  a very  small  bear  sure 
enough,  then,  quicker  than  a twinkle,  my  old  trust- 
ed Enfield  resounded  the  glad  tidings  to  my  com- 
rades that  bruin  was  ours.  We  quickly  cut  its 
throat,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  it  swing- 
ing from  a limb,  skinning  it.  The  animal  was  very 
poor,  for,  like  ourselves,  it  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  many  days.  We  were  not  to  be  bluffed  at  its 
condition,  however,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  skinned 
and  quartered  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  line,  an- 
ticipating what  a good  time  we  would  soon  have 
eating  it.  We  had  no  way  to  cook  it,  however,  and 
in  order  to  eat  it  at  all,  we  were  compelled  to  cut 
in  small  slices  and  dry  it  over  the  fire.  We  man 
aged  to  save  a canteen  of  grease  each,  even  as  it  was 
but  had  an  awful  job  in  doing  it.  These  canteens 
of  grease  every  man  saved  until  after  we  were  re- 
called to  our  regimental  quarters,  Jan.  6,  1863,  a + 
Snyder’s  Bluff,  a few  miles  back  of  Vicksburg,  o- 
the  Yazoo  River.  We  carried  them  to  Fort  Pem 
berton,  and  from  there  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  where 
we  went  through  a regular  six  day  skirmish  battle, 
and  it  was  after  this  that  we  went  into  camp  on 
Snyder’s  Bluff,  where  at  last  we  got  to  mix  our  bear 
grease  with  meal  and  eat  it.  The  battle  of  Chick- 


asaw Bayou  was  one  of  the  hardest  prolonged  en- 
gagements of  the  war,  and  while  our  forces  were  on 
duty  in  water  all  the  time,  the  Yankees  got  fresh 
men  from  off  their  transports  every  day,  and  all  but 
their  skirmishers  were  on  board  their  boats  at 
night.  It  was  a terrible  ordeal  for  us,  and  our  men 
were  carried  out  of  the  bog  sick,  in  long  lines, 
every  day,  until  our  force  was  reduced  to  284  sound 
soldiers — your  correspondent  was  one  of  them — 
and  was  one  of  nine  only  in  his  regiment  to  answer 
roll  call  ready  for  duty  on  January  7th,  1863. 

One  thing  that  benefited  the  sharpshooters  along 
Deer  Creek  Pass,  however,  was  the  target  practice 
we  got  in  shooting  the  sights  off  the  big  guns  on 
the  gunboats.  Every  sunny  day  we  could  see  the 
brass  shine  a mile  off,  and  whenever  we  were  sure 
one  could  be  “tripped”  the  crack  of  an  Enfield 
would  ring  merrily  over  the  water,  and  away  would 
fly  a valuable  piece  of  Yankee  property.  Once  in  a 
while  the  top  of  a man’s  head  would  rise  above  the 
bulkhead  and  a body  shot  would  be  received  by 
an  unfortunate  Yank  that  chanced  to  show  up  above 
what  we  called  the  “dead”  line.  Whenever  we  killed 
a man,  the  gunboats  would  line  up  and  shell  the 
surrounding  territory,  sometimes  for  an  hour  before 
ceasing;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  we  skirmish- 
ers would  simply  lie  down  behind  the  levee  and 
often  go  to  sleep  under  the  music  of  the  big  Yankee 
guns.  To  have  them  waste  all  their  valuable  am- 
munition was  “nuts”  for  us.  In  the  entire  five 
weeks  that  our  squad  was  fighting  gunboats  only 
three  of  us  were  hurt,  and  they  were  caught  by  a 
big  limb  that  a Yankee  shell  knocked  off  .a  tree. 

The  Franklin  (Tenn. ) Chapter  of  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  No.  14,  was  organized  October  28, 
1895,  with  the  following  officers: 

Mrs.  George  Cowan,  President;  Mrs.  Louisa  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Ninnie  Cliffe,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Synan,  Vice 
Presidents;  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Gentry,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Miss  Mariene  Richardson,  Treasurer; 
Miss  Susie  Gentry,  Recording  Secretary,  and  eight 
charter  members.  There  are  now  twenty-two  mem- 
bers in  the  Chapter. 

Miss  Susie  Gentry,  one  of  the  two  ladies  ap- 
pointed for  Battle  Abbey  work  in  Williamson 
County,  gave  the  first  entertainment  in  the  State 
for  this  fund  on  the  evening  of  March  13,  1896, 
from  which  she  realized  $21.00.  Miss  Gentry  and 
Mrs.  Louisa  Perkins,  the  other  lady  on  this  com- 
mittee, have  collected  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chapter  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  this  Con- 
federate Memorial. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  papers 
read  before  the  Chapter  and  many  instructive 
reminiscences  told. 


Rufus  F.  Dunn,  Reform,  Ala.:  I desire  to  learn 

the  address  of  any  relatives  of  Capt.  Rufus  F.  Dunn, 
of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry,  Ross’ 
Brigade.  He  was  an  attorney  in  Athens,  Texas, 
before  the  war  and  died  soon  after  it  closed.  He 
had  two  brothers  and  a sister,  all  of  whom  are  dead, 
and,  as  I am  informed,  left  no  children.  Capt.  Dunn 
was  my  father  and  I have  not  been  able  to  learn 
anything  of  ray  relatives. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MONTGOMERY  LADIES. 


J.  W.  Simmons,  now  of  Mexia,  Texas,  but  who 
served  in  Company  E.  Twenty  seventh  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Walthall’s  Brigade: 

I see  in  the  August  Veteran  a very  compli- 
mentary sketch  of  Mrs.  B.  S.  Bibb  and  those 
worthy  lady  assistants  who  so  nobly  conducted  the 
Ladies’  Hospital  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  from ’61  to ’65. 

I am  a glad  witness  to  its  truthfulness.  There 
could  not  have  been,  in  all  the  bounds  of  the  Con- 
federacy, a more  devoted  association  of  ladies  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Bibb  and  her  co  laborers.  The  day 
was  never  too  hot  nor  the  night  too  long  fur  them 
to  remain  by  the  bedside  of  sick  soldiers  whenever 
necessary. 

When  Pensacola  was  evacuated  and  the  troops 
transferred  to  Tennessee,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  sent  as 
attendant  with  the  sick  of  my  Regiment  to  that  La- 
dies’ Hospital.  A great  many  were  sick,  and  the 
hospital  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  with 
but  very  few  attendants,  so  I saw  those  ladies  un- 
der the  true  test  of  womanhood,  and  they  stood  it 
nobly.  They  knew  nothing  of  our  coming  until 
several  hundred  of  us  were  driven  up  to  the  door, 
and  there,  for  my  first  time,  I saw  beautiful  and 
stylishly  dressed  ladies  lifting  and  working  with 
dirty  and  ragged  soldiers  as  if  they  were  their  own 
brothers.  These  lady  nurses  were  the  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  soldier  boys,  as  we  had  been  away 
down  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  had  not  seen  a 
lady  in  eight  months. 

In  my  special  charge  was  a sixteen-year-olu  youth 
from  my  own  company,  Hiley  Dismuke,  who  was 
very  low  with  typhoid  fever,  having  been  uncon- 
scious for  several  days.  Mrs.  Bibb  became  very  • 
much  attached  to  this  boy,  I presume  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  feminine  appearance,  and  asked  me 
who  he  was.  I told  her  of  his  devoted  mother  and 
loving  sisters  in  the  far  off  Mississippi  Valley,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth,  but  that  they  could  do  him  no 
good  in  his  immediate  need.  She  ordered  her  fam- 
ily carriage  and  we  carried  him  to  her  own  splendid 
residence  where  she,  in  addition  to  her  hospital  du- 
ties, with  the  aid  of  her  household  servants,  nursed 
this  gallant  youth  back  to  health. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  she  procured 
for  him  a sixty  days’  furlough,  and  he  went  home, 
but  rejoined  his  Company  when  his  furlough  was  out. 
This  gallant  soldier  boy  followed  Bragg  through 
that  memorable  Kentucky  campaign;  was  in  the  bat 
tie  of  Perryville;  helped  drive  the  “Yanks”  through 
the  cedar  brakes  at  Murfreesboro;  faced  the 
leaden  hail  for  two  days  at  Chickamauga;  helped 
crowd  the  Federal  Army  into  Chattanooga;  was  in 
the  “Battle  of  the  Clouds”  on  the  point  of  Lookout 
Mountain;  was  forced  off  of  Missionary  Ridge  by 
Yankee  bayonets;  and  wasat  last  killed  in  the  breast- 
works at  Resaca,  by  the  explosion  of  a bomb-shell. 

Dismuke  had  a chum  named  Tom  Hill.  The  two 
had  been  school-mates  at  home  and  were  about  the 
same  age  and  size.  They  always  messed,  drilled, 
and  fought  together,  and  were  so  much  together 
that  the  men  of  the  company  called  them  “the  two 
kittens.” 


At  the  time  Dismuke  was  killed,  the  small  arms 
were  not  engaged,  although  the  artillery  was  very 
heavy.  One  explosion  had  killed  six  men  in  the 
next  Company,  another  killed  Dismuke.  Hill  was 
by  his  side  at  the  time,  and  seeing  that  his  chum 
was  dead,  he  laid  his  head  on  his  arm  by  the  side  of 
his  mate — and  the  very  next  shell  struck  him 
in  the  head.  Thus  they  fell  side  by  side,  and 
thus  we  left  them,  as  it  was  instant  death  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  them.  Our  army  evacuated  that 
position  soon  after  dark,  and  we  left  the  “two  kit- 
tens” as  they  had  fallen,  to  be  buried  as  the  enemy 
saw  proper. 


MAJOR  JOHN  CUSSONS. 


Conspicuous  generally  at  reunions  is  the  above 
named  comrade.  He  was  promoted  from  private  in 
the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  and  commissioned 
as  A.  D.  C.,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  E.  M.  Law. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Raines,  President  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  reports  the  organization  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter. 
No.  79,  of  which  Mrs.  Wm.  Pritchard,  daughter  of 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  is  President.  Inquiry  has 
also  been  received  from  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  about  forming  a chapter. 

The  growth  of  this  organization  is  very  encourag- 
ing and  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  of  its  able  and  effi- 
cient officers.  These  inquiries  from  remote  sections 
show  that  our  women  are  ever  loyal  to  the  beloved 
Cause  and  are  eager  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
the  heroic  struggle  made  by  those  who  wore  the  Gray. 
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THE  PHANTOM  HOST. 
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P.  L>.  HaV,  Marion  Artillery,  S.  C.  Volunteers 


My  form  was  wrapped  in  the  slumber 
That  steals  from  the  heart  its  cares. 
For  my  very  life  was  weary 
With  its  barren  waste  of  years  ; 

But  my  soul,  with  rapid  pinions, 

Fled  fast  to  the  light  that  beams 
From  a phantom  sun  and  planets. 

For  the  dreamer  in  his  dreams- 

I stood  in  a wondrous  woodland, 

Where  the  sunlight  nestled  sweet 
In  the  cups  of  snowy  lilies 
Which  grew  about  my  feet ; 

And  while  the  for  st  arches 
Stirred  gently  with  the  air, 

The  lilies  underneath  them 
Swung  their  censers,  pale  in  prayer. 

I stood,  amazed  and  wondering- 
And  a grand  memoriam  strain 
Came  sweeping  through  the  forest 
And  died,  then  rose  again  ; 

It  swelled  in  solemn  measure 
’Till  my  soul,  with  comfort  blest, 

Sank  down  among  the  lilies, 

With  folded  wings  to  rest. 

Then  to  that  mystic  music. 

Through  the  forest’s  twilight  aisle. 
Passed  a Host  with  muffled  footsteps, 

In  martial  rank  and  file  ; 

And  I knew  those  grey-clad  figures, 
Thus  slowly  passing  by, 

Were  the  souls  of  Southern  soldiers 
Who  for  freedom  dared  to  die. 

In  front  rode  Sidney  Johnston, 

With  a brow  no  longer  wrung 
By  the  vile  and  senseless  slanders 
Of  a prurient  rabble  tongue  ; 

And  near  him  mighty  Jackson, 

With  placid  front,  as  one 
Whose  warfare  was  accomplished. 
Whose  crown  of  glory  won. 

There  Hill,  too,  pure  and  noble, 

Passed  in  that  spirit  train, 

For  he  joined  the  martyred  army 
From  the  South’s  last  battle  plain 
Then,  next  in  order,  followed 
The  warrior  priest,  great  Polk. 

With  joy  to  meet  his  master, 

For  he  had  nobly  borne  his  yoke. 

There  Stuart,  the  bold  and  daring, 

With  matchless  Pelham  rode. 

With  earnest,  chastened  faces- 
They  were  looking  up  to  God  ; 

And  Jenkins,  glorious  Jenkins, 

With  his  patient,  fearless  eyes, 

And  the  brave,  devoted  Garnett, 
Journeyed  on  to  Paradise. 

Before  a shadowy  squadron 

Rode  Morgan,  keen  and  strong, 

And  I knew  by  his  tranquil  forehead 
He’d  forgotten  every  wrong; 

There  peerless  Pegram,  marching 
With  a dauntless,  martial  tread, 

And  I breathed  a sigh  for  the  hero 
The  young,  the  early  dead. 

’Mid  spectral  Black  Horse  troopers. 
Passed  Ashby’s  stalwart  form, 

With  that  proud,  defiant  bearing 

Which  so  spurned  the  battle  storm; 
But  his  glance  was  mild  and  tender, 

For  in  that  phantom  host 
It  dwelt  with  lingering  fondness 
On  the  brother  he  had  lost. 
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There  strode  the  brave  Malony, 

Kind,  genial  Adjutant ; 

And  next  him  walked  the  truthful, 

The  lion-hearted  Gaunt. 

****** 

There,  to  that  mystic  music, 

Passed  triad  of  the  brave — 

Hayne,  Taylor,  Alfred  Pinckney- 
All  had  found  a soldier’s  grave ; 

They  were  young  and  gentle  spirits, 

But  they  quaffed  the  bitter  cup, 

For  their  country’s  flag  was  falling, 

And  they  fell  to  lift  it  up. 

Aye,  there  passed,  in  countless  thou- 
sands, 

In  that  mighty  Phantom  Host, 

True  hearts  and  noble  patriots, 

Whose  names  on  earth  are  lost ; 
There  the  missing  found  their  places — 
Those  who  vanished  from  our  gaze, 
Like  brilliant,  flashing  meteors, 

And  were  lost  in  Glory’s  blaze. 

Yes,  they  passed  that  noble  army — 
They  passed  to  meet  their  Lord, 

And  a voice  within  me  whispered, 

They  but  march  to  their  reward. 


Sweetness  and  Light. 

Put  a pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ; then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There’s  a whole  gospel  in  Ayer’s 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ; a “ gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light.”  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We’ve  got  over  that.  We  take  “sugar  in  ours”— 
gospel  or  physic— now-a-days.  It’s  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer’s  Curebook,  ioo  pages. 

Sent  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


INTERIOR  OF  GIERS'  ART  GALLERY,  NASHVILLE. 


The  genial  and  pop- 
ular Otto  B.  Giers,  pho- 
tographer,of  Nashville, 
has  a reputation  of 
which  he  may  well  be 
proud. 

His  father,  Mr.  C.  C. 
G.ers,  established  a gal- 
lery here  during  the 
war,  and  continued  un- 
til his  death  in  May,  ’77. 

The  junior  Giers  be- 
gun business  at  the  old 
stand  of  his  father  with 
Thuss  Brothers  and 
Koellein  in  1883,  and 
in  1892  he  succeeded 
the  firm.  His  gallery 
is  now  415 Yi  Church  St. 

Mr.  Giers  is  proud  of 
his  bronze  medal 
awarded  by  the  Nation- 
al Photographer’s  As- 
sociation of  America. 
He  was  one  of  four  in 
the  class  for  which  there 
was  largest  competition 


Mr.  R.  Holding,  Columbia,  Tenn. : I remember, 
during  the  war,  of  reading  about  the  reception  of 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan  by  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
I have  been  very  anxious  to  read  it  again.  The  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  speaker  I thought  one  of  the 
best  T ever  read.  Please  try  to  get  and  publish  it 
in  the  Veteran. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Blanton,  of  Nettleton,  Miss.,  would 
like  to  ascertain  the  names  of  four  Confederate  sol- 
diers buried  in  the  Union  Cemetery  near  that  place, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Tupelo.  It  is  thought 
that  they  were  Missourians  and  belonged  to  the 
command  of  the  “Lion-hearted”  Bob  McCulloch. 
They  will  erect  a monument  to  these  soldiers. 
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DARING  DEEDS  OF  STAFF  AND  ESCORT. 

Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  Term.: 

Florence  Depot,  near  Mufreesboro,  Tenn.,  is  the 
home  of  Major  Chas.  W.  Anderson,  an  interesting- 
character  and  who  was  a faithful  Aide  on  the  staff 
of  the  great  “Wizard  of  the  Saddle,”  Nathan  B.  For- 
rest. In  times  of  peace  you  will  find  him,  like  Cin- 
cinnatus,  following  his  plow,  and,  like  Falstaff, 
taking  his  ease  in  his  inn,  but  in  time  of  war  he  was 
the  faithful  Lieutenant  who  moved  and  acted  with 
his  great  Captain. 

On  a recent  visit  to  Maj,  Anderson,  after  mention 
that  “Tennessee  had  two  lieutenant  generals  in 
the  Confederacy — yours  of  the  Infantry  and  mine  of 
the  Cavalry” — he  said:  “Tell  me  of  the  most  impet- 
uous dash  that  you  can  recall  of  your  staff  and 
escort  in  battle?” 


MAJ.  R.  A.  IIATCHER. 


My  mind  readily  reverted  to  the  final  scene  when 
we  touted  the  enemy  at  Chickamauga,  thirty-three 
years  ago.  On  Sunday,  September  20,  1863, 

Stewart’s  Division  occupied  the  right  of  the  left 
wing  commanded  by  Gen.  Longstreet.  A staff 
officer  informed  Gen.  Stewart  that  the  whole  of  the 
left  would  attack  exactly  at  five  o'clock.  The  Fed- 
erals  in  our  front  were  covered  by  log  breastworks; 
and,  although  we  had  been  fighting  desperately 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  until  then,  the  old  divi- 
sion, with  Gens.  Bate,  Brown  and  Clayton  in  con- 
junction with  our  detached  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson 
commanding  a division,  responded  as  precipitately 
as  if  just  entering  the  fray.  They  leaped  the  bar- 
ricades, broke  the  Federal  lines  into  confusion  and 


soon  got  them  muddled.  Stewart’s  staff  and  escort, 
animated  and  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the 
dawning  victory,  led  by  M^j-  R.  A.  Hatcher,  Adjt. 
General,  the  brigade  staffs  joining  in,  dashed  into 
the  Fourth  Brigade  of  regulars,  cut  them  half  in  two 
apparently,  and  in  this  way  we  were  instrumental 
in  capturing  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners. 

In  the  excitement  a Federal  officer  shot  at  Lieut. 
Terry  Cahal,  but  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  bow 
caught  it  and  saved  him,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  one  of  the  escort  brought  his  adversary  down. 
Oh!  the  scene  was  of  thrilling  animation,  impetu- 
osity, and  dash!  Gen.  Stewart  had  ordered  Maj.  J. 
W.  Eldridge  to  bring  up  the  reserved  Eufaula  Bat- 
tery. I can  hear  Eldridge’s  stentorian  voice  now: 
“Bring  up  the  Eufaula  Battery!  forward!  double 
quick ! march !”  Here  she  came  a tumbling  and  Dar- 
den's, in  conjunction  with  Humphrey’s  and  Dawson’s 
Batteries,  already  in  action,  administered  with  effect 
farewell  shots  to  a badly  defeated  foe.  It  was  a viv- 
idly memorable  occasion.  The  sun  of  Chickamauga 
was  setting  gloriously;  the  sable  curtain  of  night 
was  rolling  down;  “Hallelujah!  ’tis  done!”  per- 
meated the  hearts  of  Bragg’s  Army,  when  that  old 
Rebel  yell  seemed  really  to  shake  the  earth,  peal 
over  the  hill  tops,  ring  through  the  gorges,  and 
hasten  the  footsteps  of  Rosecran’s  stampeded  army. 
Then  began  the  concentration  of  Generals  at  our 
point,  and  when  hand  shaking  and  congratulations 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Gens.  Longstreet,  Ste- 
wart, McLaws,  Buckner,  Bushrod  Johnson,  Bate, 
Clayton,  Brown,  and  others  were  present.  I felt 
like  thanking  God-  I did  thank  Him,  not  only  for 
the  glorious  victory,  but  that  I was  spared  the  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  through  the  long,  bloody  battle. 

Maj.  Anderson,  in  rejoinder,  after  a moment’s  re- 
flection, said : “I  witnessed  a most  blood  curdling 

venture  at  Paducah,  Ky..  in  March,  1864.  We  had 
Bell’s  and  Buford’s  Brigades  of  Cavalry  with  us  and 
had  determined  to  try  and  take  the  city,  let  the  boys 
get  some  good  clothes  and  get  back,  knowing  that 
we  could  not  hold  it.  By  Gen.  Forrest's  order,  a 
few  of  the  staff  took  nineteen  of  the  escort  and 
dashed  through  the  city  to  the  wharf.  Two  gun- 
boats were  there,  the  ‘Peosta’  and  the  ‘Paw  Paw.’ 
The  ‘Peosta’  steamed  down  to  get  in  range  of  our 
command,  but  the  ‘Paw  Paw’  opened  on  our  squad 
with  shot  and  shell.  We  took  shelter  behind  and 
in  the  houses  and  peppered  her  deck,  and  penetrated 
her  portholes  until  she  set  sail  and  steamed  awa\, 
allowing  us  to  burn  ninety  bales  of  cotton.  While 
some  of  our  men  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
cotton,  the  first  thing  we  knew  of  being  nearly  cut 
off  was  a peremptory  order  from  Gen.  Forrest  to 
‘Get  out  of  there!’  The  Federals  were  coming  in 
different  directions  and  scattered  our  squad.  One 
of  the  staff  was  cut  off  entirely  and,  on  entering  a 
street,  his  only  hope  was  to  charge  two  cavalrymen. 
Like  Richard,  he  had  set  his  life  upon  a cast  and 
concluded  that  he  would  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
die.  He  did  so,  and,  when  at  close  quarters,  one 
Sir  Knight  dropped  from  his  horse,  severely  wound- 
ed. A hand  to  hand  encounter  followed  with  the 
other,  who  at  last  broke  and  ran.  The  officer  fol- 
lowed at  his  heels  and  threw  at  him  one  empty  pis- 
tol. Thinking  the  fire  exhausted,  the  Yankee  sud- 
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denly  wheeled  on  the  Rebel,  who  then  fired  the  two 
reserved  cartridges  from  his  other  navy,  but  with 
no  apparent  effect.  The  Yankee  also  emptied  his 
pistol  at  the  officer.  They  then  drew  sabers;  the 
tug  of  war  had  fairly  come,  swords  gleamed  in  the 
sunlight  and,  like  trained  gladiators,  the  death 
struggle  between  them  began.  The  Yankee  must 
have  been  a skilled  swordsman;  the  Rebel  was  not, 
but  somehow  parried  his  blows,  struck  him  in  the 
side  of  the  neck,  dropped  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  got  away.” 

After  detailing  this  thrilling  encounter,  Maj.  An- 
derson grew  eloquent  over  the  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  startling  adventures  of  Gen.  Forrest, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  greatest  cavalry 
commander  the  world  has  ever  known;  he  had  the 
dash  of  a Murat,  the  determination  of  a Com- 
bronne.  He  recurred  to  the  scene  the  day  after 
the  Chickamauga  battle,  when  Forrest  fought  his 
way  to  Missionary  Ridge,  climbed  a tree  and  saw 
Chattanooga  blocked  with  retreating  soldiers,  the 
streets  impacted  with  wheels,  the  pontoon  bridge 
broken,  and  everything  a tumultuary  mass.  He 
directed  his  Adjutant  to  dispatch  Gen.  Bragg  to  let 
him  go  into  Chattanooga,  that  “every  hour  lost 
was  the  loss  of  a thousand  men.”  The  army,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  lay  in  torpor  which  was  de- 
pressing. Had  Forrest  been  permitted  to  make  the 
dash  Bragg’s  Army  would  doubtless  have  captured 
or  annihilated  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


LIEUT.  TERRY  CAHAL. 


Gen.  8.  G.  French  writes  of  Lieutenant  T.  H.  Cabal;  He 
was  a member  of  Lieut. -Gen’l  Stewart’s  Staff,  and  was  noted 
for  his  gallant  conduct  on  all  occasions  He  went  with  me 
to  Allatoona.  During  the  assault,  where  the  main  fortifica- 


tions west  of  the  railroad  were  captured,  he  and  Captain  E. 
T.  Freeman  rode  up  the  mountain  side  and  charged  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  cutting  right  and  left,  and  brought  out 
a Federal  officer  prisoner,  and,  as  their  captive  was  wounded 
they  carried  him  to  a surgeon  to  have  his  wounds  dressed. 
Cahal,  like  Freeman,  was  ever  ready  for  a fight,  and  found 
recreation  in  the  excitement  of  a bout  with  the  enemy. 

Chancellor  N.  Green,  of  the  Cumberland  University,  writ- 
ing from  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  September  16,  states:  Terry  Cahal 

graduated  here  in  the  law  school  in  18t>7,  in  a class  with 
Judge  Lurton,  Judge  McFarland,  of  Memphis,  Judge  R.  P. 
McClain,  of  Lebanon,  Hon  Henry  McCorry,  Claib.  Maury, 
and  a number  of  other  splendid  fellows. 

1 think  every  man  in  the  class  had  been  a soldier.  He  w as 
a good  student,  stood  high  w'ith  teachers  and  members  of 
the  class.  He  was  ambitious  without  being  selfish,  and  had 
he  lived  w'ould  have  stood  among  the  best  of  his  profession. 
He  disdained  a mean  thing,  and,  indeed,  was  the  soul  of  honor. 

He  was  best  of  all,  an  ardent  Christian.  This  was  well. 
How  soon,  even  in  the  prime  of  his  promising  life,  death, 
w’hich  so  often  leaves  a shining  mark,  ended  his  mortal  career. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

It  was  so  strange  that  no  name  was  given  to  the 
Confederate  who  had  so  thrilling  an  experience  in 
the  street  at  Paducah,  an  investigation  was  made 
and  it  turned  out  that  Major  Anderson  was  himself 
the  man.  He  made  confession  in  the  following: 

“1  cannot  give  names  of  the  cavalrymen  I fought 
in  the  streets  of  Paducah,  for  the  only  compliments 
passed  on  the  occasion  were  with  pistols  and  sabers, 
and  for  the  time  it  lasted,  it  was  hot  sharp  work. 
I went  into  the  Fort  next  morning  with  a ‘flag  of 
truce,’  and  was  asked  by  a soldier  from  the  para- 
pets: ‘Aint  you  the  man  that  fought  two  of  our  men 
in  the  streets  yesterday?’  I said,  ‘Yes.’  ‘Well,’ 
said  he,  ‘are  all  Forrest’s  men  like  you?’  ‘No,  they 
are  not,’  I replied,  ‘for  I am  about  the  poorest  in 
the  deck,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  two  less 
in  this  Fort  at  roll  call  last  night.’  He  then  said 
he  was  one  of  the  men  and  answered  at  roll  call, 
but  that  his  comrade  died  soon  after  reaching  the 
Fort.  He  expressed  some  surprise  that  out  of  all 
their  shots  none  of  them  had  touched  me.  I could 
have  gratified  him  (but  did  not),  by  showing  him 
four  bullet  holes  in  mv  rmt. 


Bolivar,  Tenn.,  Comrades  have  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  organization.  Early  after  the  war 
they  erected  a beautiful  monument  in  the  Court 
House  yard,  but  they  have  not  been  active  in  recent 
organizations.  Now,  however,  they  have  organized 
a camp.  Had  a reunion  recently  at  which  there 
were  present  about  3,500  persons.  Rev.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Daniel, Commander,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gens.  W.  B.  Bate  and 
G.  W.  Gordon,  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  others.  Gen. 
R.  P.  Neeley,  the  most  venerable  patriot  of  that 
section,  was  a pleased  participant.  Good  music 
and  a fine  barbecue  were  important  features  of  the 
entertainment. 


The  death  of  Captain  Joseph  Hawkins  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years  is  announced.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  known  of  the  Third  Regiment  United 
States  Cavalry  under  its  organization  when  the 
Cherokee  Indians  were  removed  from  Georgia  to 
the  Cherokee  nation.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  Was  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  for  half  a century. 
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WHO  IS  “COMMANDER”  J.  C.  BRAIN  ? 


So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  subject 
the  following  from  Sherman,  Texas,  is  printed: 

There  was  traveling  through  Texas  last  spring 
and  early  summer  a smooth-tongued,  bold-faced 
man,  who  made  it  a point  to  look  up  the  officers  of 
the  camps  at  the  places  he  visited — introduced  him- 
self as  Commander  John  C.  Brain,  late  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Navy.  He  claimed  to  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  ac- 
count of  capturing  a vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  Harbor,  that  he  had  captured  three  important 
vessels — the  Chesapeake,  the  Roanoke,  and  the 
St.  Mary’s — together  with  other  wonderful  and 
thrilling  exploits  on  sea  and  land,  also  to  be  the 
last  prisoner  of  war.  He  said  he  was  lecturing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  and 
that  his  home  was  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Said  Brain  was 
lame,  had  a long  and  prominent  scar  in  his  left 
forehead,  and  stated  it  was  caused  by  a rifle  shot 
received  in  front  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1865. 

This  battle-scarred  Veteran  (?)  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  Confederates  and  was  treated  with  due 
courtesy  wherever  he  went. 

In  some  places  his  lecture  proposition  was  not 
encouraged  and  he  passed  on  to  other  towns. 

It  has  been  learned  that  no  proceeds  have  ever 
reached  the  Association  fund.  He  appealed  to 
members  of  camps  to  introduce  him  at  banks  that 
he  might  draw  some  money  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses, always  with  a logical  story  and  giving  the 
banker  explicit  directions  on  what  bank  and  date  to 
send  draft.  His  appearance,  his  intelligent  way 
of  expressing  himself,  his  information  in  regard  to 
naval  affairs,  his  apparent  honesty  and  his  scars 
induced  comrades  in  several  cities  to  introduce  him, 
and  he  drew  for  considerable  sums  and  disappeared, 
getting  the  cash  in  advance.  His  drafts  were  all 
returned  unpaid.  He  has  not  lived  in  Mobile  for 
years,  nor  was  he  ever  a regular  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  Navy.  He  has  been  in  Arkansas  im- 
posing upon  camps  and  individuals. 

One  of  Brain’s  letters,  type  written,  with  letter 
headed  “ Commander  John  C.  Brain  J lecturing  for 
benefit  of  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association, 
comes  from  Dallas,  Texas.  The  address  is  to  ‘‘Dear 
Comrade,”  who  invites  him  and  his  Camp  to  attend 
in  a body.  He  notes  in  a postscript  that  he  was 
“the  last  prisoner  of  war.” 


Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  Commander  U.  C.  V.  Division 
for  Arkansas,  has  had  various  letters  of  warning 
from  Texas,  in  the  hope  that  comrades  in  that  State 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  him.  Gen.  Shaver 
calls  attention  to  Brain’s  war  record,  which  shows 
that  the  only  official  position  John  C.  Brain  held 
was  acting  Mate,  and  that  appointment  was  only 
for  a specific  purpose,  and  that  he  violated  his  or- 
ders and  thereby  embroiled  the  Confederacy  in  a 
difficulty  with  Spain  by  violating  our  neutrality 
laws  with  that  government  in  the  face  of  positive 
orders  of  the  Confederate  Consul  at  Havana.  In 
correspondence  between  the  said  Consul  and  the 
Confederate  Government  in  relation  to  the  matter, 


Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  denounces  Brain 
for  his  acts  in  the  premises,  and  charges  him  with 
the  offence  of  willful  mendacity. 


Another  letter  states  that  an  old,  scarred  “Con- 
federate Veteran”  went  to  Austin,  Texas,  and  adver- 
tised for  young  ladies  to  accompany  him  on  a tour 
through  the  States,  to  sing  at  his  lectures.  He 
claimed  to  represent  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association.  One  lady  worked  for  weeks  for  the 
success  of  the  entertainment,  but  it  rained  for  days 
so  he  failed  entirely,  and  left  the  city  heavily  in 
debt,  and  he  has  never  given  any  evidence  of  regret. 

This  man  Braine  wrote  the  Veteran  several  times 
asking  for  copies  and  subscription  blanks,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  office,  a package  was  sent 
on  the  presumption  that  he  was  what  he  represented 
himself  to  be. 

In  this  connection,  we  add  that  a Mrs.  Rosa 
Gardner,  formerly  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  after- 
wards of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  who  has  been  in  Texas 
some  two  years  since  the  Veteran  was  established, 
also  had  authority  to  collect  subscriptions,  but  she 
has  failed  to  report. 


Another  correspondent,  from  Franklin,  Tenn., 
writes  of  the  work  of  the  Daughters  in  Williamson 
County,  stating  that  Miss  Susie  Gentry  and  Mrs. 
Thos.  F.  Perkins  for  Williamson  County,  were  each 
provided  with  a book  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the 
Confederate  Memoriae  or  the  “Battle  Abbey.” 
Miss  Gentry  secured  about  forty  dollars,  and  was 
also  instrumental  in  giving  a very  enjoyable  con- 
cert, from  which  quite  a nice  sum  was  realized. 
Mrs.  Perkins  enrolled  upon  her  book  forty-seven 
names,  for  one  dollar  each.  Then  the  Confederate 
Veterans  assisted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  generous  contributions  of  citizens  at 
a dinner,  furnished  $40.70  which  was  enrolled  upon 
Mrs.  Perkins’  book,  entitling  members  to  life  cer- 
tificates in  the  “Battle  Abbey.”  Other  certificates 
were  given  to  Confederate  Veterans  who  were  not 
able  otherwise  to  obtain  an  interest  in  that  enter- 
prise. Making  $87.70  reported  through  Mrs.  Per- 
kins to  Secretary  Jno.  P.  Hickman. 


The  Maury  County  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  No.  42,  was  formed  in  Columbia  in  March 
last,  with  Mrs.  F.  A.  Shoup  as  President  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Dobbins,  Secretary.  The  Vice  Presidents 
are  Miss  Eliza  Polk,  Mrs.  Amanda  Galloway,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Dunnington,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Voorhies.  Mrs. 
Robt.  L.  Granberry  is  Treasurer. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  1st,  they  gave  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  “Battle  Abbey”  fund  from  wnich 
$200.00  was  realized,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
have  collected  $100.00  for  this  fund. 

They  have  assisted  also  in  various  ways  toward 
raising  money  for  the  Sam  Davis  Monument  [The 
largest  amount  vet  received  was  $115  through  Mrs. 
'E.  H.  Hatcher]  and  contributed  funds  for  the  relief 
of  two  disabled  veterans. 
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Georgia  pome  Insurance 

..COMPANY.. 

COLU/ABUS.  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
2 pany.  1-95-iy  2 
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LANDIS  BANKINGCO, 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  LOANS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


*6“  We  have  money  to  loan  on  real  estate 
mortgages  and  collateral  security. 


SITUATION  ON  FARM  WANTED. 

A gentleman  with  experience  having  been 
reared  on  a tine  Tennessee  farm,  desires  a situa- 
tion. His  wife  understands  cooking  in  a high 
degree.  She  is  also  a fine  pianist  and  delights 
in  the  care  of  children— they  have  no  children. 
He  is  a member  in  good  standing  of  Frank  Chea- 
ham  Bivouac,  while  both  are  members  of  Tulip 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Nashville.  Address 
Earnest,  care  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A.  J.  Allen,  928  Woodland  St.  Telephone 
Barnes,  Woodland  and  Tenth. 


50  CENTS  TO  $150 

FOR  AN  OLD  STAMP! 

Look  over  your  old  letters  for  Con- 
federate Stamps.  It  will  pav  you. 
DO  NOT  DETACH  but  send  entire  envelope 
and  receive  highest  cash  prices  by  return  mail. 
References  and  information  given. 

DR.  W.  O.  EMERY,  CrawTordsville,  Ind- 


SOMUMSKB 
D. PENCE.  P M 


Thia  pretty  Lapel  Button 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 
FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

^OOOOOOOOOOOOfKJOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOU 

I W.  * R.  R.  R. 

AND  | 

I NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & | 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

1 3 DAILY  TRAINS  3! 

TO 

! CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE. 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO. 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS.  I 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS  \ 

nMIGRANT 

Crates 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great-  | 
est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  | 
States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  5 
the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  | 
low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  g 
dren.  Jt  will  be  a great  education  for  | 
them.  5 

£9*For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  5 
information  write  to 

J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks, 

Trav.  Paps.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  | 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta.  Ga.  { 

Jos.  M.  Brown. T.M.,  C.  E.  Harmon, G.P.A..  | 
Atlanta.  6a.  8 


“ ®ne  Country, 

. . . ©nc  fTag. 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps 

and  all  kinds  of  Militabt  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  <£  CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  - NEW  YORk 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
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BUSINESS 

College. 


2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  ot  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St..  Louisville.  Kv 


SUCCESS  OF  A COMRADE, 


Dr.  J.  G.  Deupree,  recently  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
is  a native  of  Mississippi,  of  French 
Huguenot  lineage.  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  entered  the  Confederate  service 
in  ’61,  and  remained  faithfully  with  his 
command,  the  First  Mississippi  Caval- 
ry, under  Colonel  R.  A.  Pinson.  He 
participated  in  many  battles;  was  in 
the  gallant  charge  made  by  his  regi- 
ment when  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  they 
captured  a battery  of  six  splendid 
‘Napoleons,”  and  was  with  Van  Dorn 
during  his  briiliant  career  as  command- 
er of  cavalry.  He  was  in  the  front 
four  that  rode  into  Holly  Springs  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  20, 1862,  when  1 ,500  Con- 
federate cavalry  captured  more  than 
1,500  Federal  infantry,  and  destroyed 
(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


immense  army  supplies,  compelling  the 
retreat  of  Grant’s  Army.  He  was  with 
the  dismounted  cavalry  in  the  trenches 
during  Johnston’s  memorable  retreat 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  with  “Red” 
Jackson  and  Forrest  in  Hood’s  advance 
and  retreat,  and  was  with  his  command 
in  their  last  stubborn  fight  at  Selma, 
after  Lee’s  surrender. 

Since  the  war  Mr  Deupree  has  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching,  having 
been  educa'ed  before  the  war  at  How- 
ard College,  Alabama.  By  close  applica- 
tion he  has  since  won  the  degree  of  A. 
M , and  LL.  D.  Perhaps  no  teacher  in 
Mississippi  has  a more  honorable  and 
successful  career.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  Nestor  of  Mississippi  educators. 


FOR  FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

That  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unique  entertainments  ever  given 
for  charity  in  the  South  is  now  being 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  of  Nashville,  The  inge- 
nuity of  Mrs.  L.  H.  McHenry, co-operat- 
ed with  by  her  daughters  in  this  crucial 
financial  period  to  secure  necessary 
funds  to  maintain  this  most  worthy  in- 
stitution, created  the  idea  of  making  an 
exhibit  of  photographs  of  attractive 
children  and  children  of  distinguished 
parentage.  Before  consulting  with  other 
members  of  the  Association,  it  was  de- 
cided to  write  a few  letters  as  a test. 
Joseph  Jefferson  sent  photographs  of 
himself  and  grandchild,  with  a charac- 
teristic note.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone’s 
pictures  and  Dorothy  Drew  were  re- 
ceived with  autograph  of  the  “grand 
old  man,”  and  others  coming  promptly 
seemed  to  assure  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise-  The  response  from  Li 
Hung  Chang  has  this  autograph. 

Accordin  gly,  the 
work  of  an  entertain- 
ment is  now  being  sys- 
tematized and  various 
committees  are  being 
appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  different 
departments.  Child- 
ren of  eminent  ar- 
tists, musicians — a 1 1 
the  professions  and  of 
prominent  people  gen- 
erally are  to  be  repre- 
sented Already  many 

requisite  contributions 

have  been  received. 
Pictures  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  all  the  Gov- 
ernors o f Tennessee 
when  children  and  in 
mature  life,  their  child- 
re  n and  grandchild- 
ren ; in  fact  pictures  of 
all  who  have  added  to 
the  world’s  history  are 
being  sought.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Veteran  is 
urged  to  secure  photos  of  Confederate 
children  and  of  veterans  themselves 
in  childhood.  Childhood  pictures  of 
those  who  became  generals  in  the  war 
are  especially  desired.  The  collection 
may  be  exhibited  in  other  cities  and 
also,  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial. 


[Firm*  and  Institution*  that  may , be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.}  Mention  the  Veteran. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  iee  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding.  417  Union  St. 
CaterB  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Countrj  orders  solicited. 


RUNDLE  & SON.— Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers. and  that  we  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 


STANTON  HOUSE, 

D.  J.  (ONES,  Proprietor. 


Rates:  $2.00  Per  Day;  Special  Terms 
...  .to  Families.  . . . 
Thoroughly  Renovated.  Table  the  best. 
Two  minutes  walk  frem  the 
Central  Depot. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  edition  of  this  book  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  the  co  ies  on  hand  are 
slightly  damaged  It  will  be  mailed 
for  $1,  or  as  a premium  for  three  sub- 
scriptions. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 
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PRICE  REDUCED 


FROM 

$25  TO  $10! 


This  offer  is  good  until  October  1st.  after  which 
time  the  price  will  be  advanced.  S-  nd  in  your 
order  at  once,  it  is  a rare  opportunity.  To 
those  who  prefer  it  we  will  rent  the  Electropoise 

Two  months  for  $5.00. 

The  folio  wing  is  a fair  sample  of  the  letters  we 
daily  receive: 

“The  condition  of  my  health  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 1 owe  it  all  to  Electropoise,  as  I was  a 
helpless,  suffering  invalid,  apparently  inc Arable, 
when  I began  its  use,  about  four  years  ago.  It 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  astonishment  to  me 
toihink  how  admirably  the  Electropoise  con- 
trolled my  case.  It  seems  wonderful  how  easily 
it  cured  me  and  restored  me  to  perfect  health, 
l shall  not  cease,  while  life  lasts,  to  praise  the 
Electropoise.  and  wish  you  and  the  ’Poise  all  the 
success  it  deserves  in  its  work  of  relievingsuffer- 
ing  humanity.  I wish  all  sufferers  would  try  it. 

Yours  truly. 

MRS.  NANCY'  ADAIR. 

Ballard,  VV.  Va„  August  1,  1 -9<j. 


HSrEet  us  send  you  a booklet. 

DuBOIS  & WEBB, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


A TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  A.  Fry,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. : 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the 
author  has  had  in  mind  the  object, 
above  all  others,  to  present  to  the  peo- 
ple of  her  native  State  a faithful,  com- 
plete synopsis  of  the  history  of  Tennes- 
see through  her  colonial  period  up  to 
the  time  she  acquired  the  dignity  of 
Statehood — June  1st,  1876 — thence 
th tough  a period  of  one  hundred  years. 
The  story  of  Tennessee,  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  noble  sous  and  her  fair 
daughters,  in  peace  and  in  war,  is  a 
story  worthy  to  live  in  history  and  in 
song.  She  has  given  a faithful  outline 
of  this  thrilling  and  interesting  theme, 
which  she  has  executed  in  rhyme.  She 
trusts  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  every 
boy  and  girl  in  Tennessee  to  study  the 
history  of  their  State  and  to  emulate 
the  examples  of  the  grand  men  and 
women  whose  lives  have  shed  lusier 
and  glory  upon  mankind.  In  this  his- 
torical poem  will  be  found  short,  but 
faithful  biographies  of  three  Presi- 
dents, twenty  Governors,  twelve  Gen- 
erals, three  Admirals,  more  than  thirty 
Judges.  Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Di- 
vinity, historians  and  men  who  attained 
eminence  in  business  life. 

The  book  is  endorsed  liberally  by  the 
press.  The  price  is  $1  50.  Agents  are 
wanted. 

(Mention  V’etvnin  « hen  you  write.) 


MONEY  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  Veteran  gives  extracts  from  an 
old  time  letter  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Allen 
of  Nashville.  [To  Mr.  Allen  is  greatest 
indebtedness  due  for  the  success  of  the 
Samuel  Davis  Monument  scheme. 
Promptly  on  the  date  for  which  sub- 
scriptions were  requested  did  he  re- 
spond with  $100  00,  the  largest  sum  yet 
given  by  any  individual],  Mr.  Allen  is 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him 

Away  back  in  his  young  manhood, 
he  was  the  financial  agent  of  his  State 
and  while  representing  its  bank  at  New 
Orleans  for  more  than  two  decades  he 
was  never  required  to  give  a bond. 

Mr  Allen  emphasizes  that,  for  Ten- 
nessee, if  its  three  old  banks.  Union, 
the  Planters  and  the  State  banks  could 
be  restored — in  a word,  if  State  banks 
generally  could  be  restored,  very  differ- 
ent conditions  would  prevail.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  restoration  of  State 
banks  would  be  a blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple. Referring  to  this  subject  in  a let- 
ter about  old  times,  he  states  : 

If  we  had  these  two  banks  and  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  back  again,  with 
their  $10,000,000  of  circulating  notes, 
we  would  not  hear  all  this  gab  and  froth 
about  “gold  standard.”  “16  to  1,”  “un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,”  nor  would 
the  business  men  of  the  country  be 
standing  open-mouthed,  afraid  to  do 
business,  nor  the  farmers  and  miners 
and  manufacturers  in  doubt  as  to  being 
able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their 
families;  it  would  not  make  a particle 
of  difference  whether  there  was  a dol- 
lar of  gold  or  silver  on  the  American 
continent,  or  within  10,000  miles  of  it. 
We  don’t  need  it.  What  this  country 
needs,  and  needs  badly,  is  an  unlimited 
supply  of  old-fashioned  bank  notes  to 
loan  at  six  per  cent,  for  twrelve  months 
to  the  people  who  dig  in  the  ground, 
and  give  them  time  to  make  their  crops, 
and  dig  out  the  coal  and  iron  ore,  and 
cut  down  trees  and  season  their  lumber, 
and  raise  their  stock  and  mature  them 
for  market,  and  we  won’t  see  any  per- 
manent prosperity  until  we  have  the 
banks  of  issue  again. 

Mr.  Allen  tells  this  remarkable  his. 
tory  of  his  management  of  the  Union 
Bank : 

In  January,  1865,1  was  elected  cash- 
ier of  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  in 
Nashville  ; soon  after  which  the  Jaw  of 
Congress  taxing  the  issue  of  State  banks 
oat  of  existence  forced  the  bank  into 
liquidation,  and  I was  appointed  trustee 
to  wind  it  up.  The  assets,  books,  and 
papers  of  its  seven  branches  wrere  all 
sent  to  Nashville,  and  it  took  ten  years 
to  close  up  and  settle  the  affairs.  Not- 
withstanding the  frightful  losses  of  the 
bank  and  its  seven  branches  during  the 
wrar,  I collected  enough  out  of  the 
wreck  to  pay  every  depositor  in  full, 
amounting  to  $1,250,000;  to  redeem  all 
the  circulating  notes,  amounting  to 
$1,400,000;  and  to  pay  the  stockholders 
$450,000 ; very  few  banks  in  the  South 
paid  anything  after  the  war 

Although  he  made  much  money  in 
National  Bunk  interests,  he  has  ever 
opposed  the  law  creating  and  sustain- 
ing them. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


HOW’S  THIS! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO..  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made 
by  their  tirm. 

W est  & Truax.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding.  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ins  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price  75e.  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


LETTERS  FROM  WAR  TIMES. 

Mr.  F.  G.  DeFontaine,  well  known  in 
Southern  Literary  circles,  announces 
the  reprint  in  serial  form  of  his  army 
correspondence,  under  the  no^i  deplume 
of  ‘‘ Personne. which  appeared  in  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  in  the  years 
1861-5. 

Some  data  about  them  states  : 

Only  two  copies  of  them  are  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and  their  re  publica- 
tion as  a whole,  is  now  begun  for  the 
first  time  since  the  close  of  the  struggle. 

They  were  written  amid  exciting  and 
rapidly  occurring  events  from  fields  ot 
action  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi;  they  are  im- 
bued with  the  warlike  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  the  South  during  its  great 
conrention  and,  by  reason  of  their 
freshness  of  detail,  they  reflect  all  the 
charm  of  contemporary  interest. 

These  letters  of  "Personne”  will  recall 
many  stirring  memories,  beginning  with 
the  first  hostile  shot  at  Fort  Sumter. 
They  will  open  new  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  strife  that  are  full  of 
picturesque  descriptions  of  scenes  in 
camp,  battle  and  on  the  march;  inci- 
dents of  man’s  bravery  and  woman’s 
devotion  and  narratives  reolete  with 
the  ;humor,  poetry  and  pathos  of  the 
time.  When  finished,  the  work  will 
take  its  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
country  as  a graphic  record  of  many  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  the  war, 
written  on  the  spot. 

The  Personne  letters  are  to  be  issued 
monthly  under  the  original  title  of 
“News  from  the  Front,”  and  the  price 
is  One  Dot, ear  a > ear,  or  10  cents  a 
number.  It  is  suggested  that  subscrip- 
tions be  made  promptly,  to  avoid  delat 
in  procuring  back  numbers  when  an 
edition  is  exhausted. 

Address  the  author,  at  Anderson,  S.  C- 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  Mr.  DeFon- 
taine has  published  ‘ The  Missing  Rec- 
ords of  the  Confederate  Cabinet.” 
which  comprise  more  than  two  hun- 
dred Official  opinions  and  constitute  a 
volume  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pages,  possessing  peculiar  historic  color 
and  interest  even  to  the  general  reader. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book,  however, 
consist  in  the  fact  that  it  completes  a 
hitherto  unfinished  story  of  the  war.  It 
is  also  a valuable  souvenir  of  the  great 
struggle. 

The  work  is  sold  by  subscription  at 
$4  per  copy,  payable  on  delivery.  Post- 
age or  expressage  to  any  part  of  the 
world  prepaid. 


Attention  to  the  card  on  back  cover 
page  will  be  general  ‘ Rob  Taylor’s 
Tales”  will  be  accepted  as  very,  very 
funny,  and  many  a fellow  who  yearns 
for  relief  from  discussion  that  aggra- 
vates will  seek  that  diversion  in  these 
Tales,  DeLong  Rice  and  Co.,  sale 
owners,  are  printing  large  editions  and 
hope  to  supply  those  who  have,  and  the 
others  who  haven’t  hpard  him. 


WONDERFUL  CURES.^m 

For  fifty  years  Botanic  Blood  Balm  ( B.  B.  B.)  liaa 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  particulars  free  $1.00  per  large  buttle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


EJMONTH  AND  EXPENSES;  experi- 
jfc  1 (*\ence  unnecessary;  position  perma- 
Nv  P '^Pnent;  self  seller.  Pease  M’f’g  Co., 
Cincinnati.  O.  3mos. 


MHPPMINP  Opium,  Cocaine,  Whis- 
ivi unrmiit  ky  HabUs  cureci  at 

home.  Remedy  $5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure.  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 


MONON  ROUTE. 

By  all  odds  the  best  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  North  is  the  Monon,  via  the 
L.  & N.  Running  as  it  does  through 
the  rich  blue-grass  regions  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  through  the  best 
agricultural  portion  of  Indiana,  skirt- 
ings the  barrens,  the  coal  district  and 
the  hard  lands,  its  lines  are  truly  cast 
in  pleasant  places  The  scenery  to  the 
very  point  where  the  bounds  of  the 
great  metropolis  are  reached  is  most 
picturesque,  and  the  travelers  by  this 
route  moreover  may  secure  a stop-over 
at  Mammoth  Cave  and  French  Lick  or 
West  Baden  Springs.  Through  its 
double  terminal,  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago,  the  Monon  makes  direct  con- 
nections with  all  Northern,  Northwes- 
ton  and  Northeastern  lines  and  the 
famous  summer  resorts  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar State  and  the  Great  Lake  country. 


Look  well  to  the  books  advertised  by 
the  Veteran.  Only  those  of  special 
merit  are  furnished  by  it,  and  too  when 
they  may  be  supplied  up',  n liberal  terms. 


The  above  is  a design  ol  piciure  18x24  incheo,  that  is  diligently  sought  by  many 
who  have  seen  it.  The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent 
by  the  Veteran  for  a renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions. 

(Mention  VeteraD  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterap 


BUY  A DOCTOR 

COSTS  ONLY  $5. 

The  Hygienic  Hot  Air  and  Vapor  (Folding)  Bath  is 
the  Best  Physician  on  Earth. 

Yon  can  have  in  your  room  an  improved  Russian  and  Turkish.  Hot  Air 
Vapor,  Alcohol.  Oxygen,  Perfumed  Mineral,  Sulphur  or  Hot  Springs  Baths. 

Indorsed  bv  Medical  and  Hygienic  .Journals,  Sanitariums,  Hospitals, 
State  Institutions  and  emment'physieians  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  cures  Rheumatism,  Syphilis  and  Female  Troubles.  Skin  and  Blood 
Diseases.  River  and  Kidney  Troubles,  Scrofula, Catarrh,  Dropsy,  Nervous- 
ness, Malaria  and  Bilious  Troubles.  Unsurpassed  for  making  a beautiful 
complexion.  It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  Sleeplessness.  Will  Give  A 
Better  Bath  Than  Any  W ater  on  Earth.  Weight,  5 pounds.  Agents  wanted 

HYGIENIC  BATH  M’FG.  CO., 


No.  3 Bridge  Avenue,  Between  Square  and  Bridge. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  No  vaca- 
tion. Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Draughon's  C/O 
Practical 


Nashville,  Tenn., 
^ Texarkana,  Tex, 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough, 
practical  ana. progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing," which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

$pnn  fin  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
UUU,  UU  stenographers,  received  in  th e. past  twelve  7nonths,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  "combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  jive  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  S5.0Q.00  — Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfi  I,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  S7S.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Ir l Armstrong . Pine  Bluff , Ark. 


■USE  THE- 


QUICKEST  SCHED= 
ULES  EVER  MADE. 
SUPERB  TRAINS. 


W.C.RINEARSON,g  pa.  Cinci  n n ati,  O. 

When  You  Go  South. 

Beautiful  Scenery. 
Historic  Battlefields. 
Train  Service 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City.  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  St. 
Louis.  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

THE 

GREAT  H IGH WAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat 
ing  all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North 
the  West  and  the  South. 


That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 

Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North. 

When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 


Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North.  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


W.  A.  Turk.  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  I).  C 
S.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bknscotkr.  A.G.P.A..  Chattanooga.  TenD 

BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

C.  BREYER,  :: 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

( When  writing  mention  Veteran.' 


Particulars, 

Rates, 

Maps, 

Etc., 


TO 


W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  oi 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Cynthiana,  Ivy. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contractsfor  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va- 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 


quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 

;;  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS.."  -<1' 


Are  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 
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That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  F'air.  Chicago. 


* FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE.  * 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  ot 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD 


And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

IN  & La  i 1 1 & , TT'  & n ra 


< HAVE  YOU  READ  IT  ? t> 


“Gov.  BobjTaylor’s  Tales,”  is  the  title  of  a book  recently  placed  on  the  market. 
This  book  contains  the  three  famous  lectures  of  Gov.  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  “The  Fiddle 
and  the  Bow,”  “The  Paradise  of  Fools,”  and  “Visions  and  Dreams.”  It  is  published 
in  a neat  volume,  containing  fifty  humorous  illustrations. 

Mail  orders  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  50  cents  a volume. 
Specialfprices  made  to  book  stores  and  news  companies. 

Agents  wanted. 

Address  DeLONG  RICE  & CO.,  208  North  College  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


a/^dTheboW," 

“ The  paradise  of  pools  - 

“ T/lSIO/^A/MD  DR^EA fAS" 


^oi^federat^  l/eterai?. 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics. 
5SS£g“|  Vol.  IV.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November,  1896.  No.  11.  | s’a'CDe™9HAM 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
issue;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 

Greeting  and  welcome  to  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy!  As  this  Veteran  goes  to  press 
they  are  coming  from  all  directions  to  the  annual 
convention  appointed  for  November  11th.  Welcome, 
welcome,  thrice  welcome  noble  wives,  widows, 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers! 

The  same  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  you  that 
is  so  happily  expressed  in  the  address  of  a Nash- 
ville Daughter  to  the  Soldier  Veterans,  who  assem- 
bled at  Nashville  last  month.  See  the  next  page. 

An  invalid  Daughter.  Z.  Z.  T.,  at  Athens,  Ga., 
who  can’t  help  in  her  local  chapter,  but  has  heart  in 
it  all,  sends  the  following  tribute: 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Proud?  Yes,  we  are  very  proud  to  say 
Our  fathers  wore  Confederate  gray, 

In  that  struggle  for  the  right ; 

And  we’ve  united  into  a band 
All  over  this  sunny  Southern  land, 

For  which  they  did  nobly  fight. 

Since  little  children  on  papa’s  knee, 

We’ve  heard  the  praises  of  Robert  Lee, 

And  immortal  is  his  name- 
We  have  loved  the  cause  our  whole  lives  long, 

We’ll  sing  o’er  and  o’er  the  Dixie  song, 

With  never  a pang  of  shame. 
******* 

What  is  our  mission,  do  you  ask  me? 

’Tis  to  keep  alive  the  memory 

Of  the  deeds  so  brave  and  bold, 

When  our  men,  in  unequal  strife, 

Each  nobly  risked,  for  States’  rights,  his  life, 

And  the  story  must  be  told. 

With  flowers  the  rarest  to  be  found, 

We’ll  bedeck  every  lowly  mound 
Of  the  fallen  heroes  brave  ; 

And  with  gentle  hands  and  words  of  cheer, 

We’ll  smooth  the  paths  of  the  soldiers  here, 

As  they  wend  toward  the  grave. 

We’ll  perpetuate  the  rebel  yell, 

And  all  the  South  will  the  anthem  swell 
With  voices  strong  and  loud; 

For  our  soldier-boys,  year  after  year, 

Struggled  on,  knowing  naught  of  fear, 

And  we’re  proud  of  them — yes,  proud  ! 


Southern  people  who  are  proud  of  their  section, 
and  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  the  homes  of 
representative  people  in  Southern  States  will  be 
interested  in  the  contents  of  pages  391-2  of 
this  month’s  Veteran.  The  former  will  be  glad  to 
see  how  generally  its  work  for  truth  is  accepted 
and  the  latter  can  avoid  discount  of  “claims”  to 
circulation,  and  know  exactly  the  locality  and  the 
number  of  people  they  may  reach  with  their  adver- 
tisements. They  are  hereby  authorized  to  verify 
the  figures  given  by  request  that  any  postmasters  in- 
form them  as  to  the  number  stated  and  the  names  of 
subscribers.  Isn’t  this  fair?  Again  the  advertis- 
ing rate  is  cut  in  two — from  $2  to  Si  per  inch,  and 
$10  per  inch  by  the  year — so  that  if  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  name  and  want  the  trade  it  represents 
they  can  use  its  pages  profitably  with  their  wares. 
It  is  sincerely  desired  that  comrades  and  friends 
will  examine  this  list  and  consider  whether  their 
own  localities  are  well  represented.  If  not  they 
may  recommend  some  one  to  become  interested  on  a 
commission.  Specimen  copies  free. 


DELIGHTFUL  REUNION  AT  NASHVILLE. 


The  Kentucky-Tennessee  Reunion  at  Nashville 
October  14  and  15,  1896,  was  an  event  that  left 
only  pleasant  memories.  So  much  of  admiration 
for  and  gratitude  to  Nashville  ladies  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  visitors,  that,  with  the  brief  mention 
that  more  generous  hospitality  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived,  extra  comment  is  omitted. 

Each  State  organization  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion and  transacted  its  usual  business.  Reports  for 
Tennessee  are  not  given  as  fully  as  for  Kentucky. 
However,  there  will  necessarily  be  much  space  given 
to  Tennessee  comrades  in  preparing  for  the  general 
reunion  at  Nashville  next  year;  it  is  expected,  in 
May.  The  Tabernacle  entertainment  was  a success 
in  every  way.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Morris.  She  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Thomas  Claiborne,  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Tennessee  Division  of  Confederate  Soldiers. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MISS  MARY  L.  MORRIS. 

Col.  Claiborne  in  a happy  manner  said:  In  a 

seminary  of  this  city  a few  years  ago,  a little  girl 
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came  to  her  history  teacher  one  morning-  and  told 
her  she  didn’t  intend  to  study  Mr.  Higgiuson’s  His- 
tory any  more,  that  she  had  burnt  her  book  up,  for 
“it  made  the  Yankees  win  all  the  battles.”  The 
other  little  girls  in  the  class  who  were  daughters  of 
old  soldiers  burned  their  books,  too,  and  there  was  no 
history  class.  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac  heard  o: 
it  and  passed  resolutions  of  approval,  and  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  South  noticed  it  in  the  most 
complimentary  manner.  From  Arkansas  came  a 
most  flattering  paper,  signed  with  500  names,  telling 
these  little  girls  that,  innocently,  they  dared  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  writing  a history  that  would 
do  justice  to  the  South.  ; '•  -.A  •• 

The  little  girl  who  would  not  study  her  history 
because  “it  made  the  Yankees  win  all  the  battles,” 
is  here  to-night  to  give  you  an  address  of  welcome. 


I MISS  MARY;L.  MORRIS. 


Soldiers  of  The  Lost  Cause:  As  the  daughter  of 

one  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy to  its  bitter  ending,  it  is  to  me  a most 
pleasant  task  to  welcome  you  to-night  to  our  city, 
our  homes,  our  hearts. 

We  are  greatly  rejoiced  that  so -many  of  you  who 
were  soldiers  in  that  greatest  of  wars  yet  survive, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  ■ to  recount  its 
glorious  achievements. 

Once'more  the  soldier  from  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground”  of  old  Kentucky  stands  side  by  side  with 
the  soldier  of  the  Volunteer  State,  but  not  as  of 
yore  to  face  a common  enemy  and  to  charge  to 
death  or  victory,  but  to  revive  and  renew  the  pleas 
ures  of  old  comradeship  under  “time's  blest  wings  of 
peace  ” 

Before  the  century  was  yet  born,  the  brave  men 
who  were  to  be  the  creators  of  the  great  common- 
wealths of  Kentucky  and  Tennnessee  had  cemented 
their  friendship  on  the  fiery  crest  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant  Sevier  and 


Shelby.  Again  upon  the  plain  of  Chalmette  and 
behind  the  cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans,  Kentuckians 
and  Tennesseans  fought  side  by  side. 

. Together  they  marche  d over  the  burning  plains 
of  Mexico  to  share  in  the  glories  of  Monterey  and 
Cerro  Gordo.  Of  that  still  later  and  more  dreadful 
war  that  shook  the  world  with  the  roar  of  its  can- 
non and  the  clangor  of  its  contending  armies,  need 
I tell  how  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseans  stood  to- 
gether as  brothers  and  comrades  and  oft  went  down 
together  in  one  “red  burial  blent?” 

Comrades  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  you  remem- 
ber all  too  well  the  hard-fought  and  bloody  field  of 
Shiloh  where  the  rising  sun  of  that  noblest  of  Ken- 
tuckians, the  peerless  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was 
extinguished  by  the  dark  clouds  of  death.  Mur- 
freesboro, Perryville  and  Chickamauga  bear  witness 
to  your  glorious  valor  and  desperate  daring.  Upon 
the  latter  field  you  men  of  the  Orphan  Brigade 
lost  your  brave  and  loved  Commander,  Ben  Hardin 
Helm. 

Though  the  flag  be  furled  and  mute  be  the  drum, 
we,  your  children,  shall  ever  teach,  as  we  have  been 
taught,  that  for  all  past  as  well  as  for  all  future 
ages  it  is  to  the  Confederate  soldier  that  we  look  for 
the  brightest  and  truest  exemplar  of  courage,  en- 
durance, and  patriotism. 

When  we  read  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  think  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  In  the  dashing  Prince  Rupert 
of  the  West,  we  shall  see  the  handsome  cavalier, 
John  Morgan.  In  the  Bayard  without  fear  or  re- 
proach, the  mighty  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  that  great- 
est of  cavalry  leaders,  Murat,  we  see  our  own  wiz- 
ard of  the  saddle,  Forrest.  And  as  a true  type  of 
all  that  is  best  and  bravest  in  war,  we  will  think  of 
that  magnificent  soldier,  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  But 
enough:  why 

“ Raise  the  veil  by  dark  oblivion  spread,” 

why  revive  the  memories  of  those  soul-stirring 
deeds,  and  harrowing  scenes  of  a mighty  and 
fratricidal  war?  “The  muffled  tramp  of  years”  has 
nearly  obliterated  the  last  vestige  of  that  war. 
Benign  peace  with  tender  hands  has  healed  the 
wounds  of  battle.  The  heart  has  ceased  to  ache 
for  the  loved  and  lost,  and  instead  we  have,  as  a re- 
united nation,  a common  heritage  in  the  glorious 
achievements,  desperate  valor  and  brilliant  deeds  of 
the  American  soldier. 

Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  we  bid  3 ou  welcome. 

“ Come  in  the  evening  or  come  in  the  morning. 

Come  when  you  are  looked  for  or  come  without  warning; 
Kindness  and  welcome  you’ll  find  here  before  you, 

Ai  d the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  we’ll  adore  you.” 

[See  notice  of  Dr.  Martin’s  response  on  page  376-Ed.] 
General  Lewis,  in  his  response  to  Miss  Morris’ 
tender  address  of  welcome,  said: 

“ I was  born  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  line.  I know  you  of  old.  If  I had  not 
known  Tennesseans  before,  I would  have  found 
them  out  in  fighting  by  their  side  from  1861  to  1865. 
In  February,  1862,  our  four  regiments,  with  four 
thousand  in  round  numbers,  marched  through  Nash- 
ville ; and  next  to  the  grief  of  leaving  home  and 
kindred,  was  our  sorrow  that  we  could  not  remain 
and  defend  your  good  city.” 


(^o  r)) ddzra  te  l/eterap. 
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On  Thursday  there  was  a parade  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  and  out  to  Cumberland 
Park,  the  line  being  as  follows: 

Thomas’s  Band,  numbering  twelve  pieces,  preced- 
ing the  Chief  Marshal  and  Staff.  Then  came  the 
Kentucky  Orphan  Brigade,  with  Gen.  Joe  Lewis  at 
their  head.  Next  in  order  were  the  different  biv- 
ouacs of  the  State  Association — Forbes,  of  Clarks- 
ville; Leonidas  Polk,  of  Columbia;  Joe  D.  Palmer, 
of  Mufreesboro;  James  E.  Rains,  of  Dickson; 
Frank  Cheatham,  of  Nashville,  and  Donelson,  of 
Gallatin,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Battery  A.,  Na- 
tional State  Guard,  followed  the  bivouacs,  and  aft- 
er them  was  a typical  Confederate  camp,  which  wa  > 
erected  on  a float;  and  the  antics  of  the  occupants 
who  wereinmates  of  the  Confederate  Soldier’s  Home 
excited  a great  deal  of  amusement.  Some  were 
playing  cards,  others  cooking  and  washing,  while 
the  squeaking  of  an  ancient  fiddle  and  the  plunk, 
plunk  of  a greasy  guitar  and  banjo  added  an  element 
of  reality  to  the  scene.  Next  in  line  came  about  fifty 
old  soldiers  in  wagons  from  the  Confederate  Home. 


The  ravages  of  time  and  suffering  had  unmistaka- 
bly been  planted  on  many  of  their  faces.  The  Con- 
federate Drum  Corps  next;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  in  the  line  of  march  were  Company  B., 
infantry,  and  Troop  A.,  cavalry,  dressed  in  the  reg- 
ulation Confederate  uniform.  Although  these  old 
veterans  have  repeatedly  been  seen  in  Nashville, 
their  presence  always  excites  cheers  of  enthusiasm. 
The  wagon  train  and  hospital  ambulance  brought 
up  the  rear  end  of  the  parade,  completing  a specta- 
cle which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  it.  There  was  a great  gathering  at  the  park, 
and  some  fine  speeches  were  made. 

Comrade  J.  B.  O’Bryan,  officer  of  the  day,  an- 
nounced: 

“We  propose  to  make  this  reunion  a Confederate 
love  feast.  We  are  here  to  commemorate  worthy 
deeds  and  exchange  loving  words.  We  are  glad  so 
many  ladies  are  here;  but  for  them  we  could  not 
have  done  what  we  did.  We  are  glad  so  many 
young  people  are  here  to  learn  more  about  their  fa- 
thers’ heroic  efforts.” 


r Miss  Holly  Witherspoon,  Maid_  of  Honor  for 
Kentucky7,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  With- 
erspoon, of  Winchester,  Ky.,  President  of  Winches- 
ter Bank.  Mr.  Witherspoon  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate service  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  with  Company  H.  Fifth  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry. 

Miss  Witherspoon  is  a perfect  blonde,  rather 
above  medium  height,  with  a wealth  of  golden 
hair  and  large,  expressive  blue  eyes,  that  show  the 
character  of  one  of  Winchester’s  loveliest  and  most 
attractive  girls. 


Miss  Julia  Hughes  Spurr,  Sponsor  for  Kentucky, 
is  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Richard  A.  Spurr  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Shelf er  Spurr,  of  Fayette  County,  Ky. 

Hon.  Richard  A.  Spurr  was  captain  in  the  Eighth 
Kentucky  Regiment.  General  John  H.  Morgan’s 
command.  He  was  with  General  Morgan  on  the 
famous  Ohio  raid,  and  continued  in  the  service  unt  il 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  has  since  served  for  ten 
years  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 

Miss  Spurr  graduated  from  Sayre  Female  Insti- 
tute, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  finished  her  educa- 
tion in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Spurr  is  of  slender,  graceful  figure,  a bru- 
nette, and  is  a typical  daughter  of  Kentucky. 
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After  prayer  by  Rev.  R.  Lin  Cave,  he  spoke  with 
great  feeling,  and,  among  other  things,  said: 

“As  death  always  paints  our  loved  ones  in  fairer 
colors  and  makes  them  dearer,  so  to-day,  standing 
more  than  thirty  years  from  the  grave  of  the  Con- 
federacy, I can  say  truthfully  that  she  is  dearer  than 
ever.  As  the  sunlight  of  truth  comes  in  on  our  his- 
tory, our  true  position  is  seen,  and  in  the  forum  of 
the  conscience  we  stand  acknowledged  as  right. 
Some  think  such  occasions  as  this  are  wholly  out  of 
place.  Nay,  verily;  if  the  boom  of  cannon  is  heard 
it  is  harmless,  as  are  also  the  roar  of  the  musketry, 
the  flash  of  swords — mere  friendly  salutations. 
These  reunions  have  tended  more  to  breakdown  bit- 
terness and  command  self-respect  between  the  North 
and  the  South  than  anything  else.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  Government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  South,  because  Southern  blood  is  purely  Amer- 
ican.” 

Capt.  Weller,  of  the  Orphan  Brigade,  responded: 

“ I don’t  know  what  is  expected  of  me  in  this  love 
feast,  but  if  I can  in  any  way  convey  to  you  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Orphan  Brigade  and  Morgan’s  men,  I 
will  do  well.  We  love  you!  Only  three  words,  but 
if  that  grand  passion  could  pass  through  our  hearts 


MISS  OSBORNE,  THE  SECRETARY’S  DAUGHTER. 

they  would  burst.  Let  me  say  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  mourn  for  boys  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  your  sons  were  the  flower  of  the  South.” 

Col.  Hiram  Hawkins,  of  the  Fifth  Kentucl  y Regi- 
ment, Orphan  Brigade,  said: 

“ The  Kentucky  Brigade  was  called  the  Orphan 
Brigade  because  they  left  parents  and  property  to 
help  the  South.  I want  to  emphasize  the  words  of 
your  orator,  that  the  blood  of  the  South  is  the  pur- 


est and  most  American.  I am  glad  the  Confeder- 
ates have  taken  a stand  to  purity  the  literature  of 
our  public  schools.” 

Professor  Wharton,  of  Nashville,  on  the  navy: 

‘ The  Confederate  Navy  was  the  largest  thing  for 
its  size  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  July,  1862, 
there  was  one  lone  Confederate  gunboat,  the  Arkan- 
sas, up  the  Yazoo  River.  On  July  15,  three  Yankee 
gunboats,  from  a fleet  of  forty,  came  up  the  river, 
and  the  Arkansas  fired  on  them.  They  returned 
the  fire  and  fled,  and  the  Arkansas  pursued,  firing 
its  two  eight-inch  sixty- four-pounders,  until  we 
reach*  dthe  fleet.  Then  we  had  cannon  at  the  front, 
rear,  and  both  sides.  They  vollied  and  thundered. 
Talk  of  nerve!  I saw  it  that  day!  An  eleven-inch 
shell  came  into  the  Arkansas,  killing  and  wounding 
fifteen  men,  and  also  setting  fire  to  the  vessel.  The 
bell  of  the  ship  sound*  d the  fire  alarm.  Those  men 
laid  a line  of  hose,  put  out  the  fire,  and  then  resumed 
their  positions  at  the  guns  as  coolly  as  if  on  parade. 
I want  to  give  credit  to  the  man,  Lt.  Thomas  Stev- 
ens, who  trained  and  disciplined  those  men.  We 
landed  at  Vicksburg.  Ti  at  night  Farragut’s  fleet 
went  down  to  New  Orleans.  We  fortified  Port  Hud- 
son, and  for  one  year  held  the  Mississippi,  from 
Port  Hudson,  La.,  to  Vicrsburg,  Miss.” 

Col.  J.  J.  Turner,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  asked: 

“When  the  historian  of  the  future  writes  the 
history  of  this  war,  who  on  the  other  side  can  take 
the  place  of  such  as  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson?  ” 

Dr.  Menees,  Supervisor  of  Confederate  Hospitals, 
told  of  the  devoted  work  of  Southern  women  among 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

A barbecue  was  then  served  in  the  large  dining 
room  The  dinner  was  elaborate  and  bountiful. 

After  the  banquet  congratulatory  speeches  were 
made  by  several  Tennessee  comrades. 

The  Brigade  held  its  business  meeting  afterward. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  ORPHANS. 

Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  last  commander  of  the  bri- 
gade, presided,  and  Secretary  Thomas  D.  Osborne 
was  at  his  desk. 

Gen. Fayette  He  wi  tt  announced  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Joseph  P.  Nuchols,  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky, 
and  Surgeon  John  Edward  Pendleton,  of  the  Ninth 
Kentucky  Regiments. 

Capt.  John  H.  Weller  offered  a resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

“ Whereas,  That  as  Capt.  Ed  Porter  Thompson, 
the  brigade  historian,  has  been  earnestly  requested 
to  put  forth  a new  edition  of  his  ‘ History  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Brigade,’  and  as  he  has  now  nearly 
completed  said  history,  which  is  being  sold  by  sub- 
scription. be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  heartily  approve  and  endorse 
said  history,  and  urge  our  comrades  to  purchase  it, 
and  in  every  way  to  encourage  Captain  Thompson 
in  his  efforts  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  work  already 
published.” 

Sergt.  I.  H.  Bush  offered  a resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  to  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  and  especially  to  the  ladies,  for  their 
great  kindness  and  hospitable  entertainment. 

T.  D.  Osborne  offered  the  following  amendment: 

“ Resolved , 1.  That  our  thanks  are  highly  due 
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and  heartily  given  to  S.  A.  Cunningham,  through 
whose  invitation  the  reunion  was  held  at  Nashville, 
and  whose  efforts  for  its  success  have  been  untiring. 

“2.  That  we  deeply  thank  him  for  the  unsur- 
passed souvenir  badges  so  freely  furnished  members 
of  the  Orphan  Brigade. 

“ 3.  That  we  heartily  commend  his  magazine, 
The  Confederate  Veteran,  as  a valuable,  histor- 
ical, and  literary  publication.” 

The  amendment  was  accepted  amid  applause,  and 
the  resolution  adopted. 

Invitations  were  received  for  the  meeting  of  1897 
to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and 
the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  time  and  place  are  to  be 
decided  by  a committee  of  five,  two  of  whom  are 
the  President  and  Secretary,  and  the  President  is  to 
select  the  others. 

A telegram  was  read  from  Comrade  W.  B.  Halde- 
man,  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  expressing 
regret  that  he  could  not  attend. 

Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  President,  and  Private 
Thomas  D.  Osborne,  Secretary,  were  reelected. 

General  Lewis,  in  announcing  adjournment,  said: 

“It  is  due  from  me,  as  the  presiding  officer,  to 
signify  the  feeling  of  our  deep  gratitude.  I was 
never  so  impressed  as  with  the  hospitality  shown 
here.  They  have  anticipated  our  every  possible 
want.  They  met  us  on  the  train  at  Gallatin,  and 
have  kept  us  in  hand  ever  since.  Not  a mnn  will 
go  away  from  here  hungry,  or  in  want  of  anything. 
No  people  can  compare  with  these  of  Tennessee.” 

Then  came  the  farewell  hand  shaking,  and  the 
Fifte<  nth  Reunion  of  the  Orphan  Brigade  was  over. 

Royal  as  were  preceding  reunions  of  the  famous 
Orphan  Brigade,  that  of  the  fifteenth,  held  in  the 
Rock  City  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  October  15,  1896.  was 
unsurpassed.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  Ylayor  W. 
M.  McCarthy,  County  Judge  John  C.  Ferriss,  and 
Col.  Thomas  Claiborne  contained  all  manner  of 
praise  of  the  heroic  band. 

The  Mayor  “was  glad  to  welcome  that  body  of 
men  whose  names  have  been  written  high  on  the 
scroll  of  fame.” 

Judge  Ferriss  wanted  their  reception  to  surpass 
that  of  Lafayette  and  General  Campbell  after  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Ex-Mayor  George  B.  Guild  said:  “ The  Orphan 
Brigade  outfought  any  body  of  soldiers  that  I ever 
saw.” 

Colonel  Claiborne  declared  that  “ a more  gallant 
band  never  lived.” 

Reun  ion  Notes  by  Secretary  Osborne. 

The  Secretary  furnished  the  Veteran  with  many 
happy  notes,  such  as  the  following: 

The  Orphans  found  a home  in  Tennessee. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  management  had  spe- 
cial cars  for  the  Orphans  to  visit  its  grounds. 

During  the  day  meals  were  served  us  in  the  Jack- 
son  building,  the  finest  structure  in  the  State,  and 
the  dinner  was  in  keeping  with  the  house. 

In  the  evening  a concert  was  given  at  the  Gospel 
Tabernacle,  a magnificent  auditorium,  to  six  thou- 
sand people,  and  a delightful  programme  rendered. 

Every  one  complimented  Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray, 
Chief  Marshal,  for  his  management  of  the  parade. 


Ceremonies  at  Cumberland  Park  were  singularly 
successful  in  every  way. 

“ The  glorious  Southern  women,”  said  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin,  “who  were  our  splendid  inspiration  in  1861, 
are  our  gracious  benediction  in  1896.” 

General  Jackson,  introducing  General  Lewis,  said: 
“ He  led  the  truest  and  hardest  fighting  command 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  All  honor  and  praise  to 
these  Kentuckians.  They  are  Orphans.  Every 
gray-haired  sire  here  will  gladly  be  a father,  and 
every  lovely  matron  will  be  a mother.” 

Miss  Morris  touched  all  hearts  with  her  sincere 
words  of  welcome  in  her  address  at  the  Tabernacle. 

Mrs.  Gwathmey’s  rendering  of  “ Gwine  Back  to 
Dixie  ” was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Every  singer  had  an  ovation,  but  Miss  Armstrong, 
who  sang  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  and  “The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  captured  all  hearts. 

Miss  Vesey’s  “ great  dramatic  voice  ” rang  out 
splendidly  in  “Suwannee  River”  and  “Dixie;  ” and 
a bevy  of  beautiful  young  girls,  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Geary  and  Mrs.  Randle,  teachers  of  violin  and  piano, 
rendered  an  excellent  selection. 

Mr.  Julian  Cantrell’s  solos  were  most  enjoyable. 

Most  notable  of  those  present  were  Miss  Jane 
Thomas,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year,  and  Miss  Mary 
Carlisle  Cherry,  who  is  nearly  four  score.  Both  were 
cheerful  and  smiling  as  when  waiting  on  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  a third  of  a century  ago. 

Prominent  among  the  ladies  who  came  with  the 
Orphans  were  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  Miss  Mary 
Flournoy  Wichliffe,  Miss  Charlotte  Osborne,  and 
the  Misses  Wall. 


Capt.  John  H.  Weller,  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
Infantry,  writes  from  Louisville: 

Since  our  recent  reunion  in  Nashville,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  there  are  worse  condi- 
tions of  life  than  being  “Orphans,”  yet  my  body  is 
in  jeopardy  daily  because  of  the  many  who  would 
have  the  badge  you  gave  me  in  your  office.  The 
editor  of  the  Veteran,  the  ladies  of  your  city,  the 
Confederates  and  citizens  will  never  be  forgotten 
for  their  hospitality,  and  our  trip  there  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  history  of  our  organization. 

A few  of  us  went  down  to  Murfreesboro  on  the 
16th  and  viewed  the  ground  where  the  great  con- 
flict took  plack  between  the  armies  December  31,  ’62, 
to  January  3,  ’63. 

Murfreesboro  has  always  been  a favorite  place 
with  the  Kentuckians.  We  were  encamped  on  the 
Shelbyville  road,  south  from  the  court  house,  for 
quite  a while  previous  to  the  battle,  and  marched 
through  the  town  almost  daily  to  our  drill  and  re- 
view grounds,  at  which  times  the  patriotic  ladies 
and  men  never  tired  of  cheering  and  otherwise  ex- 
tending to  us  warm  expressions  of  esteem,  and  sym- 
pathy. Our  regimental  band,  Fourth  Kentucky, 
being  in  the  lead,  its  master,  Wm.  R.  McQuown, 
had  it  at  its  best  for  those  exhibitions.  It  was  a 
usual  sight  to  see  men,  woman  and  children  waving 
flags  and  handkerchiefs,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  cheeks,  when  our  band  played  the  Medley 
composed  of  “Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “The  Dearest 
Spot  on  Earth  to  Me,”  and  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 
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I’ll  warrant  old  citizens  there  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten it.  The  Federal  prisoners  in  the  courthouse 
would  fill  the  windows  and  doors,  and  they,  too, 
cheered  and  cried  like  the  rest. 

Many  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  that  section 
were  our  division  mates  (such  as  Third,  Eigh- 
teenth etc.,  etc.,)  and  we  came  to  love  them  as  our 
own  troops. 

While  thousands  are  giving  Nashville  the  praise, 
so  richly  deserved,  for  its  unprecedented  hospitality 
to  us  as  ex- Confederates,  I wish  I could  equal  them 
in  a tribute  to  Murfreesboro  as  well.  Captains  B. 
L.  Ridley,  Fletcher  Burrus,  ex- Confederates,  and 
Capt.  McClure,  ex-Federal,  took  charge  of  us  and, 
procuring  an  easy  team,  took  us  to  the  points  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  Orphan  Brigade. 

We  visited  the  city  cemetery,  where  a host  of  our 
comrades  lie  in  unknown  graves.  We  gathered 
there  evergreens  as  mementoes,  and  then  vi  ited 
the  old  camp  ground,  and  looked  down  to  where 
the  color  line  of  the  Brigade  was  often  seen. 

Returning,  we  took  dinner  at  the  old  Reedy  resi- 
dence (now  the  Jordan  Hotel.)  We  rested  before 
dinner  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  great  cavalry- 
man, John  H.  Morgan,  was  married.  We  took  po- 
sition just  as  we  did  that  festive  evening,  and  im- 
agined the  parties  present  in  all  the  glorious  cir- 
cumstance of  the  occasion.  Alas!  alas!  But  they 
have  won  glory  and  renown  unperishable. 

After  dinner,  the  comrades  mentioned  took  us 
out  the  Nashville  road  opposite  where  Breckin- 
ridge’s Division  made  the  charge  on  the  evening  of 
January  2,  1863.  Leaving  the  wagon,  we  crossed 
the  river  and  went  over  the  route  from  where  we 
started  with  the  battle.  The  history  of  that  charge 
is  full  and  complete,  and  it  is  useless  to  repeat  what 
is  so  generally  known.  But  to  the  Kentuckians  it 
will  be  remembered  with  peculiar  horror.  At  no 
time  during  the  war  was  our  loss  so  great  in  so 
short  a time.  We  were  not  engaged  over  half  an 
hour,  and  our  loss  was  thirty- five  per  cent.  Look- 
ing over  the  field  now,  it  seems  incredible  that  anv 
should  have  escaped.  After  such  disaster,  it  is 
usual  to  criticize  freely,  but  I have  no  words  of  bit- 
terness for  our  commanders.  I suppose  it  was  “the 
fate  of  war”  that  we  were  rushed  into  such  destruc- 
tion. Standing  on  the  eminence  in  front  of  the 
stronghold  of  R.secrans’  Army,  it  may  be  summed 
up  thus:  Breckinridge’s  Division,  4,500  in  number, 

packed  like  sardines  in  full  view  and  in  magnificent 
range  of  fifty- eight  cannon,  supported  in  front  and 
rear  by  a large  force  of  the  Federal  Army,  with  fire 
arms,  large  and  small,  pouring  their  contents  into 
our  ranks,  with  an  impassable  river  between  us! 

That  old  field  is  now  bounteous  with  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  other  products — the  blessings  of  peace. 

Comrade  William  Wood,  of  Glasgow,  Ky. , sends 
copy  of  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late  Col.  J.  P. 
Nuckols,  who  joined  that  “army  of  heroes”  gone 
before,  passing  over  the  river  to  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  on  March  30,  1896.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Barren  County  Con- 
federate Veterans,  expressive  of  their  high  appreci- 
ation of  his  manly  character.  The  committee  was 
F.  J.  Railey,  Chairman;  J.  Lewis,  James  Chenault, 
and  Thomas  G.  Page. 


About  the  middle  of  August  request  was  made  of 
Mrs.  Buckner  for  a reliable  sketch  of  the  General 
for  the  Veteran,  and  the  data  was  sent  promptly  ; 
but  the  sketch  of  the  Orphan  Brigade,  b>  its  Secre- 
tary, gave  account  specifically  of  the  officers  of  the 
present  organization.  At  that  time  General  and 
Mrs.  Buckner  were  expected  to  attend  the  reunion. 
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Mrs.  Buckner  was  Miss  Delia  Claiborne,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  the  lad  on  opposite  page  is  their  son. 

On  that  bitter  cold  Saturday  night,  February  15, 
1862,  he  who  now  edits  the  Confederate  Veteran 
was  walking  in  search  of  some  place  where  he  might 
sleep  off  of  the  sleet  covered  snow  and  maybe  under 
a tent,  when  he  suddenly  confronted  Gen.  Buckner 
sitting  alone  by  a camp  fire,  his  face  frightfully 
sad.  It  was  then  that  he,  in  command  of  the  army 
there,  was  negotiating  with  Gen.  Grant  concerning 
the  surrender.  Indebtedness  to  him  for  continued 
existence,  through  that  surrender,  has  been  freely 
and  gratefully  expressed. 

Gen.  Buckner  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  pall  bear- 
ers at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  has  had  many 
other  evidences  of  esteem  from  successful  rivals  in 
that  great  conflict  which  must  have  influenced  him 
most  kindly.  He  can  hardly  appreciate  the  condi- 
tions of  his  fellow-Confederates  in  areas  of  the 
South  where  white  men  have,  of  necessity,  banded 
together,  agreeing  continually  to  surrender  their 
lives  that  their  race  maintain  control  of  affairs  for 
integrity,  and  for  local,  state  and  national  well  being. 
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Lieut.  Gen.  Simon  Boliver  Buckner  was  born, 
April  1,  1823,  in  Hart  County,  Kentucky,  where  he 
now  resides.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  in 
1844  and  was  ap- 
pointed Second 
Lieutenant.  He 
was  in  the  Mexican 
war  from  June,  ’46, 
until  its  close,  first 
under  Taylor  and 
afterwards  under 
Scott.  He  was  in 
several  famous  bat- 
tles and  was  pro- 
moted for  gallant- 
ry.  From  1848  to 
'50  he  was  Instruct- 
or at  West  Point. 

In  1855  he  resign- 
ed  from  the  army 
and,  three  years 
later,  located  in 
Louisville.  He  or- 
ganized the  Ken- 
tucky State  Guard 
in  1859  and  was 
made  Major  Gen- 
eral. He  declined 
important  rank  in 
both  armies  early 
in  1861,  but  later 
joined  the  Confed- 
eracy and  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier 
General  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861.  He  com- 
manded a t Bow- 
ling- Green  until 

the  arrival  there  of  S-  B-  BU(JKNER'  JR- 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Donelson.  His  surrender  there  is  well  known. 

Gen.  Buckner  was  exchanged  from  Fort  Warren 
in  July,  1862,  and  made  a Major  General.  He  was 
with  Bragg  in  the  Kentucky  campaign,  commanded 
a corps  at  Chickamauga  and  after  that  served  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  as  Lieut.  Gen- 


eral. 

Gen  Buckner  afterward  did  editorial  work  on  the 
New  Orleans  Crescent,  and  later  on  the  Louisville 
Courier.  He  has  since  served  as  Governor  of  his 
State  four  years. 


James  A.  Loudon,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  17, 
1896:  As  memory  fondly  reverts  to  the  overflowing 
welcome  and  bounteous  hospitality  extended  by  the 
citizens  of  Nashville  and  “Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy” to  the  old  veterans  at  e annual  re-union 
of  our  State  Division,  I wish  mention  a few  of 
the  many  incidents  that  touch  my  Heart  and  made 
a lasting  impression. 

While  seated  on  the  “Grand  Stand.”  surrounded 
by  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  being  entertained  by  the  most  vivacious 
of  charming  women,  the  echoes  of  the  rousing 


cheer  that  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  veterans,  led 
by  the  “Orphan”  Brigade,  dying  in  the  distance, 
the  wife  of  Col.  John  Overton,  that  peerless  friend 
of  the  lost  cause,  approached  and  began  to  chide  us 
all  that  the  cheering  along  the  line  of  march  in  the 
city  was  not  sufficient!  The  noble  woman  seemed 
to  think  the  very  earth  should  have  cried  aloud  in 
honor  of  that  martial  tread  of  the  tried  heroes. 
Partly  appeased  by  the  thunderous  applause  that 
shook  the  grounds  of  “Cumberland  Park,”  she  took 
a seat  near  the  speakers’  stand,  remarking  that  the 
handsome  dress  of  “Royal  Purple”  she  wore  was 
made  expressly  to  more  greatly  honor  the  “Confed- 
erates.” 

All  honor  to  this  grand  woman,  whom  allow  me 
to  hail,  in  the  name  of  the  Southland,  as  “ Mother 
of  the  Heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause."" 

Again,  the  utterance  of  that  matchless  hero  and 
“diamond  tongued”  orator,  Chaplain  Lin  Cave, 
whose  sparkling  eloquence  flashed  and  scintillated, 
lighting  up  the  hearts  of  that  vast  audience  re- 
sponsive to  the  sentiment  that  “Comederate  Vete- 
rans, their  sons  and  daughters,  should  marry  none 
but  those  of  Southern  origin;  that  the  patriotic 
blood  of  the  Cavaliers,  still  untainted,  might  be  per- 
petuated to  the  latest  generation.” 


Capt.  Ed  Porter  Thompson,  of  Frankfort,  must 
be  a proud  and  grateful  Kentuckian.  Away  back 
in  1868  he  wrote  an  elaborate  volume  of  the  First 
Kentucky  Brigade  in  the  Confederate  Army.  It  is 
an  illustrated  volume  of  930  pages,  and  his  work 
was  so  appreciated  that  his  comrades,  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  have  put  it  upon  him  to  write  a more 
extended  volume.  This  new  work  is  well  in  hand. 

Comrades  and 
others  who  are 
interested  in  this 
work  should  take 
up  the  matter 
and  secure  entry 
for  supply  when 
the  book  is  pub- 
lished. E.  Polk 
Johnson,  well 
known  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  who  is 
perfectly  familiar 
with  Captain 
Thompson’s  fit- 
ness for  the  work, 
writes:  The 

value  of  Captain 
Thompson  ’s 
work  to  the  fu- 
ture historian 
who  shall  tell  of 
Kentucky’s  stir- 
ring part  in  our 
great  war  cannot 
be  overesti- 
mated. His  calm, 

judicial  mind,  his  untiring  energy,  and  a love  of 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  admirably  fit  him  for  the 
rk.  Kentucky,  with  her  proud  military  record, 
owes  Captain  Thompson  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude 
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for  rescuing  from  forgetfulness  the  story  of  the 
deeds  of  her  gallant  sons  who  served  t le  South. 
The  work  is  without  a word  of  bitterness  or  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  won  their  honors  under  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  He  has  torn  away  the  record  of 
no  man  to  build  up  that  of  another.  A gallant 
Christian  soldier  himself,  his  entire  aim  has  been  to 
do  the  fullest  justice  to  all,  and  in  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded as  have  few  historians  of  the  war.  The 
private  soldier  has  not  been  overlooked  in  order 
that  the  officer  might  have  praise,  but  to  each  his 
due  has  been  given,  and  the  result  is  a work  that 
should  find  its  way  into  the  heart  and  home  of 
every  Kentuckian. 

Captain  Thompson  has  been  requested  to  give  an 
account  of  how  the  name  “Orphan”  came  to  the 
brigade  and  in  reply  states  : 

There  are  a dozen  stories  afloat;  but  in  the 
main  they  are  the  products  of  imagination.  One 
man  heard  it  at  one  time,  another  at  another,  and 
under  circumstances  that  led  him  to  construct  a 
theory.  I never  heard  of  it  till  after  General 
Breckinridge  cried  out  at  Stones  River,  “ My  poor 
orphan  brigade!  They  have  cut  it  to  pieces!  ” 
General  Nuckols  maintained  till  his  death  that  it 
originated  right  there;  but  why  General  Breckin- 
ridge used  the  term  I have  never  ascertained. 


Tom  'Hall,  Louisville : I assume  authority  to 

s ly  that  Kentucky  Veterans  were  never  welcomed 
and  entertained  before  by  any  community  in  the 
magnificent  style  in  which  they  were  in  Nashville 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  very 
generous  gentlemen  of  the  Cheatham  Bivouac.  For 
my  part,  I feel  too  full  of  pleasant  memories  of  the 
’96  re  union  to  find  words  to  express  myself.  One 
of  the  magnificent  surprises  was  the  endless  attentions 
we  received  from  the  Daughters.  They  seemed  to 
express  in  acts  all  the  kindness  of  Cheatham  Bivouac, 
and  I tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  such  generosity 
was  never  equaled  in  any  country.  Nashville  and 
her  people  have  won  our  hearts.  He  adds  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Veteran:  I am  glad  to  assure  you 
that  every  one  of  us  stands  ready  to  do  anything  in 
reciprocation  for  your  many  favois 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  JOEL  A.  BATTLE. 

Survivors  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  Infantry 
held  their  twentieth  annual  reunion  at  Smyrna, 
September  18th.  There  was  a fine  gathering  of 
perhaps  one  thousand.  It  was  a most  creditable 
representative  Confederate  assembly. 

Hon.  Horace  E.  Palmer  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  he  paid  this  fitting  and  deserved 
tribute  to  his  own  father: 

From  my  earliest  youth  I learned  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  endured  every  suffering,  bore  every  burden 
and  encountered  every  danger  known  to  the  sol- 
diers’ life,  and  whose  body  to  the  day  of  his  death 
was  marked  by  the  malignant  scars  of  a determined 
and  terrible  enemy,  to  respect  and  admire  the  char- 
acter of  the  Southern  soldier. 


Mr.  Palmer’s  theme  was  of  honor  to  the  private 
soldier.  He  referred  incidentally  to  Samuel  Davis: 

The  laudable  efforts  winch  are  being  made  in  this 
direction  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  Tennes- 
see, are,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to  the  lofty 
courage  and  splendid  patriotism  of  that  beardless 
youth,  whose  short  but  glorious  life  was  mainly 
spent  in  this  community,  and  who,  rather  than  be-, 
tray  a trust,  suffered  a martyr’s  death  at  Pulaski. 

I sincerely  trust  that  the-?e  efforts  will  be  contin- 
ued until  every  instance  of  individual  bravery  and 
courage  is  discovered  and  is  given  due  considera- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  war. 

Other  patriotic  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  W. 
J.  McMurray,  Col.  Patterson,  Maj.  Chas.  W.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Covington,  and  Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley. 
Col.  Jack  Gooch,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  interspersed 
business  suggestions  with  vivid  humor  of  camp  life. 

Tt  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  completion  of  a 
monument  to  General  Battle. 

A resolution  was  adopted  concerning  the  faith- 
fulness of  Gen.  Joel  A.  Battle  which  has  generally 
been  awarded  to  another.  It  was  proposed  by 
Henry  K.  Moss,  Company  B.  Twentieth  Regiment, 
and  is  in  reply  to  a tribute  to  the  “Integrity  of 
Harris  in  preserving  a half  million  dollars  belong- 
ing to  the  School  fund  of  Tennessee.”  He  states: 

Mr.  Harris  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  $500,000  school  fund  belonging 
to  the  children  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  Battle  was  permanently  disabled  while  lead- 
ing his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was 
afterward  made  Treasurer-of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  this  fund  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  paid 
Mr.  Harris’  salary  periodically,  as  it  became  due, 
but  that  is  all  Harris  had  to  do  with  the  school  fund. 

Gen.  Battle  is  alone  entitled  to  credit  for  saving 
the  fund.  Hon.  John  H.  Savage,  of  McMinnville, 
denies  credit  to  Mr.  Harris  in  the  matter,  but  gives 
no  credit  to  Gen.  Battle,  who  is  entitled  to  it  all. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Twentieth  Tennes- 
see at  Gallatin  Capt.  C.  S.  Johnson,  of  Nashville, 
A.  C.  Goss,  of  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Moss  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  and  report  under  this  mat- 
ter, and  such  is  the  result. 

The  report  was  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes, 
and  its  publication  in  the  Veteran  was  requested. 


Doctor  J.  W.  Davis,  who  pays  tribute  to  Sam  Da- 
vis on  page  375,  is  not  related  to  the  family,  but 
was  their  family  physician.  He  states  that  he  once 
cut  a minie  ball  from  the  thigh  of  the  old  man,  put 
there  by  Yankees  one  night  while  they  were  trying 
to  get  into  his  smokehouse. 

The  Doctor  is  averse  to  the  idea  of  dramatizing 
the  tragic  event;  and  other  noble  patriots  agree  with 
him.  Such  was  the  sentiment  in  this  office,  but  af- 
ter having  seen  it,  the  high  character  of  the  exhi- 
bition and  its  tendency  to  popularize  the  incompar- 
able theme  induced  not  only  acquiescence,  but  sin- 
cere commendation. 
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PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

Mr.  John  D.  Billings,  rof  the  Webster  School), 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  replies  to  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones: 

Once  more,  and  finally,  may  I intrude  upon  your 
space  long  enough  to  state  my  own  case  a little 
more  fully,  and  after  that  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  October  Veteran  by 
Dr  Jones,  for  while  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  controversy,  yet,  left  as  they  were  by 
the  Doctor,  they  are  not  in  full  accord  with  the 
truths  of  history  as  I read  it. 

First,  then:  I stated  in  my  letter  that  it  is  easier 
to  be  a partisan  than  it  is  to  be  a patriot.  This 
truth  is  being  exemplified  everyday,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Dr.  Jones  was  illustrating  it  when,  in 
speaking  to  the  toast,  “The  National  Flag,”  at 
Chattanooga,  he  made  claims  for  a certain  section 
of  the  country  which  are  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
His  tribute  to  Virginia  I should  expect,  and  I glory 
with  him  in  it,  for  she  has  a splendid  record  of 
which  every  true  American  who  knows  that  record 
must  be  proud.  But  when  he  claimed  that  the 
“starry  banner”  was  designed  from  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Washington,  I recalled  the  statement  of  Prof. 
John  Fiske  of  Harvard  University  (History  of  Unit- 
ed States),  that  “there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  opinion.” 

Again,  when  he  claimed  for  Virginia,  without 
qualification,  the  ownership  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory  in  its  entirety,  I remember  that  the 
claims  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  covered  a 
generous  portion  of  that  territory,  which  they,  fol- 
lowing the  example  so  nobly  set  by  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, ceded  to  the  general  government. 

Then,  when  he  placed  Virginia  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  furnished  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  obliviousness  of  the 
rights  of  other  States  which  should  receive  some 
notice,  and  I wrote  as  I did.  In  this  connection, 
Dr.  Jones  indulges  in  the  use  of  innuendoes  with 
the  apparent  intent  of  discrediting  my  figures.  I 
only  notice  them  to  say  that  they  fail  to  satisfy  as  a 
substitute  for  the  facts.  The  Reverend  gentleman 
quotes  from  an  address  made  by  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans, 
of  Georgia,  and  from  the  Historic^  1 Register  of  F. 
B.  Heitman  to  sustain  his  position,  but  Gen.  Evans 
does  not  state  which  ranks  the  highest,  but  as  the 
figures  which  he  presents  are  in  practical  accord 
with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  I quoted, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  thoBe  not  given  would 
be.  As  to  Heitman's  figures,  they  place  Massa- 
chusetts first.  I may  add  that  Lossing  does  the 
same.  The  warrant  then  for  Dr.  Jones'  statement 
must  have  been  found  in  the  “several  books,”  other 
than  the  above,  which  he  had  read. 

But  the  Doctor  is  moved  to  make  a retort,  which 
he  begins  by  saying,  “I  c >rdially  congratulate  him 
(Mr.  Billings)  that  he  has  found  three  New  Eng- 
land Regiments  which  bore  honorable  parts  in  the 
War  of  1812,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  op 
position  to  the  war  was  so  great  in  New  England 
that  it  was  denounced  by  press,  platform  and  pulpit, 
and  every  measure  of  Congress  to  raise  men  or 
money  practically  nullified.”  * * Much  of  the 

foregoing  statement  is  true,  for  the  Federalists  had 


brought  themselves  to  hate  Madison  and  his  admin- 
istration most  cordially  and  many  of  them  were 
ready  to  do  anyth  ng  to  hamper  him.  But  Dr. 
Jones  again  shows  himself  a better  partisan  than 
patriot  when  he  discharges  his  battery  loaded  with 
the  faults  of  New  England  and  keeps  her  virtues, 
however  few,  stored  in  hisammuniiion  chest.  Why, 
even  Massachusetts,  the  chief  promoter  of  ihe  fa- 
mous— or  infamous — Hartford  Convention,  did  some- 
thing for  the  cause.  That  this  fact  shall  not  be 
lost  sight  of  through  any  inadvertence  of  my  es- 
teemed friend,  let  me  ask  the  Doctor  to  take  from 
his  bookshelves  Vol.  VIII  of  Henry  Adams’  ex- 
haustive history  of  Jefferson’s  and  Madison’s  Ad- 
ministrations and  turn  to  the  extracts  from  a pri- 
vate letter  of  Jefferson’s  in  which  he  makes  light  of 
the  threatened  defection  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
cause  as  of  no  material  consequence.  Adams 
meets  this  by  some  interesting  statistics,  among 
others  the  statement  that  during  the  year  1814  there 
was  loyalty  enough  left  in  the  Bay  State  to  recruit 
six  regular  regiments  while  Virginia  recruited  but 
three.  And,  again,  Adams  says:  “New  England 

furnished  thirteen  regiments,  New  Yorl , New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  furnished  fifteen.  The 
Southern  States  from  Deleware  to  South  Carolina 
inclusive  furnished  ten.  Of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  New  York  alone  supplied  more  regular  sol- 
diers than  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  sup- 
plied as  many  as  were  furnished  by  Virginia  and 
the  two  Carolinas  together.”  Let  me  supplement 
this  extract  from  Adams  by  saying  that  Lossing, 
himself  a New  Yorker,  says  (787)  that  Massachu- 
setts furnished  more  men  than  any  other  sinerle 
Stale.  From  the  foregoing  the  Doctor  will  see  that 
the  task  of  finding  “three”  new  England  Regiments 
was  a comparatively  easy  one. 

Now  a few  words  only  as  to  money,  and  again  L 
refer  to  Adams,  Vol.  VIII,  who  says,  quoting  from 
official  records,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  direct  tax 
Virginia  should  have  contributed  one-eighth  or  one- 
seventh  more  men  and  money  than  were  required 
from  Massachusetts.  He  continues:  “The  actual 
result  was  different.  * * In  money,  Massachu- 

setts contributed  four  times  as  much  as  Virginia  to 
support  the  war,  and  her  contributions  were  paid 
in  Treasury  notes  or  paper  equivalent  to  coin.” 

Now,  Doctor,  in  all  candor,  if  this  was  “practi- 
cally nullifying  every  measure  of  Congress  to  raise 
men  and  money,”  what  should  be  your  characteriza- 
tion of  Virginia  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
which  did  so  much  less  in  raising  both? 

As  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  Dr.  Jones  de- 
clares it  “the  first  secession  Convention  ever  held 
in  this  country.”  Well,  possibly,  though  there  are 
not  a few  individuals  who  believe  that  that  distinc- 
tion was  fairly  preempted  by  those  bodies  which 
adopted  the  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Reso- 
lutions of  ’98.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  why  should 
th<  Doctor  sneer  at  this  Convention  when  in  his 
Chattanooga  speech  he  declared  that  the  Confeder 
ates  thought  in  1861-’65,  and  1 now  now,  that  they 
were  right?  It  should  command  his  approval  if  it 
was  really  a secession  convention,  but  was  it? 
This  is  not  a,  one-sided  question,  as  any  student  of 
the  country’s  history  well  knows,  but  it  is  too  large 
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an  one  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  correspondence 
and  I leave  it  with  a single  quotation  as  an  offset  to 
the  Doctor’s  statement.  The  late  ex- President 
Wooisey  of  Yale  College  says,  (Johnson’s  Enc.): 
'‘It  was  fal-ely  charged  upon  them  that  their  meet- 
ing looked  toward  a dissolution  of  the  Union.”  Hut 
good  or  bad,  let  the  record  stand,  for,  good  or  bad, 
it  has  had  its  value  in  the  development  of  this  na 
tion.  My  personal  sentiment  is  against  secession 
and  I will  join  Dr.  Jones  heartily  in  its  condemna- 
tion, whether  in  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina  or 
Nebraska. 

In  what  I have  thus  far  written,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
will  bear  witness  that  I have  indulged  in  no  boast- 
ful spirit.  I have  contented  myself  with  making  my 
defence  from  the  record.  That  I am  proud  of  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  goes  without  saying; 
but  she  would  regard  as  a recreant  son  him  who 
should  erect  a monument  in  her  honor  of  blocks 
wrested  trom  the  walls  of  the  structures  of  her  sis- 
ter States.  I am  proud  of  Virginia.  I honor  all 
of  the  Old  Thirteen  for  the  part,  great  or  obscure, 
which  each  has  had  in  the  building  of  this  mighty 
nation,  but  there  is  honor  enough  to  go  round,  and 
if,  in  answering  the  letter  of  Dr.  Jones,  I have 
made  any  statements  not  in  substantial  accord  with 
the  facts,  he  shall  receive  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  any  correction. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I regret  the 
temper  of  the  Doctor’s  concluding  paragraph — I al- 
lude to  the  opening  statement  in  which  he  makes  a 
grave  charge  against  the  dwellers  about  the  “Hub.” 
If  it  were  true,  it  impressed  me  as  having  no  place 
in  a correspondence  of  this  sort,  but  if  the  Reverend 
gentleman,  and  “Johnny  Reb”  that  was,  will  accept 
the  humble  hospitality  of  the  writer,  a “Yankee 
soldier”  that  was,  here  and  now  most  heartily  prof- 
fered, he  shall  be  retained  an  honored  guest  in  this 
vicinity  long  enough  to  convince  him  that  his 
charge  is  not  true. 

Yes,  here  “under  the  eaves  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,” of  which  I regret  that  I am  not  an  alumnus, 
he  shall  have  the  best  seat  at  the  home  camp  fire, 
shall  be  freely  granted  the  opportunity  to  open  and 
close  the  discussion  of  any  questions,  national  or 
partisan,  especially  which  relate  to  our  common 
country,  which  we  both  cherish  so  dearly,  and  shall 
return  at  last  convinced  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Roundheads  might  we  1 have  been  born  of  Cava- 
liers, and  that  his  people  are  our  people  and  his 
God  our  God. 


Publication  of  the  above  makes  an  unsought  rec- 
ord. The  Veteran  believes  that  a better  showing 
for  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  is  due.  It  may  be 
that  carelessness,  which  has  ever  been  conspicuous 
by  the  Southern  people  in  historic  interests,  will 
not  enable  Dr.  Jones  or  other*  to  present  the  exact 
truth  in  response.  It  is  consistent  with  the  purpos- 
es ot  the  Veteran,  however,  to  publish  the  whole 
truth,  knowing  that  whatever  maybe  defective  in 
the  nistory  of  that  other  generation,  living  witness- 
es, North  as  well  as  South,  are  conscious  that  Vir- 


ginia and  each  other  Southern  State  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  sections  was  as  valiant  and  self-sacrific- 
ingas  the  most  patriotic  of  the  North.  Mr.  Billings 
is  informed  that  when  he  comes  South  he  will  find 
reciprocal  hospitality  to  that  proposed  by  him,  and 
he  will  be  gratified  with  having  expressed  senti- 
ments honoring  Virginia  and  her  sister  Southern 
States  as  he  does.  If  all  writers  in  New  England 
were  as  broad-minded  as  Mr.  Billings,  there  would 
have  been  less  of  discord  through  the  thirty  years 
and  more  that  have  passed  since  the  great  war 
ended.  These  editorial  notes  are  not  in  any  way 
offered  as  a reply,  but  Dr.  Jones  is  requested  to  turn 
on  what  historic  light  there  is,  that  the  whole  truth 
may  be  known.  Others  are  invited  to  do  likewise. 

Assuming  that  indifference  to  historic  record  is 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Billings  having  clearer  data,  does 
it  not  argue,  with  pathetic  plea  for  posterity,  that 
actors  in  the  years  1861-’65,  should  be  diligent  to 
make  record  of  any  fact  tending  to  just  merit  of  the 
Southern  people? 


A THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION,  ’61. 


Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  events,  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Confederate  States  hitherto  in  their  conflict 
with  their  enemies  as  to  be  unto  them  a shield. 

And  whereas,  with  grateful  thanks  we  recognize 
His  hand  and  acknowledge  that  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Him,  belongeth  the  victory;  and  in  humble  de- 
pendence upon  His  almighty  strength,  and  trusting 
in  the  justness  of  our  Cause,  we  appeal  to  Him 
that  He  may  set  at  naught  the  efforts  of  our  enemies, 
and  put  them  to  confusion  and  shame. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  in  view  of  impending  con- 
flict, do  hereby  se  apart  Friday,  the  15th  day  of 
November,  as  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer;  and  do  hereby  invite  the  reverend  clergy 
and  the  people  of  these  Confederate  States  to  repair 
on  that  day  to  their  usual  places  of  public  worship, 
and  to  implore  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our 
arms,  that  he  may  give  us  victory  over  our  enemies, 
preserve  our  homes  and  altars  from  pollution,  and 
secure  to  us  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Given  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  Confederate 
States  at  Richmond,  this  the  31st  day  of  October, 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

By  the  President,  Jefferson  Davis. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State. 


The  Eighth  Tennessee  Infantry  survivors  hold 
annual  reunions.  The  last  was  at  Fayetteville- 
Speeches  were  made  by  Chancellor  W.  S.  Bearden, 
who  commanded  a company  in  the  Forty-first  Ten- 
nessee, but  v ho  knew  well  the  gallantry  and  hero- 
ism of  the  Eighth.  Other  addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  Jno.  W.  Bright,  Colonels  John  H.  Savage, 
Holman  and  Carrigan. 
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GEN.  SHERMAN’S  COLONIZATION  SCHEME. 


His  Comment  on  Men  and  Measures  in  August,  1862. 

Copied  from  the  “Washington  Evening  Star”: 

United  States  Commissioner  A.  J.  Williams,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  re- 
cently gave  out  for  publication  the  following  letter 
written  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  his  brother,  Senator 
John  Sherman,  in  1862. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  13,  1862. 

My  dear  brother:  I have  not  written  to  you  for  so 

long  that  I suppose  you  think  I have  dropped  the  cor- 
respondence. For  six  weeks  I was  marching  along 
the  road  from  Corinth  to  Memphis,  mending  roads, 
building  bridges,  and  all  sorts  of  work. 

At  last  I got  here  and  found  the  city  contributing 
gold,  arms,  powder,  salt  and  everything  the  enemy 
wanted.  It  was  a smart  trick  on  their  part  thus  to 
give  up  Memphis  that  the  desire  of  gain  to  our 
Northern  merchants  should  supply  them  with  the 
things  needed  in  war. 

I stopped  this  at  once  and  declared  gold,  silver, 
teasury  notes  and  salt  as  much  contraband  of  war, 
as  powder.  I have  one  man  under  sentence  of 
death  for  smuggling  arms  across  the  lines,  and  hope 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  approve  it.  But  the  mercenary 
spirit  of  our  people  is  too  much  and  my  orders  are 
reversed  and  I am  ordered  to  encourage  the  trade  in 
cotton,  and  all  orders  prohibiting  gold,  silver  and 
notes  to  be  paid  for  it  are  annulled  by  orders  from 
Washington.  Grant  promptly  ratified  my  order, 
and  all  military  men  here  saw  at  once  that  gold 
spent  for  cotton  went  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
and  munitions  of  war.  But  what  are  the  lives  of 
our  soldiers  to  the  profits  of  the  merchants? 

After  a whole  year  of  bungling,  the  country  has 
at  last  discovered  that  we  want  more  men.  All 
knew  it  last  fall  as  well  as  now;  but  it  was  not  pop- 
ular. Now  1,300,000  men  are  required  when  700,000 
was  deemed  absurd  before.  It  will  take  time  to 
work  up  these  raw  recruits  and  they  will  reach  us 
in  October,  when  we  should  be  in  Jackson,  Merid- 
ian and  Vicksburg.  Still,  I must  not  growl.  I 
have  purposely  put  back,  and  have  no  right  to 
criticise,  save  that  I am  glad  the  papers  have  at 
last  found  out  we  are  at  war  and  have  a formidable 
enemy  to  combat. 

Of  course  I approve  the  confiscation  act,  and 
would  be  willing  to  revolutionize  the  government  so 
as  to  amend  that  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
forbids  the  forfeiture  of  land  to  the  heirs.  My  full 
belief  is,  we  must  colonize  the  country  de  novo , be- 
ginning with  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  should 
remove  4,000,000  of  our  people  at  once  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  taking  the  farms  and  plantations  of  the 
Rebels.  I deplore  the  war  as  much  as  ever,  but  if 
the  thing  has  to  be  done,  let  the  means  be  adequate. 

Don’t  expect  to  overrun  such  a country  or  subdue 
such  a people  in  one,  two  or  five  years.  It  is  the 
task  of  half  a century.  Although  our  army  is  thus 
far  South  it  cannot  stir  : rom  our  garrisons.  Our 
men  are  killed  and  captured  within  sight  of  our  lines. 

I have  two  divisions  here—  mine  and  Hurlbut’s — - 
about  13,000  men;  I am  building  a strong  fort,  and 


think  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  depots  and  bases  of 
operations  for  future  movements. 

The  loss  of  Halleck  is  almost  fatal;  we  have  no 
one  to  replace  him.  Instead  of  having  one  head  we 
have  five  or  six,  all  independent  of  each  other. 

I expect  our  enemy  will  mass  their  troops  and 
fall  upon  our  detachments  before  new  reinforce- 
ments come.  I cannot  learn  that  there  are  any 
large  bodies  of  men  near  us  here. 

There  are  detachments  at  Holly  Springs  and  Sen- 
atobia,  the  present  termini  of  the  railroads  from 
the  South,  and  all  the  people  of  the  country  are 
armed  as  guerrillas.  Curtis  is  at  Helena,  eighty 
miles  south,  and  Grant  at  Corinth.  Bragg’s  Army 
from  Tripoli  has  moved  to  Chattanooga  and  pro- 
poses to  march  on  to  Nashville,  Lexington  and  Cin- 
cinnati. They  will  have  about  75,000  men.  Buell 
is  near  Huntsville  with  about  30,000,  and  I suppose 
detachments  of  the  new  levies  can  be  put  in  Ken- 
tucr  y from  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  time. 

The  weather  is  very  hot  and  Bragg  can’t  move 
his  forces  very  fast;  but  I fear  he  will  give  trouble. 
My  own  opinion  is  we  ought  not  to  venture  too 
much  into  the  interior  until  the  river  is  safely  in  our 
possession,  when  we  could  land  at  any  point  and 
strike  inland.  To  attempt  to  hold  all  the  South 
would  demand  an  army  too  large  even  to  think  of. 

We  must  colonize  and  settle  as  we  go  South,  for 
in  Missouri  there  is  as  much  strife  as  ever. 

Enemies  must  be  killed  or  transported  to  some 
other  country.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 


One  of  the  Last  Official  Confederate  Pa- 
pers.— “Headquarters  1st  Battalion,  Duke’s  Bri- 
gade, May  2,  1865.  Special  Order  No.  . 

Leave  of  absence  is  hereby  granted  the  following 
named  soldier,  D.  F.  Barry,  Co.  F,  Ninth  Regiment 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  for  sixty  days. 

W.  W.  Ward,  Col.  Comd’g. 
Approved  and  respectfully  forwarded. 

B.  W.  Duke,  Brig.  Gen’l. 

Headquarters,  Etc.,  May  2,  1865. 
Approved  by  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Wm.  J.  Davis,  A.  A.  G.” 
Comrade  Barry  sends  also  to  the  Veteran  an  ac- 
count of  “the  last  Council  of  War,”  at  which  Mr. 
Davis  manifested  faith  still  in  the  final  success  of  a 
struggle  for  Constitutional  rights  of  States.  He 
believed  that  the  3,000  men  with  him  could  be  made 
to  serve  as  a nucleus  around  which  Ihe  whole  peo- 
ple would  rally  when  the  panic  then  afflicting  them 
had  passed.  When  it  was  proposed  to  remain  or- 
ganized only  long  enough  to  secure  his  exit  from 
the  country,  he  said  he  would  listen  to  no  sug- 
gestion that  only  regarded  his  personal  safety.  It 
was  at  that  conference,  near  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  that 
Mr.  Davis  gave  up  hope  and  ejaculated  bitterly: 
“Indeed,  all  is  lost!” 


H.  M.  Dillard,  for  himself  and  others,  at  Merid- 
ian, Texas,  sends  five  dollars  for  the  monument  of 
Sam  Davis,  whose  death  is  “a  priceless  heritage  to 
every  man  who  wore  the  gray.”  He  concludes: 
“Let  Nashville,  be  the  place  for  this  monument.” 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Confederate  Memorial 
Institute  at  its  last  meeting-,  held  in  Nashville,  ap- 
pointed Gen.  John  C.  Underwood,  widely  known 
by  Confederates  through  his  active  and  successful 
efforts  to  honor  comrades,  dead  and  living-,  in  Chi- 
cago, as  their  ag-ent.  Gen.  Underwood’s  headquar- 
ters are  to  be  in  Nashville.  Gen.  Jackson,  of  Nash- 
ville, is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
friends  of  the  cause  may  expect  active  measures  to 
be  inaugurate  d andpushed  with  zeal. 


GENERAL  W.  D.  CHIPLEY. 

Hon.  William  D.  Chipley,  President  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute — 
decry  the  name  “Battle  Abbey” — was  born  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  June  6,  1840,  but  in  1844  the  family 
returned  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  he  was  educated 
in  that  State.  In  1861  he  came  South  to  fight  for 
the  Rights  of  the  States,  serving  as  Sergeant  Maj- 
or and  then  Adjutant  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  In- 
fantry of  the  Orphan  Brigade. 

While  performing  his  arduous  duties  with  that 
regiment,  having  been  appointed  Record  Agent  for 
Kentucky,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  he 
gathered  a large  amount  of  data — which  unhap- 
pily was  burned  afterward  in  Augusta. 

Colonel  Chipley  was  wounded  severely  at  Shiloh, 
and  again  at  Chickamauga,  and  was  captured  in  the 
battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  near  Atlanta. 

After  the  war  he  married  in  Alabama  near  his 
birthplace.  For  the  past  two  decades  he  has  lived 
at  Pensacola,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  press  of  that 
section  as  the  “father  of  West  Florida.”  He  was 
rime  mover  in  building  an  important  railroad  of 


that  section,  and  was  several  times  Mayor  of  that 
city.  He  was  active  in  the  erection  of  a Confeder- 
ate monument,  and  suggested  for  inscription  on 
one  side  the  following,  which  was  used: 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

CHRISTIAN — SOLDIER — STATESMAN — PATRIOT. 

THE  ONLY  MAN  IN  OUR  NATION  WITHOUT  A COUNTRY, 

YET  TWENTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  MOURN  HIS  DEATH. 

In  all  Confederate  matters  Comrade  Chipley  is  ac- 
tive. He  ranks  as  Brigadier  General,  Commanding 
the  First  Florida  Brigade,  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, and  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  his  daughter,  Miss  Clara  Chipley,  as 
Sponsor  for  the  “land  of  flowers”  at  the  Houston 
reunion,  was  universally  admired.  In  all  the  walks 
of  life  General  Chipley  has  been  a progressive  and 
useful  citizen. 

The  Trustees  are  in  good  spirits  for  the  success 
of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute. 


FENNER'S  LOUISIANA  BATTERY. 

This  company  was  organized  from  the  Veterans 
of  the  Dreux  Battalion,  which  command  was  made 
up  of  the  first  volunteer  companies  mustered  into 
the  Confederate  service  in  Louisiana.  The  Dreux 
Battalion  having  served  one  year  in  Virginia,  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  Yorktown  line  early 
in  April,  1862,  but,  anticipating  a fight  with  Mc- 
Clellan’s forces,  remained  in  the  trenches  with  dis- 
charges in  their  pockets  until  General  Johnston 
began  his  retreat  to  Richmond. 

In  the  interim,  New  Orleans  had  been  captured  by 
General  Butler,  and  the  boys  as  they  arrived  in 
Jackson,  finding  their  homes  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  enrolled  themselves  under  Captain  Fenner, 
who  had  been  a favorite  officer  in  the  Louisiana 
Guards,  one  of  the  companies  of  the  battalion. 
The  battery  wound  up  its  last  year  with  Johnston 
and  Hood,  being  attached  to  Clayton’s  Division, 
and  was  always  at  the  front.  The  members  were 
paroled  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  in  May,  1865. 

Of  the  seventy-three  members  in  the  picture,  liv- 
ing in  1894,  three  have  since  died,  viz:  Lieut.  Nat 
Tyler  Cluverius,  Sergeant  John  F.  Early  and  Ser- 
geant Stephen  R.  Garrett. 

A majority  of  the  survivors  reside  in  New  Orleans 
nd  are  members  of  U.  C.  V.,  Camp  No.  2. 
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73  LIVING  MEMBERS  OF  FENNER’S  LOUISIANA  BATTERY,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1894. 


1.  Capt.  E.  C.  Fenner, 

2.  Lieut.  T.  J.  Duggan, 

3.  “ N.  T.  Cluverius, 

4.  “ Geo.  P.  Harris, 

5.  “ Fred.  Ernest, 

6.  Sergt  Jno.  F.  Early, 

7.  “ S.  R.  Garrett, 

8.  “ Jno.  L.  Gill, 

9.  “ C.  Young, 

10.  “ R.  Howe, 

11.  Corp’i  D.  B.  Rundle, 

12.  “ J.  K.  Renaud, 


13.  Corp’i  F.  M.  Hall, 

14.  •'  B.  N.  McCarty, 

15.  “ A.  H.  Clark, 

16.  “ J.  W.  Noyes, 

17.  “ E.  A.  Brandao, 

18.  “ Walter  Fry, 

19.  B.  M.  Childress, 

20.  Alex.  B.  Clark, 

21.  Henry  Ginder, 

22.  Thomas  Seaton, 

23.  James  Hibben, 

24.  Phil.  C.  Clark, 


Enlistments  During  the  War,  265. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


H.  Gibbs  Morgan, 
J.  H.  Bruton, 
Lionel  C.  Levy, 
Geo.  S.  Petit, 

B.  T.  Brunet, 
James  W.  Person, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cooper, 
David  Hughes, 
Elijah  S.  Ross, 

J.  T.  Peeot, 

E.  G.  Wells, 

Jerry  F.  Shaw, 

73.  Jno.  R. 


37.  L.  C.  Ivey, 

38.  Nather  Conrad, 

39.  Dr.  Hugh  Pierson 

40.  John  Dirker, 

41.  Dave  M.  Murphy, 

42.  R.  H.  Brunet, 

43.  S.  B.  Gill, 

44.  A.  H.  N.  Hunter, 

45.  Joe  Bridgins, 

46.  Sam.  W.  Cotton, 

47.  Geo.  Mather, 

48.  A.  D.  Henriques, 
Picton. 


49.  L.  R.  Simmons, 

50.  Gus  Horton. 

51.  Geo.  S.  Waterman, 

52.  Adolph  Grivot, 

53.  Chas.  A.  Bessac, 

54.  Rev.  J.  L.  N.  Logan, 

55.  Wm,  H.  Renaud, 

56.  R.  H.  Crawford, 

57.  A.  Bowman. 

58.  Leonce  Desforges, 

59.  James  L.  Pierson, 

60.  A.  B.  Brittin, 


61.  W.  S.  Crawford, 

62.  Walter  H.  Rogers, 

63.  B.  F.  Jonas, 

64.  R.  H.  Burton, 

65.  Jno.  B.  Cooper, 

66.  E.  T.  Manning, 

67.  Jos.  Murphy. 

68.  Geo.  M.  Steirer, 

69.  Geo.  P.  Childress, 

70.  Thos.  C.  Pateous. 

71.  J.  J.  Beylle, 

72.  J.  S.  Beers, 
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THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AFTER  A TRAGEDY. 

The  approaching-  27th  of  November  recalls  the 
sentiment  of  Miss  Cary  in  those  beautiful  lines, 

One  sweetly,  solemn  thought, 

Comes  to  me  o’er  and  o’er. 

It  is  the  most  noted  anniversary  in  the  life 
of  the  writer,  as  that  of  a happy  wedding  and  a 
birthday  of  later  date  ; but  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  most  tragic  event  in  American  history  that  in- 
duces these  musings.  November  27,  1863,  was  the 
day  that  that  matchless  test  was  made  wherein  a 
young  man,  taught  from  his  childhood  to  be  honor- 
able and  truthful  regardless  of  consequences,  was 
able  to  declare  that  his  word  was  of  more  value  than 
his  life,  and  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  end.  The  God 
who  gave  him  life  must  have  said:  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,”  and  “ Thou  shalt 
wear  a crown  of  glory.” 

It  was  thirty  years  after  that  awful  day  before 
the  testimony  of  his  executioners  was  made  known 
to  his  Confederate  comrades,  who,  at  that  time, 
were'absorbed  in  defending  their  homes  against  in- 
vasion. Ah,  that 
awful  day  at  Pulas- 
ki, when  Samuel 
Davis  was  the  manli- 
est man  in  all  the 
earth!  He  honored 
his  parents  and  his 
State,  he  honored  the 
South,  he  honored 
the  Jacket  of  Gray, 
he  honored  manhood, 
he  honored  God. 

Does  it  not  seem  fit- 

,■  , 1 , r ,,  MOTHER  OF  SAMUEL  DAVIS. 

ting  that  we  of  the 

South,  who  were  specially  honored  by  Comrade  Da- 
vis, should  do  something  to  prove  our  appreciation, 
even  thirty-three  years  after  the  day  that  he  surren- 
dered his  young  life  for  truth?  How  patriotic  lhat 
soliloquy,  “ The  boys  will  have  to  fight  the  rest  of 
the  battles  without  me.”  Do  let  us  give  expression 
on  November  27.  Thousands  who  honor  that  sa- 
cred memory  cannot  put  a stone  in  the  monument, 
nor  give  one  dollar  toward  it;  but  to  them  appeal  is 
made  to  consider  whether  they  cannot  pay  tribute 
with  pen  and  ink  by  writing  their  appreciation. 
It  would  oe  well  to  have  such  testimonials — say  on 
commercial  note  paper— to  deposit  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument.  Do  let  us  all  remember 
that  day,  and  let  those  who  can  send  something  to 
be  added  to  the  fund,  now  over  Si, 700,  for  a monu- 
ment in  his  honor. 

It  was  intended  to  print  in  this  Veteran  the 


names  of  all  who  contributed  one  dollar  and  over, 
but  is  deferred  so  as  to  include  all  who  respond  by 
the  anniversary  (November  27),  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  Christmas  number. 

A sacred  memory  occurs  in  this  connection.  The 
late  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Douglas  (mother  of  Dr.  Richard 
Douglas,  of  Nashville),  who  was  ever  quick  to  man- 
ifest her  interest  in  Confederate  matters,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  the  Sam  Davis  Monu- 
ment, met  the  writer  on  the  street  only  a few  weeks 
before  her  death,  and  said  that  she  wanted  to  sub- 
scribe for  a grandson;  and  while  the  name  was 
being  written,  she  added  those  of  her  other  two 
grandchildren  to  the  list.  [At  the  funeral  of  this 
good  woman  there  was  high  evidence  that  multi- 
tudes loved  her.  Exquisite  floral  tributes,  when 
being  taken  from  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fu- 
neral, lined  the  s treet  for  nearly  half  a block.] 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Bringhurst,  Clarksville,  Tenn. : 

Some  time  ago  one  of  my  young  sons  brought  me  a 
copy  of  the  Veteran,  with  the  remark:  “ You  have 
been  writing  history,  have  you?  ” When  I told  him 
I had  not,  he  pointed  to  an  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Josh  Brown,  who  had,  by  the  way,  gathered  his  in- 
formation from  the  Confederate  side,  saying,  pleas- 
antly and  deferentially,  “I  have  heard  that  story 
too  often  for  you  to  deny  it.” 

I mention  this  to  show  how  very  correctly  the 
facts  must  have  been  stated  to  have  coincided  so  ex- 
actly with  what  I saw  and  heard  from  Federal  sol- 
diers. It  was  a mere  accident  that  I was  an  eye 
witness  to  the  execution  of  our  hero,  Samuel  Davis. 

No  braver  lad  ere  wore  the  gray, 

No  nobler  heart  ere  ceased  to  beat. 

I was  a girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
boarding  at  that  time  with  Mrs.  Clayton  Abernathy, 
in  Pulaski,  Tenn.  I slipped  out  into  the  back  yard 
which  overlooked  the  ravine  between  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy's home  and  the  Giles  College  on  an  opposite 
hill,  when  I saw  a group  of  soldiers  on  the  hillside; 
ard  soon  a man  rode  to  the  group  with  a paper 
vhich  he  handed  to  its  central  figure.  The  scene 
was  unusual,  and  my  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  spot. 
After  a moment’s  parley,  a young  man  stepped  into 
a cart,  and  was  driven  between  two  upright  posts. 
After  another  short  pause,  he  waved  his  hand.  I 
instinctivel}-  put  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  and  when 
I dared  to  look  again  I saw  his  form  hanging. 

Horrified,  I ran  into  the  house  to  tell  what  I had 
seen.  I was  only  known  to  them  as  a “little Rebel,” 
and  thev  to  me  as  “Yankee  soldiers,”  though  we 
were  forced  to  eat  at  the  same  table;  and  the  con- 
versation was  an  impressive  one.  At  our  next  meal 
three  Federal  officers,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  from  me,  discussed  the  tragedy  at 
length.  Dr.  Elias  B.  Glick,  Surgeon  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Indiana  Infantry,  one  of  the  three,  was  a fine 
old  gentleman,  who,  in  spite  of  our  intense  preju- 
dice, commanded  our  respect.  He  expressed  his 
indignation  over  the  death  of  such  a hero,  saying 
that  it  was  a foul  blot  upon  the  nation;  and  my 
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blood  ran  cold  as  he  told  that,  though  offered  his 
liberty  and  an  escort  through  the  lines  to  tell  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  furnished  him  the  pa- 
pers, he  steadfastly  refused,  but  begged,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  right,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
mother,  to  give  him  a soldier’s — not  an  ignomini- 
ous— death.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
stung  him,  but  still  he  did  not  falter,  even  in  read- 
ing his  own  death  warrant. 

Samuel  Davis  was  a scout — not  a spy.  He  wore 
the  gray.  The  two  other' officers  at  the  tab  e agreed 
with  Dr.  Glick  that  all  sense  of  justice  was  out- 
raged when  this  last  request  was  denied  him. 


Tribute  by  General  George  Maney  of  Nashville: 

You  have  repeatedly  requested  of  me  some  contri- 
bution for  publication  in  your  esteemed  periodical 
in  regard  to  Sam  Davis,  executed  by  Federal  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Pulaski,  Teun.,  during  our  Civil 
War,  urging  that  as  his  commanding,  officer  during 
his  military  services,  it  was  peculiarly  a propriety, 
if  not  a duty,  on  my  part  so  to  do.  and  many  others, 
interested  in  his  history,  seem  to  hold  your  views  in 
this  respect.  While  sharing  fully  in  the  pride  of 
all  his  companions  in  arms  at  the  noble  manner  in 
which  he  met  his  fate,  I have  not  felt  your  ideas 
well  taken  as  to  any  special  ability  of  mine  in  the 
matter,  since  I can  say  no  more  for  perpetuation  of 
his  memory  because  he  was  of  my  command  than  if 
he  had  been  of  another’s,  nor  iustly  speak  different- 
ly of  him  even  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  loyal  and  intrepid  fidelity  that 
brought  him  death  will,  and  should,  stand  boldl}’ 
out,  unneedful  of  praise,  as  defiant  of  censure. 

Sam  Davis,  born  of  highly  reputable  parents  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Rutherford,  had.  before 
passing  from  his  teens,  enlisted  as  a Confederate 
soldier  in  Ledbetter’s  Company,  First  Tennessee 
Regiment,  and  with  his  command  taken  part  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh,  Perryville  and  Murfreesboro. 
After  retreat  of  the  Confederate  Army  from  the 
field  last  named,  aspiring  to  a larger  usefulness  to 
his  cause,  he  sought  and  secured  detail  for  secret 
service  within  the  enemy’s  lines  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation of  their  forces  and  movements  for  use  of 
the  Confederate  Commander,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged was  captured,  bearing  on  his  person  draw- 
ings of  some,  perhaps,  unimportant,  fortifications. 
This,  however,  under  usage  of  civilized  warfare, 
rendered  his  life  a forfeit  as  example  to  deter  others 
from  the  dangerous  duty  of  seeking  and  obtainirg 
like  information  of  greater  importance.  In  a word, 
he  was,  by  military  tribunal,  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  as  a spy.  These  proceedings 
were  had  with  military  promptness,  usual  in  such 
cases,  but  during  the  brief  ordeal  his  bearing  of 
fearless  devotion  was  such  as  to  profoundly  impress 
those  holding  his  fate  in  hand,  and  pardon,  with 
safe  conduct  to  his  own  lines,  was  freely  offt  rc  d and 
repeated  on  condi  ion  that  he  would  name  the  party 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  in  formation.  With 
more  worldly  experience  and  selfish  disposition,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  named  some  one  who,  if  in 
existence  at  all,  was  yet  secure  from  capture,  and 
aided  by  ihe  strong  inclination  of  his  judges  to  save 
him  from  the  extreme  penalty,  possibly  have  so  es- 


caped his  doom,  but,  in  the  ingenuousness  of  youth, 
no  such  thought  seems  ever  for  a moment  to  have 
entered  his  mind,  and,  apparently  averse  to  all  sub- 
terfuge or  evasion,  with  the  calm  but  unflinching 
courage  belonging  only  to  heroes,  he  met  his  re- 
sponsibility squarely,  with  the  fixed  refusal  to  di- 
vulge the  name  of  anyone  as  his  associate.  Even 
at  the  last  moment,  when  standing  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, the  rope  of  ignominy  upon  him  and  death  at 
hand,  he  met  the  final  proposition  of  pardon  upon 
condition  of  becoming  informer  with  unfaltering 
refusal,  and,  fearless  of  everything,  except  to  do 
wrong,  stepped  serenety  to  his  execution. 

So  lived  and  died  Sam  Davis! 

Shall  we  pity  or  congratulate? 

Mainly,  the  difference  in  men  is  difference  in  the 
use  of  their  opportunities.  Yet  there  is  no  rule 
more  universal,  and  of  fewer  exceptions,  than  that 
they  alike  hold  life  as  the  supreme  blessing.  Even 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age,  when  all  reason  in  echo- 
ing voice  sayeth,  “only,  at  best,  for  a little  while 
longer,”  for  its  brief  extension  men  will  barter  for- 
tune and  station.  Strange  truth,  yet  endless  in  its 
suggestion! 

In  the  halo  of  youth,  when  the  heart  beats  high 
and  warm,  with  only  happy  memories  of  his  boy- 
time at  home,  with  tender  mother  and  loving  sisters 
to  survive  him,  with  everything  to  exalt  life’s  value, 
fortunate  Sam  Davis  encountered  a something  more 
precious.  His  supreme  opportunity  came,  and  with 
courageous  virtue  to  match,  he  of  his  own  free  will 
secured  that  something,  to  him  more  precious  than 
life,  and  which  will  endure  so  long  as  the  virtues  of 
honor,  fidelity  and  unselfish  devotion,  shall  find 
reverence  of  men. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Davis  writes  from  Smyrna,  Tenn. : 

Sam  Davis’  noble  and  heroic  death,  stands  out 
unique  and  alone,  as  the  most  noble  and  tragic  of 
any  life  given  up  for  our  lost  cause.  Thousands  of 
as  brave,  and  true  sons  of  the  South,  lie  buried  in 
unknown  graves,  and  we  honor  them  all  that  we  can. 

But  Sam  Davis,  after  his  capture,  was  tried  by 
courtmartial,  without  witness  or  counsel,  condemned 
to  die  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  was  told,  if 
he  would  tell  who  gave  him  certain  papers,  found 
upon  his  person,  his  life  would  be  spared.  That  he, 
with  his  horse  and  side  arms,  would  be  put  within 
Gen.  Bragg’s  lines.  He  refused  the  offer,  saying 
the  man  who  gave  him  the  papers  could  do  the  Con- 
federate cause  more  good  than  he  could. 

Who  gave  Sam  Davis  those  papers  is  a secret  un- 
til this  day,  so  far  as  the  public  knows. 

The  old,  broken  hearted  father  of  Sam  Davis,  had 
his  darling  boy  buried  not  far  from  his  house,  and 
then,  a beautiful,  tall,  white  marble  shaft  erected 
by  the  grave. 

The  father,  mother  and  grandmother  have  since 
died,  and  are  buried  in  the  same  enclosure,  but  tio 
one  else  is  ever  to  be  buried  within  it. 

The  great  monument,  the  American  people  expect 
to  erect  to  his  memory,  will  be  of  free-will  offerings. 

When  the  hardness  of  the  times  relaxes,  I expect 
to  give  a liberal  contribution  myself,  though  my 
life  is  far  spent,  for  I am  now  five  past  three  score 
and  ten  years,  yet  I revere  ihe  memory  of  all  who 
fought  and  bled,  for  our  dear  Southland. 
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8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
issociations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

An  address  by  Hon.  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  of  Texas,  delivered  at  Tyler,  Texas,  should 
have  appeared  ere  this,  and  may  be  expected  in  the 
Christmas  Veteran.  It  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  Southern  people,  especially  those  who  staked 
property  and  life  upon  constitutional  issues,  being- 
more  and  more  closely  united  together  with  their 
children  and  children’s  children  in  caring  for  de- 
crepit survivors,  in  preserving  relics  of  honorable 
association  from  the  great  war,  and  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Confederate  armies.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  misrepresentations  by  the  other  side,  which 
deplorable  fact  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  South- 
erners referred  to,  to  exercise  diligence  for  the 
truth’s  sake  and  for  Southern  honor. 


The  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Division  of  Con- 
federate Soldiers,  held  October  14th  in  Nashville, 
was  pleasant  and  profitable.  A more  extended  ac- 
count of  it,  or  at  least,  the  publication  of  features 
that  would  be  helpful  to  other  organizations,  may 
be  given  later. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cowan  and  Maj.  Chas.  W.  Ander>on, 
both  of  whose  pictures  and  sketches  appear  in  the 
September  Veteran  (page  288),  were  nominated 
for  President;  the  vote  of  delegates  was  fifty- four 
to  fifty-two,  and  on  Dr.  Cowan’s  motion  it  was 
made  unanimous  for  Maj.  Anderson.  Dr.  Cowan 
and  Major  J.  A.  Loudon  were  elec  ed  Vice  Presi- 
dents. John  P.  Hickman  was,  of  course,  elected 
Secretary,  a position  he  has  ever  held  efficiently. 
Rev.  R.  Lin  Cave  was  chosen  chaplain,  and  it  was 
made  unanimous  at  request  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Martin. 

The  response  to  address  of  welcome  to  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  veterans  in  Nashville  as  re- 
ported elsewhere,  was  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Martin,  of 
Jackson,  Tenn.  His  address  was  brief  and  so  thrill- 
ing that  its  complete  text  was  to  be  given  in  the 
Veteran,  but,  unhappily,  copy  is  not  at  hand. 

Dr.  Martin  begun  by  saying  that  the  air  was  so 
charged  with  patriotism  that  he  was  like  the  Irish- 
man whose  heart  was  so  near  his  mouth  that  he 
was  afraid  to  open  it.  His  theme  being  the  women 
of  Tennessee,  he  prefaced  by  referring  to  a number 
of  her  great  men,  paying  royal  tribute  to  Samuel 
Davis,  which  was  responded  to  with  generous  cheer- 
ing. And  then,  taking  up  the  women  whose  devo- 


tion was  the  “bulwark  of  the  war,”  he  said  justice 
could  not  be  uttered  in  the  tribute  that  they  deserved. 

He  paid  high  tribute  to  Miss  Jane  Thomas,  who 
is  now  in  her  ninenty-seventh  year,  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  a typical,  devoted,  kindly  South- 
ern woman.  He  told  of  the  privations  and  sorrows 
of  the  Southern  women  during  the  war,  and  of  their 
uncomplaining  devotion  to  duty.  “ In  all  the  war 
there  is  not  a single  instance  of  a Southern  wowan  be- 
traying a trust  of  the  Confederacy .” 

Mrs.  Louise  Randle,  who  had  charge  of  the  concert 
given  to  comrades  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  reunion 
has  the  credit  of  conducting  the  most  enjoyable  en- 
tertainment in  Veteran  history. 


Miss  Katie  Dalian,  Ennis,  Tex.,  sponsor  for  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department  at  the  last  General 
Reunion,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Daffan,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Houston  & Texas  Central  Railroad  who 
served  in  Company  G.,  Fourth  Texas  Infantry, 
Hood’s  Brigade,  writes  in  regard  to  a convention  of 


United  Daughters:  “Any  duty  that  may  be  required 
of  me  I will  perform  cheerfully,  and  I will  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  promote  our  cause.”  Miss 
Daffan  adds:  “ I think  by  all  means  that  Nashville 
should  be  looked  upon  as  our  headquarters.  It  is 
one  of  our  prettiest  Southern  cities,  and  there  are 
so  manv  enthusiastic  workers  there.” 


John  T.  Bryan,  of  Marianna,  Fla.,  sends  renewal 
of  his  subscription,  and  closes  his  letter  with  the 
following,  to  which  respectful  attention  is  called: 

“ Times  is  hard  and  gittin’  harder, 

Provisions  scarce  and  gittin'  scarcer, 

Money  short  and  gittin’  shorter. 

But  pay  the  editor  don’t  you  think  I oughter?” 
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HOOD’S  TEXANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

J.  B.  POLLEY,  FLORESVILLE,  TEXAS. 

Near  Fredericksburg,  July  30  1863. 

“Grim  - visag’d  war  hath 
smoothed  her  wrinkled  front,” 
temporarily,  and  I am  sitting 
in  a chair  and  writing  on  a 
table  to-day,  Charming  Nellie, 
under  the  grateful  shade  of 
a wide  - spreading  maple  and 
amid  surroundings  so  pleas- 
antly peaceful  that  the  scenes 
recently  witnessed,  the  adven- 
tures experienced,  and  the 
hardships,  privations  and  dan- 
“charming  xellie.”  gTer*  undergone  seem  like 

“Dreams  which,  beneath  the  hovering  shades  of  night, 
Sport  with  the  ever  restless  minds  of  men  ” 

But  alas!  the  present  can  only  be  an  interlude  be- 
tween the  acts  of  this  terribly  real  and  bloody 
tragedy  of  war.  Another  may  never  come  to  ne, 
and,  to  make  the  most  of  this,  I devote  a part  of  it 
to  your  entertainment.  Don’t  imagine  that  because 
I am  so  happily  situated,  I am  not  on  duty;  for  I 
am.  Ostensibly,  I am  protecting  the  premises  of 
an  F.  F.  V. — a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  the  pa- 
ternal ancestor  of  a preity  and  vivacious  daughter, 
and  the  host  of  a prettier  and  more  vivacious  friend 
of  the  daughter.  Under  the  humanizing  influence 
of  the  fragrant  roses  that  bloom  in  the  yard  and 
those  animate  flowers  who,  flitting  from  room  to 
room  and  from  piazza  to  porch  of  the  house,  come 
within  range  of  my  greedy  eyes  whenever  I raise 
them  from  the  table,  my  warlike  spirit  has  leen 
tamed  into  the  peacefulness  and  timidity  of  “Mary’s 
little  lamb,”  and,  were  it  not  for  the  conflict  between 
obligations  that  distress  my  tender  conscience, 
would  be  as  sportive.  The  trouble  is  this:  In  ex- 
change for  three  substantial  daily  meals,  and  for 
the  blessed  privilege  of  flirting  ad  libitum  with  the 
young  ladies  and  sleeping  at  night  in  the  front  yard, 
I am  expected  to  protect  my  host’s  roasting-ears, 
watermelons,  pumpkins,  apples  and  the  like,  from 
the  depreda  i ms  of  my  gallant  comrades,  encamped 
three  miles  away  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg. 
At  the  same  time,  my  duty  to  these  comrades  is  to 
afford  them  every  possible  opportunity  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Jim  Sanders  of  the  Fifth.  Catching 
sight  of  a terrapin  one  day,  he  captured  it,  saying, 
“A  man  orter  vairegate  his  eatin’  every  chance  he 
gits.”  Considering  that  Jim  has  been  a man  of 
mark  ever  since  he  aw  irded  to  the  Enfield  Rifle  the 
palm  of  superiority  over  the  Mississippi  Yager,  on 
the  sensible  ground  that  the  “chronic”  ball  carried 
by  the  former  was  so  much  more  destructive  than 
the  round  ball  of  the  latter,  the  Texans  are  not  to 
be  censured  for  following  his  wise  counsels.  This 
granted,  I do  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  “vairegation”  as  long  as  I can  keep  myself  out 
of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  boys. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  on  a pontoon  bridge,  at  noon 
we  halted  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Williams- 
port, Md.,  and,  mirabile  dictu , drew  rations  of  whis- 


key. There  was  only  about  a gill  to  the  man,  but 
as  the  temperance  fellows  gave  their  shares  to 
friends,  the  quantity  available  was  amply  sufficient 
to  put  fully  half  the  brigade  not  only  in  a boister- 
ously good  humor,  but  in  such  physical  condition 
that  the  breadth  of  the  road  over  which  they 
marched  that  evening  was  more  of  an  obstacle  to 
rapid  progress  than  its  length.  At  an  early  hour, 
John  Brantley,  of  my  company,  became  so  exhaust- 
ed by  his  latitudinarian  tendencies  as  to  prefer 
riding  to  walking,  and  perceiving  that  Col.  Key 
was  in  an  excellently  good-natured  condition,  took 
advantage  of  a momentary  halt  to  approach  that 
gallant  officer  and,  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
leg,  remarked:  “Say,  Kunnel!  I’m  jus’  plum’  broke 
down;  can’t  you  walk  some  an’  lemme  ride  a while?” 
Bending  forward  over  his  horse’s  nec  c and  gr  ,sp- 
ing  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  with  both  hands  to 
steady  himself,  the  old  Colonel  looked  pityingly 
down  at  Brantley  and,  between  hiccoughs,  replied: 
“I’d  do  it  in  a minute,  ole  feller,  d— d if  I wouldn’t, 
but  I’m  tir^d  as  h — myself,  ah  siltin’  up  here  an’  ah 
hol’in’  on.” 

Just  after  crossing  the  boundary  line  into  Penn- 
sylvania, I went  to  a farmhouse  in  sight  of  the 
road  and  inquired  if  the  owner  of  it  had  any  bacon 
for  sale.  Answered  in  the  affirmative,  I asked  the 
price  and  was  told  “fifteen  cents  a pound.”  Re- 
flecting that  in  Virginia  the  price  was  two  dollars 
for  the  same  quantity,  and  bacon  almost  impossible 
to  buy  at  that,  I determined  to  lay  in  a good  sup- 
ply. So  selecting  from  hit  well-filled  smoke  house 
two  sides  which  weighed  exactly  eighty  pounds,  and 
were  streaked  with  lean  and  fat  in  exac'tly  the  right 
proportion  to  be  exceedingly  toothsome,  I tied  them 
together  with  a piece  of  old  rope  and,  throwing  them 
across  the  loins  of  my  horse,  handed  the  farmer  a 
twenty  dollar  Confederate  bill.  “Oh!”  said  he,  as  he 
took  it  gingerly  between  thumb  and  fore-finger  and 
eyed  it  as  if  suspicious  that  it  were  unclean,  “I 
can’t  pass  this  kind  of  money  here  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.” “Yes,  indeed  you  can,  my  dear  sir,”  said  I, 
speaking  with  the  fervor  of  absolute  conviction. 
“Can’t  you  see  from  the  army  passing  by  that  we 
intend  to  take  possession  of  this  little  necl  of  the 
woods?  You  will  need  our  money  to  pay  taxes  and 
for  many  other  purposes,  and  you  had  better  begin  to 
get  hold  of  it.”  “But  I can’t  change  this  bill,  for 
I haven’t  got  any  of  the  same  kind,”  he  whined. 
“Oh!  that’s  a small  matter,”  said  I;  “just  give  me 
greenbacks — I ain’t  afraid  of  them.”  “I’ll  s-  e what 
I can  do,”  he  answered,  after  a moment’s  hesitation, 
and  walked  into  the  house.  In  less  than  a minute 
I heard  the  shrill  voice  of  an  angry  woman  scolding 
vigorously  and,  guessing  that  the  farmer  was  en- 
countering opposition  that  might  interfere  with  the 
trade,  deemed  it  prudent  to  mount  my  steed  and  be 
prepared  for  emergencies.  I had  scarcely  settled 
myself  in  tht  saddli  when  the  farmer  apr  ear*  d and, 
extending  the  bill  toward  me,  said:  “Here,  Mister, 
give  me  back  that  ar  bacon  and  take  your  money — 
I can’t  make  the  change,  for  I 1 aint  got  eight  dol- 
lars in  the  house.”  Fully  equal  to  the  imperative 
demands  of  the  occasion,  I resolved  not  to  suffer 
such  a pitiful  trifle  as  eight  dollars  of  Confederate 
money  to  spoil  a good  trade,  and,  assuming  the 
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most  lordly  Southern  air  of  which  I was  capable, 
said:  ‘‘Then  just  keep  the  change,  sir,”  touched  my 
weather-beaten  hat  with  the  politeness  of  a Ches- 
terfield and,  giving  free  rein  to  my  horse,  soon  over- 
tool a wagon  and  unloaded  my  prize  into  it. 

There  are  men  in  the  Fourth  Texas  endowed  with 
as  keen  a scent  for  food  as  any  animal,  and  Dick 
Skinner,  of  Company  F,  is  one  of  them.  Except- 
ing the  driver,  whom  I swore  to  absolute  secrecy, 
not  a soul  saw  me  put  that  bacon  into  the  wagon, 
and  yet,  within  twenty  minutes  after  we  went  into 
camp  near  Greencas  le,  Dick  approached  me  with  as 
bland  a smile  as  he  wears  when  asl  ing  a comrade 
to  hold  his  gun  while  he  takes  a drink  of  water, 
and  sa  d:  “See  here,  Joe,  I haint  had  a bite  to  eat 
for  three  dc^s  and  I’m  gettin’  too  weak  to  serve 
my  country.  Can’t  you  lend  me  about  ten  pounds 
of  that  bacon  you  got  this  evening?  I’ll  make  it 
even  wi  h you  within  the  week.”  Devoting  one 
minute  to  wondering  hov  in  the  world  Dick  had 
learned  of  my  purchase.  I gave  another  to  rapid  re- 
flection. While  the  fellow  lied  like  a trooper  about 
his  starving  condition,  he  was  obviously  too  hurtgry 
to  be  a good  Christian  and  obey  all  of  God’s  ten  com- 
mandments, and  especially  those  against  covetous- 
ness and  stealing;  therefore,  solely  out  of  regard 
for  his  moral  welfare,  I placed  temptati  >n  out  of  his 
reach  by  lending  him  the  bacon.  But,  although  I 
abjured  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes  not  to  think  of 
making  things  even  until  he  could  buy  as  I had,  I 
am  satisfied  that  when,  two  or  three  days  later,  he 
settled  the  account  by  sending  me  a couple  of  fat 
chickens,  somebody’s  henroost  had  been  robbed? 

* * * Horses  were  needed  to  move  the  artil- 

lery and,  to  obtain  them,  the  non-combatants 
of  the  Q.  M.  Department  were  ordered  to  scout 
through  the  country  and  pick  up  as  many  as  possi- 
ble. Always  ready  to  serve  our  country  in  its  time 
of  need,  we  set  out  as  blithely  as  schoolboys  on  a 
frolic,  our  cheerfulness  wonderfully  increased  by 
timely  information  that  we  would  not  be  expected 
to  penetrate  the  mountain  fastnesses  where  gueril- 
las were  supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  unwa- 
ry, but,  on  the  contrar) , were  to  confine  our  re- 
searches to  the  open  country  between  Longstreet’s 
Corps  and  Ewell’s,  then  far  up  the  Susquehanna  to- 
ward Harrisburg.  Shortly  after  noon  of  the  first 
day's  scout,  we  caught  sight  of  two  colts  feeding  on 
a hill,  a mile  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Knowing  their 
dams  must  be  near  them,  we  cut  across  the  country 
and,  tied  to  a hedge,  found  two  splendid  young 
mares.  I took  the  bay,  while  Capt.  Cussons  (or 
Cozzens ; of  Gen.  Law’s  staff,  who  had  joined  our 
party,  took  the  sorrel.  The  poor  animals  kept  up 
such  a constant  and  increasing  racket  over  the  sep- 
aration from  their  offspring  that  when  night  came, 
and  we  encamped  in  a grove  some  distance  away 
from  any  road,  an  expert  at  milking  was  in  demand. 
Far  away  from  the  protection  of  friendly  infantry, 
in  an  enemy’s  country  and  armed  only  with  pistols, 
we  felt  unpleasantly  lonesome,  insecure  and  forlorn; 
it  was  recklessly  imprudent,  therefore,  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  our  presence  betrayed  to  passing 
foes,  as  it  might  be,  unless  the  uneasines;  of  our 
captives  was  speedily  allayed.  Having  graduated 
in  the  art  of  milking  when  a boy,  I lost  no  time  in 


practicing  it  on  the  animal  chosen  by  me.  Capt, 
Cussons,  however  had  more  difficult} . It  was  his 
first  essay  as  a milkmaid  and,  although  under  my 
laughing  tuition  he  finally  succeeded,  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  travail  and  labor,  and  he  carried 
away  in  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  on  his  face,  long 
flowing  beard  and  new  uniform  far  more  milk  than 
fell  upon  the  ground. 

An  old  Dunkard  gave  us  such  an  early  breakfast 
next  morning  that  when  at  noon  we  halted  before 
a large  and  elegant  mansion,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful grounds,  we  were  as  hungry  as  bears.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  ask  for  entertainment,  and,  dismounting, 
I rapped  gently  at  the  front  door.  Waiting  a rea- 
sonable time  and  hearing  no  sound  from  within,  I 
rapped  again  a little  more  vigorous  ly  than  before, 
and  after  another  interval  of  absolute  quiet,  a third 
time.  Then  a well-preserved  lady  of  fiity  opened 
the  door  and,  her  face  as  white  as  a sheet,  looked 
silently  at  me.  Raising  my  hat  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  presence,  I stated  my  errand.  Not  a 
word  fell  from  her  lips  until  she  had  first  looked  at 
me  from  head  to  foot  and  then  glanced  in  the  direc- 
rection  of  my  companions;  then  she  said  in  a tremu- 
lous voice:  “You  are  rebels,  are  you  not?J’  “That 
is  what  you  call  us,  madam,  I suppose,  but  we  call 
ourselves  Confederates,”  I explained.  “Orders  have 
been  published,”  said  she,  “prohibiting  citizens 
from  giving  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Confeder- 
ates.” “I  shall  regret  very  much,  Madam,’’  I re- 
joined, “to  have  the  orders  obeyed  in  our  particular 
case,  for  in  that  t vent  we  will  have  to  ask  elsewhere 
for  food,  and  we  are  quite  hungry,  I assure  you.” 
“That  alters  the  case.”  she  replied  quickly,  smiling 
for  the  first  time,  “The  Bible  commands  us  to  feed 
the  hurgry,  and  it  is  of  higher  authority  than  the 
orders  of  man.  Ask  your  friends  in — I will  give 
you  dinner.”  The  smile  and  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christian  hospitality,  which  spoke  in  the  lady’s 
sweet  voice  and  shone  in  her  still  bright  eyes,  cap- 
tivated me,  and  I suggested  carrying  my  party 
around  the  house  to  the  back  door  rather  than  have 
them  tramp  through  the  spotlessly  clean  hall.  She 
smiled  again  gratefully  this  time — saying:  “Thank 
you,  sir.  You  have  been  trained  by  a careful  moth- 
er, I see.  It  will  please  me  very  much  to  have  your 
friends  conducted  directly  to  the  back  porch — they 
will  find  water,  towels  and  a comb  and  brush  there, 
should  they  need  them.” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  within  half  an  hour, 
eight  Confederates  sat  around  a long  table  in  a spa- 
cious dining-room,  eating  huge  slices  of  light  bread, 
cold  ham,  corned  beef  and  roast  mutton,  inter- 
spersed liberally  with  sweet  pickles,  jam,  jelly  and 
apple  butter,  drinking  genuine  coffee  and  the  richest 
of  milk,  and,  between  sups  and  bites,  chatting  as 
merrily  with  our  hostess,  her  three  handsome  daugh- 
ters and  an  old  gentleman  whom  the  girls  called 
“Uncle  John,”  as  if  they  were  acquaintances  of  long 
and  intimate  standing.  Stray  whithersoever  he 
might  in  the  delightful  fields  of  literature,  prose, 
poetry,  the  arts  and  the  drama,  the  disputatious,  crit- 
ical and  sarcastic  Capt.  Joe  Wade,  of  the  Fourth 
Texas,  found  his  match  in  the  well-informed,  bright- 
minded  elder  sister;  for  every  one  of  our  many  crude 
essays  at  wit  or  humor,  Capt.  Walter  Norwood,  of  the 
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Fifth  and  your  humble  servant,  the  writer,  received 
an  ample  quid  pro  quo  from  the  next  in  age  of  the 
girls,  and  Capt.  Mills,  of  the  First — a Chevalier 
Bayard  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche , although  quite  an 
old  bachelor— and  the  others  of  the  visitors,  found 
ample  entertainment  in  lively,  laughing  converse 
with  our  hostess,  her  youngest  daughter  and  “Un- 
cle John.” 

We  sat  there  fully  three  hours;  then  Capt.  Mills 
suggested  departure,  and,  calling  me  to  one  side, 
quietly  dropped  a treasured  five  dollar  gold  piece 
into  my  hand,  saying  in  a low  voice:  “Here,  Joe, 
pay  for  our  dinner  with  this.  They  have  been  too 
kind  to  us  to  be  offered  Confederate  money.”  Turn- 
ing to  the  hostess,  I offered  the  coin  and  asked  if  it 
would  satisfy  her  for  her  trouble.  “Yes,  sir,  it 
would  were  I willing  to  accept  pay,”  said  she,  draw- 
ing back  rather  indignantly.  “But  I am  not.  We 
have  heard  horrible  stories  of  the  treatment  we 
might  expect  from  Confederates,  but  if  all  are  gen- 
tlemen like  yourselves,  I will  make  them  as  welcome 
to  my  house  and  table  as  you  have  been.  Won’t 
you  stay  longer?  It  is  early  yet.”  The  invitation 
declined,  each  of  us  expressed  our  thanks  for  her 
hospitality  and  took  leave.  It  was  my  youthful  ap- 
pearance, I reckon,  that  gained  me  the  compliment, 
but  when  I said  good-bye,  she  clasped  my  hand 
warmly  and,  looking  at  me  with  eyes  that  reminded 
me  of  my  own  good  mother  in  far  away  Texas,  said: 
“Good  bye,  my  dear  boy,  and  remember  if  you  get 
sick  or  are  wounded  and  will  only  let  us  know 
where  you  are,  you  shall  be  brought  here  and  nursed 
until  you  are  well  again.”  * * * * * 

Rejoining  the  Brigade  late  that  night  at  its  camp 
near  Chambersburg,  and  being  very  tired,  I laid 
down  near  the  wagons  and  went  to  sleep.  Awak- 
ened next  morning  by  Collin’s  bugle,  and  walking 
over  to  the  camp,  I witnessed  not  only  an  unexpect- 
ed but  a wonderful  and  marvelous  sight.  Every 
square  foot  of  half  an  acre  of  ground  not  occupied 
by  a sleeping  or  standing  soldier,  was  covered  with 
choice  food  for  the  hungry.  Chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  squawked,  gobbled,  quacked, 
cackled  and  hissed  in  inharmonious  unison,  a?  deft 
and  energetic  hands  seized  them  for  the  slaughter, 
and,  scarcely  waiting  for  them  to  die,  sent  their 
feathers  like  snowy  clouds  flying  in  every  direction, 
while  immense  loaves  of  bread  and  chunks  of  corned 
beef,  hams  and  sides  of  bacon,  cheeses,  crocks  of 
apple-butter,  jelly,  jam,  pickles  and  preserves,  bowls 
of  the  yellowest  butter  and  demijohns  of  butter- 
milk were  in  confusion,  all  around.  The  sleepers 
were  the  foragers  of  the  night  resting  from  their 
arduous  labors — the  standing  men,  their  messmates 
who  remained  as  camp-guards  and  were  now  up  to 
their  eyes  in  noise,  feathers  and  grub.  Jack  Suth- 
erland’s head  pillowed  itself  on  a loaf  of  breac  and 
one  arm  was  wound  caressingly  half  around  a juicy- 
looking  ham.  Bob  Murray,  fearful  that  his  cap- 
tives would  take  to  their  wings  or  be  purloined,  had 
wound  the  string  which  bound  hal:  a dozen  frying 
chickens  around  his  right  big  toe;  one  of  Brahan’s 
widespread  legs  was  embraced  by  two  overlapping 
crocks  of  apple  butter  and  jam,  while  a tough  old 
gander,  gray  with  age,  squawked  complainingly  at 
his  head  without  in  the  least  disturbing  his  slumber; 


Dick  Skinner  lay  flat  on  his  back — with  his  right 
hand  holding  to  the  legs  of  three  fat  chickens  and 
a duck,  and  his  left,  to  those  of  a large  turkey — 
fast  asleep  and  snoring  in  a rasping  bass  voice  that 
chimed  in  well  with  the  music  of  the  fowls.  * * * 
The  scene  is  utterly  indescribable,  and  I shall  make 
no  further  attempt  to  picture  it.  The  hours  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  gormandizing  until,  at  3 
p.m.,  marching  orders  came,  and,  leaving  more 
provisions  than  they  carried,  the  Texans  moved 
lazily  and  plethorically  into  line — their  destination 
being  the  fateful  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 


REMINISCENSES  BY  MISS  SUE  MONROE. 

The  Capt.  “Curran,”  mentioned  by  J.  B.  Polley  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  “Charming  Nellie,”  was  Capt. 
Mark  Kerns,  of  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  who  com- 
manded a battery  in  a Pennsylvania  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery. His  guns  were  some  distance  in  advance  of 
those  on  the  hill  in  the  pines  east  of  Young’s  branch. 
When  he  was  wounded,  the  few  that  were  with 
him  put  him  and  two  other  wounded  men  on  the 
guns  and  wheeled  to  run,  but  just  then  the  horses 
were  shot,  the  two  men  were  thrown  off,  one  killed, 
the  other  disappeared.  Capt.  Kerns  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  side  and  taken  to  a place  down  on 
Young’s  branch  near  a large  oak  tree  and  every  at- 
tention paid  him.  There  was  a large  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief folded  and  placed  on  the  wound.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  Col.  Carter,  of  the  Fourth  Texas 
Regiment,  had  to  leave.  He  saw  that  Capt.  Kerns 
could  not  live  and  left  his  overcoat  for  him  to 
be  buried  in.  The  coat  had  staff  officer's  but- 
tons on  it.  Capt.  Kerns  was  buried  under  the  large 
oak  tree.  His  military  books  that  were  captured 
were  sent  to  his  mother.  Some  one  gave  his  field 
glass  to  Gen.  Hood.  Capt.  Kerns  was  a graduate 
of  West  Point.  His  mother  was  from  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia.  She  was  opposed  to  his  entering 
the  army.  He  received  a flesh  wound  during  the 
seven  days  fight  before  Richmond,  and  had  just 
gotten  back  to  his  command  in  time  for  the  second 
Manassas.  His  stepfather  was  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Fisher,  a Reformed  minister  and  editor. 

When  Col.  Carter,  of  the  Fourth  Texas,  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  he  and  others  were  taken 
to  Chambersburg.  Dr.  Fisher  attended  to  the  Con- 
federate wounded  and  his  wife  cooked  rice  for 
them.  He  found  Col.  Carter  and  a Major  Brown 
who  gave  all  the  information  about  his  stepson. 
Col.  Carter  died  and  Dr.  Fisher  buried  him  in  the 
Reformed  Church  burying-ground.  and,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  all  the  Confederate  dead  there 
were  buried  in  that  cemetery.  In  the  same  battle 
was  mortally  wounded  a son  of  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, named  Carothers,  who  would  have  been  a minister 
too.  He  was  taken  to  Dr.  Macrea’s,  above  Gaines- 
ville, and  lingered  until  Christmas.  He  is  buried 
there.  When  Mrs.  Fisher  left  here  she  gave  me  ten 
dollars,  and  after  she  got  home  sent  me  five 
more  towards  buying  a marble  tombstone  for  Mr. 
Carothers.  The  money  was  some  of  her  son’s  pay 
the  United  States  Government  was  owing  him  when 
he  died.  Mrs.  Macrea  gave  me  five  dollars 
more  for  the  stones.  The  stonecutter  was  a Con- 
federate and  let  me  have  large  stones  cheap. 
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VISITING  MANASSAS  BATTLEFIELD. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Alexander,  a member  of  the  Mary  Cus- 
tis  Lee  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, writes  from  Alexandria,  Va. : 

Our  Chapter  has  taken  a holiday  for  the  summer 
months  and  many  of  our  members  are  out  of  town. 

Disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Re- 
union at  Richmond,  we  compromise  by  a trip  over 
the  Manassas  battlefield,  and,  after  reading  the 
Veteran,  concluded  that  our  trip  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers. 

On  the  4th  of  July  a party  of  eight,  well  equip- 
ped for  a drive,  left  the  home  of  Col.  J.  T.  Leach- 
man  for  a trip  over  the  First  and  Second  Manassas 
battlefields.  We  proceeded  to  the  “Cut” on  the  line 
of  the  old  Manassas  railroad,  where  so  many  of  the 
Federals  lost  their  lives;  then  to  the  monument 
erec'ed  on  the  Dogan  farm  to  their  dead;  around  by 
the  Sudley  Church,  which  was  a conspicuous  place 
during  the  first  battle.  The  old  church,  which  was 
then  a shelter  for  the  dead  and  dying,  has  given 
place  to  a new  building  where  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
is  proclaimed  every  Sabbath.  From  here  we  went 
to  the  “Stone  House;”  then  to  the  “Henry”  hill, 
where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Henry,  now  eighty-six 
years  of  age,  whose  step  is  faltering  and  hair  white, 
but  whose  mind  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight. 

We  received  a Virginia  gentleman's  welcome. 
Under  Mr.  Henry's  guidance  we  visited  the  points 
of  interest  on  this  part  of  the  field.  The  first  tablet 
that  came  to  view  was  a large  board  bearing  the 
following:  “On  this  spot  General  T.  J.  Jackson 
was  shot  in  the  hand  and  received  the  name  of 
‘Stonewall!’  ” 

A short  distance  further  we  saw  this:  “On 

these  spots  Generals  Bee  and  Bartow  fell.”  Bar- 
tow’s comrades  erected  a monnment,  bearing  his 
last  words:  “They  have  killed  me,  boys,  but  never 

give  up  the  field”.  This  has  been  destroyed  grad- 
ually by  relic  gatherers,  until  nothing  is  left  but 
the  base. 

When  we  saw  that  in  such  a short  distance  two 
of  our  noble  Generals  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause, 
and  as  we  stood  and  viewed  the  fields  covered  with 
grain  then  ripe  for  the  reaper,  we  felt  that  we  were 
standing  on  sacred  soil,  remembering  that  every 
foot  of  ground  on  that  hill  was  fought  for  and  held 
by  the  boys  who  wore  the  gray,  and  that  here  many 
a precious  soul  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

With  tears  in  our  eves  we  returned  to  the  “Henry” 
house,  with  the  vision  of  Jackson  before  us  and  the 
carnage  on  the  hill  that  we  had  seen  just  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  A child  then,  is  it  strange  that  these 
memories  can  never  be  effaced? 

The  old  Henry  house  is  gone  and  a new  one  is  in 
its  place;  the  only  occupants  Mr.  Henry  and  his 
faithful  old  servant  Bailey.  Mr.  Henry  is  well- 
known  to  all  our  Alexandria  veterans,  for  he  taught 
many  of  them. 

Just  back  of  the  house  is  a monument  erected  to 
the  Federal  dead.  It  is  a tall  shaft  of  brown  sand- 
stone, but  it,  too,  is  falling  into  decay. 

When  the  time  came  for  refreshments,  with  a 
party  of  friends  from  Kansas,  we  spread  our  dinner 


on  the  grass  not  far  from  the  graves  of  Mrs.  Judith 
Henry  and  her  daughter,  mother  and  sister  of  Mr. 
Henry.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  mother  was 
killed  during  the  first  battle  by  a piece  of  shell. 

With  our  trophies  of  pine  burrs  from  the  trees 
where  Jackson,  Bee  and  Bartow  stood,  we  left  the 
“Henry”  hill  and  went  to  Bull  Run  bridge,  and 
there  memory  again  carried  us  back  to  the  18th  of 
July,  1861,  when  we  first  heard  cannonading,  which 
was  at  Blackburn’s  ford. 

Standing  there,  looking  at  the  high  bluff  and  the 
fine  bridge  we  thought  of  the  retreat  when  the 
scene  was  so  different;  then  was  turmoil,  strife  and 
blood — now  peace  and  quiet  reigns. 

Afterward,  we  turned  our  faces  homeward,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  at  the  cemetery  near  Groveton, 
where  our  dead  are  buried.  The  hand  of  time  has 
been  busy ; the  fences  are  down;  the  grass  has  grown 
tall  and  rank  over  the  graves  of  the  500  men  who 
sleep  here.  Most  of  them  are  from  our  own  South- 
land. In  this  cemetery  stands  a white  slab  to  the 
memory  of  “James  Jerman  Palmer,  son  of  Dr.  Jno. 
S.  and  Esther  Simmons  Palmer.  Born  in  Charles- 
ton County,  South  Carolina,  May  25,  1840.  Killed 
in  the  Second  Manassas  battle,  August  20,  1862;  a 
private  in  the  Spartan  Rifles  and  Regiment  of  Pal- 
metto Sharp  Shooters.” 

His  white  tomb -done  stands  as  a lonely  sentinel 
over  his  500  comrades  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas. 

With  the  mountains  as  the  background  and  the 
golden  sun  just  bidding  good-night  to  earth,  kiss- 
ing with  its  last  rays  the  lonely  watcher  in  the  hill- 
side cemetery,  we  leave  the  scene,  with  the  thought 
— Sleep  on  until  the  last  roll  is  called  and  the  last 
trump  shall  sound,  when  the  dead  shall  come  from 
the  swamps  of  Chickahominy,  from  the  heights  of 
Gettysburg,  from  the  lovely  cemeteries  in  our  cities 
and  the  lonely  cemetery  on  the  Manassas  field,  but 
be  it  our  duty,  women  of  the  South,  to  keep  their 
graves  green  while  we  live,  and  leave  the  work  as 
a valued  heritage  to  our  children. 


Sam  J.  Stockard,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Tenn.,  writes: 

Capt.  Robt.  C.  McMechan,  familiar  to  river  men 
along  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
died  the  5th  inst.,  at  Michigan  City,  Miss. 

He  was  extremely  popular  with  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  death  caused  genuine  regret.  He 
was  a gallant  Confederate  captain  and  served  his 
country  faithfully  through  her  four  years  of  victory 
and  defeat;  he  was  born  and  raised  near  Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  and  was  a typical  Southerner  in  every 
respect. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  been  commanding  steam- 
boats on  the  Tennessee  River.  As  a mark  of  the 
people’s  affection  for  him,  upon  his  appearance  on 
his  boat,  some  months  ago  after  a very  serious  ill- 
ness, he  was  greeted  at  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  river,  by  the  firing  of  cannon. 

At  the  Shiloh  Re- unions  he  was  always  a promi- 
nent visitor,  and  was  loved  and  admired  by  both 
Union  and  Confederate  veterans  alike  for  his -genial 
humor.  Sympathy  is  extended  by  his  multitude  of 
friends  to  the  widow  and  children  now  residing  at 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Qoijy^srate  l/eterar?. 
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LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  WAR. 


Comrade  W.  J.  Slatter,  Winchester,  Tenn. : 

For  more  than  three  years  I have  intended  to 
write  the  Veteran  about  the  really  “last  battle  of 
the  war,"  because  I have  read  so  many  incorrect  re- 
ports of  it.  1 allude  to  the  battle  at  West  Point, 
Ga.,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1865,  between  regularly 
organized  forces,  and  before  the  fact  of  Lee's  sur- 
render had  been  received  on  either  side. 

The  reports  heretofore  published  have  contained 
very  brief,  when  any,  notices  of  Tennesseans  en- 
gaged in  that  heroic  defense  of  Fort  Tyler.  I wish 
this  record  in  the  Veteran — It  fills  a large  niche 
in  the  great  Abbey  for  which  my  noble  friend, 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  so  generously  offers  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I was  in  that  fight  from  start  to  finish  and  was 
there  captured  and  sent  to  prison. 

Edward  A.  Pollard,  in  his  history  “drawn  from 
official  sources  and  approved  by  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders,”  gives  the  clearest  report  (page 
723)  of  this  fight  that  I have  seen.  Hesavs:  “Hav- 
ing captured  Selma  and  communicated  with  Gen. 
Canby,  Wilson  determined  to  move  by  the  way  of 
Montgomery  into  Georgia  and,  after  breaking  up 
railroads  and  destroying  stores  and  army  supplies 
in  that  State,  to  march  then,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  the  theater  of  operations  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  On  the  12th  of  April  his  advance  guard 
reached  Montgomery  and  received  the  surrender  of 
the  city;  then  a force  marched  direct  on  Columbus 
and  another  on  West  Point.  Both  of  these  places 
were  assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th,  but  at 
West  Point  there  was  an  episode  of  desperate  Con- 
federate valor  in  the  dreary  story  of  a country  over- 
run almost  without  resistance.  Gen.  R.  C.  Tyler, 
with  an  obstinate  heroism  unsurpassed  during  the 
war,  determined  to  hold  West  Point  with  less  than 
three  hundred  men.  He  believed  the  maintenance 
of  his  post  and  the  delay  of  the  opposing  forces 
from  crossing  the  Chattahoochee  at  that  point  an 
essential  aid  to  the  defense  of  Columbus;  and,  al- 
though his  garrison  was  a feeble  one,  improvised 
for  the  most  part  by  the  citizens,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate a moment  in  what  he  regarded  his  duty  to 
hold  that  post,  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be. 
It  was  a hopeless  defense  except  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  but  it  was  protracted  until  the  brave 
and  devoted  commander  had  fallen  dead  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand.  This  gallant  officer  had  served 
as  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  to  Gen. 
Cheatham  and  was  also  staff  officer  with  Gens.  Pil- 
low and  Bragg. 

“This  memorable  defenseof  West  Point  was  made 
in  a small  work — Fort  Tyler — about  a half  mile 
from  the  center  of  the  town.  Firing  continuously 
with  large  cannon  and  rifles,  the  enemy  slowly  and 
cautiously  approached  the  gallant  little  band  of 
heroes  until  within  about  twenty  steps  of  them. 
Then,  with  loud  yells,  they  attempted  to  scale  the 
works,  but  were  repulsed  and  held  at  bay  until  all 
the  ammunition  in  the  fort  had  been  exhausted, 
and  then  the  brave  and  gallant  men  inside  the  fort 
hurled  stones  and  even  their  unbayoneted  guns  upon 
them.  The  Confederate  flag  was  never  hauled 


down  until  by  the  Federals,  nor  any  white  flag 
hoisted  until  the  enemy  had  leaped  over  the  parapet.” 
This  account  i<=  quite  correct  except  there  were 
only  about  one  hundred  in  Gen.  Tyler’s  Command. 

Mr.  Pollard  again  quotes  from  a newspaper  that 
“a  more  gallant  instance  of  devotion  has  never  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Charles,-  King  of  Sweden, 
when  he,  with  his  body  guard  and  a few  house 
servants  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  de- 
fended himself  against  an  entire  army  of  Turks 
until  his  place  of  retreat  was  burned  to  the  ground 
by  lighted  arrows  from  the  assaulting  party.” 
Having  been  in  that  fight  as  a volunteer,  know- 
ing that  a goodly  number  of  Tennesseans  were 
there,  and  never  having  seen  any  of  their  names 
mentioned,  it  aroused  my  State  pride  and  I want  to 
put  it  on  record.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  dated 
June  6,  1892,  (sent  me  by  Mrs.  Judge  Simmons  of 
Georgia,  with  whose  uncle,  Mr.  Hendrick,  I boarded, 
across  the  Chattahoochee  from  West  Point — She  was 
a bright  school  girl  then,  and  I still  have  the  watch, 
etc.,  I left  with  her  for  disposal  if  I should  lose  my 
life,)  contains  a column  account  of  the  West  Point 
affair,  and,  after  unstinted  praise  of  Col.  Fannin, 
gives  the  following  as  to  “who  were  there:” 

“The  men  who  fought  to  hold  that  little  fort  will 
ever  serve  to  be  remembered  as  heroes. 


Never  were  there  mme  courageous  men  than  Fan- 
nin and  his  100  Confederates  who  held  back  3,700 
Union  soldiers  a whole  day.  Among  the  men  who 
fought  under  Colonel  Fannin  were  Mr.  Albert  Cox, 
of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  youngest  boy  soldiers  in  the 
fort.  Judge  B.  C.  Ferrell,  of  LaGrange,  is  anoth- 
er. President  S.  F.  Cox,  of  the  LaGrange  Female 
College,  Captain  F.  A.  Frost,  Henry  Moore,  Ser- 
geant Robert  Jones,  and  Charles  H.  Montgomery 
were  all  in  the  fort.” 

Now,  I remember  all  of  these  except  the  last  three, 
but  no  Tennessean  is  mentioned. 

Another  published  account  reports  Tyler  dead  be- 
fore Capt.  Gonzales,  yet  I remember  that  Capt. 
Gonzales  passed  by  me  with  his  hand  on  his  side 
and  said  to  Tyler:  “Genera),  I’m  shot.”  Soon  after 
Gen.  Tyler  went  to  the  very  spot — fronting  Dr. 
Grigg’s  residence — where  he  was  killed.  Brave 
Gonzales  lived  until  next  morning. 
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Mr.  F.  S.  Power,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  a long-  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  tells  of  several  Louisianians 
who  were  in  the  fort  with  him,  but  never  a Ten- 
nessean is  mentioned.  He  states  that  “Maj.  W.  A. 
Camp,  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  left  the  bridg-e 
for  the  fort  to  report,  had  both  eyes  shot  out.” 

When  I came  over  the  river  from  Mr.  Kendrick’s, 
I went  directly  to  Camp’s  hotel,  where  I had 
boarded,  found  him  alone,  for  all  the  women  and 
children  had  been  sent  across  the  river  or  out  of 
danger.  Major  Camp  and  I went  together  to  the 
fort,  under  the  fire  of  sharpshooters,  and  the 
first  person  we  met  was  Gen.  Tyler,  who  said  to  me: 
“What  are  you  doing  here?”  Here  a bit  of  ro- 
mance is  recalled.  The  “belle  of  Georgia,”  Miss 
Sallie Fannie  Reed,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
brilliant  conversationalists  I ever  met,  was  a fasci- 
nation to  Gen.  Tyler,  and  my  presence  there  was 
evidence  that  I had  disobeyed  some  of  his  in- 
structions. 

Maj.  W.  A.  Camp  never  left  the  fort,  but,  early 
in  the  action,  was  shot  down.  His  young  son,  L. 
A.  Camp,  was  by  my  side.  He  is  yet  living.  With- 
in arm’s  reach  of  me  was  Mr.  George  Bomar,  one  of 
the  six  or  eight  printers  Gen.  Tyler  had  detailed 
from  Waite’s  South  Carolina  Battery  to  work  for 
me  in  my  printing  office,  “The  Winchester  Daily 
Bulletin.”  Mr.  Bomar  was  the  brave  gunner  who 
directed  his  twelve-pounder  with  deadly  effect  upon 
the  enemy  until  his  gun  became  useless.  Another 
writer  called  him  Tropanier,  and  does  not  mention 
that  any  Tennessean  was  in  the  fort,  yet  I am  proud 
of  Tennesseans  therein  engaged. 

There  is  Judge  McFarland,  of  Memphis,  then  a 
Lieutenant,  young  and  handsome,  returning  to  his 
command,  (Cheatham’s)  after  a brief  furlough, 
who  called  on  Gen.  Tyler  to  see  if  he  intended  to 
try  to  hold  the  fort.  The  General  said  be  did, 
and  asked  McFarland  to  stay  with  him  and  act  as 
adjutant  for  him,  as  his  own  was  absent.  On  go- 
ing into  the  fort,  McFarland  asked  permission  to 
burn  the  houses  in  its  front,  suggesting  that  they 
were  so  near  that  the  enemy  could  use  them  advan- 
tageously in  their  attack.  Gen.  Tyler  said  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  belonged  could  not  stand  the  loss, 
as  they  were,  principally,  beautiful  cottage  homes, 
and  finally  refused  to  give  the  order.  It  was  from 
one  of  these  houses  that  a sharpshooter  fired  the 
ball  which  killed  Gen.  Tyler.  A large,  fine  look- 
ing Indian  was  the  first  to  enter  the  fort.  He  car- 
ried an  ax  and  cut  down  the  pole  from  which  floated 
our  flag.  En  route  home  after  my  parole  from  pris- 
on, I met  that  same  Indian,  the  Orderly  Sergeant  of 
his  company,  and  he  told  me  that  Gen.  Lagrange 
had  offered  a furlough  to  the  one  who  first  entered 
the  fort,  and  he  secured  it. 

I saw  no  white  flag,  but  one  of  our  number  raised 
a white  handkerchief  and  instantly  Lieut.  McFar- 
land made  him  drop  it,  and  swore  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  who  raised  a token  of  surrender. 
Years  after  in  a letter  to  McFarland  I asked  him 
why  he  objected  to  a surrender,  when  he  knew  we 
were  out  of  ammunition  and  our  three  large  guns 
useless,  and  he  replied:  “You  remember  that  when 

the  hurried  council  was  called  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  my  idea  was  we  could  hold  out  until  dark  and 


then  with  a rush,  cut  our  way  out  and  escape.  But 
when  we  did  surrender,  I found  the  enemy  had 
bridged  our  ditch  surrounding  the  fort  and  were 
just  about  to  give  the  command  for  a general  charge 
when  we  surrendered. 

Lieut.  McFarland  speaks  in  complimentary  terms 
of  the  Federal  commander.  “After  the  surrender, 
Gen.  Lagrange  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  me. 
He  put  me  on  parole,  regretted  the  death  of  my 
General,  told  me  to  regard  myself  as  of  his  staff, 
until  further  orders,  and  gave  me  a horse.  I rode, 
generally  with  the  advance,  to  Macon. 

The  scenes  of  that  trip  are  memorable — some  act- 
ed with  dignity,  others  with  craven  apologies.  It 
was  all  wonderfully  human.  The  negroes  hurriedly 
joined  the  caravan,  many  walking,  some  riding 
mules  or  horse  back,  two  or  three  on  one  animal, 
while  others  were  in  buggies,  wagons  or  carts,  old 
family  carriages  of  the  whites,  full  of  bed  clothes, 
chickens,  young  negroes  and  old  ones,  a sight  hum- 
humorous  in  spite  of  its  deep  pathos. 

In  all  the  accounts  I have  seen  of  West  Point,  but 
little  mention  is  made  of  Tennesseans  or  the  part 
taken  by  them.  As  I remember,  a large  portion  of 
those  engaged  were  from  Tennessee.  I now  recall 
Charlie  Locke,  of  Memphis,  now  with  the  Scimitar, 
who  lost  an  arm  there.” 

I conclude  with  a few  biographical  words  in  refer- 
ence to  Gen.  Robt.  C.  Tjler,  born  and  reared  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  was  in  the  Nicaraguan 
expedition  under  Walker,  in  1859  or  ’60,  and  thence 
he  went  to  Memphis,  Tenn. , where  he  joined  the 
Fifteenth  Tennessee  Regiment,  (Carroll’s,)  as  a 
private  in  Company  D;  was  appointed  Quarter- 
master, but  went  into  the  fight  at  Belmont.  He 
was  elected  Colonel  at  the  reorganization  at  Corinth. 
After  the  battle  of  Perryville  he  was  made  Provost 
Marshal  General  by  Gen.  Bragg.  He  was  badly 
wounded  at  Shiloh.  He  commanded  a brigade  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  was  badly  wounded  there, 
necessitating  the  excision  of  a leg.  After  this  he 
was  placed  in  command  at  West  Point.  He  was  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  I revere  his  memory. 


Association  with  Grand  Army  Veterans. — A. 
Vincent,  a Union  Veteran,  writes  from  Chicago, 
October  15:  I do  like  to  come  across,  once  in  a 
while,  a man  of  his  word  We  met  by  chance  as 
it  were,  coming  home  from  St.  Paul,  and  I hope  you 
were  as  entertained  by  our  company  as  we  were  by 
yours.  I thank  God  to-day  the  war  is  over;  and  I 
know  it  is  with  us  who  carried  the  guns  and  did  the 
hard  work.  Politicians  are  beginning  to  let  us 
alone.  They  can’t  keep  us  apart  now.  We  have  a 
Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  in  Chicago  of  as 
good  stuff  as  there  is  in  this  world,  and  we  are  as 
Comrades.  In  our  Post  room  is  a Virginia  eagle, 
the  gift  of  that  Camp.  If  alive  and  well  I am 
coming  to  your  Centennial  next  fall.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  the  Veteran.  It  has  been  the  rounds 
of  a good  many  of  the 'boys.  Enclosed  please  find 
one  dollar  for  a year’s  subscription. 

Remember  that  November  27,  will  be  the  thirty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Samuel  Davis.  If 
you  can’t  do  more  write  your  tribute  to  him. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  E.  STONEY. 


Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  Pays  Tribute  to  His  Memory. 


Those  who  served  the  Confederacy  and  followed 
the  Red  Cross  flag-  in  victory  and  defeat,  with  a 
loyalty  rarely  equaled  in  history,  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  The  great  majority  have  already  gone, 
and  in  a few  years  all  will  have  passed  to  the  in- 
spection and  review  of  the  Great  Commander  be- 
yond the  River.  As  they  answer,  one  by  one,  the 
final  roll  call  on  earth,  it  is  meet  for  surviving 
comrades  to  put  on  record  their  names  and  services. 
If  their  disembodied  spirits  retain  cognizance  of 
this  life,  no  higher  tribute  is  asked  than  the  simple 
record  of  duty  done;  and  to  the  soldier  instinct  no 
higher  praise  could  be  given. 

Captain  Stoney’s  boyhood  was  spent  upon  a plan- 
tation, where  he  acquired  the  hardy  physique  and 
imbibed  the  manly  virtues  of  the  farm.  He  matricu- 
lated in  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  in 
1856,  and  four  years  afterward  graduated  cadet 
captain  (of  Company  B).  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  went  into  state  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
First  Rifle  Regiment  and  remained  with  that  com- 
mand until  alter  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  in 
April,  1861.  Having  been  appointed  a lieutenant 
in  the  regular  service  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was 
ordered  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  as  drill-master. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  Richmond  and  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Winder — then  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Bonham  in  the  field.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Gen.  Bonham  in  November,  1861,  Stoney 
was  assigned  to  general  staff  duty  in  South  Carolina. 
In  May,  1863  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He  was 
on  Morris  Island  at  the  time  of  Gilmore’s  attack  of  the 
10th  of  July,  and  aided  in  the  repulse  of  the  assault 
on  Battery  Wagner.  In  the  renewed  assault  upon 
that  Battery  and  bloody  repulse  on  the  21st  of  July 
he  was  severely  wounded,  shot  through  the  thigh. 
Reporting  for  duty  in  September,  he  was  made  In- 
spector General  of  Hagood's  Brigade,  with  which 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  action  at  Walthall  Junction,  near  Peters- 
burg, he  was  shot  through  the  lung  and  incapa- 
citated for  service  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
campaign  of  ’64.  Rejoining  his  brigade  in  Decem- 
ber, he  accompanied  it  to  North  Carolina,  whither 
it  was  despatched,  and  participated  in  the  fighting 
below  Wilmington  on  the  Fort  Anderson  lines  and 
at  Town  Creek,  an  I was  with  his  command  on  to  the 
end,  at  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  At  Town  Creek, 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  cut  off 
by  the  enemy  and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but 
rejoined  his  command  some  days  later. 

Captain  Stoney  returned  to  his  plantation  near 
Charleston  and  engaged  for  a time  in  planting. 
He  afterward  went  West  and  engaged  as  a civil 
engineer  in  Nevada,  Missouri,  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. When  the  Carpet  Bag  and  Radical  Rule 
was  overthrown  in  South  Carolina  in  1876,  Captain 
Stoney  was  offered  and  accepted  a position  in  the 
office  of  his  old  Commander,  Gen.  Hagood,  who  had 
been  elected  Comptroller  General  of  the  State. 
Here  be  remained  for  Hagood’s  two  terms,  and  the 


term  of  his  successor — Gen.  Bratton.  Upon  Brat- 
ton’s retirement,  Stoney  was  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  succeed  him.  Being  re-elected  to  a 
third  term,  he  resigned  before  its  expiration  to  take 
the  Auditorship  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  and  he  was  in  its  service  at  his  death. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  E.  STONEY. 

Captain  Stoney  met  the  duties  of  life  as  they 
came,  and  quietly  and  fully  discharged  them.  He 
served  the  State  well,  both  in  war  and  peace.  He 
died  on  May  24,  ’96,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Gallant  soldier,  noble  gentleman,  rest  in  peace! 


“A  Soldier’s  Mother”  writes  of  the  organization 
of  Stonewall  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  in  March  last.  Though  few 
members  were  enrolled  then,  they  went  bravely  to 
work  and  on  May  1st  gave  an  entertainment  for  the 
“Battle  Abbey”  Fund,  realizing  a neat  sum  for  it. 
This  “Mother,”  though  eighty  years  of  age,  takes 
great  interest  in  the  work,  and  hopes  to  have  fifty 
active  and  zealous  members  before  the  year  closes. 


The  United  States  Infantry  commands  suffered 
severely  at  Chickamauga.  The  Fifteenth  Regiment 
went  in  with  fourteen  officers  and  262  men;  its  losses 
were  eight  officers  and  158  men;  the  Sixteenth 
entered  with  nineteen  officers  and  289  men;  lost 
fourteen  officers  and  187  men;  while  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth, in  which  587  were  engaged,  there  were: 
killed,  forty-five;  wounded,  159  and  missing  ninety 
—more  than  half  of  the  command.  This  record 
shows  something  of  the  terror  of  that  great  battle. 
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LATE  CHAPLAIN  TRANS  MISS.  DEPT. 


Rev.  A Pickens  Smith  was  born  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  June  16,  1833.  He  was  of  French-English  and 
Scotch- Irish  ancestry,  and  a descendent  of  “Land- 
grave” Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  a great-grandson  of 
Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  old  Circular  Church 
of  Charleston,  who  was  the  first  native  of  South  Car- 
olina to  obtain  a degree  from  a college,  and  the  only 
native  author  of  theological  works  in  that  State 
before  the  Revolution.  His  maternal  grandmother 
was  Margaret  Pickens,  daughter  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Pickens  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a cousin  of 
Frank  Pickens,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  when 
the  State  seceded.  A German  friend  once  said  to 
him,  when  speaking  of  his  ancestry,  “Well,  den, 
you  was  born  one  rebel,  you  could  not  help  it.” 


REV.  A.  PICKENS  SMITH. 


He  entered,  when  a mere  boy,  the  military  school 
at  Selma,  Ala.,  where  he  completed  the  course  of 
studies  and,  in  January,  1852,  entered  “Oglethorpe 
University”  while  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
K.  Talmadge,  D.D.,  graduating  in  1855.  He  then 
taught  school  a few  months,  when  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia  S.  C.,  and  from 
those  master  minds — Thornwell,  Howe,  Adger,  and 
Palmer — he  acquired  his  training  for  the  ministry. 
In  May,  1858,  he  was  licensed  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Charleston.  On  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber following  he  was  married  in  the  old  “Circular 
Church” — the  Church  of  his  forefathers. 

In  1862  Dr.  Smith  joined  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  was  commissioned  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Second  S.  C.  Regiment.  He  was  ever  at  his  post  of 


duty,  unflinchingly  ministering  to  the  wounded  and 
dying  on  the  battlefield,  where  he  was  often  exposed 
to  the  missiles  of  the  enejny.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  sent  home  a cripple  from  rheumatism, 
brought  on  by  exposure,  and  when  told  by  the  Sur- 
geon that  he  could  not  extend  his  furlough,  but  he 
must  get  a certificate  of  exemption,  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks. 

A soldier  of  his  Regiment  wrote  to  a home  paper 
in  1863.  “The  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  was 
observed  in  our  Brigade  as  such.  Our  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Smith,  preached  to  us,  and,  I am 
happy  to  say,  that  a large  majority  of  the  Brigade 
attended  the  meeting.  His  text  was  Daniel  ix.  2-3. 
The  speaker  drew  a comparison  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Daniel  and  our 
condition  at  the  present  time,  and  discovered  many 
striking  similarities.  Their  condition  temporally 
and  spiritually  was  nearly  akin  to  ours;  they  were 
set  upon  by  a cruel  and  vindictive  foe,  their  country 
laid  waste,  their  homes  desolated,  their  people  car- 
ried away  captive,  etc.  * * * He  drew  a pict- 

ure of  the  scenes  being  enacted  that  day  throughout 
our  land;  told  of  how  our  gray  haired  sires  and 
mothers,  wives  and  little  children  were  bowed 
around  the  altar  pleading  with  God  for  the  loved 
and  absent  ones — beseeching  him  to  stay  this  cruel 
war,  to  preserve  the  loved  ones  far  away,  and  that 
he  restore  them  to  their  hearts  once  more.  When 
this  scene  was  presented,  with  a beauty  and  force  for 
which  the  speaker  is  remarkable,  pearly  drops 
trickled  from  eyes  unused  to  weeping.  The  dis- 
course had  a happy  effect.  Mr.  Smith  held  a 
Brigade  prayer-meeting  at  night.  We  are  blessed 
with  a worthy,  gifted,  and  acceptable  Chaplain” 

The  war  over,  still  proud  spirited,  Dr.  Smith  re- 
sumed his  life  work  with  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
“Captain  of  our  Salvation.”  After  laboring  a short 
time  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and  a few  years  in 
Mississippi,  where  he  preached  and  was  President 
of  “Aberdeen  Female  College.”  He  then  went  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  its  Pastor  for  over 
twenty  years.  His  death  occurred  May  10,  1895, 
just  thirty-seven  years  after  he  entered  the  ministry. 

“Peace  to  his  ashes,  let  him  rest ; 

We  mourn  his  loss,  but  God  knows  best.” 


The  Kentucky  delegation  at  Richmond  reunion 
was  so  pleased  with  the  services  of  some  of  the 
members  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  delegation 
that  they  held  a meeting  and  adopted  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  Capt.  Leeland  Hathaway,  Alex  T. 
Forsythe,  Lieut.  R.  M.  Wall,  Miss  Julia  Spurr, 
State  Sponsor,  and  Miss  Linna  Witherspoon,  Maid 
of  Honor.  See  sketches  of  the  Sponsor  and  Maid 
of  Honor  elsewhere. 


H.  L.  Manning,  1059  E.  Michigan  St  , Indianap- 
olis, writes  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  William  Jones  that  he  got 
separated  from  his  father  in  bis  young-  days  and  has 
not  heard  from  him  since.  He  was  E.  A.  Manning, 
1st  Lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, afterwards  of  Fifth  Missouri.  Information 
of  him  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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SINGULAR  EXPERIENCE  OF  BROTHERS, 


Dr.  J.  P.  Cannon,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  writes  of 

the  misfortune 
>f  two  brothers, 
FL  J.  and  L.  J. 
Walker,  who 
.vent  out  in  the 
tame  Company 
of  a North  Car- 
dina  Regiment 
in  1861: 

Each  lost  the 
left  leg  just  be- 
low the  knee, 
so  near  the 
same  place  that 
they  can  ex- 
change LEGS 
ind  have  a per- 
fect fit. 

Mr.  A.  F. 
Montgomery,  a 
member  of 
Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Bivouac, 
has  a picture  of 
them  taken  just 
before  the  war 


on  the  same 
card,  and  an- 
other taken  af- 
ter  the  war 
showing  but 
TWO  LEGS. 

They  are  on  ex- 
hibition at  Dr. 
Cannon’s  drug 
store  in  McKen- 
zie, who  favors 
the  Veteran  in 
their  use. 

L.  J.  Walker 
lost  his  left  leg 
at  Gettysburg, 
and  is  now  a 
merchant  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Wal- 
ker lost  his,  a 
few  days  later, 
after  Gen.  Lee 
had  retreated 
into  Virginia. 

H . J . is  a 
practicing  phy- 
sician of  Hunt- 
ersville, N.  C. 


UNCLE  JIM  BATE. 

Chas.  B.  Rogan,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  pays  tribute 
to  “a  faithful  old  servant  gone  to  rest:'’ 

“Uncle  Jim”  Bate,  a colored  man  who  lived  and 


died  in  Sumner  County,  had  quite  a history.  He 
was  brought  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  Sumner 
County  before  the  war  by  Gen.  Bate,  being  a part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Mrs.  Bate  from  her  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Pope.  “Uncle  Jim”  was  devoted 
to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  an 
accomplished  cook  and  house-servant,  and  was 
serving  the  family  as  such  when  the  war  began. 
He  accompanied  Gen.  Bate  to  the  army  and  re- 
mained with  him  as  a faithful  servant  during  the 
entire  war.  He  nursed  the  General,  while  wounded, 
with  a constancy  and  devotion  characterized  by  the 
deepest  sympathy. 

“Uncle  Jim”  came  from  the  Confederate  Army  in 
1863  to  his  home  in  this  neighborhood,  then  in  the 
Federal  lines,  and  took  South  with  him,  at  their 
own  request,  his  family  and  other  servants,  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  all,  belonging  to  Gen.  Bate.  They 
were  furnished  homes  and  cared  for  in  the  South  by 
their  owner,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
brought  to  their  old  home  or  wherever  they  desired 
to  locate.  Some  of  them  are  still  with  the  family. 
“Uncle  Jim,”  wishing  to  live  in  Gallatin,  was  pro- 
vided with  a comfortable  home  wherehe  had  hisevery 
want  supplied  by  his  former  owner  and  members 
of  the  iamily,  until  he  died  recently  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  The  “boys”  who  knew  him  during  the 
war  were  fond  of  him.  He  often  prepared  diet  for 
those  who  were  sick  in  camp.  The  battle  did  not 
demoralize  him,  and  it  was  his  boast  never  to  have 
lost  anything  that  was  under  his  care  on  a retreat. 
When  the  Confederate  lines  were  broken  and  over- 
run at  Nashville,  in  December,  1864,  the  division 
headquarters’  wagon,  in  which  were  the  army  papers 
of  Gen.  Bate  and  camp  equipage  of  the  mess,  was 
under  a heavy  fire  and  likely  to  be  captured.  The 
white  driver  jumped  off  the  saddle  mule  and  ran 
away,  leaving  the  wagon.  Jim  abused  him  for 
cowardice  and,  mounting  the  mule,  drove  the  wagon 
from  under  fire,  thus  saving  it  and  the  papers  of  the 
division.  After  the  war  Jim  was  kindly  remem- 
bered and  treated,  especially  by  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  army. 

The  white  family  to  which  he  had  belonged  and 
the  ex-Confederates  who  knew  him  followed  “Uncle 
Jim’s”  remains  to  the  grave.  It  was  an  object  lesson 
to  those  who  fought  on  the  other  side,  and  to  North- 
ern philosophers.  He  now  sleeps  under  the  shade 
of  a beautiful  oak  in  the  Gallatin  Cemetery.  Peace 
to  the  ashes  and  honor  to  the  name  of  “Uncle  Jim” 
Bate! 


The  following  is  copy  of  letter  sent  to  a gentle- 
man, now  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  on  the  death  of  his  son: 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  25th,  1864. 
Captain  J.  C.  Brooks, 

My  Dear  Sir: — It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotion 
that  I inform  you  of  the  death  of  your  noble  boy, 
W.  B.  Brooks,  who  fell  at  his  post  in  the  battle  of 
Trevillian,  Va.,  on  the  12th  inst.  He  was  certainly 
an  honor  to  any  family.  Sogentle  and  unassuming, 
he  was  the  idol  of  his  company,  an  ornament  to  so- 
ciety, an  honor  to  his  regiment  and  his  country. 

I am,  dear  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

J.  J.  Bunch. 

Lieut.  Com.  B,  Sixth  Regiment,  S.  C.  C. 
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AT  OLD  WINDSOR,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A Confederate  monument  was  unveiled,  August 
13t ti , in  Windsor,  North  Carolina.  Windsor  is  an 
old  Colonial  town  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bertie  County,  and  its  history  antedates 
many  years  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  public 
buildings  were  made  of  brick  from  England. 

It  was  once  a wealthy  and  aristocratic  place,  but 
suffered  much  in  the  crucial  test  of  reconstruction  and 
the  severe  ordeal  that  followed  it.  It  has  recuper- 
ated, however,  wonderfully,  aided  by  its  arge  and 
valuable  fisheries  on  the  Roanoke  River  and  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  not  only  historic,  but  enthusiast- 
ically Confederate.  It  furnished  many  more  sol- 
diers for  the  Confederate  Army  than  it  had  voters.  ft 

was  in  Bertie 
County  that 
the  cele  orat- 
ed “Captain 
Byrd’s  Com- 
pany” was 
raised  and 
equipped  for 
the  war. 
That  compa- 
ny— o f the 
Eleventh 
North  Caro- 
lina Infantry 
— participat- 
ed in  “Pick- 
e t’s  charge 
at  Gettys- 
burg” with 
thirty  - eight 
men  besides 
its  Capta  n 
(Byrd)  and 
t vo  Lieuten- 
ants — when 
thirty  -four 
of  them  were 
killed  and 
wounded. 
Capt.  Byrd 
and  the  four 
men  left  for 
service  went 
into  the  fight 
next  day, 
when  he  and 
two  of  the 
four  men 
were  killed. 

It  vas  the  color  company  of  the  regiment,  and  the 
flag  waved  on  although  its  staff  was  twice  shot  away. 
The  flag  was  preserved  through  and  survived  the  bat- 
tle. After  atime,  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able 
returned  to  the  company  and  pre  terved  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  First  Lieutenant,  Ed.  Outlaw,  who  on  :hat 
fatal.day  was  under  detail  by  order  of  Gen. Lee, became 
its  Captain  and,  with  some  additions  to  the  compa- 
ny, commanded  it  in  subsequent  battles  and  on  un- 
til the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Two  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  charge  were  on  the  speakers’  stand 


while  Gen.  W.  B.  Bate,  of  Tennessee,  delivered  the 
address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Monument.  For  t le 
photograph  the  Veteran  is  indebted  :o  Mrs.  Fr  ai- 
ds D.  Winston,  of  Windsor,  N.  C. 

The  wording  on  the  shaft  is  as  follows: 

“We  responded  to  our  Country’s  call. 

“We  fought  an  honest  fight 
We  kept  the  Southland’s  faith. 

‘•We  fell  at  the  post  of  duty. 

“We  died  for  the  land  we  loved. 

OUR  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  1861-’95. 

“Erected  by  the  Confederate  Veterans’  Association  of 
Bertie,  1895.” 

Four  thousand  people  were  present  to  witness  the 
cetemonies.  A royal  welcome  was  riven  Gen.  Bate, 
winding  up  with  a public  reception  at  night  in  his 
honor.  Bertie  County  was  the  home  of  the  pater- 
nal ancestors  of  Gen.  Bate  for  several  generations, 
and  that  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 


J.  N.  Ohlwine,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana  Regiment  Veterans  Union,  in 
renewing  subscription  from  Cromwell,  and  states: 
For  four  years  I marched  and  fought  in  the  ranksof 
the  Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry  Regiment.  Shiloh 
was  our  first  battlefield  experience,  then  the  long 
race  march  after  the  siege  of  Corinth  back  to  the 
Ohio  River,  thence  back  again  in  Tei  nessee,  at 
Stone’s  River,  ontoChickamauga,  thence  to  Atlanta, 
and  back  again  to  contest  with  Hood’s  veterans  in 
Tennessee.  I yet  remember  vividly,  the  battles  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  which  ended  the  great  con- 
flict so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 


T.  H.  C.  Lownsbrough,  Woodland  Mills,  Tenn., 
calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Veteran  of  last 
year  that  is  misleading  as  to  the  state  from  which 
Archer’s  Brigade  served;  that  the  inference  would 
be  that  they  were  Marylanders,  whereas  they  were 
Tennesseans,  Alabamians  and  Georgians.  It  was 
comprised  of  the  First,  (Turney’s)  the  Seventh  and 
Fourteenth  Tennessee,  the  Thirteenth  Alabama  and 
the  Nineteenth  Georgia,  and  thinks  it  included  the 
Fifth  Alabama  Battalion.  “The  Marylanders  were 
a brave  and  gallant  body  of  men,”  he  adds  “and  few 
of  the  Seventh  or  Fourteenth  Tennessee  will  forget 
the  Baltimoreans  of  the  Twenty -first  Virginia. 
They  were  the  life  of  Loring’s  command  in  western 
Virginia,  during  the  campaign  of  the  autumnof  ’61.” 
He  concludes:  “All  honor  to  the  grand  old  Mary- 

land line,  but  Archer’s  Brigade  did  not  belong  with 
them.  However,  the  gallant  Archer  himself  was 
a Marylander,  and  Tennesseans  were  proud  of  him.” 


PRIVATE  AT  THE  PLOW. 


His  old  blade  is  now  a plowshare, 

And  he  makes  as  straight  a row 
As  his  bullets  made  their  furrows 
Through  the  mad,  invading  foe. 

Such  men  are  not  in  places  high, 

Nor  on  monumental  stone  ; 

But  of  grand  and  holy  meaning 
They  have  made  the  word — Unknown! 

Ida  Porter  Ockenden,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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MY  LAST  MEETING  WITH  GEN.  FORREST. 


CHAS.  W.  ANDERSON,  FLORENCE,  TENN. 

The  spring-  before  Gen.  Forrest’s  death,  he  wrote 
me  from  Memphis  that  his  health  was  failing-  him, 
and  that  he  contemplated  spending-  the  hot  summer 
months  at  Hurricane  Springs,  with  the  hope  that 
the  waters  there  would  prove  beneficial,  also  re- 
questing me,  in  the  event  he  did  so,  to  go  and  spend 
a few  days  with  him. 

Early  in  July  I received  a note  from  him  announc- 
ing his  arrival  at  the  Springs  and  renewing  his  re- 
quest. I answered  at  once  that  I would  go  the 
next  day.  When  the  stage  arrived,  I found  the 
General  waiting  for  me.  As  I waited  for  ladies  to 
alight,  Gen.  Forrest  went  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  coach,  gave  me  a hearty  handshake,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  my  visit.  There  was  a 
mildness  in  his  manner,  a softness  of  expression, 
and  a gentleness  in  his  words  that  appeared  to  me 
strange  and  unnatural.  At  first  I thought  his  bad 
health  had  brought  about  this  change,  but  then  I 
remembered  that  when  sick  or  wounded  he  was  the 
most  restless  and  impatient  man  I ever  saw. 

Soon  I told  him  that  there  was  something  about 
him  that  I couldn’t  understand;  that  he  didn’t  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  same  man  I used  to  know  so 
well.  He  was  silent  for  a moment,  then  seemed  to 
divine  my  trouble,  and,  halting  suddenly,  he  took 
hold  of  the  lapel  of  my  coat  and  turned  me  squarely 
in  front  of  him,  and  raising  his  right  hand  with 
that  long  index  finger  (his  emphasizer)  extended, 
he  said,  “Major,  I am  not  the  man  you  were  with 
so  long  and  knew  so  well — I hope  I am  a better 
man.  I’ve  joined  the  Church  and  am  trying  to  live 
a Christian  life.”  Said  I,  “General,  that’s  it,  and 
you  are  indebted  to  ‘Old  Mistess’  (as  we  called 
Mrs.  Forrest),  and  to  no  one  else,  for  this  great 
change.”  “Yes,  you  are  right,”  he  repiied,  “Mary 
has  prayed  for  me  night  and  day  for  many  years, 
and  I feel  now  that  through  her  prayers  my  life  has 
been  spared,  and  to  them  am  I indebted  for  passing 
safely  through  so  many  dangers.” 

This  conversation  occurred  as  we  were  walking 
by  the  long  row  of  cottages  to  the  main  hotel. 
Upon  nearing  it,  I asked  him  to  excuse  me  for  a 
few  moments  while  I secured  a room  and  got  the 
dust  brushed  off,  when  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
saying,  “No,  you  must  come  right  up  to  my  room; 
Mary  is  waiting  to  see  you.  I have  already  se- 
lected a good  room  for  you,  and  we  have  seen  you 
many  a time  far  dustier  than  you  are  now.” 

I remained  with  the  General  several  days,  and 
before  I left  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
water  was  not  benefiting  him,  but  he  spoke  hope- 
fully of  recovering  his  health.  Mrs.  Forrest,  how- 
ever, had,  on  several  occasions,  told  me  her  fears; 
that  he  had  an  unnatural  appetite,  and  seemed  al- 
ways to  crave  food  unsuited  to  him.  We  sat  to- 
gether at  the  table  and  I remember  that  at  break- 
fast one  morning,  the  General,  with  knife  and  fork 
in  hand,  started  to  help  himself  from  one  of  the 
dishes  brought  in  by  the  waiter.  Mrs.  Forrest  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  and  said,  “Please  don’t 
eat  that.  Your  breakfast  has  been  prepared,  and 


will  be  here  in  a few  minutes.”  Dropping  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  looking  at  me,  he  said,  “Major,  I 
know  Mary  is  the  best  friend  I have  on  earth,  but 
sometimes  it  does  seem  that  she  is  determined  to 
starve  me  to  death.” 

They  went  to  Bailey  Springs,  but  as  tht  water  did 
no  good  they  returned  to  their  home  in  Memphis, 
where  the  General  died,  October  29,  1877. 


PRISON  REMINISCENCES— I.  A.  RANDOLPH. 


I.  T.  Miller,  Milledgeville,  Ga. : In  reply  to  the 

inquiry  in  August  Veteran  by  J.  C.  Randolph,  of 
Springtown,  Texas,  for  information  of  James  A. 
Randolph,  belonging  to  the  Twelfth  Battalion,  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  Ft. 
Delaware  in  January,  1863,  will  say  that,  if  memory 
serves  me  aright,  Jim  Randolph  died  in  the  winter 
of  ’63  or  ’64  with  smallpox,  and  was  buried  in  Jer- 
sey soil,  where  many  a poor,  brave  Confederate  was 
laid  to  rest  after  suffering  untold  privation  in  that 
horrible  place.  At  the  time  I think  he  died  there 
were  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  a day  transported 
from  the  island  up  the  bay  and  landed  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Brandywine  on  Jersey  side,  and 
laid  to  rest  in  a very  humble  way.  I well  remember 
making  a trip  with  the  burial  squad,  which  was 
principally  Louisianians,  with  twenty-seven  corpses, 
eighteen  of  which  died  with  smallpox.  I daresay  a 
great  many  Tennesseans,  as  well  as  others,  will 
remember  Head  Sergeant  Tennessee  Barracks,  Sev- 
enteenth Division,  in  cutting  down  a prisoner  who 
was  tied  up  by  the  thumbs  until  his  face  was  black. 

Writing  the  above  brings  to  memory  many  faces 
of  very  dear  friends  and  comrades  who  were  as  true 
to  their  country  while  prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware 
as  when  in  the  ranks.  They  were  offered  every 
inducement  to  don  a suit  of  blue  and  a handsome 
bounty  to  take  the  oath  and  go  out  to  the  Black 
Hills  to  fight  the  Indians.  A great  many,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  were  weak  enough  to  fall  in  and  ac- 
cept, but  I suppose  a good  many  thought  that  better 
than  starvation,  for  they  put  the  screws  to  us  in 
every  way.  I would  like  to  inquire  of  a few  whose 
names  are  just  now  recalled.  I could  call  fifty 
names  that  were  on  my  roll,  but  space  and  time 
will  not  permit.  I will  mention  a few  that  were 
the  life  of  the  Seventeenth  Division.  Four  of  these 
were  from  about  Memphis,  and  wore  spurs  in  the 
army.  The  bad  boy  of  the  four  was  Bob  Enrich; 
the  noisy  ones  Sam  Ennis,  Button  Ennis  and  Billy 
May;  then  there  were  two  from  same  command  who 
were  judge  and  jury  of  our  courts — W.  E.  Boyling 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Abernathy.  I don’t  remember  the 
number  of  their  regiment,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
cavalry  and  were  roosters;  then  Fourteenth  Ten- 
nessee: Ed  Bringhurst,  Sergeant  Eighteenth  Divis- 
ion. J.  D.  Fakes,  J.  A.  Averitt;  Seventh  Tennessee: 
Hans  Myers,  Henry  Jackson  and  Charley  Wright. 


Let  every  friend  of  the  South,  and  who  thinks 
record  ought  to  be  made  of  Southern  men  in  the 
great  war,  consider  the  importance  of  giving  the 
Veteran  their  patronage  and  influence. 
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GALLANTRY  OF  A STAFF  OFFICER. 


I.  N.  Shannon,  Goodlettsville,  Tenn. : At  the 

opening  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
there  occurred  the  most  thrilling  act  of  bravery  I 
ever  witnessed.  1 belonged  to  the  famous  ’‘Whit- 
worth Rifles”  detachment  of  long  range  sharpshoot- 
ers of  Cheatham’s  grand  old  Division.  This  Divis- 
ion was  the  front  one  of  Hood’s  army  in  the  advance 
from  Spring  Hill  to  Franklin.  Our  position  on  the 
march  was  always  in  front  of  the  Division,  and  we 
were  thus  the  advance  of  our  army.  The  Federals 
were  tardy  in  their  retreat  when  in  a few  miles  of 
Franklin,  but  our  detachment  was  commanded  by 
that  veteran  master  of  skirmish  line  tactics,  the 
hard-fighting  Lieutenant  John  M.  Ozanne,  and,  by 
tactics  peculiar  to  our  arm  of  the  service,  we  ma- 
neuvered every  Federal  soldier  into  their  works  with 
but  a single  shot.  We  took  position  on  Merrill’s 
hill,  a high,  rocky,  sparsely  wooded  elevation  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Carter  house, 
and  the  line  of  battle  commenced  forming  back  at 
the  Winstead  hills,  a mile  or  more  to  our  rear. 
Soon  the  Federal  artillery  began  firing  all  along 
our  front,  throwing  their  shells  high  over  our  heads 
at  the  line  of  battle  as  it  formed  in  our  rear.  As 
soon  as  possible  we  trained  our  guns  on  the  Federal 
gunners,  which  we  could  then  see  through  the  em- 
brasures in  their  second  line  of  earthworks.  After 
a while  our  skirmish  line,  composed  of  men  about 
five  or  six  yards  apart,  in  single  line,  advanced  to 
the  attack.  Over  the  ridge  they  came  and  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill  they  went  into  the  level  valley 
below,  with  step  as  proud  and  knightly  as  though 
they  were  princes  of  the  whole  earth. 

Several  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  foot  of 
the  hill  was  the  first  Federal  line  of  earthworks 
running  from  the  Columbia  pike  to  the  west  and 
several  hundred  yards  long.  When  the  skirmish 
line  passed  our  position  on  the  north  apex  of  the 
hill,  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  very  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  officer  in  command.  His  eyes 
seemed  strangely  brilliant  as  the  fire  of  battle 
blazed  in  them,  his  ruddy  face  seemed  all  aglow 
with  intrepid  valor,  while  a halo  of  martial  glory 
seemed  to  surround  him  as  down  the  slope  he  went, 
with  horse  at  full  speed,  riding  as  gracefully  and  as 
chivalrously  as  a knight  of  old.  Soon  they  had 
reached  a position  in  easy  rifle  range  of  the  Feder- 
al works,  and  I supposed  the  officer  would  halt  and 
wait  till  the  line  of  battle  came  up  to  reinforce  him. 
He  did  not  do  so,  but  took  position  in  front  of  the 
line  and  at  full  speed  dashed  from  one  end  of  his 
line  to  the  other,  encouraging  his  men  by  his  daring 
and  dash.  About  this  time  I became  convinced 
that  he  was  going  to  charge  the  line  of  Federal 
works  with  his  skirmish  line,  and  although  Federal 
shells  and  thousands  of  minie  balls  from  sharp- 
shooters all  along  their  second  line  of  earthworks 
were  whizzing  near  me,  I was  so  thrilled  and  en- 
tranced that  I ceased  firing  and  stood  still  in  order 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  impending  tragedy.  In- 
stead of  resisting  the  onset  of  the  skirmish  line,  the 
Federals  gave  up  their  works  without  firing  a shot 
and,  seeing  his  advantage,  the  intrepid  commander 
pressed  his  skirmish  line  forward  in  quick  time  and 


gained  on  the  Federals,  so  that  about  the  time  the 
last  of  them  scaled  their  works,  the  skirmish  line 
got  into  the  ditch  in  front.  This  saved  the  skirmish 
line  from  a withering  fire  which  would  have  been 
given  them  but  for  the  retreating  Federals. 

This  officer  was  Major  Jos.  Vaulx,  now  of  Nash- 
ville, who  was  on 
Major-Gene  ral 
Frank  Cheatham’s 
staff.  This  is  writ 
ten  without  his 
knowledge  or  con- 
sent, as  I have  not 
met  him  since  the 
war,  but  I desire 
that  your  thou- 
sands of  readers 
may  know  who  led 
that  gallant  and 
brilliant  advance 
in  the  face  of  al- 
most certain  anni- 
hilation. Long 
may  Major  Vaulx 
live  to  wear  in 
peace  the  knightly 
wreath  he  that 
day  so  gallantly 
snatched  from  the 
gory  brow  of  grim- 

MAJOR  JOS.  VAULX.  VlSci^cd  W3.T. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  is  grateful  to  Com- 
rade Shannon  for  the  deserved  tribute  to  that  gal- 
lant officer  whose  welcome  presence  ever  reminds 
him  of  those  heroic  days.  It  was  especially  signifi- 
cant to  see  him  alongside  of  “Marse  Frank,”  when 
we  were  headed  toward  the  enemy.  There  is  no 
other  face  of  a surviving  officer  that  so  vividly  re- 
calls history  making  days  by  the  Confederate  Army. 

Every  Daughter  of  a Confederate  who  was  true 
to  the  faith  should  secure  a membership  in  some 
Chapter  of,  and  all  Chapters  in  her  State,  and  the 
State  organization  should  co  operate  in  the  United 
Organization. 


(^opfedera te  l/eterap. 
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THAT  FLAG  OF  TRUCE  AT  ANTIETAM. 


F.  H.  Venn,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recalls  and  states: 
In  answer  to  Comrade  Rowan,  of  Campbellsville, 
Miss.,  as  to  the  flag-  of  truce  at  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
bu’g  ( Antietam ).  mentioned  in  the  Veteran,  which 
incid'  nt  is  vividly  in  mv  mind,  will  say  that  at  the 
time  I believe  its  purpose  to  have  been  an  effort  to 
bury  the  dead  and  to  dispose  of  the  wounded,  who 
were  sadly  in  need  of  attention,  lying  between  the 
lines  and  exposed  to  both  fires.  The  orchard  spoken 
of,  and  previously  occupied  by  our  sharpshooters, 
was  situated  a little  in  advance  and  to  the  right  of 
our  line,  and,  surmising-  that  something-  unusual 
was  transpiring-,  owing-  to  the  sudden  cessation  of 
firing-  all  along-  the  line,  I walked  over  to  it.  Here  a 
severe  engagement  had  taken  place  on  the  previous 
day,  and  amongst  others  one  poor  fellow  patiently 
awaited  medical  aid  and  removal,  having  been  shot 
seven  times.  From  the  Federal  line  (Meagher’s 
Brigade)  I observed  the  waving  of  a white  flag, 
soon  to  be  responded  to  by  the  same  token  from  our 
line.  Two  couriers  now  leave  their  respective  lines, 
approach  each  other  and  meet  half  way  in  a slight 
declivity  of  a large  field  and,  after  a short  parley, 
separate  and  return  whence  they  came.  Anon  an 
officer  leaves  each  line,  each  accompanied  by  an 
Aide.  Feeling  an  interest  in  this  novt  1 spectacle, 
I prudently  leave  my  gun  in  the  corner  of  a fence 
and,  with  feelings  of  perfect  security,  owing  to  the 
proximity  to  the  officers  of  the  truce,  unconcernedly 
step  forward  and  watch  their  proceedings.  This 
conference,  headed  on  our  side  by  Gen.  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  when  closed, 
I very  properly  return  to  the  orchard  for  my  gun 
and  back  to  my  place  in  line. 

I was  a member  of  the  19th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
one  of  no  journalistic  fame.  During  the  war  the 
press  at  Richmond  exhausted  its  talent  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Brigade,  while  since 
the  war  our  home  press  tires  not  to  proclaim  the 
154th  the  paragon  of  our  army. 

I believe  Gen.  Prvor  was  in  command  of  our 
Brigade  on  this  auspicious  day,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know,  and  all  the  troops  on  this  part  of  the 
field  were  commanded  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  I re- 
member an  unusual  number  of  regimental  flags 
within  a small  compass,  proving  to  me  the  severity 
of  the  past  few  days’  engagement.  I felt  the  se- 
riousness of  the  situation  and  with  immeasurable 
satisfaction  beheld  the  intrepidity  of  Gen.  Hill. 
In  order  to  shield  us  from  the  batteries  of  the  ene- 
my, it  became  necessary  to  move  us  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  and  during  these  evolutions  I saw 
Gen.  Hill  on  horse  guiding  the  troops  with  stoic 
indifference,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  while  shot  and 
shell  plowed  up  the  ground  around  him.  At  that 
moment  I would  not  have  changed  my  humble  posi- 
tion to  the  exalted  one  of  major  general. 

Comrade  Rowan  will  probably  remember  another 
strange  and  remarkable  incident  having  occurred  on 
the  same  afternoon.  In  relating  this  to  a party  of 
friends  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  some  years  ago,  I 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  gladdening  the  heart  of  my 
friend  Dr.  B.  (Bruns),  F.  McKie  whojovfully  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  often  related  the  same  story  to  his 


incredulous  neighbors,  and  had  thereby  forfeited 
his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity.  The  incident 
simply  relates  the  caprice  of  a shell.  We  were  all 
lying  low  when  it  came  hurling  towards  us  with  a 
searching  sound,  alighting  at  the  head  of  our  line, 
recoiling  repeatedly  in  its  course,  but  each  time 
missing  a man.  At  the  lower  end,  away  to  the  left, 
a man  had  his  back  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  missile  came,  but,  fortunately,  by  the  time  it 
reached  him,  its  force  was  spent,  and,  falling  by  its 
own  weight,  it  gave  him  a final  tap  on  the  back  of 
his  cranium — a gentle  reminder  to  wake  up — but 
inflicting  no  wound. 

That  night,  or  the  following,  orders  were  whis- 
pered along  the  line  to  fall  back,  with  the  admoni- 
tion to  create  no  noise,  no  talking,  no  rattling  of 
canteens,  etc.,  and  in  retiring  no  sound  reached  our 
ears  save  the  twittering  of  the  night  birds.  Unim- 
peded by  artillery  or  army  wagons,  we  knew  that 
we  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field — except  the  dead. 
The  army  had  already  crossed. 


J.  H.  Robertson,  Marlin,  Texas,  (in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  Cleve  Rowan,  Campbellsville,  Miss  , for 
any  incidents  in  connection  with  the  hoisting  of  a 
white  flag  by  the  Federals  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, ) 

I was  in  Roger  A.  Pryor’s  Brigade,  and  was  in 
the  road  in  line  of  battle.  Gen.  Pryor  passed  in 
twenty  steps  of  me  in  going  to  and  coming  back 
from  the  white  flag.  I saw  him  when  he  rode  up 
to  the  Federals  that  had  the  white  flag,  about  half 
a mile  from  me.  They  met  in  an  open  field.  In  a 
few  minutes  General  Pryor  came  back  and,  as  he 
passed  us.  he  said:  ‘‘They  will  be  firing  in  fifteen 
minutes;”  but  in  about  two  minutes  they  opened 
fire.  I heard  at  the  time  that  the  white  flag  was 
hoisted  by  the  Federals  to  give  them  a chance  to 
get  their  wounded  out  of  the  apple  orchard.  I be- 
longed to  Company  H,  5th  Florida  Regiment,  Pry- 
or’s Brigade.  After  the  Sharpsburg  fight,  we  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Perry. 

I was  captured  at  Gettysburg  on  the  second  day 
of  the  battle,  in  Longstreet’s  charge,  taken  to  Fort 
Delaware  and  kept  a prisoner  till  the  11th  of  June, 
1895,  and  I got  to  my  home  in  Florida  on  the  28th 
day  of  June,  ’65.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
mv  old  friends  who  were  with  me  in  that  prison. 


J.  W.  Butt,  of  Duck  Hill,  Miss.,  was  a member 
of  Stanford’s  Battery,  under  Stewart  and  Cheat- 
ham in  Bragg’s  raid  into  Kentucky,  went  through 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  on  through  the  Georgia 
campaign,  then  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, and  escaped  unhurt,  surrendering  at  Meridian, 
Mi«s.,  May  10,  ’65.  Would  like  to  hear  from  any 
of  the“boys”  with  whom  he  served. 


At  the  annual  meeting  at  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
of  the  M.  M.  Parsons  Camp  No.  735,  U.  C.  V., 
Judge  W.  P.  Gibson  was  elected  Commander  and  D. 
P.  Woodruff,  Adjutant.  Mr.  Woodruff  states  that 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  gave  a dinner  at 
that  p ace  on  the  13th  inst.,  (at  a Democratic  rally) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  Home  at  Hig- 
ginsville,  Mo.,  by  which  they  cleared  $100.00. 
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DR.  C.  F.  FORCE,  FAITHFUL  CONFEDERATE. 


DR.  R.  D.  JACKSON,  BROOKWOOD,  ALA. 

Dr.  Charles  Fairchild  Force  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington City,  Feb.  9th,  1827.  His  mother.  Hannah 
Evans  Force,  was  from  Virginia  and  was  of  Scotch 
lineage.  When  the  Hugenots  fled  to  South  Caro- 
lina for  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  king  and 
clergy,  chief  among  them  was  his  ancestor,  Pierre 
La  Force. 

Gen.  Peter  Force,  the  father  of  Doctor  Force,  was 
twice  Mayor  of  Washington,  and  he  compiled  the 
American  Archives.  With  an  intense  interest  i n books 
and  a discriminating  literary  taste,  he  collected  a 
library  of  such  historical  value  that  it  was  purchas- 
ed by  the  United  States  Government  just  before  his 
death  in  1866. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Force  was  a great  favorite,  brave 
physically,  coura- 
geous morally,  and 
generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  a 
leader  among  his 
companions  in 
class  room  and  on 
campus.  His  spir- 
it of  adventure  and 
love  of  fun  often 
led  him  beyond 
the  laws  of  school, 
but  he  would, occa- 
sionally, have  fun 
anyhow. 

While  a boy  he 
left  home  with- 
out the  consent  of 
his  parents  and 
went  to  sea,  visit- 
ing China,  Japan, 
and  other  foreign 
countries.  He 
abandoned  the  sea 
at  the  solicitation 
of  his  mother. 

Dr.  Force  was  educated  in  Washington  and  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  taking  his  medical  course  at  Col- 
umbia College,  Washington,  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Miller,  an  eminent  physician,  and  to  whom  the 
Southern  people  will  ever  be  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness to  President  Davis  while  a prisoner.  Force 
was  a favorite  student  with  Dr.  Miller  and  did  the 
dissecting  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on  surgery. 

Dr.  Force  was  prompt  to  take  up  arms  for  his 
country  in  the  Mexican  War,  serving  with  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  under  Col.  Cross.  Afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  In  1860  be  was  health  officer  of  Wash- 
ington surgeon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  troops. 

Notwithstanding  his  father’s  opposition,  he  deter- 
mined to  cast  bis  lot  with  the  South  in  its  struggle 
for  constitutional  rights  and,  having  arranged  his 
business,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  familv  and  imme- 
diate friends  and,  crossing  the  Potomac  on  a dark 
and  stormy  night,  entered  the  Confederate  lines. 
He  made  his  way  to  Gen.  Rhodes’  headquarters 
where  his  brother  Henry  was,  being  a member  of  the 


General’s  staff.  There  he  met  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 

Gen.  Morgan  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Alabama 
and  raise  a regiment  for  Gen.  Forrest’s  cavalry. 
The  two  Force  brothers  accompanied  Gen.  Morgan 
to  Oxford,  Ala.,  where  he  soon  organized  his  regi- 
ment. Dr.  Force  was  “offered  any  position  in  the 
regiment,”  but  he  only  wanted  a place  in  the  line 
with  a good  gun.  However,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  act  as  adjutant  until  the  regiment  was  organized. 
He  was  offered  the  captaincy  of  a company,  but  de- 
clined, saying  the  men  should  select  a captain  from 
their  own  ranks — but  when  this  was  reporied  they 
elected  him  unanimously  and  this  tribute  affected 
him  so  deeply  that  he  accepted  the  trust,  and  no  com- 
pany in  the  Confederate  Army  loved  its  Captain 
more  than  this  company  did  Capt.  Force. 

During  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was  captur- 
ed and  taken  to  Johnson’s  Island,  along  with  Judge 
Lapsley,  of  Anniston,  Maj.  McCranlsbel  and  others. 

Eighteen  months  of  suffering  and  hardship  left 
him  such  a physical  wreck  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  burying  him,  he  was  exchanged.  A 
few  months  rest  in  Alabama  restored  him  to  his 
former  health  and  he  again  took  the  field,  continu- 
ing in  active  service  to  the  end,  he  and  Gen.  Morgan 
surrendering  together. 

A comfortable  home  awaited  him  in  Washington; 
but  he  had  identified  himself  so  thoroughly  with 
the  South,  had  fought  her  battles,  had  suffered 
much  for  her  sake,  and  he  now  determined  1o  cast 
his  lot  with  her  people.  In  the  old  town  of  Cahaba 
— once  the  Capital  of  the  State — Gen.  Morgan  had 
his  home;  thither  he  and  Dr.  Force  went,  to  take 
up  again  the  professions  which  each  had  abandon- 
ed at  duty’s  call. 

After  remaining  here  a short  while  he  moved  to 
Selma  and  formed  a co-partnership  with  the  writer 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  city.  While 
there  he  sought  and  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Mathews  of  Tuscaloosa. 

A few  years  after  marriage  his  health  again  fail- 
ed and,  finding  himself  unable  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships of  practice,  he  gave  it  up  and  entered  the 
hardware  business. 

He  was  devotedly  pious,  taught  a class  of  young 
ladies  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  was  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  exercised  a wonder- 
ful influence  over  young  men,  due  to  a never  failing 
sympathy  and  love. 

He  died  in  Selma  Aug.  4th,  1884.  His  life  was 
plain  and  simple,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a monument. 
He  was  a true  patriot,  a brave  soldier,  a good  citi- 
zen, a warm  friend  and  a sincere  Christian. 


Judge  C.  S.  Hays,  Mineola,  Texas:  I am  a na- 

tive Tennessean,  but  went  through  the  war  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Had  a dear  brother 
in  the  Tennessee  Army,  J.  C.  B.  Hays,  who  I un- 
derstood was  sent,  with  others,  from  Murfreesboro 
to  a small-pox  hospital  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was 
buried  there.  If  any  comrade  living  was  with  him 
in  his  last  moments,  I would  be  glad  to  know  him. 

Comrades  and  friends  by  giving  attention  to  such 
requests  will  render  greater  favors  than  they  think. 


Confederate  l/eterar? 
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WHERE  THE  VETERAN  IS 
SENT. 


The  following  list  includes 
the  subscriptions  at  places 
named  where  there  are  four 
or  more.  There  are  13,465  paid 
subscriptions,  at  2,709  poet- 
offices,  in  43  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  to  3 foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  printed  of 
this  edition  14,000  copies. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston  11 

Athens  11 

Benton  7 

Birmingham  60 

Camden  4 

Carrollton  10 

Decatur  13 

Demopolis  5 

Elkmont  18 

Epes  5 

Florence  20 

Greensboro  4 

Greenville  6 

Guntersville  10 

Hayneville  5 

Huntsville  27 

Jacksonville  16 

Livingston  18 

Lowndesboro  9 

Lower  Peachtree  10 

Mobile  6 

Montgomery  39 

Oxford  11 

Piedmont  26 

Scottsboro  6 

Beale  4 

Selma  6 

Bnowdoun  4 

Spring  Garden  6 

Troy  5 

Union  5 

Warrior  4 

Offices  with  three  each  6 

Offices  with  two  each  10 

Offices  with  one  each  124 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia  11 

Ben  Lomond  8 

Booneville  7 

Camden  12 

Conway  6 

DeWitt  4 

Fayetteville  10 

Fort  Smith  5 

Helena  14 

Hot  Springe  17 

Little  Rock  119 

Locksburg  7 

Magnolia  11 

Marion  6 

Morrlllton  11 

Newport  10 

Pine  Bluff  8 

Pocahontas  5 

Prairie  Grove  6 

Prescott  23 

Bearcy  12 

8pringdale  15 

Texarkana  4 

Van  Buren  7 

Wilton  5 

Offices  with  three  each  3 

Offices  with  two  each  9 

Offices  with  one  each  6S 


CALIFORNIA. 


Offices  with  three  each  2 

Offices  with  two  each  3 

Offices  with  one  each  15 

Santa  Anna  11 


CANADA. 


Offices  with  one  each  3 


COLORADO. 


Offices  with  three  0 

Offices  with  two  3 

Offices  with  ®ne  8 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington  59 


FLORIDA. 


Altoona  4 


Apalachicola  4 

Brooksvdle  17 

Cantonment  4 

Chipley  4 

Fernandina  12 

Inverness  4 

Jacksonville  98 

Lake  City  9 

Lakeland' 4 

Mariana  5 

Milton  6 

Monticello  13 

Ocala  19 

Orlando  17 

Pensacola  16 

Plant  City  4 

Quincy  4 

Sanford  19 

St.  Augustine  IS 

Tallahassee  4 

Tampa  69 

Welaka  4 

Offices  with  three  each  ....  3 

Offices  with  two  each  6 

Offices  with  one  each  46 


FOREIGN. 


Offices  with  one  each  2 


GEORGIA. 


Athens  41 

Atlanta  48 

Augusta  28 

Calhoun  6 

Canton  5 

Cartersville  12 

Columbus  7 

Covington  6 

Dalton  8 

Eatonton  10 

Greensboro  5 

Hawkinsville  34 

LaGrange  13 

Macon 60 

Madison  14 

Milledgeville  18 

Rome  10 

Savannah  38 

Union  Point  4 

Washington  18 

Offices  with  three  each 3 

Offices  with  two  each  9 

Offices  with  one  each  55 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago  30 

Offices  with  one  each  14 


INDIANA. 


Evansville  16 

Indianapolis  5 

Offices  with  two  1 

Offices  with  one  each  5 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


McAlester  9 

Offices  with  two  each  2 

Offices  with  one  each  28 


IOWA. 


Offices  with  one  each  10 


KANSAS. 


Coffeyville  7 

Hutchison  6 


KENTUCKY. 


Adairville  4 

Augusta  6 

Bardstown  6 

Bell  5 

Bowling  Green  55 

Bordley  4 

Chilesburgh  4 

Danville  12 

Elizabethtown  6 

Elkton  5 

Frankfort  4 

Franklin  32 

Fulton  10 

Georgetown  6 

Guthrie  6 

Harrodsburg  6 

Hanson  4 

Henderson  29 

Hopkinsville  14 

Kennedy  4 

Lawrenceburg  4 


La  Grange 4 

Lewisburg  5 

Lexington  38 

Louisville  59 

Madisoaville  6 

Marion  5 

Morganrield  8 

Nebo  4 

Newport  5 

Owensboro  43 

Owingsville  5 

Paducah  20 

Paris  8 

Pembroke  7 

Pine  Grove  5 

Richmond  8 

Russellville  11 

Shelbyville  10 

Slaughtersville  6 

Stamp. ng  Ground  7 

Stanford  9 

Sturgis  7 

Trenton  12 

Versailles  6 

Winchester  19 

Offices  with  three  each 10 

Offices  with  two  each  19 

Offices  with  one  each  115 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite  City  12 

Arcadia  8 

Bastrop  10 

Baton  Rouge  6 

Berwick  5 

Grand  Cane  7 

Jackson  13 

Lake  Charles  11 

Lettsworth  8 

Mansfield  14 

New  Orleans  90 

Opelousas  " 5 

Patterson  4 

Plaquemine  6 

Rayville  4 

Ruston  9 

Shreveport  58 

Smithland  7 

St.  Patrick  8 

Thibodaux  8 

Wilson  6 

Offices  with  three  each 5 

Offices  with  two  each  11 

Offices  with  one  each  52 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis  5 

Baltimore  71 

Cumberland  14 

Pikesville  6 

Offices  with  three  1 

Offices  with  two  1 

Offices  with  one  each  12 


MINNESOTA. 


St.  Paul  7 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pass  Christian  4 

Port  Gibson  5 

Senatobia  7 

Scranton  17 

Shell  Mound  5 

Terry  4 

Utica  9 

Vicksburg  40 

Water  Valley  14 

West  Point  10 

Winona  39 

Woodville  20 

Yazoo  City  20 

Offices  with  three  each  13 

Offices  with  two  each  26 

Offices  with  one  each  Ill 


MISSOURI. 


Bolivar  8 

Cape  Girardeau  4 

Carthage  10 

Columbia  4 

Exeter  10 

Fredericktown  4 

Golden  City  4 

Higginsville  15 

Huntsville  9 

Independence  20 

Jefferson  City  5 

Joplin  4 

Kansas  Ci'ty  8 

Kearney  4 

Knobnoster  8 

Lamar  9 

Lee’s  Summit  4 

Lexington  17 

Liberty  23 

Louisiana  6 

Mexico  8 

Marshall  4 

Moberly  11 

Morrisville  6 

Odessa  16 

Page  City  5 

Palmyra  8 

Pleasant  Hill  9 

Salisbury  6 

Sedalia  4 

Seneca  4 

Springfield  53 

St.  Louis  57 

Warrenshurg  15 

Offices  with  three  each  4 

Offices  with  two  each  8 

Offices  with  one  each  102 


MONTANA. 


Offices  with  one  each  2 


NEBRASKA. 


Offices  with  one  each  3 


NEVADA. 


Offices  with  three  each  1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Boston  4 

Offices  with  three  1 

Offices  with  one  each  3 


MICHIGAN. 


Offices  with  two  1 

Offices  with  one  each  10 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory  7 

Booneville  12 

Brookhaven  11 

Byhalia  4 

Centreville  6 

Cold  water  6 

Columbus  23 

Corinth  13 

Crystal  Springs  34 

Duck  Hill  4 

Edwards  8 

Fayette  9 

Hazlehurst  13 

Holly  Springs  8 

Jackson  10 

Kosciusko  6 

Lexington  6 

Louisville  6 

McComb  City  10 

Macon  29 

Meridian  34 

Natchez  26 

Nettleton  12 


Offices 

with 

one  each  — 

..  1 

NEW 

JERSEY. 

Offices 

with 

two  each  

...  1 

Offices 

with 

one  each  — 

..  7 

NEW 

MEXICO. 

Offices 

with 

two  each  — 

...  2 

Offices 

with 

one  each  . . . 

. ..  4 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  .. 

Brooklyn  ... 

...  5 

Offices 

with 

one  each  . . . . 

. . 6 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville  20 

Beotonville  4 

Bryson  City  4 

Goldsboro  14 

Hickory  4 

Mt.  Airy  7 

Newton  4 

Raleigh  5 

Salem  6 

Salisbury  18 

Smithfield  4 

Sutherlands  5 

Wilmington  16 

Winston  50 
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Offices  with  two  each  9 

Offices  with  one  each  58 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati  8 


OKLAHOMA. 

Offices  with  one  each  7 


OREGON. 


Portland  5 

Roseburg  4 

Offices  with  one  each  2 


PENNSLYVANIA. 


Philadelphia  4 

Offices  with  one  each  5 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Aiken  

Anderson  

Belton  

Bradley  

Charleston  

Columbia  

Darlington  

Edgefield  

Florence  

Greenville  

Greenwood  

Johnston  

Manning  

Marion  

Newberry  

Ninety-six  

Orangeburg  C.  H 

Pelzer  

Rock  Hill  

Salley  

Trenton  

Wagener  

Offices  with  three  each 
Offices  with  two  each 
Offices  with  one  each 


18 
, 8 
. 4 
. 4 
.142 
20 
. 10 
. 16 
. 6 
6 
19 
. 4 
. 4 
. a 
. 23 
. 6 
. 22 
. 21 
. 8 
. 5 
. 6 
. 8 
. 5 
. 13 
. 73 


TENNESSEE. 


Ashland  City  

Ashwood  

Auburn  - 

Baker  

Belleview  

Belibuckle  

Bigby  ville  

Biilingsly  

Bristol  

Brownsville  

Burns  

Camden  

Carthage  

Carter’s  Creek  . . . 
Castaiian  Springs 

Chattanooga  

Chapel  Hill  

Clarksville  

Collierville  

Cookeville  

Crescent  

Culleoka  

Columbia  

Oornersville  

Covington  

Deeherd  

Dover  

Dickson  

Dresden  

Dyersburg  

Eagleville  

Enon  College  

Erin  

Fayetteville  

Florence  

Fountain  Creek  .. 

Flynn’s  Lick  

Franklin  

Gainesboro  

Gallatin  

Gibson  

Goodlettsville  .... 

Hampshire  

Hickory  Wythe  .. 

Howell  

Humboldt  

Huntingdon  

Hurricane  Switch 

Harts  ville  

Holt’s  Corner  


5 

6 
4 
9 
4 

22 

4 

5 
8 

14 

6 

, 8 

7 

4 

5 

50 
. 4 
. 39 
. 38 
. 5 
. 4 
. 11 
.131 
. 4 
. 7 
. 6 
. 5 
. 22 
. 12 
. 11 
. 9 
. 9 
. 25 
. 48 
..  8 
. 4 
. 4 
. 60 
. 12 
. 34 
. 4 
. 11 
. 6 
. 4 
. 5 
. 34 
. 4 
. 4 
. 28 
. 4 


Jackson  46 

Knoxville  36 

Lawrenceburg  6 

Lav  erg  ne  6 

Offices  with  three  each  44 

Leiper’s  Fork  4 

Lipscomb  6 

Lebanon  16 

Leftwieh  4 

Lewisburg  16 

Lynchburg  20 

Lynn  ville  26 

Martin  20 

Manchester  22 

Milan  11 

Morristown  5 

Mossy  Creek  4 

McMinnville  8 

Mulberry  • 5 

Memphis  93 

McKenzie  54 

Mt.  Pleasant  26 

Murfreesboro  97 

Nashville  431 

Newbem  13 

Newport  11 

Nolensville  5 

Paragon  Mills  6 

Paris  20 

Petersburg  10 

Porterfield  4 

Port  Royal  10 

Pikeville  6 

Pulaski  25 

Rankin’s  Depot  9 

Riddle  ton  5 

Rubinson  Forks  4 

Rockvale  4 

Rome  4 

Rudderville  4 

Rogersville  11 

Sadiersville  4 

Santa  Fe  5 

Savannah  7 

Selmer  5 

Somerville  4 

Sparta  21 

Spring  Hill  9 

Saundersville  6 

Sewanee  5 

Sharon  8 

Shelby  ville  39 

Shonn’s  X Roads  5 

Silvertop  5 

Smyrna  10 

South  Pittsburg  14 

Springfield  14 

Stanton  9 

Station  Camp  5 

Sweetwater  8 

Tennesee  Ridge  6 

Tiptonville  11 

Tobaccoport  5 

Thompson  Station  5 

Trezevant  5 

Tracy  City  17 

Trenton  30 

Tullahoma  17 

Union  City  77 

Unionville  5 

Verona  4 

Waco  5 

Warrens  burg  7 

Wartrace  15 

Waveriy  9 

Winchester  15 

Woodland  Mills  4 

Woo  1 worth  6 

Woodbury  4 

Yorkville  6 

Offices  with  three  each  38 

Offices  with  two  each  86 

Offices  with  one  each  286 


TEXAS. 


Alvin  4 

Alvarado  20 

Archer  City  4 

Austin  60 

Athens  6 

Axtell  4 

Bastrop  6 

Beaumont  4 

Beleherville  10 

Bells  12 

Belton  36 

Bogota  5 

Bonham  17 

Brady  23 

Breckinridge  10 

Brenham  25 

Brownwood  13 

Bryan  51 

Calvert  11 

Cameron  6 


Canadian  

Canton  

Cedar  Creek  .. 

Celeste  

Center  Point  .. 

Ch;co  

Childress  

Cleburne  

Coliege  Station 

Columbia  

Coleman  

Comanche  

Commerce  

Corpus  Christi 

Corsicana  

Cuero  

Dallas  

Decatur  

DeKalb  

DeDeon  

Del  Rio  

Denton  

Dexter  

Eliasville  

Era  

El  Paso  

Ennis  

Fairfield  

Floresville  

Forestburg  

Forest:  n 

Fort  Worth  ... 

Forney  

Gainesville  

Galveston  

Gatesville  

Giddings  

Glen  Rose  

Goldwaite  

Gonzales  

Graham  

Grand  View  ... 

Groesbeek  

Hamilton  

Hempstead  .... 

Henrietta  

Holland  

Houston  

Kaufman  

Italy  

Jacksboro  

Jasper  

Kemp  

Kerrville  

Killeen  

Ladonia  

La  Grange  — 

Lampasas  

Lancaster  

Lansing  

Livingston  

Llaro  

Lott  

Lubbock  

Luting  

Marlin  

McGregor  

McKinney  

Meridian  

Memphs  

Mexia  

Milford  

Minneola  

Montague  

Mt.  Pleasant  .. 
Mt.  Vernon  — 

Navasota  

Pa  nt  Rock  — 

Palestine  

Palmer  

Paradise  

Paris  

Poetry  

Red  Rock  

Richmond  

Ripley  

Rising  Star  ... 

Rockwall  

Ros=ton  

Saiado  

San  Antonio  .. 
San  Augustine 

San  Saba  

Seguin  

Seymour  

Sherman  

Strawn  

Taylor  

Tehuacana  — 

Temple  

Terrell  

Travis  

Waco  

Waxahachie  . 
Weatherford  . 
Wellborn  


6 

10 

•7 

4 


5 

35 

5 

9 
41 
. 18 

5 

, 11 

4 

. 6 
60 

7 
16 
11 

, 12 
13 

8 

, 4 
. 9 
25 
. 10 

5 

. 5 
. 7 
, 9 
. 97 
. 13 
46 
.124 
. 28 
, 8 
. 21 
. 6 
. 15 
. 28 
. 5 
. 15 
. 28 
. 9 
. 6 
. 5 
. 58 
. 8 
. 10 
. 7 
. 4 
. 10 
. 30 
. 6 
. 6 
. 16 
. 20 
. 8 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 15 
. 18 
. 13 
. 18 
. 24 
. 42 
. 8 
. 5 
. 25 
. IS 
. 8 
. 16 
. 7 
. 6 
. 10 
. 5 
. 21 
. 25 
. 4 
. 37 
. 4 
. 4 
. 6 
. 4 
. 4 
. 22 
. 13 
. 5 
. 23 
. 4 
. 4 
. 6 
. 5 
. 28 
. 6 
. 5 
. 15 
. 12 
. 35 
. 5 
. 58 
. 41 
. 12 
. 12 


Whitesboro  9 

Wichita  Fails  6 

Wills’  Point  15 

Wrightsboro  9 

Offices  with  two  each  76 

Offices  with  one  each  280 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria  39 

Charlottesville  5 

Culpeper  '. ..  5 

Danville  5 

Fredericksburg  4 

Harrisonburg  7 

Lynchburg  12 

Manassas  4 

Matthews  9 

Norfolk  12 

Petersburg  11 

Portsmouth  23 

Radford  8 

Richmond  114 

Staunton  4 

Strasburg  14 

Wellington  4 

West  Point  16 

Williamsburg  5 

Woodstock  6 

Offices  with  three  each  6 

Offices  with  two  each  10 

Offices  with  one  each  107 


WASHINGTON. 


Offices  with  one  each  6 


WISCONSIN. 


Offices  with  three  1 

Offices  with  one  1 


WYOMING. 


Offices  with  one  each  4 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston  * 

Huntington  ‘ 

Romney  < 

Offices  with  three  each  i 

Offices  with  two  each  3 

Offices  with  one  each  25 


POSTOFFICES  IN  EACH 
STATE. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Co.orado  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Foreign  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  — 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  Tork  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Oklahoma  Territory 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina  

Tennesseee  

Texas  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


.179 
.118 
, 20 
. 10 
2 

, 90 
. 4 
95 
. 15 
. 8 
. 34 
. 10 
. 15 
. 95 
, 95 
. 4 
. 18 
. 5 
. 10 
. 3 
.198 
.165 
. 2 
. 3 
. 1 
. 1 
. 9 
. 6 
. 8 
. 87 
. 16 
. 4 
. 9 
. 5 
.131 
.565 
.681 
.144 
. 32 
. 6 
. 2 
. 4 
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RIVER  BATTERIES  AT  FORT  DONELSON. 


Story  of  the  Terrific  Bombardment,  by  Capt.  Ross, 
with  Extracts  from  Accounts  by  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  and  Admiral  Walke. 


Rev.  Edward  B.  Ross  writes  from  Rossview,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Tenn.,  inclosing  extracts  from  the 
private  journal  of  his  deceased  brother,  Captain 
(afterwards  Brigadier  General)  R.  R.  Ross,  C.  S.  A., 
in  which  he  describes  the  action  between  the  gun- 
boats and  the  river  batteries  at  Fort  Donelson,  Feb. 
13-14,  1863.  They  were  written  shortly  after  the 
battle,  while  the  scenes  were  fresh  and  vivid.  The 
account  shows  how  these  men,  with  hardly  any  drill- 
ing, stood  bravely  by  their  guns  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  and  drove  back  that  most 
formidable  fleet  of  gunboats  flushed  with  their  re- 
cent victory  at  Fort  Henry.  General  Grant  saga- 
ciously determined  to  force  the  fleet  by  the  batteries 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  if  possible,  of  the 
Southern  Army.  It  was  a brilliant  victory  for  the 
Confederates,  and  perhaps  the  only  instance  during 
our  great  war  in  which  a Federal  fleet  attempted  to 
pass  a land  battery  or  fort  and  failed. 


Reuben  R.  Ross 


was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County, 
Tenn.,  April  17, 
1830.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the 
West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  he 
studied  under  his 
father,  Professor 
James  Ross,  of  the 
Masonic  College,  at 
Clarksville.  In 
1853  he  graduated 
from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  the 
classmate  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  Gen- 
eral Hood,  and 
other  distin- 
guished  military 
heroes. 

' Soon  after  grad- 
gen.  r.  r.  ross,  u.s.  a.  uation  he  resigned 

his  commission  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  regular  United  States  Army,  and 
taught  a semi-military  school  near  Clarksville  until 
the  outbreak  of  war,  when  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service.  He  strongly  advocated  the  early  for- 
mation of  corps  armed  with  muskets,  picks,  and 
shovels.  This  was  considered  visionary  at  the  time, 
but  before  the  war  ended  almost  every  well- 
equipped  army  had  such  a corps.  He  became  cap- 
tain of  the  Maury  County  (Tenn.)  Artillery,  which  he 
led  into  the  river  batteries  just  as  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson  was  about  to  begin.  His  journal  gives  the 
appended  account: 

I arrived  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  the  day  previous  to  the  first  attack  of 


the  gunboats.  General  Pillow  told  me  that  men 
were  wanted  at  the  river  batteries.  I told  the  com- 
pany what  was  desired  aud  what  was  required  of 
them,  making  a full  explanation  to  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. I told  them,  as  General  Pillow  had 
told  me,  that  it  was  the  post  of  danger,  but  the  post 
of  honor.  Every  man  declared  that  the  post  of  hon- 
or was  the  one  he  wanted.  In  a word,  the  Maury 
County  (Tenn.)  Artillery  believed,  when  they  went 
down  to  the  river  battery,  that,  in  the  desperate  bat- 
tle which  was  about  to  come  on,  they  would  not  sur- 
vive with  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  number. 
General  Pillow  had  promised  to  have  the  guns  pro- 
tected by  bomb  proof  casements;  but  they  were  not 
yet  constructed,  and  the  battle  was  hourljr  expect- 
ed. The  companies  in  the  batteries  were  under  the 
Bame  apprehension  of  the  danger  they  incurred  in 
doing  that  duty.  Indeed,  the  whole  army,  from 
what  I saw  and  heard,  believed  that  the  great  dan- 
ger lay  in  the  gunboats;  that  the  land  forces  were 
safe  if  only  the  gunboats  could  be  driven  back.  The 
companies  in  the  batteries  were  infantry,  trained  by 
Captain  Culbertson  (one  of  the  first  officers  in  the 
Confederate  Army)  to  do  -work  as  artillerymen. 
Captain  Beaumont’s  and  a portion  of  Captain  Gor- 
ham’s companies  (Sugg’s  Tennessee  Regiment)  were 
serving  the  8-gun,  32  pdr.  battery. 

Arriving  at  the  river.  I found  the  defenses  were 
as  follows:  First,  and  lowest  down,  an  8-gun  battery 
of  32  pdrs.,  with  a 10  inch  Columbiad  on  the  left  of 
them.  These  w’ere  placed  in  a strong  but  rough 
siege  battery,  with  natural  earthen  traverses,  most- 
ly revetted  with  hurdles  of  sapwood,  capped  be- 
tween embrasures  with  sandbags,  the  embrasures 
lined  as  usual  with  rawffiide.  There  were  no  bomb 
proofs  or  roofs  of  any  kind.  The  upper  battery  was 
a barbette  battery  without  any  traverses.  During 
the  several  nights  of  the  action  embrasures  were 
made,  and  greater  safety  secured,  by  filling  in  be- 
tween muzzles  with  sandbags.  This  battery  con- 
tained twm  32-pdr.  seacoast  howitzers,  which  were  of 
no  use  whatever  in  the  action;  and  one  of  the  32-pdr. 
guns  was  dismounted  early  in  the  action,  by  which 
Captain  Dixon  wras  killed  before  the  main  bombard- 
ment came  on;  so  that  when  the  fleet  attacked  there 
were  only  seven  32’s,  the  10-inch  Columbiad  and  the 
rifle  that  could  return  their  fire,  making  nine  guns 
in  all  which  repulsed  the  gunboats. 

Our  company  reached  the  battery  about  half  past 
eight  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  and  I com- 
menced the  drill.  Captain  Dixon  assigned  my  com- 
pany to  serve  the  Columbiad  of  the  lower  battery 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  battery.  I should  have 
mentioned  that  the  rifle  and  Columbiad  were  cast 
apparently  in  the  same  mold,  and  were  mounted 
upon  the  same  carriage,  a center-point  chassis,  car- 
riage and  chassis  made  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
combined.  They  were  most  excellent  guns  and  car- 
riages. [It  was  one  of  these  that  the  land  forces 
knew  as  “ Long  Tom,”  and  in  the  terrific  bombard- 
ment its  deep,  muttering,  “ earth-trembling  ” sound 
wmuld  give  joy  and  hope,  expressed  by  the  rebel  yell 
as  it  never  before  had  been  heard. — Editor  Vet- 
eran.] 

Sparkman,  my  First  Lieutenant,  with  a detach- 
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ment  of  men,  served  the  Columbiad.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  a Lieutenant  Bedford.  I suppose  we  had 
drilled  half  an  hour  when  Bedford  came  and  notified 
me  that  the  gunboats  were  coming.  As  I said  be- 
fore, Captain  Culbertson  had  immediate  command 
of  the  eight  32’s.  Only  a single  gunboat  engaged 
us  that  morning.  She  appeared  above  the  bend, 
took  position,  and  opened  fire  on  us.  Though  two 
and  one-fourth  miles  off,  her  shot  and  shell  reached 
us  with  perfect  facility.  We  mostly  answered  her 
with  the  rifle,  firing  only  a few  rounds  from  the  Co- 
lumbiad. The  rifle  did  fine  service,  striking,  with 
an  elevation  of  thirteen  and  one-half  degrees,  prob- 
ably four  or  five  times  out  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
shots  fired.  She  drew  off  after  about  forty-minutes’ 
bombardment,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them  that 
evening.  No  one  was  killed  or  any  damage  done  by 
this  boat.  Her  object  was,  we  suppose,  to  learn 
something  of  our  guns  and  get  the  range.  We  fired 
the  rifle  as  many  times  as  we  were  able.  That  after- 
noon was  spent  in  perfecting  the  drill.  In  the  mean- 
time the  land  fight  began,  as  was  shown  by  the  re 
ports  of  musketry  and  light  artillery.  Toward  night- 
fall the  guns  were  arranged  for  night  firing,  and  we 
slept  in  batteries  with  vigilant  guards  on  the  look- 
out. General  Pillow  came  round  during  or  soon 
after  the  firing  and  said  much  to  encourage  us. 

We  expected  an  attack  from  the  fleet  early  on 
Thursday  morning,  but  only  a single  boat  came  up 
again.  She  was  armed  with  powerful  rifles,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  taking  advantage  of 
knowledge  gained  by  the  boat  of  Wednesday;  for, 
knowing  where  the  rifle  was  situated,  she  fired  four- 
teen rifle  bombs  in  and  about  our  battery  in  the 
course  of  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Oth- 
ers she  fired  at  the  lower  battery  (I  supposed  at  the 
Columbiad),  and  many  promiscuously  over  the  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  situated  the  fort.  These 
were  elongated  Parrot  shells  of  42  and  maybe  high- 
er caliber.  One  of  them  dismounted  a 32-pdr.,  by  a 
bolt  from  which  Captain  Dixon  was  killed.  An- 
other plowed  through  the  fortification  on  the  hill 
above  us,  killing  one  infantry  soldier  and  wounding 
two  others.  Still  another  ricochetted  on  the  hilltop, 
passed  through  three  strong  cabins  built  of  eight 
and  ten-inch  logs,  mostly  cutting  their  logs  in  two, 
then  through  a shanty,  and  finished  by  killing  a 
mule.  This,  too,  was  at  a distance  from  the  huts  of 
two  and  one-half  miles.  We  were  able,  against  a 
single  boat,  to  hide  ourselves  from  every  shot  by 
dropping  down  when  we  saw  their  smoke  gush  from 
the  portholes.  This  bombardment  began  at  about 
9.30,  and  continued  until  11  A.M.  We  fired  the  rifle 
at  her  sixteen  to  eighteen  times,  and  must  have 
struck  a third  of  that  number.  I suppose  we  had 
fired  half  a dozen  rounds  when  Captain  Dixon  was 
killed.  Poor  fellow!  How  I grieved  at  kis  loss! 
A cannon  ball  entered  the  embrasure  near  which  he 
happened  to  be  stationed,  and  knocked  off  a cheek, 
from  which  a screwbolt  flew  out  and  killed  him. 

Supposing  by  this  time,  from  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  bombardment,  that  the  general  attack 
by  the  fleet  would  be  postponed  till  at  least  another 
day,  I prepared  to  fire  on  the  gunboat  which  was  to 
come  up  this  evening.  I imagined  that  I could  al- 


ready see  the  effect  of  prompt  and  vigorous  firing 
which  we  had  heretofore  practiced.  I,  therefore, 
concluded  that  I would  fire  at  them  just  as  soon  as 
enough  of  the  boat  passed  the  point  to  aim  at.  Fur- 
thermore, I thought  that  I would  aim  all  the  guns 
of  the  upper  battery  at  the  same  point;  and  when 
the  boat  arrived  there,  as  seen  by  the  telescope,  I 
would  give  the  command  for  all  the  lanyards  to  be 
pulled  at  once.  The  rifle  had  already  been  trained 
to  that  point,  and  we  knew  exactly  what  elevation 
to  give  it.  To  the  howitzers  we  gave  the  highest 
elevation  and  the  same  direction.  The  black  smoke 
showed  about  3 P.M.  that  the  boat  was  coming. 
We  loaded,  pointed  and  elevated  all  the  three  guns, 
and  placed  the  men  at  the  lanyards.  Then,  taking 
a convenient  position  with  the  telescope,  I awaited 
her  arrival.  When  the  chimneys  cleared  the  re- 
motest brushwood,  the  word  “Fire!”  was  given. 
If  the  guns  were  aimed  properly,  they  were  bound 
to  strike  in  their  rear,  and  I cared  not  how  close  to 
the  chimneys,  as  the  boilers  must  be  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. We  hoped  to  be  able  to  see  the  effect  of 
these  shells.  The  large  quantity  of  smoke,  how- 
ever, prevented  any  of  the  projectiles  from  being 
seen;  but  the  effect  of  this  simultaneous  discharge 
was  soon  visible.  This  boat  remained  up  only  long 
enough  to  fire  one  round,  and  then  fell  back  to  load, 
as  we  supposed.  Her  firing,  too,  was  the  most  in- 
efficient we  had  yet  seen  on  account  of  the  hurry 
with  which  it  appeared  to  be  delivered.  We  loaded 
our  rifle,  and  fired  as  fast  as  we  could  take  aim. 
Each  time  as  she  returned  we  had  the  rifle  aimed 
for  her,  firing  at  the  same  point  of  the  boat.  After 
the  third  return,  she  lay  behind  the  brushwood,  out 
of  view  from  our  battery,  and  fired  on  the  lower 
battery,  which,  being  to  our  left  some  rods,  was  still 
in  her  view.  We  turned  the  rifle  upon  the  point 
behind  which  we  could  judge  by  the  top  of  her  chim- 
neys she  lay,  and  still  fired  on  her.  Again  she  moved 
lower  down  with  her  firing  on  the  lower  battery, 
and  again  we  turned  our  rifle  for  her.  . . . She 

withdrew,  gradually  driven  off  by  it.  Not  one  of 
her  shot  or  shell  did  us  harm.  The  32-pdrs.  had  as 
yet  fired  none,  the  distance  being  too  great  for  them, 
and  the  Columbiad  had  fired  only  a few  times. 

This  was  Thursday,  the  13th.  It  was  a pleasant 
day,  but  night  set  in  with  gloom  and  rain.  Before 
eight  o’clock  the  rain  had  changed  to  partial  snow, 
which  rendered  everything  invisible  beyond  a few 
paces.  I had  ridden  up  to  Dover  after  nightfall  to 
attend  to  some  business.  When  the  darkness  and 
snow  became  so  thick,  I began  to  fear  that  the  fleet 
might  attempt  a passage  under  its  cover,  and  has- 
tened back  to  the  battery  under  serious  apprehen- 
sion, as  no  one  else  was  practiced  in  aiming  the  rifle. 
My  alarm  was  much  increased,  soon  after  setting 
out  on  my  return,  at  the  sound  of  a concert  of  whis- 
tles of  many  different  tones  below  the  bend.  Hur- 
rying to  the  battery,  I found  that,  though  men  were 
on  the  lookout,  nothing  further  had  taken  place. 
Thinking  over  the  matter,  I could  see  nothing  to 
prevent  their  coming  up.  To  let  them  know  that 
we  were  on  the  lookout,  I ordered  the  battery  to  be- 
gin firing.  The  first  two  rounds  we  fired  as  nearly 
in  the  different  directions  of  the  day  firing  as  we 
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were  able,  the  rain  having  destroyed  all  our  chalk 
marks  for  night  firing.  The  third  and  last  round 
we  placed  in  a loaded  percussion  shell,  pointed  the 
gun  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  to  the  right,  away  over 
the  forest,  gave  it  its  highest  elevation,  and  fired, 
with  a hope  of  striking  three-fourths  or  a mile  below 
the  bend.  We  soon  were  without  further  appre- 
hension until  just  before  day,  when,  again  fearing 
that  a surprise  might  be  attempted,  I fired  the  rifle 
three  times  down  the  river  and  over  the  timber. 


VIVID  SCENE  OF  FORT  DONELSON  DURING  THE  SIEGE. 


I must  not  omit  to  mention  the  services  of  Colonel 
Bailey  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robb,  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Tennessee  Regiment,  in  gradually  improving 
the  upper  battery  at  all  intervals  between  the  bom- 
bardments. Not  a night,  however  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable, that  their  presence  and  encouraging 
words  did  not  give  evidence  of  their  perseverance 
and  patriotism.  In  behalf  of  the  artillerymen,  I 
must  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  them  and  the 
various  captains  of  their  regiments,  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  repay.  Our  boys  brought  down  ready 
cooked  provisions  for  us,  and  our  meals  wrere  pleas- 
ant by  being  unexpected,  and  frequently  caught  us 
with  fine  appetites,  of  which  we  were  not  conscious 
before. 

Friday  morning  the  sun  arose  so  bright  that  the 
lleet  could  not  attack  us,  sunrise  being  immediately 
in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  Sharpshooters  began 
practicing  on  us  from  a house  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  off,  situated  on  a hill  on  our  bank  of  the  river, 
and- within  good  range  of  the  lower  battery.  A con- 
ference with  Captain  Culbertson  on  the  subject  re- 
sulted in  our  firing  a few  rounds  of  grape  and  shell 
at  the  house,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  their  balls. 
This  was  about  8.30  A.M.  Still  no  gunboat  ap- 
peared. I have  seldom  seen  a more  piercing  wind 
than  blew  that  morning.  At  about  nine  we  discov- 
ered a vast  number  of  transports  in  the  river  below 
the  bend,  visible  only  by  their  chimneys;  and  look- 
ing closer  with  telescopes,  we  could  see,  by  the  help 
of  the  snow,  a dark,  continuous  line  of  men  passing 
the  remote  bend  of  the  river.  Cavalry  and  infantry 
in  great  numbers,  we  found,  were  debarking  and 
marching  round  to  reinforce  the  enemy’s  line.  I 
consulted  Colonel  Bailey  as  to  the  propriety  of  an- 
noying them  with  shells  from  the  rifle  and  Colum- 


biad.  He  at  length  agreed  to  send  a courier  to  ask 
permission  from  General  Floyd.  About  1 P.M.  au- 
thority came  from  him  to  do  so.  By  this  time  the 
landing  of  the  troops  had  ceased,  however,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  but  the  transports.  As  we  had  plenty 
of  ammunition  for  our  long-range  guns,  I proposed 
to  Captain  Culbertson  to  fire  shell  among  them, 
as,  by  the  abrupt  bend  in  the  river,  they  were  but 
little  farther  off  than  at  the  bend.  He  consented, 
although  fearing  that  it  might  draw  out  a bom- 
bardment; ” but  I argued  that  we  would  have  them 
at  a disadvantage.  We  had  not  fired  more  than 
two  rounds  before  numerous  columns  of  white 
steam  showed  that  the  transports  were  moving  off. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  columns  of  black  smoke 
showed  us  that  something  else  was  going  on.  We 
prepared  as  usual,  and  did  not  allow  the  first  boat 
to  half  clear  the  bend  without  a shot  from  our  rifle, 
which  we  kept  up  unceasingly.  Soon  another  boat 
came  in  view,  and  then  another,  till  four  were 
abreast.  There  was  delay  till  each  one  came  up 
separately  and  arranged  itself  in  line  of  battle. 
They  then  advanced,  firing  as  they  came.  We  had 
expected  that,  when  the  fleet  advanced,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  fire  of  each 
gun  as  we  had  done  with  a single  boat.  The  four 
boats  kept  up  a fire  too  continuous  to  allow  screen- 
ing; and  when  two  more  came  into  view,  forming  a 
second  line,  all  raining  shot  and  shell  upon  us,  we 
quit  hiding  altogether.  I only  left  the  rifle  sight 
long  enough  to  allow  time  for  firing,  and  “ pointed  ” 
even  while  running  into  battery.  I singled  out  their 
left-hand  boat  for  the  rifle.  Still  they  came  on,  ap- 
parently unharmed,  until  they  reached  a slight  un- 
dulation in  the  bank  on  the  side  where  the  boat  was 
that  I was  firing  at,  when  she  turned  and  went  to 
the  shore.  I thought  that  she  might  be  about  to 
sink,  or  at  least  in  great  distress,  and  commenced 
firing  on  the  next  boat.  They  all  held  back  till  she 
returned  to  the  line,  when  they  proceeded  on  their 
advance.  They  wTere  now  about  passing  the  “ block- 
ade,” a place  where  trees  had  been  placed  in  the 
river  the  summer  before  to  make  an  obstruction. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Columbiad  had  fired  only  a few 
rounds,  but  now  added  greatly  to  our  courage  by  the 
hope  wdiich  her  tremendous  report  inspired.  No  32- 
pdr.  had  been  fired.  Captain  Culbertson  had  ar- 
ranged all  their  pointblanks  for  the  “ blockade,” 
and  waited  until  they  got  within  that  range.  The 
first  round  from  that  battery  was  fired  at  nearly  the 
same  time  by  all  the  guns,  and  the  report  was  tre- 
mendous. The  cannonade  wms  then  at  its  utmost, 
and  beyond  anything  ever  seen  by  any  of  the  parties 
engaged.  Not  infrequently  did  all  our  guns  open 
nearly  together.  The  air  above  and  around  us  was 
full  of  shot,  solid,  case,  and  shell,  while  the  river  be- 
low was  almost  a continuous  spray. 

About  this  time  several  feats  of  great  personal 
daring  wrere  performed  in  our  battery.  Though  the 
bombardment  was  terrific,  one  shell  cutting  off  the 
rear  of  a casemate  carriage  within  ten  feet  of  the 
epaulement,  another  bursting  within  the  fort  so  as 
to  throw  earth  quite  all  over  us,  and  any  number  of 
grape  and  fragments  of  shells  passing  around  and 
through  us,  still  nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  effi- 
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ciency  of  those  immediately  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. To  illustrate : One  of  our  balls  refused  to  go 
down,  s'topping  halfway  in  the  bore;  and  all  efforts 
to  drive  it  down  with  rammers  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. The  boats  were  advancing,  and  things  were 
looking  serious.  Ten  or  twelve  men  were  ordered  to 
leave  thp  batteries  and  find  a log  long  and  large 
enough  to  fit  the  rifle.  This  they  soon  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  they  mounted  the 
parapet  and  drove  the  ball  home.  After  firing  this 
load,  these  same  men  took  the  sponge,  swabbed  out 
the  bore  With  copious  water  sufficient  to  soften  the 
dirt  already  dried  and  stiffened  by  the  heat;  and 
then,  applying  the  rifler,  cut  the  dirt  from  each  of 
the  six  grooves  until  loose;  then  sponged,  thorough- 
ly cleaning,  and  ended  by  greasing  the  sponge  well 
and  applying  the  same  thoroughly  to  the  entire  bore. 
We  were  then  able  to  resume  the  firing  at  any  time. 
Several  times  before  during  the  previous  bombard- 
ments had  the  rifler  been  applied.  Once  again  dur- 
ing the  fleet  attack,  the  rammer  of  the  rifle  was 
thrown  over  the  parapet  in  suddenly  jerking  it  out, 
when  the  No.  1 immediately  jumped  down  into  the 
battery.  I told  him  that  we  must  have  the  rammer. 
He  mounted  the  epaulement  and  coolly  walked  over 
and  returned  it. 

The  bombardment  still  raged,  yet  a singular  pa- 
ralysis appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  fleet  after 
the  front  boat  came  within  six  or  eight  hundred 
yards.  Only  one  porthole  of  the  rifle  boat  continued 
to  be  served,  and  that  both  occasionally  and  harm- 
lessly. The  ports  were  open,  but  we  could  see  no 
sign  of  men  in  them.  As  their  fire  weakened,  ours 
was  better  sustained.  I should  have  mentioned  that 
soon  after  the  two  rear  gunboats  came  into  view 
other  craft  came  also,  of  what  kind  we  had  not  time 
to  determine.  Those  rear  vessels  opened  upon  us 
promptly.  Our  work  grew  very  warm;  but  yet  our 
men  became  cooler,  it  appeared,  in  proportion.  Two 
men.  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  and  Private  Mays,  were 
struck  dead,  apparently,  one  on  each  side  of  me. 
We  took  only  time  to  place  them  in  the  magazine. 
The  line  was  nearly  even  with  the  lower  battery, 
and  I had  begun  to  think  of  our  plan  of  driving  them 
from  the  battery  when  boarded.  We  had  deter- 
mined to  sell  our  batteries  as  dearly  as  possible, 
even  with  stones,  handspikes,  and  sponge-staffs. 
The  great  disports  of  our  Columbiads  made  their 
aim  very  uncertain  as  to  elevation  at  short  ranges, 
much  more  so  than  at  long  ranges.  Looking  at  one 
ball  which  I could  see  after  it  left  the  rifle,  I saw  it 
pass  slightly  above.  The  next  one,  therefore,  I aimed 
much  lower.  One  shot  I saw  the  shadow  of.  It 
appeared  to  take  the  boat  lengthwise  and  pass  en- 
tirely through.  When  I last  took  notice  of  them  on 
the  advance,  the  foremost  one  was  within  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  measuring  diagonally  across 
the  river,  she  being  on  the  opposite  side.  Our  zeal 
so  increased  as  they  approached  that  I did  not  con- 
sider the  advance  very  closely,  and  the  first  thing 
that  I knew  again  they  had  all  fallen  back  to  four 
hundred  yards.  Then  it  was  that  a great  shout 
from  our  batteries  rent  the  sky.  The  artillery 
seemed  to  halt  long  enough  to  finish  their  shouting, 
and  again  resumed  with  almost  increased  fury.  We 


had  then  no  mercy  on  them.  What  a glorious  thing 
if  we  could  sink  them ! They  appeared  to  run  back- 
ward faster  than  they  came  up.  When  they  had 
fallen  back  nearly  halfway,  another  shout  arose 
from  the  lower  battery,  which  was  soon  caught  by 
our  men.  “One  is  sinking!”  was  heard;  and,  look- 
ing closely,  we  saw  three  run  together  and  give  as- 
sistance to  the  middle  one.  I remember  firing  the 
rifle  at  them  when  all  together.  There  appeared  to 
be  much  confusion  among  them.  Floating  down 
together  some  distance,  they  were  at  length  seen  to 
separate  and  other  boats  mix  with  them.  . . . 

So  closed  the  gunboat  attack  on  Fort  Donelson, 
they  being  all  soon  out  of  sight.  They  fired  occa- 
sional shots  as  they  retired. 

Some  extracts  from  the  historic  account  given  by 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who  commanded  a division 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  are  here  given  as  a 
parallel  to  the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  General 
Ross : 

Two  water  batteries  were  sunk  in  the  northern 
face  of  the  bluff,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river; 
in  the  lower  battery,  nine  32-pdr.  guns  and  one  10- 
inch  Columbiad ; and  in  the  upper,  another  Colum- 
biad, bored  and  rifled  as  a 32  pdr.,  and  two  32-pdr. 
carronades.  These  guns  lay  between  the  embra- 
sures, in  snug  revetment  of  sand  in  coffee  sacks, 
flanked  right  and  left  with  stout  traverses.  . . . 


THE  CARONDELET. 


There  are  few  things  connected  -with  the  oper- 
ations against  Fort  Donelson  so  relieved  of  uncer- 
tainty as  this:  that  when  General  Grant  at  Fort 
Henry  became  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  undertake 
the  movement,  his  primary  object  was  the  capture 
of  the  force  to  which  the  post  was  intrusted.  To 
effect  their  complete  environment,  he  relied  upon 
Flag  Officer  Foote  and  his  gunboats,  whose  aston- 
ishing success  at  Fort  Henry  justified  the  extreme 
of  confidence. 

Foote  arrived  on  the  14th,  and  made  haste  to  enter 
upon  his  work.  The  “ Carondelet  ” had  been  in  po- 
sition since  the  12th.  Behind  the  low  output  of  the 
shore  for  two  days  she  maintained  a fire  from  her 
rifle  guns,  happily  of  greater  range  than  the  best  of 
those  of  the  enemy.  . . . 

Foote  forged  ahead  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
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his  enemy,  and  was  still  going  on.  His  boat  had 
been  hit  between  the  wind  and  water;  so  with  the 
“ Pittsburg  ” and  “ Carondelet.”  About  the  guns 
the  floors  were  slippery  with  blood,  and  both  sur- 
geons and  carpenters  were  never  so  busy.  Still  the 
four  boats  kept  on,  and  there  was  great  cheering. 
It  seemed  that  fortune  would  smile  once  more  upon 
the  fleet  and  cover  the  honors  of  Fort  Henry  afresh 
at  Fort  Donelson.  Uuhappily,  when  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  hill,  a solid  shot 
plunged  through  the  pilot  house  of  the  flagship  and 
carried  away  the  wheel.  Near  the  same  time  the 
tiller  ropes  of  the  “ Louisville  ” were  disabled. 
Both  vessels  became  unmanageable,  and  began 
floating  down  the  current.  The  eddies  turned  them 
round  like  logs.  The  “ Pittsburg  ” and  “ Caronde- 
let ” closed  in,  and  covered  them  with  their  hulls. 

Seeing  this  turn  in  the  fight,  the  captains  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  rallied  their  men,  who 
cheered  in  their  turn,  and  renewed  the  contest  with 
increased  will  and  energy.  A ball  got  lodged  in 
their  best  rifle.  A corporal  and  some  of  his  men 
took  a log  fitting  the  bore,  leaped,  out  on  the  parapet, 
and  rammed  the  missile  home.  . . . 

When  the  vessels  were  out  of  range,  the  victors 
looked  about  them.  The  fine  form  of  their  embra- 
sures was  gone.  Heaps  of  earth  had  been  cast  over 
their  platform.  In  the  space  of  twenty  four  feet 
they  had  picked  up  as  many  shot  and  shell.  The  air 
had  been  full  of  flying  missiles.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  brave  fellows  had  been  rained  upon,  yet 
their  losses  had  been  trifling  in  numbers.  Each 
gunner  had  selected  a ship  and  followed  her  faith- 
fully throughout  the  action,  now  and  then  uniting 
fire  on  the  “ Carondelet.”  The  Confederates  had 
behaved  with  astonishing  valor.  Their  victory  sent 
a thrill  of  joy  through  the  army.  The  assault  on 
the  outworks  the  day  before  had  been  a failure. 

With  the  repulse  of  the  gunboats,  the  Confeder- 
ates scored  success  No.  2,  and  the  communication  by 
the  river  remained  open  to  Nashville.  The  winds 
that  blew  sleet  and  snow  over  Donelson  that  night 
were  not  so  unendurable  as  they  might  have  been. 


These  parallels  are  from  the  account  of  Henry 
Walke,  Rear  Admiral,  then  Commander,  U.  S.  N. : 

On  the  “ Carondelet  ” we  were  isolated  and  beset 
with  dangers  from  the  enemy’s  lurking  sharpshoot- 
ers. 

On  the  13th  a dispatch  was  received  from  General 
Grant  informing  me  that  he  had  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  army  in  posi- 
tion, almost  entirely  investing  the  enemy’s  works. 
“ Most  of  our  batteries,”  he  said,  “ are  established, 
and  the  remainder  soon  will  be.  If  you  will  ad- 
vance with  your  gunboat  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  di- 
version in  our  favor.”  . . . One,  a 128-pound 

solid,  at  11.30  struck  the  corner  of  our  casemate, 
passed  through  it,  and  in  its  progress  it  passed  over 
the  steam-drum,  struck  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck, 
carried  away  the  railing  around  the  engine  room 
and  burst  the  steam  heater,  and,  glancing  back  into 
the  engine  room,  “ seemed  to  bound  after  the  men,” 
as  one  of  the  engineers  said,  “ like  a wild  beast  pur- 


suing its  prey.”  I have  preserved  this  ball  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  fight  of  Fort  Donelson.  When  it 
burst  through  the  side  of  the  “ Carondelet,”  it 
knocked  down  and  wounded  a dozen  men,  seven  of 
them  severely.  An  immense  quantity  of  splinters 
were  blown  through  the  vessel.  Some  of  them,  as 
fine  as  needles,  shot  through  the  clothes  of  the  men 
like  arrows.  Several  of  the  wounded  were  so  much 
excited  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  comrades  they  were  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  had  been  struck  until  they  felt  the 
blood  running  into  their  shoes.  Upon  receiving 
this  shot,  we  ceased  firing  for  a while.  After  din- 
ner we  sent  the  wounded  on  board  the  “Alps,”  and 
repaired  damages,  not  expecting  any  assistance. 

At  12.15  we  resumed,  in  accordance  with  General 
Grant’s  request,  and  bombarded  the  fort  until  dusk, 
when  nearly  all  our  10-inch  and  15-inch  shells  were 
expended.  The  firing  from  the  shore  having  ceased, 
we  retired.  . . . 

The  following  day  a 128-pdr.  struck  our  anchor, 
smashed  it  into  flying  bolts,  and  bounded  over  the 
vessel,  taking  away  a part  of  our  smokestack;  then 
another  cut  away  the  iron  boat  davits  as  if  they 
w'ere  pipestems;  another  ripped  up  the  iron  plating 
and  glanced  over;  another  went  through  the  plating 
and  lodged  in  the  heavy  casing;  another  struck  the 
pilot  house,  knocked  the  plating  to  pieces,  and  sent 
fragments  of  iron  and  splinters  into  the  pilots,  one 
of  whom  fell  mortally  wounded;  another  took  away 
the  remaining  boat  davits,  and  the  boat  with  them; 
and  still  they  came,  harder  and  faster,  taking  flag- 
staffs  and  smokestacks,  and  tearing  off  the  side 
armor  as  lightning  tears  the  bark  from  a tree.  . . . 

Two  shots  entered  our  bower  ports,  and  killed 
four  men  and  wounded  several  others.  They  were 
borne  past  me,  three  of  them  with  their  heads  off. 
The  sight  almost  sickened  me,  and  I turned  my  head 
away.  . . . 

When  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and 
while  Confederates  wrere  running  from  their  lower 
battery,  our  pilot  house  was  struck  again,  and  an- 
other pilot  wounded;  our  wheel  was  broken,  and 
shells  from  the  rear  boats  were  bursting  over  us. 
All  four  of  our  boats  were  shot  away  and  dragging 
in  the  water.  On  looking  out  to  bring  our  broad- 
side guns  to  bear,  we  saw  that  the  other  gunboats 
were  rapidly  falling  back  out  of  line.  The  pilot  of 
the  “ St.  Louis  ” was  killed,  and  that  of  the  “ Louis- 
ville ” was  wounded.  Both  vessels  had  their  wheel- 
ropes  shot  away.  The  “ St.  Louis  ” and  “ Louis- 
ville,” becoming  unmanageable,  were  compelled  to 
drop  out  of  battle,  and  the  “ Pittsburg  ” followed. 
All  had  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 
Flag  Officer  Foote  was  wounded  while  standing  by 
the  pilot  of  the  “ St.  Louis  ” at  the  time  he  was 
killed.  ... 

Nearly  every  shot  from  the  fort  struck  the  bow 
of  the  “ Carondelet.”  Most  of  them  were  fired  richo- 
chet  level,  and  could  be  plainly  seen  skipping  on  the 
water  before  they  struck.  The  enemy’s  object  was 
to  sink  the  gunboat  by  striking  her  below  the  water- 
line. They  soon  succeeded  in  planting  two  32-pound 
shots  in  her  bow,  which  made  her  leak  badly;  but 
her  compartments  kept  her  from  sinking  until  we 
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could  plug  up  the  shotholes.  Three  shots  struck  the 
starboard  casing;  four  struck  the  port  casemating 
forward  of  the  rifle  gun;  one  struck  on  the  star- 
board side  between  the  waterline  and  planksheer, 
cutting  through  the  planking;  six  shots  struck  the 
pilot  house,  shattering  one  section  into  pieces  and 
cutting  through  the  iron  casing.  The  smokestacks 
were  riddled. 

Our  gunners  kept  up  a constant  firing  while  we 
were  falling  back;  and  the  warning  words,  “Look 
out!”  “Down!”  were  often  heard  and  heeded  by 
nearly  all  the\gun  crews.  On  one  occasion,  while 
the  men  were  at  the  muzzle  of  the  middle  bowe  gun 
loading  it,  the  warning  came  just  in  time  for  them 
to  jump  aside  as  a 32-pdr.  struck  the  lower  sill,  and, 
glancing  up,  struck  the  upper  sill;  then,  falling  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  lower  sill,  bounded  on  deck 
and  spun  around  like  a top,  but  hurt  no  one.  It 
was  very  evident  that  if  the  men  who  were  loading 
had  not  obeyed  the  order  to  drop  several  of  them 
wrnuld  have  been  killed.  So  I repeated  the  instruc- 
tions and  warned  the  men  at  the  guns  and  the  crew 
generally  to  bow  or  stand  off  from  the  ports  when  a 
shot  was  seen  coming;  but  some  of  the  young  men, 
from  a spirit  of  bravado  or  from  a belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  fatalism,  disregarded  the  instructions,  say- 
ing that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dodge  a cannon 
ball,  and  they  would  trust  to  luck.  The  warning 
words,  “Look  out!”  “Down!”  were  again  soon 
heard.  Down  went  the  gunner  on  his  hands,  as  the 
whizzing  shot  glanced  on  the  gun,  taking  off  the 
gunner’s  cap  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  young  men 
who  trusted  to  luck,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  order, 
were  standing  up  or  passing  behind  him.  This  shot 
killed  another  man  also,  who  was  at  the  last  gun  of 
the  starboard  side,  and  disabled  the  gun.  It  came 
in  with  a hissing  sound.  Three  sharp  spats  and  a 
heavy  bang  told  the  sad  fate  of  the  three  brave  com- 
rades. Before  the  decks  were  well  sanded  there 
was  so  much  blood  on  them  that  our  men  could  not 
work  the  guns  without  slipping. 

We  kept  firing  at  the  enemy  so  long  as  they  were 
within  range  to  keep  from  being  seen  through  the 
smoke. 


After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army  at 
Fort  Donelson,  Captain  Ross  was  sent,  with  other 
prisoners  of  war,  to  St.  Louis,  where  General  Scho- 
field showed  him  much  kindness,  taking  the  gloves 
from  his  own  hands  and  giving  them  to  his  old  class- 
mate and  friend  in  misfortune.  General  Schofield 
also  procured  him  parole,  upon  which  he  returned 
home.  For  some  reason,  Captain  Ross  was  not  ex- 
changed as  early  as  were  the  other  prisoners.  He 
took  part  afterwards  in  several  bloody  battles,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  “ he  never  knew  when  to  retreat.” 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  the  Confederate  War 
Department, now  in  Washington, and  from  the  “Ros- 
ter of  the  Confederate  Army  ” (p.  65),  that  he  was 
commissioned  a Brigadier  General,  and  commanded 
a brigade  in  General  Bragg’s  army.  He  was  again 
captured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and,  while 
being  carried  north,  jumped  from  the  moving  train 
near  Cincinnati;  and,  although  badly  hurt,  he  es- 
caped. Returning  South,  he  met  General  H.  B. 


Lyon,  C.S.A.,  a former  classmate  at  West  Point, 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  with  his  command  upon  a 
raid  he  was  then  making  into  Kentucky.  During 
that  raid  General  Ross  was  overpowered  and  mor 
tally  wounded  in  a hand-to-hand  encounter,  dying  a 
few  days  later — Dec.  16,  1864 — at  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
His  wife  and  father  brought  his  remains  to  the  fam- 
ily burying  ground  at  Meriville,  where  he  now  rests 
beside  his  parents,  sister,  and  five  gallant  soldiers 
of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 


By  permission  of  Mrs.  Quarles,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Major  General  Quarles,  C.S.A.,  the 
distinguished  Colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Tennes- 
see Regiment  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson— viz.: 
Due  honor  was  not  awarded  Captain  Ross  for  his 
gallant  services  at  Fort  Donelson.  His  effectual 
handling  of  the  large  guns  of  the  fort  under  his 
command  crippled  and  held  back  the  Federal  fleet. 
For  this  splendid  achievement  alone  he  deserved 
promotion  . He  was  as  brave  as  Marshal  Key.  . 

It  is  interesting,  after  all  these  intervening,  event- 
ful years,  to  quote  from  a letter  by  Gen.  J.  M.  Scho- 
field, dated  August  18,  1896,  who,  in  thanking  Dr. 
John  W.  Ross,  youngest  brother  of  Gen.  Ross,  for 
a picture  of  his  “old  classmate  and  friend,  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  best  hearted  fellows  he  ever  km  w,  ’ 
and  is  “sure  that  his  account  of  the  Land  Batteries 
at  Fort  Donelson  will  be  very  interesting.”  He  con- 
cluded the  letter  as  follows:  “I  was  very  fond  of 

him,  and  wish  you  all  to  accept  my  sincere  friend- 
ship and  regard.” 


GEN.  GIDEON  I PILLOW. 
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JAMES  W.  JOPLIN  AND  FAMILY— SIX  SONS  WERE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS. 


Jas.  W.  Joplin,  now  a resident  of  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.,  is  eighty-nine  years  old.  He  lived  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Va.,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  Although  too  old  for  active  service,  he  had 
six  sons  fighting  for  the  Confederacy.  He  assisted 
in  raising  and  equipping  one  company  and  had  it 
drilled  on  his  place.  His  home  was  known  as  Con- 
federate headquarters,  and  many  a soldier  was  fed 
and  assisted  by  him. 

He  was  a personal  friend  of  Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  and 
it  was  at  the  Joplin  home  that  Gen.  Early  was  con- 
cealed after  Lee’s  surrender  while  the  Federal  sol- 
diers were  scouring  the  country  for  him,  to  get  the 
reward  for  his  body,  ‘ dead  or  alive.”  Gen.  Early 
made  his  escape  from  Virginia  on  “Gray  Bill”  a 
noted  horse  that  Thos.  M.  Joplin  rode  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender.  This  horse  was  captured  from  a 
squad  of  Federal  soldiers  while  Early  was  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Joplin’s  sons  served  as  follows:  Thos.  M. 

Joplin  (now  of  Franklin,  Tei  n.,)  in  the  First  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry.  He  was  considered  mortally 
wounded  while  with  Morgan  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in 
1862.  He  was  afterwards  scout  from  army  head- 
quarters and  was  badly  wounded  again.  He  was 
much  with  Sam  Davis. 

J.  B.  Joplin,  the  second  son,  (now  of  Gurley, 
Ala.,)  served  with  distinction  in  Second  Virginia 
Cavalry  with  Gen.  J.  E-  B.  Stuart  until  his  death, 


and  afterwards  with  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  He  was 
wounced  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas — and  again 
in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  He  participated  in  all 
the  battles  of  his  command  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign. 

Jessee  Joplin,  (now  of  Eureka,  Mo.,)  served  in 
Second  Mississippi  Cavalry,  with  Forrest  at  Fort 
Pillow  and  all  through  his  campaign;  he  was 
wounded  twice  and  is  now  a cripple  from  his  wound. 

ffm.  A.  Joplin,  (now  of  Caruthersville,  Mo.,) 
served  in  Thirty-sev<  nth  Virginia  Cavalrv  with 
Col.  Dunn;  in  West  Virginia  under  Gen.  Wm.  L. 
Jackson,  who  chose  him  as  a guide  and  companion 
after  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender.  They  were  to  join  Gen. 
Early  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, butaban- 
doned  the  undertaking  afttr  tt  n days  in  the  Pines. 

J.  C.  Joplin,  (now  at  Santa  Anna,  Cal.,)  served 
in  the  Second  Virginia  Cavalry  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  daring  soldiers  in  his 
regiment,  being  always  at  the  front  when  duty  de- 
manded. 

F.  M.  Joplin,  (now  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,)  was 
thirteen  years  old  when  the  war  begun,  and  parti- 
cipated with  Roanoke  College  Reserve  Company. 
1863.  He  ran  away  from  school  in  June,  1864, 
joined  the  First  Virginia  Infantry  when  sixteen 
years  old,  and  served  under  Gen.  Ewell  in  front  of 
Richmond  and  in  that  vicinity.  He  was  with  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee’s  Army  at  Appomattox. 
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O.  K.  Joplin,  the  seventh  son,  too  young-  to  be  a 
soldier,  helped  his  mother  and  sister  scrape  lint  and 
make  bandages  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  How 
anxiously  the  mother  must  have  thought  of  her 
many  sons  in  their  many  battles! 

The  foregoing  data  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Bettie 
Joplin  Martin,  the  only  daughter. 

This  photograph  of  the  Joplin  family  was  taken 
at  a family  reunion  in  1893,  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
the  only  time  they  have  all  been  together  in  thirty- 
five  years.  The  picture  shows,  together  with  the 
father  and  seven  sons,  the  only  daughter,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living. 


MAJOR  GEN.  GUSTAVUS  W.  SMITH. 


Henry  E.  Claflin,  Abington,  Mass.: 

In  the  August  Veteran  there  is  a list  of  the 
Lieutenant  Generals  of  the  Confederate  Army  from 
which  tie  name  of  Richard  Taylor,  of  Louisiana, 
was  omitted.  I send  this  correction,  as  the  Vet- 
eran will  be  kept  for  ages  and  it  should  be  accur- 
ate. I also  send  a sketch  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  who  died  June  24,  1896: 

The  late  Major  General  G.  W.  Smith  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1821  He  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and 
graduated  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 
He  was  stationed  at  West  Point  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  until  September  24,  1846, 
when  he  took  the  field  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the 
Mexican  War,  remaining  until  May  22,  1848.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  for  meritorious  conduct 
at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  with 
the  rank  of  Captain.  Later,  he  was  engaged  on 
the  coast  defences,  he  resigned  his  commission  De- 
cember 15.  1854  and  joined  the  Cuban  filibustering 
expedition  under  General  Quilman,  but  suddenly 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  expedition. 

He  accepted  an  important  position  at  the  Iron 
Works  of  Cooper  & Hewitt,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
came  to  New  York  City  in  1856. 

When  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor  and  undertook 
to  reorganize  the  municipal  offices,  he  selected  Cap- 
tain Smith  to  fill  the  position  of  Street  Commission- 
er. This  office  he  held  until  May,  1861,  when  he 
and  his  deputy,  Mansfield  Lovell,  of  Maryland,  who 
was  also  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  National 
Guard,  suddenly  left  the  city  and  joined  the  Con- 
federate service  at  Richmond.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a Major  General,  September  19,  1861,  and 
given  the  command  of  the  First  Division  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  composed  of  the  Bri- 
gades of  Whiting,  Hood,  Hampton,  Pettigrew  and 
Hatton.  He  did  gallant  service  during  the  famous 
peninsular  campaign,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
army  after  the  wounding  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston 
at  Fair  Oaks.  Gen.  Smith  was  sick  and  soon  gave 
up  the  command  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Gen.  Smith  served  as  Secretary  of  War  from  No- 
vember 17th,  to  20th,  1862.  In  February,  1863,  he 
took  charge  of  a foundry  in  Georgia,  casting  can- 
non for  the  Confederate  Government. 

When  Sherman  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  Gen. 


Smith  was  elected  commander  of  the  Georgia  State 
Militia,  and  remained  with  them  until  the  end. 
After  the  war  he  took  cfiarge  of  an  Iron  Company 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Kentucky.  He  held  this  position 
five  years-,  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  1876, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  June  24,  1896. 
His  political  disabilities  were  removed  by  a special 
act  of  Congress  in  1888. 


RE-UNION  COMPANY  F„  NINTH  ALABAMA. 


Henry  J.  Fusch  writes  from  Elkmont,  Ala.: 

Company  F.,  Ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  under 
Capt.  T.  H.  Hobbs,  was  enlisted  at  Athens,  Ala., 
June  6th,  1861.  It  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  It  left  Athens  with  104  men,  rank  and 
file,  and  subsequently  enrolled  155  men,  thirty-five 
of  whom  are  known  to  be  living  now. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  T.  Maclin  Hobbs,  eldest 
son  of  Capt.  Hobbs,  who,  as  a boy,  heard  the  guns 
of  First  Manassas,  and  those  of  Appomattox,  six- 
teen battle-scarred  veterans,  some  of  whom  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  the  war,  met  at  Pettusville 
Springs,  Limestone  County,  Alabama.  Wednesday, 
October  21,  1896,  and  spent  a very  pleasant  day,  re- 
counting their  old  experiences  and  reviving  hal- 
lowed memories.  After  a sumptuous  dinner,  pre- 
pared by  their  host,  the  veterans  listened  to  eloquent 
and  pathetic  talks  from  Comrades  Asa  Moore,  Robt. 
Culps,  S.  M.  Clay  and  Mr.  Hobbs.  Comrades  were 
present  from  Birmingham,  Pulaski  and  other  points. 

An  organization  was  perfected,  and  hereafter  the 
Company  will  hold  its  reunion  annually,  at  Athens, 
Ala.,  until  none  are  left  to  answer  at  roll  call. 

The  foregoing  is  the  kind  of  reunion  that  does 
most  good. — Ed. 

Kentucky  Chickens  in  War  Times. — Col.  R.  H. 
Lindsay,  who  commanded  the  Sixteenth  Louisiana 
‘Regiment,  tells  this  story:  During  the  Kentucky 

Campaign  under  Gen.  Bragg,  we  were  camped  on 
Skegg’s  Creek,  and  my  orderly  went  foraging  and 
found  some  chickens,  the  price  named  was  seventy- 
five  cents.  He  offered  Confederate  note  in  payment. 
The  good  lady  said  “she  did  not  want  such  stuff.” 

‘ ‘that  she  had  enough  to  cover  the  side  of  the  house.  ” 
The  adjutant  then  asked  how  she  would  sell  for 
gold.  Her  eyes  brightened,  at  once  she  commended 
the  valor  of  the  Rebels,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
and  as  they  were  bound  to  succeed,  she  would  sell 
all  she  had  at  five  per  cent,  discount  for  gold,  which 
was  respectfully  declined.  So  we  paid  for  the 
chicks  and  left. 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Fuller  concludes  a pathetic  poem 
about  the  capture  of  a railroad  engine  at  Big 
Shantie,  Ga.,  describing  its  recapture  by  Confeder- 
ates, and  the  execution  as  spies  of  the  bold  men  who 
undertook  it,  as  follows: 

Honor  to  the  men  in  that  terrible  chase, 

Whether  victor  or  vanquished  in  that  race  ; 

Heroes  who  wore  the  gray  and  heroes  the  blue 
Fame  a garland  fair  shall  twine  for  you  ; 

A deed  of  valor,  let  history  declare 
The  meed  of  praise  which  each  shall  share. 
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J.  J.  Hood  in  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  News , copies 
the  article  in  September  Veteran  about  the  battle 
flag  of  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment  and  adds: 

The  Kemper  Legion  was  the  color  company  which 
bore  this  famous  flag  during  this  brilliant  charge, 
and  it  was  within  a few  feet  of  this  historic  emblem 
of  the  Confederacy,  on  the  fire-fringed  heights  of 
Gettysburg,  where  the  gallant  Barksdale,  carrying 
his  sword  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  led 
those  steel  nerved  veterans  on  by  boldness  of  action 
and  heroic  inspiration,  till  he  fell  mortally  wounded 
near  the  enemy’s  guns. 

Under  its  inspiring  folds  in  this  same  dashing 
charge  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lloyd, 
lost  his  arm,  and  there  these  venerable  old  veterans, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Hunnicut,  of  our  city,  were 
badly  wounded,  and  many  other  brave  men  baptized 
the  soil  of  Virginia  with  their  heroic  blood.  This 
old  tattered  banner,  flecked  with  blood,  pierced  by 
shot  and  shell,  and  hallowed  by  a thousand  sacred 
memories  and  countless  heroic  deeds,  strongly  em- 
phasizes the  chivalric  conduct  of  the  fearless  men 
who  carved  their  fame  under  its  waving  folds. 

This  precious  and  priceless  relic  of  the  war  tells 
of  deeds  that  shall  inspire  our  sons  to  a cultivation 
of  the  highest  patriotism — and  that  will  be  a stim- 
ulus to  noble  emotions.  However  cruel  and  relent- 
less war  may  be,  it  has  its  virtues  and  compensa- 
tions— arousing  a people  to  noblest  deeds,  to  worthy 
sacrifices,  and  elevating  them  in  every  element  of 
patriotic  worth  and  manhood. 

Strip  them  of  these  relics,  histories  and  mem- 
ories, and  you  soon  degenerate  their  patriotic 
pride 


Gen.  Lee’s  Regard  for  Private  Property. — 

As  Lee’s  Army  was  retreating  from  Gettysburg, 
(says  Maj.  D.  L.  Sublett  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,) 
and  had  reached  the  plateau  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
south  of  Fairfield,  Penn.,  Ewell  was  in  the  valley 
below  fighting  the  advance.  Commissary  Sergeant 
Allis,  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  was  driving  a herd  of 
beef  cattle  for  that  command.  Knowing  the  road 
would  soon  be  filled  with  wagons  and  artillery,  he 
tore  down  a fence  and  drove  the  cattle  into  an  ad- 
joining wheat  field. 

Gen.  Lee,  who  happened  to  be  there,  observed 
it,  and  asked  the  Sergeant  why  he  wished  to  de- 
stroy that  wheat.  Gen.  Lee  told  him  to  put  his 
cattle  across  the  road  in  some  woods  where  they 
would  “not  destroy  anything.”  That  although  the 
owner  might  be  an  enemy,  we  were  not  making  war 
on  individuals,  and  added:  “That  wheat  may  be 

necessary  to  feed  women  and  children.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  vandals  because  they  have  been.” 


R.S.  Jones, of  Canton.  Texas,  wishes  to  know  if  Maj. 
Geo.  Donald,  who  saved  the  flag  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  Regiment  from  capture  at  Appomattox, 
April  9,  ’65,  is  still  alive,  and  if  so,  where  he  lives. 
Also  inquires  for  Jno.  E.  Brown,  of  Company  K., 
Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  who  was  shot 
through  the  groin  at  the  charge  on  the  fort  at 
Knoxville,  Nov.,  ’63. 


G.  W.  Barr,  Goldthwaite,  Texas,  reports  the  death 
of  Maj.  W.  H.  Thompson,  who  enlisted  in  Company 
K,  Second  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  He  was  a gal- 
lant soldier  and  a good  citizen.  His  burial  was  con- 
ducted by  Jeff  Davis  Camp,  No.  117,  U.  C.  V. 


W.  A.  Jones,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss. : I was  a private  in  Captain 

Lea’s  Mississippi  Company,  in 
Second  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Gen. 
Jno.  H.  Morgan’s  command.  I 
was  wounded  September  4,  1864, 
at  Greenville,  Tennessee,  the 
morning  Gen.  Morgan  was  killed. 
Was  carried  to  hospital  in  Bristol 
and  kept  there  about  a month,  and 
as  our  army  fell  back,  I was  car- 
ried to  hospital  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  While  there, 
Lieutenant  Rudy  was  brought  in 
wounded,  and  in  a few  days  his 
leg  was  amputated,  near  the  hip 
joint,  in  the  same  room  in  which 
I was  confined.  He  also,  belonged 
to  Morgan’s  command.  I should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  of  him. 


M.  B.  Owens,  Quincy,  Fla.,  in 
writing  for  sample  copies  of  the 
Veteran  to  be  used  in  getting 
subscribers,  added:  It  will  be  a 

large  club,  as  our  farmers  are  all 
happy  over  their  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton crops. 


A Cougher’s  Coffers 


may  not  be  so  full  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  neglect  his  coffers  awhile  and 
attend  to  his  cough.  A man’s  coffers  may  be 
so  secure  that  no  cne  can  take  them  away 
from  him.  But  a little  cough  has  taken  many 
a man  away  from  his  coffers.  The  “slight 
cough”  is  somewhat  like  the  small  pebble  that 
lies  on  the  mountain  side,  and  appears  utterly 
insignificant.  A fluttering  bird,  perhaps,  starts 
the  pebble  rolling,  and  the  rolling  pebble  begets 
an  avalanche  that  buries  a town.  Many  fatal 
diseases  begin  with  a slight  cough.  But  any 
cough,  taken  in  time,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Mor*  particulars  about  Pectoral  in  Ayer’s  Cureboolt,  ioo  pages. 

Sent  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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THE  SAM  DAVIS  DRAMA. 


The  character  of  Sam  Davis  has 
aroused  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  all 
who  have  become  familiar  with  his  his- 
tory. He  is  acknowledged  as  the  typi- 
cal patriot  and  his  death  a patriot’s 
death.  Although  the  Confederate  Army 
was  made  up  of  just  such  men  as  he, 
yet  no  other  was  offered  such  a shining 
opportunity  to  manifest  fealty  to  honor 
and  the  Southern  cause-  His  life  was 
a noble  one  and  his  tragic  death  over- 
tops in  heroism  that  of  any  martyrs  of 
older  days. 

The  life  and  heroic  fall  of  this  young 
patriot  has  afforded  the  theme  for  a 
drama  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House.  The  book  contains 
nearly  a hundred  pages,  is  neatly  bound 
and  will  be  sold  through  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  at  50  cents  per  copy.  The 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  book 
will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Mon- 
ument Fund  which  is  being  raised 
through  the  Veteran. 

The  drama  is  in  the  main  historically 
correct.  Whatever  imaginary  events 
that  have  been  wrought  into  it  are  so 
germain  to  the  text  that  they  can  easily 
be  accepted.  The  drama  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  larger  towns  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  also  in  Nashville,  it  has 
been  received  with  general  favor.  As 
a literary  effort  the  book  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  such  eminent  Ten- 
nesseans as  Hons.  E.  H.  Ewing,  J.  D. 
Richardson,  Bishop  C-  T.  Quintard,  Will 
T.  Hale,  Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley  and  others. 
The  press,  of  the  State  has  been  espe- 
cially complimentary  both  to  its  dra- 
matic and  literary  merit.  Every  house- 
hold in  the  South  whose  members  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which 
Sam  Davis  died,  would  enjoy  the  book. 
In  buying  the  book  you  add  to  the  sum 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
this  peerless  hero.  While  sending  re- 
newal get  two  new  subscriptions  and 
this  book  will  be  sent  free  in  return. 

This  thrilling  drama  portrays  the 
character  of  Samuel  Davis  true  to  his- 
tory in  the  main  as  far  as  facts  are 
known. 

The  October  number  of  The  Watts’ 
Official  Railway  Guide  of  the  South, 
published  by  The  Watts’  Publishing 
Company,  Atlanta,  is  a gem  of  typogra- 
phy, and  is  a concise,  comprehensive 
and  thorough  guide  to  railroads,  hotels 
and  resorts  in  the  South.  It  is  the  only 
railway  guide  in  the  territory  South  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  is  a valuable 
medium  of  information.  Price  25 
cents. 


GEORGIA  HOME  INSURANCE  CO- 


Attention  unsolicited  is  called  to  the 
standing  advertisement  of  the  Georgia 
Home  Insurance  Company,  which  has 
been  so  long  established  and  is  so  well 
known  for  honorable  dealing  that  no 
reference  is  necessary  except  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  proper- 
ty to  insure. 

The  Veteran,  however,  emphasizes 
the  important  fact  that  its  friends 
should  adopt  the  rule  to  favor  its  pa- 
trons. This  company  begun  its  adver- 
tisement in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Veteran,  pays  yearly  in  advance  and 
never  asks  any  special  consideration. 
If  it  does  business  in  your  section,  re- 
member these  things. 

PERSONNE’8  WAR  LETTERS. 


These  interesting  memorabilia  of 
camp  and  field,  written  to  the  old 
Charleston  Courier  between  1861  and 
1865,  are  attracting  general  attention. 
Not  only  are  our  own  people  subscrib- 
ing in  large  numbers,  but  Mr.  De  Fon- 
taine, the  author,  has  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  libraries,  clubs  and  historical 
societies  throughout  the  country  with 
copies  as  they  appear  monthly.  Among 
his  subscribers  are  officers  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
many  hundreds  of  others  who  are 
anxious  to  know  how  we  “ ragged  rebs” 
managed  things  behind  the  great  cur- 
tain that  for  four  years  shut  us  out 
from  their  sight.  Every  line  of  these 
army  letters  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  to  say  that  they  are  fascinating  as 
a novel  is  not  to  draw  the  simile  too 
strong-  The  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  a year  or  ten  cents  a number. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  reader  will 
have  an  octavo  volume  of  300  pages  of 
Confederate  history  portrayed  by  an 
eye-witness  and  participant.  The 
monthly  is  beautifully  printed  by  the 
War  Records  Publication  Company,  of 
Columbia,  8.  C. — singularly  enough 
the  first  home  of  Secession. 


FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION. 


The  Cotton  Belt  Route  has  had  pub- 
lished a series  of  attractive  pamphlets, 
beautifully  illustrated,  which  set  forth 
in  a clear  and  concise  manner  the  won- 
derful resources  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana  and  Texas,  commonly 
known  as  -‘The  Great  Southwest-” 

The  information  contained  in  these 
pamphlets  is  thoroughly  reliable,  being 
compiled  from  the  best  sources  and 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself.  Much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  them,  and  the 
general  good  they  are  doing  in  upbuild- 
ing the  country  traversed  by  the  Cotton 
Belt  Route  is  commendable. 

The  pamphlets  are  entitled  “Homes 
in  the  Southwest,”  “Texas,”  ‘‘Truth 
About  Arkansas,”  ‘‘Glimpses  of  South- 
east Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,” 
“Lands  for  Sale  Along  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route.” 

These  books  are  for  Free  Distribution 
and  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free,  upon  application  to  E.  W. 
LaBeaume.  Gen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(MentioD  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


WEARERS  OF  THE  VETERAN 
WATCH. 


T.  F.  Jones, 

Jno.  M.  Jolly. 

H.  A Boyd. 

Miss  Laura  Turpin, 

Mrs.  0-  C-  Stuart, 

F.  F.  Gwinn, 

P.  G Terry, 

W.  S.  Proctor, 

M.  B.  Roberts, 

Capt.  D A.  Campbell, 

Miss  H.  M.  McKinstry, 

B.  R.  Brown. 

Wm.  Ed.  Kelley, 

R.  J H.  Spurr, 

Mrs.  M.  Stokes, 

Wm.  A.  Moore,  Jr., 

Mrs.  L B.  Ogden, 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Ballou. 

Miss  Ira  May  Andrews, 

W.  H.  Hancock, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hefner, 

A.  G.  Gunter. 

The  above  is  a partial  list  of  those 
who  have  secured  the  premium  watch. 
A number  have  secured  the  second  and 
third  watches  See  special  offer  in  this 
issue.  See  also  bicycle  offer. 


Defense  of  Charleston! 


Military,  Naval  and  Historical. 


The  Grtat  Siege  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
including  Fort  Sumter  and 
Adjacent  Islands- 


By  Rev.  John  Johnson  of  Charleston, 

Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  in  charge  at  Fort  Sumter. 

The  second  edition  is  in  one  volume 
of  453  pages  8vo,  with  numerous  views, 
portraits,  maps  and  plans. 

Price,  in  cloth,  $4;  in  half  Rus- 
sia leather,  $5  (postpaid). 

Georgia  brigades  who  served  under 
Colquitt  and  G.  P.  Harrison,  or  North 
Carolinians  in  Clingman’s  brigade  will 
find  in  this  book  much  that  will  interest 
and  please  them.  The  Veteran  will 
renew  any  subscription  for  a year,  with 
an  order  for  the  book  for  the  price  of 
the  book. 

The  author  tells  what  devices  and 
precautions  men  and  measures  availed 
to  make  Charleston  impregnable  to  the 
enemy  for  four  years  of  active  opera- 
tions by  land  and  water. 

Every  Confederate  who  has  a library 
should  secure  this  valuable  book.  Ad- 
dress the  author  at  Charleston,  S.  C-,  or 

The  Confederate  Ueteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


A GUN  WANTED. 


A friend  of  the  Veteran  desires  to 
purchase  a gun  and  sword  that  was  used 
during  the  war.  Also  would  purchase 
a gray  jacket  or  blanket.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  dispose  of  any  such  relics  will 
please  address,  stating  price. 

Sam  W MeeKi 

208  North  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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PRESIDENT  DAVI8  AND  GROUP  OF  CONFEDERATE  GENERALS, 


DECEMBER  1896. 


r 

PATRIOTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 


PRICE,  19  CENTS 


Qopfederat^  l/eterap 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Prick  *1.00  per  Year,  ( -,T  t-it 

in  Advance.  V OL.  IV. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December,  1896. 


vr„  IQ  ) 8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
i>10-  I Editor. 


Circulation:  ’93,79,430.  ’94,121,644.  ’95,154,992.  ’96,161,332. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations 


Embracing  Nearly  1,000  Camps  and  Chapters  with  over  60,000  Members. 


1861  — 1865 
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.H|?oipN  Newark  WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


JOHN  T.  LANDIS,  Pres. 


LULAN  LANDIS,  Sec 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment d 1 s t r i c t s,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  en 
suite , with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16th 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 
George  Murray, 
Manager. 


LANDIS  BANKING  CO., 


231  N.  COLLEGE  STREET. 


Investment  Securities 
and  Loans. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


MOTTO  BUTTONS 

100  NEW  AND  CATCHY  PHRASES. 

Send  10  cents  for  5 samples  arid 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WHITEHEAD  & HOAC  CO., 

BADGES  AND  BUTTONS. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE. 


UNION  CENTRAL!  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  GULF 

MESSENGER. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


GAINS  IN  1895. 

The  Annual  Report  Again  Makes  the  Following 
Favorable  Exhibit: 


Devoted  to  literature,  history,  fic- 
tion and  poetry.  Short  personal 
reminiscences,  and  contributions 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  South 
solicited. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  ONLY  $1  PER  YEAR. 

SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  FREE. 


ADDRESS 

GULF  MESSENGER  PUB.  CO., 

108  MAIN  STREET.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


Low  Death  Rate  Maintained. 

High  Rate  of  Interest  Realized. 
Low  Rate  of  Expense. 
Increase  in  Assets. 


Increase  in  New  Business. 


A Large  Gain  in  Surplus. 


Gain  in  Income, 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts.  - 
Gain  in  Surplus, 

Gain  in  Membership, 

Gain  in  Assets, 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance. 

Gain  in  Amount  New  Business  Written. 
Total  Assets. 

Total  Liabilities, 

Surplus,  4 per  cent.  Standard, 


S 261,413.47 
113.895.05 
302,082.66 
4,363 
1,839.617.82 
9,038.080.00 
3,928,039  00 
14,555,288.63 
12,685.026.51 
$1,870,262.12 


JAS.  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


J.M.  ROBINSON,  NORTON  & GO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED 

“TIGER”  PANTS, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls,  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere,  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

■iOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  BEST  SEWING 
MACHINE  MADE, 

“THE  MONARCH.” 


We  are  selling  agents  for  a number  of  promi- 
nent Southern  mills  on  Plaids,  Sheetings,  Yarns, 
etc.,  and  can  offer  special  prices  in  bale  lots 
shipped  direct  from  the  mills. 

No  charge  for  boxes  or  drayage. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

The  sequel  of  our  success  is  our  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 


Parties  sending  orders  will  please  refer  to  the 
CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 
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JOBBERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  2 

Dry  Goods,  Dress 
Goods,  Notions,  Gents’ 
Furnishing,  White 
Goods,  Laces, 
and  Embroideries. 
Underwear  and  Hosiery, 
Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 
Umbrellas,  Window 
e Shades  and  Curtains.  p 
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Published  Monthly  in  the  Interest  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Kindred  Topics. 


Price,  10  Cents.  ) ,r  , TAr 
Yearly,  $1.  j Vol.  IV. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December,  1896. 


No.  12. 


S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
Editor.  ' 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertisements:  Two  dollars  per  inch  one  time,  or  $20  a year, except 
last  page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $40.  Discount:  Half  year,  one 
issue;  one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success, 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


THE  VETERAN  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 


With  this  number  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  is  completed. 

Four  years  old!  O:  the  forty-eight  numbers  there 
have  been  printed,  in  the  aggregate,  517,398  copies, 
many  thousands  of  which  are  preserved;  and  in  el- 
egant libraries  its  bound  volumes  are  conspicuous. 

There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  from  any  of  its  devo- 
ted patrons  that,  from  the  beginning,  persistent  zeal 
is  the  result  of  intense  conviction  that  the  Veteran 
has  a high  mission,  and  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  for  its  achievement. 

As  was  the  case  in  our  great  war  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  private  soldiers,  it  is  true  in  this  connec- 
tion that  for  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  little 
magazine,  the  credit  is  due  those  in  humble  station. 
While  bankers,  judges  on  the  bench,  and  patriots 
in  other  places  of  emolument  and  honor  have  done 
well,  the  countryman  who  has  ridden  horseback 
from  house  to  house,  shown  his  own  copies  and  in- 
duced his  neighbor  to  subscribe,  and  the  mechanic 
who,  not  able  to  own  a horse,  deprived  himself 
of  needed  comfort  in  order  to  sustain,  as  they  say, 
“Our  Veteran,”  deserve  gratitude  and  praise. 

For  two  years  the  founder  and  owner  published 
it  on  his  own  account,  and  then  for  the  succeeding 
two  years  Mr.  S.  W.  Meek  has  been  publisher,  as- 
suming all  responsibilities.  During  this  latter  pe- 
riod Mr.  Meek  has  been  earnest  in  co-operation 
and  liberal  as  could  have  been  asked  in  advancing 
its  every  interest. 

Beginning  alone  again,  a plea  as  earnest  as  its 
cause  is  sacred  is  made  to  all  who  believe  in  its 
merit  to  do  something  for  its  success.  Many  will 
do  what  they  can.  Special  plea  is  made  to  those 
who  have  done  much,  to  renew  those  interests  at 


once  in  behalf  of  increasing  subscriptions — regret 
is  often  felt  at  the  inability  to  supply  back  numbers 
for  zealous  patriots  who  deplore  not  having  known 
sooner  of  its  existence.  Do  call  the  attention  of 
those  whom  you  think  may  not  be  familiar  with  it. 

The  Veteran,  having  the  highest  endorsement 
by  the  greatest  number  of  good  people  of  any  peri- 
riodical  in  existence,  and  having  an  absolutely  sa- 
cred purpose  to  serve,  this  appeal  is  made  in  confi- 
dence of  response  from  all  who  honor  that  purpose. 

Very  important  plans  are  made  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  which  can  be  executed  by  the  co-opera- 
tion sought.  The  aid  of  postmasters  is  asked,  espe- 
cially in  places  of  less  than  5,000  population.  A 
special  offer  is  made  that  every  subscriber  in  arre- 
ars, see  what  it  is,  remit  it  with  $2  additional,  and 
the  Veteran  will  be  sent  to  January,  1900. 

Subscriptions  are  due  from  the  month  and  Year  by 
each  name.  John  Smith,  July,  ’95,  for  instance 
being  on  the  slip  with  name,  would  indicate  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  a year  and  a half  in  arrears — $1.50;  again, 
Mar.,  ’96,  would  indicate  three-fourths  of  a year — 
75  cents.  By  adding  these  sums  to  the  proposition  of 
“$2  additional”  it  would  pay  to  1900.  In  renewing 
for  one  or  two  years,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  regis- 
ter letters  or  buy  money  orders.  Bankers  have  sent 
as  high  as  twenty  dollars  currency  in  the  usual  way; 
loss  by  mail  is  rare. 

Considering  these  things,  remember  what  yow 
can  do.  li  you  will  see  at  once  whether  you  are  in 
arrears  and  act  as  suggested  it  will  be  worth  over 
$1,000  to  the  Veteran.  If  you  stop  your  patron- 
age it  will  sadly  weaken  its  power  for  good.  Bear 
in  mind  advantages  in  taking  the  Veteran  for  1897 ; 
the  Nashville  reunion  year  of  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  Centennial  Exoosition  year,  in  which 
by  the  low  railroad  fares,  regardless  of  that  celebra- 
tion, extraordinary  interest  will  be  added  to  what 
may  be  expected  in  its  pages.  Beginning  in  January 
it  will  give  much  attention  to  the  great  Exposition, 
which  it  predicts  will  be  supurb  in  many  respects. 

All  premiums  offered  for  subscriptions  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  as  good  as  represented.  Life-size  pic- 
tures of  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  Longstreet,  Sterling  Price,  R.  S.  Ewell, 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  sub- 
scriber who  will  send  two  new  ones.  They  are  fine. 
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“Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,”  by  Rev.  H. 
M.  Field,  D.D.,  an  elegant  volume  containing  a 
series  of  letters  about  the  South,  price  SI. 50,  and 
his  paper,  the  New  York  Evangelist,  price  S3. 00  a 
year,  will  be  sent  with  the  Veteran  all  for  S3. 50, 
or  the  book  and  Veteran  SI. 75.  Those  who  have 
paid  into  ’97  may  renew  to  January,  1900  for  S2.00, 
and  new  subscribers  begining  with  ’97  can  have  it 
the  three  years  for  S2.50 — two  subscriptions  $5.00. 

Quite  a number  of  articles  designed  for  this  issue 
are  necessarily  held  over  for  January.  They  in- 
clude data  about  designs  for  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Monument  at  Richmond.  The  most  important  of 
them  all,  however,  is  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones’  “trium- 
phant reply”  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Billings  on  “Patriotism 
of  the  Sections.” 

Bear  this  important  fact  in  mind:  that  very  few 
general  advertisers  have  ever  patronized  the  Vet- 
eran. They  do  not  understand  its  high,  patriotic 
character,  or  are  prejudiced  because  of  the  name. 
To  make  up  for  that,  help  to  make  it  a medium  for 
Southern  people.  The  rate  at  $1  per  inch  for  each 
time,  or  $10  for  that  space  one  year,  is  so  low  that 
many  a friend  not  in  the  habit  of  advertising  might 
use  its  columns  to  advantage.  Another  rate  is  fifty 
cents  for  directory  cards,  or  $5  per  year  for  five  lines. 

Dismiss  the  subject  now;  peruse  this  copy  care- 
fully, then  reconsider  this  appeal  and  act  as  you 
think  you  should  in  regard  to  it. 

The  old  year  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  tish 
thought  should  act  as  a reminder  that  many  sub- 
scriptions are  expiring  with  it.  Comrades,  look 
now  at  the  label  on  your  copy  of  Veteran  and  see 
if  a renewal  is  not  in  order.  It  would  make  Christ- 
mas happier  and  the  New  Year  brighter  if  each 
friend  would  do  this  thing. 


Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  stepson  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  (see  page  439),  mentions  her 
as  a woman  of  talents,  accomplishments,  and  great 
beauty,  as  well  as  force  of  character. 


CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 


In  an  address  to  the  public  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Association,  se- 
lected at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Lookout  Inn,  Tennessee,  Sept,  3,  1896,  state,  that 
they  have  secured  a Charter  under  the  laws  of  Miss- 
issippi, have  formulated  the  by-laws,  and  selected 
Gen.  John  C.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  as  Superin- 
tendent and  Secretary,  and  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  Treasurer;  and  are 
now  organized  for  work. 

They  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, other  sympathizers  and  friends  in  every  land 


and  to  the  noble  women  of  our  beloved  Southland 
for  the  active  aid  and  support  in  raising  sufficient 
funds  to  erect  a Memorial  Institute  Edifice,  which 
shall  be  on  a scale,  and  in  architectural  style,  that 
will  be  a monument  to  and  property  commemorate 
the  memory  of  our  noble  dead  and  the  heroic  and 
valorous  deeds  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living  Con- 
federate Soldiers. 

In  order  to  correct  errors  and  misapprehensions 
which  have  crept  inadvertently  into  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  people,  the  Committee  state: 

1st:  This  movement  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  will  be  so  con- 
ducted. 

2nd:  Our  comrade,  Charles  B.  Rouss,  deserves 
your  thanks  for  inaugurating  this  commendable 
movement;  we  appreciate  his  great  interest  as  evi- 
denced by  his  proffered  subscription  of  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars  and  by  his  liberal  additional 
aid  in  furthering  the  work. 

3rd:  Comrade  Rouss  notwithstanding  his  very 
munificent  donation,  has  in  no  way  interfered  with 
our  work  or  sought  in  person,  or  through  his  Rep- 
resentative, to  dictate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
influence  them  in  their  actions. 

4th:  The  selection  of  a city  for  the  location  of  the 
Memorial  Institute  is  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  will  not  be  considered 
until  sufficient  funds  are  raised  with  which  to  erect 
suitable  buildings;  and  then  every  applicant  will  be 
given  a fair  chance  to  secure  its  location,  and  will 
be  visited  and  its  advantages  and  inducements 
weighed  most  carefully  before  a decision  is  reached 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

5th:  To  the  ladies,  who  did  everything  for  the 
Southern  cause  during  the  “sixties”  except  to  fight 
its  battles,  and  who  encouraged  Confederate  sol- 
diers by  their  smiles,  their  cheers,  their  matchless 
patriotism,  fortitude  and  self-sacrifices,  we  appeal 
for  aid,  with  the  assurance  that  every  assistance 
will  be  rendered  them  to  accomplish  any  work  they 
may  undertake,  which  we  assure  them  shall  be  done 
under  their  own  organizations  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  prescribe,  in  their  respective  States. 

6th:  The  delay  in  this  work  is  not  the  result  of 
any  lack  of  interest  in  preserving  the  history  of  the 
Southern  cause,  but  from  a desire  to  formulate  a 
proposition  that  will  secure  the  desired  results. 

7th  : The  Confederate  Veterans  stand  pledged  be- 
fore the  world  to  erect  a Memorial  Institute  Edifice 
that  will  be  a credit  to  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  so  gallantly,  and  all  should  work  together 
to  accomplish  it.  We  appeal  to  all  State  Division 
Commanders  and  would  impress  upon  them  the 
great  importance  of  bringing  the  matter  of  contri- 
bution to  the  Memorial  Fund  before  every  member. 

8th:  Donations  should  be  remitted  in  exchange, 
(drafts,  checks,  or  money  orders)  together,  with 
pertinent  communications  to  Gen.  Jno.  C.  Under- 
wood, Superintendent  and  Secretary  at  Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Signed:  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  Chairman; 

Robt.  White  of  West  Virginia,  J B.  Briggs  of  Ken- 
tucky, L . S .Ross,  of  Texas,  W.  D.  Chipley  of  Flor- 
ida, (Member  Ex-officio,  as  President  of  Board  of 
Trustees,)  ExecutiveCommittee. 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  CONVENTION. 


A Good  Time  at  Nashville  by  the  Women  of  the  South. 

An  account  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Nov.  11,  1896,  is  necessarily  abridged.  The 
representation  was  curtailed  through  failure  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  make  a liberal  rate — charging 
twice  the  rate  established  for  such  organizations 
North  and  South.  Then,  as  there  were  a few  short 
of  the  requisite  number,  the  conditional  concession 
was  not  allowed. 

Nashville  Daughters  did  well  their  part  in  the 
entertainment.  Guests  were  shown  about  the  city, 
taken  in  vehicles  to  the  Hermitage,  of  “Old  Hick- 
ory” fame,  where  is  located  the  Tennessee  Confed- 
erate Home,  and  by  special  train  to  Belle  Meade  in  an- 
other direction,  via  Centennial  Exposition  Grounds, 

Mrs.  John  Overton,  President  of  the  Nashville 
Chapter,  in  an  address  of  welcome,  said: 

It  is  my  high  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  our  city,  and  I am  glad  to  see  so  many  who 
by  their  presence  here  testify  to  the  love  and  devo- 
tion to  a cause  so  dear  to  every  Southern  woman’s 
heart. 

Six  years  ago  there  was  a call  made  upon  the 
Southern  women  in  Nashville  to  form  an  Auxiliary 
to  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  securing  a Soldiers’  Home  for  the  disabled 
Confederates  of  Tennessee.  At  that  time  it  was 

known  that  there  were  of  them  in  the  poor- 

houses  of  the  State.  The  call  met  a ready  response, 
and  in  a short  time  the  united  efforts  of  the  Bivouac 
and  the  Auxiliary  were  successful  in  securing  an 
appropriation  from  our  Legislature.  To-day  a 
handsome  building  stands  erected  upon  the  farm 
once  owned  by  our  statesman  and  soldier,  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson,  but  now  by  the  State  dedicated  to 
this  most  laudable  charity,  and  it  is  our  pride. 
Having  finished  this  work,  the  hearts  of  our  women 
felt  that  there  were  yet  duties  to  be  discharged,  and 
the  idea  was  conceived  to  merge  the  Auxiliary  into  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  “Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.”  In  May,  1893,  the  Nashville  Chap- 
ter was  formed.  Its  objects  were  to  be  of  a memo- 
rial and  benevolent  character,  and  to  preserve  a 
record  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Southern  women 
during  the  war  and  in  the  dark  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  enroll  in  the  membership 
of  this  organization  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  granddaughters — indeed  all  in  whose 
veins  flowed  one  drop  of  that  patriotic  blood  which 
has  made  for  our  country,  by  the  achievements  of 
its  soldiers,  a glorious  history.  This  action  upon 
our  part  was  followed  by  other  Southern  women, 
and  rapidly  other  Chapters  were  formed,  until  there 
now  exists  in  the  South,  under  the  name  of  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  about  one  hundred 
Chapters,  with  a large  aggregate  membership. 

It  is  hard  to  find  words  which  will  rightly  convey 
any  idea  of  the  soul-stirring  purposes  of  this  great 
organization.  Way  back  in  ’61  it  became  evident 


that  our  homes  would  have  to  be  protected  from  the 
invader  by  the  sword;  there  are  some  here  to-day 
who  can  recall  the  day,  the  hour,  when  they  loosed 
their  arms  from  around  their  loving  ones  and  saw 
them  march  away  for  that  purpose.  The  anguish 
of  those  partings  is  keenly  felt  even  now  when  the 
pathetic  story  of  their  brave  and  noble  sacrifice  is 
told.  Upon  a hundred  battlefields  our  gallant  sol- 
diers poured  out  their  lifeblood,  and  they  have  been, 
lo!  these  many  long  years,  waiting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  “their  mortal  pain  and  anguish  lost  in 
its  flow.”  Some  day  we  shall  see  them  as  they  were 
when  they  left  us,  except  they  will  be  crowned  by 
the  God  of  Battles  and  known  as  the  Martj'rs  oi 
Freedom.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  recks  not  of  patriotism,  for  when  He  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  U.e  did  not  implant  a strong- 
er feeling  in  his  soul  than  love  of  home  and  coun- 
try, except  it  was  a love  that  he  should  bear  his 
Creator.  In  the  six  thousand  years  of  the  world’s 
history,  no  greater  exemplification  of  this  feeling 
was  ever  shown  than  by  our  soldiers  in  the  bloody 
years  between  ’61  and  ’65.  We  are  met  to-day  with 
the  hallowed  memories  of  those  dead  years,  undim- 
med by  time,  thrilling  our  hearts.  Ours  are  com- 
mon griefs  and  joys.  Who  is  he  that  would  or 
could  sever  the  tie  of  this  sacred  union?  It  was  our 
privilege,  and  we  glory  in  it,  to  bid  God-speed  to  the 
immortal  heroes  of  that  gallant  army.  We  were 
their  inspiration  and  their  stay  in  every  trial  which 
they  met.  We  will  attend  their  sacred  graves  and 
will  cherish  their  memory;  we  will  be  the  faithful 
chroniclers  of  the  truth  during  the  remaining  years 
of  our  lives,  and  in  dying  we  will  endeavor  to  trans- 
mit to  the  generations  that  follow  such  love  for 
them  that,  while  the  world  shall  last,  the  South  shall 
be  as  a home  and  abiding  place  for  true  patriotism. 

The  Nashville  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy extends  to  you  of  the  other  Chapters 
throughout  the  South  a hearty  and  loving  welcome 
— yea,  thrice  welcome  to  our  homes. 

Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  of  Atlanta,  Secretary 
of  the  United  Daughters,  in  responding,  said: 

I voice  the  sentiment  of  the  visiting  delegates  to 
the  Convention  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy when  I express  a very  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  welcome  so  beautifully  extended  by  Mrs. 
Overton,  the  President  of  your  local  Chapter.  Nash- 
ville is  famed  for  its  brave  men,  beautiful  women, 
educational  interests,  and  boundless  hospitality. 
Again  we  thank  you!  * * * A country  is  never 

really  grand  until  it  has  had  its  baptism  of  sorrow, 
its  pathetic  legends  and  its  historic  fame.  * * * 

All  along  on  the  route  from  Atlanta  were  bat- 
tlefields illustrating  Confederate  valor;  Kennesaw, 
with  its  tragic  memories;  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
other  fields  of  conflict,  and  then  the  train  glided  on 
into  your  beautiful  State  of  Tennessee.  From  the 
car  window  I beheld  panoramic  scenes  so  beautiful, 
with  river,  mountain,  hill  and  dale,  that  I felt  I had 
a foretaste  of  Paradise. 

ALABAMA. 

Miss  Sallie  Jones,  State  President  of  Alabama, 
sent  the  following  report  for  that  Division: 
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The  Charter  Chapter  of  Daughters  in  Alabama 
was  organized  at  Camden  last  March.  The  next 
Chapter  for  that  State  was  formed  at  Selma  in 
April,  and  five  others  have  since  been  organized — 
one  each  in  Auburn,  Birmingham,  and  Tuscaloosa; 
and  two  in  Montgomery,  the  “Sophie  Bibb”  and 
“Cradle  of  the  Confederacv.” 

The  Charter  Chapter  has  directed  its  attention 
mainly  to  securing  records  of  the  gallant  soldiers 
of  their  own  county.  The  members  of  the  Historic- 
al Committee  are  appointed  in  turn  to  obtain  the 
names  of  officers  and  privates  of  some  company  se- 
lected, and  incidents  connected  with  iheir  service. 
These  are  published  in  the  weekly  paper,  and  col- 
lected by  the  Historian  into  a scrapbook,  which  will 
be  placed  in  the  Memorial  Institute  when  complet- 
ed. There  are  fifty  members  of  this  Chapter.  At 
the  last  meeting  it  was  determined  to  assist  the 
disabled  veterans  by  trying  to  secure  a home  for 
them,  to  be  located  in  Montgomery. 

Miss  Jones  adds  to  her  report  the  history  of 
the  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  organized  by 
herself.  It  is  the  first  Chapter  organized  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  second  in  the  South,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  organized  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  Mrs.  D. 
H.  Appicle.  The  membership  is  seventy,  all  under 
fifteen  years.  The  Chapter  is  named  for  Sam  Da- 
vis, and  the  initiation  fee  of  thirty  members  at  ten 
cents  each  has  been  sent  for  his  monument. 

ARKANSAS. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney,  State  President  in  Arkansas, 
made  the  following  report: 

The  Charter  Chapter  of  Arkansas,  located  at 
Hope,  was  organized  in  March  with  only  seven 
members.  There  are  now  twenty-one  members, 
with  good  and  efficient  officers,  and  a fund  of  fifty- 
three  dollars  in  bank. 

Having  no  local  work,  this  Chapter  has  offered  to 
help  Little  Rock  Memorial  Chapter  build  a monu- 
ment in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  that  place. 
Report  from  the  latter  Chapter  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  Memorial  Aid  Association  of  Little  Rock  was 
formed  in  1889.  Tts  first  work  was  to  secure  a bu- 
rial place  for  the  Confederate  dead,  and  remove  the 
bodies  thereto.  This  was  then  enclosed  by  a sub- 
stantial stone  wall  and  iron  fence,  with  a handsome 
arch  and  stone  pillars  at  the  entrance,  at  a cost  of 
$1,990.  In  1883  this  Society  sent  S100  in  cash, 
and  more  than  this  amount  in  articles  for  sale,  to 
the  Richmond  Memorial  Bazaar  to  aid  the  Museum 
in  the  Jeff  Davis  Mansion.  This  contribution,  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  State  at  large,  amounted  to 
$1,300  and  placed  Arkansas  second  in  the  list  of 
contributors  to  this  Museum.  This  Chapter  has 
also  contributed  $162.62  to  the  Jeff  Davis  Monument 
Fund.  They  have  now  $100  on  hand  for  the 
Memorial  Institute,  and  $73  as  a nucleus  toward 
erecting  a monument  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery 
at  Little  Rock.  Their  Charter  was  received  from 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  last  April. 

The  Mary  Lee  Chapter  of  Van  Buren  has  a mem- 
bership of  sixtyfive,  with  a fund  of  $130  in  bank, 
and  has  undertaken  the  work  of  building  a monu- 


ment in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  there.  Hot 
Springs  Chapter  has  thirty- four  members,  but, 
having  been  only 
recently  organ- 
ized, no  work  has 
been  undertaken. 

Batesville,  Har- 
rison, and  Pres- 
cott have  been  in- 
structed about 
the  formation  of 
Chapters.  The 
general  j interest 
in  the  State 
seems  to  be  in- 
creasing as  the 
work  is  better  un- 
derstood. 

A State  Divis- 
ion was  organ- 
ized Oct.  20,  with 
the  following  offi- 
cers: President, 

Mrs.  C.  A.  For-  mrs.  c.  a.  forney. 

ney;  hirst  Vice 

President,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Keller;  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Fannie  Scott;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Franklin;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Maggie  Bell;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sallie  Hicks; 
Historian,  Mrs.  William  Barry;  Registrar,  Miss 
L.  E.  Clegg. 

Mrs.  Forney  represented  practically  the  entire 
Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  Daughters  at  the 
Convention.  Since  returning  home,  she  writes  that 
her  home  chapter  had  decided  to  care  for  one  hun- 
dred Confederate  graves  in  Washington,  Ark.,  as 
their  special  work. 


FLORIDA. 

Report  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Cooley,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  Florida  State  Division: 

In  May,  1892,  a Confederate  Memorial  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Drysdale,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mur- 
phy, Mrs.  M.  O.  Bessant,  and  Mrs.  T.  Hartridge, 
the  latter  being  the  first  President. 

This  Association  assisted  in  paying  for  the  State 
Home  for  Confederate  soldiers,  located  at  Jackson- 
ville, giving  about  $100  for  this  purpose.  The  C. 
V.  A.  of  Florida  has  been  seconded  in  all  its  efforts, 
and  especially  in  its  Memorial  Day  exercises.  Ow- 
ing to  the  meager  information  obtained  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  it  was  not 
until  November,  1895,  that  this  Association  was 
merged  into  a Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  being  the 
Charter  Chapter  of  the  State.  This  Chapter  has 
faithfully  performed  its  duties,  using  every  effort  to 
stir  up  ot  ler  cities  and  villages  to  active  interest, 
and  four  other  Chapters  have  been  formed — at  Lake 
City,  Palatka,  Ocala,  and  Brooksville. 

On  July  14,  1896,  a State  meeting  was  held  in 
Jacksonville,  the  organization  perfected,  and  the 
following  officers  elected:  President,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Weed;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  J.  F'nlej7;  Trea-urer, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Robertson;  Historian,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dicki- 
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son;  Registrar,  Miss  Lula  Gary;  Secretary.  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Cooley. 

The  Jacksonville  Chapter  has  just  completed  pay- 
ment of  S137.25  for  sixty-six  headstones  placed  at 
the  graves  of  Confederate  dead  not  previously 
marked.  There  are  sixty-four  members,  and  appli- 
cations for  membership  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived. A lot  in  the  cemetery  has  been  promised 
this  Chapter,  and  as  soon  as  available  it  will  be  put 
in  order  for  those  unfortunate  veterans  who  have 
no  families  to  see  that  they  have  a decent  resting 
place  at  last. 

Florida  is  not  an  easy  field,  with  its  changing 
population  and  busy  present.  Many  seem  almost 
enemies  to  our  historic  past,  but  precept  and  exam- 
ple will  do  much,  and  our  children  must  be  taught 
to  honor  and  respect  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 

GEORGIA. 

Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  President  Georgia  Division: 

The  Georgia  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  organized  in  November,  1895, 


at  Atlanta.  At  that  time  there  were  but  four  Chap- 
ters in  the  State,  with  a membership  of  about  one 
hundred.  These  Chapters,  with  the  aid  of  the  pa- 
triotic women  of  Nashville  and  Memphis,  collected 
the  interesting  exhibit  of  Confederate  relics  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition.  A meeting  was  afterwards 
called  in  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
State  Constitution  and  By-laws.  The  meeting  was 
delightfully  harmonious,  and  all  returned  to  their 
homes  with  renewed  love  for  the  Southland,  and  a 
determination  to  uphold  her  honor.  Since  that 
meeting  the  Division  has  increased  from  four  to  fif- 
teen Chapters.  Only  two  places  have  so  far  failed 
to  respond  to  appeals  to  organize,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  soon  join  the  great  army  of 
patriotic  women.  On  October  21-22  the  reg- 
ular annual  convention  was  held  at  Macon.  It  was 
an  enthusiastic  gathering  of  women  from  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  reports  from  all  the  Chapters 
were  most  encouraging.  As  our  Constitution  calls 


for  rotation  in  office,  the  following  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Mrs.  Ida  Eifatis  Eve; 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  H^Park;  Recording  Secreta- 
ry, Mrs.  L.  K.  Rogers:  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Moore;  Historian,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford.  The 
membership  of  the  Division  is  now  over  six  hundred. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Chinn,  Secretary,  sent  this  report 
of  the  work  in  Kentucky: 

The  Charter  Chapter  of  Kentucky  is  located  at 
Lexington.  For  five  years  they  have  had  an  associ- 
ation called  “Honorary  Members  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  Association,”  which  was  in  October, 
1895,  admitted  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, being  the  twelfth  to  enter.  Richmond 
has  a large  Chapter,  and  Winchester  and  George- 
town have  organized.  The  Lexington  Chapter  now 
numbers  one  hundred  members.  It  has  raised  $133 
for  the  Memorial  Institute;  and  contributed  $65  to 
unfortunate  soldiers  and  children. 

MARYLAND. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Wright,  President  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Maryland,  reports: 

Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 is  in  a most  flourishing 
condition.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  membership,  now  numbering  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  many  new  applications 
are  being  received.  This  Chapter  has  organized 
two  important  committees — one  on  “Charity,”  and 
the  other  on  “Historical  Papers  and  Personal  Rem- 
iniscences.” The  Charity  Committee  has  dispensed 
clothing,  fuel,  and  money  wherever  needed  to  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  families  in  their  midst,  and 
the  Committee  on  Papers  has  collected  much  valua- 
ble matter,  which  the  Society  hopes  to  have  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Such  papers  as  are  suitable 
are  read  at  the  social  meetings,  and  are  heard  with 
deep  interest  and  reverent  attention.  These  social 
meetings  have  proved  a source  of  great  pleasure, 
and  are  held  from  time  to  time  as  most  convenient. 

One  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Society  is 
the  decoration  of  graves  of  the  Maryland  dead  in 
the  cemetery  at  Loudon  Park.  In  the  future  this 
work  will  be  entirely  under  the  charge  of  the 
Daughters.  The  purchase  of  the  bronze  bust  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  by  Volck  has  been  undertaken,  and  a con- 
tribution of  $50  was  sent  to  the  Davis  Mon- 
ument Fund.  The  Society  also  hopes  to  contribute 
to  the  Memorial  Institute,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  that  object. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Report  of  Mrs.  Ernest  George,  President,  Merid- 
ian, Miss. : 

The  Charter  Chapter  of  Mississippi  was  organ- 
ized at  Meridian  in  January,  1896.  The  first  work 
undertaken  by  this  Chapter  was  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  Memorial  Institute,  for  which  they  secured 
nearly  $400.  Local  and  State  work  has  also  been 
faithfully  done.  The  State  work  has  resulted  in 
flourishing  Chapters  being  formed  at  Columbus, 
Vicksburg,  and  Greenville.  The  Charter  Chapter 
has  State  organization  in  view,  and  hopes  soon  to 
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bring-  this  to  a successful  issue.  Through  their  ef- 
forts a Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  was  recently  or- 
ganized. 

Report  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Young,  delegate  of  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.: 

The  Columbus  Chapter  of  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  was  organized  in  March,  1896,  with 
twenty  charter  members.  There  has  been  a steady 
increase  in  membership,  seventy-two  names  now 
being  on  the  rolls.  Something  over  three  hundred 
dollars  has  been  raised,  two  hundred  of  which  is  in 
the  bank  subject  to  the  call  for  the  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. The  remainder  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  local  burying  ground  of  the  Con- 
federate dead.  Many  of  the  graves  are  already 
supplied  with  headstones,  and  in  time  all  will  be. 
A Confederate  soldier  of  heroic  size  stands  sentinel 
among  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  gallant  dead, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a year  this  cemetery 
will  be  surrounded  by  a handsome  iron  fence. 

MISSOURI. 

Missouri  was  not  represented,  although  the  en- 
tire South  may  well  be  proud  of  the  work  her  wo- 
men have  done;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  Chap- 
ters and  a State  organization  be  formed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  United  Daughters.  The  women  of  St. 
Louis,  who  have  ever  been  a power  through  their 
Association,  could  add  much  to  the  general  cause. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Parsley,  President,  Wilmington: 

The  Charter  Chapter  (Cape  Fear  No.  3)  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division,  is  located  at  Wilmington, 
and  has  fifty-seven  members.  On  the  last  Memori- 
al Day  they  joined  the  Memorial  Association  in 
placing  a handsome  stone  at  the  grave  of  Hon. 
George  Davis,  a loyal  Confederate  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  one  of  North  Carolina’s  noblest  sons. 
He  was  a member  of  President  Davis’  Cabinet,  hav- 
ing been  the  last  Attorney  General  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Since  then  $100  has  been  raised  and  di- 
vided between  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Fund 
and  Memorial  Institute.  This  Chapter  has  from 
the  first  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  organization 
in  the  State. 

The  “Pamlico”  Chapter  in  Washington,  N.  C., 
was  organized  last  April,  and  now  has  sixty-one 
members.  The  Historian  is  busy  collecting  items 
of  interest.  $25  has  been  raised  for  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Monument. 

“Rowan”  Chapter  was  organized  at  Salisbury  in 
last  July,  and  has  thirty  members.  They  have  con- 
tributed $25  to  the  fund  for  placing  headstones  at 
the  graves  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  buried  at 
Winchester,  Va. 

A Chapter  was  organized  at  Raleigh  last  April, 
but  has  not  yet  been  chartered.  Interest  seems  to 
be  aroused  at  various  points  in  the  State. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Report  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  State  President 
of  the  South  Carolina  Division: 


The  South  Carolina  Division  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  was  organized  in  Columbia, 
May  28.  1896,  the  following  officers  being  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe;  Vice  Presidents. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Buist;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Martha  Washington;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Durham. 

The  Charter  Chapter  is  located  at  Charleston,  hav- 
ing been  organized  in  November,  1894,  and  now  has 
225  members.  Much  of  its  time  and  attention  has 
gone  to  the  formation  of  other  chapters,  and  it  has 
dom  well  its  share  in  assisting  many  objects.  $500 
was  collected  for  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Fund, 
$41  for  the  Memorial  Institute,  $46.50  for  the  South 
Carolina  shaft  at  Winchester,  Va.,  and  $50  for  the 
South  Carolina  room  at  the  Richmond  Confederate 
Museum.  The  first  work  of  this  Chapter  was  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  Its  an- 
nual meeting  is  held  on  December  20.  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina.  General 
Lee’s  birthday,  January  19,  is  set  aside  as  a day  of 
public  observance.  The  Chapter  also  observes 
President  Davis’  birthday — June  6. 

On  petition  of  this  Chapter,  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  has  made  May  10,  the  anniversary 
of  “Stonewall”  Jackson’s  death,  our  Memorial  Day, 
and  January  19  legal  holidays.  The  Chapter  has 
in  its  possession  some  interesting  relics  of  the  war. 

The  Wade  Hampton  Chapter,  organized  at  Co- 
lumbia in  December,  1895,  is  an  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic one,  with  about  ninety  members.  It  has 
a room  in  the  South  Carolina  College  in  which  to 
preserve  its  many  records  and  relics,  and  proposes 
to  collect  portraits  of  South  Carolina  women  promi- 
nent during  the  war.  This  Chapter  will  give  annu- 
ally a handsome  gold  medal  to  the  student  at  the 
South  Corolina  College  writing  the  best  essay  on 
the  Confederacy,  the  medal  to  be  presented  publicly 
on  the  birthday  of  General  Lee,  with  an  address  by 
some  prominent  man.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
interest  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  secure  valuable 
material  for  history.  $100  has  been  raised  by  this 
Chapter  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument. 

The  Marion  Chapter  was  organized  in  March, 
1896.  It  has  fourteen  members,  and  expects  a rapid 
increase. 

Greeneville  reports  a stirring  Chapter  of  fifty- 
seven  members,  organized  in  April,  1896.  It  is  ar- 
ranging to  work  for  the  Winchester  monument  this 
winter. 

Abbeville  Chapter  was  organized  in  June  with  a 
membership  of  sixteen,  and  now  numbers  one  hun- 
dred. Its  rapid  growth  is  due  to  a feature  which  is 
unique.  It  has  county  members— a director  and 
members  in  each  township — who  attend  the  quar- 
terly meetings,  and  are  entertained  hospitably  by 
the  ladies  of  Abbeville.  Their  success  may  incite 
other  places  to  form  County  Chapters.  This  Chap- 
ter sent  a valuable  collection  of  relics  to  the  Confed- 
erate Museum  at  Richmond. 

Mary  Ann  Bowie  Chapter  was  organized  at  John- 
ston in  March,  1896,  and  has  twenty- four  members. 
It  has  raised  $25  for  the  Memorial  Institute  and 
has  sent  a fine  museum  case  to  the  Confederate  Mu- 
seum at  Richmond,  and  is  now  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing a room  for  its  own  use. 
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Sumter  Chapter  was  organized  in  July,  1896  with 
eleven  mt  mbers,  and  has  every  prospect  of  increase. 

Cheraw  Chapter  was  organized  last  September, 
and  has  but  a small  membership  as  yet,  but  sent  $10 
to  the  Museum  at  Richmond. 

Maxey  Gregg  Chapter  at  Edgefield  has  been  de- 
layed in  organization  by  the  sickness  of  its  Presi- 
dent, but  is  in  good  working  order. 

Arthur  Manigault  Chapter,  of  Georgetown,  has  a 
membership  of  thirty- five,  and  intends  to  devote  its 
labors  to  aiding  the  Winchester  monument. 

Ellison  Capers  Chapter  at  Florence  reports  a mem- 
bership of  twenty,  and  has  sent  $40  to  the  South 
Carolina  room  at  the  Museum  at  Richmond. 

TEXAS. 

Report  of  Mrs.  Kate  Cabell  Currie,  President  of 
the  Texas  State  Division: 

Eight  Associations  are  now  chartered  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  active  correspondence  is  being  had 
with  other  cities  with  a view  to  others  being  formed. 
Three  years  ago  the  first  Association  was  formed  at 
Dallas  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a burial  place 
tor  the  Confederate  dead,  the  dues  to  be  used  to 
purchase  suitable  lots  in  the  cemetery,  keeping  them 
in  order  and  placing  marble  headstones  at  the 
graves  of  each.  The  plat  belonging  t > the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  is  in  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  cemetery,  where  already  six  old  Confederates 
have  been  laid  to  rest  and  headstones  put  up.  200 
names  are  upon  the  rolls  of  this  Association.  For 
three  vears  these  devoted  women  have  labored  un- 
ceasingly to  erect  a monument  in  their  city,  and  it 
will  be  dedicated  next  spring.  An  invitation  is 
cordially  extended  to  the  United  Daughters  to  at- 
tend the  unveiling. 

Sherman  next  joined  the  United  Daughters,  and 
the  labors  of  this  Chapter  have  been  very  successful. 
The  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  erected 
through  their  exertions  is  to  be  dedicated  this  month. 

Galveston  has  a magnificent  Association,  whose 
object  is  to  aid  Confederate  veterans  and  assist  the 
Home  at  Austin. 

The  Daughters  at  Ennis  have  done  earnest  work, 
lending  their  aid  to  the  Dallas  Daughters  in  the 
monumental  work . 

Waco  is  thoroughly  organized,  but  has  not  yet 
decided  on  the  course  of  work. 

Lubbock  has  a fine  organization,  and  its  labors 
have  been  in  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Institute. 
Through  its  efforts  a better  and  truer  history  has 
been  put  in  their  schools  in  place  of  one  considered 
unfair  to  the  South. 

Alvin’s  little  band  of  noble  women  has  aided  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument  in  Richmond,  contribu- 
ted to  the  Memorial  Institute,  and  now  proposes  to 
erect  a monument  in  their  own  city. 

The  W.  P.  Rogers  Chapter  at  Victoria  has  aided 
the  Memorial  Institute.  The  following  comes  direct: 

San  Antonio  organized  Chapter  No.  S6  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S96,  with  twenty-eight  charter  members.  It 
now  numbers  over  one  hundred,  and  its  well-at- 
tended meetings  are  full  of  interest. 

Its  name  is  "Barnard  E.  Bee,”  and  is  in  memory 
of  that  gallant  South  Carolinian  who  gave  his  life 
for  the  cause.  It  was  his  rallying  cry  to  his  wound- 


ed, weary  soldiers,  just  before  he  fell:  “There 
stands  Jackson  like  a stone  wall.”  Its  objects 
are  to  aid  in  giving  a true  history  of  the  South's 
gallant  struggle  in  defense  of  freedom;  to  impress 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Southern  youth  the 
justness  of  our  cause;  to  honor  our  heroes  living 
and  dead;  to  raise  a fitting  monument  to  those  who 
rest  in  our  cemetery,  and  to  aid  the  living  in  need. 

Its  annual  celebration  will  be  held  on  January  19, 
the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  officers 
of  the  Chapter  are:  President,  Mrs.  Augustus  W. 

Houston;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  William  H.  Young, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  and  Miss  Emma  C.  Wescott; 
Secretary,  Miss  Ernestine  Kroeger;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Magruder;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Silliman;  Historian,  Miss  Emily  Beauregard. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Miss  Ida  C.  Coleman,  Indian  Territory,  reports: 

The  “Stonewall”  Jackson  Chapter  was  organized 
at  McAlester  in  May,  1896,  with  thirteen  members, 
but  now  has  seventeen.  They  are  working  hard  to 
organize  other  Chapters  in  the  Territory.  $20  has 
been  devoted  to  the  Memorial  Institute,  and  there 
are  $15  in  the  treasury.  The  aim  of  the  Chapter  is 
to  erect  a monument  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
memor}'  of  all  our  dead  heroes,  and  also  to  obtain  a 
true  and  complete  history  of  the  war. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Bullock,  President,  reports: 

The  Anna  “Stonewall”  Jackson  Chapter  of 
Daughters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  working 
under  difficulties,  therefore  progress  is  slow.  They 
now  have  less  than  twenty-five  members,  but  hope 
at  the  next  meeting  to  add  others  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a delegate  at  the  next  annual  convention. 

Resolutions  offered  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford, 

of  Athens,  Ga. : 
Whereas,  Mrs. 
Raines  has  re- 
fused to  allow  her 
name  to  be  placed 
before  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee 
forre-eleciion;  and 
WhEREAS,  The 
United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy 
appreciate  the  in 
valuable  service 
she  has  rendered; 
therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That 
we  tender  to 
Mrs.  Raines  our 
manifold  thanks 
for  her  untiring 
zeal,  her  true  de- 
votion, and  her 
self-s  acrificing 
spirit  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  this 
body,  and  as  a 
body  we  tender 
these  thanks  by  a rising  vote.  Carried  unanimously. 

[Mrs.  Raines,  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Reports'nexCmonth.’ 


MRS.  A.  M.  RAINES. 
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U.  C V.  COMMISSIONS  FOR  OFFICERS,  ETC. 


Gen.  George  Moorman  (824  Common  St.),  New 
Orleans,  sends  this  circular  to  all  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  camps: 

Blank  commissions  to  be  filled  out  for  all  United 
Confederate  Veteran  officers  who  desire  them,  for 
all  generals  of  departments,  divisions,  brigades,  and 
every  member  of  their  staff,  and  certificates  of  mem- 
bership for  individual  members  of  camps,  are  now 
ready,  and  can  be  sent  by  these  headquarters  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  notification,  for  officers 
upon  receipt  of  name,  rack,  and  date  of  election  or 
appointment;  for  individual  members  of  camps  upon 
receipt  of  name,  date  enrolled,  and,  if  desired,  serv- 
ice in  the  Confederate  States  Army  in  addition  to 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans;  but  where  appli- 
cation is  made  by  either  officers  or  members,  the 
facts  must  be  certified  to  by  the  Adjutant  or  Com- 
mander of  the  camp  reciting  that  they  are  at  pres- 
ent in  good  standing  in  the  camp,  and,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, have  the  information  made  out  on  the  type- 
writer. 

These  commissions  and  certificates  of  member- 
ship are  beautiful  in  design,  16x19)4  inches,  and 
are  ornamented  with  the  Confederate  flag  in  the 
center,  and  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  se- 
cured by  a gilt  seal,  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  Association,  all  official,  and  signed  by  Gen.  J. 
B.  Gordon,  Commanding  General  U.  C.  V’s.  Thou- 
sands of  these  are  being  framed  and  preserved  by 
the  survivors  as  a matter  of  pride  and  gratification 
to  ihem  while  living,  and  as  a badge  of  honor  and 
sacred  heirloom  to  be  handed  down  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  descendants  as  a precious  memento 
attesting  their  gallant  and  heroic  service  during 
the  greatest  civil  war  ip  history.  * * * 

Under  the  constitution,  the  price  is  fixed  at  one 
dollar  for  each,  to  assist  in  raising  funds  to  pay  for 
printing,  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  and  they  will 
be  forwarded  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  order 
and  remittance. 

All  generals  and  staff  officers  are  entitled  to  com- 
missions; also  the  following  officers  of  camps:  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Commander,  all  Lieutenant  Com- 
manders, Adjutants.  Quartermaster,  Commissary, 
Surgeon,  Chaplain,  Officer  of  the  Day,  Treasurer, 
Sergeant,  Major,  Vidette,  Color  Sergeant,  and  two 
Color  Guards. 

THE  NEW  CAMPS  ANNOUNCED  AKE: 

Cedar  Bluff,  Ala.,  Pelham  Camp,  No.  855. 

Altus,  Ark.,  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  No.  864. 
Batesville,  Ark.,  Alberts.  Johnston  Camp,  No.  863. 
Black  Rock,  Ark.,  Confet  erate  Vet.  Camp,  No.  870. 
Evansville,  Ark.,  McIntosh  Camp,  No.  861. 

Lonoke,  Ark.,  Confederate  Veteran  Camp,  No.  862. 
Mariana,  Ark.,  Confederate  Veteran  Camp,  No.  869. 
Moorefield,  Ark.,  Joe  Johnston  Camp,  No.  865. 
Gibson,  Ga.,  Fons  Rogers  Camp,  No.  844. 
Knoxville,  Ga.,  Camp  of  Crawford  County,  No.  868. 
Davis,  Ind.  Ter.,  Jo  Shelby  Camp,  No.  844. 
Talihina,  Ind.  Ter.,  Jack  McCurtin  Camp,  No.  850. 
Leaksville,  Miss.,  Henry  Robert  Camp,  No.  866. 
Eldorado  Springs,  Mo.,  Eldorado  Camp,  No.  859. 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Fayetteville  Camp,  No.  852. 


Snow  Hill,  N.  C.,  Drysdale  Camp,  No.  849. 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. , Anson  Camp,  No.  846. 
Waynesville,  N.  C,,  Pink  Welch  Camp,  No.  848. 
Williamston,  N C.,  John  C.  Lamb  Camp,  No.  845. 
Tecumseh,  Okla.,  Pat  Cleburn  Camp,  No.  867. 
Matador,  Tex.,  S.  B.  Maxey  Camp,  No.  860. 

Wolfe  City,  Tex.,  Ben  McCullough  Camp,  No.  851. 
Ashland,  Va.,  W.  B.  Newton  Camp,  No.  854. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Mercer  Camp,  No.  858. 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  David  S.  Creigh  Camp,  No.  856. 
Union,  W.  Va.,  Mike  Foster  Camp,  No.  853. 

Upper  Tract,  W.  Va. , Confed.  Vet.  Camp,  No.  857; 

By  order  of  J.  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding. 

SAM  DAVIS. 

C.  H.  King  and  Capt.  William  Ledbetter,  of  Ruth- 
erford County,  Tenn.,  in  which  county  Sam  Davis 
was  reared,  the  latter  Captain  of  the  Company  in 
which  he  enlisted  as  a Confederate  soldier,  have 
written  the  Veteran  something  of  their  knowledge 
and  views  concerning  his  great  secret.  They  state 
that  there  are  fellow  scouts  yet  living  who  know 
the  source  of  his  information,  although  they  think 
the  individual  furnishing  it  to  him  may  never  be 
known.  While  his  fellow  scouts  feel  extremely  anx- 
ious to  satisfy  the  great  desire  of  the  public  to  give 
what  they  know,  they  fear  that  the  knowledge, 
which  is  still  sacred,  might  expose  friends  to  their 
detriment,  and,  with  Sam  Davis’  faith,  they  are  in- 
clined to  let  the  secret  be  buried  with  them. 

They  concur  in  his  dying  statement  that  the  per- 
son giving  him  the  information  was  of  great  value 
to  the  Confederate  cause.  They  assert  that  should 
his  secret  ever  be  revealed  it  would  strengthen  the 
glory  he  achieved.  They  sympathize  with  the  sen- 
timent that  yearns  for  light  upon  that  most  wonder- 
ful event  in  the  thrilling  history  of  that  great  war. 

In  a postscript  they  state  that  while  information 
was  received  in  various  ways,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son giving  it  will  never  be  known. 

A comrade  who  has  done  much  for  this  cause 
writes  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Sam  Davis’  death: 

He  was  the  greatest  of  American  heroes,  though 
only  an  humble  private  in  the  ranks. 

The  prattling  child  enjoys  life,  but  does  not  know 
the  value  of  it.  He  lives  for  the  present  and  has 
no  conception  of  the  future.  When  he  dies  he 
merely  gives  up  he  present. 

So  also  the  old  man  has  no  future,  and  further- 
more has  no  present;  both  are  sunk  and  lost  in  the 
past.  The  pleasures  of  life  pall  upon  him,  and  he 
responds  to  them  no  longer.  His  daily  life  is  not 
brightened  by  any  pleasurable  anticipations  for  the 
future,  or  enjoyment  of  the  present,  but  he  finds  a 
melancholy  solace  in  reflecting  constantly  upon  the 
past.  His  reflections  always  end  in  a sigh  of  re- 
gret, his  joys  “departed  never  to  return.”  He  is 
constantly  reaching  back  after  joys  which  he  knows 
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can  never  be  reached,  until  his  senses  are  dulled  and 
his  heart  is  sick.  It  is  not  hard  for  nim  to  die.  He 
rather  welcomes  death  as  a release  from  burdens  too 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

But  how  different  it  is  with  a youth  just  coming 
into  manhood!  His  past,  present  and  future  all 
glow  within  him.  His  past  is  so  fresh  that  it  still 
clings  lovingly  to  him,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
gone,  but  is  being  repeated  and  enjoyed  every  day 
of  the  present.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  allur- 
ing- future?  It  stands  out  before  him  as  an  entranc- 
ing  panorama.  Ambition  beckons  to  him  to  ad- 
vance and  command  the  applause  of  listening  sen- 
ates or  wield  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Wealth  holds  out  in  seductive  promises  all  its 
magnificence  and  luxury.  Love  stretches  forth  her 
arms  to  embrace  him.  The  vision  of  a loving  and 
lovely  wife  and  frolicsome  babes,  in  a peaceful  home, 
looms  up  before  him,  and  the  music  of  tbeir  voices 
sounds  in  his  ears.  He  hears  the  benedictions  of 
his  aged  parents,  who  are  receiving  his  tender  care. 

All  these  allurements  make  the  promises  of  life 
sweet  to  him,  and  make  it  hard  for  him  to  die. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Sam  Davis.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  die,  and  he  could  have  saved  his 
life.  Human  society  says  that  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature,  and  would  have  justified 
him  in  the  perpetration  of  murder,  theft,  treachery 
or  any  other  crime,  in  order  to  save  his  precious  life. 

Our  young  hero  chose  to  blot  out  his  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  of  human  life,  and  to  die,  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  one  who  had  trusted  him  and  whom  he 
had  promised  not  to  betray. 

If  this  were  an  age  of  saints,  Sam  Davis  would  be 
a saint.  His  heroic  action  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  enemies.  Every  American 
should  esteem  it  a privilege  to  contribute  to  the  per- 
petuation of  his  sainted  memory. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hickman,  of  Vandalia,  111.,  a sub- 
scriber to  the  Sam  Davis  Fund,  wrote  on  Nov.  27th: 

* * * “Whose  very  name,  despite  the  sorrow 

we  feel  and  the  tears  shed  over  his  tragic  death, 
causes  the  heart  of  every  Southerner  to  thrill  with 
pride  that  we  can  claim  such  a boy — for  he  was 
barely  on  the  threshold  of  manhood — who  was  so 
grandly  firm  in  his  adherence  to  Right." 

The  Waxahachie  (Texas)  Daily  Light  of  Nov. 
27  th  gives  the  story  of  Sam  Davis,  concluding  with 
this  acrostic  by  an  Ex-Confederate: 

Son  of  the  South  ! thy  memory  still 
Awakes  the  soul  to  scenes  of  glory. 

Manly  patriot!  we  feel  the  thrill, 

Unnerved  by  thy  sad  history. 

E’en  when  they  proffered  thee  thy  life, 

Ling’ring  not  in  doubt,  but  firm  and  strong, 

Death,  saidst  thou,  with  honor  rife, 

And  scorned  to  do  thy  comrades  wrong. 

Vindicate  thy  death  ? No;  let  coming  ages 
Inscribe  thy  name,  ye  poets,  sages, 

’Scribe  in  gold  on  History’s  pages. 

recollections  of  franklin. 

M.  G.  Quinn,  Commander  of  Camp  J.  J.  Searcy, 
U.  C.  V.,  writes  from  Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  23,  1896: 

Enclosed  find  $5  for  the  Samuel  Davis  monument. 
At  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  I was  a boy  soldier 
in  the  First  Missouri  Brigade,  Confederate  Army, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  General  F.  M.  Cockrell, 


now  United  States  Senator  from  this  State.  I never 
shal  fail  to  remembe  r — I was  then  about  1 8 years  old 
— our  march  through  Tennessee  under  General  Hood 
during  the  cold  winter  of  1864,  in  his  attack  on 
Nashville.  I was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Franklin.  Through  the  kindness  of  Misses  Annie 
Briggs  and  Sallie  Shute  I was  taken  to  a private 
house  a mile  or  two  west  of  Franklin  and  gener- 
ously cared  for  until  I could  rejoin  the  army.  When 
Hood  rt  treated  I heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  one 
evening  and  hastily  departed  from  my  comfortable 
abiding  place,  riding  behind  a young  scout  of  the 
army  named  Bodine  or  Boldin. 

He  was  the  kindest  and  bravest  young  man  I ever 
knew,  and  doubtless  was  a compeer  of  Samuel  Davis. 
Hood’s  Army  had  retreated  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  Federals  were  between  us  and  our  army. 
Traveling  through  fields  and  forests  and  swimming 
creeks,  we  went  through  the  enemy’s  lines  about 
midnight.  We  reached  the  Confederate  lines  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Riverwhere  Hood  crossed 
on  his  pontoons  into  Alabama.  The  blood  from  my 
wound  had  run  down  into  my  shoe  and  frozen. 
Sick,  sore,  starving  and  exhausted,  I was  ready  and 
more  than  willing  to  die.  But  thirty-two  years  af- 
terwards, here  I am  strong  and  vigorous  in  health, 
thankful  to  a merciful  God  for  His  protecting  care. 

The  First  Missouri  Brigade  lost  over  sixty  per 
cent,  killed  and  wounded — mostly  killed — at  Frank- 
lin. Out  of  six  hundred  who  went  into  the  battle, 
only  two  hundred  and  four  answered  to  roll  call 
after  the  battle.  Our  regiment,  the  Third  Missouri 
Infantry,  lost  five  commanders  killed  in  battle  dur- 
ing the  war. 

But  returning  to  the  heroism  of  Samuel  Davis — 
the  Robert  Emmett  of  the  South — the  finest  and 
costliest  monument  ever  erected  to  humanity  should 
be  reared  to  the  memory  of  this  brave  hero-martyr. 

J.  W.  Blocker,  H.  T.  Buchanan  and  E.  K.  Haley 
write  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27th:  To-day  be- 
ing the  anniversarj"  of  the  heroic  death  of  Samuel 
Davis,  we  each  send  one  dollar  toward  the  erection 
of  his  monument,  and  wish  we  could  contribute  five 
dollars  each  instead  of  one.  Such  deeds  are  so  rare 
that  they  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Lakeland,  Fla.  Nov.  27,  1896.— Confederate 
Veteran:  I love  to  be  able  to  remember  that  noble 
boy,  Sam  Davis,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  precious  life.  It  was  a sad,  sad  ending,  but  yet 
a noble  one.  I am  sorry  I can’t  help  with  some  cash 
just  now  co  the  Monument  Fund. 

Hon.  Jeff.  B.  Brown  wrote  from  Key  West,  Fla., 
enclosing  $2  for  United  States  Army  Officers  and  $2 
for  his  young  son,  Joseph  Emmett  Brown,  with  the 
sentiment:  I want  him  to  have  his  name  among 
those  who  have  assisted  in  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  so  great  a character  as  Sam  Davis. 

Some  day  perhaps  my  boy  may  stand  beneath 
that  monument,  and  as  he  remembers  that  he  con- 
tributed to  its  erection,  it  may  set  in  his  character, 
like  the  rock  of  which  it  is  built,  the  heroism  and 
fidelity  to  truth  which  it  was  erected  to  commemorate. 

The  total  contributions  to  date  amount  to  $1,832.67 
(See  list  on  following  pages. ) 
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Adam  Dale  Chapter  Children  of 


American  Revolution,  Memphis 23  00 

Adams,  A.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 1 00 

Arnold,  Col.  Brent,  Cincinnati 5 00 

Adcock.  M.  V..  Burns,  Tenn 1 00 

Adger,  Miss  J.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Akers,  E.  A.,  Knoxville.  Tenn 1 00 

Albertson,  \V  H.,  Lake  Charles,  La..  100 
Alexander,  J.  T.,  Lavergne,  Tenn...  1 00 

Allen,  Jos.  W.,  Nashville $100  00 

Amis.  J.  T..  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  W.  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla 1 00 

Anderson,  Douglas,  Nashville 1 00 

Anderson,  Miss  Sophronia,  Dickson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arnold,  Clarence,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Arledge,  G.  L.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Arrington,  G.  W.,  Canadian,  Tex 1 00 

Ashbrook,  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Ashbrook,  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Atkisson,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ayres,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Baird,  Wilson,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 00 

Banks,  Dr.  E.  A.,  New  York  City 2 00 

Barbee,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Nashville 5 00 

Barlow,  Col.  W.  P..  St.  Louis.  Mo 1 00 

Barnes,  R.  A.,  Sadlersville,  Tenn 3 00 

Barrett,  J.  J.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Barnhill,  T.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Bascom,  A.  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Barringer,  G.  E.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  CapL  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Barry,  Mrs.  Annie.  Dickson,  Tenn...  1 00 

Bell,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Nashville  Ark 1 00 

Beard,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Shelby ville,  Ky. ..  100 
Reazley,  Geo.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  100 
Bee,  Eugene  M.,  Brookhaven,  Miss....  1 00 

Bee,  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C 2 00 

Beers,  B.  F.,  Roman,  S.  and  Robinson, 

son,  E.  T.,  Benton,  Ala 1 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.,  Tenn..  1 00 

Bell,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky 1 00 

Bemiss,  J.  H.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala 1 00 

Bemiss,  J.  H.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala 1 00 

Bishop.  Judge  W.  S.,  Paducah,  Ky.  1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Blalock,  G.  D.,  Montgomery,  Tex 1 00 

Blackman,  J.  M.,  Springfield,  Mo 1 00 

Blackmore,  J.  W.,  Gallatin,  Tenn — 5 00 

Blakemore,  Dr.  Henri,  Saltillo,  Tenn  1 00 

Blakemore,  J.  H.,  Trenton 1 00 

Blocker,  J.  W.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Bonner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Boyd,  Miss  Blanche,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Boyd,  Miss  Mamie,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Royd.  Gen.  John.  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Bradford,  Col.  H.  P.,  Cincinnati 2 00 

Rringhurst,  W.  R..  Clarksville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Erowne,  Jos.  Emmet,  Key  West,  Fla..  2 00 

Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester  Ky..  1 00 

Browne,  E.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md 1 00 

Brown,  John  C.  Camp,  El  Paso,  Tex  5 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  B.  R.,  Shoun’s  X Rds,  Tenn..  1 00 

Brown,  W.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville 5 00 

Buchanan,  H.  T.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Bunnell,  T.  A.,  Woolworth,  Tenn 1 00 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Burleson,  E.  H.,  Lake  Charles,  La 1 00 

Bullington,  H.  N.,  New  York  City 1 00 

Burney,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Des  Arc,  Ark 1 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville 5 00 

Bush,  Mai.  W.  G..  Nashville 2 00 

Butt,  J.  W.,  Duck  Hill,  Miss 1 00 

Byars,  H.  C.,  Riverton,  la 1 00 

Cain,  G.  W.,  Nashville 3 00 

Calcote,  J.  L.,  Meadville,  Miss 1 00 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex..  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  1 00 

Cardwell.,  Geo.  S.,  Evansville,  Ind. . 1 00 

Cargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnel’s  Chapel, 

Tenn  1 00 

Carnes,  Capt.  W.  W.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 00 

Carpenter,  R.  W.,  Plano,  Tex 1 00 

Carter,  Capt.  Jno.  H.,  Avon,  Ky 1 00 

Carter,  J.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  Jno.  W.,  Henderson, 

Tenn  1 00 

Cary,  Ma.i.  G.  W.,  New  York  City 2 00 

Cash  collection,  Tavares,  Fla 3 50 

Cassell,  T.  W.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington.  Ky 2 00 


Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tetiti.,.:  a 00 

Cautzon,  C.  E.,  Hardeman,  Tex 1 00 

Cecil,  Loyd,  Lipscomb,  Tenn 1 oo 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala..  1 00 

Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville TOO 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn \ 00 

Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Sam 

Davis  Chapter,  Camden,  Ala 3 00 

Chipley,  Gen.  W.  D.,  Pensacola,  Fla..  1 00 

Christy,  J.  H.,  Odessa,  Mo 1 00 

Chisum,  W.  C.,  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

I'layton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Clark,  L.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 CO 

Clark,  Mrs.  1.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Clarke,  J.  S.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Craig,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Coffman,  Dan,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt.  T.  Yates 

collected,  Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Cole,  Col.  E.  W.,  Nashville 25  00 

Cole,  Whiteforu  R.,  Nashville 10  00 

Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  1.  T.  1 00 

Colston,  Edward,  Cincinnati 5 00 

Coltart,  James,  Hoboken,  N.  J 1 00 

Confederate  Veteraness,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 1 00 

Comfort,  James,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Condon,  Mike  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

Connor,  W.  C.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Con.  Vet.  Ass’n,  Savannah,  Ga 5 00 

Cook,  Col.  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cook,  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 2 00 

Cooper,  Judge  John  S.,  Trenton 1 00 

Cophin,  John  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Corrie,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Florence,  S.  C 1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Cowardin,  H.  C.,  Martin,  Tenn 1 00 

Craig,  E.  B.,  Nashville 10  00 

Crump,  M.  V.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Cunningham,  CapL  F.,  Richmond 5 00 

Cunningham,  P.  D., Washington, D.C..  1 00 

Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville 5 00 

Curry,  Nicholas,  New  Orleans 1 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Curd,  Ed,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky..  2 50 
Cushenberry,  Eli,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 5 00 

Dance,  J.  H.,  Columbia,  Tex 1 00 

Dargan,  Miss  A.  W.,  Darlington,  S.  C..  1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn..  100 

Davie,  Capt.  G.  J.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Lafayette,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Dgvis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 

Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 2 00 

Davis,  Hubert,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Mamie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Hettie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Bessie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Davis,  Mrs.  M.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  C.  V.  Assn,  Owens- 
boro, Ky 6 S5 

Deaderick,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 

Deamer,  J.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Dean,  G.  B.,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlister,  I.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn...  100 

Decker,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Jackson,  La 1 00 

Deering,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Harrodsburg.Ky  1 00 

Denny,  L.  H.,  Blountsville,  Tenn 1 00 

De  Rosset.Wm.  L., Wilmington,  N.C.  1 00 

Dial,  II.  C.,  Greenville,  Tex 1 00 

Dickinson.  Col.  A.  G.,  New  York 5 00 

Dickson,  Hon.  Capers,  Covington,  Ga..  100 
Dillard,  H.  M.  et  al.,  Meridian,  Tex...  6 00 

Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn..  1 00 

Donaldson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Jasper,  T...  1 00 

Dougherty,  J.  L.,  Norwalk,  Cal 1 00 

Dortch,  Nat.  F.,  Sr.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Nat.  F.,  Jr.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  J.  R.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Berry  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Miss  Lela  B.,  Nashville..  ..  100 

Douglas,  Sarah,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Martha,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Richard,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville...  1 00 

Dowlen,  Harris,  Wattsville,  Tex....  100 

Doyle,  J.  M..  Blountsville,  Ala 1 00 

Drane,  Paul  Eve,  Nashville 1 00 

Drane,  Ed,  Nashville 1 00 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Duckworth,  Alex,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 25  00 


Ducloux,  Chas.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Duncan,  H.  H.,  Tavares,  Fla 1 00 

Duncan,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Tavares,  Fla 1 00 

Duncan,  J.  C , Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Duncan,  W.  R.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield.  Tenn 1 00 

■ Durrett,  D.  E.,  Bolivar,  Tenn l 00 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville l 00 

Eastland,  Miss  J.,  Oakland,  Cal..  . 1 

Edminston,  Wm.,  O’Neal,  Tenn 1 

Eleazer,  S.  G.,  Colesburg,  Tenn 1 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsv.lle,  Tenn..  1 
Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsvllle,  Tenn..  1 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C„  Trenton,  Tenn.  1 

Embry,  Glenn,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 

Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  1 

Eslick,  M.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 

Ewing,  Hon.  Z.  W.,  Pulaski,  Tenn...  2 
Ewing,  P.  P.,  Owingsville,  Ky l 

Fall,  J.  H.,  Nashville io 

Fall,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Nashville io 

Farrar,  Ed  H..  Centralia,  Mo l 

Feeney,  R.  Ed,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 
Ferguson,  Gen.  F.  S..  Birmingham..  1 

Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex 1 

Fisher,  J.  F.,  Farmington,  Tenn 1 

Fite,  L.  B.,  Nashville i 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex.....’  l 
Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn!!  25 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn l 

Ford,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Ky..  ..  i 

Forney,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Hope,  Ark  . . l 

Forrest,  A.,  Sherman,  Tex " l 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex....  2 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton i 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C ! l 

Fussell,  J.  E.,  Dickson,  Tenn l 


Gailor,  Charlotte  M.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 
Gailor,  Bishop  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 
Gailor,  Frank  Hoyt,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 
Gailor,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 
Gailor,  Nannie  C.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 

Garwood,  G.,  Bellefontaine,  0 1 

Gay,  William,  Trenton i 

Gaut,  J.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  6 

George,  CapL  J.  H„  Howell,  Tenn....  1 
Gentry,  Miss  Susie,  Franklin,  Tenn.  1 

Gibson,  Capt.  Thos.,  Nashville 1 

Gibson,  W.  P.,  Warrensburg,  Mo  1 
Gildea,  A.  M„  Del  Rio,  Tex....  ' i 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex l 

Gilman,  J.  W.,  Nashville l 

Godwin,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mossy  Creek,  T..  1 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex l 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala  2 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn . y) 

Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville 1 

Goodner,  Dr.  D M.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 
Goodpasture,  J.  B.,  Owingsville,  Ky  1 
Goodrich,  Jno.  T.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  1 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville 1 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie.  Tenn..  1 

Gourley,  M.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 

Gracey,  Matt,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 

Granbery,  W.  L.,  Jr.,  Nashville..  ..  5 

Granbery,  J.  T.,  Nashville 5 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky....  I 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 

Gray,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ocala,  Fla 1 

Green,  W.  J.,  Utica,  Miss 1 

Green,  John  R.,  Brownsville,  Tenn..  1 

Green,  Jno.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patricks,  La  3 

Gregory,  W.  H.,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 

Gresham,  W.  R.,  Park  Station,  Tenn.  1 

Griggs,  J.  L.,  Macon,  Miss 6 

Grundy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Nashville.  2 

Gudgell,  D.  E.,  Henderson,  Ky 1 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 

Haley,  J.  C.,  College  Grove,  Tenn...  1 

Haley,  E.  K.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 

Hallenburg,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Little  Rock..  1 

Hancock,  Dr.  W.  H.  Paris,  Tex 1 

Hanrick,  E.  Y.,  Waco,  Tex 1 

Harder,  Geo.  B.,  Portland,  Ore 1 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville 5 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 

Harris,  Geo.  H.,  Chicago 5 

Harris,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 

Hart,  L.  K.,  Nashville 1 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 1 

Hartzog,  H.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 
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Hatcher,  Mrs.  E.  H., Columbia,  Term., 

entertainment  115  00 

Hatler,  Bally,  Boliver,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  C.  S.,  Mineola,  Texas 1 00 

Haynie,  Capt.  M.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Hedgepith,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Des  Arc, 

Ark 1 00 

Hemming,  C.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex — 10  00 
Henderson,  John  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn.  1 00 

Herbst,  Chas.,  Macon,  Ga 1 00 

Hereford,  Dr.  T.  P.,  Elmwood,  Mo 1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  Mckenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hibbett,  Eugene,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalia,  111...  1 00 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hicks,  Miss  Maud,  Finley,  Ky 1 00 

Hill,  J.  T.,  Beachville,  Tenn 1 00 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  .Ledbetter,  Tex 1 00 

Hinkle,  W.  F.,  Saltillo,  Tenn 1 00 

Hitchcock,  L.  P.,  Prescott,  Ark 1 00 

Hodges,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Holder,  W.  D.,  Jackson,  Miss 1 00 

Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn  1 00 

Hollihs,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hoon,  C.  H.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Hooper,  Miss  Jessie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton 1 00 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Nashville 1 00 

House,  A.  C„  Ely,  Nev 2 00 

Howell,  C.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn..  1 00 

Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Hughey,  J.  L.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hull,  Miss  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Hume,  F.  C.,  Galveston,  Tex 1 00 

Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hutcheson,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Nashville...  1 00 
Hutcheson,  Miss  Katie  Dean,  Nash- 
ville  I 00 

Hutcheson,  Miss  Dorothy,  Nashville  1 00 

Hutcheson,  Miss  Nancy  P.,  Nash- 
ville  1 00 

Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Nashville...  100 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O 1 00 

Inglis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Rockwell,  Fla 5 00 

Ingram,  Jno.  Bivouac,  Jackson,  Tenn  5 60 

Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn..  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall  Camp,  McKenzie  5 00 

James,  G.  G.,  Exeter,  Mo 1 00 

Jarrett,  C.  F.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Jasper,  T.  C.,  Plano,  Tex 1 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn 1 00 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1 00 

Jewell,  Wm.  H.,  Orlando,  Fla 1 00 

Johnson,  T.  J.,  Princeton,  Ky 1 00 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  McComb  City,  Mi6s..  1 00 

Johnson,  Leonard,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Jones,  Russell,  Brunswick,  Tenn 1 00 

Jones,  Dr.  L.  J.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Jones,  Master  Grey,  Franklin,  Ky..  100 

Jones,  Reps,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Jones,  A.  B.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Jordan,  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn...  1 00 

Jourolman,  Leon,  Knoxville,  Tenn...  5 00 

Justice,  Wm.,  Personville,  Tex 1 00 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 1 06 

Kein  Camp,  Bowling  Green,  Miss 1 60 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 1 00 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 96 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Kerr,  J.  W.,  Celina,  Tex 1 00 

Key,  J.  T.,  Baker,  Tenn 1 00 

King,  Joseph,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 1 06 

Kirkman,  Jackson,  Wash'gton,  D.C.  1 00 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville  6 00 

Killebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 5 06 

Knapp,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Lake  Charles,  La..  1 00 

Knight,  Miss  Hettie,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Ky 1 00 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky. ..  1 00 

Knox.  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 6 00 


Ladies’  Confederate  Mem.  Ass’n,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 5 21 

La  Rue,  J.  N.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Latham,  John  C..  New  York  City 25  00 

Latta,  S.  R.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Lauderdale,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 00 

Lauuerdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 <*■ 

Lea,  Judge  Jno.  M.,  Nashville 10  00 

Lebby,  Dr.  R..  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Leachman,  C.  C.,  Wellington,  Va 1 00 

Learned.  R.  F.,  Natchez,  Miss 1 00 

Lee,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  Falmouth,  Ky 1 60 

Lehmann,  Joe,  Waco,  Tex 1 On 

Leslie,  J.  P.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 25  On 

Lewis,  Dr  F.  P.,  Coalsburg,  Ala 1 On 

Levy,  R.  Z.  & Bro.,  Nashville 6 66 

Lincoln,  H.  B.,  Thompson’s,  Tenn...  100 
.Lindsey,  A.,  Nashville 100 


Lipscomb,  Van,  Nashville 1 00 

Littie,  Eld.  T.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Livingston,  H.  J.,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 
Livingston,  J.  L .,  Brownsville,  Tenn  1 00 

Loftin,  Benj.  F„  Nashville 1 0<- 

Long,  R.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1 00 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 1 u* 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford,  Miss...  1 CK 

Love,  S.  B.,  Richland,  Tex 1 00 

Lowe,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Springfield,  N.  C 2 00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C..  2 00 

Lownsbrough,  T.  H.  C.,  Woodland 

Mills,  Tenn 1 00 

Lowrance,  R.  M.,  Huntsville,  Mo.  ..  1 00 

Luckey,  C.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Lunn,  S.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Luttrell,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 1 Oi 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Tex 1 00 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  I.  T 1 60 

McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
Steamer  A.R.  Bragg,  Newport,  Ark  6 0 
McCall,  Miss  Emma,  Oak  Bluff.Ala.  1 00 

McCarty  Camp,  Liberty,  Mo 10  00 

McClung,  Hu  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  6 (XI 

McCullouch,  J.  P.,  Lamar,  Tenn 1 00 

McDonald,  M.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 00 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 1 00 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn...  1 06 
McFarland,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  100 

McGinnis,  J.  M.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 On 

McGlathery,  J.  M.,  Wilson,  La 1 00 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  Nashville 1 00 

McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn 3 O' 

McGuire,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Fayetteville,  T..  1 00 

Mslntosh,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

McIntosh,  A.  J.,  Nashville 1 00 

McKinley.  J.  P.,  Jr.,  Montague,  Tex  1 00 
McKinney,  W.  R.,  Greenwood,  S.  C..  1 00 
McKinney,  R.  L.,  Columbia,  Tenn..  10  00 
McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala 10 

McKnight,  W.  H.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1 00 

McLin,  Perry,  Bolivar,  Mo 1 00 

McLure.  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis....  5 00 
McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.  Tenn..  6 0( 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

McTeer,  Jos.  T.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  5 00 

McVoy,  Jos.,  Cantonment,  Fla 1 » 

Macon,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Bell  Factory,  Ala...  1 00 

Mahoney,  John,  Nashville 1 00 

Malcom,  Miss  Mattie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette,  Tenn 1 00 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 0« 

Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nashville 5 00 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  1 00 

Mays,  P.  V..  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 5 0« 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 00 

Merchant,  Miss  Julia  H.,  Charlestown, 

W Va 1 00 

Merrill,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  Key  West,  Fla.  1 00 

Miles,  Wr.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn..  1 00 

Miller,  Geo.  F.,  Raymond,  Kan 1 00 

Miller,  Capt.  F.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C 1 00 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 Oo 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. . 2 Of 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 00 

Montgomery,  Wm.,  Arrow,  Tenn....  1 00 
Montgomery,  Capt.  W.  A.,  Edwards, 

Miss 1 00 

Moon,  J.  A , Unionville,  Tenn 1 00 

Morgan.  Judge  R.  J.,  Memphis, Tenn.  3 00 

Moore,  John,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Moore,  L.  M.,  Greenwood,  S.  C I 00 

Moore,  W.  E.,  Ashby,  Tex 1 00 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Morris,  Miss  N.  J.,  Frostburg,  Md..  1 00 

Moss,  C.  C..  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 oe 

Morton,  J.  R.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Muleahy,  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Muse,  B.  F.,  Sharon,  Miss 1 00 

Myers,  E.  T.  D.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

N.  C.  & St.  L Ry,  by  Pres.  Thomas...  60  00 
Neal,  Col.  Tom  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  1 00 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  Da 1 00 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 1 00 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Neuffer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Abbeville,  S.  C..  1 00 

Newman  & Cullen,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  6 00 

Nichol,  Bradford,  Nashville 1 00 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 1 00 

Ogilvie,  J.  P.,  Beasley,  Tenn 1 00 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10  00 

Owen,  U.  J..  Eaglevllle,  Tenn 1 00 

Owen.  Frank  A.,  Evansville.  Ind 1 on 

Overby,  N.,  Selma,  Ala 1 00 

Page,  Capt.  Thos.  G.,  Glasgow.  Ky 1 00 


Palmer,  A.,  Bells,  Tex 1 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn.  3 

Parham,  B.  M.,  Richmond,  Va 1 

Park,  J.  R.,  Lavergne,  Tenn 1 

Parks, 'Hamilton,  Nashville 1 

Parks,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Nashville...  1 

Parks,  Glenn  W.,  Nashville 1 

Parks,  Miss  Anna,  Nashville 1 

Parks,  Miss  Nell,  Nashville 1 

Partlow,  J.  S.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn I 

Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberl’d,  Md  1 
Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Seguin,  Tex..  1 
Payne,  E.  S.  Enon  College,  Tenn....  2 

Peabody,  H.  A.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 1 

Peat,  Miss  Cora,  Tavares,  Fla 1 

Peck,  Alexine  K.,  Nashville 1 

Peck,  Nannie  King,  Lynchburg,  Va..  1 

Peck,  Myron  K.,  Jr.,  Nashville I 

Peck,  Sadie  B.,  Nashville 1 

Peddicord,  K.  F.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky I 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 

Perrow,  H.  W.,  Noeton,  Tenn I 

Perry,  B.  F.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 

Pickens,  R.  E.,  Marion,  Ky 1 

Pierce,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Knoxville,  Ala 1 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collinsville,  Ala 1 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky. ..  1 

Polk,  M.  T.,  Nashville 1 

Pollock,  J.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md 1 

Porter,  J.  A.,  Cowan,  Tenn 1 

Pope,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Pikesville,  Md I 

Prince,  Mrs.  Polk,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 

Prunty,  Geo.,  Boston,  Ky 1 

Pryor,  J.  T.,  Belton,  Tex 1 

Putnam,  E.  H.,  Pensacola,  Fla 1 

Quinn,  M.  G.,  Columbia,  Mo 5 

Raiburn,  W.,  Owingsville,  Ky 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 

Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 1 

Rast,  P.  J.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 

Ratliff,  G.  N.,  Huntsville,  Mo 1 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex..  1 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 1 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La 1 

Reeves,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Asheville,  N.  C..  2 

Reid,  W.  H.,  Sandy  Springs,  N.  C 1 

Reunion  at  Hico,  Tenn 1 

Rice,  Dan,  Tennessee  City,  Tenn 2 

Richards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 

Richardson,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Medina,  Tenn..  1 
Richardson,  W.  B„,  Newton,  Miss..  1 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va 1 

Ridings,  E.  W.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro 60 

Reierson,  J.  H.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 

Riley,  J.  M.,  Meridian,  Miss 1 

Riley,  T.  F.,  Greenwood,  S.  C I 

Rivera,  John  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1 

Rhea,  John  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 2 

Robertson,  J.  S.,  Huntsville,  Mo 1 

Robinson,  H.  H.,  Wetumpka,  Ala...  1 

Rodgers,  Ed,  Hillsboro,  Tex 1 

Rodgers,  Miss  M„  Edgewood,  Tenn..  1 

Roseneau,  J.,  Athens,  Ala 1 

Ross,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Clarksville,  Tenn....  1 

Rouss,  C.  B.,  New  York 26 

Rumble,  Capt.  S.  E.,  Natchez,  Miss.  1 

Rieves,  A.  B.,  Marion,  Ark 1 

Roach,  B.  T.,  Fayetteville.  Tenn 1 

Roberts,  Miss  Mamie,  Brooking,  S.D. ..  1 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo  City,  Mls9 1 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky.  1 

Russell,  T.  A.  Warrior,  Ala 1 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn 1 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 6 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 

Sadler,  W.  G.,  Nashville 1 

Sage,  Judge  Geo.  R.,  Cincinnati 6 

Scales,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Macon,  Miss...  1 

Schley,  W.  A.,  Gatesville,  Tex 1 

Sam  Davis  Dramatic  Co.,  Murfrees- 
boro   26 

Samuel,  W.  H.,  Black  Jack,  Tenn 1 

Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  6 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 1 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 

Seawell,  J.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 

Selby,  T.  H.,  Newton,  Miss 1 

Sellers,  Dr.  Wm.,  Summerfleld,  La...  1 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  F.,  Sabinal,  Tex 1 

Sexton.  E.  O.,  Dover.  Tenn 1 

Shackleford-Fulton  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  Confederacy,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  26 

Shannon,  Judge  G.  W.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  1 
Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn 1 

Shields,  Jno.  K.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 
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Shields,  S.  G.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 6 00 

Sims,  T.  A.,  Springfield,  Mo 1 00 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexla,  Tex 2 60 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  1 00 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Skeen,  R.  H.,  Pearl,  Mo 1 00 

Blatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 1 00 

Slover,  W.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  F.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.,  Mason  City,  la — 1 00 

Smith,  Miss  M.  A.,  Warrenton,  Va — 1 00 

Smith,  Frank  G.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smythe,  A T.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Speissegger,  J.  T.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla  1 00 
Speier,  Miss  Effie,  Dickson,  Tenn — 1 00 

Spurlin,  T.  M.,  Tulip,  Tex 1 00 

Staggs,  Col.  E.  S.,  Hustonville,  Ky — 1 00 

Stark,  J.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1 00 

Sterling  Price  Camp,  Dallas,  Tex 10  40 

Stinson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  6 00 

Story,  Col.  E.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Stovall,  M.  B.,  Adairville,  Ky 1 00 

Strain,  Capt.  J.  T.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Steele,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  Donelson,  Tenn...  1 00 

Stewart,  G.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Portsmouth,  Va 1 00 

Stewart,  G.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Street,  H.  J.,  Upton,  Ky 1 00 

Street.  W.  M.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn....  1 00 
Strickland,  N.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ala...  1 00 

Strong,  W.  C.,  Montague.  Tex 1 00 

Stubblefield,  W.  L.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  1 00 

Sumter  Camp,  Charleston,  S.  C 6 00 

Smythe,  L.  C.  McC.,  Charleston,  S.C.  1 00 

Tarrh,  Miss  M.  E.,  Florence,  S.  C 1 00 

Tayleure,  Miss  Daisy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton 1 00 

Taylor,  H.  H.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Dott,  Tex 1 00 

Temple,  B.  M.,  Galveston.  Tex 1 00 

Temple,  B.  B.,  Danville,  Va 1 00 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Tex...  1 00 
Templeton,  Jerome,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 00 

Terry,  Capt.  F.  G.,  Cadiz,  Ky 1 00 

Terry,  W.  C.,  DeLeon,  Tex 1 00 

Terry,  J.  C.,  Tavares,  Fla 1 00 

Terry,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Tavares,  Fla 1 00 

Theus,  T.  N.,  Savannah,  Ga 6 00 

Thomas,  A.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  100 
Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumb'd  City,  Tenn..  100 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Thomason,  Dr.  B.  R.,  Era,  Tex 1 00 

Thornton,  D.  L.,  Versailles,  Ky 2 00 

ThrelkeH,  Foster,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Threlkell,  Mrs.  Sue,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Tillman,  G.  N.,  Nashville 1 00 

Tipton  Co.  Confed.  Mem.  Ass’n., 


Todd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker.  Tenn 1 on 

Toliver,  C.  W.,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 00 

Trent,  Miss  Anna  Bell.  Martin,  Tenn  1 00 

Trimble,  S.  W.,  Del  Rio,  Tex 1 00 

Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C 1 00 

Truesdale,  James,  Del  Rio,  Tex 1 Oft 

Tucker,  J.  K.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Turner,  R.  S..  Ashland  City,  Tenn — 6 00 

Turney,  T.  E.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Tynes,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Nashville 1 00 


Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

(T.  E.)  cash,  Nashville 1 00 

United  Daughters  of  Confederacy 10  00 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D.,  Danville,  Ky 1 00 

Vaughn,  Gen.  A.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 

Vaughn,  A.  J.,  Edwards,  Miss 1 00 

Vincent,  J.  E.,  Beard,  Ky 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  2 00 

Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  £ 00 

Wade,  H.  D.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Wagner,  H.  H.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Wagner,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Selma,  Cal 1 00 

Walker,  John,  Page  City,  Mo 2 UO 

Walker,  C.  A.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C...  1 00 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  £>.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 

son,  La 2 00 

Wall,  F.  L„  Abbeville,  La 1 00 

Ward’s  Seminary,  by  J D.  Blanton, 

President 10  00 

Washburn,  W.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn....  6 00 
Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C.  Tenn..  2 00 

Webb,  T.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Sp’s,  Tex 1 00 

Webster,  B.  T.,  Louisville,  Miss 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  Jno.  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Jos.,  Washington 1 00 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

White,  B.  V.,  Meridian,  Miss 5 00 

Wilcox,  W.  I.  A.,  Leftwich,  Tenn 1 00 

Wllkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10  00 

Williams,  Thos.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Williams,  Robert,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  1 00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Gallatin,  Tenn 1 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Jesse  P.,  Greensboro,  Ga 1 00 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H..  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Winchester,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Nashville 1 00 

Winston,  G.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky 5 00 

Wise,  Chas.  J.,  Hollins,  Va 1 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  M.  C.  Ala 1 00 

Wofford.  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 on 

Wood,  B.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Wood,  R.  G.,  Cincinnati,  0 1 00 

Wright,  W.  H.  DeC.,  Baltimore,  Md..  1 00 
Wright,  W.  N.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn...  1 00 
Wright,  Geo.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn....  X on 

Wyatt,  J.  S.,  Arlington,  Tenn 1 00 

Wyeth,  Dr  J.  A..  New  York  City 60  00 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville...  6 00 
Voune  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex.  7 «* 
Young,  Maj.  Jno.  G.,  Winslow,  N.  C.  1 25 
Yowell,  J.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 


FIFTY  CENTS  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Jas.  L.  Lockert,  C.  H.  Bailey,  J.  H.  and 
Emma  Balthrop,  C.  W.  and  Emma 
Tyler,  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Ethridge,  Tavares,  Fla.; 

O.  H.  Franklin,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  D. 

T.  Mitchell,  McNutt,  Miss.;  F.  N. 
Bowles,  Minter  City,  Miss.;  Capt.  L. 

T.  Baskett,  Greenwood,  Miss.;  Maj. 

Califf,  U.  S.  A.,  Capt.  J.  R.  Kean, 

Sur.  U.  S.  A..  Key  West,  Fla 9 «» 


J.  S.  Partlow,  Greenwood,  S.  C.;  W. 
Raiburn,  W.  S.  Gudgell,  Jno.  S. 
Gilvin,  Polk  Manly,  John  Webb, 

Wm.  Barker,  Owingsville,  Ky.;  C. 

W.  Barber,  Edwards,  Miss.;  J.  J. 
McCallan,  Richland,  Tex.;  A.  A. 
Lowe,  T.  S.  Cowan,  A.  T.  Foun- 
tain, N.  C.  Jelks,  J.  O.  Jelks,  P.  H. 
Lovejoy,  R.  W.  Anderson,  Haw- 
kinsville,  Ga.;  L.  Meyers,  New  Or- 
leans, La i 8 60 


Gen.  Geo.  Reese,  L.  M.  Brooks,  Pensaco- 
la, Fla.;  Kit  Shepherd,  Al.  Shepherd,  W. 
L.  Staton,  Tolu,  Ky.;  Master  Hiram  Tit- 
comb,  Columbia,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Willis  John- 
ston, Florence,  S.  C. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

Thos.  Jones,  Franklin,  Ky. ; T.  H. 

W.  Barrett,  Edwards,  Miss.;  H.  H. 
Sparrow,  Jno.  B.  Lewis,  W.  A. 
Ferguson,  C.  C.  McPhail,  R.  H. 
Vaughn,  Ha wkinsville,  Ga 6 1 76 


Mrs  B.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  I.  Sulzbacher,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Kuker,  Misses  Jacobs.  Dr.  Matthews, 
E.  Rosborough.  SS.  W.  Dixon,  J.  F.  Stack- 
ley,  J.  W.  McCown,  Florence,  S.  C.;  also 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Day.  20c.;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sanders, 
20c;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnson,  15c. 


TEN-CENT  COLLECTIONS. 

Morrisville,  Mo.— A.  E.  and  Hannah 
Mitchell,  Wm.  and  Sarah  Crennels,  Frank, 
Bettie,  Vernie,  Harris,  Wade  and  Sallie 
Cargile,  Dock,  Rebecca,  Albert  S.,  Cora  A., 
Charlie  H.,  and  Ernest  Johnson. 

Florence,  S.  C.— From  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  Mrs.  Jas.  Evans,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Jarrot,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Harl- 
lee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Douglas,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Tarrh, 
Mrs.  Zack  Nettles,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Singletary, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Beck,  Miss  Julia  Schouboe, 
Miss  M.  E.  Tarrh. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Beck,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hutaff, 
Mrs.  F.  Haines.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Farmer,  Miss 
Helen  Jarrot,  Mr.  Morgan  A.  Thelne,  W. 
C.  Harllee,  John  D.  Jarrot,  M.  L.  Rhodes, 
B.  B.  Napier,  Dr.  P.  B.  Bacot,  Mr.  Altman, 
Early  Whitton,  Master  Willie  Williamson, 
W.  H.  Malloy. 


Clarksville,  Tenn. — Charles,  Robert, 
Stewart  and  Alice  Bailey;  Florence,  ., 

S.  C. — J.  Muldrow,  Chas.  M.  White, 
Harold  and  Erie  Rucker;  John,  Chas. 

E.,  Howard,  Theodore  and  Miss  Min- 
nie Jarrot,  T.  H.  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Harllee,  , Capt.  J.  S.  Beck,  T.  D. 
Rhodes,  Jas.  Husbands,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  R.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  John  Burrlnger, 

Mrs.  Makin,  Miss  Julia  Shouboe,  Miss 
M.  E.  Tarrh;  total 2 40 


A.  W.  Bascom,  of  Owinsville,  Ky.,  reports  the 
death  of  Comrade  Josiah  Arrasmith,  at  Bethel,  Ky., 
on  December  5th,  in  his  62nd  year.  He  served  faith- 
fully during-  the  war  as  a private  in  the  Ninth  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  and  was  always  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  those  who  stood  with  him  in  carnage  of 
battle.  Twenty  nine  years  ago  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Badger,  who,  together  with  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Albert  Robertson,  survive  him. 

For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  Master  of  Newton 
Lodge,  No.  286,  F.  and  A.  Masons,  and  stood  high 
in  the  councils  of  that  fraternity. 

His  comrades  buried  him  with  Confederate  burial 
service,  surrounded  by  the  largest  concourse  of  sor- 
rowing relatives,  comrades  and  friends  ever  assem- 
sembled  in  Bath  County. 

The  Camp  No.  252  adopted  suitable  resolutions  in 


regard  to  him,  which  were  signed  by  J.  M.  Brother, 
W.  P.  Conner,  W.  R.  Petus,  Sr.,  John  Webb,  Wm. 
Barker,  and  A.  W.  Bascom. 

Comrade  Arrasmith  had  been  Commader  of  the 
Pat  Cleburne  Camp  from  its  organization,  and  ever 
took  an  active  interest  in  its  purposes.  He  was  also 
a steadfast  friend  of  the  Veteran. 


R.  Heber  Screven,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  makes  pa- 
thetic reference  to  Edmund  Ruffin,  ‘ ‘an  original  seces- 
sionist,” who  enlisted  in  Confederate  service,  and 
when  the  war  wasover  hesuicided  rather  than  surren- 
der to  his  foes.  He  fired  one  of  the  first  guns  in  the 
war.  Comrade  Ruffin  was  born  in  1794,  so  he  was  a 
veteran  in  years  at  the  bearinning  of  our  great  strug- 
gle. Although  a Virginian,  he  served  with  the 
Palmetto  Guard  of  South  Carolina. 
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THE  NEXT  U.  C.  V.  REUNION. 

Official  announcement  of  the  next  reunion  of  United 
Confederate  Vetefans  to  occur  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
fixes  the  dates  May  5,  6,  and  7,  1897 — Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  The  Association  on  Novem- 
ber 21  numbered  870  camps,  with  applications  for 
ISO  additional.  The  General  Commanding  urges 
veterans  everywhere  to  organize  at  once  and  join 
this  Association,  so  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  be- 
nevolent, praiseworthy,  and  patriotic  objects. 

The  plan  for  a great,  and  maybe  final,  gathering 
of  all  survivors  of  the  war  who  wore  the  Confeder- 
ate gray,  and  are  proud  of  it,  is  being  considered  by 
the  bivouacs.  It  contemplates  a gathering  of  all 
these  men,  whether  members  of  any  existing  organi- 
zation or  not,  and  from  whatever  State  or  section 
they  may  now  reside.  A plain,  inexpensive  suit  of 
gray  is  contemplated,  and  the  reorganization  of  all 
commands  to  be  under  charge  of  their  senior  officers. 

In  a recent  letter,  Maj.  C.  W.  Anderson,  who  is 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Division,  states: 

“I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  policy 
suggested  and  its  necessity  grows  more  apparent 
every  day.  I mean  that  of  having  one  grand  Con- 
federate day  and  procession,  and  to  invite  and  urge 
all  Confederate  soldiers  to  participate  in  it,  and  to 
do  so  in  uniform  as  far,  as  possible;  also  to  place 
those  of  each  organization  together  and  under  their 
ranking  officer  on  the  grounds.  I want  to  see  For- 
rest’s Escort,  Morton’s  Battery,  in  line;  also  mem- 
bers of,  or  from,  all  our  infantry  commands,  and  do 
hope  that  every  Tennessee  Command  that  wore  the 
gray  will  be  fully  represented  in  this  grand  parade. 

A LATER  “LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  WAR.” 

Mr.  Luther  Coyner,  of  San  Diego,  Texas,  replies 
to  W.  J.  Slatter’s  article  in  November  Veteran  about 
the  “last  battle  of  the  war,”  reporting  that  of  the  Pal- 
metto Ranch,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Brownsville, 
Texas,  May  13,  1865,  between  the  Sixty-second 
United  States  negro  troops  under  Col.  T.  H.  Barrett, 
and  a body  of  Confederates  under  Brig-Gen.  James  E. 
Slaughter.  The  other  Union  troops,  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry  and  the  Second  United  States  Texas 
Cavalry,  not  mounted.  These  forces  were  estimated 
by  the  Confederates  at  from  1,600  to  1,700  soldiers. 
The  Confederate  organizations  were  Benanide’s  Reg- 
iment, five  companies,  under  Col.  John  S.  Ford ; Car- 
ter’s Battalion,  three  companies,  under  Capt.  W.  H. 
D.  Carrington;  Gidding’s  Battalion,  six  companies, 
under  Capt.  Wm.  Robinson;  Capt.  O.  G.  Jones’  Bat- 
tery and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Capts.  T.  R.  Wilson  and  J.  B.  Cocke,  aggregating 
about  500  men. 


Of  the  forces  actually  engaged  in  that  last  battle 
of  the  war,  there  were  about  300  Confederates  to  500 
Federals.  Official  reports,  quoted  by  Comrade  Coy- 
ner, show  that  at  first  the  Federals  drove  the  Con- 
federates, who,  however,  after  being  reinforced,  re- 
rallied and  drove  the  Federals,  capturing  forty-eight 
men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry.  Col- 
onel Barrett  states  in  his  official  report:  * * * 

“The  last  volley  of  the  war,  it  is  believed,  was  fired 
by  the  Sixty-second  United  States  Colored  Infantry, 
about  sunset  of  May  13, 1865,  between  White’s  Ranch 
and  the  Boca  Chica,  Texas.  Our  entire  loss  was  four 
officers  and  111  men.”  Col.  John  S.  Ford  had  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forc<  s.  He  admits  that  the 
last  shell  was  fired  by  the  United  States  war  ship 
“Isabella,”  but  asserts  that  “a  Texan  on  Texas  soil, 
of  Carter’s  Battalion,  fired  the  last  gun;”  moreover, 
that  the  last  battle  was  a vie'. or}-  for  the  Confederates. 


Errors  in  names  of  Fenner’s  Baitery,  under  picture 
in  November  Veteran:  Cnpt.  E.  C.  Fenner  should 
be  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Fenner;  N.  T.  Cluverius,  W.  T. 
Cluverius;  Walter  Fry,  Walton  Fry;  J.  H.  Bruton,  J. 
H.  Burton;  Geo.  S.  Petit,  Goe.  S.  Pettit;  NatherCon- 
rad,  Mather  Conrad;  Thos.  C.  Pateous,  Porteous. 

A singular  error  occurred  in  putting  title  under 
picture  of  Gen.  Reuben  R.  Ross  in  November  Vet- 
eran. 1 1 should  have  been  C.  S.  A . instead  of  U.  S.  A. 


A telegram  from  Livingston,  Ky.,  announces  the 
death  of  A.  Rice  McClain,  First  Lieutenant  Company 
A.,  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  This  news  will  cause 
g enuine  sorrow  among  survivors  of  his  old  regiment; 
also  by  members  of  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Texas, 
and  Third  Arkansas  Regiments,  with  whom  he  was 
brigaded  during  the  war,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
well  and  affectionately  known.  Lieut.  Rice  Mc- 
Clain was  in  command  of  his  company  during  the 
most  of  the  war,  and  made  a fine  reputation  as  a 
bold,  intelligent  and  brave  officer,  always  at  the  post 
of  duty.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  battle.  Capt. 
Geo.  B.  Guild  mentions  him  as  “a  royal  friend,  af- 
fable companion  and  brave  soldier.” 

Natt.  Holman,  Adjutant,  Camp  Col.  B.  Timmons, 
No.  61,  U.  C.  V.,  La  Grange,  Texas,  writes  that  they 
have  lost  two  beloved  and  gallant  comrades  during 
the  year — Capt.  W.  H.  Ledbetter,  who  was  of  the 
Sixteenth  Texas, and  Capt.  Sam  Alexander, of  Waul’s 
Texas  Legion. 

Commander  J.  L.  Schaub,  La  Grange, Ga.,  reports 
the  death  of  two  officers  of  Troup  County  Camp,  No. 
405— Adjt.  E.  T.  Winn,  and  Historian  Judge  Thos. 
H.  Whitaker.  Both  were  boy  soldiers  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  The  new  Adiutant  is  Judge 
J.  B.  Strong. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  White,  of  Nashville:  The  friends  of 

Dr.  M.  D.  L.  Jordan  were  pleased  with  his  biography 
in  the  September  Veteran.  Many  of  us  were  for- 
mer pupils  of  his  widow,  now  candidate  for  State  Li- 
brarian, pleasantly  recall  her  as  Miss  Josephine  Perry. 
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DOINGS  OF  COMRADES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Formal  Tributes  by  the  C.  V.  Camp  for  Years  of 
Faithful  Service  by  its  Commander. 

Elsewhere  there  is  an  account  of  a visit  to  the 
metropolis,  in  which  depression  is  manifested;  in 
this,  pleasant  associations  are  considered  briefly. 

An  interesting-  trip  was  made  to  the  “country 
place”  of  Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  a forty  acre  farm  in 
the  upper  suburbs  of  the  great  city, -and  a drive  to 


COL.  A.G.  DICKINSON. 


Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  which  would  have  pleased 
any  comrade.  Veteran  readers  would  be  enter- 
tained by  the  thrilling  and  pathetic  account  of  Co- 
lonel Dickinson’s  experience  in  the  battle  at  Galves- 
ton, in  which  he  lost  an  eye  and  was  otherwise  so 
severely  wounded  that  his  death  was  reported;  how 
his  devoted  wife,  with  a young  babe  at  her  breast, 
and  with  a determination  characteristic  of  South- 
ern womanhood,  resolved  to  make  the  long  jour- 
ney, driving  through  swamps,  from  Vicksburg  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  refusing  to  let  her  aged  father,  who 
journeyed  with  her,  make  any  inquiry,  lest  a con- 
firmation of  that  sad  report  be  made;  then  how  he 
took  command  afterward  at  San  Antonio  by  order 
of  General  McGruder,  and  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  Then,  too,  his  organization  of  a Cotton  Bu- 
reau and  other  methods  of  exchange  with  the  out- 
side world  through  Mexico  would  be  all  suitable  rec- 
ord for  the  Veteran. 


After  the  war  the  career  ot  Colonil  Dickinson  in 
starting  life  anew,  declining  proffered  aid  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Governor  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  how  he  built  up  a life  insurance  department  to 
an  annual  income  of  over  $100,000  a 3 ear,  would 
seem  overstated  fiction. 

Another  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  trip  was  vis- 
iting that  eminent  and  marvelously  successful  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the' most  ap- 
proachable merchant  in  the  metropolis.  An)  body 
can  see  Mr.  Rouss  at  will,  buthe  cannot  see  in  return; 
for,  indeed,  he  is  blind.  Mr.  Rouss’  hospitable  home 
is  exactly  across  Fifth  Avenue  from  the  great  cathe- 
dral and  in  the  next  block  to  the  Vanderbilt  mansion. 
He  rises  in  the  morning,  eats  his  frugal  meal,  gcr.- 
erallyof  “rornbread  and  cream  gravy,”  and  reaches 
his  great  store,  about  three  miles  down  town,  by 
six  o'clock;  and,  besides  staving  out  to  luncheon  an 
hour  or  so,  he  may  be  seen  there  until  seven  o’clock 
at  night.  He  sits  in  the  midst  of  a dozen — or,  per- 
haps, a score— of  typewriters,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tion to  every  department  of  his  large  business;  and 
he  has  reported  to  him  daily,  in  extraordinary  de- 
tail, an  account  of  the  two  dozen  departments. 

Mr.  Rouss  is  an  interesting  man,  and  enjoys  the 
fame  of  his  good  fortune.  He  recalled,  m humor- 
ous vein,  the  kindness  of  “Boss  Anders,”  a shoe- 
maker, and  also  a notary  public,  of  Winchester,  who 
showed  kindly  interest  in  him  when  a boy.  Anders 
heard  that  Charley  Rouss,  who  began  with  nothing, 
had  accumulated  $500  and  was  going  in  business; 
and,  thinking  it  a misfortune  for  the  youth  to  lose 
his  money  in  an  overstocked  town,  urged  him  to  de- 
sist. He  even  offered  to  teach  him  the  shoemaker’s 
trade  and  a partnership  with  him.  But,  “deter- 
mined to  make  or  break,”  Mr.  Rouss  embarked,  and 
within  five  years  bought  out  every  store  in  'Win- 
chester except  one. 

Although  he  “never  goes”  to  the  regular  mel  t- 
ings of  the  Camp,  he  attended  the  one  herein  re- 
ferred to  in  compliment  to  the  writer.  He  attends 
the  annual  dinners  on  Lee’s  birthday,  but  he  does 
not  wear  a dress  suit.  An  amusing  experience  was 
had  on  one  of  these  occasions.  An  usher  asked  him 
to  remove  his  coat,  and,  when  it  was  seen  that  he 
had  on  but  one,  said:  “That  will  do.  but  let  me  have 
your  ticket.”  In  reply  that  he  had  no  ticket,  the 
usher,  with  a gusto  of  authority,  said:  “Well, 
then,  you  cannot  get  in  here!”  But  the  man  who 
paid  the  principal  bill  of  the  occasion  found  some- 
one to  vouch  for  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  guests. 

Independent  of  the  royal  gift  he  is  making  for  a 
Memorial  Institute,  his  liberality  is  shown  in  be- 
half of  the  Confedeiate  cause  by  the  donation  of 
many  thousands,  and  the  Veteran  gladly  gives 
him  the  credit.  Would  there  were  a few  more  such. 

A visit  to  the  Camp  was  pleasing  in  the  liberal 
testimony  to  the  good  being  done  by  the  Veteran 
and  in  the  beautiful  tributes  to  the  honor  of  Sam 
Davis  by  several  members  in  brief  addresses. 

[Report  of  this  occasion  concluded  next  month.] 
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Confederate  Sfeterap. 

8.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Prop’r,  S.  W.  MEEK,  Publisher. 

Office:  Willeox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

MR.  JOHN  H.  INMAN. 

Sorrow  continues  for  Mr.  John  H.  Inman’s  death, 
which  occurred  several  weeks  ago  in  the  mountains 
of  New  England,  where  he  had  gone  for  health. 
His  family  was  absent  and  greatly  shocked , as  it  was 
so  sudden;  it  was  “untimely.”  No  pleasanter  mem- 
ory has  been  treasured  since  the  years  of  the  war 
than  of  a night  when  the  writer  and  the  deceased 


happened  to  occupy  the  same  seat  in  a passenger 
coach.  On  starting  from  Lynchburg  to  Petersburg, 
a “slide”  of  land  had  blockaded  the  track  a few 
miles  out,  and  the  train  was  delayed  all  night  near 
Lynchburg.  The  young  fellow  was  well  dressed, 
and  his  face  was  fair  as  a girl’s.  He  belonged  to  an 
Escort  company,  and  had  a comparatively  easy  time. 
We  chatted  away  into  the  late  hours. 

In  the  early  morning  the  conductor  announced 
that  the  train  would  be  there  an  hour,  and  that  any 
who  desired  to  do  so,  could  go  up  town  and  get 
breakfast.  Leaving  his  baggage  in  my  charge,  In- 
man went  to  breakfast,  and  when  he  returned,  I 


left  the  train,  not  suspecting  danger  of  being  left, 
but  the  train  carried  my  scant  knapsack  and  haver- 
sack away.  I never  saw  my  new  friend  again  until 
after  the  war,  when  he  had  become  an  eminent  bus- 
iness man  of  New  York.  However  he  had  deposit-, 
ed  my  baggage  in  Jarrett’s  Hotel  at  Petersburg, 
where  I happened  to  stop  and  inquire. 

In  the  succeeding  years  I saw  much  of  and  knew 
him  quite  intimately,  and  mention  the  fact  to 
strengthen  this  tribute.  I never  knew  a more  ad- 
mirable man  in  the  business  world.  He  was  hand- 
some, ever  agreeable  in  his  manner,  and  the  most 
successful  man  that  ever  belonged  to  the  South. 
He  secured  to  the  Southern  States  for  investment 
many  millions  of  dollars  even  before  becoming  a 
very  rich  man  himself;  and  later  his  firm,  Inman, 
Swann  & Co.,  aided  many  mammoth  enterprises 
with  their  own  means. 

In  1873,  when  this  country  was  in  general  disas- 
ter, Mr.  Inman  conceived  a plan  of  buying  cotton 
for  cash  and  selling  it  on  time;  and  his  firm  cleared 
during  that  year,  so  generally  fatal  to  business  men, 
$475,000.  For  many  succeeding  years  they  con- 
ducted this  business  method  with  great  profit. 

There  was  peculiar  pleasure  in  going  with  Mr. 
Inman  in  his  private  car,  or  train,  to  the  great  iron 
furnaces  which  he  aided  in  establishing  through 
different  sections  of  the  South,  and  watching  his 
pleased  expression  as  we  walked  about  the  premises 
with  powerful  machinery  and  molten  metal,  which 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  as  a schoolboy  on  vacation. 

Mr.Inmanwas  a consistent  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  I never  heard  an  indelicate  re- 
mark from  his  lips.  He  often  brought  capitalists 
and  writers  through  the  South  at  his  own  expense, 
who  made  an  impression  for  good  upon  the  country. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  whose  con- 
victions may  be  seen  in  this  number  of  the  Vet- 
eran. His  cordial  and  freely  proffered  friendship 
will  ever  be  cherished  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  autograph  book 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  John- 
son’s Island.  It  is  done  specially  because  of  the 
comrade’s  prominence  and  his  recent  death. 
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HONESTY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A visit  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  country  since  tne 
national  election  and  the  tone  of  the  Northern  press 
induce  a digression  from  the  rule  of  the  Veteran 
in  reference  to  matters  political.  The  most  unhap- 
py campaign  of  twenty  years,  with  its  painful  re- 
sults, cannot  be  ignored,  and,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
noticed  here  with  public  benefit. 

A gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  connected 
largely  with  enterprises  in  the  South,  directly  or  as 
attorney,  says  nothing  has  occurred  since  the  war 
which  causes  “such  serious  distrust  of  the  Southern 
people”  as  their  action  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  in  the  election,  and  that  he 
“will  favor  withdrawing  investments  from  the 
Southern  States  as  speedily  as  possible.”  This  gen- 
tleman is  the  son  of  a gallant  officer  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  Union  cause.  However,  he  had  great 
respect  and  the  best  of  good  will  for  the  Southern 
people,  and  he  expresses  deep  sorrow  at  the  situa- 
tion. A leading  paper  gives  an  editorial  upon 
“preaching  and  practice,”  in  which  it  criticizes 
harshly  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon  for  a peroration  upon 
the  American  flag — telling  how  he  caught  it  up, 
held  it  over  his  head,  quoting,  “we  join  with  you 
all  who  love  that  flag,  saying  that  by  God’s  help 
there  shall  never  come  to  it  one  blot  or  stain;  that 
as  long  as  the  ages  remain,  that  flag  shall  be  the 
most  proud  and  potent  emblem  of  human  freedom  in 
all  the  world.” 

Then  the  paper  comments:  Fine  words,  but  a 

:ew  days  ago  the  Hon.  John  B.  Gordon  was  entirely 
willing  1o  help  put  a blot  and  stain  on  that  flag. 
He  supported  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  election  to  the 
presidency  would  have  made  the  American  flag  a 
flag  of  dishonor  and  repudiation.  Talk  is  cheap. 

Without  espousing  the  cause  of  Gen.  Gordon  in 
this  matter,  the  fact  is  asserted  that  no  reasonable 
man  or  woman  can  doubt  the  loyalty  to  country  of 
the  man  who  has  been  honor*  d over  and  over  again 
by  the  soldier  veterans  of  the  South  as  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief — they  would  have  no  other — and 
such  a condemnation  of  him  isa  reflection  upon  them. 
Some  Southerners  think  he  eulogizes  the  flag 
excessively- — not  that  they  look  less  prayerfully  to 
its  perpetuity — but  he  does  it  as  faithfully  in  the 
heart  of  Dixie  as  in  New  York  or  New  England. 
Why  not  uphold  that  flag?  It  is  theonly  hope  of  the 
Southern  people,  the  blood  of  whose  ancestors  was 
spilled  that  it  float  over  a land  of  liberty,  but  they 
cannot  gush  over  it,  in  the  “old  glory”  sense,  until 
time  obliterates  memories  of  hostile  hands,  even 
foreigners,  bearing  it  often  with  firebrands  against 
all  they  possessed.  [A  word  may  not  be  out  of  place 
about  that  other  flag  which  was  used  in  behalf  of 


the  principle  of  State  Rights  and  over  which  ablest 
jurists  ever  differed.  That  sacred  emblem  is  re- 
vered as  are  the  clothes  and  playthings  of  a dead 
child  and  is  as  harmless  absolutely.  If  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s request  that  these  sacred  emblems  of  hallow- 
ed associations  had  been  complied  with  in  their  re- 
turn to  the  restored  States  of  the  Union,  a spirit  of 
inexpressible  gratitude  would  have  gone  out  to  the 
government  and  to  their  captors.] 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  “dishonesty”  by  the  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  “free  silver,”  the  assertion  is  made 
that  had  that  proposition  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form been  omitted  or  reversed,  the  vote  for  party 
nominees  would  have  been  decidedly  stronger  be- 
cause the  measure  was  determinedly  opposed  by 
many  good  men  wielding  great  influence,  where- 
as other  measures  are  of  such  grave  consequence  in 
the  South  that  the  maintenance  of  any  kind  of 
money  is  and  will  continue  secondary.  There  are 
hard,  hard  times  in  the  South,  particularly  with 
farmers,  but  the  men  who  starved,  fought  and  suf- 
fered in  mud  trenches  for  four  years  and  their  chil- 
dren would  live  now  on  bread  and  water  before  they 
would  renounce  principle.  Are  such  people  dishon- 
est? Southerners  in  the  Metropolis  should  remem- 
ber that  that  Chicago  Convention  was  regularly 
called  and  that  the  platform  was  adopted  by  regular 
party  rules.  The  ticket  was  supported  by  South- 
ern men  who  have  ever  been  as  good  sound  money 
advocates  with  what  the  term  implies  as  has  been, 
even  the  President  elect;  and,  too,  men  who  will 
ever  plead  in  conventions  and  in  legislative  halls 
for  honesty  in  dealing  with  all  public  interests.  The 
assertion  that  the  vote  would  have  been  stronger  on 
a different  money  basis  is  not  because  bimetallism 
is  less  popular,  but  on  the  moral  question  with  some 
as  to  whether  “free  silver,”  under  the  circumstances, 
is  right.  It  is  believed  that  unbiased  at  least  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  votes  would  be  for  both  metals. 

Happily,  the  Veteran  has  no  financial  policy; 
its  editor  does  not  understand  the  money  question, 
but  he  realizes  the  painful  estrangement  of  citizens 
and  sections  and  pleads  for  memory  of  better  days 
when  every  citizen  of  every  State  was  proud  of  his 
whole  country  and  believed  in  the  same  honesty  of 
purpose  in  every  section. 

The  dominant  party  in  the  late  election  in  its  ex- 
ultation should  not  forget  that  its  money,  so  freely 
expended  in  the  South,  did  not  strengthen  the  tone 
of  morality.  The  scenes  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
how  negroes  of  the  lowest  type,  in  intelligence  and 
in  morals,  would  parade  the  streets  in  yellow  badges, 
advocating  “sound  money  and  McKinley.” 

While  crossing  the  Hudson  River  a conversation 
was  heard  between  two  Jersey  men  in  which  it  was 
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asserted  that  such  extreme  concern  was  never  man- 
ifested in  any  election  before.  “Even  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  elected  conditions  were  different;  the  con- 
cern was  not  all  about  money  then  as  now.”  The 
inference  was  clear  that  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment was  secondary  to  the  individual  financial  in- 
terests in  the  East,  and  that  “a  revolution  would 
have  ensued  had  the  election  resulted  differently.” 
This  comparison  of  times  with  1861  suggests  the 
propriety  of  considering  the  Southern  people  and 
their  interests  during  that  period.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  was  not  as  16  to  1,  but  100  to  nothing. 
Would  it  not  be  well  before  censuring  the  South  for 
dishonesty  to  remember  their  claim  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  from  its  foundation,  was  gold 
and  silver  until  the  latter  was  demonetized  by  a 
dominant  party,  an  act  which  greatly  strengthened 
the  power  of  money?  They  say,  too,  “Would  it  be 
unpatriotic  to  remember  the  men  who  supported 
the  nominee  of  the  party  that  has  labored  for  three 
decades  to  defeat  legislation  which  tended  to  humil- 
iate the  Southern  people  by  an  inferior  race?’’^^1. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  while  writing  these  lines 
the  slavery  period  of  our  national  history  appears 
from  the  widow  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  which 
she  boasts  of  his  “illegal”  acts  in  aiding  slaves  to 
secure  their  freedom  and  justifies  the  “higher  law” 
in  the  premises,  and  mentions  his  anti-slavery 
speeches  as  “dramatic,  convincing,  unanswerable.” 
A Southern  man,  and  a veteran  with  a mortgage 
on  his  farm,  in  a private  letter  to  the  writer  during 
the  campaign  wrote  as  follows: 

“Before  the  Chicago  Convention  met  few,  if  any, 
Democrats  believed  it  possible  to  elect  the  nominee, 

but  guided  by  an  Unseen  hand  it  named  Bryan. 

* * * * * * 

His  success  now  would  be  a blessing  to  all  mankind 
and  all  who  love  their  fellowmen  should  labor  to 
secure  it.” 

Does  anybody  anywhere  believe  this  man  wrote 
with  a dishonest  motive?  He  is  a fair  specimen. 

However  much  the  course  of  Democrats  who  acted 
with  the  Indianapolis  Convention  may  be  disap- 
proved, it  should  not  be  unappreciated  that  North- 
ern advocates,  largely  interested  in  bonds,  stood  by 
that  organization  rather  than  support  the  ticket 
they  could  not  approve — that  they  didn’t  do  like  the 
citizen  who  wrote,  “I  voted  for  McK — , d — him.” 
The  promised  good  times  cannot  come  to  the  degree 
largely  expected.  And  if  the  “campaign  of  educa- 
tion” is  followed  vigorously  by  both  sides  the  re- 
sult is  seriously  threatening.  Appeal  is  made  to  pa- 
triots and  non  partisans  to  wait  a season  and  to  pon- 
der before  charging  dishonesty  on  opposing  parties. 
The  “free  silver”  advocate  cannot  be  believed  to  be 
more  unfair  or  unpatriotic  than  he  regards  the 
“sound  money”  advocate  who  contributes  money  to 
buy  votes  as  well  as  “educate”  the  masses. 

Cannot  Southerners  in  New  York  and  other  North- 


ern places  realize  still  how  revolting  this  race  prob- 
lem is  with  advocacy  of  the  Lodge  bill — known  as  the 
“force”  bill — in  Congress  by  the  dominant  party? 
Do  they  forget  how  many  decades  their  people  in 
the  South  have  struggled  to  maintain  their  fam- 
ilies in  conscious  integrity?  Don’t  they  know  that 
white  people  will  not  surrender  the  virtue  and  de- 
cency of  their  homes  to  such  misrule  as  would  be  in- 
flicted with  a reverse  condition  in  politics?  These 
inquiries  might  seem  a condonement  for  disdishon- 
esty  in  elections,  though  not  intended.  The  writer, 
a voter  in  Tennessee  since  Confederates  were 
given  franchise,  has  never  known  of  a dishonest 
vote  or  a dishonest  count. 

Methods  adopted  by  the  use  of  money  in  the  late 
election  were  seriously  demoralizing.  The  effect 
was  most  depressing,  and  attempts  now  being  made 
to  disgrace  Tennesseans  and  other  Southern  people 
upon  charges  of  “infamy”  and  “frauds  in  all  forms” 
will  not  accomplish  any  good,  however  systematic. 


Truly  patriotic  Southerners,  proud  of  their  record 
through  all  the  generations  of  the  government  for 
honesty  in  all  things,  will  not  be  driven  from  duty 
by  threats.  Combined  powers  against  them  may 
deprive  them  of  liberty,  but  the  blood  of  ancestors, 
their  God-given  honesty  and  hope  of  reward  in  the 
Beyond,  will  not  allow  them  to  swerve  in  heart 
from  truth  and  honesty. 

The  situation  is  more  painfully  alarming  than  is 
generally  considered.  In  concluding  this  appeal  for 
both  sides  to  remember  that  there  is  much  of  right 
and  some  of  wrong  with  each,  and  that  its  recog- 
nition must  be  had,  or  the  result  will  be  a calamity 
to  the  generation,  a duty  is  performed  and  conse- 
quences are  not  feared. 
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THE  FIRE  THAT  AN  IVY  KINDLED. 


The  New  York  Evangelist  of  last stated: 

Dr.  Twichell’s  protest  against  the  planting  of 
this  ivy  was  well  spoken.  Dedicating  the  statue  of 
President  Woolsey,  he  spoke  of  that  great  man’s 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  of  the  horror  with  which 
he  would  have  contemplated  the  planting  of  an 
ivy  from  General  Lee’s  grave.  That  the  name  of 
a man  who,  though  good,  was  “loyal  to  an  infa- 
mous cause”  should  be  linked  with  Yale  on  the 
very  day  chosen  for  honoring  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  “scholar,  teacher,  thinker,  ruler,  citizen, 
benefactor,”  President  Woolsey,  makes  the  act  all 
the  more  inappropriate.  It  can  be  considered  only 
as  an  act  of  childish  and  unreasoning  enthusiasm; 
but  graduates  of  Yale  should  be  neither  childish 
nor  unreasoning  in  their  enthusiasms. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  editor  of  The  Evangel- 
ist, happened  not  to  see  the  above  until  too  late  to 
recall  it.  Dr.  Field  has  traveled  much  in  the  South 
and  knows  our  people.  He  regards  The  Evangelist 
“as  most  friendly  of  all  religious  newspapers  in  the 
Metropolis  to  Southern  people,”  and  he  wrote  in  the 
next  issue  from  his  home  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.: 
“Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families”  is 
a proverb  to  which  we  have  a parallel  in  the  best  of 
papers.  Last  week  appeared  in  the  good  old  Evan- 
gelist a paragraph  that  seemed  so  alien  to  its  spirit 
of  peace  and  good  will  towards  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  desire  for  a more  perfect  union  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  Church,  that  its  readers  must 
have  been  puzzled  by  it,  as  I was  myself,  for  I did 
not  see  it  till  it  was  beyond  recall.  * * * As  all 

graduates  of  Yale  know,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
graduating  class  to  plant  an  ivy  as  a memorial;  and 
the  only  peculiarity  of  this  year  was  that  the  ivy 
: was  taken  from  the  grave  of  General  Lee , probably 
at  the  suggestion  ol  some  students  from  the  South, 
who  thought,  as  well  they  might,  that  something 
from  old  Virginia  would  be  a fitting  mark  of  re- 
spect to  an  Institution  that  had  educated  so  many 
students  from  the  South.  It  would  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  a pleasant  incident  of  the  Commence- 
ment if  the  clergyman,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
pleasant  part  of  dedicating  a statue  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Woolsey,  had  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
speak  of  this  planting  as  if  it  were  not  only  a folly, 
but  a crime.  * * * * 

Now,  although  this  comes  from  so  high  an  author- 
ity as  Dr.  Twichell,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  equally 
high  authority  of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  to 
which  I have  referred,  I must  take  the  liberty  of 
differing  from  both.  The  preacher  protests  against 
the  ivy,  and  I protest  against  the  protestor!  Look- 
ing at  it  from  this  distance,  the  planting  of  the  ivy 
seems  to  me  perfectly  proper,  and  the  censure  upon 
it  in  the  worst  possible  taste! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  The  Evangelist  should 
make  any  declaration  of  loyalty.  Its  history  may 
speak  for  itself.  During  the  war  no  paper  in  the 
country  was  more  constant  in  its  appeals  to  stand 
by  the  Governmentand  the  Union;  in  proof  of  which 
it  was  sent  by  the  Christian  Commission  in  tens  of 


thousands  all  over  the  field  of  conflict,  and  read  by 
the  soldiers  as  they  sat  ’round  their  camp  fires. 

But  when  the  war  was  over,  and  our  Great  Com- 
mander said,  “ Let  us  have  peace!  “we  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  believed  that  the  best  service  we  could 
render  to  our  country  was  not  only  to  forbear  from 
fighting,  but  to  cultivate  a kindly  and  tender  spirit 
one  towards  another. 

In  this  the  old  soldiers  themselves  set  us  an  ex- 
ample. When  General  Grant  was  borne  to  his 
grave,  he  had  among  the  sincerest  mourners  those 
who  had  heen  his  enemies  as  well  as  those  who 
fought  by  his  side.  In  that  long  procession  through 
the  streets  of  New  York,  with  a million  of  specta- 
tors, I rode  with  Bishop  Potter  behind  his  bier;  and 
in  the  next  carriage  were  two  great  leaders  of  ar- 
mies, General  Sherman  and  General  Johnston,  who 
had  fought  desperately  ayainst  each  other  in  that 
great  campaign  to  Atlanta;  and  in  the  next  car- 
riage Phil  Sheridan  was  seated  beside  General 
Buckner,  who  surrendered  at  Fort  Donelson.  Was 
there  any  compromise  of  principle  in  these  brave 
men  riding  with  their  old  antagonists?  Was  it  all 
a piece  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy?  Or  was  there 
not  something  infinitely  touching  in  the  presence 
of  these  old  warriors,  all  whose  strifes  and  conflicts 
were  buried  in  the  grave? 

But  perhaps  the  preacher  thought  that  the  part 
of  General  Lee  in  the  civil  war  was  one  that  should 
never  be  forgiven  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Southern  hosts,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  sustain  the  Southern  cause.  Be  it  so!  But  shall 
we  foryet  what  we  owe  to  him  after  the  war ? When 
at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  the  South  was  left  ex- 
hausted, but  with  the  fires  still  smouldering  that 
might  at  any  moment  blaze  out  into  a new  confla- 
gration. Under  the  show  of  peace  there  might 
have  been  a settled,  sullen  hatred  between  the 
North  and  the  South  that  would  have  been  handed 
down  from  sire  to  son,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, like  war  between  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Moor.  That  we  did  not  have  such  a legacy 
of  hatred  and  of  blood  we  owe  to  two  men — 
General  Grant  and  General  Lee.  The  former,  as 
the  victorious  leader,  was  the  only  man  who  had 
the  power  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  peace,  ( ven 
against  the  administration  itself.  There  were  men 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Andrew  Johnson  who  had  a fero- 
cious eagerness  to  arrest  General  Lee  in  spite  of  all 
the  conditions  on  which  he  had  surrendered,  and  to 
try  him  by  court-martial—  a purpose  that  might 
have  been  carried  out  but  for  General  Grant,  who 
declared  that  he  would  resign  instantly  from  the 
army  if  the  Government  did  not  abandon  this  poli- 
cy of  revenge! 

And  what  did  General  Lee  do?  He  did  what  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  because  he  had  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  the  Southern  people;  he 
checked  and  calmed  the  feeling  of  bitterness  that, 
if  not  thus  restrained,  might  have  finally  exploded 
in  another  war!  All  who  came  to  him  for  counsel, 
he  advised  to  submit  to  the  Government;  and  that, 
not  merelv  as  men  accept  the  inevitable  only  that 
they  may  wait  and  watch  for  another  opportunity 
for  rebellion  and  revolution,  but  to  become  good 
and  loyal  citizens  ot  the  United  States!  This  was 
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worth  to  the  country  more  than  any  standing  army 
as  an  assurance  of  perpetual  peace. 

Others  may  forget  all  this,  but  I cannot.  And 
when  I go,  as  I have  been  more  than  once,  to  the 
spot  where  General  Lee  sleeps  among  the  hills  of 
his  own  beloved  Virginia,  my  thoughts  are  of  any- 
thing but  vengeance.  I think  of  his  extraordinary 
career;  of  his  greatness  as  a soldier,  but  still  more, 
as  I have  conversed  with  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  of  his  greatness  as  a man.  Nor  can  I 
think  that  it  would  have  been  any  desecration  of 
college  grounds — devoted,  not  to  war,  but  to  peace, 
to  science,  learning,  and  religion — if  the  ivy  from 
his  grave  had  been  planted  under  the  elms  of  New 
Haven. 

“treason  and  traitors.” 

Again  Doctor  Field  has  been  criticised,  and  he 
responds  nobly  to  his  critic,  ‘.‘Henry  M.  Boies,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,”  writing  of  Confederate  leaders,  states: 


REV.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D. 


* * * “that  as  the  South  itself  has  professed  to 

accept  the  issue  of  the  war  as  a final  settlement  of 
the  questions  on  which  it  was  waged,  and  as  that 
decision  was  that  they  were  in  the  wrong,  they  cer- 
tainly must  logically  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  fomented  and  plotted  and  organized  this 
terrible  affliction  of  our  country  while  wearing  its 
uniform  ought  not  to  be  held  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  coming  generations  as  equally  worthy  of 
honor  and  imitation  with  the  great  defenders  of  our 
common  countrv.  Whatever  their  affeciion  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  distinguished  leaders  whom  they 
followed  in  their,  error,  they  certainly  cannot  wish 
their  sons  to  learn  that  treason  is  as  honorable  as 


loyalty  to  the  Republic;  but  that  is  the  only  lesson 
which  grand  monuments  to  Davis  and  Lee  can  teach. 
How  absurd  the  suggestion  of  flying  an  American 
flag  over  them!  They  would  never  think  of  propos- 
ing to  do  it.  But  ought  public  structures  to  be  ereted 
in  this  country  over  which  our  flag  cannot  fly? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  forgiving  disposition  has 
lapsed  almost  into  an  unconsciousness  of  the  guilt 
of  treason,  which  is  the  gravest  of  political  crimes. 
******  * 

It  is  higffl  time,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  Dr. 
Twichell,  and  every  patriot  and  lover  of  his  country, 
began  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  dip  his  pen  in  fire  to 
arouse  the  public  sense  of  horror  at  treason  and  re- 
bellion, “lest  the  Republic  come  to  harm.”  It 
would  be  far  better  if  the  South  would  put  up  a 
monument  here  and  there  to  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
who,  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  saved  them 
all  they  have  left,  than  to  obtrusively  multiply  af- 
front to  the  nation  by  this  superfluous  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  arch-traitors  Davis  and  Lee.  However 
much  they  may  love  and  revere  them,  they  certainly 
cannot  wish  their  descendants  to  imitate  them. 

DR.  FIELD’S  ANSWER. 

The  question  is  not  between  union  and  disunion. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  way  we  are  to  look  upon  those  at  the 
South  who  fought  against  us:  whether  they  are  to 
be  branded  as  “traitors,”  to  whom  it  is  not  permit- 
ted to  pay  a tribute  of  respect,  even  when  they  are 
in  their  graves!  Here  we  differ  in  toto  from  our  cor- 
respondent, for  the  reason  that  Burke  gave  in  re- 
gard to  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  when 
they  were  fighting  against  the  mother  country: 
“You  cannot  make  an  indictment  against  a whole 
nation!”  When  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads 
fought  against  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  the  First, 
even  though  he  was  at  that  moment  the  lawful 
King  of  England,  they  were  not  “traitors.”  If 
General  Lee  was  a traitor  because,  following  the 
Southern  theory  of  State  rights,  he  went  with  Vir- 
ginia against  the  general  government,  why  would 
not  the  same  reasoning  make  Kossuth  a traitor  be- 
cause he  went  with  Hungary  against  Austria?  So 
indeed  the  Austrian  government  proposed  to  regard 
him;  and  if  it  could  have  laid  its  hands  on  him  in 
the  first  hour  of  its  anger,  it  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  scaffold,  to  its  eternal  shame  and  disgrace. 
All  that  saved  him  was  his  escape  into  Turkey, 
where  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan 
against  the  bloody  revenge  of  a Christian  power! 

As  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a monument  to 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  South,  that  depends  on 
what  it  stands  for.  If  it  be  a signal  of  strife,  a no- 
tice that  the  contest  is  not  ended,  but  that  the  South 
is  only  waiting  to  recover  its  strength  to  renew  the 
war,  then  indeed  it  would  be  a constant  irritant 
that  could  only  do  mischief.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  if  it  be  erected  simply  as  a memorial  of  the 
past.  In  that  case  it  is  a natural  and  proper  record 
of  men  and  of  events  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
A few  months  since  there  was  a great  rallying  of 
old  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga. 
Were  they  all  of  one  side?  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  pains  were  taken  that  both  sides  should  be 
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fully  represented,  and  monuments  were  erected  to 
Southern  as  well  as  to  Northern  commanders, 
which  will  stand  on  that  mighty  battlefield  for  ages, 
not  as  monuments  of  hatred  and  a threat  of  perpet- 
ual war,  but  as  the  most  fitting  and  the  most  en- 
during monuments  of  peace. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  it  enough  to  condemn 
a monument  to  General  Lee,  that  nobody  would 
think  of  raising  our  flag  over  it!  Well!  it  would 
be  rather  an  awkwara  place  for  a flag — to  have  it 
floating  over  a man’s  head!  We  did  not  see  any 
flag  over  the  bronze  figure  of  Napoleon  that  stands 
erect  on  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome 
in  Paris,  nor  an  American  flag  on  the  top  of  the 
Washington  monument  in  our  own  national  capital. 
But  if  anything  be  wanted  as  a sign  of  loyalty, 
nothing  could  be  more  striking  and  effective  than 
the  figure  of  General  Lee  himself,  who,  if  he  once 
led  armies  to  battle,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  teaching  the  people  of  the  South  and,  most  of  all, 
his  old  soldiers,  by  precept  and  example,  to  be  true 
and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  the  less  we  at  the  North 
have  to  say  about  “treason”  and  “traitors,”  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  have  an  united  and  happy  country. 


CAPTURE  OF  FLORENCE,  ALA.,  UNDER  HOOD 


Col.  R.  H.  Lindsay,  Shreveport,  La.,  writes  of  it: 

On  the  Sabbath  after  Hood’s  Army  arrived  at 
Tuscumbia  bottom,  opposite  Florence,  Ala.,  en 
route  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Gen.  R.  L.  Gibson,  the 
beloved  commander  of  the  Louisiana  Brigade,  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  that  I was  to  take  part  of  my 
regiment  (Sixteenth  Louisiana  Volunteers),  cross 
the  Tennessee  River  and  take  the  town  of  Florence, 
so  that  Gen.  Hood  could  put  down  his  pontoon 
bridge,  “and  do  so  this  evening.”  It  was  then  past 
2 p.  m.,  and,  after  making  some  inquiry  about 
where  Florence  was,  and  the  strength  oi  the  ene- 
my, I asked:  “General,  how  am  I to  cross  the  riv- 
er?” He  replied:  “Some  pontoon  boats  will  be 
here  shortly.  Take  them  and  cross  the  river.” 
Four  boats  did  arrive,  and  these  seated  seventeen 
men  each,  making  a total  of  sixty-eight,  including 
officers.  While  my  men  were  making  paddles  to 
work  our  way  across  the  river,  I went  down  to  its 
bank  and,  looking  across,  saw  the  enemy  moving 
about  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  perfectly  indifferent,  or 
ignorant  of  the  close  proximity  of  Hood’s  Army. 

The  signal  for  me  to  move  with  the  boats  and 
launch  them  into  the  river  was  the  opening  of  our 
artillery,  which  played  on  the  enemy  with  terrific 
effect;  and  under  that  artillery  fire  we  safely 
launched  our  boats  and  sped  across  the  river  in 
gallant  style.  As  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  said  in  a report: 
“A  more  gallant  crossing  of  any  river  was  not 
made  during  the  war.” 

The  enemy  being  in  strong  force  on  the  Florence 
side  of  the  river,  and  being  in  possession  of  some 
brick  warehouses,  which  they  could  easily  have 
loopholed,  we  supposed  they  would  make  a desper- 
ate resistance,  especially  against  our  “handful”  of 
men.  The  river  was  865  feet  wide.  I had  but  lit- 
le  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  north  bank  of  the 
tiver  with  my  little  squad,  but  I suppose  the  artil- 


lery had  the  anticipated  effect  in  demoralizing 
them  and  caused  them  to  “skeedaddle”  away  from 
the  river  into  the  town.  On  landing,  I deployed 
my  squad  as  skirmishers  and  sent  Lieut.  Tom  Pe- 
gues  with  a squad  of  five  men  to  see  if  there  were 
any  of  the  enemy  lurking  about  a wooden  ware- 
house on  our  right  flank  With  united  force  we 
went  as  rapidly  as  we  could  toward  the  town.  As 
I was  afoot  and  badly  in  need  of  a horse,  I called  to 
a belated  Federal  cavalryman  to  stop  and  give  me 
his  horse,  but  he  declined  my  modest  request;  and 
not  until  he  felt  the  effect  of  a piece  of  lead  did  he 
stop  and  deliver.  I was  grateful  to  him  and  used 
this  horse  to  advantage  on  several  occasions  while 
at  Florence,  my  own  horse  being  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Up  Todd’s  hill  we  went  at  a double- 
quick,  and  despite  the  firing,  the  fleeing  enemy 
caused  great  joy  among  the  inhabitants. 

Before  we  entered  the  town,  the  ladies  were  out 
in  such  force  that  we  had  to  cease  firing  on  the 
enemy  for  fear  of  wounding  them.  We  received 
from  these  good  people  a most  ro\al  welcome,  al- 
though we  were  strangers.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a Confederate  Senator,  who  gave  me  all  the 
information  desired  about  the  enemy.  Having 
pickets  on  the  then  main  roads,  I sent  word  to  Gen. 
Gibson,  by  5:30  p.  m.,  that  we  had  taken  the  town. 

That  night  about  10  o’clock  our  pickets  on  the 
Huntsville  road  were  surprised  by  a challenge  from 
Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson.  He  had  crossed  the  river 
above  to  take  Florence  in  rear,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  us  there.  Later,  about  midnight,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  good  ladies  of  Florence,  my  pickets 
were  called  in,  and  the  regiment  was  given  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty-four  hours  in  honor  of  being 
“the  heroes  of  Florence.”  Need  I say  that  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  had  a good  time?  We  received 
many  beautiful  and  useful  presents  from  the  good 
people,  in  the  way  of  shirts,  shoes,  boots,  socks,  etc., 
besides  several  good  square  meals,  something  we 
had  not  had  for  many,  many  months.  On  Monday 
night  a party  was  given  by  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  on 
the  next  the  Misses  Dyas  gave  another,  all  of  which 
were  royally  enjoyed.  In  this  beautiful  town  we 
rested  for  two  weeks  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  good  citizens  until  we  began  our 
march  toward  Nashville. 


J.  W.  Mays,  Martinsville,  Va.,  writes  these  en- 
couraging words:  God  bless  you  and  your  noble 

paper,  the  Vetekan!  I have  never  seen  anything 
to  compare  to  it  as  a soldier’s  friend,  and  a friend 
to  our  whole  country. 

I am  an  old,  wounded  Confederate  soldier  who 
was  living  in  Texas  when  the  war  began;  came  to 
Virginia  in  Hood's  Brigade  and  was  here  when 
“our  Lee”  surrendered. 


R.  H.  Bellamy,  Captain  Bellamy’s  Battery, 
Stevenson’s  Division,  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ala.:  If  Au- 

gustus Layton,  of  First  Missouri  Infantry,  Bowen’s 
Division,  C.  S.  A.,  is  living,  I would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him.  He  was  wounded  at  Baker’s  Creek 
on  May  16,  1863,  came  to  my  father’s  house  (Wm. 
Bellamy)  in  Russell  County,  Ala.,  and  remained 
until  well.  I was  in  that  battle  and  also  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg. 
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CLEMENT  C.  CLAY,  OF  ALABAMA.  CONCERNING  MR.  CLAY’S  IMPRISONMENT  AND  RELEASE. 


CLEMENT  C.  CLA  Y. 


Clement  Claiborne  Clay  was  born  December  13, 
181b,  in  Madison  County,  Ala.,  and  died  at  his 
home,  ‘‘Wildwood,'’  near  Gurley,  Ala.,  January  3, 
1882.  Like  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  M r . 

Clay  was  an  inva- 
lid from  youth,  all 
his  life  struggling 
against  physical 
ailments.  Never- 
theless, by  his  in- 
domitable will,  en- 
ergy, and  industry, 
he  graduated  from 
the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1831. 

He  was  the  private 
secretary  to  his 
father,  Clement 
Comer  Clay,  while 
Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. He  entered 
the  University  of 
Virginia  as  a law 
student  in  1837, 
and  in  1839  re- 
ceived the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Law.  He  was  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  Huntsville  in  1840,  was  elected  a representa- 
tive to  the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1842  for  two 
years,  and  reelected  in  1844.  In  1846  he  was  elect- 
ed County  Judge  for  Madison  County,  resigned  in 
1848,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  Novem 
ber,  1852,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
and  served  for  six  years,  and  reelected  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4,  1859. 

In  January,  1861,  on  the  secession  of  Alabama 
from  the  Union,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  at  once  chosen  Con- 
federate States  Senator.  He  was  serving  as  such 
when  he  was  selected  a joint  commissioner  with 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  and  Hon.  James  P.  Holcombe 
to  Canada,  and  returned  from  his  mission  shortly 
before  Lee’s  surrender.  When  President  Johnson 
issued  his  proclamation  and  offered  $100,000  each  for 
the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clement  C.  Clay  for 
alleged  conspiracy  in  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  spite  of  appeals  to  escape,  Mr.  Clay  said 
he  did  not  intend  to  wander  as  a vagabond  under  crim- 
inal accusation,  but,  “consciousof  innocence,” would 
surrender  himself,  face  and  defy  his  accusers;  and 
he  did  surrender  to  the  military  officer  in  command 
at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was  sent,  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  Here  he  remained,  suffering 
greatly  in  body  and  mind,  in  solitary  confinement 
for  one  year,  when,  through  the  heroic  efforts  of  his 
wife,  he  was  released  on  parole. 

Mr,  Clay  was  always  a consistent  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  State  rights;  and  in  the  performance 
of  private  and  public  duties  he  was  guided  by  strict 
moral  principles,  always  acting  with  the  courage  of 
conscientious  conviction.  Mr.  Clay  was  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  from  early  man- 
hood. 


In  writing  of  those  eventful  times,  Mrs.  Clay,  his 
widow  subsequently,  and  now  the  widow  of  Judge 
Clopton,  of  Alabama,  declares  that  “Mr.  Clay  was 
never  arrested,  though  Northern  newspapers  persist 
in  asserting  it;  and  even  Miss  Willard,  who  should 
know  better,  records  in  her  text-book  of  history7  for 
schools  that  he  was  arrested  and  $25,000  paid  for 
same;  $100,000  in  gold  was  offered  for  his  arrest, 
immense  placards  proclaiming  it,  vthile  $25,000 
was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Hon.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Hon.  Beverly  Tucker,  and  Professor  Holcombe, 
of  Virginia,  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Clay 
in  Canada,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  “ peace 
commissioner  ” to  meet  Horace  Greely  and  negoti- 
ate terms  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  Mr.  Davis 
and  Cabinet  fully  empowering  them  to  act. 

“Although  self-surrendered,  under  most  peculiar 
circumstances,  Mr.  Clay  was,  nevertheless,  impris- 
oned at  Fortress  Monroe,  first  being  placed  in  the 
casement  between  Mr.  Davis  and  John  Mitchell,  the 
celebrated  Irish  patriot.  He  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Carroll  Hall,  he  being  on  the  lower  and 
Mr.  Davis  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building. 

“ Failing  to  obtain  the  trial  to  which  my  husband 
was  entitled  by  law,  I went  to  work  to  get  his  re- 
lease, knowing  that  his  frail  health  could  not  long 
survive  solitary  confinement.  I soon  obtained  let- 
ters from  prominent  Republicans,  among  them  Thad 
Stephens  and  General  Grant;  but  the  most  remark- 
able proffer  of  kindly  aid  came  unsought  and  unex- 
pected. Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  had  called  and 
said:  ‘ You  are  surprised  to  see  me.’  I replied,  ‘ Un- 
utterably so;  oh,  quickly  tell  me  why  you  have 
come  and  end  my  suspense!  ’ I broke  into  a flood 
of  tears.  So  possessed  was  I with  the  belief  that  he 
had  come  to  tell  of  my  husband’s  execution,  which 

we  so  much  feared,  that 
1 was  almost  bereft  of 
reason.  ‘Do  not  weep, 
dear  madam.  Mr.  Clay 
is  well,  and  I have  come 
to  tell  you  that  I deep- 
ly sympathize  with  you, 
and  desire  to  help  you 
obtain  his  release.’  My 
God!  what  a reprieve! 
I could  scarcely  trust 
my  senses;  but  there  he 
stood,  his  own  face  lit- 
tle less  agonized  than 
mine,  breathing  into  my 
troubled  soul  words  of 
comfort  and  peace.  I 
had  never  met  Mr.  Wilson  socially,  politics  and  war 
having  severed  our  circles,  and  I only  knew  him 
in  his  seat  on  the  Senate  floor,  or  as  the  self-made 
shoemaker  of  Nantucket. 

“Mr.  Wilson  continued:  ‘Mr.  Clay’s  surrender 
was  what  I expected  of  him.  He  is  a brave,  good, 
and  honorable  man.  Though  diametrically  opposed 
in  politics,  I have  always  respected  him;  and  even 
his  enemies  on  my  side  of  the  chamber  in  the  Senate 
always  knew  where  to  find  him.’  ” 
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GETTYSBURG  AND  SHARPSBURG. 

Heretofore,  Charming-  Nellie,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  delight  to  boast  of  victory — acknowl- 
edged and  glorious  victory.  I know  the  Northern 
people  claim  that  Lee's  Army  met  defeat  at  Sharps- 
burg— Antietam,  they  call  it — but  the  calm,  un- 
biased judgment  of  the  future  will  never  sanction 
the  claim.  Considering  that  the  Federal  Army  out- 
numbered ours  fully  two  to  one,  that  Lee  held  his 
ground  against  all  assaults,  that  he  stood  ready  to 
receive  an  attack  for  one  whole  day  and  then  retired 
slowly,  deliberately,  without  molestation  and  with- 
out additional  loss,  certainly,  only  the  partisan 
swayed  and  blinded  by  prejudice,  passion  and  pride, 
can  refuse  to  him  the  laurels  of  the  victor.  An 
army  knows  when  it  is  whipped,  and  when  after  a 
hard-fought  battle  brave  men  still  wear  confident 
smiles  and  cheer  their  general  as  he  passes  by — as 
Lee’s  Army  did  him  the  day  after  its  return  to  Vir- 
ginia soil — it  is  because  they  know  they  have  won 
the  fight.  But  alas!  Sharpsburg  furnishes  but  lit- 
tle of  compensation  for  Gettysburg,  for  here  defeat 
— bloody,  terrible  and  disastrous  defeat — stared  us 
in  the  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  and 
swept  down  on  us,  an  overwhelming  pall  of  gloom, 
at  its  ending.  At  Sharpsburg,  McClellan  attacked, 
and  Lee  held  his  ground;  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  made 
the  assault,  and  Meade,  the  successor  of  McClellan, 
held  his  ground.  At  the  one  place  the  Federals 
met  withering,  deadly  repulse — at  the  other,  the 
Confederates. 

While  at  Gettysburg  t le  Confederates  iought  he- 
roically; while  Pickett’s  chargeon  Cemetery  Heights 
has  never  been  equaled  in  vigor,  dash  and  reckless 
daring;  while  every  division,  brigade  and  regiment 
of  the  Southern  Army  did  its  duty  nobly  and  well, 
the  odds,  both  in  numbers  and  position,  were 
against  us,  the  God  of  War  hostile,  an  inevitable, 
crushing  defeat  fell  to  our  lot.  Nor  did  it  come  at 
Gettysburg  only,  for  on  the  same  day  Pemberton 
surrendered,  Vicksburg  fell,  the  news  of  that  com- 
panion disaster  reaching  us  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  knowledge  of  our  own  misfortune. 

That  a mistake  was  made  at  Gettysburg  is  admit- 
ted by  all;  who  made  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  in- 
quire. The  cavalry  out  of  place  and  reach,  Gen. 
Lee  probably  lacked  the  exact  information  requisite 
to  successful  generalship.  Fighting  where  we  did 
— assaulting  heights  defended  by  superior  numbers 
and  difficult  to  scale  even  by  unarmed  and  unoppos- 
ed men — it  seems  now  impossible  to  have  won.  Had 
we  moved  to  the  right  across  the  Emmitsburg 
road  and,  selecting  our  position,  awaited  the  attack 
Meade  would  have  been  compelled  to  make,  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  different,  the  Confederates 


now  singing  the  songs  of  victory  instead  of  doing 
their  best  to  keep  out  of  the  slough  of  de>pond. 

Why  we  did  not  move  to  the  right,  Gen.  Lee  only 
knows,  and  defeat,  novel  and  humiliating  as  it  is, 
has  not  shaken  our  confidence  in  him  and  his  subor- 
dinate commanders.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
did  its  whole  duty  and  absolutely  refuses  to  admit 
that,  either  through  carelessness  or  intention,  its 
generals  did  less.  We  are  not  such  hero-worship- 
ers as  to  believe  even  Lee  infallible,  especially 
when  we  remember  his  noble  and  magnanimous 
words:  “It  is  all  my  fault,  men,  it  is  all  my  fault.” 

Self-respect  would  have  prohibited  that  admission 
had  it  been  wholly  untrue. 

Butler  says  in  Hudibras: 

‘'In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 

Is  nobler  than  a brave  retreat.” 

That  is  biting,  subtle  irony  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  appears,  but  might  be  written  seriously 
and  truly  of  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg,  of  the  en- 
durance of  the  Confederate  Army,  the  brave  front 
ever  turned  upon  the  pursuing  enemy  and  the  gen- 
eralship of  Lee.  Beaten  and  crushed,  decimated  by 
death  and  wounds,  gaunted  by  hunger  and  footsore 
with  marching,  as  was  that  army,  Meade,  although 
elated  by  victory,  dared  neither  to  follow  it  closely 
nor  attack  it  when,  like  a lion  in  his  path,  it  stood 
at  bay;  and  at  Hagerstown  it  lay  in  defiant  but  rest- 
ful security  long  enough  to  build  pontoon  bridges, 
send  across  them  its  immense  train  of  wagons  and 
follow  at  its  leisure.  Let  the  Yankees  boast  as 
much  as  they  please  over  this  their  first  success. 
We  have  met  repulse,  but,  God  willing,  will  yet  win 
freedom,  independence  and  separate  nationality. 
Given  a fair  field,  our  disasters  will  be  retrieved, 
and  the  Yankee  nation  taught  that  “one  swallow 
does  not  make  a summer.” 

I can  tell  you  little  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
for,  luckily  or  unluckily — just  as  one  chooses  to  re- 
gard it — I was  not  a participant.  In  the  attack  on 
July  2nd  on  Little  Round  Top,  the  brigade  was  ex- 
posed to  a terrific  fire  of  shot,  shell  and  canister, 
and  lost  many  of  its  best  men.  Among  the  many 
daring  acts  of  which  the  boys  speak  in  warm  admi- 
ration is  that  of  George  Branard,  Color  Bearer  of 
the  First  Texas,  who  bore  his  flag  so  far  and  gal- 
lantly to  the  front  that  the  Yankees,  in  recognition 
of  his  bravery,  shouted  to  each  other:  “Don’t  shoot 
that  color  bearer — he  is  too  brave.”  It  appears  that 
in  the  unavoidable  confusion  incident  to  an  attack 
by  several  brigades  upon  a common  point,  the 
colors  of  several  Georgia  regiments  and  those  of 
the  First  Texas  came  so  near  together  behind  a nat- 
ural breastwork  of  rocks  that  they  not  only  drew 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  flag  was  furthest  in  ad- 
vance. To  settle  the  question  beyond  dispute,  Bra- 
nard called  upon  his  color  guard  to  follow  him  and, 
mounting  the  rocks,  dashed  forward  toward  the 
Yankee  lines.  Tt  was  here  that  the  Federal  infantry 
soughttosparehim.  Their  artillery,  however,  could 
not  be  so  magnanimous  and  the  bursting  of  a shell 
carried  away  all  but  the  lower  part  of  the  flagstaff 
and  laid  Branard  unconscious  upon  the  ground. 
At  first,  it  was  thought  he  was  killed,  but  that  was 
a mistake.  He  revived  in  a few  minutes,  and,  if 
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his  friends  had  let  him,  would  have  attempted  to 
whip  the  whole  Yankee  nation  by  himself — he  was 
so  mad.  * * * It  is  only  of  the  lights  and  les- 

ser shadows  of  this  cruel  war  that  I care  to  write; 
its  horrors  I avoid  as  well  because,  soldier-like,  I 
try  to  forget  them,  as  because  it  is  unkind  to  shock 
your  womanly  sensibilities  with  things  so  re- 
volting and  gruesome.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
are  few  amusing  incidents  to  record  of  the  battle, 
and  to  delay  saying,  “Farewell!  Othello’s  occupa- 
tion’s gone,”  and  closing  this  already  lengthy  epis- 
tle before  the  boys  from  camp  have  had  time  to  make 
their  daily  raid  on  the  corn  patch,  I must  perforce 
descend  to  egotism;  so  “revenons  a nos  moutons” — 
which  means,  translated  under  stress  of  the  present 
emergency,  let  us  return  to  our  wagons. 

After  night  descended  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
and  concealed  our  movements  from  the  enemy,  they 
were  loaded  with  those  of  the  wounded  who  could 
stand  rough  transportation  and  ordered  across  the 
Potomac.  It  rained  heavily  all  night  long,  and 
right  gladly  would  I have  crawled  beneath  the 
sheets  of  a wagon  and  found  protection  from  the 
storm.  But  my  steed  refusec  to  lead  and  I was 
foiced  to  take  the  rain  and  be  content  with  such 
cat-naps  as  occasional  halts  permitted.  Just  before 
daylight,  I called  at  a house  by  the  roadside  and, 
although  the  sour  and  forbidding  countenance  of 
the  proprietor  indicated  no  anxiety  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations,  persuaded  him  to  fortify  my  in- 
ner man  with  two  cups  of  coffee  and  a proportional 
share  of  bread  and  butter.  Daylight  brought  with 
it  the  dread  fear  of  pursuit  and  the  teams  were 
pushed  rapidly  on.  But  on  arriving  at  Williams- 
port, what  was  our  surprise  and  consternation  to 
find  the  Potomac  conspiring  with  the  enemy,  and 
so  swollen  as  to  be  impassable  in  the  absence  of 
pontoons.  To  add  to  the  Ilaid  of  our  woes,  the  Yan- 
kee cavalry  came  swooping  down  on  us  at  noon,  and 
the  dire  and  deplorable  misfortunes  of  capture  and 
captivity  stared  us  broadly  and  unwinkingly  in  the 
face.  Still,  just  as  a mouse  will  fight  when  corner- 
ed, so  will  commissaries,  quartermasters  and  their 
immediate  subordinates,  and  the  small  cavalry  force 
escorting  the  train  was  at  once  reinforced  by  a body 
of  men  who,  however  non-combatant  ordinarily,  on 
this  occasion  faced  danger  gallantly  and,  although 
sadly  out  of  practice,  used  the  few  weapons  to  be 
had  with  a deadly  skill  that  soon  put  the  foe  to 
flight.  Fortunately,  too,  just  when  the  Yankees 
were  fairly  on  the  run,  Gen.  Imboden  came  creep- 
ing up  with  a brigade  of  Confederate  cavalry  and, 
without  a blow  to  win  them,  cooly  appropriated  all 
the  honors  of  the  engagement.  I am  glad  he  was 
so  generous  and  considerate;  the  last  thing  the  gen- 
tlemen officiating  in  various  capacities  in  the  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  departments  desire  is  a 
reputation  for  courage;  that  fastened  upon  them, 
they  might  have  more  fighting  to  do. 

While  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
death-dealing  missiles  at  Gettysburg  and  at  the 
same  time  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle,  I took 
advantage  of  a lull  in  the  firing  to  ride  down  the 
main  street  of  the  little  town.  Discovering  a lot  of 
shoes — cloth  gaiters  such  as  ladies  wear — scattered 
in  confusion  over  the  muddy  floor  of  a cellar  and 


without  apparent  ownership,  I selected  a pair  of 
number  threes  and  brought  them  away  with  me. 
Really,  I had  aslittle  idea  what  1 wanted  them  for  as 
the  soldier  had  who  stole  the  grindstone,  but  I soon 
learned  that  there  was  a demand  for  such  articles. 
Going  up  to  Staunton  with  the  wounded,  I espied 
three  persons — a mother,  father  and  daughter — 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  a residence  whose  ele- 
gance and  surroundings  indicated  wealth  and  refine- 
ment. A great  desire  to  smoke  immediately  as- 
sailed me  and,  dismounting  at  the  gate.  I filled  my 
pipe  and,  approaching  the  party,  requested  a light 
and  that  furnished  by  a little  daikey  who  ran  for  a 
coal  of  fire,  began  a conversation.  While  thus 
pleasantly  engaged,  an  ambulance,  to  the  roof  of 
which  were  tied  a half  dozen  sets  of  hoops  such  as 
you  ladies  use,  came  within  view.  Catching  sight  of 
them,  the  two  ladies  left  me  in  the  lurch  and,  ac- 
costing the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  insisted  that  he 
should  sell  them  at  least  one  set.  But,  although 
they  offered  an  extravagant  price,  and  to  pay  in  gold, 
silver,  Confederate  money  or  greenbacks,  the  driver 
remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  the  articles  belong- 
ing, he  said,  to  Dr.  — , who  was  sending  them 

to  lady  relatives  near  Staunton.  Tears,  prayers  and 
entreaties  were  alike  wasted  upon  his  obdurate 
heart,  and  the-would-be  purchasers  returned  empty- 
handed,  angry,  and  the  younger  actually  in  tears. 
“The  mean  old  thing” — began  the  old  lady,  and  was 
proceeding  to  give  vent  to  her  wrath  and  “Hail 
Columbia”  to  the  driver,  when  her  daughter  re- 
minded her  by  a glance  that  a stranger  was  pres- 
ent. Then  she  explained  that  hoops  had  been  ab- 
solutely unobtainable  since  the  war  began,  and 
would  have  furnished  me  a long  list  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  deprivation  her  sex  was  subjected  to, 
had  I not  fortunately  remembered  and  mentioned 
the  pair  of  shoes  then  in  my  knapsack  and  on  the 
way  up  the  valley.  Thus  far,  I had  been  merely  a 
private  soldier — entitled  as  such  to  kindness,  but 
not  to  any  special  consideration — but  the  possession 
of  a pair  of  shoes,  number  threes,  lifted  me  at  once 
out  of  the  vale  of  obscurity  and  made  me  a person- 
age of  high  and  mighty  consequence;  the  young 
lady  just  must  have  them — they  were  her  exact 
number,  and  a man  like  me  had  no  use  in  the  world 
for  them.  What  could  I do,  Charming  Nellie?  My 
right  to  the  shoes  questionable,  conscience  for- 
bade their  sale,  while  economy  prohibited  an  abso- 
lute giving  away.  The  gentle  zephyrs  which  float- 
ed through  the  wide  hall  wafted  to  my  keen-scented 
olfactory  nerves  the  delightfully  appetizing  and 
tempting  odors  of  a frying  chicken;  the  red  lips  of 
the  fair  pleader  seemed  not  less  inviting  and  tan- 
talizing; a piano,  visible  through  the  open  windows 
of  an  elegantly  furnished  parlor,  promised  music. 
All  things  considered,  the  quickly  formed  wish  to 
strengthen  my  corporeal  system  by  a square  meal, 
gratify  my  taste  for  sweets  by  a kiss,  and  please  my 
ears  with  dulcet  strains  of  melody,  was  not,  I 
hope,  a boldness  and  impudence  for  which  a poor 
soldier  all  the  way  from  Texas  should  be  censured. 
But  whatever  it  was,  I got  a good  dinner,  enjoyed 
the  most  deliciously  entrancing  music,  but,  too  diffi- 
dent to  suggest  osculatory  exercise  in  the  presence 
of  the  old  folks,  compromised  on  permission  to  lace 
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the  gaiters  on  the  lady’s  feet.  “Why,  that’s  noth- 
ing, Mollie,”  said  the  sensible  mother  when  her 
daughter,  startled  by  the  proposal,  would  have  re- 
fused. “You  never  object  to  clerks  tying  your 
shoes,  do  you?”  Under  such  willing  maternal  sanc- 
tion, a fair  and  positive  bargain  was  made;  and  I reck- 
on, would  have  been  consummated  and  the  lovely 
maiden  now  be  wearing  the  gaiters,  had  theold  lady 
been  at  home  when  1 returned  from  Staunton  in- 
stead of  three  angular  and  squeamish  aunts — all  old 
maids.  As  it  was  and  is,  I have  the  shoes  yet,  and 
for  all  I know  the  young  lady  is  going  barefooted. 


COMRADE  POLLEy’aNSWERS  MISS  MONROE’S  COMMENT. 

With  all  deference  to  Miss  Sue  Monroe,  I venture 
to  doubt  whether  her  information  concerning  the 
battery  and  its  captain  captured  by  the  Fourth 
Texas  at  Second  Manassas,  is  as  accurate  as  mine. 
Obviously,  she  speaks  of  one  occurrence,  I of  an- 
other. for  the  officer  whom  1 called  Capt.  Curran,  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  Battery,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  second  day’s  engagement  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  firing  his  gun.  After  the  battle  ceased, 
some  of  our  men  offered  to  remove  him  to  the  field 
hospital,  but,  saying  that  he  knew  he  had  but  a few 
hours  to  live  and  wanted  to  die  by  his  guns,  he  de- 
clined their  aid.  I was  within  fifty  feet  of  him 
when  he  fell,  and  I know  he  made  no  effort  to  es- 
cape, either  before  or  after  he  was  wounded.  Some 
of  his  men  did  attempt  to  carry  off  a caisson,  but 
the  horses  were  shot  down.  My  version  of  the 
story — except  as  to  the  name  of  my  hero  and  that 
of  the  battery — is  corroborated  by  Messrs.  Souther- 
land and  Hughes  of  my  company;  as  to  the  names, 
I got  them  from  my  journal  written  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  occurrence. 

By  the  way,  who  has  read  “The  Recollections  of 
a Virginian,’'  a most  readable  book,  written  by  Gen. 
Dabney  H.  Maury?  After  complimenting  Hood’s 
Brigade  in  the  very  highest  terms,  he  adds  with  a 
burst  of  State  pride  that  is  both  naive  and  refresh- 
ing, that  there  were  four  hundred  native  Virginians 
in  the  Fourth  Texas. 

* * * All  honor  to  the  Virginians  of  the  Con- 

federacy, I say  with  a full  heart;  they  were  hospi- 
table and  kind  to  us  Texans;  the\  fought  bravety 
and  they  died  with  their  faces  to  the  foe;  but  still, 
the  survivors  ought  not  to  claim  “the  earth  and  the 
fullness  thereof.”  And  when  one  of  them  praises 
Texans,  he  should  be  content  to  appropriate  a scant 
one-tenth,  instead  of  a full  four- tenths,  of  the  credit 
to  Virginia.  General  Maury’s  tact  is  admirable, 
but  it  was  equaled  by  that  of  a Virginia  colonel 
whose  war  horse  was  a mare  his  better  half  had 
been  accustomed  to  drive.  On  the  night  preceding 
a grand  parade  through  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
some  graceless  reprobate  shaved  the  animal's  tail. 
The  curtailment  was  discovered  too  late  to  secure 
another  mount,  and  the  colonel  was  forced  to  ride 
the  bob-tailed  mare  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
While  disdaining  to  notice  the  comments  of  the 
street  gamins,  his  wife  compelled  him  to  explain. 
The  estimable  lady  stood  in  a crowd  on  the  sidewalk 
close  to  the  line  of  march,  and  no  sooner  saw  the 
disfigurement  of  her  favorite  than  she  cried  to  the 


colonel  in  her  shrillest  tone:  “Why,  Robert,  my 
dear,  who  in  the  world  shaved  Fanny’s  tail  that 
way?”  The  officer  cast  a sternly  reproachful  look 
at  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  i orrows  and,  answering 
curtly,  “It  was  done  by  my  orders  madam,  it  was 
done  by  my  orders,”  rode  dignifiedly  on. 


UNJUST  HISTORY  REFUTED. 

CAPTAIN  S.  D.  BUCK,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Injustice  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  under  Early 
in  1864,  no  one  else  having  done  so,  I call  attention 
to  a report  of  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September 
19,  1864,  as  set  forth  in  a “Dictionary  of  United 
States  History”  by  J.  Franklin  Jamison.  This 
“able  v riter  and  scholarly  gentleman”  has  done  the 
Confederates  great  injustice.  On  page  718 — Win- 
chester, Va.- — he  states:  “In  1864,  Sheridan,  com- 
manding forty  thousand  Federals,  and  Early,  with 
nearly  as  large  an  army  of  Confederates,  were  ma- 
neuvering around  Winchester,  and  an  engagement 
occurred  near  that  town  in  which  the  Confederates 
were  defeated  and  Sheridan  captured  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  prisoners.” 

Now,  it  is  a shame  that  such  absolute  falsehood 
should  become  prominent  as  a handbook  for  future 
generations.  At  no  time  in  1864  did  Early  have 
twenty-five  thousand  troops.  Sheridan  had  from 
three  to  five  men  to  our  one  all  the  time,  and  Early’s 
force  in  the  aforesaid  battle  was  not  fifteen  thou- 
sand, while  Sheridan  had  over  forty  thousand.  I 
was  in  that  army  all  the  time  and  know  of  what  I 
write.  Mr.  Jamison  must  have  meant  to  say  twen- 
ty-five hundred,  not  twenty  five  thousand. 

However,  I also  notice  equally  as  biased  a report 
concerning  the  battle  of  Kernstown.  Jamison  says 
Jacl  son  had  ten  thousand  troops  Shields,  seven 
thousand. 

Col.  J.  S.  Mosby.  in  a letter  to  Richmond  Times, 
claims  Sheridan  had  56,618  troops;  Early,  17,618, 
and  this  included  Kershaw’s  Division.  This  esti- 
mate was  in  August  just  before  the  battle.  Mosby 
claims  later  report  justifies  these  figures. 

Pond’s  history  of  “Valley  Campaign”  gave  Early 
17,185;  Sheridan,  over  40,000. 

Gen.  Jackson’s  report  says  he  had  3,087  infantry 
and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  artillery - troops  were 
broken  down,  having  marched  forty  miles  in  thirty- 
six  hours — Shields,  1,100.  Chas.  A.  Palch,  U.  S.  A., 
gave  Shields  7,000,  Jackson  4,200  at  Kernstown. 

It  grieves  me  to  see  the  Confederate  Army  so  un- 
justly treated  by  historians.  Coming  generations 
will  believe  these  reports.  The  day  never  was  when 
any  army  could  have  gained  such  a victory  over  the 
men  who  followed  S onewall  Jackson  as  this  report 
ascribed  to  Sheridan  on  September  19,  1864. 
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MILITARY  CAREER  OF  GEN.  S.  G.  FRENCH. 

General  Samuel  G.  French  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, November  22nd,  1818,  and  educated  mainly  at 
the  ac  idemy  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  He  was  appoint- 
ed cadet  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  June,  1839, 
and  graduated  June,  1843. 

He  was  appointed  a Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery  July,  1S43,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Macon, 
N.  C. 

He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  Third 
Regiment  Artillery,  June  18,  1846. 

He  was  appointed  Brevet  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army,  September  23,  1846,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  several  con- 
flicts at  Monterey,  Mexico. 

He  was  appointed  Brevet  Captain  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army,  February  22-23,  1847,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  Mexico.  He  was  severely  wounded  there. 

He  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, March  3,  1847. 

He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  staff — Assis- 
tant Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  January  12,  1848. 

It  may  be  seen  that  Gen.  French  received  five 

commissions  in  the 
army  in  a little 
over  two  years, 
and  as  captain  out- 
ranked officers 
who  had  been  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  in  service. 

F rom  1 8 4 3 to 
1854  he  was  kept 
on  duty  in  the 
War  Department 
at  Washington 
(with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a few 
months  at  Fort 
McHenry,  Md.  , 
and  during  the 
war  with  Mexico), 
to  be  ready  for  any 
service  that  the 
exigency  of  its  ad- 
ministration re- 
quired, and  was 
sent  to  West  Point, 
Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Troy,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Vicksburg,  Mobile.  Pascagoula,  Houston,  Austin, 
San  Antonio;  was  twice  in  charge  of  expeditions  to 
El  Paso,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  etc. 

In  1854  he  applied  to  be  relieved  from  duty  in 
Washington  and  put  on  duty  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
In  April,  1856,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  and  retired  to  his  plantation  near  Greenville, 
Miss.  The  year  1857  was  passed  in  Europe.  * * * 

When  the  State  of  Mississippi  seceded,  the  Gov- 
ernor sent  for  Captain  French  and  informed  him 
he  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  Ordinance  in  the 
Army  of  Mississippi. 

The  State  was  destitute  of  arms  and  all  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  the  onerous  task  of  obtain- 


ing them  devolved  on  him.  With  untiring  labor 
they  were  by  degrees  obtained.  In  April,  1861,  the 
appointment  of  Major  of  Artillery  in  the  regular 
Confederate  Army  was  tendered  him, and  in  October, 

1861,  the  President  sent  him  a dispatch  asking, 
“Will  you  accept  position  of  Brigadier  General?” 
which  ten  days  after  was  accepted;  and  in  August, 

1862,  he  was  handed  an  appointment  as  Major  Gen- 
eral. In  the  United  States  Army  only  did  he  apply 
for  one  appointment,  and  in  the  Confederate  Army 
never — direct  or  indirect — did  he  make  application 
for  place  or  position — all  were  tendered  him;  and  in 
no  engagement  did  he  ever  call  for  assistance,  or 
did  his  command  lose  a line  given  them  to  defend. 
Franklin  was  the  only  battle  in  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed. 

While  in  the  Mexican  and  Confederate  wars  he 
participated  m twenty-seven  battles  and  many 
smaller  conflicts. 


WHEN  RANK  WAS  IGNORED- 


Robert  L.  Rodgers,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes: 

The  following  story  was  told  me  by  W.  A.  Johnson, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  a cadet  offi- 
cer in  “the  Citadel,”  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Like  the 
young  men  generally,  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  the 
war,  and  soon  entered  the  Confederate  Army.  The 
command  to  which  he  was  assigned  was  sent  to 
Virginia.  The  story  is  of  an  occurrence  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  The  army  had 
wearied  under  a hard  march  with  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  and  many  of  the  men  became  so  worn  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  on  the  march, 
and  they  became  “stragglers”  and  lodged  in  a 
woodland.  About  midnight  these  men  were  aroused 
by  other  troops  moving  to  the  front.  Among  the 
men  who  had  struck  camp  there  was  a devilish 
Carolinian,  a rolicksome,  devil-may-care  sort  of  a 
fellow,  but  good-natured,  brave,  and  had  a voice 
like  a regular  foghorn.  The  moving  troops  were 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Roger  A.  Pryor. 
In  the  confusion  each  thought  the  other  was  the 
enemy.  Soon  the  mistake  was  ascertained,  but 
then  it  was  not  known  what  commands  of  Confed- 
erates they  were.  The  Carolinian  mentioned  in 
some  way  became  offended  and.  in  a loud  voice,  or- 
dered the  Pryor  brigade  to  get  out  and  move  away 
from  there,  and  his  order  was  more  emphatic  than 
elegant.  Gen.  Pryor,  who  was  a short  distance  away 
in  the  woods,  in  a tone  of  authority  asked  the  soldier 
for  his  name,  when  the  Carolinian  yelled  back  at 

him  that  it  was  none  of  his business.  The 

General  inquired,  “Do  you  know  whom  you  are  talk- 
ing to,  sir?”  and  the  reply  was,  “I  don't  care  a 

who  you  are.”  By  that  time  hundreds  were  intent- 
ly listening.  The  General  became  more  indignant, 
and  supposing,  of  courst , that  the  “straggler”  would 
feel  ashamed,  said,  “I  am  General  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
of  Virginia,”  when  the  soldier  “bellowed  out,”  “Go 

to , General  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia;  get 

out  of  these  woods.”  At  this  order  a tremendous 
yell  broke  out  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  of  course 
General  P.  could  not  then  do  anything  with  the 
man.  As  the  yelling  ceased  he  moved  his  brigade 
towards  ill-fated  Sharpsburg 


GEN.  S.  G.  FRENCH. 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON. 

GEO.  K.  ROZEEE,  LITTEE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Ardent  admiration  for  that  great  military  g-enius 
and  Southern  leader,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
prompts  this  letter,  and  to  ask  if  any  steps  have 
been  taken  to  raise  a monument  to  his  name  and 
fame.  Such  would  be  the  pride  of  his  soldiers  yet 
living-,  and  a reminder  to  coming-  generations  of  the 
distinguished  service  of  this  truly  great  man  in  the 
cause  of  Southern  independence. 

Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  regarded  by  many  of 
our  ablest  military  critics  as  pre-eminently  the 
greatest  military  genius  and  strategist  the  war  pro- 
duced on  either  side.  In  stating  this,  I do  not  wish 
to  clip  one  sprig  from  the  chaplet  of  fame  of  the 
immortal  Lee  and  his  great  Lieutenants,  Long- 
street,  Jackson,  Gordon  and  others. 

Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  prominent  in  several 
wars,  and  the  ranking  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  at  the  breal  ing  out  of  the  great  war  with  the 
exception  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  regarded  as  a very 
genius  in  the  art  of  war. 

It  was  he  who,  at  the  early  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  when  so  much  stress  and  importance  was 
placed  upon  the  holding  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  told  the 
Confederate  officials  that  “Harper’s  Ferry  was  un- 
tenable when  an  opposing  force  commanded  Mary- 
land Heights.”  Stonewall  Jackson’s  marvelous 
tactics  afterwards,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  that 
stronghold  with  its  garrison  of  11,000  men,  arms, 
muniti  ms  of  war,  etc.,  proved  the  correctness  of 
his  great  foresight  into  military  strategy. 

It  was  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  who  performed  that 
first  great  military  move  on  the  chess  board  of  war, 
in  eluding  Patterson  in  the  valley  and,  by  a master- 
ly retreat,  joining  Gen.  Beauregard  in  time  to  win 
the  first  great  bittle  of  the  war — Manassas — defeat- 
ing Gen.  McDowell’s  plan  of  invasion,  which  is 
conceded  by  all  military  men  to  have  been  a great 
and  most  brilliantly  conceived  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  commander.  Many  of  our  military  men 
thought,  had  not  Gen.  Johnston  been  wounded  at 
Seven  Pines,  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  would  never 
have  been  fought  and  that  useless  slaughter  would 
have  been  avoided;  not  that  Gen.  Lee  failed  in  driv- 
ing them  back,  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  the  country  as  well  as  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  did  not  know  Gen.  Johnston’s  plan 
of  attack.  Besides,  at  that  time,  the  army  did  not 
have  that  unbounded  confidence  in  Gen  Lee  that 
he  afterwards  gained,  and  never  lost.  He  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  early  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia,  and  it  has  always  been  a question,  would 
McClellan  ever  have  retreated  as  safely  as  he  did  if 
Gen.  Johnston  had  remained  in  command. 

It  was  Gen.  Johnston  who  advised  against  the  for- 
tifying and  holding  an  army  inactive,  cooped  up  at 
Vicksburg,  and  foretold  it  would  meet  with  the  fate 
of  the  Austrian  Army  and  Gen.  Mack  at  Ulm  in  that 
memorable  campaign  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  1805. 
And  even  after  Gen.  Grant’s  crossing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  below  Vicksburg  at  Bruinsburg,  the 
army  might  have  been  saved  if  Gen.  Pemberton  had 
not  positively  disobeyed  Gen.  Johnston’s  orders  in 


not  withdrawing  the  army  from  the  trap  and,  unit- 
ing with  his  little  nucleus  of  an  army  at  Jackson, 
meeting  Grant  in  open  field. 

Again,  after  this  great  disaster,  thefall  of  Vicks- 
burg and  loss  of  the  army,  as  predicted,  Gen.  John- 
ston was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  that  mem- 
orable Atlanta  campaign,  which  was  so  ably  con- 
ducted, from  the  time  of  his  falling  back  from  Buz- 
zard Roost”  to  his  supersedure  by  Hood  at  Atlanta, 
as  to  rank  equal  to,  or  surpass,  Moreau’s  celebrated 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest.  With  less  than 
40,000  fig-hting  men,  Gen.  Johnston  confronted 
and  baffled  Gen.  Sherman  with  over  100,000,  and, 
although  his  enemies  said  he  was  too  slow,  too 
much  of  a Fabian  policy,  and  he  would  not  fight, 
had  he  been  let  alone  he  would  eventually  have 
whipped  Sherman,  as  many  think.  With  his  small 
army  it  was  certainly  the  part  of  a good  general 
and  military  wisdom  to  make  Sherman  attack  him 
in  fortified  positions  (where  he  did  not  flank)  and 
lose  three  or  four  to  one. 

Again,  after  that  rash  attack  of  Gen.  Hood’s  and 
that  most  disastrous  of  any  campaigns  into  Ten- 
nessee and  the  dreadful  slaughter  at  Franklin,  Gen. 
Johnston  was  again  called  to  take  the  remains  (a 
mere  remnant)  of  that  once  grand  army,  now  flee- 
ing panic  stricken,  and  confront  Gen.  Sherman,  de- 
feating him  in  his  last  battle  at  Averysboro,  N.  C., 
and,  to  crown  his  last  acts,  out-generaled  Sherman 
in  diplomacy  by  securing  terms  in  the  final  surrender 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  not  ratify, 
and  Gen.  Grant  was  sent  to  close  the  negotiations. 

Gen.  McClellan  on  one  occasion  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  he  said:  “Gen.  John- 
ston could  plan  a campaign  and  fight  a battle  equal 
to  the  great  Napoleon,”  and  the  writer  heard  a dis- 
tinguished General  of  Sherman’s  Army  say:  “As 
soon  as  Gen.  Sherman  knew  Hood  was  in  command 
he  said.  ‘I  will  whip  that  army.  Atlanta  is  mine,’ 
and  changed  his  whole  plan  of  tactics.”  It  was  a 
sad  fact  that  Gen.  Johnston  was  not  in  accord  with 
our  great  chief,  and  Mr.  Davis  seemed  prejudiced 
and  kept  him  handicapped. 

All  I have  herein  stated  is  history  and,  while 
lengthy,  it  was  necessary,  and  if  it  will  be  any  in- 
centive to  active  steps  in  raising  a monument  not 
only  over  Gen.  Johnston’s  grave,  but  one  grand  and 
imposing  structure,  commensurate  with  tht  man  and 
his  eminent  abilities,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in 
his  beloved  native  Virginia  that  he  so  ably  defend- 
ed, I will  feel  my  effort  is  not  lost. 


Modesty  That  Deserves  Reward. — Captain 
John  Cussons  writes  from  Glen  Allen,  Va.,  in  reply 
to  a friend  who  wanted  a sketch  of  him  for  us. 

My  place  in  the  Confederate  service  was  always  a 
subordinate  one,  and  mv  too  partial  comrades  have 
already  given  me  far  more  credit  than  I was  ever 
justly  entitled  to,  while  numbers  of  other  soldiers 
at  least  equally  deserving  have  been  given  over  to 
dumb  forgetfulness.  So  please  let  this  article  go  by. 

Comrade  Cussons  is  now  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Camp  of  Virginia  Confederate  Veterans. 
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REBEL  OR  LOYALIST. 


Addressed  by  an  ex-Oonfederate  soldier  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

I was  a rebel,  if  you  please, 

A reckless  fighter  to  the  last. 

Nor  do  I fall  upon  my  knees 

And  beg  forgiveness  for  the  past. 

A traitor  ! I a traitor?  No! 

I was  a patriot  to  the  core  ; 

The  South  was  mine ; I loved  her  so, 

I gave  her  all — I could  do  no  more. 

You  scowl  at  me.  And  was  it  wrong 
To  wear  the  gray  my  lather  wore? 

Could  I slink  back,  though  young  and  strong, 

From  foes  before  my  mother’s  door? 

My  mother’s  kiss  was  hot  with  fight ; 

My  father’s  frenzy  filled  his  son  ; 

Through  reeking  days  and  sodden  nights, 

My  sister's  courage  urged  me  on. 

And  I,  a missile  steeped  in  hate, 

Hurled  forw  ard  like  a cannon  ball 
By  the  resistless  hand  of  fate, 

Rushed  wildly,  madly  through  it  all. 

I stemmed  the  level  flames  of  hell ; 

O’er  bayonet  bars  of  death  I broke ; 

I was  so  near  w hen  Cleburne  fell, 

I heard  the  muffled  bullet  stroke  1 

But  all  in  vain.  With  dull  despair 
I saw  the  storm  of  conflict  die  ; 

Low7  lay  the  Southern  banner  fair, 

And  yonder  flag  was  waving  high. 

God  ! What  a triumph  had  the  foe  ! 

Laurel,  and  arch,  and  trumpet-blare ; 

All  round  the  earth  their  songs  did  go  ; 

Thundering  through  heaven  their  shoutsldid  tear. 

My  mother,  gray  and  bent  with  years. 

Hoarding  love’s  withered  aftermalh. 

Her  sweet  eyes  burnt  too  dry  for  tears, 

Sat  in  the  dust  of  Sherman’s  path. 

My  father,  broken,  helpless,  poor, 

A gloomy,  nerveless  giant  stood  : 

Too  strong  to  cower  and  endure, 

Too  wreak  to  fight  for  masterhood. 

My  boyhood’s  home — a blackened  heap 
Where  lizards  crawled  and  briars  grew— 

Had  felt  the  fire  of  vengeance  creep, 

The  crashing  round  shot  hurtle  through. 

T had  no  country  ; all  was  lost ; 

I closed  my  eyes  and  longed  to  die, 

While  past  me  stalked  the  awful  ghost 
Of  mangled,  murdered  Liberty. 

The  scars  upon  my  body  burned; 

I felt  a heel  upon  my  throat ; 

A heel  that  ground,  and,  grinding,  turned 
With  each  triumphant  trumpet-note. 

“Grind  on,”  I cried ; “nor  doubt  that  I— 

If  all  your  necks  were  one  and  low 
As  mine  is  now— delightedly, 

Would  cut  it  by  a single  blow'.” 

* « * •»  * * 

That  was  dark  night;  but  day  is  here, 

The  crowning  victory  is  won  ; 

Hark  ! bowr  the  sixty  millions  cheer, 

With  freedom’s  flag  across  the  sun. 

Am  I a traitor?  Who  are  you 
That  dare  to  breathe  that  word  to  me? 

You  never  wore  the  Union  blue  ; 
bo  w'ounds  affirm  your  loyalty  ! 

I do  detest  the  sutler’s  clerk, 

Who  skulked  and  dodged  till  peace  had  come. 

Then  found  it  more  congenial  work 
To  beat  the  politician’s  drum. 


I clasp  the  hand  that  made  my  scars, 

I cheer  the  flag  my  foeman  bore  ; 

I shout  for  joy  to  see  the  stars 

All  on  our  common  shield  once  more. 

I do  not  cringe  before  you  now, 

Or  lay  my  face  upon  the  ground  ; 

I am  a man,  of  men  a peer, 

And  not  a cowering,  cudgeled  hound. 

* s-  * * * *- 

I greet  you  with  uncovered  head, 

Remembering  many  a thunderous  fight 
Where  wdiistling  death  betw’een  us  sped. 

Remembering  those  dead  boys  in  gray, 

With  thoughts  too  deep  and  fine  for  words, 

I lift  this  cup  of  love  to-day 
And  drink  what  only  love  affords. 

Soldiers  in  blue,  a health  to  you  ! 

Long  life  and  vigor  oft  renewed! 

While  on  your  hearts,  like  honey-dew, 

Falls  our  great  country’s  gratitude. 

— Maurice  Thompson,  in  the  American  Magazine. 


STATUS  OF  OFFICIAL  BADGE,  U.  C.  V. 


Quartermaster  General  J.  F.  Shipp,  U.  C.  V., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; I was  directed  at  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  to  have  the  old  button  protected 
legally  for  our  exclusive  use,  as  it  was  being 
sold  without  authority  and  worn  by  those  not  en- 
titled to  do  so.  I tried  at  once  to  secure  a copy- 
right, but  was  informed  by  the  Congressional  Li- 
brarian that  societ}’  badges  could  not  be  copy- 
righted. I then  took  the  matter  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Department,  and,  after  considerable  correspond- 
ence, was  informed  that  the  old  design  was  not 
patentable. 

Reluctant  to  surrender  the  old  battle  flag  design, 
I then  sought  to  make  it  patentable  by  harmonious 
additiors,  surrounding  the  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew 
with  the  Confederate  colors,  a white  and  red  margin 
or  border,  and  placing  the  letters  U.  C.  V.  in  the 
outer  red  margin.  I submitted  that  to  the  Hous- 
ton meeting,  and  was  directed  to  secure  patent 
for  that  design,  if  patentable.  I filed  application 
and  drawings  for  the  new  design  on  the  ISth  day 
of  October,  1895,  and  was  notified  by  the  Patent 
Office  Department,  late  in  June,  that  the  patent 
would  be  granted.  This  I stated  in  my  report  to 
the  Richmond  meeting,  July  1,  1896  and  motion  by 
John  P.  Hickman,  of  Tennessee,  was  carried  that 
the  constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  make  this  new 
design  the  Society  Badge  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans.  The  patent  was  granted  on  July 
14, ’96.  The  by-laws  require  that  ninet}'  days’  notice 
must  be  given  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  any 
change  to  be  made  in  the  constitution,  therefore 
the  new  badge  will  come  up  for  adoption  at  the 
Nashville  meeting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  then 
adopted,  as  the  Committee  on  New  Constitution  di- 
rected at  the  Houston  meeting  that  it  be  patented, 
if  possible. 

Camps  belonging  to  the  Association  of  United 
Confe.ierate  Veterans  will  be  furnished  with  new 
badge  upon  the  order  of  the  Commander,  Adjutant 
or  Camp  Quartermaster,  at  the  following  prices  : 
Gold,  $1;  plated,  50  cents  each.  (See  cover  page.) 
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APPEAL  FOR  TRUE  HISTORY. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  for  October  of 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  George 
Troup  Maxwell,  E.  F.  Gilbert,  F.  P.  Fleming,  A. 
O.  Wright,  Edwin  G.  Weed,  Charles  J.  Colcock 
and  S.  C.  Boylston,  the  committee  on  erroneous 
school  histories,  submitted  the  following  report: 

“It  is  a matter  of  transcendent  importance  that 
Southern  children  shall  be  taught  the  truth  as  it  re- 
lates to  Southern  history  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  this  country  to  the  present  time: 

There  has  been,  and  is,  culpable  neglect  of  this 
vital  subject  by  Southern  parents  and  teachers. 

“In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  Southern  chil- 
dren have  not  only  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
achievements  of  Southern  men  and  women  in  liter- 
ature, science,  art,  statesmanship  and  generalship, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  human  activity  that 
has  advanced  civilization,  but  much  of  the  litera- 
ture and  history  taught  in  our  public  schools  does 
the  South  injustice  by  omission  of  important  facts, 
or  wrong  by  the  perversion  of  history. 

“Think  of  the  South — that  section  which,  for 
the  first  sixty-four  years  of  our  national  life,  fur- 
nished the  Presidents  for  fifty-two  years,  most  of 
the  Cabinet  Officers,  and  the  Chief  Justices  from  1801 
to  1861 — classed,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  as  as  emi-barbarous  people  saved 
only  by  Northern  civilization!  And  we  make  so 
few  protests  against  these  misrepresentations  that 
the  outside  world  has  come  to  believe  and  repeat 
them,  to  our  injury.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
South  should  be  taught  the  true  history  of  the  South. 

“The  South  has  too  long  been  indifferent  to  the 
character  of  the  education  that  her  children  receive 
in  the  public  schools. 

“Your  committee  earnestly  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  R.  E Lee  Camp,  No.  58,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  shall  make 
every  proper  effort  to  eliminate  from  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  every  book  that,  by  omission 
of  essential  facts,  or  by  perversion  and  distortion  of 
the  truths  of  history,  does  injustice  and  wrong  to 
the  ancestors  of  Southern  youths. 

“And  we  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of 
every  camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  in  this  State, 
those  of  other  States,  and  of  all  persons  who  are  in- 
terested, that  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  people  of 
every  section  of  this  great  country.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  it  being: 
Resolved , That  this  report  be  published  in  the 
Jacksonville  papers,  and  that  the  papers  throughout 
the  Slate  be  requested  to  copy  it;  that  copies  be 
sent  to  each  United  Confederate  Veterans  Camp  in 
this  State  and  to  each  member  of  the  Historical 
Committee  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and 
to  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
published  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“ Resolved , also,  That  this  Committee  be  continued 
and  instructed  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  next 
Legislature  of  this  State.” 


ABOUT  “COMMANDER"  J.  C.  BRAIN. 


Mrs.  F.  A.  Pitcher  writes  from  Portland,  Maine: 

Editor  Confederate  Veteran;  Imagine  ray 
surprise  when  I saw  the  question  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  for  October,  “Who  is  Commander 
Brain?”  It  carried  me  back  thirty  three  years  to 
the  time  when  I was  living  in  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  P.  Q. 

During  1863  or  1864,  we  heard  reports  of  the  cap- 
ture by  Confederates  of  the  steamer  “Chesapeake,” 
a boat  plying  between  New  York  and  Portland, 
Maine.  A man  calling  himself  Capt.  J.  C.  Brain, 
with  several  men  purporting  to  be  of  his  company, 
and  also  a First-Lieutenant  Parr,  took  passage  on 
the  “Chesapeake”  at  New  York.  After  being  out 
from  port  a few  hours,  Brain  and  his  men  seized 
the  steamer;  put  the  crew  in  irons;  intimidated  the 
passengers,  and  murdered  some  of  the  officers  who 
resisted  them.  The  passengers  were  landed  near 
Portland,  and  the  valiant  (?)  Brain  steamed  away 
for  Halifax.  The  coal  gave  out,  however,  before 
he  reached  there,  so  he  put  the  steamer  into  a har- 
bor near  Port  La  Tour,  a small  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

My  husband,  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitcher,  was  driving 
through  Port  La  Tour  on  his  way  to  Halifax  that 
day,  and  riding  along  the  shore,  he  discovered  a 
steamer  lying  in  the  “Little  Basin,”  as  it  is  called. 
This  was  such  an  unusual  thing  that  he  left  his 
carriage  and,  going  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  saw  the 
“Chesapeake”  taking  in  coal.  He  then  drove  hur- 
riedly back  to  the  town,  went  to  the  Inn  and  there 
found  Capt.  Brain  waiting  to  hear  from  Halifax. 

Mr.  Pitcher  walked  up  to  him,  placed  him  under 
arrest  and  had  him  confined  until  he  could  dispatch 
to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Halifax.  Later  on 
he  received  word  from  the  Consul  that  they  could 
not  hold  the  prisoner,  so  the  Captain  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  but  was  met  in  his  mad  career  by 
an  United  States  gunboat  and  his  plans  frustrated. 

Whatever  became  of  the  battle-scarred  (?)  Cap- 
tain, I never  knew.  He  seems  to  be  on  the  war 
path  still,  and,  no  doubt,  is  as  bombastic  as  ever. 

Lieutenant  Parr,  I knew  more  about,  as  he  was  a 
citizen  in  the  town  where  I lived  for  a number  of 
years.  The  Lieutenant  is  now  a prominent  dentist 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  all  probability  could  give 
the  Veteran  considerable  information  relative  to 
the  Captain  and  his  glorious  career  during  the  war. 

Concerning  “Commander  John  C.  Brain”  and  his 
representation  of  authority  to  represent  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Monument  Association,  President  J.  Tay- 
lor Ellyson  wrote  a letter  to  Capt.  G.  A.  Barr,  of 
Goldthwaite,  Texas,  stating  that  Brain  had  never 
had  any  authority  whatever  to  solicit  for  the  monu- 
ment and  had  never  remitted  one  dollar  to  them. 


F.  J.  O’Neill,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wishes  to  procure 
all  the  information  possible  of  his  father,  John  G. 
O’Neill,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee. 
Also  wishes  to  know  what  engagements  he  was  in, 
how  long  he  was  in  the  service,  and  name  of  his 
General.  Any  comrade  who  can  give  this  informa- 
tion will  please  do  so. 
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INTERESTING  WAR  STATISTICS. 

Compilation  of  Men  in  Service,  the  Fatalities  of  Va- 
rious Commands  During-  the  War. 

Mr.  Ben  LaBree,  of  Louisville,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statistics,  which  must  have  incurred 
upon  him  a great  deal  of  painstaking  service,  and 
for  it  the  Veteran  cordially  thanks  him: 

ENLISTMENTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  in  the  Union  Army  va- 
ried in  length,  and,  although  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  enlisted  for  a three  years’ term  of  service,  many 
of  the  regiments  were  mustered  in  to  serve  for  three 
months,  six  months,  nine  months,  one  year,  or  two 
years.  In  some  of  the  calls  for  troops  made  by  the 
President,  these  different  terms  wert , at  one  time 
or  another,  specified  in  the  proclamation.  There 
were  2,778,304  separate  enlistments,  tabulated  as 
follows: 


TERM. 

enlistm’nts 

Three  tears 

2,036.700 

Includes  veteran  re-enlistments. 

One  year 

391,752 

Two  years 

44.400 

Four  years 

1,042 

Nine  mont  hs 

87.588 

Three  months 

108.416 

Six  months 

20.439 

One  hundred  days 

S.i.507 

Sixty  days 

2.045 

Eight  months 

373 

Four  months 

42 

There  were  also  several  New  York  militia  regi- 
ments which  served  for  thirty  days  in  various  emer- 
gencies, and  bodies  of  “minute  men”  from  other 
States,  of  which  no  account  was  made.  Reduced  to 
a basis  of  a three  years’  term,  these  various  enlist- 
ments were  equal  to  2,326,168  men  recruited  for 
three  years’  service. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number 
of  men  who  served  in  the  war,  as  so  many,  after 
serving  a short  term,  enlisted  for  a second,  and  often 
for  a third  term.  Then  again,  according  to  the 
records,  nearly  all  of  the  three  years’ regiments  that 
volunteered  in  1861,  re-enlisted  in  January,  1864, 
for  another  three  years’  term  of  service.  There 
were  236,000  of  these  veterans  who  re-enlisted  and 
were  counted  twice  in  the  number  of  troops  (2,036,- 
700)  reported  as  enlisted  for  three  years.  Many  of 
the  three  years’  men,  who  were  discharged  for  phys- 
ical disability  or  for  other  reasons,  enlisted  again 
in  other  regiments  before  the  war  had  closed,  and 
thus  were  counted  twice.  The  records  also  show 
that  over  300,000  men  enlisted  just  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  few  of  whom,  if  any,  participated  in 
any  active  service. 

The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  shows 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Union  Armies  at  dif- 
ferent periods  before  and  during  thewarto  have  been: 


DATE. 

PRESENT. 

ABSENT. 

AGGREGATE 

January  1,  1861 

14.663 

1.704 

*16.637 

July  1 , 1861 

183.588 

3.163 

186.751 

January  1,  1862 

527.204 

48.713 

575.917 

March  31  1862 

533  984 

103.112 

637.126 

January  1.  1863 

698*02 

219  389 

918.191 

January  1 . 1864 

611.250 

249.S87 

860.737 

March  31.  1865 

657  747 

322  339 

9N0  086 

May  1.  isor, 

797.807 

202.709 

1.000.516 

Most  persons  will  deem  it  strange  that,  with  over 
2,300,000  three-year  enlistments,  the  total  strength 
o:  the  army,  present  and  absent,  never  reached  half 
that  number.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  large 
number  discharged  for  physical  disability  incurred 
in  the  service.  Over  250,000  men  were  discharged 
for  disabilities  arising  from  wounds  or  diseases 
which  unfitted  them  for  further  service. 

Another  serious  cause  of  depletion  was  the  re- 
markably large  number  of  desertions.  The  report- 
ed desertions  during  the  war  numbered  268,530. 
The  Provost  Marshal  estimated  that  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  these  were  wrongly  reported;  that  these 
men  were  absent  unintentionally  or  unavoidably, 
and  placed  the  number  of  actual  desertions  at  201,- 
397.  Of  this  number,  76,526  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  their  regiments. 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  STATES  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


STATES. 

CENSUS  1860. 

MILITARY 
POPULATION. 
AGES  18  TO  45 

MEN 

FURNISH’D. 

PER  CENT 

2,576 



South 

8,289 

15,725 

4.903 

Connecticut 

94,411 

*55,864 

60.7 

*Includes  1,764  col.  troops 

206 

Delaware. 

18,273 

* 12.284 

74.8 

*Includes  954  col’d.  troops 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

* 16,534 

♦Includes  3,269  col.  troops 

1,290 

Illinois 

375.026 

*259.092 

69.1 

*Includes  1,811  col.  troops 

Indiana 

265  295 

*196,363 

74.3 

*1  ncludes  1,537  col.  troops 

Jowa 

139,316 

*76,242 

54.7i*Includes  440  col’cl.  troops 

Kansas 

27,976 

*20  149 

72.0 

*1  ncludes  2,080  col.  troops 

Kentucky 

180,589 

*75.760 

43.7 

♦Includes  23,703  col.  troops 

5.224 

Maine 

122,238 

*70,107 

58  9 

♦Includes  104  col’d.  troops 

Maryland 

102.715 

*46.638 

48.9 

♦Includes  8.718  col.  troops 

Massachusetts... 

258.419 

*146.730 

58  f 

♦Includes  3,966  col.  troops 

M ichigan 

164,007 

*87,364 

54.4 

♦Includes  1,387  col.  troops 

Minnesota 

41.226 

24,020 

60.7 

*lnciudes  104  col’d.  troops 

545 

Missouri*. 

232,781 

*109,111 

46.8 

*Includes  8,344  col.  troops 

3.157 

1,080 

New  Hampshire. 

63,610 

*33.937 

54  4 

♦Includes  125  col’d.  troops 

New'  Jersey 

132.219 

*76,  M4 

61.2 

*Includes  1,185  col.  troops 

6 561 

New  York 

796,881 

*448.850 

58.6 

*Includes  4,125  col.  troops 

3.156 

Ohio 

459,534 

*313  180 

69.5 

♦Includes  5,092  col.  troops 

1,810 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

555.172 

*33  7 $36 

65.9 

♦Includes  8,6i2  col.  troops 

Rhode  Island  . 

35,502 

*23.236 

66. 7 

♦Includes  1,837  col.  troops 

31,092 

1 965 

Vermont 

60,580 

*33,288 

58.2 

*includes  120  col’d.  troops 

South 

964 

*32,068 

Wisconsin  

159,335 

*91,327 

60.5 

♦Includes  165  col’d.  troops 

*1*3,530 

iAll  Indian  troops 

Colored  troops  in 

Southern  btates 

99  337 

Total 

4.285  105 

2.778.304 

61.2 

♦Total  colored  troops  in  U.  S.  Army  178,975. 


The  above  enumeration  includes  101,207  sailors 
and  marines,  veteran  reserve  corps,  U.  S.  veteran 
volunteers  (Hancock’s  corps),  U.  S.  sharpshooters 
and  engineers,  U.  S.  volunteer  infantry,  generals 
and  staff  (volunteers),  miscellaneous  brigades, 
bands,  etc.,  and  regular  army.  Only  61  per  cent, 
of  the  military  population  of  the  loyal  States  served 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

DEATHS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY. 


Killed  or  mortally  wounded 110  070. 

Died  of  di.-ea^e 199,720. 

Died  of  disease  in  Confederate  prisons 24,806. 

Deaths  from  acci  dents  and  drowning 9.058. 

Deaths  from  all  other  causes  except  battle 15  814. 


Total  deaths *359,528. 


♦Over  16  per  cent,  of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  States. 


Regular  army. 


Confederate  l/e terar> 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

The  military  population  of  the  eleven  Southern 
States,  according-  to  the  census  of  I860,  was  1,064,- 
193.  This  was  increased  during  the  four  years  im- 
mediately following  the  census  of  1860  over  200,- 
000  by  the  youths  who-had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year;  at  the  same  time  the  military  population  of 
the  other  States  and  Territories  was  increased  over 
800,000  from  the  same  source.  The  loss  from  those 
who  passed  their  forty-fifth  year  was  only  half  of 
the  number  gained  from  those  arriving  at  eighteen 
years,  while  such  of  the  former  as  were  already  in 
the  army,  were  still  held  to  service. 

The  military  population  of  the  Southern  States 
in  1860  by  States  was  as  follows: 


99.967 

65*231 

Florida 

Georgia 

15,739 

111.005 

..  70  995 

55.046 

Texas 

Virginia . . . 

92.145 

196,587 

Total 

1,061,193 

Of  this  number  Tennessee  furnished  31,092,  and 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  afterward  set 
apart  as  West  Virginia,  furnished  31,872  men  to 
the  Union  Armies. 

The  “military  population,”  as  used  in  the  census 
of  1860,  represented  the  white  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  The  Confederate 
States  were  able  to  send  a larger  proportion  of  their 
military  population  to  the  field  than  the  Northern 
States,  on  account  of  a large  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  blacks,  who  were  exempt  from  military 
service.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  Confederate 
Armies  during  the  whole  war,  according  to  the  best 
Southern  authorities,  numbered  over  600.000  effec- 
tive men,  of  whom  not  over  400,000  were  enrolled  at 
any  time.* 

A careful  compilation  made  from  the  official  ros- 
ters of  the  Confederate  Armies  as  they  stcod  at  va- 
rious battles  and  at  various  dates,  covering  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  war,  shows  that  the  different 
States  kept  the  following  number  of  regimental  or- 
ganizations in  almost  continual  service  in  the  field: 


STATES. 

CAVALRY. 

INF’N- 

TRY. 

ARTILLERY 

TOTAL. 

Regime'  ts. 

CO 

P 

as 

c 

CO 

P3 

§ ^3 
ms1; 

't  ~ 

i p 

CO  3 ® 

Battalions, 

Partisan 

Rangers 

Regiments. 

1 Battalions. 

r* 

a 

05 

3 

ct 

CO 

Batteries, 

Light. 

Battalions, 
Heavy . . . 

Battalions 

- O 

— 3 
2 3 

5 

• j*5 

Batteries. . 

sc 

CD 

aq 

3 

CD 

p 

5 

3 

11 

16 

11 

16 

63 

6 

2 

35 

12 

15 

14 

15 

41 

2 

1 

10 

2 

3 

6 

12 

Georgia 

n 

2 

i 

1 

68 

17 

28 

2 

22 

28 

80 

2 

1 

1 

34 

10 

2 

26 

1 1 

2 

26 

36 

4 

2 

49 

6 

20 

10 

20 

58 

North  ( a Volina.  , 

i 

5 

69 

4 

9 

2 

11 

9 

70 

7 

1 

33 

2 

1 

28 

1 

4 1 

28 

40 

21 

11 

61 

2 

1 

32 

1 

14 

1 

32 

82 

28 

4 

22 

5 

16 

9 

16 

50 

22 

11 

1 

10 

1 

53 

21 

1 

53 

89 

9 

5 

21 

4 

11 

9 

11 

30 

G.  S.  Regulars 

6 

7 

1 

.... 

1 

13 

Grand  Total 

127 

47 

8 

1 

529  85 

5 

261 

6 

139 

5 

261 

664 

*Southern  Historical  Paper,  vol.  vii.  p.  288.  An  estimate  by  Dr.  .Joseph 
ones,  and  appioved  by  Adjutant  General  Samuel  Cooper,  in  which  the 
vailable  lorce  is  put  at  600,000. 


The  preceding  aggregate  529  regiments  and  85 
battalions  of  infantry;  127  regiments  and  47  battal- 
ions of  cavalry;  8 regiments  and  1 battalion  of  par- 
tisan rangers;  5 regiments  and  6 battalions  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  261  batteries  of  light  artillery.  In  all, 
equivalent  to  764  regiments  of  10  companies  each. 

These  were  all  troops  of  the  line,  and  they  servt  d 
during  the  war.  The  number  does  not  include  reg- 
iments which  served  a short  time  only;  neither 
does  it  include  disbanded  or  consolidated  reyiments, 
nor  State  Militia,  Junior  Reserves,  Senior  Reserves, 
Home  Guards,  local  defense  regiments,  and  sepa- 
rate companies,  and  yet  these  miscellaneous  organi- 
zations rendered  effective  service  at  times  and  took 
the  place  of  regular  troops. 

The  Petersburg  intrenchments,  on  June  15.  1864, 
were  held  successfully  by  militiamen  during  the 
first  assault  until  the  arrival  of  Lee’s  Army.  Par- 
tisan bands,  life  Mosby’s  and  John  Morgan’s,  kept 
eight  or  ten  times  their  number  of  Union  cavalry 
employed  in  protecting  territory  in  which  they  op- 
erated, or  in  watching  their  movements. 

There  are  only  partial  sets  of  Confederate  rolls 
and  monthly  returns  in  the  War  Record  Office  at 
Washington,  and  they  are  defective.  Ro  Is  of 
North  Carolina  regiments  have  been  printed,  with 
8 regiments  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Reserves,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  list,  which  show  a total 
enrollment  of  125,000  men.  These  rolls,  incomplete 
as  they  necessarily  are,  show  that  22  of  the  North 
Carolina  regiments  numbered  over  1,500  men  each, 
and  some  of  them  over  1,800  from  first  to  last. 

The  Confederacj7  organized  but  few  new  regi- 
ments after  1862.  The  recruits  and  conscripts  were 
assigned  to  the  old  regiments  to  keep  them  up  to 
an  effective  strength. 

DEATHS  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

It  will  never  be  definitely  known  how  much  loss 
the  Confederate  Armies  sustained  in  killed  and 
mortally  wounded.  It  can  only  be  stated  in  round 
numbers,  a summing  up  of  the  casualities  at  each 
battle  and  minor  engagements,  making  use  of  offi- 
cial reports  only,  and  in  their  absence  accepting 
Confederate  estimates.  These  indicate  that  94,000 
men  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  the  Con- 
federate side  during  the  war.  There  is  a tabula- 
tion of  losses  as  compiled  from  the  muster  rolls  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Confederate  Archives  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  but  the  returns  are  very  incomplete— 
nearly  all  the  Alabama  rolls  are  missing.  The  fig- 
ures, however,  are  worth  noting.  They  show  that 
74,524  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  that 
59,297  died  of  disease. 

If  the  Confederate  rolls  could  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  then  revised,  the  number  of  killed  as  shown 
on  next  page  (75,524)  would  hi  greatly  increased; 
but  as  it  is,  the  extent  of  such  increase  must  remain 
a matter  of  conjecture. 

South  Carolina,  as  it  appears  from  the  following 
figures,  lost  in  killed  over  23  per  cent,  of  her  mili- 
tary population,  and  North  Carolina  over  17  per 
cent.  The  Confederate  Armies  lost,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, nearly  10  per  cent,  in  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  The  aggregate  of  killed  and  mortally 
wounded  in  the  Confederate  Armies  during  the  war 
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was  16,000  less  than  in  the  Federal  Army;  or,  add- 
ing- the  usual  proportion  of  wounded,  it  would  make 
a difference  of  about  60,000  killed  and  wounded  in 
favor  of  the  Confederates. 

From  the  tabulations  made  by  General  Fry,  who 
devoted  much  time  in  carefully  examining-  the 
muster  rolls  on  file,  the  following  abstract  is  made: 


DEATHS  IN  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  BY  STATES. 


STATES. 

KILLED. 

DIED 

OF  WOUNDS. 

DIED  OF  DISEASE. 

B 

o 

o 

Enlisted 
Men 

Total.. 

Ollicers. . . . 

i 

Enlisted 
Men 

Total 

Ollicers.  . . 

Enlisted 
Men 

Total 

^Alabama 

14 

538 

552 

9 

181 

190 

8 

7 i 6 

724 

Arkansas 

104 

2.061 

2,165 

27 

S8.' 

915 

74 

3.708 

3782 

Florida 

47 

746 

793 

10 

490 

506 

17 

1.030 

1.047 

Georgia 

172 

5 381 

o.ood 

140 

1.579 

1.719 

107 

3.595 

3,702 

Louisiana 

70 

2,548 

2,018 

42 

826 

868 

32 

3,027 

3.059 

Mississippi 

122 

5,685 

5,807 

75 

2.576 

2,651 

103 

6.704 

6.807 

North  Carolina. . . 

677 

13,845 

14.522 

330 

4.821 

5,151 

541 

20.061 

20.602 

South  Carolina. . . 

300 

8S27 

9.187 

257 

3,478 

3.735 

79 

4.081 

4.760 

Tennessee 

99 

2.010 

2,115 

49 

825 

874 

72 

3353 

3.425 

Texas 

2> 

1.320 

1,348 

13 

1,228 

1 241 

10 

1.250 

1 260 

Virginia. 

266 

5,002 

5.328 

200 

2,319 

2,519 

168 

6.779 

6 947 

Border  States 

92 

1,>67 

1.959 

HI 

672 

733 

58 

2.084 

2.142 

C.  S.  Regulars 

35 

972 

1,007 

27 

441 

468 

25 

1.015 

1.040 

Total  ... 

2.086 

50.868 

52.954 

1.246 

20.324 

21.570 

1 294 

58.003 

59,297 

'Alabama  rolls  missing. 

SUMMARY. 


Total  killed 52  954 

Total  died  of  wounds 21.570 

Total  died  of  disease 59,297 


Grand  total 133,821 


The  heroic  persistency  with  which  the  Confeder- 
ates would  stand  up  before  the  enemy's  musketry, 
and  the  severity  of  the  losses  thereby,  becomes  ap- 
parent in  studying  the  official  returns  of  various 
regiments. 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  Twentieth  North 
Carolina,  of  Pettigrew's  Brigade,  Heth’s  Division, 
went  into  action  with  an  effective  strength,  stat- 
ed in  regimental  official  report  as  “over  800  men.” 
They  sustained  a loss  of  86  killed  and  502  wounded; 
total  588.  In  addition,  there  were  120  missing, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  This 
loss  occurred  mostly  in  the  first  day’s  fight,  where 
the  regiment  encountered  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (which  lost  335 
in  killed  and  wounded)  and  Cooper’s  Battery  of 
Rowley's  Brigade,  Doubleday’s  Division.  The  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Twentieth  North  Carolina,  who 
made  the  official  report  on  July  4,  states  that  there 
were  only  2 1 6 left  for  duty  after  the  fight  of  the 
1st.  The  regiment  then  participated  in  Pickett’s 
charge  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle,  in  which  it 
attacked  the  position  held  hy  Smith’s  Brigade, 
Hays’  Division,  Second  Corps.  On  the  following 
day  it  mustered  only  80  men  for  duty,  the  missing 
ones  having  fallen  in  the  final  unsuccessful  charge. 
In  the  battle  of  the  first  day,  Captain  Tuttle’s  com- 
pany (of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina)  went 
into  ac  ion  with  3 officers  and  84  men;  all  of  the  of- 
ficers and  83  of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  brigade,  Compa- 
ny C.  of  the  Eleventh  North  Carolina,  ost  2 officers 
killed  and  34  out  of  38  men  killed  or  wounded. 
Captain  Bird  of  this  Company,  with  the  four  remain- 
ing men,  participated  in  the  charge  on  the  3rd  of 


July,  and  of  these  the  flagbearer  was  shot,  and  the 
Captain  brought  out  the  flag  himself,  The  loss  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  at  Gettysburg  was 
the  severest  regimental  loss  during  the  whole  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  Sixth  Alabama, 
Col.  John  B.  Gordon,  then  in  Rodes’  Brigade  of  D. 
H.  Hill’s  Division,  was  in  a fight  with  Naglee’s 
Brigade  of  Casey’s  Division,  and  the  regiment  lost 
91  killed,  277  wounded,  and  5 missing;  total,  373 
out  of  652  engaged.  In  the  same  battle,  and  in  D. 
H.  Hill's  Division  also,  the  Fourth  North  Carolina, 
of  G.  B.  Anderson’s  Brigade,  sustained  a loss  of  77 
killed,  286  wounded,  and  6 missing;  total,  369  out 
of  678  engaged. 

At  Gaines’  Mill  the  First  North  Carolina  Rifles, 
Gregg's  Brigade,  A.  P.  Hill’s  Division,  charged  a 
battery  which  was  supported  by  the  Durgee  Zouaves. 
The  Rifles  lost  81  killed,  234  wounded,  and  4 miss- 
ing; total,  319  out  of  537  engaged. 

The  Eighch  Tennessee,  of  Donelson’s  Brigade, 
Cheatham’s  Division,  at  Stone’s  River,  lost  41 
killed  and  265  wounded;  total,  306  out  of  444  en- 
gaged. To  understand  the  extent  of  a regimental 
loss  in  a particular  battle,  one  must  know  the  num- 
ber of  men  taken  into  action  by  the  regiment. 
Many  of  the  Confederate  colonels  were  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  enough  in  making  their  battle  re- 
ports to  mention,  in  connection  with  the  casualities, 
the  number  of  men  engaged,  without  which  all  such 
statements  convey  no  definite  idea.  By  so  doing, 
they  have,  in  many  instances,  secured  for  their  reg- 
iments an  honored  place  in  history,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost.  The  severest  losses  are 
not  always  the  largest  numerically. 

At  a future  date  I hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  a 
table  of  remarkable  percentage  of  loss  in  Confeder- 
ate brigades  and  regiments  in  particular  engage- 
ments; also  a list  of  battles,  showing  Confederate 
legiments  which  sustained  the  greatest  loss,  com- 
piled from  official  reports  of  brigade  and  regimen- 
tal commanders. 

CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS  CONFINED  IN  FEDERAL 
PRISONS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Below  will  be  found  a list  of  Federal  prisons, 
showing  the  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  con- 
fined, with  the  number  of  deaths  in  each,  and  date 
of  the  establishment  of  each  prison,  as  compiled 
from  official  records. 


NAME  OF  PRISON. 

NO. 

CONFINED. 

DEATHS. 

ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PRISONS. 

Point  Lookout,  Md 

38.073 

3.446 

July,  1863 

Fort  Delawn'  e,  Del 

22.773 

2.502 

Fell.,  1861 

Camp  Douglas,  111 

22,301 

3,759 

1862 

“ Chase,  Ohio 

14.227 

2,108 

June,  1862 

“ Morton,  Ind 

10,319 

1.763 

1863 

Elmira.  N.  Y' 

9,167 

2,980 

Oct.  1864 

8,438 

139 

Alton,  111 

7,717 

1,613 

Feb.,  1862 

Johnson’s  Island 

7.357 

270 

Jan.,  1862 

Old  Cap.  Wash 

5.761 

457 

Oct.,  1S62 

Newport  News,  V a 

5.459 

89 

April,  1865 

33 

Feh.,  1861 

Ship  Island,  Miss 

4.879 

162 

July,  1862 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

4 585 

589 

“ “ 

Camp  Butler,  111 

4,154 

816 

Feb.,  “ 

Hart’s  I-land.  N.  Y 

3,117 

230 

April,  1865 

Rock  Island.  Ill 

2.484 

1,922 

Dec.,  P63 

Fort  Warren,  Mass  

2.307 

13 

Oct.,  1861 

New  Orleans,  I.a  

640 

329 

Nov..  1863 

Fort  Lafayette,  N.  Y 

407 

2 

(Not  stated.) 

Total 

175.496 

23.213 
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MISSISSIPPI  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Col.  J.  L.  Power  and  His  Work. 


The  comrade  above  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  and  favorably  known  veterans  in  the  South- 
west. He  was  connected  with  the  press  of  Mississ- 
ippi for  more  than  forty  years,  and  is  still  a fre- 
quent contributor.  He  is  now  serving-  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  as  Secretary  of  all  the  Masonic  Grand 
Bodies  of  Mississippi;  is  the  senior  (in  years  of  ser- 
vice) Grand  Recorder  of  Knights  Templar  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  present  Secretary  of  State  of 
Mississippi.  He  was  nominated  for  that  office  on 
the  first  ballot  by  the  convention  of  August,  1895. 
He  was  extremely  ill  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
prostrated  for  several  weeks  previous.  On  account 
of  his  health  he  had  to  abandon  the  canvass,  when 
his  talented  daughter,  Miss  Kate,  conducted  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 


Comrade  Power  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
A,  First  Regiment  Mississippi  Light  Artillery. 
On  the  organization  of  that  battery  of  eight  guns, 
numbering  225  men,  he  was  appointed  First 
Sergeant.  This  battery,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  regiment,  were  among  the  first  sent  to  Vicks- 
burg. He  was  commissioned  Adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1862.  After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  batteries  of  the  regiment,  when  reorgan- 
ized, were  attached  to  other  commands,  and  Lieut. 
Power  was  assigned  to  various  duties.  In  the  sum 
mer  of  1864  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  an  Act 
creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Army  Rec- 
ords for  each  State  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 


Comrade  Power,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Clark,  was  appointed  for  Mississippi.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  among  the  three  Mississippi 
brigades  in  Virginia,  when  Richmond  fell.  He  had 
completed  the  records  of  the  forty  companies  in 
Humphries’  Brigade,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
these  and  other  valuable  records  out  of  the  city, 
and  tliey  are  still  in  his  possession.  The  Missis- 
sippi Legislature,  immediately  after  the  war,  pro- 
vided for  completing  the  records,  but  military  rule 
interfered.  The  Senate,  at  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, passed  a bill  giving  the  Secretary  of  State 
an  additional  clerk  for  two  years  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  the  records,  but  the  bill  failed  in  the 
House.  Mississippi  made  a brilliant  record  in  the 
war,  and  the  achievements  of  her  gallant  sons  should 
be  chronicled  in  authentic  and  enduring  form. 

Colonel  Power  will  devote  such  time  as  he  can  spare 
to  this  good  work,  and  will  soon  issue  an  appeal  to 
the  Confederate  Camps  and  all  survivors  of  the  “lost 
cause”  to  co-operate.  A few  years  hence  it  will 
be  too  late  to  get  the  materials  together. 


Rawhide  “Retaliation”  at  Fort  Delaware. — 
Col.  John  W.  Gates,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  gives  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  prison  life,  called  forth 
by  I.  T.  Miller’s  article  (Milledgeville,  Ga.)  in  No- 
vember Veteran,  and  replies  to  his  inquiry  about 
some  comrades  at  Fort  Delaware,  especially  Ed 
Bringhurst,  Weldon  Boylan,  Billy  May,  Bob  Ey- 
rich,  and  Jim  Averitt. 

Bringhurst  is  traveling  in  the  interest  of  a large 
carriage  factory.  Boylan  died  soon  after  the  war 
at  his  home  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn.  Billy  May 
is  also  dead.  After  the  surrender  Bob  Eyrich  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long.  The  unfortunate  difficulty  be- 
tween him  and  his  friend,  Frank  King,  while  in 
prison,  in  which  the  latter  was  stabbed  to  death, 
made  him  restless  and  a wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 
My  information  is  that  Averitt  is  living  near  Harts- 
ville,  Tenn. 

I recall  many  incidents  connected  with  prison  life 
on  that  miserable  island,  but  will  only  mention  one 
or  two. 

One  bitter  cold  day  in  December,  1864,  while 
running  from  the  dining  hall  with  a cup  of  “fly 
soup”  in  one  hand  and  a pickled  pork  ration  in  the 
other,  Ed  Bringhurst  collided  with  “Parson”  Bob 
Ayres  in  the  doorway  of  the  Eighteenth  Division. 
The  shock  was  terrific,  both  men  falling  backward 
several  feet.  Although  Ed  had  two  front  teeth 
knocked  out,  he  held  on  to  the  soup  and  ration. 

In  January,  1865,  a Federal  sergeant  entered  the 
barracks  with  a rawhide  whip  in  his  hand.  He  was 
followed  by  two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  Going 
through  the  Virginia  Division,  he  struck  out  right 
and  left  with  his  whip;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  hit 
no  one,  the  men,  with  bitter  curses,  getting  out  of  the 
way.  From  there  he  entered  the  Texas  Division,  and 
thefirstman  hestruck  atpromptlyknockedhimdown. 
The  sergeant  said  he  was  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  Captain  Ahl,  commander  of  the  prison,  and  that 
the  order  was  issued  in  retaliation  for  a like  indig- 
nity that  had  been  practiced  on  Federal  prisoners  in 
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Richmond.  A number  of  Fort  Delaware  boys  in- 
vestigated the  matter  on  reaching  Richmond,  and 
learned  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  to  sustain 
the  charge.  A few  years  after  the  war,  Captain 
Ahl  visited  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  on  business,  when  a 
young  man  called  at  his  room  in  the  hotel,  introduc- 
ing himself  as , formerly  of  Fort  Delaware. 

Right  there  and  then  the  rawhide  episode  was  set- 
tled to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  at  least  one  of  the 
parties;  but  why  recall  the  bitter  memories  of  that 
dreadful  place,  where,  almost  every  day,  produced 
some  harrowing  scene?  There  was  the  old  tank 
with  its  salt  water,  pumped  in  purposely  while  the 
tide  was  up;  there  was  the  old  Sergeant,  “Hike 
Out,”  whose  presence  in  the  barracks  meant  a trip 
for  all  of  us  to  “Hell's  Half  Acre;’’  there  were  the 
long,  cold  quarters,  with  one  stove  for  500  men,  and 
the  mercury  below  zero.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  carnival  of  woe  and  misery,  there  were  seasons 
of  fun  and  real  pleasure.  Two  characteristics  of 
the  Confederate  soldier,  neither  hunger,  cold,  nor 
prison  bars  could  change — his  love  of  country  and 
of  fun. 


LIEUT.-COL.  BULLARD-TENTH  MISSISSIPPI. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Blanton,  Nettleton,  Miss.,  furnishes 
valuable  data  in  regard  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
the  Tenth  Mississippi  Infantry,  but  had  not  for- 
warded it  previous  to  the  sketch  of  the  late  John  C. 
Rietti,  concerning  Col.  Robt.  A.  Smith,  and  notes  the 
fact  “to  warn  comrades  of  the  necessity  of  great 
care  in  writing  on  so  sacred  a theme  as  our  dead," 
— He  was  about  writing  some  serious  errors — 
and  he  adds,  “we  want  facts  to  go  in  the  pages  of 
our  Veteran.”  He  acknowledges  indebtedness  for 
data  to  the  late  Gen.  James  Finley,  who  was  Major 
of  that  regiment.  Col.  Clayton,  of  Tupelo,  Miss., 
and  the  family. 

James  G.  Bullard,  it  is  understood,  was  born  in 
north  Alabama  in  1S19.  He  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  northeast  Mississippi  when  a child,  and 
grew  to  manhood  in  that  section.  His  knowledge 
of  bonks  was  very  meager,  but  he  learned  something 
better — self-dependence  and  love  of  country.  He,  of 
course,  heard  the  missionaries  preach  the  gospel,  re- 
ceived it  in  his  heart,  and  became  a Christian.  An 
old  church  record  states  that  he  was  elected  and  or- 
dained ruling  elder  in  the  C.  P.  Church  before  he 
was  of  age.  Col.  Bullard  married  when  quite  young, 
and  was  a farmer.  Early  in  1861,  like  all  good, 
brave  men,  he  hesitated  not  to  walk  in  the  rugged 
and  dangerous  paths  of  war.  His  fitness  for  his 
new  profession  was  manifested  by  his  activity  and 
success  in  raising  a very  large  company  of  the  best 
young  men  of  his  countv,  and  it  was  named  the  Ben 
Bullard  Rifles  in  honor  of  his  brother,  Hon.  A.  B. 
Bullard,  who  was  then  member  of  the  Secession 
Convention  at  Jackson.  His  company  was  ordered 
in  March,  1S61,  to  the  coast  defenses  around  Pensa- 
cola. There  the  Tenth  Mississippi  Infantry  was 
formed  soon  afterward,  and  Bullard’s  company  be- 
came a part  of  it.  The  regiment  did  duty  on  the 
coast  until  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1862,  when  it 
-was  ordered  to  Gen.  Johnston’s  army  at  Corinth, 
about  which  time  Capt.  Bullard  was  elected  Lieuten- 


ant Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  it  was  attached  to 
Chalmers'  Brigade.  We  who  participated  in  that 
great  battle  remember  that  Chalmers  and  his  brave 
men  won  everlasting  fame  at  Shiloh.  After  that 
battle  and  the  retreats  to  Corinth  and  Tupelo,  Chal- 
mers' Brigade  led  the  advance  of  Bragg’s  Infantry 
into  Kentucky.  At  Munfordsville,  a place  well 
fortified  and  protected  with  abattis  work  and  de- 
fended by  about  five  thousand  men,  Chalmers  or- 
dered an  assault.  The  old  Tenth  Mississippi  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  led  by  Cols.  Smith  and 
Bullard.  A comrade  says  the  smoke  was  so  dense 
theycould  not  see  Smith  or  Bullard,  but  heard  their 
voices,  above  the  din  of  battle,  urging  the  men  onto 
victory  or  to  death.  Smith’s  voice  was  hushed  first, 
but  the  brave  Bullard's  rang  out  still,  cheering  the 
men  onward.  Only  for  a short  time,  however;  then 
he  gave  his  last  order.  Smith  and  Bullard,  the 
leading  spirits,  and  a number  of  the  company  offi- 
cers and  men  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field.  No 
wonder  the  old  Tenth  recoiled  and  failed  to  do  what 
was  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

A comrade  wrote  in  the  Natchez  Democrat  soon 
after  Col.  Bullard’s  death:  While  leading  a charge 
Lieut.  Col.  Bullard  fell,  riddled  with  bullets.  He 
lived  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  his  last  words,  in  a 
message  to  his  wife,  were:  “I  die  in  a glorious 
cause.  I die  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Tell 
her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her  and  the  little  ones.” 
Thus  passed  from  earth  one  of  its  most  affable  and 
kind-hearted  spirits. 


A Boy  Soldier’s  Loyalty  to  the  Southern 
Cause— P.  A.  Greene,  Adjutant,  Camp  Z'so.  268  U.  C. 
V.,  Seale,  Ala.,  writes  an  account  of  devotion  to  the 
Southern  cause  and  to  honor,  which  was  suggested 
by  reading  the  account  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Veteran  of  a boy  soldier's  fidelity  to  a comrade: 
On  the  ever  memorable  retreat  from  Richmond 
together  with  8,600  others  I was  captured  and  we 
were  being  marched  back  under  heavy  guard, 
when  on  passing  a farmhouse,  in  front  of  which 
stood  an  old  man,  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  look- 
ed for  some  familiar  face  among  the  ragged  and 
half-  starved  throng.  When  they  saw  their  son  who 
had  long  before  left  their  home  and  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  South.  The  scene  that  followed 
may  be  imagined.  The  Federal  officer  proposed  to 
release  the  boy  and  let  him  stop  at  home  if  he  would 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
but  like  a true  patriot  he  spurned  the  offer  of  free- 
dom on  such  conditions,  and  marched  with  his  com- 
rades to  Point  Lookout,  and  there  remained  a pris- 
oner until  the  war  was  over,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged.  The  officers  were  separated  from  the 
privates,  and  I saw  no  more  of  this  brave  young  boy, 
although  I have  often  wanted  to  know  his  name. 
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Johnson’s  island  in  1864-5.  from  a prisoner’s  drawing  belonging  to  the  late  james  Andrews. 


Two  most  interesting  autograph  albums,  the 
property  of  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  are  open  for  perusal  in  the  Veteran  office. 
On  title  page  of  one,  beautifully  designed,  are  these 
words:  “Autographs  of  Confederate  officers  on 
Johnson’s  Island,  1864.”  The  other  is  similar  except 
that  the  year  is  1865.  A reproduction  of  these  au- 
tographs would  be  interesting.  They  are  written 
■with  care  in  black  ink. 

The  first  name  in  the  ’64  volume  is  that  of  D. 
Howard  Smith,  Colonel,  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 
The  following  are  copied:  W.  H.  Harris,  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  General  Wheeler’s  Staff;  Thos.  H.  Ma- 
lone, Captain  Seventh  Alabama  Cavalry,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ; H.  Clay  King,  Colonel  First  Confederate 
Cavalry,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  H.  C.  Bate,  Major  First 
Confederate  Cavalry,  Gallatin,  Tenn.;  Frank  Cow- 
an, M.D.,  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  Danville,  Ky.; 
Wyndom  B.  Mays,  Master  C.  S.  Navy,  Richmond, 
Va.;M.  Jeff  Thompson,  Brigadier  General  Missouri 
State  Guard,  St  Joseph,  Mo.;  John  R.  Fellows, 
Captain  and  Inspector  General  Beall’s  Brigade, 
Camden,  Ark.,  captured  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  July 
9,  1863;  S.  E.  Kierolf,  Captain  Twenty-seventh 
Tennessee,  Cogwell,  Tenn.;  John  C.  Humphreys, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  captured  near  his  home  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.;  Baxter  Smith,  Colonel  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  Gallatin,  Tenn. ; Chas.  F.  Force, 
Captain  Company  E.,  Fifty-first  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.,  captured  near  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.,  June  27,  1863;  J.  R.  Trimble,  of  Mary- 
land, Major  General  P.  A.  C.  S.,  Johnson’s  Island, 
January  9,  1864;  Wm.  N.  Clarkson,  Mooresburg, 
East  Tenn.,  Citizen;  Alex  W.  Campbell,  Colonel 
Thirty-third  Tennessee  Regiment,  Jackson,  Tenn.; 
Sam  K.  McSpadden,  Colonel  Nineteenth  Alabama 


Volunteers,  Centre,  Alabama.  “I  am  truly  yours, 
George  McKnight,  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Staff  of  Major  General  Loring,  St.  Joseph, 
Tensas  Parish,  La.”  Across  this  signature  is  “Asa 
Hartz.”  Asa  Hartz’s  famous  poems  embellish  sever- 
ral  pages  in  the  book.  Then  there  is: 

“Your  friend,  H.  B.  Shaw,  Captain  of  General 
Bragg’s  Scouts,”  captured  in  Giles  County,  Tenn., 
November  22,  1863.  Address,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Neal,  Lieutenant  of  General  Bragg’s 
Scouts.  Address,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

G.  Troup  Maxwell,  Colonel  First  Florida  Cavalry; 
S.  E.  Hunter,  Colonel  Fourth  Louisiana  Volunteer 
Infantry;  Herman  Carlton,  Major  and  Assistant  In- 
spector General,  Staff  of  Brigadier  General  Cabell, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. ; Edward  B.  Sayers,  Captain  and 
Chief  Engineer  Polk’s  Corps,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  capt- 
ured at  Chickamauga,  Ga. ; C.  W.  Frazer,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  C.  S.  A.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Thos.  O’Conner,  Lieutenant  Kain’s  Artil- 
lery, Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Rush  VanLeer,  Captain 
Engineering  Corps,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A print  of  the  above  picture  was  sent  to  Col.  C. 
W.  Frazer,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  he  wrote: 

I have  examined  the  print,  find  it  perfect,  and  en- 
close a sketch  as  requested: 

Johnson’s  Island  is  a small  body  of  land  in  Lake 
Erie,  just  off  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  United  States 
military1  prison  on  this  island  was  established  for 
the  confinement  of  captured  officers  of  the  Confed- 
erate Armies,  and  was  in  an  unfinished  condition  as 
late  as  May,  1862 — a month,  perhaps,  earlier,  the 
first  batch  of  officers  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Camp  Chase,  being  some  of  those  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson.  I now  speak  of  it  as  in  1864-5. 

There  were  eleven  dormitories,  called  “blocks,” 
one  of  which  was  used  as  a hospital.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a sutler’s  store,  kitchens,  guard- 
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house  and  cell  for  condemned  and  refactory  pris- 
oners, all  built  in  the  "Shanghai”  style.  These 
were  enclosed,  with  about  two  and  a half  acres  of 
land,  by  a parapet  or  stockade  of  heavy  timbers, 
some  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a wide  walk  on  the 
outer  side,  on  which  numerous  sentinels,  overlook- 
ing the  grounds,  walked  their  posts.  Near  the 
large  gate  there  was  an  enclosure  opening  on  the 
grounds  in  which  was  the  artillery,  and  at  the  other 
end  was  a block  house,  with  loop  holes  for  the  in- 
fantry, also  commanding  the  grounds.  The  quar- 
ters for  officers  and  men  composing  the  garrison 
were  outside  and  near  the  enclosure. 

A gunboat  lay  at  anchor  in  the  lake  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  "Pen*”  and  a steam  ferry- 
boat furnished  communication  with  the  mainland. 

Six  to  eight  prisoners  usually  composed  a "mess,” 
who  cooked  and  ravenously  ate  the  meager  rations 
issued.  A wagon  containing  the  rations  was  driven 
in,  and  they  were  issued  for  the  whole  "Pen;”  one 
man  of  each  mess  served  his  turn  in  drawing  and 
cooking  them.  The  kitchens  were  large  and  fur- 
nished with  cooking  stoves.  The  meals  were  served 
by  the  acting  cooks  in  the  dormitories  or  kitchens, 
at  the  election  of  the  messes;  tin  cups,  plates  and 
coffee  pots,  and  iron  knives,  forks  and  spoons  form- 
ed the  outfit. 

The  rations  consisted  of  poor  pickled  beef  and 
salted  white  fish,  alternating  three  and  four  days  of 
the  week,  and  four  and  three  days;  with  half  enough 
salt  rising  flour  bread,  chicory,  and,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, potatoes.  The  sutler's  stock  was  pipes  and 
stationery,  and  when  the  Commissary  General  of 
Prisoners  was  in  a good  humor  (which  was  rarely 
the  case),  he  was  allowed  to  sell  cakes  and  some 
other  small  matters.  We  had  heard  of  scurvy,  but 
with  this  fare,  we  saw  it. 

Those  who  landed  with  any  money  (I  mean 
"sound  money”)  left  it,  by  request,  on  the  outside, 
where,  being  placed  to  their  credit,  it  was  drawn  on 
through  the  suiter.  “Secesh”  money  was  beneath 
their  notice,  and  thousands  changed  hands  around 
the  tables,  where  many  a man  was  initiated  who, 
I hope  in  after  years  repented  of  his  knowledge, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  "ante,” 
"blind”  and  "jack  pot.” 

Among  the  prisoners  were  preachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  poets,  scholars,  farmers,  tailors,  orators, 
politicians,  ^nd  all  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  one 
or  more  representatives,  many  of  whom  were  ex- 
perts, and  altogether  averaged  two  thousand,  three 
hundred. 

The  day  began  with  roll  call  at  sunrise,  and 
whether  the  thermometer  was  one  hundred  in  the 
shade,  or  twenty-five  below  zero,  every  man  with 
two  legs  had  to  answer  it,  each  block  being  in  line. 

This  was  a hard  job  in  winter,  for  while  at  the 
drum-beat,  there  were  in  one  room  in  the  large  blocks 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  men  in  their  three-storied 
bunks  which  were  built  around  the  walls,  with  a 
scant  sack  of  straw  for  a bed  and  perhaps  two  blank- 
ets and  old  clothes  for  covering;  yet  this  was  para- 
dise compared  to  the  snow  and  winds  that  whis- 
tled over  Lake  Erie  as  they  stood  shivering  until 
the  last  man  was  called.  Breakfast  being  over, 


nearly  all  found  occupation  in  miscellaneous  read- 
ing, the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  making  jewelry 
from  gutta  percha  or  clam  shells,  playing  cards,  or 
promiscuous  “cussing.”  Some  played  ball,  but 
were  careful  that  the  throw  did  not  cross  the  imag- 
inary dead  line,  for  if  they  followed  it,  a whistling 
"minie”  would  call  a dead  halt.  We  had  theatricals 
and  plays  in  a small  way;  orators  of  the  day;  a post- 
master. Those  of  us  who  were  Masons  organized 
for  the  more  especial  care  of  our  sick. 

We  had  an  oath-bound  association  called  the 
Southern  Cross,  its  purpose  being  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, to  formulate  plans  for  escape,  to  hold  com- 
munication and  act  in  concert  with  our  friends  out- 
side and  in  Canada,  and  to  lead  when  occasion  might 
require.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  guard  against  informers. 

Any  one  who  was  base  enough  to  take  the  oath 
(allegiance  to  the  U.  S. ) could  have  his  liberty, 
and  whether  it  might  be  some  such  who  had  taken 
it,  and  remained  on  pay  for  that  purpose,  or  that 
spies  were  sent  in  as  prisoners,  we  could  not  telL 
as  it  was,  it  was  rarely  the  case  that  our  plans  were 
not  known  and  forestalled. 

But  in  this  connection  I must  say  that,  as  the 
prisoners  were  a sprinkling  of  all  kinds  of  men  and 
nationalities,  gradually  being  starved,  with  the 
world  against  them,  the  success  of  their  cause,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  with  liberty  so  easy  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  most  wonderful  that  so  few  availed 
themselves  of  it.  Something  more  than  sentiment 
must  have  actuated  the  men  who  followed  the 
Southern  Cross. 

We  had  a few  feast  and  many  fast  days  there;  one 
I will  mention:  the  birthday  of  Washington.  Col. 
J.  R.  Fellows  (now  of  New  York)  was  the  orator. 
He  had  been  drawing  a parallel  between  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  our  own;  had  torn  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  into  small  ribbons,  had  elevated  the  South- 
ern Cross  into  heaven,  and  was  in  a most  fervid  per- 
oration over  it,  when  a lieutenant  and  file  took  him 
down. 

All  letters  to  and  from  prisoners  were  carefully 
inspected  by  an  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
Various  stratagems  by  invisible  ink,  lemon  juice, 
etc.,  were  resorted  to,  which  were  finally  discovered, 
and  the  performer  and  his  correspondence  cut  off. 

It  would  lengthen  this  sketch  too  much  to  tell  in 
detail  of  our  failure  to  meet  General  Lee  in  Wash- 
ington, in  September,  1864,  on  account  of  treachery 
somewhere;  or  of  our  futile  attempts  to  escape  by 
tunnelling  or  going  over  the  parapet,  or  how  strong 
men  wasted  and  died  far  from  home,  embittered  by 
the  thought  that  they  were  dying  in  vain;  or  how 
good  men  writhed  under  an  imprisonment  which 
kept  them  from  their  comrades,  who  were  so  bravely 
fighting  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  from  their 
country  which  needed  every  man;  or  of  the  loved 
ones  at  home  whose  tears  and  prayers  had  followed 
our  every  footstep;  or  a thousand  other  things  that 
now  lie  like  flowers  on  a mossgrown  grave. 

As  I sit  to-night  writing-  this,  with  my  mind 
thirty-one  years  in  the  gloomy  past,  I wonder  how 
many  of  the  brave  men  who  left  that  Island  then 
will  recall  with  me  those  scenes,  and  how  many 
have  answered  their  last  roll  call. 
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MRS.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON.  FIRST  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT— TEXAS* 


John  Shirley  Ward,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  sends  no- 
tice about  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Johnston,  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 


The  funeral  services  took  place  from  the  residence 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  George  J.  Denis,  with  whom 
she  made  her  home.  Friends  of  the  family  from 
different  parts  of  southern  California,  almost  the 
entire  “Southern  colony”  of  this  place  and  many 
members  of  the  “Confederate  Veterans  Association” 
came  to  pay  the  last  tr.ibute  of  respect  to  this  gifted, 
accomplished,  and  noble  old  lady.  Supreme  Judges, 
United  States  Senators  and  Confederate  Veterans 
carried  the  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

After  the  last  sad  rites  were  performed,  a num- 
ber of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  father’s 
fought  and  died  for  the  South,  went  forward  and 
placed  the  many  floral  emblems  on  the  grave,  giving 
the  most  prominent  place  to  the  piece  sent  by  the 
“Confederate  Veterans  Association.”  This  was 
the  Confederate  battle  flag  designed  in  flowers; 
red  carnations  forming  the  field  of  the  flag,  blue 
violets  the  cross,  and  white  daises  the  thirteen 
stars. 

The  life  of  this  noble  woman  was  one  of  sacri- 
fice. Gen.  Johnston  left  his  wife  and  family  of 
little  children  in  California  to  go  back  to  the  South, 
whence  he  came,  to  fight  for  his  country.  We  all 
know  how  he  gave  his  life  for  the  cause. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Jouvenat,  Secretary  of  Dixie  Chapter 
No.  3,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Sher- 
man, Texas,  at  request  of  the  President,  sends  the 
following  : 

Correct  an  error  in  the  Veteran  concerning 
the  first  monument  ever  erected  to  the  Confederate 
dead  on  Texas  soil.  The  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  Dallas  was  to  have  that  honor;  whereas, 
Sherman  is  proud  to  be  the  city  so  distinguished, 
our  cornerstone  having  been  laid  on  April  3,  1896, 
and  the  beautiful  shaft,  forty  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed by  the  life-size  figure  of  a Confederate  soldier  in 
bronze,  is  now  in  place  in  our  court  plaza,  complete 
in  majestic  symmetry,  and  awaiting  the  ceremonial 
of  unveiling,  which  will  occur  on  some  date  in 
November.  This  patriotic  undertaking  has  suc- 
ceeded under  the  auspices  of  Mildred  Lee  Camp, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  directed  by  Capt. 
T.  J.  Wilson.  The  camp  has  been  unflagging  in 
zeal  in  our  aid.  The  auxiliary  chapter  of  Daughters 
of  Confederacy  was  organized  two  years  ago,  and 
shares,  in  small  degree,  the  honor  of  assisting  this 
noble  work. 


S.  R.  Etter,  Greenville,  Texas:  I was  a member 

of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Regiment  and  served  all 
over  Tennessee,  and  helped  to  tear  up  the  railroad 
one  night  within  five  miles  of  Nashville,  and  we 
whipped  Jim  Brownlow’s  outfit  next  morning  before 
breakfast.  Was  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  in 
Gen.  McCowan’s  Division,  on  left  wing.  We  made 
the  attack  at  daylight  with  a charge.  We  tackled 
the  Cedar  Brake,  too.  There  I got  wounded  in  the 
haversack  by,  as  I supposed,  a piece  of  a bombshell 
tearing  off  the  bottom  of  my  sack,  and  I lost  my 
bread  which  I had  baked  the  night  before  while  in 
the  big  white  house  that  stood  in  the  old  field  where 
we  made  the  attack  in  the  morning;  did  not  have 
time  to  eat  it.  I had  charge  of  some  of  the  guard 
that  night  and,  after  posting  them,  I went  into  the 
house  which  the  owner  had  left  that  day,  it  being 
between  the  lines  of  battle.  I found  some  flour  and 
lard  and  one  old-fashioned  oven  that  I could  bake 
a cake  in  big  as  a saddle  blanket.  I rolled  up  my 
sleeves  and  went  to  work.  I learn  that  the  gentle- 
man who  owned  that  white  house  at  the  time  is  now 
somewhere  in  Texas.  I would  be  glad  to  know  his 
name  and  address. 

I carried  the  dispatch  sent  by  Gen.  Beauregard 
via  Montgomery,  Ala.,  through  Commander  of  Post, 
at  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  Gen.  Hood,  ordering  him 
from  Tennessee  to  North  Carolina.  I still  have  my 
orders.  To  insure  its  safe  transmission  the  General 
ordered  that  the  dispatch  be  duplicated  and  sent  by 
different  routes.  A man  named  Gooch,  of  Tennes- 
see, was  the  other  courier  selected.  The  Yankees 
chased  us  several  times  and  fired  on  us,  but  we  got 
there  all  the  same. 

I am  commander  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Camp, 
No.  267,  Greenville. 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  HOLLYWOOD  CEMETERY,  RICHMOND,  IN  WHICH  16,000  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  LIE  BURIED. 


The  engraving  is  from  the  J.  L.  Hill  Souvenir  of 
sixth  re-union — furnished  by  the  Veteran.  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Bossieux  thoughtfully  sent  to  this  office  a 
register  of  those  patriots,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  his 


generosity,  the  names  of  any  among  those  thous- 
ands, with  state,  regiment,  company  and  date  of 
death,  will  be  furnished  from  this  office  whenever 
requested.  Let  this  matter  be  given  attention. 


SOUTHERN  MOTHERS. 


What  a flood  of  memories  come  surging  at  the 
name  “Southern  Mothers!”  And  who  were  the 
Southern  Mothers?  Bands  of  devoted  women  who 
gave  themselves  wholly  for  love  of  their  own  cher- 
ished Southern  country.  Young  and  old — the  gray 
haired  matron,  the  young  mother,  and  others  o 
whom  the  sweet  name  of  mother  had  never  been 
lisped  by  baby  lips — all  alike  enlisted  under  this 
sacred  banner. 

Their  first  work  was  making  the  uniforms  in 
which  to  clothe  their  brave  defenders.  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  these  little  bands  of  women 
met  at  different  houses,  and  with  nimble  fingers, 
but  saddened  hearts,  they  fashioned  the  garments 
to  make  comfortable  their  soldier  boys.  Next  came 
the  nursing  of  the  sick,  for  many  of  our  men,  unac- 
customed to  hardships  of  any  kind,  could  not  stand 
the  severities  of  camp  life,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Southern  Mothers  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  or 
laid  to  rest  in  Elmwood.  Then  came  the  wounded 
to  be  cared  for.  After  the  battles  of  Belmont  and 
Shiloh  the  wounded,  both  friend  and  foe,  claimed 


and  received  the  kind  ministries  of  the  Southern 
Mothers.  When  the  tide  of  war  had  swept  past  our 
doors,  and  left  so  many  of  these  Southern  Mothers 
within  the  enemy’s  lines,  they  could  only  suffer  and 
pray;  for  no  one  who  did  not  pass  through  those 
fearful  years  can  imagine  the  sorrow  of  friends  left 
behind,  longing  as  they  did,  for  news  from  the 
front,  with  only  uncertain  rumors  to  relieve  their 
fearful  anxiety. 

Ah,  those  days  are  numbered  with  the  past,  and 
where  are  the  Southern  Mothers?  Nearly  all  have 
entered  into  rest,  the  few  who  remain — grandmoth- 
ers now— with  gray  hair  and  faltering  step,  will 
soon  join  their  sisters  in  a land  of  peace.  To  their 
daughters,  they  have  a legacy  to  bequeath — The 
Confederate  Memorial,  a legacy  of  duty — to  them 
we  commit  the  sacred  trust  of  keeping  green  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  lived 
and  suffered  through  those  trying  years.  The 
South  has  a history  to  preserve,  a history  which 
they  are  proud  to  give  to  the  world,  and  the  names 
of  Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  the  Johnstons,  Polk  and 
hosts  of  others,  should  never  pass  into  oblivion,  but 
be  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  the 
generations  to  come. 


C^opfedera te  l/eterai). 
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“We  iray  scourge  from  the  spirit  all  thought  of  ill 
In  the  midnight  of  grief  held  fast ; 

And  yet,  oh  sisters,  be  loyal  still 
To  the  sacred  and  stainless  past.” 

The  foregoing  paper  was  read  to  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association,  of  Memphis,  by  Mrs.  Worm- 


eley,  of  that  city: 
Mary  Eloise 
Pickett  was  reared 
in  her  mountain 
home  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  and 
when  old  enough 
was  sent  to  school 
at  Warrenton, 
Va.j  where  she  re- 
ceived her  educa- 
tion. In  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  she  mar- 
ried Ralph  Worme- 
ley  and  moved  to 
Memphis,  T e n n. 
In  the  early  six- 
ties, when  the  call 
came  for  the  noble 
women  of  the 
South  to  act  their 
part,  she  unhesi- 
tatingly went  for- 
ward with  the 
band  of  Southern 


MRS.  RALPH  WORMELEY 


Mothers  and  gave  her  time  and  means  to  the  cause 
so  dear  to  all  hearts.  She  is  still  living  an  active 
life,  devoting  her  time  to  all  good  works,  and  be- 
loved by  all. 

Southern  Mothers  and  Daughters  have  important 
work  in  hand  now,  and  their  active  co-operation  will 
be  a blessing  beyond  what  is  generally  imagined. 


Major  of  the  Third  Alabama  Regiment. — An 
old  comrade  wiites  of  him:  I have  seen  no  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  one  who  was  among  the  first  to  buckle 
on  his  armor  and  among  the  last  to  sheathe  his 
sword  in  the  lost  cause — Malachi  Ford  Bonham. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  service  on  April  15, 
1861,  as  Captain  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  Alabama 
Infantry,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  19th 
day  of  October,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  the  same  regiment,  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  killing  of  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Rodes  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.  Capt.  Bonham  frequently  led  this  regiment 
into  action,  and  no  man  fought  more  gallantly. 
His  name  was  sent  forward  to  the  Commanding 
General  for  promotion  after  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  “for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  battle,”  and 
he  was  faithful  to  his  convictions  to  the  end. 

After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  farming,  and 
was  successful,  but  later  abandoning  that,  he  moved 
to  Montgomery,  where  fortune  withdrew  her  smiles, 
still  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, filling  various  positions  in  the  city.  He 
died  poor  but  honored. 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  AND  CITY  HALL,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SOUTHERN  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Ex-Governor  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Texas  Fruit  Palace,  held  at  close  of 
the  last  season,  which  contained  valuable  appeal  in 
behalf  of  our  most  sacred  history  as  a people  in  the 
South.  His  theme  was  the  duty  of  the  South  to 
preserve  her  records  and  be  diligent  in  behalf  of  a 
true  history  of  the  South.  He  commended,  incident- 
ally, the  objects  of  an  Order,  the  Knights  of  Dixie, 
of  which  he  is  President,  to  Confederate  Camps, 
and  such  organizations  in  bringing  Southern 
men  and  Southern  women  into  a closer  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  of  social  union,  and  which  shall 
be  perpetuated  from  sire  to  sons,  and  from  mother 
to  daughters,  in  all  coming  generations  of  our 
Southland.  It  is  intended  to  be  a storehouse  wherein 
shall  be  gathered  and  kept  bright  and  burnished 
the  memory  of  the  patriotic  deeds  and  the  immor- 
tal valor  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for  a cause  that 
was  lost,  as  well  as  of  their  survivors — maimed  and 
disabled  as  many  of  them  are — who  yet  linger 
among  us  in  the  far-spent  evening  of  unselfish  lives. 
Its  objects  are  thus  to  correct  Southern  history,  to 
write  new  pages  in  its  volumes,  and  after  thirty 
years  of  weary  waiting  to  demand  and  assert  the 
true  status,  and  struggles,  and  triumphs,  as  well  as 
defeats,  of  that  great  and  unequal  struggle. 

Concerning  the  injustice  of  printed  records,  Gov. 
Hubbard  spoke  as  follows: 

For  thirty  years  our  children  have  been  using  in 
our  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges  histo- 
ries written  by  prejudiced  men  and  women  and  is- 
sued by  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  North 
and  East.  Every  professor  and  teacher  in  the  South- 
ern States  knows  that  until  the  last  half  decade,  or 
less,  the  actors  in  that  mighty  conflict  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy  were  flippantly  spoken  of  as 
“Catalines”  and  “conspirators”  and  “traitors”  and 
“rebels.”  Only  now  and  then  was  a Southern  vic- 
tory ever  acknowledged  or  recorded!  Most  often 
silence  signalized  the  triumphs  won  from  Manas- 
sas to  Appomattox,  by  sea  or  land. 

The  organization  of  the  “Knight’s  of  Dixie.” 
and  all  similar  organizations,  as  a first  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  gather  up  and  forge  together  the  broken 
links  in  the  chain  of  a yet  unwritten  Southern  his- 
tory of  the  war,  of  the  yet  living  Confederate  sol- 
diers and  their  wives,  who  stood  a third  of  a cent- 
ury ago  by  desolated  homes,  and  wove  and  spun 
and  prayed  for  the  “boys”  as  they  struggled  and 
died  for  us  on  distant  fields. 

The  “Grand  Army  of  the  Republic”  was  organ- 
ized on  the  Union  side  from  similar  motives,  and  we 
honor  them.  But  to  enable  the  brave  men  who 
wore  the  blue  to  organize  their  order — in  a style  of 
magnificence — an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  is  paid  to  them  for  the 
misfortune  of  being  maimed  and  crippled  by  Con- 
federate bullets! 


Those  who  fell  in  battle  are  resting  in  splendidly 
adorned  cemeteries,  with  monuments  of  marble  and 
granite  and  of  brass  marking  the  spots  where  they 
sleep.  The  Confederate  soldiers  mostly  rest  in  un- 
known graves,  and  often  without  a friendly  band 
to  point  even  to  the  bloody  fields  where  they  fell. 

A majority  of  the  Southern  States  have  tardily 
acted  and  offered  inadequate  homes  for  the  decrepit 
and  disabled  Confederate  soldiers.  All  honor  for 
the  long  delayed  tribute;  yet  this  righteous  legisla- 
tion does  not  meet  the  wants  which  this  noble  Order 
is  intended  to  supply.  Thousands,  thank  God,  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers  by  their  thrift  and  indus- 
try are  independent  of  the  States;  yet  they  want  to 
counsel  together— to  mingle  in  peace  as  they  did  in 
war  around  the  camp  fires  of  heroic  memories,  and 
to  bring  their  children  with  them  to  learn  from 
life,  that  they  must  soon  answer  to  the  roll-call 
across  the  river,  of  the  sufferings  they  endured  and 
the  triumphs  won. 

These  are  the  primary  objects  of  this  Order  and 
constitute  the  social  and  fraternal  features,  alike 
elevating,  of  keeping  green  the  memory  and  the 
splendid  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  the  “lost  cause.” 
Those  heroes  whose  cavalier  ancestry  placed  Bruce 
on  the  throne  at  Bannockburn,  the  first  and  last  king 
of  Scotland.  The  blood  of  the  Huguenots  still  runs 
in  the  veins  of  their  posterity,  and  from  the  ashes  of 
defeat  at  Appomattox,  they  have  arisen  full  of  life 
and  energy  and  pluck. 

In  material  wealth,  in  manufactories,  in  mining, 
in  agriculture — in  fine — in  all  the  elements  of  power 
the  South  is  outstripping  the  elder  States  of  the 
Union.  In  two  decades  the  South  and  West  will 
have  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  Republic, 
and  with  open  channels  to  the  seas  and  across  the 
Isthmus,  the  Lowells  and  Providences  and  Manches- 
ter and  Pittsburgs  will  come  to  the  South  and  near 
the  great  iron  and  cotton  and  wool  supply  of  this 
continent.  These  hopes  of  the  future  we  teach  our 
children  and  children’s  children  to  love  and  cherish 
forever. 

Gleaning  from  memorable  fields  of  valor  and  sac- 
rifice this  institution  will  contribute  priceless  treas- 
ures to  the  Memorial  Institute  of  the  South.  In 
that  glorious  Westminster  that  is  to  be,  as  jewels 
in  the  casket,  shall  be  preserved  the  deeds  of  the 
private  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  field  marshals  of  that 
great  struggle. 

The  “uncrowned  heroes”  who  died  on  the  outpost, 
in  the  trenches,  in  the  hospitals,  on  the  battlefields, or 
in  the  deadly  onset,  shall  be  canonized — by  the  side 
of  the  Johnstons,  and  Hills,  and  Stonewall  Jacksons, 
and  the  peerless  Lee,  whom  they  followed  to  the 
death!  In  that  receptacle  of  Southern  prowess  and 
fortitude  the  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy”  shall 
justly  occupy  the  loftiest  niche.  “But  for  their  de- 
votion, their  undying  courage,”  Gen.  Lee  has  said 
“the  war  might  not  have  lasted  two  years!”  We 
read  of  Spartan  mothers  in  the  story  and  songs  of 
old,  and  of  their  message  to  soldier  sons — to  return 
dead  on  their  shields  if  need  be  for  the  glory  of 
their  country. 

History  was  ten  thousand  times  repeated  in  the 
deathless  devotion  of  Confederate  mothers  and  wives 
and  daughters  to  their  native  land  in  the  perilous 
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times  of  war.  “The  last  at  the  cross  and  the  first 
at  the  sepulchre”  of  the  world’s  Redeemer,  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Southern  crucifixion  and  the  burial  of 
the  “lost  cause,”  she  was  a ministering-  angel  of 
hope,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  past  and  with 
the  other  to  the  coming  resurrection  of  the  land 
they  loved. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  BY  DR.  R.  L.  DABNEY. 


The  venerable  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
though  old  and  totally  blind,  is  still  diligent  for  his 
Master  and  his  Confederate  comrades.  He  has  in 
preparation  a volume  of  “Miscellaneous  Secular 
Writings,”  and  has  arranged  with  Rev.  S.  B.  Ervin, 
who  studied  theology  under  him  in  1880-82,  to 
attet  d to  the  business  features. 

Mr.  Ervin  is  working  on  the  basis  of  advance 
pledges  as  a guarantee  against  oss.  No  money  is 
to  be  sent  before  the  book  is  ready  for  delivery.  It 
will  be  a large  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  and  be 
sold  for  $3.50,  but  those  who  give  notice  in  advance 
are  to  receive  the  book  for  $2.75.  Its  subject  mat- 
ter bears  especially  on  the  history,  social,  edu- 
cational and  civic  problems  in  their  relation  to  the 
South;  includes  also  poems. 

Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  after  glanc- 
ing through  the  table  of  contents,  recognizes  some 
of  the  most  able  and  valuable  articles  that  have 
been  contributed  to  the  current  literature  of  the 
past  thirty  years.  Especially  will  the  volume  be 
rich  in  material  for  a true  history  of  our  Southland 
and  a defence  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  our 
Confederate  leaders  and  people.  A gallant  soldier 
on  Stonewall  Jackson’s  staff,  an  able  theologian 
and  a great  thinker,  Dr.  Dabney’s  facile  pen  has 
made  contributions  to  the  truth  of  history  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Hanna,  Uxbridge,  Ontario,  Canada, 
writes  that  Dr.  Dabney  is  known  on  two  continents 
as  one  of  the  foremost  theologians  and  profoundest 
philosophical  thinkers  of  this  generation.  This 
volume  makes  clear  what  is  not  generally  known, 
viz:  How  it  was  that  the  Southern  cause  enlisted 
the  service  of  the  noblest  men,  and  why  a theologi- 
cal professor  should  leave  his  chair  to  take  his  place 
as  adviser  in  the  army,  on  the,  field  at  his  country’s 
call.  It  is  to  men  actuated  bv  such  true,  eternal 
principles  that  the  revival  of  the  desolated  South  is 
largely  due. 

B.  M.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  in  ordering  five 
copies,  writes  of  Dr.  Dabney  : “ He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  possessing  the  fairy  gift  of  dropping  only 
pearls  from  his  lips.  As  a representative  man  of 
our  Southern  cause,  everything  he  has  written  con- 
cerning our  late  struggle  should  be  collected  and 
cherished  by  our  people.” 

Mr.  Ervin’s  address  is  Mexico,  Mo.,  he  appeals  to 
former  students  of  Dr.  Dabney  to  interest  themselves 
in  this  matter  and  thinks  that  perhaps  one  hundred 
of  them  might  secure  orders  for  ten  copies  each. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  who  would  ap- 
preciate this  valuable  book  give  notice,  so  that  the 
edition  will  be  assured.  See  Veteran  club  rate. 


MEMOIRS  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


The  admirable  book  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  the 
first  addition  of  which  was  exhausted  through  ad- 
vertising in  the  Veteran,  has  been  republished  in 
different  st_\  le,  with  an  introduction  by  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  and  sketches  by  Gens.  Fitz.  Lee,  S.  G. 
French,  Laf.  McLaws,  M.  C.  Butler,  Bradley  T. 
Johnson,  James  H.  Lane,  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Harry 
Heth,  Bas.  W.  Duke,  E.  P.  Alexander,  Governor 
Holliday,  of  Virginia,  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  and  oth- 
ers, including  one  from  General  Wolseley,  Comman- 


der-in- Chief  of  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain.  These 
follow  Mrs.  Jackson’s  history.  The  bool  comprises 
650  pages,  and  is  elegantly  illustrated.  The  prices 
of  the  book  are:  cloth,  $3.50;  sheep,  84.50;  and 
half  morocco,  $6.00.  It  will  be  sent  as  premium 
for  six,  seven,  and  eight  subscribers  respectively. 
The  book  is  sold  by  subscription,  but  the  Veteran 
is  enabled  to  supply  it  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Jackson 
receives  a royalty  on  her  book,  which  is  of  much 
benefit  to  her. 


Rev.  Pegram  Dargan,  of  Darlington,  S.  C.,  writes 
that  the  author  of  poem  on  page  342  October  Vet- 
eran is  Thos.  Buchanan  Read,  an  American  poet 
and  painter,  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  The 
poem  is  aptly  styled  “The  Brave  at  Home,”  and  is 
a selection  from  the  poem  entitled  “The  Wagoner 
of  the  Alleghanies.”  Others  have  also  responded. 
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CLOSING  THE  JRET  RE  AT  FROM  ANTIETAM. 


Gen.  James  H.  Lane  writes  from  Auburn,  Ala.: 
In  the  November  number  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  page  389,  Mr.  F.  H.  Venn,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  after  stating  that  he  “was  a member  of  the 
Nineteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,”  and  in  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill’s  command,  in  speaking  of  Gen.  Lee’s 
withdrawal  from  “Antietam.”  states  as  follows: 
“Unimpeded  by  artillery  or  army  wagons,  we 
knew  that  we  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field — ex- 
cept the  dead.  The  army  had  already  crossed.” 

I call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

On  page  1001,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  I,  “War  of  the  Re- 
bellion,” Brig. -Gen.  James  J.  Archer  says:  “My 
brigade  remained  all  that  day  in  the  same  position 
where  I had  left  it,  and  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  togetherwith  Gregg’sand  Branch’s  Brigades, 
formed  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  on  its  return  to 
the  Virginia  shore.” 

On  page  988  of  the  same  volume,  Brig. -Gen.  S. 
McGowan,  then  a Colonel  in  Gregg’s  Brigade,  and 
who  afterwards  commanded  the  brigade  and  made 
its  report  of  that  battle,  has  the  following: 

“In  the  critical  operation  of  crossing  the  river  in 
the  face  of  so  large  a force,  the  Light  Division  (Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill)  was  the  rear  guard,  and  Gregg’s  Bri- 
gade was  in  rear  of  the  division  ” 

On  page  986  of  the  the  same  volume.  Brig. -Gen. 
James  H.  Lane,  then  Colonel  commanding  Branch’s 
Brigade,  Gen.  L.  O’B.  Branch  having  been  killed, 
makes  the  following  official  statement: 

“General  Gregg’s,  General  Archer’s,  and  this  bri- 
gade (Branch’s)  formed  the  rearguard  of  the  army, 
and  were  kept  in  line  facing  the  enemy  until  in- 


fantry, artillery,  cavalry,  wagons  and  ambulances 
had  all  safely  crossed.” 

On  page  981  of  the  same  volume,  Maj.-Gen.  A. 
P.  Hill,  commanding  the  famous  Light  Division, 
reports  the  following: 

“The  Confederacy  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a gal- 
lant soldier  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  fell 
in  this  battle  at  the  head  of  his  brigade — Brig. -Gen. 
L.  O’B.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  my 
senior  Brigadier,  to  whom  I could  have  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  division  with  all  confidence. 

“General  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  was  wounded, 
and  the  brave  Colonel  Barnes  mortally  so.  My  gal- 
lant Captain  Pegram,  of  the  artillery,  was  also 
wounded  for  the  first  time.  We  lay  upon  the  field 
of  battle  that  night,  and  until  the  next  night  at  one 
o’clock,  when  my  division  was  silently  withdrawn 
and,  as  directed  by  General  Lee,  covered  the  retire- 
ment of  our  army. 

“My  division  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia 
about  10  a.m.,  the  next  morning,  every  wagon  and 
piece  of  artillery  having  been  safely  put  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  I bivouacked  that  night  (19th)  about 
five  miles  from  Shepherdstown.” 


-* 


Jas.  P.  Coffin,  Batesville,  Ark., 
suggests  that  some  of  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  Ashby’s  Brigade, 
Hume’s  Division,  Wheeler’s  Corps, 
Army  of  Tennessee,  residing  in 
Tennessee,  take  steps  at  an  early 
day  to  bring  about  a re-union  of 
the  survivors  of  that  Brigade  at 
Nashville  during  the  meeting  of  ! 
the  Veterans  next  May. 

The  Cavalry  Brigade  was  com-  ! 
posed  of  Col.  James  T.  Wheeler’s 
First  Tennessee,  Col.  Henry  M. 
Ashby’s  Second  Tennessee,  Col. 
Geo.  W.  McKenzie’s  Fifth  Ten- 
nessee Regiments,  and  Maj.  Ea- 
ken’s  Ninth  Tennessee  Battalion.  1 

He  belonged  to  Company  I,  j 
Second  Tennessee.  Comrade  Cof-  ; 
fin  would  gladly  co-operate  with 
effort  suggested  on  his  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  try  to  se- 
cure as  full  an  attendance  by  those 
living  in  the  West  as  possible. 


Sweetness  and  Light. 

Put  a pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ; then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There’s  a whole  gospel  in  Ayer’s 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ; a “ gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light.”  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We’ve  got  over  that.  We  take  “sugar  in  ours’’— 
gospel  or  physic — now-a-days.  It’s  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particular*  in  Ajar's  Curebook,  100  pages. 

Sent  fraa.  J.  C.  Ajar  Co.,  Dowell,  Mass. 
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There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. For  a great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a constitutional 
disease  and  therefore  requires  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, manufactured 
by  F.  J.  Cheney  & Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only 
constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken 
internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a teaspoon- 
ful. It  acts  directly  on  ihe  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred 
dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
circulars  and  testimonials  Address, 

F.J.  CHENEY*  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
*S*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


REUNION  SOUVENIRS. 


The  Veteran  Souvenir  of  the  Hous- 
ton Reunion  is  an  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful book,  containing,  perhaps,  three 
times  as  many  pictures  of  representa- 
tive Southern  women  as  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  a single  book.  Such  books 
are  rarely  reproduced;  hence,  hose 
who  wish  this  for  a library  collection 
should  order  it  soon.  The  price  of  this 
splendid  work  is  $3  and  $4,  according  to 
binding,  and  orders  are  filled  from  this 
office  with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran  free. 

Sent  as  premiums  for  clubs  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  subscribers. 


The  Souvenir  of  the  Richmond  Reun- 
ion is  not  so  elaborate,  but  is  gotten  up  in 
booklet  form  so  that  pages  of  the  many 
fine  engravings  may  be  detached  for 
framing  without  detriment  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  volume.  There  are  re- 
produced in  this  number  of  the  Veter- 
an plates  from  its  collection.  That 
on  title  page  of  President  Davis  and 
group  of  generals,  that  of  Washington 
Monument  and  the  new  city  hall,  and 
also  of  the  main  entrance  to  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  where  1,600  Confederates 
lie  buried,  comprise  the  specimens. 

The  price  of  this  beautiful  souvenir 
is  60  cents,  postage  paid.  It  will  be 
furnished  from  this  office  at  the  price; 
with  the  Veteran,  one  year,  $1.30;  or 
given  for  three  subscriptions  to  the 
Veteran. 


THE  OLD  GUARD  IN  GRAY. 


Capt.  J.  Harvey  Mathes  writes  from 
Memphis  that  he  has  about  finished  the 
manuscript  of  a book  which  he  expects 
to  have  published  very  soon.  It  will 
be  devoted  first  to  a history  of  the 
Memphis  Confederate  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, which  originated  in  1866,  and 
afterward  became  Camp  No.  28  U.  C.  V. 
and  Bivouac  No.  18  Tennessee  Division. 
It  will  contain  sketches  of  members 
and  other  Confederates  who  have  un- 
questionable records.  He  reports 
names  in  their  rolls  from  every  South- 
ern, and  from  some  Northern  States. 
The  book  will  contain  about  200  pages, 
with  some  forty  pictures  of  ex-Confed- 
erates.  It  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper, 
and  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  sold  by 
subscription  at  $1.50  per  copy.  Al- 
though largely  local,  it  directly  or  in- 
directly makes  mention  of  nearly  every 
leading  battle  and  command  in  the 
civil  war.  It  is  expected  to  appear 
from  the  bindery  about  Christmas. 


JOHN  ASHTON, 


A Story  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  By  Capers  Dickson,  an  ex- 
member of  Cobb’s  Legion.  Royal  octa- 
vo ; 279  pp.  ; cloth.  Price,  $1.10,  by  exp. 

The  personnel  of  the  story  is  charm- 
ing, and  it  is  all  pure  and  good  — Bishop 
A.  G.  Hay  good- 

The  story  is  strong  in  incident,  and 
is  graphically  told. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  its  historical 
features. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  author’s  style  is  attractive,  and 
the  language  which  he  uses  is  at  all 
times  forceful  and  chaste. — Augusta 
Chronicle. 

The  book  corrects  many  partial  re- 
ports of  battles,  and  gives  to  the  South 
her  true  position  in  history. — Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate 

Address  Capers  Dickson, 
2in-2t  Covington,  Ga. 

O L D ST  A M PS—1  ";r  SS 

States  Stamps  used  before  and  during  the  war; 
also  Confederate  Stamps  on  envelopes. 

Address,  E.  S.  JUNES,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


TWO 

Beautiful  Icings 

Absolutely 

FRJEIC. 

THE  VETERAN  will  give  to  every  person 
sending 

20  New  Subscribers 

either  one  of  the  beautiful  FINE  GOLD  RINGS 
described  here. 


No.  1. 

No.  1 has  a bright  and  perfect  Diamond  Cen 
ter,  surrounded  by  four  Beautiful  Pearls. 


No.  2 has  a bright  and.perfect  Diamond  Cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  four  Genuine  Almandine 
Garnets  of  a beautiful  red  color. 

These  Rings  are  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able style.  The  stones  in  them  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  they  are  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  best  that  could  be  bought  in  any 
first-class  Jewelry  Store  in  New  York  City. 

When  ordering,  please  send  a ring  made  of  a 
piece  of  small  wire  to  show  size  wanted. 

Confederate  Veteran, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ARTISTIC 

Appall 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS 

AND 

NEW  YEAR 

O 

Our  Store  is  full  of 

Glothing, 

Furnishing  Goods 
and  Hats, 

and  our  great 

CUT-PRICE  SALE 

is  now  in  full  blast. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS,  and  we  have  with  us  two  well- 
known  Veterans,  THOS.  DAVIS  and  CHAS. 
TEMPLE.  Call  and  see  us. 

J.  ELLIS, 

335  and  337  Pub.  Square. 

SYKES-BAXTER  CO., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Bonds,  Stocks,  and  Loans. 

Investments  carefully  made.  Correspondence 
invited. 

Jos.  H Thompson.  Pres’t,  W.  W.  Berry,  V,  Pres’ 
H,  C.  Hensley,  General  Manager, 

NASHVILLE  TRUST  CO. 

Capital  Stock,  $350,000.00. 

Acts  as  Guardian,  Executor,  Administrator 
Trustee,  Assignee,  Receiver  and  Agent  in 
any  Fiduciary  Capacity.  Boxes  to 
Rent  in  our  Giant  Burglar- 
proof  Vault. 

No.  311  N.  Cherry  St.,  Vanderbilt  Bldg., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Veteran: 

Send  11s  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  you  any  three 
copies  ol  the  late  copyright  music.  This  offer  is 
good  for  the  month  of  December  only.  Cata- 
logue free. 

Stewart  Book  and  Music  Co., 

521  CHURCH  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

MOPPHINF  Opium,  Cocaine,  Whis- 
”* ' **  * ■■  “ ky  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy.$5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials, etc.. free  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO..  Dublin,  Texas. 


£}iftg, 
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Georgia  jlome  In^uVance 

..COMPANY.. 

.COLUMBUS.  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 

LC’  pany.  1-95-iy  p 

uanjTjvnjTJAfiJTjmj 


Texas  Lands. 


100,000  acres  of  rich  farm  and  pasture 
lands  in  tracts  of  80, 160,  240,  320,  640  (or 
more)  acres,  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms,  in  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties of  Texas,  on  the  T.  & P R.  R.,  140 
miles  west  of  Fort  Worth.  Also  improv- 
ed farms  and  ranches  and  live  stock 
Horses  in  carload  lots  cheap.  Address, 
A.  G.  WEBB, 

Baird,  Callahan  Co  , Tex. 


“ ®ne  GounttB. 

. . . ©neJTafl.” 

The 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Militant  Equipment  is  at 


J.  A.  JOEL  & co.. 

88  Nassau  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


This  pretty  Lapel  Kuttoo 

50  Cents, 

$4.50  per  dozen.  Also,  a nice 
line  of  Pins,  Charms,  Cuff 
Buttons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate Emblems.  Send  for 
revised  price  list  to 

FRANK  EDWARDS, 

Dallas,  Texas 


BUSINESS 
G0I16Q6. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  ol  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

R.  \V.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 
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AND  I 

I NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & j 
k ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  g 

I3  DAILY  TRAINS  3 

1 TO 

1 CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE, 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 
..Route 

I TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

S IMMIGRANT 
Crates 

5 The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great- 

§ est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United 
S States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and  £ 
| the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very  ! 
S low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil-  g 
5 dren.  It  will  be  a great  education  for  g 
g them.  !j 

S a®”For  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired  g 
g information  write  to  S 

I J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks,  f\ 

| Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  | 

f Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  | 

| Jos.  M.  Brown,  T.M.,  C.E.  Harmon,  G.P.A.,  g 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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WANTED! 

Old  Confederate  States 
Postage  Stamps. 

Many  are  valuable  and  I pay  high  prices  for 
scarce  varieties.  Old  stamps  bring  more  if  left 
on  the  entire  original  envelopes  or  letters. 
Send  for  stamp  book  and  price  list. 

S.  M.  CRAIGER, 

TAKOMA  PARK,  D.  C- 


A useful,  personal  necessity  that  is 
needed  by  every  one,  is  a pocket  knife. 
For  three  new  subscribers,  with  $1.00 
each,  the  Veteran  will  give  this  beau- 
tiful pear  handle,  four  blade  knife. 
It  is  the  “tree  brand,”  Boker  & Co’s, 
best  steel.  It  will  be  sold  to  any  sub- 
scriber for  $1  50,  post  paid. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


[Firms  and  Institutions  that  may,  be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


ICE  CREAM. — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


oRUNDLE  & SON. — Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Mattresses,  and  Springs,  Etc.,  No.  214  N.  College 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— The  public  to  know  that  we  are 
headquarters  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  we  alsopay  the  highest  prices 
for  dry  bones.  J.  F.  & W.  H.  Singer,  932  North 
College  Street. 

A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

A SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  edition  of  this  book  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  the  copies  on  hand  are 
slightly  damaged.  It  will  be  mailed 
for  $1,  or  as  a premium  for  three  sub- 
scriptions. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 

THE  COMPANION  CALENDAR. 

It  is  said  that  the  expense  of  making 
the  Companion  Art  Calendar  for  1897 
was  so  great  that  had  it  been  published 
in  the  usual  quantity  it  could  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Four  beau- 
tiful female  figures  are  reproduced  on 
four  folding  pages  Each  figure  is  litho- 
graphed in  twelve  colors,  being  a true 
reproduction  of  the  original  water-color 
painting,  which  was  selected  because  of 
its  excellence  of  design  and  charm  of 
color  and  tone.  The  size  cf  each  of  the 
four  folding  pages  is  10!£  by  6 inches.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  piece  of  color  work  the 
Companion  has  ever  offered.  Both  as 
a calendar  and  as  a gem  of  the  litho- 
grapher’s art,  it  is  so  attractive  that  it 
becomes  a valuable  addition  to  the  man- 
tel or  centre-table  of  any  room.  It  is 
given  free  to  all  new  subscribers  send- 
ing $1.75  to  the  Companion  for  the  year 
1897,  who  receive  also  the  paper  free 
from  the  time  the  subscription  is  re- 
ceived till  January  1,  1897.  Celebrat- 
ing in  1897  its  seventy-first  birthday, 
the  Companion  offers  its  readers  many 
exceptionally  brilliant  features.  Fully 
two  hundred  of  the  most  famous  men 
and  women  of  both  continents  have  con- 
tributed to  the  next  year’s  volume  of 
the  paper.  For  free  illustrated  pros- 
pectus address,  The  Youth’s  Compan- 
ion, 205  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  M ass 
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ROUTE  OF  THE 

“”e  llWTEP 

THE  ONLY 

illman  Vestiboled  Train  Service  wit* 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers  and  Dining1  Cars 

- THE  SOUTH 

— stot— 

verre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Yiilwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

RTH  ANR  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  ROGERS. 

Southern  Passenger  Agent. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass.  & Ticket  Agent. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

HOT  AIR  AND  VAPOR  TREATMENT. 

As  a hygienic  and  therapeutic  agent 
the  vapor  bath  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor.  Leading  physicians  recognize  its 
value.  By  its  use  circulation  is  equal- 
ized and  becomes  regular  and  rythmi- 
cal. Glandular  activity  is  stimulated, 
and  elasticity  given  to  muscles,  while  a 
a general  tonic  effect  is  immediately 
felt  throughout  the  entire  system,  thus 
increasing  the  buoyancy  of  the  patient, 
and  the  power  to  ward  off  disease. 
The  treatment  can  only  be  successfully 
given  by  means  of  the  hot  air  cabinet. 
In  rheumatism, female  ills,  gout, kidney, 
liver,  skin  and  many  other  diseases,  this 
treatment  has  yielded  gratifying  re- 
sults. The  trouble  heretofore  has  been 
lack  of  facilities  and  excessive  expense. 
The  Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Company, 
of  Nashville,  now  offers  a convenient 
and  complete  apparatus  for  vapor  bath 
at  an  evidently  low  figure.  (See  ad.) 


MONON  ROUTE. 

By  all  odds  the  best  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  North  is  the  Monon,  via  the 
L.  & N.  Running  as  it  does  through 
the  rich  blue-grass  regions  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  through  the  best 
agricultural  portion  of  Indiana,  skirt- 
ings the  barrens,  the  coal  district  and 
the  hard  lands,  its  lines  are  truly  cast 
in  pleasant  places  The  scenery  to  the 
very  point  where  the  bounds  of  the 
great  metropolis  are  reached  is  most 
picturesque,  and  the  travelers  by  this 
route  moreover  may  secure  a stop-over 
at  Mammoth  Cave  and  French  Lick  or 
West  Baden  Springs.  Through  its 
double  terminal,  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago,  the  Monon  makes  direct  con- 
nections with  all  Northern,  Northwes- 
ton  and  Northeastern  lines  and  the 
famous  summer  resorts  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar State  and  the  Great  Lake  country. 


Look  well  to  the  books  advertised  by 
the  Veteran.  Only  those  of  special 
merit  are  furnished  by  it,  and  too  when 
they  may  be  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 


WONDERFUL  CURES. ^0^ 

For  fifty  years  botanic  Blowl  Balm  ( B.  B.  B.)  has 
never  failed  to  cure  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Book  of  rai.i-nlars  free.  *1.00  per  large  bottle. 
Sold  by  diogpi.'.  or  send  to  Blood  Balm  uo., 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

UNPARALLELED  EDUCATIONAL  OFFER 
to  10  young  men,  young  women,  boys  or  girls, 
with  good  testimonials  as  to  character.  Apply 
without  delay  to  “Educator,”  care  Confederate 
Veteran. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 


It  is  a good  time  to  subscribe  for  this 
well-known  weekly  paper— yearly  $1  75, 
as  those  subscribing  now  will  receive 
copies  to  January  1,  ’97,  free,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  full  year’s  subscription  from 
that  date.  This  offer  is  >o  new  subscribers 
only. 

CLUB  OFFER  WITH  THE  VETERAN. 

For  $2.00  The  Youth’s  Companion  will 
be  sent  as  per  above  offer  and  the  Vet- 
eran one  year.  Either  renewals  or 
new  subscribers  to  Veteran  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  offer,  but  only  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  Companion.  Send  now 
and  get  Holiday  numbers  of  both  pub- 
lication. 


The  above  is  a historic  picture,  18x24  inches,  that  should  be  in  all  Southern 
homes.  The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It,  will  be  sent  by  the 
Veteran  for  a renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  $1.25. 
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BUY  A DOCTOR 

COSTS  ONLY  $5. 

The  Hygienic  Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Folding  Bath  is 
the  Best  Physician  on  Earth. 

You  can  have  in  your  room  an  improved  Russian  and  Turkish.  Hot  Air 
Vapor,  Alcohol.  Oxygen,  Perfumed  Mineral, Sulphur  or  Hot  Springs  Baths. 

Indorsed  bv  Medical  and  Hygienic  Journ  als,  Sanitariums,  Hospitals, 
State  Institutions  and  eminent  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  cures  Rheumatism,  Syphilis  and  Female  Troubles,  Skin  and  Blood 
Diseases.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  Scrofula,  Catarrh,  Dropsy,  Nervous- 
ness, Malaria  and  Bilious  Troubles.  Unsurpassed  for  making  a beautiful 
complexion.  It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  Sleeplessness.  Will  Give  A 
Better  Bath  Than  Any  W ater  on  Earth.  Weight,  5 pounds.  Agents  wanted.  ..  - ... 

HYG-IENIO  BATH  M’FG-.  GO., 


Willcox  Building. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board. 

Draughon’s  O 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

AND 

v Texarkana,  Tex. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough , 
practical  ana  progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,’’which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

$n(in  flfl  given  t°  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
DUU.  UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months , than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  "combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  jive  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $500.00 — Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfi'l,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  87=5.00  per  month.  Ioweitallto  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Irl  Armstrong . Pine  Bluff , Ark. 


Illinois  ICentral  Railroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSON. 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
CHICAGO. 


W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Asg’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
NEW  ORLEANS. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  to  the  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 


W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
S.  H.  H ardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscotbr,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


BARBER  SHOP  AND  BATHROOMS. 

::  C.  BREYER, 

Russian  and  T Irtish  Baths 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

No.  318  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


-USE  THE- 


When  You  Go  South. 


Beautiful  Scenery. 
Historic  Battlefields. 
Train  Service 
That  is  Not  Surpassed 
Anywhere. 


Short  Line  from  all  im- 
portant Cities  South  of 

Cincinnati 

and  the  North, 


When  You  Want  to 
Make  a 

Northern  Trip, 

WRITE  FOR 

Particulars,  Rates,  Maps,  Etc., 

TO 

W.  C.  Rinearson, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CASH  FOR  OLD  U.  S.  AND 
CONFEDERATE  STAMPS. 

Look  over  your  old  letters  for  Con- 
federate Stamps.  It  will  pay  you- 
DO  NOT  DETACH  but  send  envelopes  or  let- 
ters ENTIRE  for  inspection  and  purchase. 
Further  information  and  premium  list  for  2c 
stamp. 

DR.  YV.  O .’EMERY,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


This  knife  for  farmers  or  those  who 
wish  a heavy  knife  It  is  four  inches 
long,  four  blades,  buck  handle,  Boker  & 
Co’s,  best  razor  steel.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter knife  made.  It  will  be  given  for 
four  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Veteran, 
or  will  be  sold  at  $1.75,  postpaid. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

LARGEST  JEWELRY  HOUSE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

fnrnnflnmmmrommmmmmmmmmmmmnwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmimn 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

varied  in  designs,  with  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


Greater  preparations  than  ever  for  the  ap- 
proaching Holidays.  Prettier  goods,  and  more 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  SILVER  NOVELTY  CATALOGUE. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

.rLTL/iJTJTJTJTj  uTjTJTjT_n_n_nj  UTJTj-LrLnxLnj  uxruxn_TLrLnj  LrLrLTTj-UTJ-LrLr  njTJTrLrLrL;  "u  utjjjtjtjtjtjtj  tjtjtjtjtj-ltltu  ltu  UTJTJiTLTLrLnj  LrLnjTJTJT_n_nj 

Diamonds, 

Watches, 

Jewelry, 

Silverware, 

Libbey  Cut  Glass, 
and  Fancy  Goods. 

rLTUTJTTl/LJ  UT  rLnjTJ-LnjTJTJT  rUTJTJ"LnjTJLJT  JTJT  rLfLTUTJTJTJ'LrT  nj-LTJ/LJTJTJTJT  rTJTJTJ-LTLrLTLn  rXJTJ-UTTLTLrLn.  rLTLJTrLrLrLnjT  njTJTXLiXTlJTJT  nj  TJXrLrLTLTLA 

THE  NEW  CHATELAINE  WATCH.  * * 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  our  beautiful  patterns  in  this  very 
' popular  style  of  watch. 

DIAMOND  RINGS. 

An  immense  assortment  ranging  in  price  from  the  Tiny  Baby  King 

at  $1.50  to  the  $1,000  size. 


£ 


T 
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Diamond  Jewelry, 
Silver  Novelties, 
Finest  Stationery, 
Leather  Goods, 
Lamps  and 
Tables. 


JAMFS  B.  CARR,  Manager, 

208-210  UNION  STREET.  NASHVILLE,  TENN 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Confederate  l/eterap. 


A BEAUTIFUL  WATCH 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


& 


THE  VETERAN 

U/u  L give  every  person  who  within  60  days  will  send  in  19  new  sub- 
scribers, as  a reward  for  earnest  effort  a Beautiful  Watch  for 
either  lady  or  gentlemen. 


The  watch  is  a 14-K.  gold 
filled  hunting  case.  It  is  a 
safety  pinion,  seven  jewel,  stem 
wind,  stem  set.  It  is  hand- 
somely and  artistically  carved 
and  sells  at  retail  at  about 
$20.00.  You  can  easily  secure 
the  19  names  necessary  to  get 
one  of  these  watches. 

In  case  you  do  not  wish  the 
watch  yourself  you  can  give  it 
to  some  one  as 


Q-O-O-O-O-O-OOOO-O-O-O-O-OO-O  o-o-ooo-o-o 


A CHRISTMAS  , 
PRESENT, 

or  sell  it.  The  number  re- 
quired is  so  small  that  any  boy 
or  girl  who  will  make  any  effort 
whatever  can  secure  this  pre- 
mium in  a few  hours  work. 

SECOND  OFFER— A re- 
markably handsome  watch  has 
been  secured  so  that  for  a club 
of  11  subscribers  the  Veteran 
oo-o-o-oooooo-oo-o-oo ooo-o-o-ooo <i  can  offer  a hunting  case,  stem 

wind,  Trenton  movement  watch.  It  is  gold-filled.  It  will  wear 
well,  is  a good  timekeeper  and  looks  very  handsome.  □ It  retails 
at  $11.00.  nit  is  not  so  good  a watch  as  first  offer,  but  for  this 
small  number  of  subscribers  it  is  a most  liberal  premium  and  will 
give  satisfactory  service. 

For  four  additional  subscribers -with  either  watch,  a beautiful 
chain  will  be  sent. 


Io  everynone  who  cares  for  the  watch  we  will  send  sample  copies  of 
the  Veteran, iwitluother  information, Ithat  will  assist 
in  getting  new  subscribers.  Do  not  delay. 


CONFEDERATE  VETERAN, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322.  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 
is  to  appreciate  them.  ....... 


Cynthiana,  Ky 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va- 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest* 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


THE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  and  ORGAN  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS.js— 


*.re  the  Sole  Representatives  of  the 
Famous 

^<>0-0-0-0-0<>-CH><>0-0<><><><><>-0<><><M><>< 

STRRR 


PIHNO 


That  received  the  highest  award  of  merit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago. 


* FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE. 

They  are  also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  ol 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD 


And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing.  A two-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


